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During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
Book  was  written,  very  considerable  changes  have  occurred 
in  several  departments  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  its 
pages.  Concurrently  with  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
luxuries  by  the  classes  for  whose  use  it  was  written,  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  articles  most 
important  to  their  due  development ;  and  notably  butcher's 
meat,  coal,  house  rent,  and  horses.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  fall  in  groceries,  and  that  bread  has  certainly 
not  been  higher  on  the  average  in  the  last  ten  years  than 
in  the  previous  decade,  but  the  cost  of  these  items  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  those  previously  alluded  to.  The 
dress  of  ladies  and  children  is  also  much  more  expensive 
than  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  for,  though 
some  of  the  less  costly  materials  have  fallen  in  value,  silk 
and  woollen  fabrics  have  risen  in  a  marked  degree. 

For  these  several  reasons,  the  lowest  range  of  income 
to  which  the  book  extends  has  been  raised  from  ;^ioo  to 
£150  SL-yesLT,  while  the  highest  is  now  ;^isoo  instead  of 
rjooo. 


iv  Preface. 

The  enlaigement  of  the  type,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
generally  approved  of,  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit 
several  details  which  were  included  in  the  first  Edition, 
particularly  as  lai^e  additions  have  been  made  in  more 
than  one  department  to  counterbalance  them, 

J.  H.  WALSH. 

London, 

September  is/,  1873. 
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Sect.  X.— EXTRAVAGANCE 
CONTRASTED  WITH 
ECONOMY. 

I.  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  our  English 
hoaseholds,  in  the  present  century, 
-will  concur  with  me  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  economy  ft)r  which 
our  ancestors  were  so  remarkable, 
has  too  often  been  succeeded  by  a 
reckless  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture in  every  department.  For- 
merly, very  few  heads  of  families 
WTcre  ever  known  to  exceed  their  in- 
comes ;  and  it  was  only  among  the 
young  and  thoughtless  that  such  a 
glaring  act  of  indiscretion  was  ever 
practised.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
few  of  us  could  avoid  pointing  out, 
within  our  own  sphere  of  observation, 
however  limited,  numerous  examples 
of  large  families  who  are  being  reared 
in  the  enjoyment  of  numberless  luxuries, 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  and 
which  are  certain  to  cease  either  at  the 
death  of  the  father,  or  often  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  Notlung  is  more 
melancholy  than  the  sight  of  a  woman, 


who  has  been  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  a  lady's  maid,  and  other  pleasant 
luxuries,  but  is  left  with  only  sufficient 
to  find  her  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  sum  which  to  her  is  a  paltry 
pittance  would  to  many  be  the  har- 
binger of  comfort,  the  difference' 
between  the  two  simply  consisting  in 
the  power  which  is  possessed  by  the 
one,  and  unacquired  by  the  other,  of 
making  the  most  of  everything,  and  of 
doing  that  for  hei^lf  which  the  fine 
lady  requires  her  maid  to  do  for  her. 
It  is  truly  astonishing  how  much  a 
woman  will  contrive  to  spend  upon 
herself,  when  she  is  encouraged  in 
extravagance  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  all  admire  the  spectacle  of  the 
good  manager,  who,  on  a  small  income, 
contrives  to  maintain  a  respectable 
appearance  and  a  comfortable  fireside, 
and  also  often  to  bestow  a  consider- 
able amount  of  benefits  upon  her 
poorer  neighbours.  In  the  one  case, 
there  is  a  constant  desire  for  excite- 
ment, which  alternates  with  fttnui  and 
depression ;  whilst  on  the  other,  all  Ls 
peace  and  serenity :  and  the  possessor 
of  these  valuable  qualities  is  a  pleasure 
to  herself  and  all  around  her.      It 
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cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained 
that  extravagance  is  confined  to  the 
female  sex  ;  for  too  often  it  is  shared 
with  the  husband,  and  in  many  cases 
the  worst  half  is  the  ringleader  in  the 
scramble  for  display.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  may  be  maintained,  that 
female  extravagance  is  now  more  com- 
mon than  of  yore,  as  compared  with 
the  similar  quality  in  the  male  sex. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
large  provincial  towns,  where  dinner- 
parties, evening-parties,  carriages  and 
horses,  expensive  clothes,  and  all  the 
various  items  which  help  to  swell  the 
Christmas  bills,  are  indulged  in  to  an 
extent  which  must  almost  make  our 
ancestors  leap  from  their  graves. 
A  due  participation  in  social  inter- 
course is  no  doubt  a  debt  which 
all  incur,  and  should  pay  to  the 
extent  of  their  several  means ;  but 
society  can  never  demand  that  the 
sum  which  ought  to  be  put  by  for 
old  age,  or  as  a  provision  for  the  family, 
should  be  spent  in  providing  expensive 
French  and  German  wines,  where  port 
and  sherry  ought  to  be  sufficient,  or  in 
paying  for  all  the  demands  of  a  French 
cook,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
wholesome  and  plain  dinner.  French 
cookery  and  choice  wines  are  no  doubt 
very  palatable,  and  when  they  can  be 
afforded,  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  them  ;  but  the  misfortune 
IS,  that  they  cost  much  more  than  plain 
English  viands,  and  when  only  occa- 
sionally indulged  in,  they  not  only 
please  the  palate  at  the  time,  but  they 
disgust  it  with  plainer  fare.  The  same 
remark  will  ajjply  to  all  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  household  expenditure,  from 
the  number  of  ser\'ants  kept  to  the 
amount  expended  in  **  finishing 
schools"  for  the  young  ladies,  and  in- 
cluding the  important  items  of  "the 
stable  and  coach-house."  In  many 
families  of  moderate  income,  a  close 
carriage  is  now  considered  absolutely 
essential,  and  yet  their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  only  able  to  lay  by 
enough  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  living,  by  confining  themselves  to  a 
humble  pony-carriage,  or  even  perhaps 
dispensed  with  one  altogether. 


Sect.   2. —CAUSE   OF  THE 
NEGLECT   OF   ECONOMY. 

2.  This  very  general  prevalence  of 
extravagance  at  the  present  time  is 
caused  by  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  when  kept 
within  due  bounds  has  led  to  its  pre- 
sent high  position  in  the  scale  of 
nations — I  allude  to  the  desire  to  excel, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  race, 
and  which  shows  itself  in  a  still  higher 
state  of  development  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  This  has  led  to  the 
happiest  results  in  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures, especially  when  united  with 
the  perseverance  which  is  also  a 
national  feature.  But  in  domestic  life, 
it  produces  a  constant  degree  of  emula- 
tion between  neighbours  and  acquain- 
tances throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  which  is  the  cause 
of  numberless  heart-burnings  and 
domestic  quarrels,  as  well  as  of  still 
greater  pecuniary  misfortunes.  Because 
Mrs.  A.  has  given  a  large  and  taste- 
fully-arranged dinner-party,  Mrs.  B. 
must  out-do  her  if  possible ;  or  per- 
haps Mrs.  C.  has  set  her  heart  upon  a 
pair  of  grey  ponies,  because  her  bosom- 
friend,  Mrs.  D.,  has  just  started  a  pair 
of  bays.  Or  again,  the  following 
curtain-lecture  awaits  some  unhappy 
father,  already  taxed  beyond  his  powers 
of  finding  funds  : — **  My  dear,  do  you 

know  that  Mrs. has  just  sent  both 

her  daughters  to  Madame for  a 


year  7"  "  No,  my  love,  I  was  not 
awareof  it. "  "Well,  George,  don't 
you  think  that  Emily  and  Laura  ought 
to  have  the  same  advantages,  or  they 
will  appear  awkward  when  they  come 
out,  which  you  know  will  be  about  the 
same  time?"  "But,  my  dear  Eliza, 
what  an  enormous  bill  I  shall  have  to 
pay!"  "Oh,  George,  how  can  you 
consider  such  a  trifle,  when  your 
daughters'  welfare  and  future  station 
are  at  stake  ?  Besides,  it  is  only  for  a 
year."  And  so  the  poor  father  is  led 
on  to  enter  upon  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  some  hundreds,  for  the  mother 
has  omitted  to  state  that  she  fully 
intends  them    to   remain   two  years 
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instead  of  one,  and  then  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  next  batch  of  girls.  It 
is  the  vice  of  the  present  day,  for  each 
class  to  try  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
the  one  above  it.  Every  one  wishes 
to  be  thought  a  step  above  his  or  her 
^  real  position ;  and  thus  the  maid 
dresses  to  imitate  her  mistress,  and  the 
latter  appears  in  the  streets  in  a  costume 
fitted  only  for  the  carriage.  No  one 
■will  contend  that  we  are  better  or 
happier  for  this  excess  of  emulation  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  leads  to 
envyings,  jealousy,  hatred,  back- 
bitings,  slanders,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
defects.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  a 
want  of  mutual  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence between  husband  and  wife,  by 
which  a  sepai^ite  kind  of  interest  is  held 
by  each,  and  a  constant  state  of  war  is 
maintained,  either  ofoffence  or  defence. 
Instead  of  that  community  of  goods 
and  of  interest  which  are  so  essential  to 
happiness  in  marriage,  there  is  a  con- 
stant suspicion,  on  the  one  side,  of 
"  being  robbed  ; "  and  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  perpetual  feeling  that  she  is 
not  furnished  with  as  many  luxuries  as 
her  neighbours,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  6.,  and 
Mrs.  C.  A  knowledge  of  this  state  of 
things,  perhaps  often  exaggerated  by 
fancy,  prevents  many  young  men 
from  marrying  until  they,  themselves, 
have  contracted  habits,  which,  when 
they  take  wives,  by  no  means  conduce 
to  domestic  happiness ;  and  thus  the 
mischief  is  every  year  increased,  and 
seems  likely  to  go  on  in  the  same 
direction. 


Sect.  3.— NECESSITY  FOR 
AN  EARLY  PRACTICE  OF 
ECONOMY. 

3.  Economy  is  not  only  necessary 
to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  every 
family  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  also 
desirable,  by  way  of  example  to  its 
individual  members,  who  can  never 
acquire  its  habits  so  well  as  in  early 
life.  Why  is  it  that  large  families  do 
better  in  life  than  small  ones  ?  Simply, 
because  they  have  been  obliged  to 
practise  self-nlenial  and  economy  from 


their  earliest  years,  and  are  able  to 
carry  out  in  after-life,  without  trouble, 
the  precepts  which  have  been  always 
instilled  into  them.  The  Irishman 
raised  upon  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  the  Scotchman  upon  oatmeal- 
porridge,  will  always  thrive  upon  and 
enjoy  these  articles  of  diet,  which,  to  an 
English  stomach,  are  somewhat  of  the 
coarsest.  And  so  it  is  with  other, 
though  less  striking  examples.  Mai^ 
children  are  brought  up  without  the 
power  of  refusing  them  anything  which 
tickles  their  fancies;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  when  providing  for 
their  own  tables,  they  must  have  peas 
at  ten  shillings  the  quart,  and  peaches 
at  five  shillings  a-piece.  Now,  it  is 
just  ^is  craving  after  delicacies  that 
makes  the  great  difference,  on  the  male 
side,  between  a  large  and  a  small 
outlay ;  and  when  it  is  present  to  any 
extent,  no  mistress,  let  her  be  ever  so 
good  a  manager,  can  gratify  it,  day 
after  day,  without  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  weekly  bills.  It  is  true,  that 
she  will  be  able  to  do  much  towards 
indulging  her  husband's  wishes  at  a 
trifling  increase  of  cost ;  but  if  he  is  very 
exigeantf  she  must  make  great  inroads 
on  his  purse.  And,  in  addition,  if  she 
is  a  bad  manager,  and  has  not  learnt 
her  part  early  in  life,  she  will,  at  all 
events,  have  hard  work  to  make  up, 
by  dearly-bought  experience,  for  her 
mother's  neglect,  and  frequently  will 
give  up  in  despair,  even  if  she  has  the 
will  to  learn,  which  is  too  often  absent. 
No  more  valuable  lesson  can  be  m- 
stilled  into  the  young  by  their  parents 
than  this  necessity  for  economy  of 
money  or  of  money's  worth,  requiring 
as  it  does,  at  that  age^  chiefly  a  control 
over  the  strongiest  appetite  yet  de- 
veloped, but  which  is  active  enough  to 
tax  the  powers  of  the  child  as  greatly 
as  more  important  temptations  in  after 
life.  If  to  these  lessons  in  both  sexes  are 
added  practical  examples  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  money,  and  of  its  power  of  pro- 
moting our  happiness  in  this  world,  or 
of  causing  endless  misery,  there  will 
very  seldom  be  any. occasion  for  that 
domestic  discord  which  is  now  so  often 


seen. 


B  2 


On  the  Practice  of  Economy. 


Sect.  4.--CO.OPERATION  OF 
MASTER  AND  MISTRESS 
REQUIRED. 

4.  In  order  to  practise  domestic  eco- 
nomy with  effect,  several  things  are 
essentially  necessary.   In  the  first  place, 
a  settled  outlay  should  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  outside  sum  to  be  expended 
durinc;  the  next  year.     Secondly,  this 
sum  should  be  paid  over  to  the  manag- 
ing party  in  weekly  or  monthly  instal- 
ments punctually.      Thirdly,   regular 
accounts  should  be  kept,  and  an  exact 
estimate  should  be  made,  of  every  item 
of  expenditure  for  the  current  year. 
Fourthly,  each  partner  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  outlay 
required  in  those  branches  undertaken 
by  the  other.     Thus,  suppose  the  hus- 
band manages  the  rent  and  taxes,  the 
cellar,  the  stable,  the  coal  department, 
and  the  garden,  whilst  the  wife  takes 
the  remaining  items ;   then  let  each 
explain  to  the  other  what  will  be  the 
proposed  outlay,  and  let  them  both 
endeavour  to  keep  within  their  esti- 
mates.    And  this  should  be  done,  not 
only  with  a  view  of  saving  for  other 
little  extravagances,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  principle  involved,  and  in 
order  to  please  one  another.     It  is  not 
by  the  mere  saving  that  a  home  is  made 
comfortable,  but  by  making  the  most 
of  everything,  and  keeping  as  good  a 
table  as  the  outlay  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing.     Between  the  two  extremes  of 
pinching  economy  and  extravagance, 
there  is  a  difference  of  7$  per  cent,  in 
money,  though  perhaps  not  much  in 
comfort  and  happiness,  the  one  being 
almost  as  miserable  as  the  other.     A 
well-ordered  English  household  affords 
just  the  hajJ^jy  medium  between  the 
two.     In  it  every  real  want  is  quietly 
and  regularly  supplied  at  the  cheapest 
possible   rate    consistent    with    good 
quality,  whilst  the  confidence  of  every 
member  is  p;iven  to  all  the  others,  be- 
cause each  IS  convinced  that  it  will  not 
be  abused.     Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  money  when  economi- 
cally expended,  this  confidence  is  never 
felt,  and  therefore  it  behoves  every  one 


who  is  dependent  upon  other  members 
of  a  household,  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
theoretical  amount  of  it,  though  he 
may  not  require  actually  to  put  it  in 
practice.  Ignorance  is  a  constant  source 
of  suspicion,  and  this  we  know  to  be 
the  bane  of  domestic  peace.  Within 
my  own  sphere  of  observation,  I  have 
known  numberless  instances  in  which 
young  married  couples  have  either  been 
deceived,  or  fancied  that  they  were  so, 
by  their  second  selves,  solely  because 
they  had  no  reliable  means  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  necessary  worth  of  articles 
which  were  certainly  wanted  in  some 
shape.  Thus,  a  young  man  with  a 
small  income,  is  asked,  six  monthp  after 
marriage,  for  some  article  of  dress,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  as  to  price, 
and  either  he  indulges  his  wife  when 
he  ought  not,  or  else  denies  her  when 
he  ought  to  give  her  what  she  requires. 
Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  articles  of 
domestic  use,  in  which  very  often  there 
is  a  material  difference  in  the  cost,  and 
a  discussion  upon  which  leads  to  bicker- 
ings and  differences,'  depending  solely 
upon  the  ignorance  of  one  parly  or 
both.  My  object,  therefore,  in  the 
following  pages,  is  to  afford  such  in- 
formation to  those*  who  are  desirous  of 
it,  as  shall  enable  them  either  practi- 
cally to  cany  out  the  various  items  of 
household  expenditure,  or  theoretically 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  their  re- 
spective merits  and  demerits,  their  cost, 
and  their  application  to  the  various 
wants  of  the  family,  so  as  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  best  is  done  by 
those  who  undertake  the  department. 


Sect.    5.- EXPLANATION  OF 
THE  PLAN  ADOPTED. 

5.  In  the  following  plan,  it  is  assumed 
that  a  fixed  sum,  varying  from  ;f  150 
to  ;^I500  a-year,  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
certain  items  of  expenditure,  compre- 
hended under  the  following  heads  : — 
1st,  the  house ;  2hd,  the  furniture ; 
3rd,  the  servants;  4th,  provisions; 
5th,  maintenance  in  health ;  6th,  man- 
agement of  the  sick-room ;  7th,  social 
duties ;  and  8th,  carriages  and  horses. 


Explafiation  of  the  Plan  Adopted. 


This  sum  is  irrespective  of  all  laying 
by,  and  of  the  items  required  for  edu- 
cat  ion .  1 1  is  usual  among  prudent  men 
to  set  aside  one-third  of  their  incomes 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  either  in- 
vested in  life  assurance,  or  in  other 
modes  which  may  seem  more  advan- 
tageous. In  some  cases  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  this ;  but  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  one-third  is  set  apart  for 
these  objects.  Whenever,  therefore, 
in  the  following  pages,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  expenditure,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  meant  that  this  shall 
not  include  anything  more  than  is  com- 
prehended under  the  above-mentioned 
heads.  No  question,  therefore,  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  children 
beyond  the  nursery,  or  with  the  invest- 
ment of  money,  will  be  here  con- 
sidered, these  being  found  to  embrace 
such  wide  fields  of  investigation,  as  to 
exclude  them  from  the  limits  of  the 
present  -work.  With  regard  to  the 
range  of  expenditure  from  ;f  150  to 
jfi500,  there  is  obviously  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  establishments  recjuired ; 
but  still  the  same  principles  which  are 
applicable  to  the  one  extreme  are  useful 
in  the  other ;  and  though  the  highest 
sum  affords  numerous  luxuries  which 
are  dented  to  the  other,  still  the  lowest 
will  enable  its  possessor  to  afford  him- 
self the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  with 
a  moderate  share  of  comfort,  if  it  b 


managed  by  a  good  housekeeper,  to 
whom  it  is  also  punctually  paid.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  allude  to  all 
the  various  incomes  between  these  two 
points  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
fine all  remarks  to  the  four  sums  of 

;f  150.  )f35o.  ;t75o.  and  £1500.  It 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  a 
family  accustomed  to  good  manage- 
ment will  do  better  upon  ;f  500  a-year 
than  another,  differently  brought  up, 
will  upon  £\ooo.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  will  make  the  same  dis- 
play, or  command  the  same  luxuries  ; 
but  they  will  be  free  from  debt,  and 
happy  among  themselves.  The  great 
secret  in  all  cases  is  to  avoid  buying 
what  is  not  wanted,  and  also  to  steer 
clear  of  all  fancies  for  those  things 
which  are  difficult  to  obtain,  when  the 
fancy  is  founded  upon  the  difficulty 
alone.  It  often  is  tne  case,  that  dear 
things  are  really  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  and  such  ought  to  be  selected ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  cheap  ones 
should  not  be  rejected  simply  because 
they  are  cheap.  The  really  good 
manager  counts  the  cost  of  everything, 
and  is  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  each, 
as  compared  with  its  price.  Absurd 
prejudices  and  fondness  for  novelty  are 
alike  to  be  deprecated ;  whilst  the  happy 
medium  between  the  two  affords  the 
position  which  enables  the  possessor 
to  arrive  at  all  that  economy  is  capable 
of  achievins:. 
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THE   HOUSE   AND   ITS   ACCESSORIES. 


CHAPTER    L 

MODES  OF  PROCURING  A  HOUSE. 


Sect.  I.— BY  PURCHASE. 

6.  *  *  Fools  build  houses  for  wise  men 
to  live  in,"  is  an  old  and  generally  a 
true  adage,  which  every  one  should 
bear  in  mind  in  looking  out  for  a  house. 
No  one  would  willingly  incur  the  risk, 
trouble,  and  expense  of  building,  if  he 
could  possibly  buy  what  he  wants 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  economist, 
therefore,  who  has  the  command  of 
money,  and  is  likdy  to  remain  station' 
aryy  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  residence ;  and  if  he  can  meet 
with  one,  he  may  expect  to  save  the 
difference  between  the  current  rate  of 
interest  for  his  money,  and  that  which 
freehold  houses  on  the  average  pay, 
which  is  generally  from  6  to  lo  per 
cent  He  will  often  be  able  to  meet 
with  long-leasehold  houses,  which  will 
■  give  him  a  much  better  interest ;  but 
here  he  must  consider  that  he  is  sink- 
ing capital,  and  he  must  therefore  put 
by  a  certain  sum  yearly,  to  repay  it  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  But  if  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  do  this,  and  does  ity  or 
if  he  calculates  it  as  a  part  of  his  rent, 
he  will  often  be  enabled  to  get  a  lease- 
hold house  for  a  much  lower  sum,  in 
proportion,  than  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  freehold.  There  is  a  very  proper 
prejudice  for  this  latter  tenure,  which 
always  mak^  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  value  to  sell,  but  which  does  not 
always  apply  to  the  purchaser  of  house- 
property  for  the  purpose  of  living  in  it, 
unless  he  contemplates  either  a  short 
residence  there,  or  the  probability  of 
requiring  an  increase  to  its  size.     In 


spite,  however,  of  the  superior  com- 
parative cheapness  of  leasehold  and 
copyhold  house-property,  it  can  scarcely 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  free- 
hold ;  because,  in  case  of  death,  or  of 
change  of  circumstances,  to  which  all 
are  liable,  it  is  so  much  more  difficult 
to  dispose  of,  except  in  and  near 
London,  where  the  proportion  of  free- 
hold property  is  so  small  that  leaseholds 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  saleable  as 
freeholds.  The  purchaser  is,  there- 
fore, strongly  recommended  to  look 
out  for  a  freehold  property,  if  he  can 
meet  with  one;  and,  failing  tliis,  to 
endeavour  to  meet  with  a  long  lease  of 
70,  80,  or  90  years,  at  a  fixed  ground- 
rent,  which  is  really  almost  as  good. 
All  leases  with  uncertain  fines  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  are  only  adapted  to  the 
speculator  and  to  the  man  who,  being 
connected  with  the  law,  can  transact 
its  business  without  those  heavy  fees 
which  are  incurred  whenever  Deans 
and  Chapters,  or  other  similar  bodies, 
are  to  be  dealt  with. 

7.  The  Value  regulated  by  Tenure 
and  Rental. 

House-property  in  the  various  parts 
of  Great  Britam  fluctuates  very  consider- 
ably in  value,  depending  greatly  upon 
the  stability  of  the  district,  and  the  price 
of  material  and  labour.  The  former, 
however,  is  the  main  element  in  the 
calculation,  because  the  value  of  mate- 
rials can  always  be  known,  but  the 
stability  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Thus, 
in  a  steadily-established  neighbour- 
hood, a  builder  calculates  that  his  in- 
vestment is  worth  20  or  22  years*  pur- 
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chase,  while  in  a  mushroom  seaside- 
place,  which  is  dependent  upon  fashion, 
he  will  not  like  to  speculate  without 
calculating  upon  turning  his  money 
xound  in  less  than  half  that  time.  This 
is  the  reason  why  rents  are  so  high  in 
the  latter  class  of  places,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  perfect  lottery  whether  they  will 
pay  any  at  all  at  the  end  of  half-a- 
dozen  years,  although  now  they  may 
be  crowded  to  the  utmost.  These 
points  therefore  being  taken  into  the 
account,  the  intended  purchaser  will 
be  easily  able  to  calculate  whether 
what  he  is  looking  at  is  cheap  or  dear ; 
but  he  should  always  ascertain  really 
what  the  house  is  worth  to  rent,  what 
state  of  repair  it  is  in,  and  what  is  the 
prospect  of  its  continuing  to  let,  if  he 
shoiUd  wish  to  g^ve  it  up.  In  these 
several  points  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  advice  which  he  receives  from  com- 
petent persons,  unless  he  is  himself 
able  to  judge ;  but  in  most  cases  he 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  apply 
to  a  respectable  surveyor,  who  will 
look  over  the  premises  and  give  him 
his  opinion. 

8.    The  Expenses  of  Con- 
veyance 

Form  rather  an  important  item  in  the 
consideration  of  the  value  of  house- 
property  to  an  intended  occupier.  They 
should  therefore  in  all  cases  be  set  down 
in  the  calculation  ;  and  I  believe  they 
may  be  estimated  sufficiently  for  the 
presoit  purpose  at  about  two  or  three 
per  cent.,  supposing  the  whole  value 
on  the  average  to  be  about  ;fiooo,  and 
the  tenure  to  be  freehold.  In  some 
cases  I  have  known  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase-money  paid  for 
the  conveyance,  but  these  were  only 
where  the  property  was  small — that  is, 
not  exceeding  £\<p  or  ;f200  in  value. 
The  expense  for  leaseholds  is  not  nearly 
so  heavy,  seldom  amounting  to  more 
than  14  or  2  per  cent.  This  is  of 
course  only  an  approximation,  but  it 
may  serve  as  a  guide,  however  slight. 
In  all  cases,  the  whole  legal  business 
must  be  conducted  by  a  solicitor ;  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  his 
selection. 


Sect.  2.— BY  RENTING. 

9.  Every  one  who  has  the  command 
of  money,  has,  naturally  enough,  a 
pleasure  in  living  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
because  he  can  Uy  out  what  he  pleases 
in  making  it  comfortable,  without  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  he  is  ultimately 
sinking  his  outlay.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  country 
who  have  not  the  command  of  capital, 
or  if  they  have,  they  do  not  possess  a 
knowledge  of  business  sumcient  to 
permit  them  to  enter  upon  a  purchase, 
without  risk  of  being  tsiken  in.  These 
numerous  classes,  therefore,  must  con- 
tent themselves  Mrith  renting  a  house, 
or  a  part  of  a  house  ;  and  this  they  do 
either  by  taking  it  by  the  week,  or  the 
month,  or  the  quarter,  or  as  jearly 
tenant,  or  by  lease  for  a  longer  term. 

10.  Every  person  so  renting  a  house 
is  called  a  tenant,  while  the  person 
firom  whom  he  takes  it  is  called  the 
landlord.  But  in  the  case  of  an  occu- 
pation of  a  part  of  a  house,  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  and  for  a  short  period, 
the  occupier  is  called  a  lodger,  and 
the  apartments  lodgings.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  certain  agreement  made 
between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
occupier  is  subjected  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  called  the  tenure. 
The  law  in  each  case  is  nearly  the 
same,  whether  the  occupation  is  of  a 
lodging,  or  of  a  whole  house,  the 
exceptions  being  stated  where  they 
exist. 

II.  A   Lemse 

Is  a  conveyance,  in  consideration  of 
rent,  for  a  specified  period,  of  certain 
rights  in  a  possession,  from  the  owner 
or  lessor  to  the  tenant  or  Uiste,  All 
persons  may  grant  leases  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  their  own  respective 
interests.  A  lease  may  be  dated  back 
as  far  as  the  parties  please,  but  must 
not  be  dated  on  a  day  subsequent  to 
its  execution.  It  must  be  in  writing^ 
if  for  longer  than  three  years,  and  must 
be  read  by  or  to  the  parties,  if  re- 
quired. It  must  be  signed  and  sealed 
by*  them,  or  their  agents,    properly 
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authorised ;  and  should  be  delivered 
either  by  the  lessor  or  his  attorney,  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  witnesses — 
though  this  is  often  omitted.  It  takes 
effect  from  the  date  of  delivery,  not 
from  the  date  on  the  deed.  It  gene- 
rally contains  covenants,  or  mutual 
stipulations,  by  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  On  the  landlord's  part  there 
is,  in  most  cases,  only  one,  namely, 
for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises 
by  the  lessee ;  on  the  tenant's  part, 
the  covenants  are — 1st,  to  pay  the  rent 
and  taxes ;  2nd,  to  repair ;  3rd,  against 
offensive  trades ;  4th,  to  insure  ;  and 
5th,  a  proviso  for  the  lessor's  re-entry, 
in  case  of  non-performance  of  the  stipu- 
lations, and,  during  the  lease,  for 
supervision  of  drains,  &c.  If  a  lessee 
does  not  deliver  up  possession  after  his 
term  has  expired,  he  is  liable  for  rent ; 
and  if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession  without  a  new  contract,  he 
is  termed  a  tenant  by  sufferance,  at  the 
same  rent  as  he  previously  paid.  On 
the  landlord's  acceptance  of  any  sum 
for  rent,  accruing  after  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  the  tenant  may  hold  the 
premises  from  year  to  year,  until  he 
has  had  half  a  year's  notice  to  quit. 
Leases  require  an  ad  valorem  stamp, 
or  the  common  deed  stamp,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. An  agreement  to  execute  a 
lease  is  sometimes  made,  and  it  can 
be  enforced,  but  by  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process,  if  either  of  the  parties 
to  it  be  litigious ;  but  for  all  onlinary 
purposes  it  is  sufficienL 

12.   Fixtures 

Belong  to  the  lessor,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  and  consist,  in  general,  of 
whatever  is  mediately  or  immediately 
fixed  to  the  soil,  or  out-house,  or  fold- 
yard  wall,  so  as  to  become  part  there- 
of ;  but  by  custom  they  vary  much  in 
different  localities.  A  tenant  may  al- 
ways remove  what  he  has  fixed  for  the 
convenience  of  his  trade,  such  as  en- 
gines, counters,  brewing  utensib,  &c., 
provided  he  does  so  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  term.  Erections  for 
the  purposes  of  farming  do  not  come 
under  the  above,  and  cannot  be  re- 


moved. Wainscot,  doors,  floors,  &c.,  • 
fixed  with  nails,  cannot  be  removed ; 
but  chimney-pieces  and  glasses,  cup- 
boards, bookcases,  plann^  and  fitted, 
and  \vainscot  put  up  with  scrczvs,  may 
be  removed,  so  that  the  removal  does 
not  cause  serious  damage  to  the  pre- 
mises. The  customs  with  regard  to 
fixtures  vary  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  must  be  respected ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  m  regard  to 
out-door  articles. 

13.  Repairs. 

An  outgoing  tenant  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  leave  any  ground  for  an 
action  for  dilapidations^  because  a  li- 
tigious landlord  may  cause  him  much 
annoyance  and  expense. 

14.    Rent 

Is  demandable  and  payable  any  time 
Ixtween  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  de- 
mand must  be  made  by  the  landlord, 
or  some  person  specially  authorised  by 
him.  \\  a  landlord,  in  the  middle  of 
a  quarter,  accept  the  key  of  a  house, 
and  take  possession,  he  cannot  after- 
wards recover  from  the  tenant  for 
the  rent  of  that  quarter.  Unless  there 
is  an  express  covenant  to  the  contrary, 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  though  his  pre- 
mises should  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  landlord  refuse  to  rebuild  them. 
A  tenant  is  not  bound  to  repair  dam- 
ages- by  tempest,  lightning,  or  other 
natural  casualty,  unless  there  is  a 
special  agreement  to  that  effect.  If  a 
tenant  agree  to  repair  generally,  with- 
out an  express  exception,  and  the  pre- 
mises are  burnt  down,  he  is  bound  to 
rebuild  them.  If  a  lessor  covenant  to 
repair,  and  neglects  to  do  so,  the 
lessee  may  repair,  and  deduct  the  ex- 
penses from  the  rent. 

15.  Payments 

Chargeable  to  the  landlord  are  the 
property-tax,  land-tax,  ground-rent, 
and  sewers'  rates,  which  must  be  de- 
ducted by  the  tenant  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  All  other  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  tenant. 
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i6.   A  Notice  to  Quit 
Is  necessary  where  no  certain  time  is 
fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  the  occu- 
pancy.    Where    no  certain    term    is 
mentioned,  all  tenancies  are  held  to 
be  from  year  to  year,  which  neither 
party  can  determine  without  half  a 
year's  notice.    If,  therefore,  possession 
is  once  taken,  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
retain    it    for   a   twelvemonth ;    and 
though  he  may  sub-let  it  to  another 
tenant  before  that  time,  the  landlord 
may  still  look  to  him  for  the  rent.  The 
half-year's  notice  should  be  so  given 
as  to  expire  on  the  same  quarter-day 
as  that  on  which  the  tenant  took  pos- 
session.    When  the  tenancy  is  for  a 
less  period  than  a  year,  the  notice  de- 
pends on  the  letting :  thus,  if  taken 
by  the  quarter,  a  quarter's  notice ;  if 
by  the  month,  a  month's  notice  ;  and 
if  weekly,  a  week's  notice  must  be 
given.     Weekly  rent  is  paid  weekly; 
but  if  it  be  allowed  to  run  on  to  a 
quarter,  and  is  then  paid  as  quarter's 
rent,  the  tenant  becomes  a  quarterly 
one.     Notice  by  word  of  mouth  is 
sufficient,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  given,  and  was  sufficiently  ex- 
pUcit.       A  written  notice  should  be 
ser\'ed  on  the  tenant  himself,  or  else 
left  with  his   wife  or  servant  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode.     If  a  notice  is 
improperly  worded,   objection  should 
be    made  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Non-compliance    with    a    notice   in 
^v^iting  subjects  the  tenant  to  an  action 
for  ejectment,   or  to  the  payment  of 
double  rent,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt,  if  the   notice  was  given  by 
the  landlord,  or  by  distress,  if  given 
by  the  tenant.    The  following  is  the 
usual  form. 

Sir, — I  hereby  give  you  notice,  that 

I  shall  quit,  on  or  before  the day 

of the   house  (or  apartments,  as 

the  case  maybe)  I  hold  of  you  in 

street,  at  the  rent  of  £—  per . 

Dated  this day  of 1 8 — . 

Your  obedt.  Servt., 

A.  B. 
ToMr.  C.  D., 
Street 


When  the  notice  is  from  the  landlord 
to  the  tenant,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
alter  the  above  wording  accordingly. 

17.  Lodgers'  Goods, 
By  a  recent  act,  are  not  liable  to 
distress  for  rent  by  a  superior  land- 
lord, but  are  still  liable  to  the  house- 
holder. If  a  householder  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  his  lodger,  and  the  latter 
persists  in  remaining,  even  after  his 
goods  have  been  taken  for  rent  due, 
the  proper  course  is  to  give  a  written 
notice,  that  if  he  does  not  quit  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  mentioned,  he 
must  pay  an  advstnce  to  the  extent  of 
double  his  previous  rent,  and  in  de- 
fault, he  will,  in  his  absence  from  his 
apartment,  be  shut  out  from  its 
occupancy. 

18.   The  following  Cautions 
Should   be   exercised  in  agreeing  to 
rent  premises    of  any  kind.     In  all 
cases,  the  incoming  tenant  should  see 
that  all  arrears  of  rent,   ground-rent, 
and  taxes  are  paid.     He  should  also, 
in  purchasing  a  lease,  take  care  that 
he  is  not  paying  for  fixtures  the  pro- 
perty of   the  landlord.     The   tenant 
should  also  carefully  examine  if  there 
are   any  symptoms  of  damp  on  the 
walls,  or  of  smoke  on  the  chimney- 
pieces.     The  former  may  be  known 
by  the  paper  peeling  off",  or  the  walls 
being  discoloured,    while    the  latter 
shows  itself  too  plainly   to   be  mis- 
taken. Unpleasant  smells,  also,  should 
be  inquired    into,  both   in  and  near 
the  house.      All  broken  glass  should 
be  repaired  before  entering  upon  the 
occupancy,  or  else  a  note  should  be 
taken,   or  the  broken  panes  may  be 
charged  upon  the  tenant  on  giving  up 
possession.   The  drains  should  be  care- 
fully examined,   and  their  sufficiency 
ascertained.     To  do  this  effectually  an 
architect  or  surveyor  should   be  em- 
ployed, and  moreover  one  who  will 
really    perform   the    task  he    under- 
takes. 


Sect.  3.— BUILDING. 

19.  The  third  and  last  alternative  in 
procuring    a   house,    is    to  build  it. 
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which,  as  the  proverb  already  quoted 
says,  is  the  province  of  fools.  Never- 
theless, as  many  are  so,  or  must  make 
themselves  so,  "  for  this  occasion 
only,"  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
plan.  The  former  may  be  at  once 
summed  up  in  the  simple  fact,  that 
by  building  his  house,  a  nxan  may  suit 
himself  exactly  as  to  plan  (if  he  knows 
beforehand  what  he  wants),  and  may 
thus  obtain  what  rooms  and  offices 
will  meet  his  requirements,  and  no 
more.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  build  too  often  over-build,  being 
led  on  from  one  thing  to  another, 
until  they  find  them^lves  at  last  mas- 
ters of  a  castle  instead  of  a  cottage, 
and  are  consequently  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  change  it  for  a  gaol  or  a 
workhouse.  Few  people  end  by  find- 
ing themselves  possessed  of  exactly 
what  their  fancy  painted  to  them  be- 
forehand ;  and  this  partly  arises  from 
their  inexperience  and  want  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  of  plan-knowledge  as 
well.  Houses  on  paper  look  very 
different  to  the  reality ;  and  very  often 
what  makes  a  pretty  drawing  enough 
will  not  only  make  a  pretty  hole  in 
the  purse,  but  also  result  in  a  dismal, 
dark,  and  perhaps  otherwise  incon- 
venient dwelling-house.  It  behoves  a 
prudent  man,  therefore,  to  look  well 
before  he  leaps  into  a  sea  of  bricks  and 
mortar;  and  nothing  but  an  almost 
absolute  necessity  to  build,  for  want  of 
a  suitable  choice  in  either  of  the  other 
modes,  will  warrant  such  an  under- 
taking, where  economy  of  time,  tem- 
per, and  money  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence. Much  will  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  of  building  possessed 
by  the  individual,  and  upon  his  pow^ers 
of  dealing  successfully  with  architects, 
workpeople,  and  tradesmen  ;  for  if  he 
has  not  that  power,  he  had  better  by 
all  means  build  his  castles  in  the  air, 
and  avoid  the  reality  as  he  would  the 
plague. 

20.  But  supposing  that  either  neces- 
sity or  choice  induces  the  attempt, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  ways  and  means 
of  avoiding  much  of  the  risk  and  in- 
convenience which  too   often   attend 


upon  it.  The  first  great  error  con- 
sists in  beginning  too  soon.  Every 
plan  should  be  fully  matured  and 
weighed,  before  a  single  day's  work 
is  done.  Unless  he  has  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  architect,  the  pro- 
prietor should  first  make  himself 
master  of  every  detail  as  to  prices  of 
materials,  by  personal  application  at 
timber-merchants',  brick-yardsj  stone - 
quarries,  lime-kilns,  &c.  He  may 
then  ascertain  the  price  of  labour  in 
each  department,  and  of  delivering  the 
articles  at  the  intended  site,  after  which 
it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  decide 
upon  his  plan.  The  reason  for  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  when 
money  is  an  object  of  great  considera- 
tion, the  comparative  price  of  mate- 
rials, and  of  hauling  them  to  the  spot, 
will  often  guide  to  the  choice  of  plan. 
Thus,  in  some  situations  freestone  is 
cheap,  and  brick  dear,  while  in  others, 
stone  may  be  very  expensive,  and  brick 
either  cheap  or  easily  made  on  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  the  soil 
being  a  clay  fit  for  the  purpose.  Now, 
in  proportion  as  the  one  material  is 
better  adapted  than  the  other  to  a 
particular  style,  so  should  that  style 
c)e  selected,  when  the  material  suited 
to  it  is  the  cheapest.  The  choice  of  ^ 
plan,  however,  depends  upon  still 
more  varying  considerations,  and  it  is 
one  which  calls  for  great  judgment 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  master- 
mind. Where  there  is  a  family,  each 
member  will  be  sure  to  call  out  loudly 
for  a  pet  project ;  and  if  all  are  gra- 
tified, the  sum  total  would  generally 
exceed  the  limits  set  by  the  paternal 
will.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  trying  to  gratify  all  in  part, 
and  it  is  no  slight  task  to  do  this.  One 
member  will  demand  high  rooms ; 
another  will  be  imperative  in  the 
matter  of  a  good-sized  floor,  fit  for 
dancing ;  whilst  a  tliird  will  want 
plenty  of  snug  comers  for  a  quiet 
gossip  or  flirtation.  The  master  who 
tries  to  please  all,  will  try  in  vain, 
and  he  will  find  this  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  difficulties.  But  suppose 
this  matter  settled,  he  has  next  to 
1  consider  how  he  shall   carry  out  his 
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plan — whether  he  shall  employ  an 
architect,  or  build  in  his  own  way  ;  and 
this  must  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
investigation.  But  in  any  case,  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  firm  in 
the  matter  of  outlay,  if  it  is  a  subject 
of  importance  to  him ;  and  if  not,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble 
himself  with  these  remarks. 

21.  Architects'  and  Builders' 
Bills 
Are  so  often  sore  subjects  in  families, 
that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  enter  here 
a  little  in  detail  into  a  consideration 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
conduct  their  business.  The  former 
profess  to  draw  the  plans,  and  super- 
intend the  building  of  houses,  for  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  which  in 
a  lazge  scale  is  very  good  pay  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  house  which  ought  to 
cost  let  us  say  CiocOy  the  trouble  of 
drawing  plans,  and  of  properly  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  work, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  in  a  much  larger 
building,  and  would  never  be  properly 
remunerated  by  the  payment  of  ;^5o. 
The  consequence  is,  either  that  the 
architect  neglects  his  duty  of  super- 
intendence, or  else  he  pays  himself  in 
other  ways,  such  as  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure, or  receiving  an  extra  per- 
centage from  the  builder.  Both  of 
these  practices  are  so  common,  as  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ; 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  gentlemen  in  the  profession 
whose  business  is  of  so  high  a  cha- 
racter as  to  set  them  above  the  temp- 
tation to  which  others  are  subject.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
their  hands  are  generally  tied  up  in 
house-building,  by  the  whims  and 
crotchets  of  their  employers,  and  that 
their  taste  b  often  »o  shocked,  that 
they  are  tempted  to  revenge,  by  dip- 
ping into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  dictates  of  their 
better  tastes.  This,  however,  although 
it  may  excuse  their  practices  in  some 
measure,  is  yet  a  very  lame  apology ; 
and-  the  profession  are  bound  to  purge 
themselves  from  the  practice,  by  adopt- 
ing a   different   course.      Whenever 


taste  is  an  object  which  can  be  gratified 
with  propriety,  an  architect  ought  to 
be  consulted  before  he  draws  the  plans ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
should  do  more  than  this.  If  the 
proprietor  will  only  set  before  him 
what  he  wants  clearly  and  plainly,  a 
properlyqualified  architect  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  draw  a  plan  suited  to  the 
views  and  purse  of  his  client.  The 
difficulty  generally  lies  in  persuading 
the  architect  to  count  the  cost,  partly 
because  he  benefits  by  an  increased 
expenditure,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  the  beautiful. 
The  latter  is  a  motive  which  we  can 
hardly  blame ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  no  right  to  indulge 
in  expensive  ornamentation  when  he 
knows  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
means  of  his  employer.  For  this  plan 
and  specification  the  architect  ought 
to  be  properly  paid ;  and  no  one 
should  grumble  at  his  demanding  such 
a  sum  as  is  commensurate  with  his 
previous  outlay  in  education,  and  with 
his  skill  in  designing.  But  beyond 
:his,  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  work,  which  should  now  either  be 
superintended  by  the  owner  or  by  a 
clerk  of  the  works.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  an  architect  is  gene- 
rally educated  at  an  expense  varying 
f rom  ;f  500  to  £2000  or  ^  3000.  H  ow, 
then,  can  he  be  expected  to  fulfil  an 
office  which  a  clerk  of  the  works,  at  a 
salary  of  two  or  three  pounds  a  week, 
will  give  his  whole  time  to,  and  not 
only  that,  but  be  really  much  better  fitted 
for  the  work  by  practical  experience. 
It  ianot  an  occasional  inspection  which 
will  prevent  fraud  in  the  use  of  im- 
proper materials,  but  a  constant  and 
careful  supervision  only ;  and  hence, 
with  all  his  care  in  looking  over  a 
house  once  a  week  or  fortnight  during 
the  building,  an  architect  will  be  liable 
to  pass  over  defects.  I  am  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  the  profession  would  gain 
in  public  estimation  and  support,  if 
they  would  adopt  this  plan,  and  that 
hundreds  of  men  who  now  do  not  pay 
for  the  rent  of  their  chambers  would 
be  employed  in  drawing  plans  and  spe- 
cifications,  if  they  would   afterwards 
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give  up  the  superintendence  to  other 
hands.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this  ;  if  the  plan  is  drawn,  the  designer 
persuades  the  owner  that  no  one  else 
can  cany  out  his  views  ;  and  too  often 
this  is  the  case,  for  numberless  in- 
stances occur  where  the  original  plan 
requires  modification  from  some  ra- 
dical defects.  But  if  architects  were 
more  frequently  employed  in  this  de- 
scription of  work,  they  would  succeed 
better  than  they  now  often  do,  and 
would  not  then  design  houses  without 
staircases,  as  the  standing  joke  alleges 
against  one  of  the  calling. 

22.  A  Clerk  of  the  Works 

Is  simply  a  practical  man,  who  not 
only  understands  the  nature  of  work 
of  all  kinds  thoroughly,  but  can  cal- 
culate quantities,  set  out  plans,  and 
keep  accounts  accurately,  lie  should 
of  course  be  honest  and  steady  ;  and 
he  should  be  able  to  manage  and  con- 
trol the  journeymen  at  work,  if  the 
house  is  to  be  built  by  the  proprietor, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  master- 
builder.  In  the  case  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  last  person,  the  clerk  of 
the  works  is  his  servant,  and  fur- 
nishes details  of  the  plans  as  they  are 
w^anted,  and  sees  that  they  are  pro- 
perly carried  out.  But  in  houses  of  a 
size  suited  to  the  incomes  which  de- 
mand economy,  and  which  I  have 
limited  in  this  book  to  ;f  1500  a  year, 
a  clerk  of  the  works  will  pay  for  his 
salary  when  he  is  employed  by  the 
owner  himself  to  superintend  a  number 
of  journeymen  who  are  engaged  either 
by  day  or  piece-work,  independent  of 
a  master-builder. 

23.  Master-builders 

Are  employed  either  by  contract,  in 
which  case  they  require  a  detailed 
specification,  usually  drawn  out  by  an 
architect,  or  else  they  undertake  to 
build,  charging  for  materials  and  day- 
labour,  to  the  net  cost  of  M'hich  they 
profess  to  add  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ; 
or,  lastly,  they  charge  what  is  called 
"measure  and  value,"  estimated  at 
prices  published  annually   in  certain 


price  books,  which  are  always  the  top 
prices  of  the  respective  periods  in  the 
London  market.  Now,  as  labour  is 
50  per  cent.,  and  most  materials  are 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  higher  there 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it 
is  absurd  to  allow  of  such  a  scale  of 
prices  being  charged  out  of  London  ; 
yet  this  is  often  done  from  the  first, 
and  still  oftener  as  the  sole  mode  of 
terminating  a  dispute.  The  higher 
branches  of  the  art  of  building  demand 
a  long  experience  and  great  aptitude 
for  mathematical  calculation,  as  well 
as  promptitude  in  devising  expedients 
to  meet  the  constantly  occurring  acci- 
dents to  which  even  the  best  schemes 
are  liable.  But  in  every-day  house 
building  nothing  of  this  high  order  of 
science  is  required,  but  only  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  mechanics. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  master-builder 
is  by  no  means  required  ;  and  if,  in- 
stead, a  good  smd  trustworthy  clerk  of 
the  works  can  be  obtained,  who  will 
not  mind  putting  his  hand  to  little  odd 
jobs,  he  will  save  some  hundreds  in 
the  outlay.  In  point  of  economy,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  respectable  builder,  taking 
care  to  have  his  work  well  supervised 
either  by  the  architect  or  by  the 
owner,  if  competent,  or  if  not,  by 
some  other  party  who  is.  As  I  have 
already  remarked,  there  is  too  often 
an  understanding  between  the  builder 
and  the  architect,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  trust  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  latter ;  and  yet  in  case 
of  a  contract,  the  payment  must  always 
be  subject  to  the  approval  and  order 
of  some  third  party,  and  there  is  no 
one  else  who  can  be  fixed  upon  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  builder.  The  svs- 
tem  of  contract,  therefore,  necessitates 
the  employment  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other ;  and,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  on  the 
small  scale,  although  in  large  public 
buildings  it  answers  well  enough.  In 
them  the  reputation  of  the  architect  is 
at  stake ;  and  he  is  bound  to  attend 
to  his  duties,  and  in  fact  he  generally 
does. 
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24.  Owing  to  the  recent  strikes. 
The  prices  of  all  building  materials 
are  now  (1873)  so  fluctuating,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  giving 
them  in  detaiL  Nothing  more  will, 
therefore,  be  done  than  to  hint  at  the 
compazative  cost  of  those  likely  to  be 


useful.  Various  builders*  price-books 
are  published  eveiy  year,  which  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  order  of  any 
bookseller,  and  will  give  the  top 
London  price  of  the  time,  from  whicti 
a  considerable  reduction  nuy  be  made 
in  labour  in  the  country,  buf  not  ne- 
cessarily for  materials. 
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Sect  X.— QUARRIED  STONES. 

35.  Quarried  stones  are  those  found 
in  a  natural  state  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  arti- 
ficial substitutes  for  them  which  man 
forms  in  situations  where  nature  re- 
fuses to  display  the  former  useful  ma- 
terial In  many  extensive  clay  districts 
no  stone  is  found,  and  building  of  any 
material  but  wood  is  almost  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  the  brickmaker,  who 
fashions  and  bums  the  clay  into  a  kind 
of  artificial  stone. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  quarried 
stones  used  for  building  purposes  in 
Great  Britain,  consisting  cbieny  of  the 
following  :  ist,  marble  ;  2nd,  granite ; 
3rd,  oolitic  and  magnesian  limestones ; 
4th,  sandstone ;  5th,  unhewn  rough 
stones  of  various  kinds,  including  flint 
stones,  and  used  in  what  are  called 
rabble  walls ;  6th,  slate  of  various 
thicknesses  and  qualities. 

26.   Marbles 

Are  of  numberless  qualities  and  co- 
lours, varying  from  the  pure  white  of 
Carrara  to  the  highly-coloured  ser- 
pentine and  black-and-gold.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  to  give  the  prices  of  the 
most  common.  The  price  is  calcu- 
lated in  slabs  of  one  inch  thick,  at 
per  foot  superficial ;  and  if  the  marble 
is  required  thicker,  or  the  reverse, 
a  proportionate  increase  or  reduc- 
tion must  be  made.  Statuary,  7^. 
to  lOf.  per  foot ;  vein,  2j.  to  2j.  dd,  : 
black-and-goldy  ^r.  to  3/.  6t/. 


27.  Granite 

Is  little  used  in  house-building.  It  is 
obtained  from  quarries  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Scotland,  the  price 
varying  according  to  the  locality.  In 
London  the  granite  is  nearly  all  either 
from  the  Cornish  or  Aberdeen  quar- 
ries, and  the  price  is  about  from  3^.  to 
4x.  per  foot  cube  ;  depending  upon  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  stone.  Paving- 
stones  of  granite  are  little  more  than 
half  this  price. 

28.  Oolitic  Stones 
Consist  chiefty  of  the  three  following 
varieties,  to  which,  however,  some  few 
may  be  added,  but  which  are  only 
used  in  very  limited  circles.  The  three 
are  :  Portland,  Caen,  and  Bath  Stone. 
The  first  two  being  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  a  pale,  almost  white  colour,  whilst 
the  last  is  of  a  yellowish  cast,  and 
neither  so  fine  nor  so  durable  as  the 
first,  though  perhaps  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  second.  All  are  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  small  shells 
and  other  fossil  remains,  cemented  by 
carbonate  of  lime. 

29.  Sandstones. 

There  are  several  sandstones  used 
in  building  throughout  Great  Britain, 
some  of  which  are  very  durable,  whilst 
others  are  as  quickly  perishable  by  ex 
posure  to  the  air.  The  red  sandstone 
is  in  some  districts  sold  at  2x.  per  ton 
at  the  quarry,  and  very  commonly  at 
5/.  and  6x.  Grey  sandstones  are  gene- 
rally harder,  and  sometimes  are  so  much 
so  as  to  be  fitted  for  steps  and  sills. 
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30.  Flints  and  Rough  Rubble - 

stone 

ai;e  seldom  used,  except  on  or  near  the 
spot  where  they  are  found  ;  and  there 
they  may  usually  be  obtained  for  a  very 
low  sum,  averaging  perhaps  is.  per  cubic 
yard.  The  hauling  is  the  chief  item  in 
all  cases  of  this  material,  and  when  the 
distance  is  considerable  itbrings  the  price 
up  to  an  amount  which  forbids  its  use. 

31.   Slate 

Is  used  either  in  slabs  of  one,  two,  or 
three  inches  thick,  for  the  purpose  of 
paving  or  fordoor-steps,  or  galleries  and 
balconies,  or  again  for  forming  cisterns. 
When  split  into  thin  layers  it  consti- 
tutes the  species  of  roofing  known  as 
**  slates."  The  slates  used  in  London 
and  the  south  of  England  are  almost 
all  brought  from  Bangor,  in  Carnar- 
vonshire. Lightness  is  an  essential 
quality,  on  account  of  the  stress  which 
a  heavy  slate  throws  upon  the  roof; 
but  sponginess  is  equally  to  be  avoided, 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  slate 
should  always  be  calculated  when  soaked 
in  watery  since  the  more  it  absorbs, 
the  more  it  will  weigh  after  rain.  Those 
are  the  best  which  feel  hard  and  rough, 
and  ring  well  when  struck  with  a  light 
tool ;  but  no  one  should  buy  slates 
without  some  slight  experience,  any 
more  than  any  other  building  materials. 
In  calculating  the  quantities  required, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  size  of 
the  slate,  the  greater  number  will  be 
required  to  cover  a  square  of  roofing. 

Squares. 

1000  Ladies  (16  by  8)    ^*dll  cover  4} 

,,  Countesses  (20  by  10)      ,,  7 

Duchesses  (24  by  12)      „  10 

Rags  and  Queens  (36  by  24)  20 

Imperials  (30  by  24)        ,,  30 

Patent       (30 1^  24)       ,,  40 


>> 


»» 


»> 
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Sect.    2.  — ARTIFICIAL 
STONES,  &c. 

32.  Bricks 

Are  the  most  common  substitutes  for 
stone,  and  are  in  common  use  wherever 
brick-earth  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 


rate  than  stone.  In  some  districts  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  in  the  oolitic 
formation  for  instance,  where  stone  is 
used  as  the  common  farm-fence.  Bricks 
are  manufactured  by  tempering  the 
clay  by  means  of  a  pug-mill,  and  then 
squeezing  it  into  a  mould  ;  it  is  after- 
wards dried  and  b«mt.  Their  good- 
ness depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
clay  and  the  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. The  best  brick-earth  is  a  clayey 
loam,  neither  containing  too  much  sand, 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  too 
brittle,  nor  too  much  clay,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the 
burning.  It  should  be  dug  the  year 
before  it  is  wanted  to  be  made  up,  in 
order  that  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  contained  in  it  maybe  given  off. 
It  is  usual  to  dig  it  in  the  autumn,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  till  the  spring,  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  rain. 
In  the  spring  it  is  worked  up  by  the 
mill,  and  is  then  moulded  either  by  the 
hand  of  the  brick- maker  or  by  the  brick- 
making  machine ;  after  which  it  is 
dried  in  the  air,  and  then  burnt  in  a 
clamp  or  kiln. 

33.  Clamps 

Are  most  commonly  used  near  London, 
and  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
worst  bricks  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
hence  called  **  place  bricks."  The 
good  bricks  are  then  ranged  tier  over 
tier,  with  a  layer  of  breeze  or  cinders 
two  or  three  inches  thick  between  all  the 
courses,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  thicker  stratum  of  the  same  material. 
Against  one  side  (usually  the  western) 
a  fire-place  with  a  flue  is  built,  and 
this  flue  branches  out  into  others  run- 
ning through  the  clamp,  and  filled  with 
coaL  and  wood,  packed  closely  with 
breeze  in  the  intervals.  In  this  mode 
a  clamp  may  be  burnt  in  rather  less 
than  a  month.  Kiltts  are  in  use  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  generally  form  very  nearly  a 
cube  of  12  feet  on  every  side.  The 
walls  incline  slightly  inwards,  and  are 
from  14  to  18  inches  thick.  The  fire- 
place is  ranged  in  arches  (either  three 
or  four  in  number),  with  spaces  open 
at  the  top,  forming  a  kind  of  open  net- 
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work,  above  which  the  bricks  are  piled 
to  the  number  usually  of  20,000  at  a 
time.  At  first  the  mouth  of  the  fire- 
place is  closed  up  with  pieces  of  brick 
and  wet  day,  which  are  gradually  re- 
moved as  the  fire  increases.  Fuel  of 
various  kinds  is  used  in  different  locali- 
ties, from  coal  to  heath  and  brushwood, 
and  the  time  varies  from  two  to  four 
days.  The  price  for  making  and  burn- 
ing is  affected  considerably  by  the  value 
of  labour  and  fuel.  Machine-made 
bricks  are  now  sold  somewhat  cheaper 
than  the  hand  -made  article.  Many  are 
now  produced  in  this  way  with  hollows 
through  them,  by  which  the  quantity 
of  clay  is  greatly  reduced,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  sold  at  a  lower 
price.  They  answer  every  purpose  in 
house  -  building,  and  are  certainly 
warmer  than  the  solid  brick. 

34*  The  varieties  of  Bricks 

Depend  chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  clay 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  also 
in  part  upon  the  perfection  of*  their 
manufacture.  The  following  are  the 
chief  sorts,  viz.  : — Malms  or  marl- 
stocks,  stocks,  place  bricks  (called 
builders  in  the  north),  fire  bricks, 
moulded  bricks,  hollow  bricks,  clin- 
kers, &c.  Marl  -  stocks  are  of 
various  shades  of  yellow  or  buff, 
and  are  made  either  from  a  natural 
marl  suited  to  the  purpose,  or  from  a 
mixture  ofchalk  and  loam.  The  finest 
are  called  "firsts"  or  "cutters,"  and 
are  used  for  arches,  being  readily 
nibbed  to  a  gauge  for  the  purpose. 
The  "  seconds  are  used  for  fronts,  and 
may  be  either  laid  as  they  are,  or 
"rubbed  and  gauged."  Stocks  are 
both  red  and  gray,  and  of  various  inter- 
mediate shades.  Some  red  stocks  will 
rub  well  enough  for  arch  work,  and 
there  is  a  red  brick  made  on  purpose, 
which  will  rub  as  well  as  the  best 
marl-stock.  Place  Bricks  are  the 
refuse  of  the  marl-stocks,  as  Builders 
are  of  the  stocks,  and  both  are  used  for 
internal  and  back  walls.  Fire  Bricks 
arc  made  at  Stourbridge  and  in  Wales, 
and  are  used  for  setting  grates,  ovens, 
^c.  Moulded  Bricks  are  now  sold 
in  every  variety  of  form  for  common 


mouldings,  &c.  They  may  readily  be 
obtained  to  order  of  any  pattern. 
Hollow  Bricks  arc  alluded  to  above, 
and  are  chiefly  used  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  Clinkers  are  very  hard 
bricks,  used  for  paving  yards,  stables, 

&C. 

A  rod  of  reduced  brickwork  contains 
272  feet  superficial  of  14-inch  brick- 
work, and  requires  4500  bricks  of  the 
ordinary  size,  allowing  for  waste,  which 
is  set  against  the  fiues,  bond  timber, 
&c.  Stock  bricks,  set  four  courses  to  a 
foot  in  fronts,  require  43 50  bricks  to  a 
rod  of  reduced  work. 

7  bricks  are  required  to  a  foot  super, 
effacing. 

10  bricks  to  a  foot  super,  of  gauged 
arches. 

30  bricks  on  edge,  or  45  flat,  to  a 
yard  of  brick -nogging. 

36  stocks  laid  flat,  or  52  on  edge, 
form  one  yard  of  paving. 
.     36  paving  bricks  laid  flat,  or  82  on 
edge,  make  one  yard  of  paving. 

35-  Tiles 
Are  made  much  in  the  same  way  as 
bricks,  and  of  the  same  materials. 
They  vary  in  size  and  form,  as  well  as 
colour  and  texture.  The  following  are 
the  chief  sorts  used: — Plane  or 
Crown  Tiles  have  a  rectangular 
shape  and  plane  surface.  They  are 
104  inches  long,  6i  wide,  and  5-8lhs 
of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  manu- 
factured either  with  a  hole,  top  and 
bottom,  for  a  peg,  or  else  with  a  lip, 
which  turns  down  over  the  lath. 
Ridge,  Hip,  and  Gutter  Tiles  are 
made  for  the  various  purposes  which 
their  names  imply.  Pan  Tiles  have 
also  a  rectangular  form,  but  not  a  plane 
surface,  one  lip  being  turned  over  the 
next  sidewise.  They  have  no  holes 
for  pegs,  but  are  always  made  with  a 
lip.  Paving  Tiles  are  of  various 
kmds  and  dimensions.  Tiles,  like 
bricks,  are  sometimes  made  hollow. 

A  square  of  plane  tiles  requires 
from  600  to  800,  according  to  the 
gauge. 

A  square  of  pan  tiles  requires 
from  150  to  180,  according  to  the 
gauge. 
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36.  Clay  Draining  Pipes,  Chimney 

Pots,   &c., 

Are  made  of  brick  clay,  either  glazed 
or  unglazed ;  the  former  being  pre- 
ferred for  all  house  purposes  in  drain- 
ing. The  Patent  Drain  Pipe  is  the 
best  for  house  drainage,  because  the 
joints  can  be  laid  with  much  more 
accuracy.  It  is  a  trifle  dearer  than 
the  ordinary  pipe,  but  its  superior 
advantages  more  than  counterbalance 
this,  and  the  saving  in  cement  is 
considerable. 

37.  Patent  Artificial  Stones 

Are  employed  for  various  purposes 
with  good  effect,  and  by  many  are 
supposed  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
natural  stone.  When  used  for  orna- 
mental work,  as,  for  instance,  Gothic 
window^s,  &c.,  they  are  much  cheaper 
than  worked  stone ;  but  as  to  their 
durability,  time  alone  can  show. 


Sect.  3.— MORTAR,  PLAS- 
TER, STUCCO,  AND 
CEMENTS. 

38.  Mortar 

Is  used  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
bricks  and  stones,  and  is  made  of  lime 
and  sand  in  varying  proportions.  Lime 
consists  of  either  chalk  or  limestone 
burnt  in  a  kiln  till  the  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  driven  off,  and  the  lime 
is  left  more  or  less  pure,  and  is  then 
known  as  "  quick  lime."  In  this  pro- 
cess the  stone  loses  about  one-half  its 
weight ;  but  the  bulk  varies  very  slightly, 
till  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  when  it 
re-absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
crumbles  and  expands  to  double  its 
former  bulk,  and  is  called  **  slack 
lime."  There  are  numerous  qualities 
met  with  throughout  England,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Bristol  lime,  are  of  a  pure 
white,  while  others  are  bluish  or 
brownish  in  colour;  but,  being  a  bulky 
article,  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  quality 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  choos- 
ing, of  course,  the  best  within  reach. 


The  two  primary  varieties  are  stone- 
lime  and  chalk-lime. 

In  the  Midland  districts  lime  is  sold 
by  the  load,  or  by  the  ton,  varying 
greatly  in  price.  ^ 

39.  Sand  and  Gravel 
For  concrete  are  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  England ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  very  scarce.  No  sea-shore  sand 
should  be  used  in  building,  as,  in  spite 
of  all  washing,  it  will  retain  its  saline 
qualities  and  absorb  moisture.  Sands 
free  from  clay  are  called  "  sharp,"  and 
make  very  strong,  good  mortar ;  when 
the  quantity  of  clay  is  considerable, 
they  require  washing.  The  price  of 
sand  varies  from  2j.  to  5j.  per  cubic 
yard.  In  many  places  sand  may  be 
got  on  the  premises  by  sinking  a  pit. 

40.  Hair, 

Used  in  plaster  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  parts  together,  is  sold  by 
the  pound  ;  the  quantity  consumed  is  ^ 
not  sufficient  to  make  its  cost  an  im- 
portant consideration,  but  the  price 
varies  from  lod.  to  is.  4d.  per  lb.  in 
different  localities. 

41.   Plaster  of  Paris, 

Which  is  calcined  gypsum,  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
cornices  and  internal  mouldings  of  all 
kinds.  Wherever,  also,  wall  plaster 
is  required  to  set  rapidly,  a  mixture  of 
this  article  with  common  lime  is  em- 
ployed. 

42.    Cements 

Of  various  kinds  are  employed  in 
external  and  internal  house- work. 
Roman  cement  is  made  in  and  near 
London,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  London  or  Parker  cement ;  and  at 
and  near  Stourbridge,  called  the  Stour- 
bridge Roman  cement.  The  London 
variety  is  much  darker  in  colour,  and 
is  generally  considered  superior  to  the 
Stourbridge  quality;  but  the  latter  is 
much  better  made  now  than  formerly, 
while  the  London  cement  is  said  to 
have  deteriorated  in  its  good  qualities. 
Both  are  too  dark  for  external  work 
without  colouring ;  and  hence  there 
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have  been  sold  and  used  of  late  years 
two  cements — one  in  imitation  of  Port- 
land stone,  and  the  other  of  Bath  stone, 
and  called  after  the  respective  native 
%  stones.  All  are  mixed  in  use  with 
varying  proportions  of  sand.  Parian 
cement  is  still  whiter,  and  is  in- 
tended as  a  humble  imitation  of 
marble. 

43.  Mortar 

Is  made  of  varying  proportions  of  lime 
and  sand,  depending  greatly  upon  the 
species  of  lime  used.      The  average 
proportion  is  as  I  of  lime  to  3  of  sand, 
but  with  many  kinds  i  to  4  is  a  still 
better  2md  stronger  proportion.    Some- 
times cinders  are  added  to  increase  the 
hardness  or  give  colour,  both  of  which 
purposes  they  effect.     Common  mortar 
is  made  as  follows : — A  bed  of  sand  is 
first  made  by  heaping  it  up  around  the 
space  which  is. to  be  occupied  by  the 
mortar.     In  this  area  the  quick  lime 
is  then  heaped,  and  water  thrown  over 
it  sufficient  to  slake  it ;  after  this  enough 
sand  to  cover  all  up  is  thrown  over  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  is  left  till  the 
next  day,  during  which  time  the  lime 
becomes  thoroughly  slaked.    The  next 
operation  consists  in  mixing  in  more 
sand  and  water,  which  is  done  by  the 
labourer  usually  with  his  shovel,  beat- 
ing it  over  again  and  again  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.     It 
is  now  fit  for  use,  and  should  never  be 
laid  on  more  than  a  day  or  two  old,  if 
it  is  desired  to  set  strong,  and  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  bricks.      The  contrary 
opinion  is  very  commonly  held,  but  it 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  laziness,  and  to 
avoid  the  waste  which  occurs  when 
mortar  long  mixed  is  rejected.    I  am 
quite  satisfied    that    the  strength    of 
brick  walls  mainly  depends  upon  at- 
tention to  this  point.     Sometimes  a 
mortar  pug-mill  is  used  when  large 
works  are   in  hand;    but  for  private 
purposes    such    an    adjunct    is    not 
needed. 

44.  Concrete 

Consists  of  lime,  or  cement,  and 
gravel,  mixed  as  fast  as  it  is  used,  and 
poured  into  the  trenches  cut  for  the 
tbondatioDS  from  a  height  of  six  or 


eight  feet,  using  a  stage  for  the  purpose. 
It  sets  into  a  uniform  solid  body, 
which  forms  an  excellent  foundation. 
Cement  concrete  is  also  used  for 
walls. 

45.  Plaster 

For  the  walls  requires  all  the  lime  to 
be  slaked  in  a  laige  iron  furnace  or 
wooden  tub,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
water  till  it  assumes  the  consistence 
of  cream.  It  is  then  strained  off  into 
a  large  area,  bordered  by  sand  to  a 
height  of  about  eight  inches,  where  it 
is  left  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
is  then  mixed  with  sand  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3,  4,  or  6  parts  of  sand  to 
I  of  lime.  Sometimes  Bristol  lime  is 
used,  in  which  case  no  sand  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  mortar  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  is  called  "putty."  Hair  is 
sprinkled  over  the  lime  before  the  sand 
is  added,  and  worked  thoroughly  in 
with  a  rake.  Plaster  mixed  largely 
with  sand,  and  hair  added  to  it,  is 
called  "coarse  stuff,''  and  is  used  for 
the  first  rough  coat.  Lime  mixed  with 
water,  and  left  to  get  thick,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  hair,  is  deno- 
minated "fine  stuff."  When  plaster 
of  Paris  is  added,  it  is  called  "gauge 
stuff." 

46.  In  Plastering  Ceilings 

And  wooden  partitions,  laths  either  of 
oak  or  fir  are  used.  According  to  their 
thickness  they  are  called  "single,  lath- 
and-a-half,  or  double";  and  the  oak 
are  dso  either  "sap"  for  internal  work, 
or  *  *  heart "  for  tiling.  The  prices  vary 
much  in  different  legalities,  depending, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  prevalence 
of  oak  timber  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  also,  of  course,  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  lath.  From  2s.  to  4s.  per  bundle 
wUl  include  almost  all  their  variations. 
A  bundle  will  cover  over  about  4^ 
yards,  using  for  the  purpose  about 
300  nails. 

47.  Rough  Cast  and  Stucco 

Are  forms  of  mortar  used  for  external 
work,  the  former  being  lime  rapidly 
mixed  with  washed  gravel  and  water, 
while  ^e  latter  is  composed  of  sand 
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and  lime,  mixed  when  dry  carefully 
together,  and  then  tempered  with 
water,  and  used  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

48.  Pugging 
Is  rough  plaster,  mixed  with  chopped 
hay,  spread  over  rough  boards  fixed 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  to 
break  the  sound  between  the  several 
floors. 

49.  For  Cornices, 

Moulds  ore  required:  first,  for  run- 
ning the  continuous  members ;  and, 
secondly,  for  casting  the  enrichments. 


Sect.  4.— TIMBER. 

50.  Kinds  Employed. 

The  timber  used  in  England  for 
building  is  partly  of  British  growth, 
and  partly  foreign.  To  the  former 
belong  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  larch, 
poplar,  chestnut,  and  walnut;  whilst 
under  the  latter  are  comprehended 
varieties  of  the  last  three,  and  also  red 
and  white  deal,  red,  vcUow,  and  white 
pine,  mahogany  of  the  Honduras, 
African,  and  Spanish  kinds,  and,  in 
addition,  teak  and  foreign  oak. 

51.  Their  Qualities  and  Uses. 

Oak  is  the  most  valuable  for  building 
purposes ;  but  its  price  per  foot,  and 
Its  costliness  in  point  of  labour,  forbid 
its  extensive  use  in  all  situations  but 
those  where  deal  is  liable  to  decay,  as 
in  lower  floors,  &c.  Next  in  durabi- 
lity come  the  finer  qualities  of  Baltic 
deals,  called  in  London  yellow,  and  in 
the  midland  and  northern  counties  red, 
deal.  For  the  timbers  above  the 
ground-floor,  and  for  doors  and  similar 
internal  work,  the  Quebec  yellow  pine 
answers  remarkably  welL  Of  the 
Baltic  timber,  Memel  is  the  most  con- 
venient in  point  of  size,  or  "scantling," 
as  it  is  termed ;  Riga  is  the  best  in 
durability,  Dantzic  is  the  strongest, 
and  Swedish  the  toughest.  Red  pine 
from  America  is  as  good  as  the  Baltic, 
for  all  purposes  ;  and,  being  very  free 
from  knots  in  the  butt-end  of  the  tree, 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  staircases. 
Baltic  timber  is  imported  either  in 


"balks" — ^the  whole  tree  squared — or 
in  **  battens,"  7  inches  wide ;  "  deals," 
9  inches;  and  planks,  ii  inches  in 
width;  50  cubic  feet  make  "a  load;" 
120  deals  are  called  "  a  hundred." 
For  framing,  the  best  are  the  Chris- 
tiania  battens  ;  and  for  panelling,  the 
Christiania  white.  Swedish  desus  are 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  framing,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  cast  or  twist  out 
of  the  square.  Yellow  pine,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  opposite  quality  to 
perfection,  and  is  a  very  useful  wood 
m  joiner's  work.  Red  pine,  or  Baltic 
timber,  should  always  be  used  in 
external  work  of  all  kinds  ;  and  either 
one  of  these  or  oak  for  the  joists  of 
ground  and  basement  floors. 

In  the  timber  growing  counties,  oak, 
ash,  and  elm  are  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  in  London  ;  and  at  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  foreign  timber  is  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  under  the  London 
prices. 


Sect.  5.-~METALS. 

52.  Kinds  Employed. 

The  metals  used  in  building  are  iron, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  brass. 

53-  Iron 
Is  either  wrought  or  cast,  the  former 
being  malleable  and  capable  of  being 
unit«l  to  other  iron  by  heat,  called 
"  welding,"  whilst  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively britde  and  incapable  of 
being  bent  or  welded.  Iron  is  cast  in 
sand,  for  which  purpose  patterns  are 
made,  which  should  be  sli£:htly  larger 
than  the  intended  size  of  the  iron ; 
about  I -8th  of  an  inch  per  foot  is 
enough  to  allow  for  this  shrinking. 

54.  Galvanised  Iron 

Is  iron  coated  with  zinc  by  the 
electro  process.  It  is  a  great  pro- 
tection from  the  effects  of  oxidation, 
and  much  more  complete  than  tinning. 

55.  Lead 
Is  used  either  in  the  sheet  or  in  pipes. 
It  is  often  much  adulterated  with  zmc 
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which  unites  with  it  xmeqiially,  and 
renders  it  much  less  durable.      It^is 
extensively  used  for  flat  roofe,  and  for 
covering    the  angles  and  gutters  of 
slate  roofs ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  usually 
about  7  lb.  the  square  foot;  but  for 
** flashings"  on  the  waUs,  &c.,  running 
down  and  overlapping  the  tumed-up 
edge  of  the  flat  lead,  it  is  not  more 
than  3i  to  4  lb.  per  foot    Pumps  are 
often  of  lead,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
from  £1  15s.  to  ,;f3  los.  per  pump, 
made    up    complete ;    forcing-pumps 
being   higher  in  cost,    according    to 
pattern.      Lead  is  from  27s.  to  30s. 
percwt.  ;  and  for  Windsor,  about  35s. 
Lead  is  either  soldered  or  lapped,  the 
former  being  used  for  flats  of  small 
dimensions,     or    for    pipes ;    whilst 
the    latter    is  the   only  plan    appli- 
cable to  large  flats,   in  consequence 
of    the    expansion    and    contraction 
caused   by  the  alternations  of  tem- 
perature. 

56.  Copper 

Is  now  chiefly  used  for  small  cisterns 
of  great  importance,  and  for  some 
boiling  coppers ;  its  high  price  for- 
bidding its  more  general  use.  It  is 
also  employed  in  slating,  where  the 
nails  made  of  it  are  more  durable  than 
any  other ;  though  even  here  zinc  is 
supplanting  it  The  price  is  about 
IS.  6d.  to  2S.  per  lb.,  according  to  the 
workmanship, 

57.  Zinc 

Is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
used  in  building,  as  its  valuable  pro- 
perties become  more  recognised.  In 
this  country,  formerly,  it  was  laid  in 
large  breadths  by  soldering  the  joints, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  expands  more  than 
any  other  metal,  this  plan  is  peculiarly 
unsnited  to  it ;  but  by  turning  it  up 
and  rolling  it,  as  practised  with  lead, 
it  is  found  to  be  quite  as  durable,  as 
that  metal 

58.  Brass 

Is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc, 
and  is  only  used  in  door  fiumi- 
tore^  &c. 


Sect.  6.— GLASS. 

59.  Kinds  Employed. 

Glass,  as  now  used,  is  either  plate, 
patent  plate,  rough  plate,  crown,  or 
stained.  The  reduced  price  of  the 
flrst  of  these  articles  now  allows  of 
its  very  general  use,  especially  as  its 
great  strength  almost  forbids  its  break- 
ing by  any  ordinary  accident 


Sect.   7.— MATERIALS    FOR 
PAINTING,  &c. 

60.  Painting 

Consists  in  covering  the  groundwork 
with  successive  layers  of  colour,  mixed 
with  oil  and  turpentine,  together  with 
some  of  the  dryers  given  below.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  oil  the  more 
glossy  is  the  face,  and  the  more  lasting 
is  the  paint.  When  a  large  proportion 
of  turpentine  is  used,  the  paint  looks 
dull,  and  has  a  delicate  bloom  ;  this  is 
called  "flatting." 


Sect.   8.— PAPER-HANGINGS 
AND  DISTEMPERING. 

61.  Paper-Hangings. 

These  elegant  decorations  are  com- 
posed of  paper ;  and  a  length  of 
12  yards  by  21  inches  wide  is  called 
apiece.  The  French  papers  are  made 
only  18  inches  wide.  They  are 
printed  by  cylindrical  wooden  blocks, 
the  pattern  being  raised  in  metal,  and 
each  revolution  of  the  block  printing 
one  length  of  the  pattern.  The  more 
complicated  the  colours,  the  more  ex- 
pensive is  the  pattern,  each  colour 
requiring  a  separate  block.  For  the 
more  expensive  papers  a  lining  paper 
is  required,  espeaally  for  crimsons. 
The  walls  should  always  be  stripped  of 
the  old  paper,  if  they  are  previously 
papered,  or  rubbed  down  witn  pumice- 
stone  if  new,  and  then  be  well  sized. 
In  choosing  papers,  when  economy  is 
an  object,  short  patterns  should  always 
be  seletted,  as  they  match  with  much 
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less  waste  than  longer  ones.  When  it 
is  required  to  know  the  number  of 
pieces  which  a  room  will  take,  measure 
the  circumference,  and  multiply  the 
feet  by  12,  and  divide  by  21,  which 
will  give  the  number  of  breadths;  then 
take  the  height  of  the  room  in  feet, 
measuring  from  the  cornice  to  the 
skirting-board,  and  allowing  for  the 
matching  of  the  pattern  ;  multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  breadths,  divide  by 
12,  and  you  will  have  the  number  of 
pieces  required. 

62.  Distempering, 
which  is  now  much  used  in  lieu  of 
paper-hanging,  costs  more  than  cheap 
papers,  but  less  than  expensive  ones, 
the  average  price  varying  from  3d.  to 
5d.  per  yard  super.     It  has  the  advan- 


tage that  it  does  not  harbour  insects, 
and  that  the  walls  must  be  rubbed 
down  before  renewing  it;  while  in 
many  instances  when  papers  have  been 
renewed,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
layers  have  been  left  to  serve  as  nests 
for  bugs  and  fleas.  A  plain  colour 
is  also  considered  to  set  off  pic- 
tures better  than  a  pattern,  especially 
if  the  latter  is  a  marked  or  gaudy 
one. 


Sect.  g.~SCAFFOLDING. 

63.  In  almost  all  large  towns,  poles, 
ladders,  and  planks,  may  be  hired  by 
the  week,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
scaffolds.  In  London  the  price 
much  higher  than  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TRADESMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  BUILDING,   THEIR  MANAGEMENT, 

AND   MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 


Sect.  I.— THE   EXCAVATOR 
AND  WELLSINKER. 

The  excavator,  or  digger,  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  is  almost  always 
paid  by  the  cubic  yard. 

64.  Well  Sinking. 

In  all  dealings  with  well-sinkers 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing 
up  the  agreement,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  depth  which 
is  to  be  sunk.  In  most  instances  it  is 
known  at  what  depth  the  water  lies, 
and  the  well-sinker  will  be  able  to 
make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  work 
which  he  has  to  do,  and  can  enter  into 
a  contract  to  sink  a  well  having  six  or 
eight  feet  "pound"  of  water,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  When,  however,  this  is 
the  case,  the  contract  ought  to  specify 
beforehand  the  payment  per  foot,  ac- 
cording  to    the   depth   sunk.     The 


number  of  bricks  per  foot  will  not 
vary,  and  therefore  the  whole  uncer- 
tainty rests  in  the  labour.  In  some 
cases  the  soil  is  hard,  and  can  scarcely 
be  bored  without  blasting,  and  here 
an  extra  charge  is  of  course  allowable. 
As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
house  to  obtain  good  water,  the 
well  should  always  be  sunk  before 
anything  else  is  done,  especially  as 
the  water  from  it  is  generally  wanted 
for  mortar  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions. 

65.  Excavating 

For  foundations  is  a  much  more  simple 
process,  and  also  more  easily  checked. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  take  out  the 
ground  a  little  wider  than  the  footings, 
and  afterwards  to  replace  and  ram 
down  whatever  there  is  room  for, 
wheeling  or  carting  away  the  surplus. 
Laying  the  drains,  &c.,  is  the  work  of 
the  bricklajrer. 
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Sect.  2.— THE  STONE  AND 
MARBLrE-MASON. 

66.  The  Stone-Mason's  Art 

Includes  both  the  cutting  of  stones,  and 
the  building  them  into  %  mass,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  mortar  or  cement. 
His  chief  business  is  to  prepare  the 
stones,   make    the  mortar,   raise  the 
'wall  according  to  plan,  and  to  con- 
struct such  arches  or  vaults  as  may  be 
desired.     A  wall  built  with  unhewn 
stone  is  called  a  "rubble  wall,"  which 
is  either  coursed  or  uncoursed.     In 
coursed  rubble  walls  the  stones  are 
dressed  with  the  hammer  and  gauged ; 
they  are  then  thrown  into  heaps,  one 
for   each   separate    gauge,    and   the 
courses  are  made  one  from  each  heap 
in  succession.     In  uncoursed  rubble, 
the  sharp  angles  only  are  knocked  off 
with  a   "scabling  hammer."    Walls 
are  often  built  with  a  facing*  of  ashlar , 
or  sawn  stone,  backed  with  rubble  or 
brickwork.     When  brick  is  used,  the 
stone  is  either  half  or  a  whole  brick 
thick,   so   that    a   bond  is  obtained 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  wall. 
In  spite    of   every  precaution,   such 
walls  are  liable  to  become  convex  on 
the  outside,  from  the  variation  in  the 
joints,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  the 
mortar  in  such  equal  Quantities  in  the 
two  divisions  as   to  shrink  in  equal 
proportions.    AH  vertical  joints,  after 
receding;  about  an  inch  with  a  close 
joint,  should  widen  gradually  at  the 
back,  thereby  forming  a  hollow  space 
of  a  wedge-lOce  form,  for  the  reception 
of  mortar,    rubble,    &c.     In    laying 
ashlar,  the  mason  should  always  take 
care  that  each  stone  is  placed  so  as  to 
lie  in  its  natural  bed,  that  is,  the  same 
sides    should  be  presented   upwards 
and  downwards   as    in    the    quarry. 
This  precaution  is  the  result  of  num- 
berless observations,   and  considered 
necessary  by  all  practical  men.     In 
all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  mason 
should,   if  possible,  contract  to  find 
and  lay  the  stone,  or  at  all  events  that 
the  same  party  should  do  all  the  saw- 
ing and  dressing.    When  this  is  neg- 
lected, there  is  an  endless  dispute  as 


to  broken  stone,  &c.,  and  the  blame 
is  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  generally  easy  to  con- 
tract with  the  quarry-master  to  find 
and  lay  stone  as  ordered,  at  per  cubic 
foot,  unless  the  work  is  very  compli- 
cated ;  and  even  then  he  will  generally 
engage  to  do  it,  and  complete  the 
work  much  more  satisfactorily  than  in 
the  case  where  he  furnishes  sawn 
stone,  to  be  afterwards  reduced  by 
other  hands.  The  same  applies  to 
stone  floors,  window-sills,  &c,  and  to 
staircases  and  all  other  stone  work. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  stone- 
masons varies  more  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  work,  because  the  work  differs 
so  much  in  quality,  as  between  a 
highly  finished  piece  of  sculptured 
stone  and  a  rough  rubble  wall. 

67.  The  Mason's  Tools 

Are  the  saw,  the  wedge,  and  mallet, 
for  dividing  into  scantlings  ;  and  the 
mallet  and  chisels,  for  facing  the  stone 
when  rough.  Besides  these  he  re- 
quires a  plumb-rule,  a  square,  a  level, 
and  various  surface  rules_.  Chisels  are 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  are 
called  in  London,  the  pointer,  the 
inch-tool,  the  boaster,  and  the  broad 
tool.  The  first  malces  a  series  of 
narrow  furrows,  the  ridges  between 
which  are  cut  away  by  the  second, 
while  the  third  makes  all  smooth ;  the 
broad  tool  works  the  stone  into  two 
different  £&ces,  one  called  stroking, 
the  other  tooling,  A  stone-axe,  or 
scabling  hammer,  is  also  sometimes 
required  for  rough  work  ;  one  end  is 
flat  and  the  other  sharp,  and  by  its 
means  rough  points,  &c.,  are  knocked 
off,  and  in  some  hands,  as  at  Aber- 
deen, the  whole  surface  is  reduced  by 
it  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  smoothness ; 
this  is  there  called  nidging. 

68.  The  Footings, 

In  laying  walls,  should  be  constructed 
of  the  largest  stones  procurable,  squared 
and  in  regular  courses.  In  ordinary 
houses  the  stones  in  the  lowest  course 
should  reach  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  wall,  or  at  least  every  alternate 
stone  should  do  so  ;  the  vertical  joints 
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in  each  course  should  not  lie  over  the 
joint  of  a  course  below,  but  should 
break  joints  as  it  is  called.  The 
foundation  should  consist  of  several 
courses,  called  footings,  each  of  which 
should  decrease  in  width  about  four 
inches  as  they  rise;  the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  height  of  the  wall. 

69.  An  Arch, 

In  masonry,  is  that  part  of  a  building 
which  is  suspended  over  a  given  plane, 
supported  only  at  the  extremities,  and 
concave  towards  the  plane.  The  up- 
per surface  is  called  the  cxtrados  ;  the 
under,  the  intrados  ;  the  supports  are 
the  springwalls;  the  springing-lines 
are  those  common  to  the  supports  and 
the  intrados  ;  the  chords  or  sparty  is  a 
line  extending  from  one  springing-line 
to  the  opposite  one  ;  the  height^  or 
rise^  of  the  arch,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  chord  to  the  in- 
trados ;  the  crown  is  that  part  which 
the  extremity  of  the  perpendicular 
touches;  and  the  parts  of  the  curve 
between  the  crown  and  the  springing- 
line  are  called  the  haunches  or  flanks. 
An  arch  under  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing, overtopping  an  area  of  a  given 
boundary,  as  a  passage,  cellar,  or  the 
like,  and  supported  by  walls  or  pillars 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  area,  is 
called  a  vault,  "When  a  complex 
vault  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  solids,  whose  surfaces  coincide 
with  the  intrados  of  the  arches,  and 
are  not  confined  to  the  same  heights, 
it  is  called  a  groined  vault, 

70.  A  Mould,  or  Centre, 

Is  required  for  every  arch,  which  is 
removed  or  struck  as  soon  as  the  mor- 
tar is  set  firmly  and  the  weight  is 
eaually  distributed  over  the  arch. 
Tnese  centres  are  generally  formed  of 
wood  by  the  aid  of  the  carpenter,  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  supported  upon 
props,  which  are  afterwards  knocked 
away,  allowing  the  centre  to  drop. 
In  rough  arches  the  mason  generally 
fixes  a  cross  piece  of  timber,  and  then 
builds  a  temporary  stone  centre  with 
mortar  and  rubble,  which  is  removed 
when  the  work  is  completed. 


71.  The  Marble  Mason 

Is  now  little  required  in  housework, 
except  to  fix  mantelpieces,  and  other 
marble  work.  Most  of  the  work  cut 
and  polished  in  this  country  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  which  competes 
successfully  with  hand-labour  in  this 
department  It  is  the  best  plan  in 
purchasing  mantelpieces,  to  agree  for 
them  to  be  delivered  and  fixed,  to- 
gether with  hearth-stone  and  lining 
slips  when  required.  In  this  way  the 
wnole  cost  is  known  at  once,  and  then 
there  is  no  necessity  for  estimating  the 
value  of  labour  in  this  department  of 
house-building.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  slate-slabs  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  slate,  marble,  and  stone  floors, 
all  which  should  be  contracted  for  Icdd^ 
at  per  foot  superficial  ;  thus  doing 
away  with  all  necessity  for  looking 
after  the  journeymen,  and  only  requir- 
ing a  superintendent,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  stones  are  properly  bedded  in 
sand,  concrete,  or  cement.  Where 
such  a  contract  is  entered  into,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface,  either  by  the  party 
who  makes  the  contract,  or  by  the 
bricklayer  employed  in  the  other 
work.  It  should  never  consist  of 
mere  earth  filled  in,  but  of  burnt  clay 
or  broken  bricks. 

72.  The  Wages  and  Measuring 

of  Masons'  Work 

I  have  already  alluded  to  as  seldom 
necessary  to  be  reckoned  separately. 
When  the  work  itself,  that  is,  the 
stone  as  fixed,  is  to  be  measured,  the 
following  is  the  mode  of  doing  it  : — 
Rough  stone  or  marble  is  measured  by 
the  ^t  cube ;  but,  in  measuring,  for 
workmanship,  the  superficies  or  sur- 
face for  plain  work  is  measured  before 
it  is  sunk.  In  measuring  ashlar,  one 
bed  and  one  upright  joint  are  taken, 
and  considered  plain  work.  In  taking 
the  plain  sunk  or  circular  work,  and 
the  straight  moulded  or  circular 
moulded  work,  particular  care  is  re- 
quired to  distinguish  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  work  in  the  progress  of  preparing 
the  stone.    In  measuring  strings^  the 
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weathering  is  denominated  sank  work ; 
and  the  grooving,  thnxUings.  Stone 
sills  to  windows  are  in  general  about 
44  inches  thick  and  9  inches  broad, 
and  are  weathered  at  the  top  to  about 
\\  inch  on  the  inside  ;  so  that  the  part 
tsdcen  away  is  7}  inches  broad  and 
three-quarters  deep.  Sills  generally 
project  from  the  wall  7\  inches,  the 
horizontal  part  left  on  the  inside  of  the 
sill  is  denominated /ib/mevr^,  and  the 
sloping  part  sunk  work.  Cornices  are 
measured  with  the  tape,  by  girthing 
round  the  moulded  parts,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  vertical  and  under  parts 
called  moulded  work.  Thus  a  cornice 
projecting  one  foot  and  measuring  or 
girthing  two  feet  will  have,  in  each 
foot  running,  one  foot  of  sunk  work 
and  two  of  moulded  work,  which  are 
charged  separately.  The  vertical 
joints  are  added  to  the  sunk  work. 
Cylindrical  work  is  measured  with  the 
tape,  and  is  charged  the  same  as  twice 
the  surface  of  plain  work.  Paving- 
stones  and  chimney-pieces  are  charg^ 
at  per  foot  superficial,  as  also  are  all 
stones  under  two  inches  thick. 

In  measuring  a  house  wall,  when 
labour  only  is  to  be  charged,  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  dimensions  outside,  round 
the  whole,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
height,  wiU  give  the  number  of  super- 
ficial feet.  When  the  wall  diminishes 
in  thickness,  each  story  must  be  cal- 
culated separately.  Where  there  b  a 
pHnth,  string  course,  or  cornice,  the 
tape  is  carried  into  every  angle,  and 
round  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice, 
&c.,  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
building.  With  respect  to  the  length, 
where  there  are  many  pilasters,  breaks, 
or  recesses,  the  girth  of  the  whole  is 
taken  as  the  length.  The  value  of  a 
rod  of  workmanship  must  be  first 
obtained  by  estimation,  that  is,  by 
finding  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  work, 
such  as  plinth,  strings,  cornice,  &c., 
and  adding  to  them  the  plain  ashlar 
work  and  the  value  of  the  materials, 
the  amount  of  which,  divided  by  the 
number  of  rods  contained  in  the  whole, 
gives  the  mean  price  of  a  single  rod. 
Wlien  the  apertures  or  openings  in  a 
building  are  small,  it  is  not  customary 


to  make  deductions  either  for  the 
materials  or  workmanship  which  are 
there  deficient,  as  the  trouble  of  plumb- 
ing and  returning  the  quoins  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  to  the  deficiency 
of  materials  occasioned  by  such  aper- 
ture. But  the  most  expeditious  wav 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  stone  work 
is  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  walls,  and  then  to  charge  at  so 
much  per  foot.  In  order  to  do  this  a 
calculation  must  be  made  of  the  prime 
cost  of  the  stone  and  mortar,  the  extra 
trouble  of  lifting  it,  and  working  it. 
All  these  elements  vary  so  much,  that 
it  is  very  difficidt  to  get  at  a  definite 
price  as  the  exact  value  of  any  given 
stone  work. 


Sect.  3.— THE  BRICKLAYER 
AND  TILER. 

73.  The  Work  of  the  Bricklayer 

Is  much  more  easily  measured  and 
valued  than  that  of  the  stone-mason, 
because  he  has  to  deal  with  bodies 
ready  fashioned  to  his  hand,  and  of 
constantly  unvarying  forms.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  cut  and  gauged  arches,  and 
in  rubbed  and  gauged  fronts,  the  work 
is  considerably  increased  ;  but  still  it 
is  easily  known  beforehand,  and  the 
workman  can  therefore  calculate  what 
it  is  worth  per  foot,  per  yard,  or  per 
rod« 

74.  Brick  Foundations 

Must  be  made  to  rise  in  a  series  of 
levd  steps,  according  to  the  general 
line  of  the  ground.  This  insures  a 
firm  bed  for  the  courses,  and  prevents 
them  from  sliding ;  and  if  it  is  not 
adopted,  the  moisture  will  induce  the 
indmed  parts  to  descend,  to  the  great 
danger  of  fracturing  the  walls.  When 
bricks  are  laid  in  dry  weather,  they 
must  be  wetted  or  dipped  in  water  as 
they  are  laid,  to  cause  them  to  adhere 
to  the  mortar,  which  they  will  not  do 
if  laid  dry.  In  carrying  up  the  wall, 
the  whole  of  the  various  partitions 
should  be  carried  up  together,  because 
as  all  walls  shrink  more  or  less  imme- 
I  diately  after  building,  the  part  which 
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is  first  carried  up  will  settle  before  the 
adjacent  part  is  broughl  up  to  it.  Bud, 
conscquentl]r,  the  shrinking  of  the 
latter  will  cause  the  two  parts  to  sepa- 
rate ;  therefore,  no  part  of  a  wall 
should  be  carried  higher  than  the  level 
of  one  scaffold  without  its  adjacent 
parts  being  etjually  carried  up. 
laying  any  portion,  the  ends  are  . 
laily  tJoped  off  to  receive  the  boncf  of 
the  next  piece  of  work,  and  Ibis 
done   by    leaving    what    are   called 

75 .  The  Bond. 

The  order  in  which  bricks  are 
consecutively  is  called  iIk  bond,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  English 
and  Flemish  bonds.  Both  are  com- 
posed of  bricks  laid  lengthwise,  called 
ttrdchtrs ;  and  others  al  right  angles 
to  these,  called  headtrs.  A  single 
layer  of  bricks  is  called  a  course  ;  and 
where  bricks  are  reduced  in  length  or 
width,  to  make  up  a  space  nol  so  large 
as  a  r^^lar-sized  Drick,  ihey  arc  called 
closers  :  half  a,  brick  is  a  iat, 

76.  English  Bond 
(See  /^.   A  and  e)   is  composed  of 
;s  of  headers  and  stretchers  alter- 


nately, with  the  occasioitalintroductian 
<rf  adoserBttbeaaoins(seeA).  This 
is  the  atroDgest  kind  of  brickwork, 
though  not  tM  most  onuunental,  and 


is  generally  practised  where  strength 
is  of  great  importance.  In  alt  brick- 
work it  is  necessary  to  see  that  Ihc 
joints  do  notrangeperpendicularlyone  , 
over  the  other,  but  that  each  shall  (all 
over  and  under  the  solid  part  of  a 
brick,  and  hence  ihe  [wo  edges  are 
held  tc^ether  by  the  Two  bodies,  as  it 
were,  splicing  them.  This  is  called 
ireoAing  the  joint ;  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
cut  the  brick  still  narrower  than  the 
half,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut.  This  is 
called  a  ffuivn  f/D»7-(A).  But  this  may 
also  be  done  in  the  stretching  course, 
by  cutting  off  one-quarter  of  the  length 
of  the  brick  ;  the  brick  so  reduced  is 
called  a  iinff  closer  (see  C)-  In  all 
walls  of  this  bond,  let  their  thickness 
be  what  it  may,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
bear  in  mind  Ihe  following  principles  : 
—  1st.  Every  course  is  made  up  entirely 
of  headers  or  slvetcheis,  wiih  (he  occa^ 
slonal  introduction  of  a  closer  to  break 
the  joint,  andly.  In  every  case  where 
a  wall  is  more  than  half^brick  thick, 
the  parallel  stretchers  in  (heir  course 
must  break  joint  with  each  other,  that 
is,  that  the  joints  must  always  be  oppo- 
site ihe  middle  of  ihe  adjacent  brick, 
except  in  Ihe  case  of  closers,  when  the 
break  is  z^  inches  from  Ihe  joint. 

77.  Flemish  Bond. 

This  bond  (see/^.  C  and  D)  is  used 

in   this   country   orJy  for    ornamental 

fronts,  where  its  regular  appearance  is 

Ibonght  by  some  to  give  it  a  great 


superiority  over  English  bond.  It 
consists  of  aliemaie  headers  and 
stretchers  in  each  course,  with  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  a  closer  lo  keep 
up  this  arrangement.  By  an  examina- 
tion, however,  of  (he  ground-plan  (D), 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  a  wall 
bonded  in  this  maimer,  the  joints  are 
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much  less  broken  than  in  the  English 
bond,  and  therefore  it  is  considerably 
w^ker ;  but  for  all  ordinary  building 
purposes  in  bouse -work,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  either  is  sufficient,  if  put 


together  with  good  mortar,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  headers  are  really  carried 
through  the  wall,  and  are  not  com- 
posed of  the  half-bricks  called  bats.  It 
15  true  that  few  fronts  are  composed  of 
the  same  kind  of  bricks  throughout, 
and  that  in  most  cases  the  headers  are 
only  occasionally  carried  through,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
weakens  the  wall  greatly,  and  when 
laige  windows  are  used,  and  the  piers 
are  narrow,  the  plan  is  particularly  un- 
safe. I  have  seen  many  fronts  with 
only  one  single  full  header  per  square 
yard,  and  with  the  inside  half  of  the 
wall  composed  of  courses  of  bricks 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  front,  and 
thmfore  only  occasionally  correspond- 
ing in  joint  with  the  front.  In  such 
a  case  the  headers  can  only  be  carried 
through  when  they  do  correspond,  as, 
for  instance,  every  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  course. 

78.  The  Mortar 

Should  be  laid  as  thinly  as  possible, 
and,  with  the  ordinary  brick,  so  that 
four  courses  shall  not  rise  more  than 
11}  inches.  In  ornamental  brickwork 
lime  without  sand  is  used  (called /xr//>^), 
and  the  joint  is  then  very  fine  indeed. 
Sometimes,  however,  ashes  are  added 
instead  of  sand,  making  a  blue  mortar, 
which  has  a  very  good  effect  A  first- 
rate  workman  in  laying  his  bricks, 
Aether  using  mortar  ox  putty ^  cuts  off 
the  superfluous  material,  and  leaves  a 
dean  edge;   but   sometimes   this   is 


n^lected,  and  then  the  joints  are  either 
raked-out  and  filled-in  flu^  with 
mortar,  and  coloured  together  with  the 
bricks  (which  is  a  very  sorry  and  un- 
workmanlike expedient),  and  called 
flat-pointings  or  else  a  mortar  nearly 
resembling  the  bricks  in  colour  is  used  ; 
and  upon  this  a  fine  line  oi  putty  is 
fixed  with  a  tool  and  cut  off  quite 
straight,  the  work  being  denominated 
tuck-pointing.  In  all  foundations  and 
in  the  low  walls  of  houses,  liquid 
mortar  ought  ^to  be  poured  upon  the 
surface  of  eadi  course,  or,  at  all  events, 
every  third  or  fourth  course,  so  as  to 
fill  all  the  spaces  and  consolidate  the 
wall.  This  is  called  grouting^  and  is 
of  great  importance  in  producing  sound 
work.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  in- 
troduce a  layer  of  slates  all  round  the 
house,  a  little  above  the  natural  level 
of  the  ground,  which  prevents  the  damp 
rising  through  the  walls  by  capillary 
attraction.  Sheet  lead  answers  equally 
well,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive. 
Whichever  material  is  used,  it  should 
be  laid  in  cemenL 

79.  Number  of  Bricks  required. 

The  quantities  of  bricks  required, 
and  their  measurement,  are  calculated 
throughout  Great  Britain  by  the  rod, 
which  contains  306  cubic  feet.  All 
walls,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  a 
brick  and  a  half  thick,  and  in  the  rod 
of  reduced  brickwork,  as  it  is  called, 
there  are  272  feet  superficial,  which 
may  be  included  in  a  square  164  feet 
each  way.  This  will  require,  in  ordi- 
nary work,  4500  bricks,  allowing  for 
mortar  and  waste,  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  bricks  and  joints.  A  foot 
requires  17  bricks,  and  afoot  of  facing, 
when  the  headers  are  not  all  carried 
through,  as  in  Flemish  bond,  will  re- 
quire only  eight  bricks.  Since  the 
cessation  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  they 
are  often  made  of  a  larger  size,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  a  corresponding 
allowance  must  be  made.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gauged  arches,  which 
are  now  made  of  larger  and  longer 
bricks  than  formerly,  and  which  often 
require  7  or  8  instead  of  10,  the  old 
number.   In  the  measurement  of  brick- 
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work,  flues  are  measured  as  if  solid. 
Timbers  inserted  in  the  wall  are  not 
deducted.  Two  inches  are  allowed  for 
bedding-plates,  when  no  brickwork  is 
over  them.  All  cuttings  are  measured 
superficially.  Facings  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  charged  extra  by  the  super- 
ficial foot 

So.  The  Bricklayer's  Tools 

Are:  first,  a  trowel  for  laying  the 
mortar,  and  also  used  for  aitting  bricks; 
secondly,  a  sharp- edged  hammer  for 
cutting  bricks  to  a  face ;  thirdly,  the 
plumb-rule,  level,  and  square,  which 
are  used  for  keeping  the  work  true ; 
fourthly,  the  jointing  rule,  for  setting 
out  the  joints  in  piers,  &c.  ;  fifthly,  the 
hod  and  mortar  board,  for  carrying 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  used  only  by 
the  labourer,  who  always  assists  the 
bricklayer ;  sixthly,  the  line  and  pins, 
forkeeping  his  work  straight ;  seventhly, 
the  rammer,  crow-bar,  and  pick-axe, 
which  are  used  for  various  heavy 
jobs.  These  are  all  required  for 
ordinary  wall-work ;  but  for  arches, 
and  for  rubbed  and  gauged  work,  as 
well  as  for  cut  cornices,  &c.,  the  fol- 
lowing tools  in  addition  are  required  : 
arches  are  made  in  rough  work  of  whole 
bricks,  which  are  set  with  a  consider- 
able rise,  and  will  stand  any  ordinary 
weight;  when,  however,  a  stronger 
and  better-looking  arch  is  required, 
the  bricks  are  cut  with  the  hammer 
until  they  are  thinner  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  they  are  then  rubbed  on 
a  stone  until  the  surface  is  quite  true ; 
besides  this,  bricks  are  often  rubbed 
and  gauged  until  they  are  all  exactly  of 
the  same  size,  and  are  then  used  for 
ornamental  fronts,  called  rubbed  and 
gauged  work.  In  setting  all  arches, 
an  obUque  shoulder  is  cut  in  the  brick- 
work on  each  side,  called  the  skew-bcuk. 
The  bricklayer  then  proceeds  to  set 
out  his  arch  on  a  board,  drawing  each 
brick  separately  upon  it ;  he  then 
selects  his  bricks,  and  with  his  axe  he 
cuts  them  nearly  to  the  required  size, 
after  making  a  line  on  the  surface  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Afler  the 
axe  has  effected  all  in  its  power,  the 
stone  is  ground  to  a  true  face  on  the 


ruhbing'Stone^  which  is  a  piece  of  hard 
sandstone  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
or  rather  less.  Each  separate  brick 
assumes  a  different  shape,  and  some- 
times the  brickmaker  has  a  mould  for 
each,  but  in  ordinary  work  the  pencil 
line  on  the  board  is  enough.  With 
these  tools  a  good  workman  is  able  to 
effect  any  description  of  work,  how- 
ever complicated,  requiring  only  cent- 
ring according  to  the  ardi,  which  is 
prepared  by  the  carpenter. 

8i.  SteiningWeUs 

Is  a  chief  part  of  the  bricklayer's  art, 
though  generally  done  by  the  professed 
well-digger.  It  is  first  necessary  to 
make  a  centre,  consisting  of  inch 
boarding,  with  circular  rings  nailed  on 
the  inside.  This  is  placed  in  the  first 
excavation,  and  loaded  with  bricks 
arranged  round  it,  when  the  weight 
sinks  the  whole  as  fast  as  the  well- 
digger  removes  the  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  centre  has  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  surface,  another  centre  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  first,  and  loaded  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  the 
required  depth  is  attained.  In  this 
mode  a  quantity  of  timber  is  required, 
and  a  cheaper  plan  is  often  substituted, 
in  which  a  circular  ring  of  inch  timber 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  excavation, 
and  loaded  as  bctore,  until  it  sinks 
three,  four,  five,  or  even  more  feet, 
when  another  ring  is  added,  and  thus 
the  whole  is  completed.  When  the 
ground  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  the  latter 
method  is  quite  safe,  but  in  loose  shift- 
ing sand  or  gravel  the  bricks  are  apt  to 
bulge  inwards  without  the  support  of 
the  centring.  Cesspools  are  built  in 
the  same  way,  and  also  circular  tanks. 
In  this  work,  a  rod  of  reduced  brick- 
work will  require  about  4760  bricks. 

82.  Drains 

Are  now  generally  made  by  laying 
drain-pipes  (seeyf^.),  which  are  more 
impervious  than  bricks,  and  nearly  as 
low  in  price.  They  are  cemented  at  the 
joints,  and  are  laid  either  in  concrete, 
burnt  clay,  or  plain  soil  well  rammed. 
Sometimes,    however,    there    is    an 


The  best  form 

...  I    in»erted    arch 

poses,  and  then  they  may  be  used  for    covered  over  with  flat  stones  or  liles, 
dnius,  tlun^t  lliey  cecMinly  ftre  not  |  by  which  airangemeDt  they  may  easilj 


be  opened  and  cleaned  out  when  any 
stoppage  occurs.      A  fall  of  from   a 

Iuarter  to  bilf  an  inch  per  foot  is 
esiiable,  but  even  less  than  this  wilt 
suffice.  All  drains  should  be  trapped, 
especially  those  which  open  into  the 
sides  of  broolts  to  which  the  wind  has 
free  access,  for  where  a  current  of  air 
sets  with  great  force  into  a  drain,  it 
will  blow  lis  gaseous  contents  into  all 
Ibc  departments  near  the  mouths  of  its 
varions  inlets.  A  great  number  of 
stench-tiaps  are  therefore  in  use,  all  of 
which  depend  upon  the  greater  relative 
we^ht  of  water  over  gaseous  malteis. 


It  that  it  is  always  full  of  v 


is  built  in  the  drain,  and  a  stone  is  pro- 
jected into  it  from  above.  In  a  third, 
the  bell-trap,  which  is  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  drain,  there  is  an  inverted 
bell  with  a  pipe  projecting  into  it  from 
the  drain,   and  covered  with  another 


and  smaller  bell,  whose  lip  projects 
lower  down  than  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
so  that  all  the  water  has  to  descend 
under  the  one  edge  before  it  rises  over 
the  other,  and  thus  the  moutli  of  the 
drain  is  always  hermetically  scaled,  Un- 
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atmosphere.  Mr.  Jennings's  bell-trap, 
shown  in  the  last  figure,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  old  one,  and  is  certainly 
not  so  liable  to  get  foul,  as  there  is  no 
place  where  a  lodgment  can  occur. 

Air-drains  are  also  used  in  houses  for 
two  purposes,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  walls  dry,  the 
other  of  supplying  air  to  the  timbers, 
and  to  the  fire-places  in  some  houses. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  lay  a  two-inch 
pipe  round  the  outer  walls  on  the  top 
of  tHe  footing,  and  cover  this  in  with 
broken  bricks  or  rubble  of  some  kind, 
over  which  the  earth  should  be  well 
rammed  (see  a  a).     These  draining- 
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pipes  should  have  a  regular  fall,  how- 
ever slight,  and  should  lead  into  a 
larger  drain  which  has  a  good  outlet. 

83.  Bricknogging 

Consists  in  laying  bricks  in  the  interval 
of  timber  frame-work,  and  is  generally 
only  half-brick  thick. 

84.  Ornamental  Work, 

In  brick  houses,  is  now  commonly 
made  of  bricks,  of  which  many  good 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  London. 
Bricks  are  moulded  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  or  are  cut  with  the  hammer, 
and  finished  off  by  the  rubbing-stone. 

85.  Tiling 

Is  a  branch  of  bricklaying,  and  all 
bricklayers  are  capable  also  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work.  It  consists  iu  laying 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  in  mortar,  taking 
care  to  break  the  joint,  on  laths 
nailed  at  certain  distances  or  gauges 
apart.  Plane  tiles  are  laid  at  five,  six, 
or  seven -inch  gauges,  and  pantiles  at 
a  ten-inch  gauge. 

86.  The  Tiler's  Tools 

Which  are  employed  are  the  hammer^ 
the  trowel,  the  bosse  (a  kind  of  hook  for 
hanging  the  tiles,  &c.,  on  to  the  lath  or 


ladder),  and  the  striker  for  striking  the 
joints. 

87.  The  Quantity  of  Work 

Whicli  a  journeyman  bricklayer  and 
his  labourer  will  be  able  to  do  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  height  of  the 
wall,  its  freedom  from  quoins,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  bricks.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances,  a  good  man  can 
lay  more  than  1000  bricks  per  day  in  a 
straight  14-inch  wall,  the  joints  being 
struck  only  on  one  side.  The  average, 
however,  of  ordinary  house-work  is 
about  700  per  day,  of  ten  hours,  taking 
all  kinds  oiwork  into  the  account.  This 
will  allow  for  all  openings,  chim- 
neys, rough  arches,  &c.,  but  not 
for  any  ornamental  work,  such  as 
gauged  arches,  cornices,  string  cor- 
nices, and  the  like.  This  average  is 
too  low  for  cottage-work,  where  there 
is  less  scaffolding  than  in  those  houses 
where  the  rooms  are  12  or  14  feet  high, 
and  must  of  course  be  reduced,  where, 
as  in  London,  the  day  is  limited  to  nine 
hours.  A  labourer  will  barely  serve 
one  man  at  the  top  of  a  house,  but  will 
easily  serve  two  on  the  ground,  unless 
he  has  to  bring  the  bricks  more  than 
the  ordinary  distance.  A  rod  of  brick- 
work requires  about  one  cubic  yard  of 
stone-lime  and  four  of  sand  ;  or  when 
chalk-lime  is  used,  one  and  a  half,  with 
three  and  a  half  yardsof  sand.  Thirty- 
six  bushels  of  cement  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  sand  will  also  suffice.  In 
all  cases,  before  an  exact  estimate  can 
be  made,  the  price  of  every  article 
must  be  obtained,  and  then  the  proper 
cost  of  a  rod  may  be  arrived  at,  espe- 
cially if  the  journeymen  are  paid  by  the 
thousand,  which  is  a  very  good  way  of 
checking  their  work.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  count,  either  by  self  or 
deputy,  all  bricks  delivered,  and  then  as 
they  are  worked  up  the  men  are  paiid  ; 
but  this  is  only  easy  when  the  labour 
is  paid  to  a  h^id  bricklayer,  who  finds 
his  subordinates,  for  where  it  is  divided 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  payment 
in  this  way,  and  not  very  easy  by  the 
rod.  If,  therefore,  a  man  cannot  be 
found  to  undertake  the  labour  at  per 
thousand  or  per  rod,  the  only  plan  is 
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to  pay  the  men  by  the  day,  and  then 
to  discharge  them  if  they  do  not  lay 
the  proper  number  already  specified. 
Two  men  should  always  work  at  the 
same  wall,  one  at  each  end,  as  they 
materially  help  one  another,  and  bring 
the  work  up  with  less  labour  to  them- 
selves than  if  they  have  each  to  travel 
over  a  long  scaffold-stage.  Much  de- 
pends upon  this  kind  of  management, 
for  if  a  bricklayer  has  to  lay  his  bricks 
far  from  his  board  of  mortar  he  will 
lose  half  his  time  in  reaching  to  it. 

In  tiling,  a  man  can  lay  about  one 
square  and  a  half  per  day  on  the 
average. 

Sect.  4.— THE  SLATER. 

88.  The  Slater's  Art 

Consists  in  preparing  and  putting  on 
the  slates  to  the  naked  roof,  left  ready 
for  him  by  the  carpenter. 

89.  The  Slater's  Tools 
Consist  of  those  employed  for  prepar- 
ing the  slates,  viz.,  the  scantU  and  the 
saixe;  and  those  used  for  laying  them, 
viz.,  the  hammer ^  the  ripper^  the  trffwd^ 
and  a  board  for  the  mortar.  Besides 
these,  for  preparing  slates  for  balconies 
and  skirtings,  he  requires  the  shaving 
tooly  together  with  some  chisels,  gouges, 
files,  and  rasps.  The  scaniU  is  merely 
a  piece  of  lath  with  a  nail  in  the  end, 
by  which  the  width  and  length  of  the 
slates  are  gauged,  the  nail  making  a 
mark  where  the  slate  is  too  wide  or 
too  long.  After  passing  this  ordeal, 
the  saixe  is  used  for  Uking  off  the 
superfluous  edge.  It  is  made  of  tem- 
pered iron,  somewhat  like  a  bill-hook 
in  shape,  being,  in  fact,  a  large  knife, 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  twoincheswide, 
bent  at  one  end,  and  with  a  wooden 
handle  at  the  other.  On  the  back 
there  is  a  projectiog  tooth  of  iron, 
which  is  used  to  make  3ie  hole  in  the  top 
€^tbe  slate  to  receive  the  nail  that  fixes 
it  to  the  batten.  The  ripper  is  only 
employcslin  repairing  old  slating;  it 
is  about  the  same  lei^h  as  the  saixe, 
with  a  thinner  and  narrower  blade, 
and  terminating  in  a  round  knob  on 
each  side.      It  has  also   two  small 


notches  in  the  two  angles  ;  the  handle 
is  raised  above  the  blade  by  a  shoulder, 
enabling  the  workman  to  get  a  good 
hold.  When  used,  it  is  thrust  up 
under  the  slates,  so  that  the  round 
head  catches  the  nail  in  the  little  notch, 
and  thus  enables  the  workman  to  draw 
it  out,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  slate 
is  released,  and  may  be  drawn  out,  and 
another  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
hammer  only  slightly  varies  from  the 
ordinary  tool;  it  has  one  flat  or  hatchet 
end,  and  another  round  one  for  driving 
the  nails  ;  the  former  is  also  furnished 
with  a  claw,  for  drawing  the  nails  when 
improperly  driven. 

90.  Slating 
Is  effected  as  follows : — In  the  first 
place,  the  slater,  in  good  work,  has  a 
floor  of  evenly-laid  beards  prepared  for 
him.     If  this  is  not  done,  he  hunself 
nails  a  series  of  battens,  which  are  deal 
strips  about  2  J  inches  by  three-quarters 
or  sometimes  3  inches  by  i.     These 
for  duchesses  are  laid  about  1 1  inches 
apart,   so  as  to  receive  the  nails  in 
regular  order  ;  but  for  countesses  they 
must  be  nailed  two  inches  closer.     Be- 
sides the  boards  and  battens,  slips  of 
wood,  called  tilting  fillets^   are  used, 
which  are  loi  inches  wide,  and  three- 
quarters  thick  at  the  upper  edge,  from 
which  they  are  reduced  to  nothing  at 
the  lower  edge.       These  are  nailed 
down  all  round  the  eaves,  and  also  at 
the  hips  and  ridges,  so  as  to  form  a 
steady  bearing  for  the  slates.     He  next 
strams  a  line  along  the  edge  or  eaves, 
and  to  this  he  lays  his  front  tier  of  slates, 
nailing  them  to  the  battens  as  he  goes 
on.     After  this  he  inserts  under  each 
joint  a  slate  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
full  size,  using  broken  slates  of  about 
three-quarter  lengths  for  the  purpose. 
These  are  retained  in  position  without 
nails  by    the  mere  weight  of  those 
above  them.     After  this  another  line 
is  stretched  one  inch,   or  sometimes 
only  half  an  inch,  below  the  centre  of 
the  slate,  and  to  this  the  next  row  of 
slates  is  ranged,  nailing  them  as  before, 
and  taking  care  that  their  perpendicu- 
lar joints  are  over  the  middle  of  the 
slates  beneath  them.     In  this  way  the 
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whole  roof  is  covered,  and  so  that  in 
no  part  is  there  a  space  or  crevice  for 
the  rain  to  get  in.  Without  at  least 
an  inch  lap,  driving  rain  will  make  its 
way  through  slates,  even  with  all  the 
care  in  the  world  in  plastering  the  joints 
underneath.  Patent  slates  are  laid 
from  rafter  to  rafter,  and  are  merely 
butted  against  each  other  without  lap- 
ping at  any  of  the  perpendicular  joints, 
but  only  on  the  transverse  ones,  which 
lap  about  2  inches.  The  perpendicu- 
lar joints  are  then  covered  with  fillets 
of  slate  about  3  inches  wide,  set  in 
putty,  and  screwed  down  to  the  rafters. 
The  hips  are  generally  covered  with 
lead,  which  overlaps  the  slates;  but 
sometimes  #  in  octagon  ends  they  are 
covered  with  fillets  of  slates,  set  in 
putty,  as  described  for  the  patent  slate. 
Sometimes  slates  are  laid  m  a  lozenge 
form,  but  it  is  hot  nearly  so  good  a 
plan  as  the  ordinary  way. 

91.  Slater's  Work 

Is  measured  and  reduced  into  squares 
containing  100  feet  superficial.  If  in 
measuring  the  slating  on  a  roof,  it  is 
hipped  on  all  sides,  with  a  flat  on  the 
top,  and  the  building  is  of  a  rectangu- 
lar shape,  add  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  eaves,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
of  two  adjoining  sides  at  the  flat  to- 
gether ;  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
breadth  of  the  slope,  and  the  product 
will  give  the  area  of  the  space  that  is 
covered.  To  this  add  six  Inches  round 
for  the  eaves,  and  four  inches  for  the 
hips,  and  the  result  will  be  the  proper 
chargeable  area.  All  slate  balconies 
are  charged  by  the  foot  superficial. 

The  labour  will  vary  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  roof  and  the 
number  of  hips,  &c, ;  but  the  above 
may  be  taken  as  the  custom  in  and 
near  London. 


Sect.  5.— THE  SAWYER. 

92.  These  gentry  are  the  most  un- 
manageable of  all,  and  few  are  able  to 
cope  with  their  subtleties.  It  appears 
very  easy  to  calculate  their  worx,  but 
they  always  meet  an  objection  to  a 


charge  with  some  allowance  or  custom, 
and  thus  escape  under  the  privileges  of 
their  trade.  In  large  towns  a  great 
reduction  in  price  is  now  made  by 
the  use  of  steam  power,  which  rips  up 
a  lot  of  timber  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 


Sect.  "6.— THE    CARPENTER 
AND  JOINER. 

93.  Carpentry  is  the  rough  wood 
work  of  building,  such  as  naked  floors 
and  roofs,  and  the  formation  of  parti- 
tions and  of  centres  for  arches.  Joinery, 
on  the  other  hand,  comprises  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  wooden  parts  which 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  therefore 
require  a  higher  degree  of  finish.  For 
these  several  purposes  the  former 
artizan  requires  to  know  more  of  the 
principles  of  building  than  the  latter, 
but  need  not  be  so  finished  an  opera- 
tive, whilst  the  joiner  must  be  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  exact  in  his  work,  and 
yet  need  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  building.  Their  work  is 
also  valued  differenUy,  the  carpenter 
being  paid  at  a  fixed  sum  per  cubical 
foot,  or  sometimes,  as  in  roofs  and 
naked  floors,  by  the  square,  whilst  the 
joiner  is  always  paid  by  the  superficial 
foot,  measured  in  and  out  of  all  mould- 
ings, &c.,  each  way. 


Sub- Sect.  A.— CARPENTRY. 
94.  The  Tools 
Of  the  carpenter  are  very  simple,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  joiner,  and 
comprise  chiefly: — Saws  of  various 
kinds,  hammers,  various  boring  tools, 
mallets,  chisels,  crowbars,  squares,  &c. 

95.  Carpenter's  Work, 

For  our  present  purpose,  may  be 
divided  into  : — ist,  centring  ;  2nd, 
naked  floors;  3rd,  bond  timber  and 
lintels;  4th,  partitions;  5th,  roofs; 
6th,  stair-carriages. 

96.  Centring 
Is  required  to  be  done  by  the  carpen- 
ter, for  the  use  of  the  mason  or  brick- 
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Ia}rer;  and  it  is  always  executed  in 
roogh  boards  of  elm  or  fir,  which  may 
be  old  or  new,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  which  are  supported, 
when  large  arches  are  to  be  con- 
structed, by  rough  quartering  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  woods  that  are  most 
easily  to  be  procured.  Sometimes  these 
require  even  a  trussed  principal,  as  in 
framing  the  centres  for  underground 
arches.  When  a  groin  is  to  be  cen- 
tral,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 


▼aults  intersecting  each  other,  one  of 
them  is  always  boarded  over,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  a  plain  vault,  and 
without  regarding  the  other,  which  is 
afterwards  ribbed,  and  then  boarded, 
so  as  to  make  out  the  proper  surfiice. 
There  are  several  modes  of  striking 
out  these  centres,  according  as  the 
arch  b  to  be  semicircular  or  elliptical. 
For  a  circular  arch  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  plane  surface,  a  line,  and  a  pencil. 
One  end  of  the  line  is  pinned  to  the 
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centre  of  this  plane  surface,  and  then 
the  pencil  being  held  in  the  fingers 
with  the  line,  at  the  length  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  a  semicircle  is 


easily  drawn  and  worked  to.  An 
elliptical  arch  is  constructed  in  the 
following  ways  : — In  the  first  method 
(shown  above)  a  parallelc^ram  is  set  out 


of  the  height  and  width  of  the  intended 
arch ;  then  dividing  the  top  and  sides 


into  a  given  number  of  sections,  lines 
are  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  as 


shown  in  the  diagram  alluded  to,  and  I  ellipsis  will  be  traced,  whose  angles 
within  these  boundaries  an  imperfect  |  are  easily  rounded  off  by  the  carpen- 
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ter.  In  the  second  method  two  pins 
or  nails  are  fixed  at  F  and  G  ;  a  string 
is  then  strained  round  them,  and  the 
ends  tied  at  C.  Next,  if  a  pencil  is 
held  close  within  the  knot,  and  is 
moved  round  the  two  pins,  it  will 
while  passing  over  the  board  describe 
an  ellipsis,  A,  C,  D,  B.  In  the  third 
mode  recourse  is  had  to  the  use  of  an 
instrument    called  a  trammel.     This 


consists  of  two  rulers  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  with  a  groove  in 
each^  in  which  a  rod  works,  having 
two  movable  nuts  (B  C).  At  the  end 
of  the  rod  (A)  a  pencil  is  fixed,  which 
marks  the  ellipsis  by  being  pushed 
round  the  board  on  which  the  two 
rulers  are  fixed.  To  describe  a  pointed 
or  gothic  arch  the  following  rule  is 
available.    Draw  a  straight  line  (A  B), 


on  which  draw  a  perpendicular  (CD); 
make  this  equal  to  the  height,  and 
A  C,  C  B  eacli  equal  to  half  tne  span. 
Then  draw  perpendiculars  at  A  and 
B  two-thirds  of^  the  height  of  C  D 
(more  or  less,  as  the  case  requires), 
and  connect  their  extremities  with  the 


point  D.  Lastly,  divide  the  sides 
A  E,  E  D,  D  F,  F  B  into  equal  parts, 
and  connect  as  in  the  above  figure. 

97.  Naked  Floors 

Are  of  three  kinds  : — single,  double, 
and  double-framed.     Single  floors  are 
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composed  of  a  series  of  joists  or 
strong  timbers  (A),  which  extend 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  support  the 
flooring-boards  (B)  which  are  laid 
across  them,  as  well  as  the  laths  that 
are  attached  beneath.  The  proper 
scantling  for  these  joists  depends  upon 
their  length,  and  the  following  table 
is  proportioned  to  this  varying 
element : — 


Length. 

6  feet 

8 
10 

12     M 

14    »> 

17     » 
20    „ 


Width. 
2  inches 

2i 

3 


9> 
»» 
ft 


Depth. 

6  inches 

7 

7 
8 

9 
II 

12 


At   the   part  where  the   chimney 
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occms  it  is  necessary  to  arraiige  tbe 
joists  so  that  they  sball  notnm  into  that 
part  of  the  walL  To  avoid  this,  two  or 
three  joists  are  cut  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and,  instead  of  running  into  the  wall, 
they  are  framed  into  a  cross  piece  of 
timber  parallel  with  the  wall,  and 
called  a  trimaur,  which,  again,  is 
framed  into  the  nearest  joists.  It  is 
Eenerally  necessary  to  make  these  two 
half  an  inch  thicliec  than  the  rest,  but 
this  is  not  always  attended  to.  The 
whole  is  called  trimming.  Wherever 
the  joists  are  more  than  7  or  8  feet  in 
length  they  should  l)e  rendered  stilT  by 
Oivit  of  some  kind  or  other.     Iron 


the  purpose,  whic^  pass  through  each 
of  ttke  joists.  When  these  ore  not 
used,  hming-bom  sUuts  are  intro- 
duced, which  are  pieces  of  inch-stuif, 
old  or  new,  strained  obliquely  from 
one  lo  the  other,  and  crossing  one 
another.  The  joists  are  all  laid  upon 
a  wall-plate,  which  is  bedded  in  mca- 
tar,  and  laid  on  the  wall  on  a  perfect 
level,  each  joist  being  notched  into 
the  wall -plate. 

98.  A  Double  Floor 
Is  composed  of  three  tiers  of  timbers, 
namely,    the   binding   joists,   A   A ; 


the  diief  supports  of  the  floor,  the 


hen  a  double  floor  ii 
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gcDerally  require  to  he  traased,  Ihat  is, 
to  be  converted  ioto  arches,  bylheinlro- 
daction  of  ties.  The  last  engraving 
shows  a  trussed  girder.  It  is  first 
cut  into  halves  loDgitudiually  ;  one  or 
two  inuird  pests,  A  A,  lod  two  abut- 
mtntpiecti  of  wrought  iron  are  then 
inserted,  and  connected  together  by 
two  struts,  which   may  be  either  of 

99.  Two  other  Kinds  of  Floors 
May  be  enumerated  as  sometime 
desirable,  when  old  timber  of  short 
lengths  is  to  be  worked  up.  By  these 
modes  a  floor  may  be  made  of  limbers 
□one  of  which  are  long  enoug 
reach  from  wall  to  wall  {see  figure 
below).  In  the  first  plan  it  I';  necessary 
to  insert  very  strong  wall-plates  s "    " " 


to  prevent  the  outer  jtnsts  from  giving 
ivay,  and  to  strap  their  angles  strongly 
together  with  iron.     In  all 


reful  to  level  to  the  upper  surfaces 
of  his  joists,  which  he  does  by  notching 
their  lower  ends  slightly  into  the  wall- 
plates,  and  taking  out  for  this  purpose 
more  or  less  as  required.  These  wall- 
plates  should,  in  general,  be  of  the 
substance  of  a  brick,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  space  of  a  row  of  them. 


100.  Sound  BoardB  and  Pugging. 

Through  all  floors,  without  some 
precaution,  the  sounds  made  in  the 
room  are  easily  heard  above  and 
below,  and  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence simttd  boards  are  introduced,  upon 
which  mortar  and  chopped  hay  are 
spread  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
a^tA  pugging.  These  sound  boards 
may  be  of  any  rough  stuff,  and  are 
laid  upon  the  ceiling  joists  in  double 
floors,  and  upon  ledges  composed  of 
strips  nailed  against  each  joist  in  single 
floors.  The  latter  is  not  a  very  woA- 
manlike  mode  of  forming  sounding 
boards,  but  it  answers  veiy  well  for  ordi- 
nary purposes ;  and  so  long  as  the  spike- 
naiJs  are  Kept  out  of  the  damp,  they  will 
hold  the  strips  firmly  in  their  places. 

tot.  Bond  Timber 

Is  introduced  in  building  walk,  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  them  together,  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  It  was  for- 
meriy  the  practice  to  use  these  aids 
very  eitensively,  but  as  it  is  found  that 
either  by  damp  or  by  fire  they  ai« 
much  more  rapidly  destroyed  than 
bricks,  Iheir  place  is  now  occupied  by 
hoop.iron,  which  is  not  so  liable  to 
destruction  by  these  elements.  Many 
old  walls  may  be  seen  wliich  are  quite 
sound,  except  in  parts  where  liond 
timber  has  been  used,  and  would  con- 
tinue so  for  many  a  year  longer;  but 
wherever  this  matenal  has  been  used, 
its  place  is  occupied  by  only  a  shred 
of  worm-eaten  wood,  ready  to  rise  into 
dust  on  the  slightest  agitation.  Bond 
timber,  when  used  at  the  angles  o( 
walls,  should  always  be  noised  in 
such  s  way  as  to  act  as  a  tie  both 
ways,  when  the  weight  comes  on. 
This  is  efTected  by  cutting  the  notch 
deeper  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the 
extremity  in  each  piece.  Unlds  are 
pieces  of  timber  which  are  laid  over 
and  across  doors  and  other  openings, 
and  they  have  usually  a  rough  arch 
turned  over  them.  They  should  never 
extend  into  the  outside  6ce  of  brick  or 
stone  work,  but  should  abut  against 
arch  made  of  one  or  other  of  these 
materials. 


Partitions. 
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toz.  Pnuned  PartitionB, 
la  house-work,  are  almost  always  m^e 
of  limber,  4  mches  by  3  inches,  which 
is  commonly  called  quarttring.  They 
are  introduced  where  ih^  is  no  wall 
(iDder,  and  are  eeoeraily  Jathed  and 
plastered,  and  the  intervals  either  Glled 


I  up  with  sawdust,  poured  in  from  Ibe 
top,  or  with  bncts,  called  briti- 
nogging.  In  either  case,  the  wei^t  it 
considerable ;  the  timber  alone  of  A 
square  of  quartering  being  several 
hundredwelghls  ;  and  when  bricks  are 
introduced  it  is  of  couisc  greatly  in- 

I  creased.      To  obviate  tbc  lagging  or 


badmg,  which  would  otherwise  occur,     cipal.  which,  being  tressed,  bean  the 
these  partitiom  are  eilhw  liassed,  or,     weight  with  ease.    The  annexed  fonn* 
n  tbe^  occur  m  the  highest  stoiy.     of  partitions  are  the  most  common, 
""         ""      "  I  and  provide  for  the  introduction  of  a 


they  are  often  suspended  from  a 


doOT,  either  in  (lie  middle  or  in  the 
tide.  (See  figures  above,  b  which 
AAiitbedll;  BB,  the  head;  fff,  the 
posti;  dddd,  the  braces;  eeee,  tbe 
ftodx,  which  are  generally  fiied  18  in- 
ches Irom  centre  to  cetttre,  so  as  to 
take  a  3'ieet  lath). 


Are  (he  most  compUcated  parts  of 
carpentry,  and  often  enerdse  aU  the 
ingenuity  of  even  a  skUfuI  workman. 
They  are  made  in  a  great  variety  trf 
forms,  to  suit  all  the  varying  aiea* 
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which  are  to  be  covered  ;  and  they  are 
composed  of  the  following  pieces  of 
timtNsr,  or  several  of  them  combined 
together : — 


1st.  Wall  Plates  (i  i),  are  pieces 
of  timber,  generally  4  inches  by  3  in- 
ches, laid  on  the  wall  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  roof,  and  to  bind  the  waits 


together.    They  are  sometimes  called 
raising-plates. 

2nmy.  The  Tie-beam  (2),  a 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  connecting 
two  opposite  principal  rafters.  Its 
object  and  use  are  twofold — viz.,  to 
prevent  the  walls  beii^  thrust  out,  and 
also  to  support  the  ceiling-joists. 
When  placed  some  distance  above  the 
bottom  of  the  rafters,  it  is  called  a 
collar  beam, 

3rdly.  The  Principals  (33),  or 
principal  rafters,  two  strong  pieces  of 
timber  in  the  sides  of  the  truss,  sup- 
porting, by  means  of  the  next  following 
piece,  the  whole  framework  of  common 
rafters  upon  which  the  covering  rests, 
lliese  principals  are  trussed  in  various 
ways. 

4thly.  The  Purlines  (44),  longi- 
tudinal pieces  lying  upon  the  principals, 
and  notched  into  them. 

5thly.  The  Common  Rafters 
(5  5)»  ranged  at  equal  distances  from 


each  other,  and  extending  from  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  to  the  pole-plates. 

othly.  The  Pole-plates  (6  6)  rest 
on  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams. 

7thly.  The  King-post  {7),  an 
upright  piece  of  timber,  framed  into 
the  principals  at  the  upper  end,  and 
into  the  tie-beam  below.  The  object 
of  this  piece  is  to  support  the  tie-beam, 
which  it  doesbymeansof  the  screw-bolt, 
which  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines  at  2. 

8thly.  A  Strut  (8  8)  is  inserted  on 
each  side  between  the  bottom  of  the 
king-post  and  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal, just  under  the  purline,  whose 
weight  they  are  intended  to  support. 

The  whole  piece  of  frame-work, 
consisting  of  the  principals,  tie-beam, 
key-post,  and  struts  united  together, 
is  called  a  truss. 


104.  Queen-post  Roofs. 

Besides    those    parts    which     are 
ommon  to  every  roof,  there  are  also 


others  which  are  only  occasionally  in- 
titxluced,  and  in  roofs  of  large  span 
more  especially.  Therefore,  instead 
of  the  king-post,  queen-posts  are  some- 


times used  (see  figure  a  a\  which 
are  raised  direct  to  the  middle  of  the 
principals  from  the  tie-beam,  and  their 
upper  ends  are  connected  together,  and 
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at  the  same  time  kept  apart,  bv  a 
siraining'biam  b  b^  while  below  tney 
are  famished  with  a  straining-sill  for 
the  same  purpose. 

105.  The  Various  Forms  of 

Roofs 

Are  : — 1st,  the  lean-to,  or  slud-roof; 
2nd,  the  truncated-roof;  3rd,  the 
hipped-roof;  4th,  the  M  roof;  5th,  the 
dime;  and  6th,  the  curb  roof.  The 
lean>to  is  the  most  simple  form,  and 
merely  requires  a  wall-plate;  or,  in 


addition,  if  the  rafters  are  more  than 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  a  purline  and  a 
ridge-board ;  to  these  the  rafters  are 
nailed  in  the  usual  way.  Truncated 
roofs  are  made  with  aueen-posts,  and 
must  have  a  lead  nat  at  the  top. 
Hipped-roofs  require  a  principal  at 
each  hip,  which  must  be  trussed  if  of 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length. 
The  M  roof  consists  of  two  separate 
roofs,  each  containing  its  proper  trussed 
principals,  and  abutting  upon  a  central 
gutter-board,  which  must  oe  lined  with 


lead  before  the  roofing  is  applied. 
Domes  are  constructed  from  arched 
timbera  all  meeting  in  a  common  centre, 
and  supporting  one  another.  Curb  roo& 
(figured  above)  are  employed  chiefly 
in  small  town-houses  where  increased 
chamber  accommodation  is  wanted 
without  raising  the  wall  higher  than 
necessary.  Ine  tie  is  confined  to  a 
beam  in  the  floor,  and  to  a  counter- 
beam  (r)  introduced  where  the  angle  is 
made.  Each  of  these  may  be  trussed 
if  the  roan  requires  it.  For  small 
loofs  of  less  than  loor  12  feet  of  span, 
where  economy  is  an  object,  prinapals 
are  dispensed  with,  and  a  purline  is 
thrown  in  from  wall  to  wall,  upon 
which  the  rafters  are  placed,  and  a 
ceilii^-joist  spiked  agamst  them.  It 
is,  however,  only  fit  for  rooms  where 
the  goodness  of  the  ceiling  is  not  an 
object. 

106.  The  Pitch  of  Roofs 
Must  be  proportioned  to  the  material 
whidi  is  to  cover  it,  tiles  reauiring  a 
higher  pitch  than  slate,  and  this  latter 
greater  than  copper  or  lead.  The  fol- 
k>wing  table  gives  the  pitches  proper 
€or  each  material : — 


Propbk  Pitch  op  Roops. 


r 

IncU- 

Height 
of  Roof 

nation 

Weight 

Kind  of  covering. 

to  the 
Hon. 

in  parts 
ofits 

of  a 
Squareu 

son. 

Spaa. 

^vg.  m. 

lbs. 

Zinc    ..      ..     ' 

(zoo 

£2r.  :: 

3  50 

z-48 

100 
700 

Slates,  patent   . . 

*»    0 

x-5 

ZX90 
(900 

„     duchesses  >- 

^^^ 

x-4 

•    to 

Stone  Slate 

99  4X 

9-7 

(500 

9380 

Plain  tiles  . .     . . 

«9  41 

a-7 

1780 

Piuitiles     . .     . . 

24    0 

a-9 

650 

Thatch       . .     . . 

45    0 

x-a 

•  « 

107.  The  Truss 

Proper  for  the  ordinary  house  roof  is 
the  king-post  truss  (par.  103),  which  is 
adapted  to  any  roofs  of  not  more  than 
30  feet  span.  As  the  posts  and  prin- 
cipals are  sqrewed  into  the  tie-beams 
with  great  force,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
screws  should  always  be  inserted  in 
the  direction  of  the  strain  upon  them, 
because  iron  is  capable  ol  a  much 
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greater  cohesive  power  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  than  in  that  of  its 
breadth. 

io8.  The  Scantlings 
Proper  for  roofs  of  ordinary  sizes  are 
as  follows : — 

Span  of  20  feet. 

King-         Prin- 

post.         dpal. 

in.     in.     in.     in. 


Tie- 
beam, 
in.     in. 


Stmts. 


in.   in. 


9  by  4      6  by  4      8  by  4      4  by  4 

Span  of  25  feet, 
lobyS      7Dy4i     8by4      5by4 

Span  of  30  feet, 
Iiby6      8  by  6      9  by  4       Sby4 

Span  of  30  to  45  feet 
Tie-       2  Queen-     Prin-  Straining- 
beam,         posts.       cipals.      pin. 
in.     in.     in.    in.     in.    in.     m.    in. 

11  by  6       6  by  4      8  by  4     7  by  4 

Purlin ES.  in.  in. 

6  ft.  long  require  a  scantling  of  6  by  4 

8       „  „  „  7  by  5 

10       „  „  „  8  by  6 

12  „  „  „  9^77 

Common  Rafters,    in.  in. 

8ft.  long  require  a  scantling  of4 by  24 

10       „  „  „         5  by  24 

12        „  „  „  6  by  24 

109.  Construction  of  Roofs. 

These  sevend  roofs  are  put  to- 
gether by  the  carpenter,  by  the  aid 
of  his  various  tools,  with  which  he 
cuts  out  the  mortises  necessary  to  re- 
ceive the  different  parts — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  ends  of  the  king  and  queen- 
posts,  which  are  tenoned  into  the  tie- 
beam,  and  screwed  there  by  means  of 
ironbolts,  on  the  principle  ofbed-screws, 
whose  female  nuts  are  dropped  into 
sockets  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  posts 
exactly  to  receive  them.  The  roof 
should  always  be  put  together  on  the 
ground ;  and  then  all  its  several  parts 
are  marked  and  taken  to  pieces  again, 
in  order  to  be  raised  to  their  proper 
places  on  the  walls.  To  an  inex- 
perienced builder  this  operation  seems 
a  voy  hazardous  one,  and  so  it  really 
is,  if  incautiously  attempted.  In  a 
tall  house^  when  the  walls  have  not 


long  been  built,  the  mortar  is  so  yield- 
ing that  they  will  sway  considerably 
before  they  are  braced  together  by  the 
tie-beams,  and  till  these  are  up  they 
can  scarcely  be  considered  safe  from 
all  danger  of  falling  in  or  out.  The 
whole  truss  (induing  the  tie-beam, 
king-post,  struts,  and  piiudpals)  is 
usually  lifted  bodily  up  to  its  place, 
because  the  act  of  screwing  up  the 
bolts  is  not  easily  effected  on  the  top 
of  a  newly-built  wall.  When  these 
are  safely  fixed,  the  purlines,  poll- 
plates,  and  ridge-board  are  added,  and 
then  the  common  rafters  may  be  spiked 
down  at  the  carpenter's  leisure,  taking 
care  to  build  the  walls  carefully  up  to 
the  purlines  so  as  to  support  them. 

iia  Stair-Carriages. 

The  stair-carriages,  in  the  usual 
way,  are  fixed  by  the  man  who 
undertakes  the  staircase,  or,  at  all 
events,  under  his  superintendence ; 
though  they  are  measured  and  paid  for 
on  me  same  principles  as  ordinary 
carpenter's  work,  that  is,  unless  they 
aie  induded  in  the  contract  for  the 
staircase  as  a  whole,  which  b  the  best 
arrangement.  They  are  framed  and 
inserted  in  the  wall  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  joists ;  but, 
as  they  require  to  be  fixed  at  particular 
distances,  and  often  at  varying  angles, 
as  in  geometrical  staircases,  the  ordi- 
nary carpenter  is  not  capable  of  efifect- 
ing  this. 

III.  General  Remarks  on 

Framing. 

Sometimes  the  timber  to  be  used  is 
not  long  enough  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  then  two 
pieces  must  be  scoffed,  or  united 
together  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
p^e.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible 
so  to  unite  them  as  to  make  them  as 
strong  as  if  composed  of  a  single  piece, 
and,  consequenUy,  the  art  of  the  car- 
penter is  exerdsed  in  avoiding  more 
weakening  of  the  whole  than  is  in- 
herent of  necessity  in  the  act  itself. 
Every  two  pieces  thus  joined  require 
some  force  to  compress  them  equally, 
and  for  this  purpose  iron  bolts  are 
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nsedy  which  act  as  a  tie,  and  as  the 
cohesive  power  of  iron  is  great  and  the 
hole  in  the  wood  is  small,  the  timber 
is  not  diminished  in  strength  in  that 
respect.  If  wooden  pins  are  used,  the 
\xit,  being  larger,  the  timber  must  be 
more  or  less  weakened.  The 
figure  represents  the  ordinary 
mode  of  scarfing^  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes. 
When  it  is  found  necessary  to 
introduce  iron  straps^  consider- 
able attention  must  be  paid 
that  the  strain  upon  them  is 
in  the  right  direction  ;  and  this 
b  more  especially  necessary  in 
the  strap  which  connects  the 
foot  of  the  principal  with  the 
tie-beam.  As  often  fixed,  it 
binds  down  the  rafter,  but  does 
not  confine  it  from  thrusting 
outwards ;  and  to  effect  this 
latter  purpose,  it  should  be 
placed  further  back  on  the  beam, 
and  have  a  bolt  through  it  to 
■  allow  it  to  turn  round ;  it 
I   should  grasp  the  rafter  close  to 

\J I   its    foot,   where  it  should   be 

notched  in.  This  is  shown 
below,  in  which  also  the  proper 
Conn  of  the  tenon  is  given.     When 


liable  to  bend  by  its  own  weight,  called 
sagpn/^;  and  when  this  is  increased  by 
an  extra  load,  it  is  still  more  liable  to 


Die 


I  give  way.      No  beam  ought  to   be 
,  trusted  for  any  length  of  time  with 
more  than  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
the  weight  which  it  will  breuc  with. 


|»eces  of  timber  merely  abut  on 
one  another  at  their  ends,  and 
thdr   tendency  is  to  thrust  towards 


each  other,  no  joint  is  necessary. 
When  bond  timber  or  wall-plates  meet 
at  an  angle,  the  best  joint  is  that  here 
shown,  m  which  a  shows  the  two 
pieces  united,  and  be  each  of  them 
cut  ready  for  joining.  When  timber 
stands  in  a  horizonul  direction,  it  is 


Sub-Sect.  B.-JOINERY. 

112.  Joinery 

Comprises  the  art  of  emplo^ng  wood 
in  the  external  and  internal  finishing  of 
houses ;  it  demands  thestxictest  attention 
both  of  the  workman  and  of  the  super- 
visor, for  on  its  proper  execution  depend 
in  great  measure  the  future  comfort  and 
health  of  those  who  inhabit  them.  Great 
care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  the 
timber,    which    should    be    of  good 
quality  and  well  seasoned ;  and  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  workman 
are  equally  taxed  in  putting  the  mate- 
rials together,   so  as  to  avoid  those 
twistings  of  surfaces  and  openings  of 
joints  which  are  so  commonly  seen. 
In  large  towns,  timber  is  now  desic- 
cated in  great  quantities,  by  those  who 
also  reduce  it  into  small  scantlings  for 
the  joiner's  use ;  and  this  is  of  great 
service  when  time  is  an  object.    Never- 
theless it  should  be  known  that,  how- 
ever dry  timber  may  be  before  it  is 
planed,  it  will  also  shrink  still  more 
after  that  operation,  and  will  also  often 
cast  or  twist  considerably  in  addition. 
In  the  country,   where  this   process 
cannot  be  accomplished,  the  timber 
should  be  still  more  thoroughly  sea- 
soned, and  should  never  be  used  with- 
out either  having  been  submitted  to 
the  warm  air  near  an  oven  for  some 
time,  or  else  to  the  whole  of  a  summer's 
sun.      After  it  is  iried-upy   as  it   is 
termed  (that   is,  framed   loosely  to- 
gether in-doors,  &c.),  it  should  remain 
K>r  throe  months,  if  possible,  before  it 
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is  glued-up,  during  which  time  it  will 
shnnk  to  its  full  extent,  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  and  will  afterwards  be  sure 
to  stand  without  the  joints  opening. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  there- 
fore, it  behoves  every  person  who  in- 
tends to  build,  as  soon  as  he  knows 
what  he  will  want,  to  take  care  and 
lay  in  a  stock  of  proper  timber  suited 
to  the  joiner's  work,  cut  into  proper 
thicknesses,  and  ready  for  his  use. 
These  should  again  be  framed  and 
tried'Up  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  enough, 
and  may  then  remain  for  the  joiner  to 
^[u€-uf  and  finish  off  at  his  leisure, 
floormg-boards  can  scarcely  be  too 
soon  planed  and  stacked  in  the  dry, 
as  they  shrink  very  considerably  after 
planing ;  and  all  the  doors  and  windows 
should  at  once  be  cut  out  and  framed. 
In  outside  work,  white-lead  is  used  in 
the  joints  instead  of  glue. 

113.  The  Tools  of  the  Joiner 

Are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  do  more  in  this  book  than 
allude,  in  a  cursory  way,  to  those  most 
conunon,  and  to  their  mode  of  em- 
ployment. They  may  be  enumerated 
as — 1st,  machinery  for  holding  parts 
together  or  in  place,  viz.,  the  bench, 
the  cramp,  the  mitre-box ;  2ndly,  tools 
for  dividing,  as  saws,  chisels,  hatchets, 
adzes,  and  the  like ;  3rdly,  smoothing 
tools,  as  planes,  spoke-shaves,  rasps, 
and  straight-edges ;  4thly,  boring  tools, 
as  centre-bits,  ^mlets,  and  awls ;  Sthly, 
measuring  tools,  as  rules,  squares, 
scribes,  bevels;  and  6thly,  hammers 
and  mallets. 

114.  The  Bench 

Is  a  long  and  strong  wooden  table, 
10  or  12  feet  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
wide.  On  one  side  there  is  a  vice 
made  of  wood  also,  and  called  the 
bench-screw.  On  the  surface  there 
are  one  or  two  square  wooden  plugs, 
which  are  capable  of  being  raised  or 
depressed  by  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  and 
which  serve  to  hold  the  board  in  its 
place  while  the  plane  is  being  worked. 
The  Cramp  is  merely  a  long  wooden 
or  iron  rod,  with  two  arms  standing 
out  from  it,  which  are  capable  of  being  | 


brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  turn- 
ing a  screw.  This  is  intended  to  press 
and  hold  together  wide  and  flat  objects, 
such  as  doors,  window-frames,  &c. 
The  Mitre-box  consists  of  a  board, 
having  on  its  surface  a  raised  piece  of 
wood  of  the  exact  angle  of  the  mitre 
to  be  cut ;  and  thus,  by  laying  a 
piece  of  wood  alongside  of  it,  the 
saw  is  guided  so  as  to  cut  all  exactly 
alike. 

115.  Chief  Tools. 

Saws  are  of  various  kinds,  but  all  act  by 
means  of  teeth,  more  or  less  fine,  cut 
in  a  thin  plate  of  steel.  The  Ripping- 
saw  has  large  teeth,  and  is  intended  to 
cut  through  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
rapidly  in  a  longitudinal  direction ;  a 
modification  of  this  is  the  half-ripper, 
having  finer  teeth.  The  Hand-saw 
is  still  finer  in  the  teeth,  and  is  used 
for  general  purposes.  For  dividing 
wood  across  the  grain  a  saw  with  a 
finer  set  of  teeth  is  used ;  and  it  seldom 
being  required  to  cut  large  scantlings, 
has  a  thin  blade,  set  in  a  strong  back 
of  brass  or  iron ;  this  is  called  a  imon- 
saw,  and  there  are  various  sizes  of  it, 
adapted  for  sash-work,  dove-tails,  &c. 
Besides  these,  there  are  various  saws 
for  cutting  cirailar  work,  which  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  teeth  more  or 
less  coarse,  and  without  backs.  Their 
names  are  the  compass-saWf  the  tum- 
ing'saWf  and  the  key-hole  saw.  The 
Hatchet  is  a  tool  having  a  long 
handle  and  a  cutting  edge  parallel  with 
it.  The  adze,  on  the  contrary,  has  its 
edge  at  right  angles  with  the  handle. 
Both  of  these  tools  are  used  for  dividing 
wood,  but  they  do  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose without  greater  waste  than  is 
occasioned  by  the  saw,  and  they  are 
therefore  only  used  for  rough  purposes, 
or  for  removing  small  portions  at  a 
time.  Besides  these,  Chisei^  and 
Gouges  are  also  extensively  used  in 
dividing  and  removing  portions  of 
wood,  the  former  having  a  straight 
edge,  whilst  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
concave,  and  takes  a  scoop  out  at  every 
cut.  The  variety  of  chisels  is  very  con- 
siderable, some  being  used  with  the 
hand,  as  the  paring^hisely  while  others 
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reqaire  the  aid  of  the  mallet,  as  the 
mortise^kisd.  The  drawing-knife  is  a 
chisel  with  an  oblique  edge,  which  is 
used  for  numberless  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  dividing  of  the  ends  of 
tenons,  &c.  It,  like  the  spoke-shave^ 
is  capable  of  an  almost  indehoite 
extension  of  power,  and  the  two  to- 
gether  will  alone  render  a  clever  work- 
man capable  of  effecting  most  kinds  of 
work,  when  aided  by  ordinary  saws 
and  planes. 

ii6.  Planes, 

Are  tools  for  smoothing  the  surface  of 
woods,  and  for  cutting  mouldings  of 
every  variety  of  pattern,  so  long  as  it 
is  without  a  break.  Of  these,  a  portion 
called  bench-pianes  are  used  for  planing 
flat  surfaces,  beginning  with  the  jack' 
pian^f  which  takes  off  the  rough,  and 
ending  with  the  smoothing-ptane^  which 
finishes  off  the  surface  and  takes  out 
the  slight  marks  left  by  the  others. 
The  intermediate  planes  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  are  used  for  getting  the 
surface  very  level  and  true,  called 
trytng''ftp,  and  for  procuring  a  straigkt- 
fdgCy  called  shooting.  When  a  concave 
surface  is  to  be  smoothed,  a  compass- 
plane  is  used ;  and  when  the  concavity 
is  from  side  to  side,  as  in  a  groove,  the 
fork-staff  plane  is  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Rebate  and  plough  planeSj  again, 
are  employed  to  cut  grooves  in  the 
wood;  the  former  leaving  a  two-sided 
groove  in  the  edge,  called  a  rebate^ 
while  the  latter  mdces  a  groove  having 
three  sides,  and  the  operation  is  called 
ploughing.  Moulding-planes  are  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  fully  to  describe  here. 
Spoke-shaves  are  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  plane,  but  the  box  in  which  the 
blade  is  set  has  two  handles,  one  of 
which  is  held  in  each  hand.  It  is  a 
very  useful  tool,  and  when  employed 
by  an  expert  workman  is  capable  of 
producing  very  good  results.  Rasps 
and  sand-paper  finish  off  more  smoothly 
what  inequalities  have  been  left ;  and 
the  straight-edge  is  merely  a  board  of 
hard  wood,  which  has  been  planed  to 
a  very  true  edge,  and  is  used  to  tiy  the 
correctness  of  the  suxiace,  to  which  it 


is  applied.  Thus,  in  planing  or  trying- 
up  a  wide  board,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  if  the  whole  surface  is  a  per- 
fect plane,  and,  if  it  is  so,  the  straight- 
edge will  correspond  exactly  with  the 
surface,  in  whatever  direction  it  is 
applied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  any  inequality,  the  plane  is  re- 
applied until  it  disappears. 

117.  Boring-Tools 

Are  the  simplest  of  all  the  sets  used 
by  the  joiner,  and  their  principle  is 
nearly  the  same,  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  centre-bit  or 
the  gimlet.  The  former  consists  of  the 
stocky  which  is  a  wooden  handle  capable 
of  being  worked  round  and  round,  and 
the  bit^  which  is  of  iron,  has  a  central 
point  and  two  bent  teeth  sharpened  to 
a  point  also,  which  revolve  round  the 
centre  and  cut  out  all  the  wood  to 
which  they  reach.  The  countersink 
and  rimer  are  variations  of  the  same 
principles,  the  former  being  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  outside  edge 
of  a  hole,  while  the  latter  enlarges  the 
interior.  Brad-awls  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  description. 

118.  Miscellaneous. 

The  ordinary  rule  is  usually  a 
two-feet  rule,  with  a  brass  rod  concealed 
in  one  arm  capable  of  extending  the 
measure  to  three  feet ;  besides  which, 
rods  are  wanted  for  setting  out  the 
work  in  hand  exactly,  and  the  feet  are 
marked  upon  strips  of  deal  for  the 
occasion.  Squares  are  of  all  sizes, 
but  usually  with  one  arm  of  iron. 
Scribes  are  small  wooden  rods,  in 
which  a  sharp  pin  is  fixed,  and  having 
a  moveable  shoulder  fixed  by  a  wedge, 
so  that  a  line  may  be  easily  marked 
exactly  parallel  with  the  edge  to  which 
the  shoulder  is  applied,  and  at  the 
distance  at  which  the  latter  is  fixed  by 
the  wedge.  Bevels  are  tools  some- 
what like  the  square,  but  hinged  so 
that  they  retain  the  angle  at  which  they 
are  set.  The  joiner  is  thus  enabled  to 
carry  off  the  measure  of  the  angle 
which  he  has  to  fit,  and  by  applying 
the  bevel  to  his  work  he  can  residily 
avoid  loss  of  time. 
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119.  Mallets  and  Hammers 
Are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

120.  Mouldings 

(See  below)  have  been  already  alluded 
to  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  a  plane 
for  the    purpose.      They   are  either 


worked  upon  strips  of  wood  and  then 
mitved  and  stuck  by  means  of  brads 
into  the  angles  between  the  rails  and 
panels,  or  else  they  are  worked  upon 
the  rails  themselves.  The  former  plan 
is  by  far  the  least  trouble,  and  is  gene- 
rally adopted  in  all  work  which  is  to 
be  painted,  while  the  latter  plan  is 
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necessary  for  mahogany  or  oak  doors, 
or  window  sashes,  or  for  shutters  or 
other  similar  work.  The  ordinary 
mouldings  are  as  follows : — ist,  the 
bead^  a  mere  rounded  edge;  2ndly, 
the  quirked  Bead  (a),  which  is  a  bead 
ending  in  a  sharp  groove  ;  3rdly,  the 
bead  and  double  quirk  (b),  in  which 
there  is  this  same  sharp  groove  on 
each  side  the  bead  wrought  on  the 
angle  of  the  stuff;  4thly,  the  double 
bead  and  quirk  (c)  consists  of  two 
beads,  separated  by  a  quirk  or  sharp- 
edged  groove.  Mouldings,  in  general, 
are  separated  from  each  o£er  by 
narrow  planes,  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  called  filets  (d)^  the 
divisions  being  called  members,  A 
semi-cylindric£U  moulding  rising  from 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  face,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  ed^e  by  a  fillet,  is 
called  a.  fonts,  being  distinguished  from 
the  bead  by  the  fact  that  the  outer 
edge  terminates  with  a  fillet  (e).  A 
series  of  semi- cylindrical  mouldings 
constitute  what  is  called  reeds.  Besides 
these,  there  are  four  mouldings  very 
conunonly  used,  and  called  respectively 
the  o^ee  and  og'ee  reverse,  the  ovolo  and 
the  quarter-round  (f  g  h  i), 

121.  Doors 

Are  framed  in  various  ways,  from  the 
common  ledged  door  to  the  fhuned 


and  panelled.  The  common  ledged 
door  merely  consists  of  a  number  of 
upright  planks  held  together  by  three 
transverse  ones,  called  ledges.  When 
these  ledges  are  framed  into  perpendi- 
cular sides,  but  still  having  perpen- 
dicular planks,  nailed  on  their  outside, 
they  are  c^X^d  framed  and laiged doors, 
and  are  the  best  kind  of  common  doors 
for  outside  work.  Framed  and 
Panelled  Doors  are  made  as  fol- 


lows:—The  workman  first  cuts  out 
certain  pieces  of  stuff  of  the  thickness 
which  the  door  is  to  be  ;  three  of  these 
must  be  a  little  longer  dian  the  door  is 
high,  and  if  it  is  a  six-panelled  door, 
there  must  be  four  a  little  wider  than 
the  extreme  width.  The  larger  and 
vertical  ones  are  called  styles^  while  the 
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shorter  transverse  ones  are  called  rails. 
The  styles  are  usually  distinguished  as 
outside  and  middU  styles  ;  but  the  rails 
are  severally  called  the  top  rail,  the 
frieze  rail,  the  lock  rail^  and  the  bottom 
rail.  In  the  edges  of  each  of  these, 
corresponding  with  every  point  of 
union,  certain  lines  are  marked  or  set 
out  by  means  of  a  scribe,  and  the  wood 
within  these  lines  on  the  styles  is  cut 
away  with  a  mortise  chisel,  leaving  an 
oblong  rectangukr  space  through  it, 
called  a  mortise.  From  the  rail  the 
wood  is  removed  external  to  these 
lines,  and  the  portion  left  is  called  the 
tenon,  which  exactly  fits  into  the 
mortise,  the  rail  coming  closely  up  to 
the  style  with  a  fine  joint,  and  the  two 
fonning  a  level  and  continuous  surface. 
In  this  way  the  styles  and  rails  together 
constitute  a  strong  framework,  with 
six  rectangular  openings  left,  or,  in  a 
four-panelled  door,  with  four  only. 
The  edges  bordering  upon  these  open- 
ings are  ploughed  with  a  plane,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  panels ;  and,' 
nnaily,  a  panel  of  wood,  considerably 
thinner  than  the  styles  and  rails,  is  cut 
and  inserted  in  these  grooves,  first 
detachixig  the  outside  styles,  and  then 
xepladng  them  after  the  panel  is  intro- 
duced. In  this  state  the  door  is  said 
to  be  tried-up ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
joiner  has  put  it  together  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  present  all  its  surfaces  in 
the  same  plane,  ezceptmg  the  edges  of 
the  styles  and  rails.  It  is  then  left 
until  it  is  to  be  finished  off,  which  is 
not  usuallv  done  until  the  door  is  re- 

auired  to  be  hung.  For  this  purpose 
le  door  is  again  taken  to  pieces,  and 
all  the  surfaces  smoothed  off  with  the 
smoothing-plane ;  it  is  then  put 
together  with  glue  or  white-lead,  and 
wnlges  are  driven  into  each  of  the 
tenons  from  the  outside,  whilst  the 
door  is  held  in  a  cramp.  It  is  now 
said  to  be  finished  off  and  glued  up, 
and  is  left  to  dry;  after  which  the 
mouldings  are  stuck  in  and  bradded, 
and  the  ends  of  the  tenons  and  styles 
smoothly  cleaned  off,  whereupon  the 
door  is  ready  for  hanging.  V^en  the 
moulding  is  worked  m  the  solid,  the 
joiner  is  obliged  to  run  it  on  the  inside 


edges  of  the  styles  and  rails  with  a 
mitre  at  each  angle,  and  to  effect  this 
he  must  sink  the  shoulder  of  each  rail 
into  the  adjacent  style,  after  doing 
which  they  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
moulding  worked  up  to  the  mitre.  It 
is  a  much  more  d^cult  piece  of  work 
than  the  common  door  with  inserted 
mouldings.  Like  the  rails,  the  panels 
have  received  the  names  of  frieu 
panels,  midMe  patuls,  and  oottom 
panels.  Sometimes  the  panels  are 
left  flush  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  they 
are  then  called  flush  panels.  In  the 
best  kind  of  these  a  b^d  is  worked  on 
the  edge,  and  it  is  then  called  bead  and 
flush  ;  but  often  the  top  and  bottom 
sides  are  left  square,  and  then  it  is 
called  bead  and  but. 

122.  The  Hanging  of  Doors  and 

Fixing  of  the  Locks 

Is  an  operation  recjuirinfi;  some  dex- 
terity, and  unless  it  is  well  performed 
the  comfort  of  the  inmates  will  be  con- 
stantly endangered.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  annoy  the  irritable  man  than 
the  occurrence  of  dragging  on  the 
carpet,  or  the  imperfect  closing  of  the 
latch,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  gap  all 
round,  and  yet  these  things  are  seldom 
sufficiently  well  attended  to  by  the 
workman,  unless  he  is  well  supervised. 
In  all  cases  the  margin  of  the  door-case 
is  beaded,  and  the  hinge  is  sup{)osed  to 
be  continuous  in  its  proportions  with 
the  bead,  though  this  is  seldom  strictly 
the  case.  There  are  various  modes  of 
hanging  doors,  but  in  all  cases  the 
hinge  itself  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  screwed  into  the  door-post 
or  frame,  and  the  other  into  the  hang- 
ing style  of  the  door.  These  two 
parts  are  connected,  at  the  part  called 
the  knuckle,  by  a  pin,  which  passes 
through  a  cylinder  formed  in  each  re- 
spectively. The  axis  of  this  pin  is 
odled  the  axis  of  the  hinge,  and  when 
several  hinges  are  used,  the  axes  of  all 
must  be  in  the  same  straight  line, 
which  is  called  the  line  of  the  hinges. 
The  placing  of  the  hinges  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  joint ;  and  as  the 
motion  of  the  door  is  angular,  and  per- 
formed round  a  fixed  line  as  an  axis^ 
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it  be  *o  filed  that  the 
t  inletnipled  1  thus,  if 
the  joint  contains  the  surface  of  two 
cylinders,  the  coiives  one  in  motion 
upon  the  edges  of  the  closure,  and 
sliding  upon  the  concave  one  which  is 
at  rest  on  the  fixed  body,  the  motion  of 
the  closure  must  be  peiifonned  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  which  axis  must 
be  that  of  the  hinges.  In  this  way, 
■whether  the  joint  is  closed  or  not,  the 
joint  will  be  perfect ;  but  if  the  joint  is 
a  plain  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  what  side  of  the  aperture  the 
motion  is  to  be  performed,  as  the  hinge 
must  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
closure  wliere  it  revolves.  In  the 
hanging  of  doors,  neit  to  Ibe  close- 
joint,  the  most  important  object  is  to 
clear  the  carpet,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  ot^rving  the  following 
rules: — 1st.  Raise  the  door  by  pulling 
under  the  bottom  rail  a  piece  of  wood 
about  the  thickness  of  the  carpeL 
and.  Lei  the  knuckles  of  the  top  and 
bollom  hinges  be  so  placed,  that  the 
top  hinge  projects  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  t>eyond  the  lower.  3rd.  Let 
the  jamb  on  vrhich  the  door  is  hung  be 
fixed  about  one-eighlh  of  an  inch  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  the  upper  part  in- 
clining towards  the  opposite  jamb. 
4lh.  Let  the  inclination  of  the  rebate 
be  such  that  the  door  shall,  when  shut, 
project  at  the  bottom  towards  the  room 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  All 
these  several  points  together  cause  the 
door  to  open  in  snch  a  way,  that  it 
clears  the  floor  at  least  haJf-an-inch 
when  of  the  ordinary  proportions. 
Several  kinds  of  riung  binges  have 
been  introduced  which  answer  this 
purpose  slill  better  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  sightly  unless  made  of  brass, 
besides  which  they  occasion  consider- 
able soiling  of  the  surface,  from  the 
oil  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  work  freely,  oozing  out.  LOCKS 
are  put  on  the  door  either  by  being 
screwed  on  the  exterior  of  the  lock- 
rail,  in  which  case  they  are  called  rim- 
lotks,  or  by  being  inserted 
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doors  of  ordini 
the  outer  and 
some  cases,  the  upper  bedroom, 
doors.  In  fonning  the  mortise 
for  the  lock,  a  bit  is  first  used,  to 
sink  two  or  three  deep  holes,  which 
are  afterwards  connected  together  to 
form  a  deep  monise,  in  which  the  lock 
is  fitted  ;  and  then  lesser  holes  are 
bored  from  the  outer  and  inner  surface 
of  the  >aii,  to  take  the  k^,  spindle, 
&c.  ;  after  which  the  iiriiing-platt  is 
fixed  in  the  jamb,  and  the  whole  is 
completed  by  adjusting  the  various 
parts  so  as  to  work  correctly  logeth^. 

113.  Sliding  Doors. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  large  folding- 
doors,  or  in  coach-house  dootsi  it  ts 
desirable  lo  hang  them  so  that  the? 
will  never  be  disturbed  or  "banged 
(as  the  action  is  commonly  called)  hj 
the  wind  from  without.  To  effect  this, 
they  are  made  to  slide  into  cases  fitted 
for  them  in  the  framed  partition  ;  or, 
in  the  instance  of  coach-house  doors, 
one  behind  the  other.     A  reference  10 


the  engraving  will  show  the  machinery 
by  which  this  Is  best  eRecied ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  bar  of  brass  or  iron  (c),  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  door-case  head,  on 
which  run  two  wheels,  from  the  axles 
of  which  bars  depend,  (o  take  the 
Wright  t^  the  doon.       A  amnewhat 


dmilar  plan  is  oflen  adopted  in  outer 
doQis,  in  ffhich  the  wheels  me  placed 
OD  a  rail  fixed  in  the  sil!  instead  of  Che 
door-head,  and  Ihcn  the  weight  is 
carried  directly,  instead  of  being  sus- 
pended, as  ^own  in  the  figures  above 
alluded  to.  The  suspen^on  is,  how- 
erer,  the  smoothest  and  best  plan  ; 
and  if  Ibe  door  is  so  liied  that  it  can- 
not fuile  come  out  of  its  case,  it  re- 
qaiies  no  traveller  in  the  floor  belon, 
Dot  only  A  guide  within  the  case.   The 


engraviiig  shows  a  single  nheel,  and 
the  mode  of  altacbinent  of  the  tia- 
vellcr  to  the  door,  as  weU  as  that  of 
the  guide  to  the  door-posL 

124.  The  Frames 

In  which  doors  are  hung  are  door- 
cases, in  which  two  sides  and  a  top  of 
qnartering  are  rebated,  to  receive  the 
Uiickness  of  the  door  ;  the  sides  are 
then  tenoned  above  into  the  top  and 
below  into  a  sill,  which  is  let  in  tlush 
with  the  floor :  these  are  used  for 
ledged -doors.  For  internal  woric, 
jainis  aie  used,  which  are  composed 
of  indi-and'a-halt  or  two-inch  stuff, 
rebated  Yor  the  thickness  of  the  door, 
and  imiled  at  the  top  arvles,  according 
to  the  aniKxed  plan  ;  aUer  which  they 
.  are    fixed     to    the    door- 

1^—1  openings,  by  nailing  them 

I        j 10  pings  or  wooden  briclts, 

I  Ll  7  and  their  bottom -ends 
I  'I   merely  abut  upon  the  floor, 

'  without  being  fixed  in  any 

w>7  to  it.  After  the  jambs  are  thus 
filed,  an  architrave,  composed  of  a 
plane  m&ce,   with   various   mould- 
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inga  worked  upon  it,  and  mitred  at 
the  angle,  is  fixed  upon  them.  The 
inner  maigin  of  this  archil  rave  is 
always  finished  with  a  bead,  and  this 
serves  to  conceal  the  hioge,  as  already 
remarked  in  paragraph  123. 

■15.  Shutters 
May  also  be  considered  under  the  hsad 
of  doors,  being  constructed  and  hinged 
on  the  same  principles,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  They  arc  generally 
employed  only  at  night,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  openings,  which  are 
m  the  day-time  suihciently  protected 
b^  the  elttied  window-sash.  The  diief 
difTerence  in  shutters  consists  in  the 
method  of  housing  them  when  not  in 
use,  some  being  folded  into  recepta- 
cles made  to  receive  them,  and  called 
hexes;  others  being  merely  folded  back 
flat  against  the  w^,  either  plainly,  as 
in  outside  shutters,  or  when  inside  in 
the   form  of  pilasters ;   lastly,  some 


shntters  are  taken  down  entirely  when 
not  in  use,  and  are  carried  off  to  a 
convenient  place,  i&  is  generally  done 
with  shop-inutters  ;  but  in  many  cases 
now  their  place  is  supplied  by  re- 
volvitig  irotl  shutters,  which  are  formed 
of  upright  or  horirontal  iron  laths, 
and  which,  when  not  wanted,  are 
vround  round  a  central  spindle  at  the 
sides  or  top  of  the  window,  and  behind 
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the  frames.  Boxed  shutters  are  framed 
like  panelled-doors,  except  that  the 
styles  and  rails  are  made  of  thinner 
stuff,  and  they  are  divided  into  two 
portions  for  each  window,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  front  shutter, 
which  is  visible  by  day,  and  of  the 
shutter-flap  or  flaps,  which  are  con- 
cealed behind  it,  in  the  box,  and  gene- 
rally made  without  mouldings.  By  a 
reference  to  the  last  figure,  which  is  a 
horizontal  section,  it  will  appear  that 
the  shutter  is  hinged  to  the  mside  of 
the  sash  frame,  and  that  it  drops  into 


a  rebate  in  the  box,  which  is  made  to 
receive  it  exactly.  To  the  inner  edge 
of  this  shutter  the  first  flap  is  then 
hinged,  so  as  to  lie  flat  against  its  back 
when  in  the  box  ;  and  this  flap,  again, 
has  another  hinged  the  reverse  way, 
which,  by  this  method,  also  lies  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  two.  This  box  for 
the  reception  of  the  shutters  either 
stands  into  the  room  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  wall  and  sash,  or  else  forms 
a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle  with  the 
latter,  and  is  then  said  to  be  splayed 
(see  figure).     Each  box  is  composed 


of  three  sides — namely,  first,  the  in- 
side lining  of  the  sash-frames,  to  which 
the  shutter  is  hinged  ;  secondly,  of  the 
grounds  opposite  to  this,  to  which  the 
architrave  is  attached;  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  box-lining  connecting  the  two. 
When  the  shutters  are  made  of  the 
pilaster  pattern,  they  are  hinged  in  a 
peculiar  way,  so  as  to  show  a  rule- 
joint  (a),  and  the  grounds  and  lining 


are  fixed  in  a  different  manner.  When 
the  shutters  are  made  to  retire  into 
side  cases,  they  should  be  suspended 


by  rollers  upon  bars,  as  shown  at 
par,  123.  The  cases  are  prepared  by 
leaving  space  for  them  in  the  walls, 
which  receives  a  box,  and  the  surface 
of  this  is  lathed  and  plastered  with 
the  wall ;  or  it  is  better,  if  the 
wall  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  to  in- 
troduce a  frame  of  quarterii^,  and 
then  after  the  plastering  is  done,  to 
slip  in  the  box,  with  the  rollers  com- 
plete. When  the  shutter  is  made  to 
descend  into  a  case  below  the  sash- 
frame,  it  is  suspended  in  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  sash,  and  becomes, 
in  fact,  a  third  and  fourth  sash,  it 
being  almost  always  composed  of  two 
portions.  In  this  mode  tne  sash-frame 
IS  made  at  first  of  nearly  double  the 
ordinary  depth,  so  as  to  be  divided 
into  four  separate  faces,  two  for  the 
sashes,  and  two  for  the  shutters,  each 
haying  its  separate  cord,  pulley,  and 
weight.  This,  however,  has  a  very 
unsightly  appearance  inside,  as  in  Uie 
day-time  the  cords  are  apparent,  al- 
though the  shutters  are  entirely  hidden 
by  a  Ud,  which  folds  down  and  encloses 
them. 

126.  Grounds 

Have  been  alluded  to,  in  ^>eaking  of 
the  boxings  for  shutters ;  and  they  may 
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now  be  mon;  dearly  described  as  bdng 
[neces  of  wood,  framed  or  plain, 
plumed  lo  the  wall  round  windows, 
doors,  or  other  openings,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  futing  architraves  or  other 
mouldings  to,  and  for  the  plasCeier  to 
finish  his  plaster  against ;  Chey  arc 
also  fixed  all  roand  the  bottom  of  the 
walls  of  well-finisbcd  rooms,  for  the 
plasterer  as  well  as  the  joiner,  but  in 
conuDODer  work  they  are  otuitted,  and 
the  plaster  is  finished  oS  with  a  ragged 
edge,  which  is  afterwards  hidden  by 
the  sluiling-board.  In  fiiijig  grounds, 
the  }(»Der  must  always  be  very  careful 
that  they  are  quite  upright,  inasmuch 
as  if  they  require  education  the 
plaster  must  he  seriously  broken  and 
disturbed.  About  three-quarters  of  an 


inch  on  the  surface  of  the  brickwork 
most  always  be  allowed  for  the  thick* 
oess  of  the  plaster. 

137.  Almost  all  ordinary  Framing 

At  a  right  angle,  as  in  fixing  linings, 
jambs,  ate,  is  effected  by  a  deep  re- 
liate  on  the  ends  of  one  piece  of  the 
two,  and  a  corresponding  eroove  is 
ploughed  in  the  face  of  the  other 
[see^^lai'.  134].  A  bead  is  sometimes 
worked  on  the  outer  angle,  but  the 
above  is  the  usual  method  of  making 
the  joint. 

tiS.  Sash-frames  and  Sasbes. 
The  sashes  are  composed  of  a  light 


laodi^  the  sathe*  are  suspended,  and  I  The  Msh-£rame  is  formed  of  four  slidn, 
by  which  the  lashes  themselves  are  of  which  the  tpp  is  merely  a  plain 
held  in  their  places,  and  are  yet  piece  of  wood,  having  a  bead  on  the 
iUowed  to  slide  freely  np  and  dowik  |  mside.    The  sides  are  mote  complex, 
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the  section  of  each  consisting  of  an 
oblong  square  cavity,  divided  into  two 
perfect  squares,  one  for  each  pulley- 
weight  (see  par.  125).  This  whole 
side  of  the  sash-frame  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  weights  in  its  in- 
side, of  guiding  and  confining  the 
sashes,  and  for  hanging  the  shutters 
to.  That  part  in  contact  with  the 
sashes  is  called  ihc  puliey-puce,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  outside  by  the 
outside  liningy  on  the  inside  by  the 
inside  lining  and  bead^  and  divided 
into  two  equal  smooth  surfaces  by 
the  parting-bead.  The  bottom  of 
the  sash-frame  is  formed  by  the 
sill,  which  is  weathered  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  overlaps  the  stone  sill  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  where  it 
should  be  bedded  in  white  lead.  The 
frames  of  French  and  Gothic  case- 
ments are  made  on  the  same  principle 
as  ledged  doors,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  beside  the  rebate 
which  receives  the  casement  a  groove 
is  often  ploughed,  in  which  a  tongue 
fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  casement 
is  received,  or  Tnce  versd;  and 
also  a  water-bar  of  iron  or  brass  is 
screwed  into  the  upright  surface  of  the 
rebate  on  the  sill,  to  prevent  the  water 
beating  in.  Sashes,  whether  French 
or  English,  are  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, being  merely  open  frame- 
works of  wood,  with  bars  of  a  peculiar 
form  let  in,  in  order  to  receive  the 
glass  when  this  is  of  a  less  size  than 
the  frame.  They  should  be  made  of 
veiy  well-seasoned  and  sound  wood, 
and  if  intended  to  be  glazed  with  large 
plates  of  glass,  they  should  be  of  oak, 
thoroughly  dry.     A    section  of  the 


most  ordinary  sash-bar  is  here  given. 
English  sashes,  as  before  remarked, 
are  suspended  by  cords  upon  pullies, 
and  balanced  by  weights ;  but  French 
and  Gothic  casements  are  hinged,  as 
in  the  case  of  doors,  brass  hinges  being 
generally  employed.  The  fastenings 
of  the  former  are  veiy  simple,   but 


those  for  casements  are  much  more 
complicated,  it  being  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  closely  shut.  Sometimes 
strong  bolts  at  top  and  bottom  are 
used,  but  they  are  very  inefficient ;  and 
the  only  perfect  fastening  is  the  Es- 
pagnolette^  which  lays  hold  of  the  sill 
and  head  at  the  same  moment,  and 
draws  the  sash  into  its  place.  It  is 
now  manufactured  in  a  very  neat  form 
in  England,  chiefly  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  is  sold  at  a  price  varying  from 
£1  5s.  to  £\  los.,  in  brass.  The 
French  pattern  may  be  had  in  iron  for 
a  few  francs,  but  it  is  very  unsightly, 
and  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the 
English. 

129.  The  Laying  of  Floors 

Is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  of  the 
joiner,  though  it  is  often  very  badly 
performed.  The  chief  variations  in  the 
floors  depend  upon  the  joints,  which 
may  either  ht  folded  or  straigkt-joi?tted. 
In  the  former  mode,  the  bosurds  are 
laid  in  divisions,  whose  side-vertical 
joints  are  not  continuous,  but  in  bavs 
of  from  three  to  six  boards  in  each. 
In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
side  joints  are  continuous  throughout 
their  direction.  In  laying  floors,  it  is 
better  to  prick  up  the  ceiling  of  the 
highest  story  and  plaster  the  walls 
after  fixing  the  sash-frames  and  the 
grounds.  When  this  is  done,  the 
sound-boards  may  be  laid  and  pugged, 
and  then  the  floor  may  be  laid,  after 
which  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below 
may  be  proceeded  with,  and  so  on, 
downwards  throughout  the  house.  By 
this  method  the  keys  of  the  ceiling- 
plaster  are  not  broken  by  the  driving 
of  the  nails  above,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  towards  the  getting  per- 
fect ceilings.  The  boank,  as  pre- 
pared, have  usually  the  face  planed 
and  the  edges  shot  and  squared.  It 
is  next  necessary  to  gauge  them,  in 
order  to  have  them  of  a  umform  thick- 
ness ;  and  to  do  this  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  with  a  gauge  to  mark  a  line  on 
the  back  part  of  the  edge  parallel  with 
the  planed  face.  When  this  is  done 
the  adze  reduces  the  substance  on  the 
rough  face   at  the  points  where  the 
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board  lies  on  the  joists;  the  inter- 
mediate part  is  left  of  the  full  thick- 
ness, in  order  that  the  strength  shall 
be  as  great  as  possible ;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  here  to  support  the  board, 
it  requires  it  all,  and  is  not  rabed  out 
of  the  level  by  it.     Sometimes  the 
board  is  not  thick  enough,  and  then 
pieces  of  chips,  &c.,  are  put  in  on  the 
top  of  the  joist,  which  is  oaWeA  furring 
up.      The  best  floors  are  laid  with 
Ixittens,  the  quality  depending  upon 
the  kind  used,  and  upon  the  freedom 
from  knots  or  shakes.     When  wider 
deals  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  divided 
down  the  middle.    The  joints  are 
either  squared^  ploughed  and  iongiud^ 
rdnUedy  or  dowelUd,   The  mode  of  lay- 
ing the  first  three  may  easily  be  under- 
stood ;  and  the  last  consists  in  intro- 
ducing iron  or  wooden  pins  into  the 
two  edges,  so  that  they  are  kept  in 
apposition,  as  in  the  leaves  of  a  dining- 
table.     When  dowels  are  used,   the 
brads  are  driven  in  obliquely  through 
the  edge,  so  that  the  head  of*^  the  brad 
is  not  seen  on  the  surface.     This  keeps 
down  the  board  at  that  edge,  when  the 
dowels  secure  the  adjoining  one,   so 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  work  is  free 
from  naU-holes.  In  our  English  rooms, 
however,  carpets  are  so  universally  laid 
down,  that  these  highly-finished  floors 
are  not  much  cared  for ;  and  it  is  only 
in  dining  rooms  and  halls,  where  the 
oak-floor  is  to  be   polished  and  left 
visible,  that  a  dowdled  joint  is  ever 
required.    The  dowel  should  always 
be  inserted  in  the  space  between  the 
joists,  and  when  the  work  is  very  par- 
ticular, over  the  jobts  also.     Wherever 
the  board  is  too  short  to  reach  the  full 
length  ot  the  room,  it  must  be  united 
to    another   board,    either  by  being 
simply  nailed  against  it  with  a  square 
or  spliced  joint,  which  must  always 
come  over  a  joist,  or  by  being  ploughed 
and  tongued  with  hoop-iron.     In  order 
to  guard  against  the  shrinking  of  boards 
which  are  not  thoroughlv  seasoned, 
various  plans  are  adopted,  by  which 
they  are  compressed  in  breadth.     The 
most  common  of  these  is    practised 
when  they  are  folded,  as  already  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  this  para- 


graph. In  this  mode,  one  is  first  laid, 
then  the  last  ot  the  fold,  leaving  an 
interval  somewhat  less  than  sufficient 
to  take  the  boards  without  pressure. 
The  intervening  boards  are  then  in- 
serted with  their  outer  edges  in  close 
contact  with  those  first  laid,  and  the- 
inner  ones  raised  from  the  joist  into  a 
ridge.  The  workmen  next  jump  upon 
this  ridge,  and  by  main  force  press  the 
boards  mto  their  places,  where  they 
are  retained  by  brads  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  boards  are  dowelled,  this 
plan  cannot  so  easily  be  practised — 
that  is,  if  the  brads  are  to  be  con- 
cealed—and in  such  case  a  cramp  is 
used,  that  screws  the  boards  up  to  their 
places,  by  fixing  it  to  the  joists,  which 
are  not  yet  covered  with  boards.  For 
this  purpose  holes  are  sometimes  bored 
in  them,  and  at  others  the  cramp  itself 
is  secured  or  clipped  on  to  the  joist. 


Sub-Sect.  C— STAIRCASES. 

130.  The  construction  of  staircases 
properly  falls  under  the  head  of  joinery  ; 
out  as  they  are  generally  made  by  a 
workman  who  devotes  himself  to  that 
particular  department,  it  is  better  to 
comprise  them  under  a  distinct  division. 
There  are  various  methods  of  making 
and  fixing  wooden  staircases,  one  of 
which  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  those  made  of  stone,  in 
which  each  step  is  worked  in  the  solid, 
and  is  wedged  into  the  wall,  which 
thus  supports  it,  aided  by  the  ed^e  of 
the  step  below,  the  ground  giving  a 
final  support  to  the  bottom  step,  and 
this  again  transmitting  a  certain  por- 
tion to  the  next,  and  so  on.  In  all 
other  modes  of  fixing  them,  carriages 
of  rough  timber  are  worked  into  the 
wall,  and  upon  these  the  steps  are 
fixed* 

131.  Staircase  Carriages 

Have  already  been  partially  described, 
under  carpentry ;  out,  though  thev 
are  measured  on  the  principles  which 
r^;ulate  that  mode  of  work,  yet  as 
they  must  be  exactly  adapted  to  the 
views  of  the  staircase-hand^  as  the 


so 
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woxkman  is  called  who  sets  oat  the 
work,  it  is  better  to  describe  the 
manner  of  fixing  under  this  head. 
These  carriages  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  short  horizontal  joists,  fixed 
in  the  walls  by  wedging,  and  in- 
tended to  form  landings,  which  are 
variously  shaped,  according  to  the 
fonn  of  the  stairs  and  of  the  hall  in. 
which  they  are  fixed ;  and,  in  the 
t  second  place,  of  bearers,  which  are 
fixed  in  a  slanting  direction,  exactly 
parallel  with  the  stairs,  and  assuming 
snch  an  angle  as  will  correspond  with 
them.  These  bearers  are  either  two 
or  three  in  number,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  stairs.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  fix  these  carriages,  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  set  eut  the  stairs, 
for  which  purpose  a  sUnyrod  is  ne- 
cessary, of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach 
from  one  floor  'to  that  next  above  it, 
and  upon  this  each  stair  and  landing 
is  marked  with  a  pencil,  by  which  aU 
chance  of  error  is  avoided. 

132.  All  Stairs  ore  set  out 
Upon  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  in 
the  details  only  that  any  difference 
occurs.  That  principle  is  as  follows ; 
but  in  order  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tion, it  should  be  explained  that  every 
step  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  por- 
tion called  the  iread^  and  of  a  perpen- 
dicular one  called  the  riser;  the 
whole  width  of  the  stairs  being  called 
the  going.  It  must  be  apparent  that, 
in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the  floor 
above,  there  must  be  formed  a  certain 
number  of  steps  proportionate  to  the 
level  to  be  reached,  and  it  is  also 
manifest  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
height  and  width  of  each  step.  It  is 
found  by  experience  that  a  broad  step 
should  be  ot  less  height  than  a  narrow 
one,  the  reason  being  that  a  man  can- 
not well  raise  himself  and  throw  him- 
self forward  at  the  same  moment. 
By  common  consent,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  two  together  should  be  about  17  or 
18  inches,  or  half  the  ordinary  stride 
of  a  man :  thus,  a  i2-inch  tread  should 
have  a  rise  of  5^  inches^  and  one  of 
10  inches  should  have  a  rise  measaring 


6f  inches,  or  at  the  most  7  indies. 
This  last  proportion  is  the  most  com- 
mon, '  and  is  that  which  should  be 
followed  in  all  ordinary  houses,  where 
it  is  practicable — the  extra  inch  for  the 
nosing  making  it  appear  1 1  inches 
wide.  In  large,  full-sized  stairs,  12 
inches  may  be  adopted,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  height  and  width  be  more 
than  18  inches.  As  soon  as  the  tread 
and  riser  are  settled,  the  next  thing  is 
to  calculate  the  number  of  risers  which 
will  be  required  to  reach  the  floor 
above,  which  is  effected  by  dividing 
the  number  of  inches  between  the  floors 
by  the  height  of  the  riser.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  story  to  be  12  feet  hiffa,  or 
144  inches,  this  divided  by  o  (the 
height  of  the  risers)  will  give  24  as  the 
number  required.  If  the  riser  is  to 
measure  6)  inches,  each  must  be  re- 
duced to  quarters — thus,  144  multiplied 
by  4  is  equal  to  576  ;  this  divided  by 
27  (the  height  of  the  riser  in  quarter 
inches),  gives  21  and  a  fisction  as  the 
number  of  risers.  The  simple  plan  in 
such  a  case  is  to  divide  the  storv-rod 
into  21  equal  parts,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  the  height  given  above, 
the  extra  three-sevenths  of  an  inch 
being  practically  lost  when  divided 
among  21  risers.  After  the  number  of 
risers  is  settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  fix 
upon  the  landings,  if  any,  and  to 
arrange  the  number  of  treads  in  each 
flight,,  which  is  the  series  of  steps 
reaching  from  landing  to  landii^.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  land- 
ing has  a  riser,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  counted  as  one  of  them.  The 
plan  of  the  staircase-hall  is  then  taken, 
and  the  number  of  treads  is  measured 
off  by  scale  upon  it.  The  treads,  to- 
gether with  the  landings,  should  corre- 
spond in  number  with  the  risers,  and 
there  must  always  be  space  found  for 
them,  as  in  the  ground  plan  marked  u, 
in  which  the  treads  are  all  set  off  accord- 
ing to  scale,  and  also  the  landings. 
The  parallelogram  b  shows  the  right 
side  of  the  staircase-hall,  with  the 
risers  and  landings  set  out  upon  it ; 
and  those  marked  c  and  d  also  diow 
the  two  next  sides  in  succession.  The 
fourth  side  being  occupied  entirely  by 
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a  landing,  there  is  no  occasion  to  set  it 
out,  thoi^  in  a  fiill  plan  it  is  better  to 
do  so.    These  paralldogmins  dionld 


as  the  lines  of  the  hand-rail.  In  this 
way  there  is  always  a  certainty  of 
getting  a  proper  hoidway,  which,  in 
hasty  and  ill-fonned  plans,  is  some- 
times not  folly  allowed  for.  It  should 
be  calculated  that  a  man  with  his  hat 
en  will  at  least  require  seven  feet,  and 
that  for  appearance  sake  this  is  not 
sufficient,  for  less  than  a  foot  or  two 
clear  of  the  hat  always  gives  a  cramped 
look.  Sometimes,  however,  at  certain 
parts,  it  will  be  an  object  to  save  room 
for  particular  purposes,  and  then  it 
may  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
rule,  and  to  allow  little  more  than  the 
actual  height  demanded  —  namely, 
seven  feet.  Such  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  every  staircase  is 
set  out ;  the  details  depend  upon  the 
particular  kind  which  is  selected,  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  those 
from  which  the  choice  must  be  made. 


also  show  the  continuation  of  the  stair- 
case on  the  floors  above,  and  on  them 
the  carriages  may  be  indicated,  as  well 


reminding  the  person  who  is  making  it 
that  he  will  find  them  vary  much  in  cost, 
and  in  the  room  which  they  occupy. 
With  r^ard  to  the  first  item,  soppKS- 
ing  the  materials  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  common  dog-legged 
staircase  and  a  geometrical  one,  with 
continuous  hand-rail,  will  be  as  one 
to  six,  or  thereabouts.  The  steps  of 
staircases,  of  which  the  surfaces  are 
parallel<^^ms  are  called  yf^^J,  while 
those  which  are  more  or  less  trian- 
gular are  denominated  winders.  The 
flirec  varieties  are  the  dog-legged^ 
the  brachetedt  and  the  geometrical 
sturs. 

133.  Dog-legged  Stairs 

Are  chiefly  used  for  the  back-stairs  of 
well-built  houses,  and  for  the  only 
stairs  of  small  ones,  where  economy  of 
money  and  space  requires  their  selec- 
tion.   They  We  no  opening  in  the 
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middle,  or  well-hole,  such  as  Is  shown 
in  tbe  foregoing  ground-pkn  (a),  and 
the  balusteis  and  hand-rail  of  bolh  the 
flights  fall  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
In  this  kind  carnages  ore  fixed,  as 
already  described,  and  to  these  an  up- 
right post  is  attached,  called  a  neuiH. 


Upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  carri^e 
a  board,  called  the  string,  is  lixed, 
and  upon  the  newel,  string,  and  car- 
riage the  stairs  are  supported,  the 
whole  flight  beuig  put  together  before 
they  are  placed  in  their  seat,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  better  classes, 
yet  to  be  described.  In  some  kinds  of 
these  stairs  fhe  nosings  are  returned  at 
theendsofthe  steps,  which  is  not  the 
general  practice.  In  others  the  risers 
are  united  Id  the  brackets  ;  and  again, 
in  some  cases  the  string  is  framed  into 
the  newel,  and  notched  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  steps,  the  other  end 
having  a  corresponding  notched  board, 
and  the  whole  flight  l«ing  put  up  like' 
a  step-ladder. 

134.  Bracket  Staira 

Ate  those  which  have  an  opening  or 
well,  with  strings  and  newels,  and  are 
supported  by  landings  and  carriages  ; 
the  brackets  are  united  to  the  end  of 
each  riser,  and  are  fixed  to  the  string- 
board,  which  is  moulded  below  like  an 
architrave.  As  the  internal  angle  of 
the  steps  is  open  to  the  end,  and  not 
closed  by  the  string,  as  in  common 
dog-legged  stairs,  and  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanshio  is  ai  much  ic£uded 


as  In  geometrical  stairs,  the  baluster} 
must  be  neatly  dovetailed  into  the  ends 
of  the  steps,  two  to  each  stair.  Tbe 
face  of  each  from  baluster  must  be  flush 
vrilh  the  face  of  the  riser,  and,  as  all 
the  balusters  must  be  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  tbe  face  of  the  middle 
baluster  must  stand  midway  between 
the  face  of  the  riser  of  the  preceding 
step  and  the  succeeding  one.  The 
risers  and  (reads  are  all  previously 
blocked  and  glued  tc^ether,  and,  when 
put  up,  the  under  side  of  the  step  is 
nailed  or  screwed  into  (be  under  edge 
of  the  riser,  and  then  tough -braclteted 
(o  the  strings,  as  in  the  dog-legged 
statis,  the  p itching-pieces  and  tough 
strings  being  similsu.  In  gluing  up  the 
steps,  (he  fest  method  is  to  make  a 
templet  so  >s  (o  fit  (he  external  angle 
of  the  steps  with  the  nosing.  Some- 
times, and  indeed  very  often  at  present, 
bracket  stairs  are  constructed  without 
newels,  the  hand-rail  being  continuous 
from  the  curtail  to  the  top  landing. 
To  effect  this,  iron  balusters  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  at  every  angle,  or 
more  generally  just  above  and  below 
it.  These  are  (irmly  fixed,  and  upon 
them  the  hand-rail  entitely  depends  for 
its  support,  the  remaining  balusters  of 
wood  being  merely  for  show.  When, 
however,  all  are  of  iron,  the  work  is 
proportionally  stronger,  and  such  ought 
generally  to  be  the  mode  adopted. 
These  bracket  staircases,  with  square 
landings  and  continuous  hand-rails, 
when  the  hall  is  of  sufficient  size,  are 
even  mote  handsome  in  appearance 
than  the  geometrical  staircase,  and  as 
ihey  have  no  winders  they  are  much 


135.  Geotnetrical  Staircase b 

Are  those  which  have  an  opening  down 
the  centre,  called  an  open  newei,  but 
they  differ  from  those  previously  de- 
scribed in  each  step  bemg  almost  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  wall,  as  is  the 
also  with  stone  staircases.     The  ' 
.  and  treads  requite  to  be  very 
strong,  and,  for  stairs  of  four  feet  in 
idth,  should  not  be  less  than  i^  inch 
thickness,  increasing  one-eighth  of 
1  inch  for  every  six  inches  in  length. 
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The  risers  ought  to  be  dovetailed  into 
the  cover,  and  when  the  steps  are  put 
np  they  are  screwed  npirom  below  into 
the  under  edge  of  the  risers.  The 
holes  for  sinlung  the  heads  of  the 
screws  ought  to  be  bored  with  a  centre- 
bit,  and  then  fitted  closely  in  with 
wood  well  matched,  so  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  screws  and  appear  as  one 
uniform  surface.  Brackets  are  mitred 
to  the  riser,  and  the  nosings  are  con- 
tinued round.    The  annexed  plan  gives 


a  good  view  of  such  a  staircase  ;  but 
there  isi  a  defect  in  this  mode,  which 
consists  in  the  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  the  brackets,  which,  in- 
stead of  supporting  the  treads  and 
risers,  are  really  suspended  to  them. 
The  internal  angles  also  being  hollow, 
or  a  re-entrant  angle,  except  at  the 
ends,  which  are  terminated  by  the  wall 
at  one  extremity  and  by  the  brackets 
at  the  other,  there  is  a  want  of  regular 
finish.  The  hollow  is  carried  round 
the  front  of  the  riser  and  returned  at 
the  end,  and  mitred  round  the  bracket. 
If  the  under  side  of  the  stairs  is  open 
to  view,  the  hollow  is  continued  along 
the  angle  of  the  step  and  riser;  but  in  this 
country  the  under  side  is  almost  always 
lathed  and  plastered.  In  constructing 
this  last  kind,  the  bearers  should  all  be 
framed  together,  so  that  when  put  up 
they  will  form  a  perfect  staircase.  Each 
piece  of  framework  which  forms  a  riser 
should  in  the  partition  be  well-wedged 
at  the  ends.    This  plan  is  always  to 


be  recommended  when  strength  and 
firmness  are  of  importance,  as  the  steps 
and  risers  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  framed  carriages,  which,  if  carefully 
put  t€>gether,  wiU  never  yield  to  any 
reasonable  weight.  In  preparing  the 
string  for  the  wreath  part,  a  cylinder 
should  be  made  of  the  size  of  the  well- 
hole  of  the  staircase,  which  can  be 
done  at  a  trifling  expense ;  then  set 
the  last  tread  and  riser  of  the  flyers  on 
one  side,  and  the  first  tread  and  riser 
of  the  returning  flight  on  the  opposite 
side,  at  their  respective  heights ;  then 
on  the  centre  of  the  curved  surface  of 
this  cylinder  mark  the  middle  between 
the  two,  and  with  a  thin  slip  of  wood, 
bent  round  with  the  ruling-edge,  cutting 
the  two  nosings  of  these  flyers,  and 
passing  through  the  intermediate  height 
marked  on  the  cylinder,  draw  a  line, 
which  will  give  the  wreath  line  formed 
by  the  nosing  of  the  winders ;  then 
draw  the  whole  of  the  winders  on  this 
line,  by  dividing  it  into  as  many  parts 
as  you  want  risers,  and  each  point  of 
division  is  the  nosing  of  each  winder. 
Having  thus  far  proceeded,  and  care- 
fully examined  your  heights  and  widths, 
so  that  no  error  may  have  occurred, 
prepare  a  veneer  of  the  width  intended 
for  your  string,  and  the  length  given 
by  the  cylinder,  and,  after  la3ring  it  in 
its  place  on  the  cvlinder,  proceed  to 
glue  a  number  of  blocks  about  an  inch 
wide  on  the  back  of  the  veneer,  with 
their  fibres  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  When  dry,  this  will  form 
the  string  for  the  wreath  part  of  the 
staircase  to  be  framed  into  the  straight 
strings.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe, 
that  about  four  or  six  inches  of  the 
straight  string  should  be  in  the  same 
piece  as  the  circular,  so  that  the  joints 
fall  about  the  middle  of  the  first  and 
last  flyers.  This  precaution  always 
avoids  a  cripple,  to  which  the  work 
would  otherwise  be  subject.  \Vhere 
the  going  of  the  stairs  is  confined  in 
width,  the  French  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  out  the  balusters  several  inches 
from  the  face  of  the  string-board,  but 
the  weakness  of  the  support  has  pre- 
vented its  adoption  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  only  suited  to  balusters  of  iron. 
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136.  The  Curtail  Step 

Is  the  lowest  one  of  all,  and  it  has  a 
rounded  internal  extremity,  with  a 
curve,  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  cur's  tail.  It  is  made  by  first 
cutting  out  the  curved  part  from  a 
solid  piece  of  deal,  a  riser  is  then 
selected  about  eighteen  inches  longer 
than  the  others,  and  of  this  a  portion 
twenty  inches  in  length  is  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  a  veneer;  the  thick 
part  is  then  firmly  mitred  into  the 
solid  curved  portion,  round  which  the 
veneer  is  curled  and  glued,  and  the 
step  has  the  smoom  appearance 
which  it  presents  in  all  well-made 
staircases.  The  tread  is  afterwards 
cut  round  to  the  same  sweep,  and 
when  the  moulding  is  added  be- 
neath the  nosing  it  £is  a  very  finislied 
appearance. 

137.  The  Construction  of>  the 

Handrail 

Forms  the  last  part  of  the  joiner's 
art  which  will  come  under  our  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
geometrical  calculation  as  well  as  prac- 
tical skill.  It  depends  upon  the  prin- 
ciples, that  if  a  cylinder  be  cut  in  any 
direction^  except  parallel  to  the  axis 
or  the  base,  thesection  will  bean  ellipsis; 
if  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  rectangle ; 
if  parallel  to  the  base,  a  circle.  Sup- 
posing, then,  a  hollow  cylinder  to  be 
made  of  the  size  of  the  well-hole,  and 
that  it  is  cut  by  any  inclined  or 
oblique  plane,  the  section  formed  will 
be  bounded  by  two  concentric  similar 
ellipses  ;  consequently,  the  section  will 
be  at  its  greatest  breadth  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  larger  axis,  and^  its  least 
breadth  at  each  extremity  of  the  lesser 
axis.  Therefore,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
ellipsis  there  will  be  a  continued  in- 
crease of  breadth  from  the  extremity  of 
the  lesser  axis  to  that  of  the  greater. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  a  cylinder  can 
be  cut  by  a  plane  through  any  three 
points;  therefore,  supposing  we  have 
the  height  of  the  rail  at  any  three 
points  in  the  cylinder,  and  that  we  cut 
the  cylinder  through  these  points,  the 
section   will  be   a  figure  equal  and 


similar  to  the  face-mould  of  the  rail ; 
and  if  th^cylinder  be  cut  by  another 
plane  parallel  to  the  section,  at  such  a 
distance  from  it  as  to  contain  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rail,  this  portion  of  the 
cylinder  will  represent  a  part  of  the 
rail  with  its  vertical  surfaces  already 
worked  ;  and,  again,  if  the  back  and 
lower  surface  of  this  cylindrical  portion 
be  squared  to  vertical  lines,  either  on 
the  convex  or  concave  side,  through 
two  certain  paraUel  lines  drawn  by  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  which  is  bent  on 
that  side,  the  portion  of  the  cylinder 
thus  formed  will  represent  the  part  of 
the  rail  intended  to  be  made.  The 
foregoing  remarks  apply  to  cylindrical 
well-holes ;  but  they  may  be  extended 
to  those  made  on  other  seats.  '  The 
various  rules  for  the  formation  of  hand- 
rails are  too  complicated  for  insertion 
here,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  principle  aimed  at  is  to  cut  out 
the  rails  from  a  mahogany  plank  with 
as  little  waste  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  various  moulds  are  used, 
which  are  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
plank,  and  by  them  the  part  intended 
to  be  cut  is  marked.  The  face- mould 
or  raking-mould  is  applied  to  the  two 
faces  of  the  plank,  and  is  r^[ulated  by 
a  line  drawn  on  its  edge,  which  line  is 
vertical  when  the  plank  is  elevated  to 
its  intended  position.  The  falling- 
mould  is  a  piece  of  thin  wood,  applied 
and  bent  to  the  side  of  the  rail*piece, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  back 
and  lower  surfaces,  which  should  be  so 
formed,  that  ever)[  level  straight  line» 
directed  to  the  axis  of  the  well-hole, 
from  every  point  of  the  side  of  the  rail 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  falling- 
mould,  shall  coincide  with  the  surface. 
In  order  to  cut  the  portion  of  rail 
required  out  of  the  least  possible  thick- 
ness of  stuff,  the  plank  is  so  turned  up 
on  one  of  its  angles,  that  the  upper 
surface  is  nowhere  at  right  angles  to  a 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
chord  of  the  plane,  m  this  position 
the  plank  is  said  to  be  sprung.  The 
pitch-board  is  a  right-angled  triangular 
board  made  to  the  size  and  tread  of  the 
step,  one  side  being  of  the  width  of 
the  tread,  and  tlie  other  of  the  height 
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of  the  rise.  Wheu  stairs  are  com- 
posed  of  both  winders  and  flyers,  two 
pitch-boards  must  be  made  to  the  re- 
spective treads^  but  of  coarse  of  the 
same  hei^t,  as  the  risers  ought  always 
to  be.  The  bevel  to  which  the  edge 
of  the  plaiflc  is  reduced  from  the  right 
angle  when  the  plank  is  sprang,  is 
termed  the  springing  of  ik^  plank,  and 
the  edge  t^  bevelled  is  called  the 
^uHgedge.  The  bevel  by  which  the 
mce-mould  is  regulated  by  each  side  of 
the  plank  is  called  the  pitch  ;  the  for- 
mation of  the  upper  and  lower  sorfKes 
of  a  rail  is  called  \!tn&  falling  of  the  rail; 
the  upper  sui£ux  of  the  rail  is  tenned 
the  back.  In  the  construction  of  hand- 
rails, it  is  necessary  to  spring  the  plank 
and  then  to  cut  away  the  sapernuous 
woody  as  directed  by  the  draughts 
formed  by  the  face-mould,  which  may 
be  done,  by  an  experienced  workman, 
so  exactly  with  a  saw  as  to  require  no 
farther  redaction  ;  and  when  set  in  its 
place,  the  surface  of  both  sides  wiU  be 
verticBl  in  all  parts  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane.  In  order  to  form  the 
bade  and  low<jer  surfaces,  the  falling 
mould  is  applied  to  one  side,  generally 
the  convex,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  falling-mould,  at  one 
end,  ooinddes  with  the  face  of  the 
plank  ;  and  the  same  in  the  middle  ; 
and  leaves  so  much  wood  to  be  taken 
away  at  the  other  end  as  will  not  reduce 
the  plank  on  the  concave  side;  the 
piece  of  wood  to  be  that  formed  into 
the  wreath  or  twist  being  equal  to  their 
given  heights.  Such  is  the  description 
given  of  the  mode  of  forming  hand- 
rails in  the  ordinary  books  on  joinery ; 
bat  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  man 
wooM  ever  be  able  to  teach  himself 
from  them  how  to  cut  the  rail  in  this 
economical  mode.  It  is,  however, 
always  the  province  of  the  workman, 
and  bv  no  means  essential  to  the  setting 
oat  ot  the  plan,  which  is  all  that  the 
designer  has  to  do.  Most  staircase- 
hands  take  many  years  to  acquire  their 
trade,  independently  of  the  time 
oonsamed  m  learning  the  art  of 
joinery  in  general ;  juad  there  are 
veiv  few  joomeymen  whose  heads 
and  hands  are  both  sufficiently  culti- 


vated to  practise  this  branch  with 
success. 

138.  The  Preservation  of  Timber, 
After  it  is  inserted  in  a  building,  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  considerations 
with  regard  to  its  mode  of  union  and 
support.  In  the  middle  parts  of 
houses  almost  any  timber  will  remain 
sound,  but  in  the  roof  and  in  the  base- 
ment it  is  submitted  to  constant  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  and  often  of 
moisture,  since  most  roofs  are  at  times 
liable  to  slight  overflow  from  snow  or 
storms.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  per- 
fect ventilation,  both  in  the  roof  and 
under  all  the  floors ;  and  if  this  is  tho- 
roughly carried  out  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  further  precaution.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  well  known  to  have  the 
power  of  destroying  all  vegetable  as 
well  as  animal  growth,  and  if  dry-rot 
is  feared,  or  has  already  shown  itself,  a 
solution  of  that  substance  is  the  best 
remedy.  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  process  called  kyanising,  which 
is  a  veiy  effectual  preservation  against 
decay;  and  when  united  with  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  is  perhaps  as  perfect  an 
antidote  as  can  be  imaging.  They 
are  easily  employed  to  all  timber  in 
situ  ;  but  the  process,  to  be  thoroughly 
eflectual,  requires  to  be  done  in  vacuo, 
as  carried  on  in  the  works  of  the 
patentee. 

139.  Machine-made  Joinery. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  price  of  joiners'  work,  on  the 
large  scale,  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  At  most  places  where 
timber  is  largely  imported  {ex,  ^., 
Gloucester  and  L.ondon),  manufactones 
are  established  for  this  purpose,  Messrs. 
Eassie  of  the  former  city,  andLascelles 
of  the  latter,  being  the  most  promi- 
nent. They  supply  a]l  kinds  of 
joinery,  ready  for  nnishing  off— notably 
doors,  windows,  and  mouldings — at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  hand-made 
articles  of  corresponding  dimensions. 
This,  in  itself,  reduces  the  price  of 
building  nearly  as  much  as  the  rise  of 
wages  increases  it. 
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140.  The  Following  Memoranda 

Are  useful  in  estimating  joineiy-work 
to  be  done. 

One  hundred  (X20)  12  feet  by  3-inch 
deals,  by  9  inches  wide,  are  equal  to 
5  loads  and  2-5ths. 

One  hundr«i  (120)  12  feet  by  21- 
inch  deals,  9  inches  wide,  are  equal 
to  4i  loads. 

One  load  of  1 4-inch  plank  or  deals 
is  400  feet  superficial. 

One  load  of  2-inch  plank  or  deals  is 
300  feet  superficial. 

A  square  of  flooring  takes : — 

„    24  boards  10  feet  by  5  inches. 
„    20      „      10      „      6     „ 

f»    ^5      »»     'O  .«,  >»      8  » 

f>    I3i    »     10      „      9  „ 

„     i2i    „     10      „      10  „ 

„    20      „     12      „      5  „ 

„    16      „     12      „      6  „ 

„    14      ft     12      „      7  „ 

9,     i2t    „     12      „      8  „ 

„     iii    „     12      „      9  „ 

„    loj    „      12     „      10  „ 
A  reduced  deal  is  14  thick,   12  feet 
long,  1 1  inches  wide. 

141.  The  Wages, 
Per  day,  of  carpenters  and  joiners, 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  4s.  to  9s.,  which  latter  is  the 
usual  rate  of  staircase-hands  when  em- 
ployed by  the  day.  In  almost  all  cases, 
however,  these  journeymen  work  by 
the  pieces  and  either  have  so  much  for 
the  whole  work,  or  else  a  certain  rate 
per  stair.  In  the  existing  state  of  the 
labour  market  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  various  rates. 


Sect.  7.--THE  BLACKSMITH 
AND  IRONMONGER. 

142.  The  Blacksmith's  Work 

Is  required  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
bolting  t(^ether  the  various  parts  of 
roofs  and  floors,  also  for  finding  chim- 
ney-bars, &c.  Nails  and  screws,  like- 
wise, areobtained  from  the  ironmonger ; 
bat.   as  these  things  are  always  paid 


bv  the  piece,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
alluding  to  them  further  here,  except 
as  being  needed  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Wrought-iron  chimney-bars,  iron  ties, 
screw-bolts,  balusters  with  straps,  area- 
gratings,  hand-rails  and  balusters, 
hook-and-eye  hinges,  brackets  for 
shelves,  chains  for  posts,  wrought-iron 
columns,  fancy  iron  railing,  &c.,  are 
charged  by  the  pound,  at  various  prices, 
according  to  tne  nature  of  the  work. 
Nails  and  brads  are  charged  by  the 
hundred,  though  sold  by  weight  sel- 
dom exceeding  900  to  the  icoo.  Screws, 
distinguished  by  their  length  in  inches, 
are  charged  by  the  dozen  ;  hinges,  by 
the  pair  ;  bolts  and  screws,  of  which 
the  smooth  part  fixes  the  length,  by 
the  inch  ;  locks,  by  the  piece  ;  pul- 
leys, according  to  their  diameter. 
Locks  are  made  in  various  ways,  as 
follows  : — ^The  stock-lock^  in  which 
the  case  is  of  wood,  varjdng  in  size 
from  7  to  10  inches  ;  dtad  locks, 
whose  sizes  are  from  4  to  7  inches, 
and  so  called  from  the  key  shooting  the 
bolt  home  dead  without  a  spring  ;  cup' 
board  locks  of  3,  34,  and  4  inches  in 
size  ;  iron  rim  locks,  whose  box  or  case 
is  made  of  iron,  and  which  are  fitted  on 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  door,  and  in 
size  from  6  to  8  inches.  Some  of  these 
last  are  used  for  external  doors  of  a 
large  size,  called  iron  rim  drawback 
locks.  For  the  doors  of  all  well-fin- 
ished apartments,  mortise  locks  are 
used  ;  they  take  their  name  from  being 
fixed  into  a  mortise  formed  in  the 
frame  of  the  door.  To  these  either 
plain  or  fiincv  furniture  is  applied^ 
consisting  of  knobs  and  escutcheons, 
with  finger  plates.  There  are,  also, 
various  sorts  of  latches,  as  the  thuntif 
latch,  the  Norfolk  latch,  the  bow  latch, 
^'^ pulpit  latch,  and  the  mortise  latch, 

143.  To  Preserve  Iron  from  Rust, 
The  following  composition  is  very  use- 
ful, applied  as  a  paint  upon  the  whole 
surface  exposed  :  Take  half  a  pound 
of  litharge,  and  add  it  to  2  lb.  of  boil- 
iftg  linseed  oil  slowly  and  cautiously. 
Let  it  simmer  slowly  over  the  fire  two 
or  three  hours  ;  then  strain  and  add 
of  finely-powdered  resin  a  quarter  of  a 
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pound,  and  a  pound  of  white  lead, 
keep  it  at  a  gentle  heat  until  thorough- 
ly mixed,  and  brush  on  while  hot. 
rolished  steel  is  best  preserved  by  a 
coating  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

144.  Cast-iron  Work, 

When  cast  to  order,  is  always  charged 
at  per  lb.  or  cwt.  The  models  are 
prepared  by  the  joiner,  and  sent  to  the 
foundry,  where  they  are  cast  and 
charged  by  weight.  Manufactured 
goods,  as  cast-iron  grates,  &c.,  are 
chained  either  per  piece  or  per  inch, 
according  to  the  quality  of  tne  work. 
The  value  of  the  labour  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  material,  in  all 
ironmonger's  goods. 


Sect.  8.— THE  PLUMBER 
AND  GLAZIER. 

Sub-Sect.  A.— THE  PLUMBER. 

145.  The  Work 

Of  the  plumber  consists  in  laying 
lead  flats  and  gutters,  and  in  putting 
the  lead  on  hips,  or  wherever  it 
may  be  wanted  on  the  roof.  He 
likewise  fixes  the  spouting,  whether 
it  be  of  iron,  zinc,  or  lead ;  and,  in 
fact,  arranges  for  the  service  of  the 
water,  both  inside  and  outside.  There 
is  considerable  art  required  in  some  of 
his  work,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  baths  and  water-closets :  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  art  of  soldering 
well  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
duties  of  the  journeyman,  the  master 
requiring  in  addition  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  hydraulics,  for  the  proper  con- 
struction and  fixing  of  pumps,  syphons, 
&c.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
very  easily  learnt,  as  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  the  work  must  be 
done,  and  yet  where  it  is  very  awk- 
wardly placed.  In  no  department  of 
buildiiig  is  there  more  roguery  than  in 
plumbing ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
chiefly  out  of  sight ;  and,  in  the 
second,  bad  work  does  not  betray 
itself  for  some  years,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  few  pounds  are,  therefore, 
well  bestowed  upon  an  honest  trades- 


man, if  he  can  be  found ;  and  the 
estimate  of  such  a  man  should  not  be 
lightly  rejected  in  favour  of  another, 
though  a  somewhat  cheaper,  competi- 
tor, who  is  ready  to  do  the  work  at  a 
lower  rate. 

146.  The  Tools 

Of  the  plumber  are  few.  The  chief 
being: — ist,  a  heavy  iron  hammfr, 
with  a  short  handle  ;  2nd,  wooden 
mtdUtSy  of  diflerent  sizes;  3rd,  the 
dressing  and flailmg  tool ^  which  is  made 
of  beech  wood,  18  inches  long 
and  24  inches  square,  smooth  and 
square  on  one  side  and  roimded  on 
the  other ;  of  this  one  end  is  tapered, 
turned  up,  and  rounded,  to  form  a 
handle  for  the  workman ;  4th,  jack  attd 
trying plafteSy  for  planing  the  edges  of 
the  sheet-lead  ;  5tii,  a  chalk-liru;  6thy 
chisels^  gougeiy  and  cutting  knives;  7th, 
files  and  rasps  ;  8th,  soldering  and  heat- 
ing irons,  ladles^  and  pots  for  melting 
the  solder ;  9th,  rutes^  with  a  steel 
1^;  lOth,  scales  and  weights;  and, 
I  Ith,  powdered  resin  in  a  pot. 

147.  Soldering 

Is  managed  by  scraping  the  lead  to  a 
clean  new  surface,  free  from  oxide,  and 
then,  after  sprinkling  a  litttle  powdered 
resin  on,  the  melted  solder  is  applied, 
which  readily  unites  to  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  lead.  This  may  be  done 
on  the  large  scale  by  using  the  solder 
in  a  ladle,  or,  in  lesser  quantities,  by 
means  of  the  soldering-iron. 

148.  Sheet- Lead 

Is  laid  as  follows : — In  the  first  place,  a 
level  surface  should  be  prepared,  not 
more  than  6  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long. 
If,  therefore,  the  whole  is  more  than 
this,  rolls  of  wood  should  be  introduced 
in  the  width,  and  a  drip  in  the  length. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  the  lead 
is  laid  down  in  larger  sheets  than  this, 
and  confined  at  the  edges  or  sides,  the 
expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and 
cold  will  cause  it  to  crack  and  break. 
But  in  flats  of  this  size  it  is  found,  that 
the  confinement  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
this  amount  of  mischief.  The  roll  is  a 
piece    of  wood,    about    two   inches 
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square,  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  having 
its  upper  edges  rounded  off ;  over  this 
the  lead  is  laid  double,  each  sheet 
passing  completely  over  it;  the  lap 
being  thus  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
water.  No  fastening  to  the  lead  is 
required,  as  its  nature  is  such  as  to 
adapt  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  dressing 
tool  to  any  surface.  When  the  roll  is 
not  adopted  the  lead  is  joined  by  seam^ 
in  which  the  two  edges  are  turned  up, 
and  then  over  one ,  another  (as  is  done 
in  a  brown  paper  parcel) ;  after  which 
they  are  dressed  down  close  to  the  flat. 
Soldering  the  joints  should  never  be 
attempted.  There  should  always  be 
a  slight  fall  in  lead  Hats,  from  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  one-eighth  per  foot 
being  sufficient.  The  drip  is  formed 
by  making  a  slight  step  in  the  floor, 
and  dressing  the  lead  double  over  it, 
taking  care  to  lay  the  lower  fiat  of  lead 
first.  Round  the  edges  of  fiats,  and 
sometimes  even  in  gutters,  pieces  of 
milled  lead  are  generally  fixed,  run- 
ning up  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  inches,  and  called  flashings. 
The  upper  edge  is  passed  into  a  joint 
of  the  brickwork  or  stone,  and  the  lower 
one  laps  over  the  lead  flat  If  there  is 
no  Joint,  as  in  the  case  of  cement,  it 
is  mstened  up  with  wall-hooks.  The 
weight  per  foot  of  lead  for  the  flats  is 
from  seven  to  nine  i)ounds,  and  of 
flashings  about  four  pounds  per  foot 

149.  Lead  Pipes 

Are  fixed  in  houses  either  for  carrying 
off  water  or  "soil,"  or  for  introducing 
the  former  fluid  to  the  use  of  the  house. 
For  these  purposes  pipes  of  various 
diameters  are  soldered  together,  and 
they  often  have  cocks  attached,  as 
well  as  pumps. 

Pipes  of  the  bore  of  }  in.  lbs. 

weigh  p.   yd.   10 

li  »>        ••       16 

2  ••  yy  24 


»f 

t> 

»f 

»» 
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150.  Pumps, 

As  osed  in  ordinary  houses,  are  the 
commoH  suction  and  Xhtfircing  pump. 


The  suction  pump  is  that  employed  in 
ordinary  wells  not  exceeding  28  feet  in 
depth  when  most  nearly  dry.  The 
principle  on  which  this  pump  acts  is 
founded  upon  the  fact,  that  when  the 
air  is  withdrawn  from  a  pipe  commu- 
nicating at  its  lower  end  with  water, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
will  raise  the  water  to  a  height  varying 
in  this  country  from  28  to  31  feet.  The 
smaller  estimate  must  therefore  be 
acted  upon,  if  it  is  desired  that  the 
pump  shall  be  always  available.  The 
pump  itself  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
about  three  inches  diameter,  connected 
by  soldering  or  flanges  with  a  pipe 
leading  to  the  well,  called  the  suction 
pipe.  At  the  lowest  part  of  this 
cylinder  a  valve  is  fixed,  and  opening 
only  upwards  ;  and  working  also  in  it 
is  a  piston,  having  a  similar  valve 
opening  in  the  same  direction.    This 

Eiston  now  l^ing  worked  up  and  down 
y  a  lever  (the  pump  handle),  or  by  a 
wheel,  or  any  other  method,  raises  the 
water  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  in  the  following  manner: — The 
fiist  thing  necessary  to  set  this  pump  in 
action  is  to  fill  the  cylinder  with  water 
poured  from  above,  which  by  its 
weight  closes  both  vsdves  ;  the  piston 
then  descending,  allows  the  water  to 
force  its  way  up  through  its  valve  until 
it  reaches  its  lowest  point  close  to  the 
lower  valve.  Here  its  action  is  re- 
versed, and  being  lifted,  it  raises  the 
water  above  its  valve  to  the  level  of 
the  spout,  where  it  flows  out,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  creates  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder  between  the  two  valves, 
which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  Uie 
water  ascending  through  the  suction 
pipe.  Such  is  really  the  action  of  this 
pump,  which  may  be  fixed  in  lead,  or 
iron,  or  wood,  at  prices  varying  from 
50s.  to  ;^io,  according  to  the  size  and 
goodness  of  the  work.  About  ;f  3  3s. 
will  generally  find  a  pump  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  house,  taking  the 
average  depth  of  wells  at  20  feet.  The 
forcing  pump  is  rather  more  compli- 
cated, though  it  may  be  used  of  a 
very  cheap  form.  It  also  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  a  piston,  and  two  valves,  but 
d!iflerently  arranged,  and  of  a  much 
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snperior  constraction,  in  order  to  bear 
the  weight  of  water  which  often  rests 
upon  them.      It  must   be  here   re» 
marked,  that  in  the  suction  pump  there 
is  never  a  column  of  water  higher  than 
i8  inches  pressing  upon  the  ^ves,  but 
in  the  pump  now  under  consideration 
there  is  often  one  reaching  from  the 
highest  story  to  the  pump  itself  and 
measuring  perhaps  40  or  even  50  feet. 
The  whole  apparatus,  therefore,  must 
be  more  perfect,  and  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  great  force,  such  as  that  exerted 
by  water  in  a  column  as  high  even  as 
40  or  50  feet    At  34  feet  the  pressure 
is  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  which  is 
an  enormous  force.     The  force  pump 
(see  fig.    2)  consists  likewise   of  a 
cylinder,  a  piston,  and  two  valves  ;  but 
instead  of  the  spout  being  situated 
above  the  pbton,  it  is  below  it,  and 
has  one  of  the  valves  fixed  across  its 
diameter.      In  action,  the  piston  is 
raised,  which   causes  a   vacuum   as 
before,  supplied  by  the  water  from  the 
well  through  the  valve  a,  the  valve  b 
not  opening  downwards,  therefore  not 
allowmg  either  air  or  water  to  descend 
through  iL      When  the   piston   has 
reached  its  full  height,  and  has  filled 
the  cylinder,  it  is  made  to  descend  ; 
and  as  the  valve  a  will  not  allow  the 
water  to  return  through  it,  it  is  forced 
upwards  through  the  valve  ^,  until  the 
piston  reaches  its  lowest  level,  after 
which  the  whole  operation  is  repeated, 
and  the  water  is  lifted  by  successive 
strokes  to  any  height  commensurate 
with  the  power  used,  and  the  strength 
of  the  materials.    This  pump,  when 
well  constructed,  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  cylinder  on 
first  beginning  to  work  it,  but  it  then 
acts  as  an  air-pump  until  it  has  pumped 
up  all  the  air  in  the  supply-pipe  and 
cylinder,  after  which  it  so  ranfies  what 
is  left  as  in  practice  to  effect  a  vacuum, 
followed  by  the  ascent  of  the  water. 
This  is  chiefly  used  for  the  supply  of 
cisterns  fixed  in  the  upper  stories  of 
houses,  either  for  the  use  of  water- 
closets  or  for  washing  purposes.    In 
any  case,  a  cistern  of  l<sd  or  slate  is 
required,  the  former  being  composed 
of  a  strong  deal  case,  lined  with  sheet- 


lead,  which  is  soldered  securely  at  the 
angles.  When  slate  is  used  for  this  as 
being  cheaper,  it  requires  no  case ;  but 
it  is  more  difiicult  to  connect  pipes  with 
it,  and  therefore  not  so  free  from  all 
chance  of  leaking. 

151.  Water-Closets 

Are  now  fixed  at  all  prices,  and  of  a 
countless  variety  of  forms.     Nothing, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  comes  up  to 
the  construction  which  has  been  so 
many  years  in  use,  and  which  is  called 
the/a/i  closei.      But,  though  very  few 
people  are  able  to  superintend  this  part 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  better  left  to  the 
supervision  of  a  respectable  plumber, 
where  such  a  man  can  be  trusted,  yet 
the  general  principles  of  constructing 
this  article,  so  subservient  to  our  com- 
fort, should  be  known  by  all  those 
who  undertake  the  building  of  a  house. 
Now,  these  principles  may  be  stated 
as  uniformly  the  same,  the  details  only 
varying  in  different  closets.     In  all 
cases,  an  earthenware  basin  is  set  in  a 
frame,  and  that  basin  communicates  at 
the  bottom  with  a  soil-pipe,   which 
carries  its  contents  downwards  towards 
the  drain  by  the  force  of  gravity,  aided 
by  the  descent  of  a  flush  of  water  from 
a  cistern  or  pipe  above.     Thus  far,  all 
is  simple,  and  admits  of  no  variety, 
excepting  as  to  the  mode  of  laying  on 
the  water,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  shall  be  instantaneously  released. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  soil-pipe  ascending, 
and  thus  proving  offensive  to  the  nasal 
organs,   as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
health,  a  valve  must  be  constructed  in 
some  form  or  other  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  tube  or  soil-pipe ;  and  it  is  here 
that  closets  vary  so  much.     There  are, 
however,    three    leading    variations, 
which  may  be  enumerate  as  the  pan- 
closet,    the   syphon-closet,    and    the 
india-rubber  valve  ;     of  which    last, 
again,  there  are  several  forms.     In  the 
first  of  these,  the  basin  (fig,  i  a)  is 
set  in  an  iron  container  (d),  which  is 
large  enough  to  receive  a  pan  of  metal 
(b).     When  not  pulled  by  the  handle, 
this  pan  is  kept  in  a  level  position  by 
I  a  balance  weight  outside  attached  to 
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the  lever  (c)  ;  but  on  pulling  the  handle 
it  is  depressed  into  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  change  allows  the 
contents  to  escape  into  (e)  a  trap, 
called  the  D  trap,  similar  in  its  prin- 
ciple to  the  ordinary  syphon.  At  the 
same  moment  that  the  pan  (b)  is 
depressed,  a  wire  attached  to  the  same 
handle  opens  the  water-cock,  and  a 
gush  of  water  takes  place  into  the  pan, 
washing  it  out,  and  also  the  basin  (a) 
and  the  container  (d)^  with  the  D  trap 
(e)^  and  the  soil-pipe  (f).  Thus 
nothing  can  be  more  effective,  and  the 
only  objection  is  the  expense ;  for,  as 
the  iron  container  and  the  copper 
basin,  as  well  as  the  D  trap,  are  all 
rather  costly,  and  as  their  place  is  sup- 
plied in  the  syphon-closet  by  a  single 
pipe  costing  only  3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  they 
add  from  £2.  to  £'^  to  the  prime  cost. 
The  syphon-closet  (fig.  2)  ^  merely  a 
pan  of  earthenware,  connected  above 
with  a  water-pipe,  as  in  fig.  I,  which  is 
opened  and  closed  in  the  same  way,  or 
may  be,  if  desired.  Below,  however, 
the  soil  is  directly  carried  into  a  glazed 
earthenware  syphon  (ste  fig.  3,  a  b)  ; 
consequently,  this  closet  is  only  guarded 
by  the  syphon  valve,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  water  standing  always  at  the 
level  (a  b)y  does  not  permit  the  gas  to 
descend  and  then  ascend  from  tlie  soil- 
pipe  round  the  bend  (c).  This  is 
effectual,  no  doubt,  in  all  ordinary 
cases ;  and  as  a  valve  for  gaseous 
matter  it  is  just  half  as  effective  as  the 
pan  closet,  which  has  two  water  valves  ; 
but  it  requires  a  great  flush  of  water  at 
high  pressure  to  carry  the  soil  well  out 
of  the  syphon  bend,  without  which  it 
is  always  giving  out  disagreeable 
odours.  It  is  sufficiently  clean  and 
wholesome  for  any  closet  having  an 
access  from  the  external  air,  but  for 
those  opening  on  to  lobbies,  it  is 
scarcely  adapted,  for  the  reason  stated 
above.  In  almost  all  cases  where  I 
have  known  it  used  there  was  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  bend,  and  some  odour 
as  a  consequence  of  it ;  whilst  in  the 
pan-closet  the  same  collection  takes 
place,  but  this  is  cut  off  from  the 
rooms  and  passages  by  means  of  the 
basin  valve,  which  is  filled  with  clmn 


water  after  the  trap  is  emptied  of  its 
contents,  as  well  as  the  basin  itself. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  the  two  will, 
I  am  confident,  prefer  the  double  secu- 
rity.    With  regard  to  the  india-rubber 
valves,     those    made    and    sold   by 
Jennings,   of  Charlotte-street,  Black- 
friars-road,  and  Botten,  of   Clerken- 
well,  are  the  best  I  have  seen.     Jen- 
nmgs's  india-rubber  closet  consists  of 
an  ordinary  basin  connected  with  the 
soil-pipe  by  means  of  a  piece  of  elastic 
tube,  which  is  securely  wired  to  both. 
This  elastic  portion,  when  not  com- 
pressed, allows  the  contents  to  pass 
downwards,  but  ordinarily  its  sides  are 
pressed  together  by  two  brass  arms, 
capable  of  being  pulled  asunder  by  the 
handle,  which,  as  in  the  usual  way, 
works  the  water-cock.     Botten*s  closet 
is  much  more  complicated.     It  consists 
of  a  pan  communicating  below  with  an 
india-rubber  valve,  which  is  inflated 
with  air  from  the  regulator.  The  regu- 
lator is,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  bellows.     I 
have  never  seen  this  closet  taken  to 
pieces ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  action, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  to  do  its  duty 
effectively.      Nevertheless,    I  have  a 
fear  of  all  vegetable  substances  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  water,  and 
I  cannot  place  that  confidence  in  the 
lasting  qualities  of  india-rubber  which 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  sustain  if  it  is  to 
be  long  submitted  to  its  action.     It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  I  adhere 
to  the  pan  as  the  best ;  next  to  which 
I  should  place  the  ordinary  syphon- 
closet  in  glazed  ware,  though  I  should 
have  no  confidence  in  this  unless  there 
is  a  good  head  of  water,  and  plenty  of 
it     Over  and  above  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  closet  itself,  the  expense 
will  mainly  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  cistern  and  the  length  of  the  soil 
and  supply-pipes.  Where  daily  pump- 
ing can  be  conveniently  reckoned  upon, 
a  small  cistern  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose, or  supposing  that  water  is  daily 
laid  on,  as  in  large  towns.     But,  in 
many  cases,  this  is  not  practicable,  and 
therefore  a  cistern  must  be  supplied 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  house,  and 
this  should  always  be  considered  in  the 
estimate.    In  those  towns  where  water 
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is  constantly  laid  on  at  high  pressure, 
cisterns  are    not  required  ;    but  the 
cocks  must  be  constructed  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  or  they  will  give  way 
to  the  immense  pressure  which  is  ap- 
plied,  and  will  leak  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner.     Mr.  Jennings  has 
invented  a   variety    of  high-pressure 
cocks,  with  india-rubber  tube  linings, 
which  answer  the    object  for  which 
they  were   designed,  and  should  be 
used  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  of  water 
supply.     By  this  method  of  laying  on 
'  water  there    is  also    a   great   waste 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  acting  on 
the  cocks  immediately  by  the   closet 
handle ;   and  to    meet  this  difficulty 
Mr.  Jennings  has  invented  a  **  Water- 
waste  Preventor,"  which  is,  in  fact, 
only   a    small   cistern,    holding  just 
enough  for  one  action  of  the  closet, 
and  giving  no    more  than  this  until 
the  handle  has  been  released.     The 
arrangement  is  very  simple,   consist- 
ing in  a  cistern  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  shown  in  fig.  i,  but  so  small, 
as  to  hold  only  one  gallon,  or  a  gallon 
and  a  half ;  and  this  quantity  is  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  way,  by  the  lift- 
ing of  the  valve,  wfpch  has  an  arm 
projecting  from  it   upwards,  and  so 
placed  as  to  keep  the  ball-cock  from 
descending,    and    thereby   letting   in 
more  water,  until  the  valve  is  allowed 
to  return  to  its  proper  seat — ^that  is, 
after  the  closet  handle  has  been  re- 
leased.     Self-acting  closets  are  also 
used  in  many  situations,  such  as  rail- 
ways,  prisons,    &c. ;    but    they   are 
scarcely  adapted  for  private  houses, 
and  their  mode  of  action  need  not 
be  described.     The  valve  is  opened 
either  by  the  action  of  the  door,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  the  seat ;  this  liberates  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is  held 
ready  for   descent  when  the  weight 
is  taken  off.  They  are,  however,  more 
liable  to  ^t  out  of  oider  than  the  or- 
dinary action,  consequently  are  objected 
to,  except  for  the  above  purposes. 

152.  Earth  Closets. 

In  many  places  it  happens  either 
that  water  cannot  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  cleansing  the 


drain,  or  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
away  with  the  deposit  of  the  closet 
to  a  situation  where  it  will  not  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  latter  is 
especially  the  case  in  small  towns  and 
villages  where  there  is  no  main  sewer, 
or,  in  fact,  any  efficient  sewage  ar- 
rangements, and  where  the  sewage 
is  either  carried  into  open  ditches  or 
cesspools,  or  into  covered  pits.  All 
of  these  are  objectionable,  as  being 
found  from  experience  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  either  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house  to  which  the  cesspool  or  pit 
belongs,  or  to  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants. The  injury  is  done  either  by 
noxious  vapours  given  off  from  the 
open  pits,  or  by  soakage  of  their  fluid 
contents  into  adjacent  wells  or  water- 
courses. To  avoid  these  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  defsecation  Mr. 
Moule  has  introduced  the  dry  earth 
closet,  which  acts  on  the  principle 
that  by  covering  the  fsecal  deposit  im- 
mediately with  dry  earth  containing  a 
certain  proportion  of  clay,  not  only  is 
the  smell  otherwise  arising  from  it 
destroyed,  but  all  noxious  vapours 
whatever  cease  to  be  given  off,  being 
absorbed  and  neutralized  by  the  clay, 
which  it  is  well  kno'wn  has  that  pecu- 
liar property.  By  a  very  ingenious, 
yet  simple  mechanical  contrivance, 
similar  in  its  action  to  the  ordinary 
mill-hopper,  on  pulling  a  handle,  the 
proper  quantity  of  dry  sifted  earth, 
which  has  previously  been  placed  in 
the  reservoir,  is  distributed  over  the 
deposit,  and  this  is  repeated  every 
time  with  success  until  the  store  is 
exhausted.  The  earth  should  con- 
tain a  large  admixture  of  clay  or  loam; 
but  if  very  tenacious,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  half  its  bulk  of  sifted  ashes, 
which  will  facilitate  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  hopper.  It  may  be  dried  by 
natural  heat  (sun),  or  artificially,  by 
means  of  a  stove,  and  will  remain  dry 
for  any  length  of  time  if  protected 
from  the  weather. 

153.   The  Following  Instructions 

Should  be  carefully  attended  to : — 

Take  care  that  the  reservoir  is  sup 
plied  with  earth  of  a  suitable  natuw ; 
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Take  care  that  the  earth  is  dry  and 
sifted ; 

Take  care  that  one  duuqge  of  earth 
is  cast  into  the  pail,  tank,  or  receptacle 
previous  to  the  use  of  the  commcxle ; 

Take  care  that  no  slops  are  thrown 
into  the  closet  or  commode ; 

Take  care  that  the  handle  is  pulled 
\nth  a  jerk  after  using  the  closet,  and 
immediately  returned  to  its  previous 
position. 

A  cemented  brick  vault  may  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  the  deodorised 
deposit,  or  a  galvanized  iron  tank  or 
pail  may  be  employed.  In  the  former 
case  there  must  be  a  door  made  at  the 
back  of  the  closet  for  the  removal  of 
earth,  &c.,  while  in  the  latter  this 
may  be  done,  if  so  desired,  by 
havmg  the  front  of  the  seat  removable, 
after  which  the  pail  is  drawn  out, 
emptied,  and  restored  to  its  place. 

154.  Various  Plans 
Have  been  employed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  earth  closets,  but  in  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  from  getting  out  of 
order  the  annexed  plans  (yf^j.6and  7) 
are  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best.  In- 
stead of  the  handle  being  placed  as  in  the 
ordinary  water-closets,  it  is  fixed  imme- 
diately to  the  hopper  B  and  behind  the 
seat,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull 
it  with  a  jerk,  and  return  it  to  its  place 
by  a  push  to  ensure  its  efficient 
action.  Sometimes  by  means  of 
levers  and  springs  the  seat  is  made 
to  do  this  in  a  self-acting  manner, 
but  having  tried  the  system  for  six 


years,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  straight  forward  action  of  the 
handle  in  preference  to  all  others. 

155.  Fixing  Earth  Closets. 

In  fitting  this  closet  the  first  thing  for 
the  carpenter  to  do  is  to  prepare  and 
fix  the  uprights  and  bearers. 

Fix  the  apparatus  B,  so  as  to  be  17 
inches  firom  mside  of  riser,  screwing  it 
firmly  down  on  the  bearers. 

Before  fixing  the  seat,  bed  the  rim 
in  putty,  deep  part  to  the  front,  and 
fix  it  with  screws.  Fix  riser  to  the 
uprights  and  case  in  earth  reservoir  a, 
which  may  be  built  up  z,  2,  or  3  feet 
if  desired,  and  may  be  filled  from  the 
inside  of  closet,  or,  if  preferred,  firom 
the  outside,  through  an  opening  in  the 
wall  or  partition  at  back ;  the  all  of 
this  opening  should  be  about  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  When  a  ''Broad- 
moor "  tank  is  used  the  "  riser  "  must 
be  I  ft.  1 1  in.  with  a  movable  step  6} 
inches  high,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
When  a  pail  or  a  ''Commode"  tank, 
is  used  the  riser  must  be  i ft.  4^  in.  high« 

Then  adjust  the  hopper  handle  care- 
fully so  that  it  shall  work  easily,  and 
fix  the  riser  either  permanently  or  by 
buttons  as  may  be  arranged. 

156.  The  FoUowing  is  the  Price 
List 

Of  Moule*s  apparatus  in  its  various 
forms,  to  which  has  lately  (April,  1872) 
been  added  5  per  cent,  to  meet  the  rise 
in  iron  and  labour  during  that  year. 


CLOSETS. 

Apparatus  No.  I.,  "Pull-Out,"  for  Cottage  Use,  with  Gal- 
vanised Iron  Vibrating  Earth  Reservoir,  Iron  Rim,  and  Iron 
Handle  .  .  .  ;f  I    O    o 

Apparatus  No.  II.,  "Pull-Up,"  for  Cottage  Use,  with  Gal- 
vanised Iron  Vibniting  Earth  Reservoir,  Iron  Rim,  and  Iron 
Handle  .  .  .  .  .  .150 

(i)Apparatus  No.  III.,  "Self- Acting,"  for  Cottage  Use,  with 
Galvanised  Iron  Vibrating  Earth  Reservoir,  Iron  Rim,  and 
Deal  Seat         .  .  .  .  .  .  I  lo    o 


( I) When  ordering  either  Apparatus  No.  III.  or  Apparatus  No.  V.,  state 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  fix  the  same  over  a  vaidt,  or  whether  over  a 
tank  or  paiL 
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Apparatus  No.  IV.,  "PuLL-Up,"unth  Galvanised  Iron  Vibratine 
Earth  Resenroir,  White  Earthenware  Rim,  and  best  Opal 
Handle  .  .  .  •      ;f  I  15 

(i)Apparatus  No.  V.,  "Selp- Acting,"  with  Galvanised  Iron 
Vibrating  Earth  Reservoir,  White  Earthenware  Rim,  and 
DealSeat         ......  3    O 

Neither  Pails  nor  Tanks  are  included  in  the  ahove  prices. 

Apparatus  No.  VL,   "Pull-Up,"  for    Upstairs'  Use,  with 

Receptacle  .  .  .  .  .30 

Apparatus  No.  VII.,  •*SELF-AcTiNG^"for  Up-stairs*  Use,  with 

Receptacle       ......  35 

COMMODES. 


o 
o 


Commode  No.  I.,   "Pull-Out,**  for  Cottage  Use,  in  Deal, 

(Unvarnished)  .  .  .  .  .200 

Commode  No.  IL,  "  Pull-Up."  „  „  250 

Commode  No.  III.,  "  Self- Acting,"        „  „  2  10    o 

Commode  No.  IV.,  "Pull-Up,"  in  Deal  (Varnished),  of  superior 

350 

with  hot  water,  is  to  attach  a  wrought- 
iron  boiler  to  the  back  of  the  kitchen 


^  of 


make 

157.  The  Commodes 

ASnded  to  in  the  above  list  ane  in- 
tended for  bed-rooms,  and  being  por- 
table are  specially  adapted  for  sickness. 
They  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
closet,  bnt  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
reservoir  of  course  does  not  hold  so 
many  charges. 

158.  Baths 

Are  fixed  in  most  good  houses  of  the 
present  day,  and  are  either  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  from  an  ap- 
paratus of  their  own,  or  else  from  a 
boiler  and  dsfeem  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  bath  itself  is  either  of  tin, 
galvanized  iron,  copper,  or  marble,— 
or  sometimes  of  slate,  of  composition, 
of  earthenware,  all  of  which  are  now 
rapidly  coming  into  use.  The  price 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  the  gal- 
vuuzed  iron — costing  about  3cs. — to 
the  marble  bath,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  IS.  6d.  per  foot  super,  (veined 
marble  being  almost  always  used),  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  laying  in  cement 
The  composition  bath  is  a  very  clean 
and  useful  material,  and  superior  to 
marble,  it  being  free  from  all  danger 
of  breaJcage.  Its  cost  is  about  £^  or 
£^,  accoiding  to  the  distanoe  from  the 
seat  of  manufacture.  The  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  supplying  these 
baths,  when  often  wanted  to  be  used 


fire  ;  this  communicates  with  a  copper 
cistern,  placed  above  Qie  level  of  the 
bath,  by  means  of  two  pipes,  one  of 
whidi  opens  into  the  top  and  the  other 
into  the  bottom  of  both  the  boiler  and 
the  dstem.  From  the  constant  in- 
terchange of  particles  which  takes 
place  in  water  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  hot  water  ascending 
through  one  pipe,  and  cold  descending 
through  the  other  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
water  in  the  cistern,  if  favourably 
placed,  may  be  made  to  boil  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet  frt>m  the  kitchen 
fire ;  and,  of  course,  this  is  sufficient 
to  supply  any  bath  with  its  hot  water. 
But  there  is  one  objection,  in  point  of 
economy,  where  coals  are  dear.  This 
continual  supply  of  hot  water  at  a  dis- 
tance necessarily  takes  off  a  great 
quantity  of  caloric  from  the  fire,  which 
must  therefore  be  kept  laiger  by  means 
of  more  coals  than  if  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  cooking.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  bath  is  only  occasion- 
idly  required,  and  yet  the  hot  water  is 
always  kept  ready,  it  is  a  very  expen- 
sive mode  of  supplying  this  luxury  of 
life ;  and  it  is  cheaper  in  such  a  case 
to  have  a  small  copper  boiler  and 
burner  Either   supplied   with   gas  or 
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panifline  according  to  circumstances. 
Here,  a$^in,  however,  there  is  often 
{Treat  difficulty  in  finding  room  up-stairs 
for  the  purpose  ;  and,  where  this  is  the 
case,  I  believe  the  boiler  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  fire  is  the  best  method  of 
furnishing  the  bath  with  warm  water. 
Besides  which,  the  constant  supply  of 
hot  water  has  now  become  almost  a 
necessary  in  all  well-regulated  families, 
whose  wants  in  this  r^pect  therefore 
demand  a  daily  and  liberal  allowance, 
and  not  a  scanty  and  occasional  one. 
The  copper  cistern  should  have  a  steam 
pipe  opening  out  into  the  outer  air,  to 
prevent  it  throwing  its  steam  into  the 
house,  and  thus  causing  an  accumula- 
tion of  damp,  and  it  should  be  supplied 
with  water  from  a  larger  cistern  by 
means  of  a  ball-cock.  The  cold  water 
for  the  bath  is  laid  on  from  the  ordi- 
narv  cistern  by  a  pipe,  in  which  is  a 
cock  easily  reached  from  the  bath,  as 
also  should  be  the  case  with  the  hot- 
Avater  pipe ;  and  the  waste  water  should 
be  carried  off  by  a  waste-pipe  fixed 
beneath  the  bath,  all  however  con- 
nected with  it  by  one  common  opening. 
It  is  obvious,  that  unless  the  cock  in 
the  waste-pipe  is  closed  the  bath  will 
not  fill,  however  the  water  may  be  laid 
on ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  the  hot 
and  cold  water  have  no  means  of 
escape,  but  must  enter  and  fill  the 
bath.  There  are  several  other  modes 
of  heating  water  for  baths,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  means  of  a  copper  cistern, 
in  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  fixed- over  the 
fire  of  an  ordinary  room,  and  com- 
municating with  a  cistern  by  two  pipes  5 
and  this  is  not  nearly  so  extravagant  a 
method  of  heating  the  water  as  the  one 
already  described,  but  it  is  not  so 
quickly  heated,  nor  is  it  so  effectual. 
Gas  is  also  now  very  commonly  used 
as  a  means  of  heating  water  for  batlis, 
and,  I  believe,  very  conveniently  and 
economically.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Defries,  of  147,  Houndsditch,  that  he 
can  raise  45  gallons  of  water  in  a  bath 
from  50  to  95  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in 
six  minutes,  with  a  consumption  of  less 
than  30  feet  of  gas,  costing  about  2d. ; 
and,  if  this  is  tnie,  it  is  superior  to  all 
other  methods.    The  ordinary  gas-bath 


takes  25  minutes  to  heat,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  is  about  the  same.  By 
a  recent  improvement  atmospheric  air 
is  mixed  with  the  gas  just  before  it 
reaches  the  burner,  by  which  a  smaller 
quantity  suffices  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  practice  it  is  found  to  be  very 
efficacious,  no  offensive  product  of 
combustion  passing  off  into  the  room 
as  hap|>ens  when  unmixed  gas  is  used. 
It  is  called  the  atmospheric  burner,  and 
is  well  known  by  that  name  in  the  trade. 

159.  Gas  Fittings 

Are  generally  adapted  by  a  tradesman 
especially  devoted  to  that  kind  of  work ; 
but  as,  in  principle,  they  exactly  re- 
semble other  branches  of  plumbing, 
they  need  not  be  specified.  All  that 
here  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  price 
per  day  of  journeymen  at  7s.  6d.  and 
labourers  at  5s.,  in  London,  which, 
as  usual,  is  above  that  of  the  country. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— THE  GLAZIER. 

160.  The  Work 

Of  this  artificer  consists  solely  in  in- 
serting glass  in  various  frames  ready 
prepared  for  him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  also  fixes  additional  supports 
by  means  of  lead  strips;  but  this 
method  of  glazing  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely exploded,  excepting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  miitating  old  work.  Glazing 
may  be  divided  into  sash-work  and 
lead-worky  which  latter  may  be  either 
plain  or  ornamental,  called  y>r/-ttvr^. 

161.  The  Tools 

Used  by  the  glazier  are  different,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  to  glaze  sashes  or 
frames  for  lead-work.  For  sashes  he 
requires — 1st,  a  diamond  to  cut  the 
glass  ;  2nd,  ranging  laths  and  squares 
for  guiding  the  diamond  in  cutting, 
the  glazing'knive  for  pressing  in  putty, 
and  a  hammer^  with  bradsy  for  retain- 
ing the  glass  in  its  place.  For  repairs, 
a  hacking-tool  is  required  to  cut  the 
hard  putty  out  of  the  rebate;  and 
when  the  rebate  of  new  sashes  is  too 
shallow,  a  chisel  must  be  employed  to 
reduce  its  thickness.    For  lead-work^  a 
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mill  and  vice  are  required  to  convert 
the  bar  of  lead  into  the  form  in  which 
it  retains  the  glass,  having  a  double 
deep  groove  in  it.  Besides  these,  the 
glazier  requires  for  this  kind  of  work 
a  sdting-hoardy  upon  which  the  lines 
are  set  out ;  and  a  latiirkin,  which  is 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  pointed  so  as  to 
open  the  groove ;  also,  a  siting-knife 
for  cutting  the  lead  and  squeezing  the 
glass  into  it,  &c.  Resin  in  a  box  and 
soldering-irons  are  also  used  in  this 
work,  the  same  as  in  ordinary  plumb- 
ing. For  sash-work,  pulty  fixes  the 
glass,  which  is  made  of  whiting  and 
boiled  linseed  oil,  or  sometimes  of  flour, 
whiting,  and  raw  linseed  oil,  called 
soft  putty,  h.  very  hard  putty  \&  XDoAt 
of  red  or  white  lead  and  boiled  linseed 
oil.  Soft  putty  is  a  long  time  drying, 
but  is  much  firmer  and  adheres  better 
to  the  glass  than  any  other,  if  allowed 
plenty  of  time. 

162.  Simple  Sash-Glazing 

Is  a  very  expeditious  affair,  and  the 
journeymen  may  glaze  a  great  number 
of  feet  per  day  with  the  large  sizes  of 
panes  which  are  now  so  commonly 
used.  Plate-glass,  also,  is  as  readily 
inserted,  because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  plane  or  true  to  one  surface, 
whereas  the  crown  glass  is  always 
more  or  less  bent  out  of  a  true  plane, 
and  requires  great  care  in  pinning-in 
not  to  crack  it.  A  thin  layer  of  putty 
is  first  inserted  in  the  rebate  all  round, 
and  then  the  glass  is  pressed  gradually 
in,  and  the  brads  are  hammered  in 
their  places,  after  which  the  rebate  is 
filled  up  with  putty  and  cleaned  off 
with  the  glazing-knife,  as  well  as  the 
superfluous  amount  left  at  the  back  of 
the  glass,  which  has  been  pressed  out 
of  the  rebate.  The  wages  of  glaziers 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
plumbers. 

163.  The  Measurement 

Of  glazier's  work  is  made  in  superficial 
feet,  and  the  dimensions  are  taken  in 
feet,  tenths,  &c  For  this  purpose  their 
rules  are  divided  into  decimal  parts 
and  their  dimensions  squared  accord- 
ing  to   decimals.    Circular   or  oval 


windows  are  measured  as  if  they  were 
square,  because  in  cutting  circular 
panes  of  glass  there  is  great  waste,  and 
more  time  is  expended  than  if  they 
were  of  a  rectangular  form. 


Sub-Sect.  C— WIRE- 
WORKING. 

1 64.  Wire- working  is  generally  done 
by  the  plumber,  except  in  London, 
where  it  is  a  distinct  business  of  itself. 


Sect,  g.— THE  BELL- 
HANGER. 

165.  The  Work. 

Like  the  plumber's  work,  this  de- 
partment is  one  which  is  capable  of 
much  deception,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
part  of  it  is  out  of  sight.  In  building 
a  house,  however,  one  thing  is  of  great 
importance  ;  namely,  to  settle  the 
plan  of  bell-hanging  as  soon  as  the 
roof  is  put  on,  and  before  the  plaster- 
ing is  commenced.  In  the  present 
style  of  hanging-bells,  tubes  are  re- 
quired sunk  in  the  plaster  ;  and  they 
should  be  fixed  up  before  that  part  of 
the  work  is  done,  or  else  the  plaster 
must  be  cut  out  to  admit  them,  at  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  an  injury  to  the 
soundness  of  the  work.  Bells  are 
worked  by  cranks,  of  various  kinds, 
and  wires,  which  must  either  all  be 
carried  up  into  the  roof  or  down  into 
the  cellar,  through  tubes  of  copper  or 
zinc  sunk  in  the  plaster.  As  the  bells 
are  invariably  placed  in  the  basement- 
floor,  it  will  generally  be  most  conve- 
nient to  carry  all  the  wires  down  into 
that  floor,  where  they  are  all  collected 
into  one  central  box,  and  then  led  up 
to  the  bells,  wherever  they  may  be 
arranged.  The  principle  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
readily  understood.  Each  bell  is  sus- 
pended on  a  spiral  spring,  which 
allows  it  to  ring  cheerfully  when 
shaken.  This  spring  is  held  in  a  cer- 
tain position  by  two  other  springs 
counteracting  one  another,  and  it  is 
pulled  by  the  wire  acted  on  by  the 
lever  in  the  room«  which  lever  again 
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is  held  in  its  usual  place  by  another 
spring.  Thus,  every  part  is  main- 
tained in  a  certain  condition  of  rest  by 
one  or  more  springs,  and  when  pulled 
out  of  this  state  returns  to  it  by  the 
action  of  these  springs  separately,  and 
also  in  some  measure  assisted  by  one 
another.  Cranks  are  required  of  vari- 
ous forms  for  carrying  the  wires  round 
angles,  whether  internal  or  external, 
and  by  their  aid  the  wire  is  continuous, 
whatever  the  number  of  the  angles  from 
the  lever  or  pull  to  the  bell  itself.  With 
these  remarks,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  required  vary  somewhat  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  zinc  or  copper 
tubes  are  employed.  Copper  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  lasting ;  but  zinc  will,  I 
believe,  last  as  long  as  the  plaster  itsel£ 
When  bells  are  hung  by  contract, 
and  there  are  more  than  six,  they 
ought  to  cost  about  25J-.  per  bell,  on  the 
average  of  houses,  exclusive  of  ornamen- 
tal levers,  &c.,  using  zinc  sunk  tubes. 


Sect.  lo.-THE  PLASTERER. 

166.  The  Work. 

The  office  of  the  plasterer  is  to 
run  cement  cornices,  and  do  plain 
cement,  stucco,  or  rough  cast,  outside ; 
and  in  the  inside  to  run  plaster  cornices, 
or  cement  plinths,  plaster  walls,  and 
lath  and  plaster  ceilings  and  soffits  of 
staircases,  &c.  &c.  This  work  is 
variously  perfonned,  and  priced  ac- 
cordingly. The  plasterer  may  either 
engage  to  do  the  labour  only,  or  he 
may  hnd  materials  and  scaffolding  also. 
The  wages  in  London  are  usually  for 
plain  work,  6s.  per  day ;  and  for 
ornamental  work,  as  cornices,  &c.,  los. ; 
labourer,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  day.  In 
the  country,  two-thirds  of  these  prices 
are  paid  on  the  average. 

167.  The  Tools 

Of  the  plasterer  are — ist,  a  shaod. 
2nd,  a  rake^  having  three  prongs  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  handle,  for  stirring 
the  hair  into  the  mortar.  3rd,  stopping 
and  picking-out  tools.  4th,  straight- 
edges,  ^\h^  trcwelsy  laying  and  smooth- 
ing-tools.    This  last  is  a  steel  tool  10  | 


or  II  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  ground  to  a  semicircular  shape 
at  one  end  and  square  at  the  other. 
To  the  back  of  it,  near  the  square  end, 
a  wooden  handle  is  fixed.  It  is  con- 
stantly in  use  for  all  common  work. 
Of  the  trowels  there  are  various  sizes 
and  forms  for  the  different  kin^  of 
cornices,  &c  6th,  a  small  square 
board,  with  a  straight  handle  standing 
down  from  its  centre,  called  a  hcewk^ 
and  used  for  holding  the  plaster  while 
at  work.  7th,  models  and  moulds  for 
cornices.       

Sub-Sect.  A.— PLAIN-PLAS- 
TERING AND  CEMENT- 
ING. 

168.  The  Various  Kinds  of  this 

Work 

Are  called — ist,  lathing ;  2nd,  laying; 
3rd,  lathings  layings  and  sd ;  4th, 
lathings  floating^  and  set^  including 
pricking  up — all  used  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  lath  and  plaster,  as  ceil- 
ings and  divisions.  Besides  these,  we 
have  for  solid  walls — 1st,  rendering 
and  set ;  2nd,  revtderingy  floating^  and 
set ;  3rd,  trcwelled  stucco.  ¥ot  these 
several  purposes  mortar  in  some  shape, 
composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  hair,  is 
required. 

169.  Average  Pxoportion  of  Lime 

and  Sand. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
lime  and  sand  for  brick-work  as  well 
as  plastering,  and  I  have  already 
alluded  to  this  subject  at  some  length. 
Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
mortar  for  brick-work,  the  best  pro- 
portion of  one  to  the  other  will  depend 
so  much  upon  the  respective  qualities  of 
each,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  best  average  propor- 
tion. It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  plasterers  more  frequently  err  in 
giving  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
lime.  The  proportion  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best,  is  about  four  parts  of 
sand  to  one  of  lime  for  coarse  stuff ; 
and  for  trowelled  stucco,  sometimes 
called    skimming  stuffs    nearly  equal 
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quantities  may  be  used  of  fine  stufTand 
very  fine  washed  sand.  This,  howeyer, 
will  be  found  treated  of  at  length  un- 
der the  head  of  Mortar  and  Plaster,  at 
page  17. 

170.  For  Plastering  Ceilings 

and  Partitions 

Laihin^\&  the  first  operation  to  be  com- 
mencea;  and  it  consists  in  nailing 
laths  on  the  woodwork  of  either.  If 
the  laths  are  of  oak  they  will  require 
wrought -iron  nails,  but  for  deal  laths 
cast-iron  nails  will  suffice.  The  latter 
laths  and  nails  are  most  in  use,  and  the 
laths  are  in  three-feet  and  four-feet 
lengths,  the  former  lengths  being  chief- 
ly in  use,  because  most  joists  and  par- 
tition studs  are  set  18  inches  from  cen- 
tre to  centre.  When  four-feet  laths 
are  introduced,  they  are  either  nailed 
diagonally,  or  else  the  joists  are  placed 
only  12  inches  apart.  In  lathing  ceil- 
ings, the  plasterer  should  break  the 
joints  of  the  laths  by  nailing  them  alter- 
nately, as  follows— that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing three-feet  laths  to  be  ns^,  and 
the  ceiling  joists  to  be  18  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  a  lath  will  be  nailed 
to  the  joists  I,  2,  and  3,  then  half  a 
lath  to  I  and  2,  and  then  another  lath 
to  I,  2,  and  3,  and  so  on — supposing 
that  the  plasterer  has  commenced  from 
the  edge  of  the  wall.  In  the  next  row 
of  latl^  he  would  nail  one  to  3,  4,  and 
5,  then  another  to  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
then  again  to  3,  4,  and  5,  by 
which  means,  all  through  the  ceiling, 
there  would  be  no  abrupt  break  in  the 
level  of  the  plaster.  This  is  very  im- 
portant in  preventing  cracks,  which 
will  generally  be  found  to  occur  exactly 
in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  joints 
where  the  laths  are  not  crossed.  The 
next  business  is  to  cover  the  laths  with 
plaster,  which  is  done  in  the  most 
simple  manner  by  what  is  called  layings 
in  which  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  one 
coat,  the  plasterer  using  the  laying  tool 
and  smoothing  the  wonc  off  as  well  as 
he  can,  but  only  leaving  a  surface  fit 
for  very  homely  cottages.  Lathing, 
layings  and  sd,  sometimes  called  lath 
and  plaster  one  coat  and  sei,  is  perform- 
ed by  spreading  a  coat  of  coarse  stuff  ~ 


but  with  less  sand  than  is  used  for  walls 
—over  the  laths,  leaving  a  tolerably 
smooth  surface,  which  is  allowed  to 
dry,  and  is  then  finished  off  by  a  coat 

of  fine  stuff /fz/y^  o^  ^^-  l^is  is  spread 
with  a  trowel,  which  is  used  witn  the 
right  hand  while  the  left  carries  a  wide 
brush,  kept  constantly  full  of  water, 
in  order  to  pass  it  rapidly  and  lightly 
over  the  mortar,  and  thus  increase  the 
fiicility  of  obtaining  a  good  surface.  In 
this  kind  of  ceiling  a  smooth  face  is 
easily  obtained,  but  not  a  perfectly  true 
one,  it  being  liable  to  retain  the  in- 
equalities occasioned  by  the  different 
thicknesses  of  the  laths,  &c.,  in  spite 
of  all  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Lathing 
floating  and  sa^  also  called  lath  and 
plaster  one  coat,  floated  and  set,  is  the 
ordinary  kind  of  work  in  houses  pre- 
tending to  a  good  appearance.  Here 
the  surface  is  made  true  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : — In  the  first  place,  the  laths 
are  covered  with  plaster,  as  in  laying ; 
after  which,  with  an  ordinary  lath, 
lines  are  drawn  diagonally  across  the 
whole  ceiling  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  leave  a 
rough  surface  by  which  the  next  coat  is 
enabled  to  adhere  closely  to  the  first 
This  is  called  pricking  up.  After 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  another  coat  of 
coarse  stuff  is  added,  but  it  is  put  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  all  the  hollows 
in  the  surface  and  to  leave  a  perfect 
level.  To  effect  this  the  plasterer 
takes  a  straight  edge,  which  is  made  of 
various  lengths,  and  called  a  float, 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  by  its 
means  he  forms,  at  certain  intervals, 
small  ridges  of  plaster,  at  such  levels  as 
he  finds  will  enable  him  to  bring  the 
whole  surface  to  the  same  face.  These 
are  termed  screeds,  and  are  formed  at 
such  intervals  that  the  straight-edge 
will  reach  from  one  to  the  other  and 
have  a  couple  of  feet  projecting. 
When  the  screeds  are  set,  which  will 
not  occupy  many  minutes,  the  space 
between  two  of  them  is  filled  up  to 
their  level  with  the  coarse  stuff,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  straight- 
edge is  drawn  over  the  surface,  ap- 
I  plied  closely  to  the  screeds,  and  with. 
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a  slight  waving  motion,  by  which  all 
the  stuff  beyond  the  level  of  the  screeds 
is  scraped  off.  The  next  thing  is  iofill 
up  what  hollows  are  left  with  more 
coarse  stuff,  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  whole  of  that  portion  is  brought  to 
a  true  surface,  level  with  the  screeds, 
when  the  plasterer  goes  on  to  another 
—called  floating.  The  final  coat,  or 
set^  to  this  species  of  work  is  done  in 
much  the  same  way  as  for  laying  and 
set ;  but  it  is  generally  more  carefully 
finished,  and  either  Bristol-lime  putty, 
or  common  putty  with  the  addition  of 
about  one-sixth  of  plaster  of  Paris,  is  em- 
ployed. The  prickin?  up  can  scarcely 
be  too  dry  for  the  noating;  but  the 
latter  must  be  finished,  or  set,  exactly 
at  the  time  when  it  becomes  hard 
enough  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  trow- 
el, yet  still  moist  enough  to  allow  the 
putty  to  adhere.  A  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
putty  blistering  and  scaling  off.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cause, 
cracks  in  the  ceiling  are  the  result  of  a 
want  of  due  proportion  between  the 
joists  and  the  lath.  If  either  is  too 
strong  or  too  weak  for  the  other,  a 
crack  is  sure  to  appear.  All  should 
be  equally  substantial  or  equally  light, 
or  they  will  not  yield  togetner. 

171.  The  Plastering  of  Walls 

Is  done  in  three  modes,  one  of  which 
is  only  used  in  very  coarse  work,  and 
is  called  rendering  and  set^  or  two- 
Mat  work.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
laying  and  set  of  ceilings,  and  is  per- 
formed much  in  the  same  way  as  al- 
ready described  for  that  work.  No 
screeds  are  made,  and  the  whole  work 
is  finished  by  rule  of  thumb,  that  is,  as 
nearly  true  as  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
workman  can  make  it.  Renderings 
floated^  and  set,  or  three-coat  work, 
is  the  kind  of  plastering  adopted  for 
walls  which  are  intended  to  be  papered ; 
and  in  it  the  walls  are  first  roughed 
in  with  coarse  stuff,  which  is  suffered 
to  get  quite  dry.  They  are  then 
floated  and  set  exactly  as  described  for 
ceilings,  the  screeds  being  formed  and 
the  hollows  filled  up  precisely  as  in 
them.     This  is  sometimes  called  bas'  | 


tard  stucco.  Trowelled  stucco  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  two  coats  as  for 
bastard  stucco,  but  the  last  coat  being 
intended  for  paint,  is  required  to  be 
finished  off  much  more  smoothly.  In  ef- 
fecting this  the  plasterer  uses  a  shorter 
float,  called  the  kand-float,  made  of 
a  piece  of  half-inch  deal,  nine  inches 
long  and  three  inches  wide,  planed 
smooth,  with  its  lower  edge  a  little 
rounded  off,  and  having  a  handle  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  ground  to  be  stuc- 
coed being  made  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  quite  dxy,  the  stucco  is  spread  upon 
it  to  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  a 
square  yard,  and  moistening  it  with  a 
brush  as  he  goes  on,  the  workman 
smooths  the  surface  with  the  hand- 
float,  repeating  the  use  of  the  wet 
brush  at  short  intervab,  until  tfie 
whole  is  perfectly  smooth. 

172.  Pugging 

Is  coarse  plaster  mixed  with  coarse 
material,  as  chopped  hay,  or  rubbish 
of  any  kind,  which  is  laid  between  the 
floor  and  the  ceiling  to  interrupt  the 
sound ;  it  is  spread  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick  upon  rough  boards. 

173.  Rough-Casting 

Is  an  exterior  finishing  much  cheaper 
than  stucco,  and  therefore  more  fre- 
quently employed  on  cottages,  farm- 
houses, &C.,  than  on  buildings  of  a 
higher  class.  The  wall  or  lathing 
intended  to  be  rough-cast  is  first 
pricked  up  with  a  coat  of  lime  and 
hair ;  and  when  this  is  dry,  a  second 
coat  is  laid  on  of  the  same  materials 
as  smoothly  as  possible.  As  fast  as 
the  workman  finishes  this  surface  he  is 
followed  by  another  with  a  pailful  of 
rough-cast,  with  which  he  bespatters 
the  new  plaster,  and  thus  the  whole 
dries  together.  The  rough-cast  is 
composed  of  fine  gravel  washed  from 
all  earthy  particles,  and  mixed  with 
pure  lime  and  water  till  the  whole  is 
of  a  semi-fluid  consistency.  It  is 
thrown  from  the  pail  to  the  wall  with 
a  wooden  float  about  five  or  six  inches 
square,  made  of  half-inch  deal,  and 
fitted  with  a  wooden  handle.  The 
workman  who  applies  the  rough-cast 
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abu>  carries  in  his  other  hand  a  brush, 
with  which  he  modifies  the  surface,  if 
it  is  rough  or  lumpy.  It  is  veiy  durable. 
By  temporarily  attaching  laths  and 
afterwards  removing  them,  an  appear- 
ance of  rustication  is  given  which  is 
very  effective. 

174.  Common  Stucco, 

For  external  walls,  consists  of  clean- 
washed  sharp  sand  and  ground  stone- 
lime,  mixed  dry,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ; 
this  is  the  regular  proportion,  but  very 
often  an  extra  quantity  of  sand  is 
added  to  it.  When  well  incorporated 
they  are  ready  for  use,  and  may  be 
preserved  in  casks  till  wanted.  The 
wall  should  be  prepared  by  raking  the 
joints  and  inaenting  the  stones  or 
bricks.  The  stucco  is  then  rubbed'in^ 
quite  in  a  liquid  condition,  with  a  flat 
brush  of  hog's  bristles ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  coat  is  tolerably  dry,  screeds 
should  be  formed,  as  in  int^nal  work, 
of  the  stucco  applied  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  mixed,  and  followed  up  hy  filling 
in  with  fresh  stucco,  used  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  mixing,  till  the  whole 
suxface  is  completed.  With  this  mate- 
rial small  cornices  may  also  be  run, 
but  for  those  of  large  girth  cement 
must  be  used  by  itself,  or  added  in 
equal  proportions  to  the  stucco. 

175.  Cement, 

As  a  plain  covering  for  walls,  is  chiefly 
Dsed  in  external  work,  in  which  it  is 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  stucco  (see 
last  par.).  The  cement  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  is  the  Roman 
cement,  as  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  or  at  Stourbridge  when  to 
be  used  in  the  midland  and  northern 
districts.  It  is  mixed  with  two  parts 
of  sand,  or  even  sometimes  with  two- 
and-a-half  or  three  parts  when  the 
cement  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  is 
then  applied  as  already  described  for 
stucco.  It  sets  very  rapidly,  and  the 
workman  can  only  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  using  it  when  there  is 
any  probability  of  frost,  as  the  surface 
is  totally  destroyed  by  a  freezing  tem- 


perature supervening  before  the  water 
IS  evaporated.  The  varieties  of  cement 
used  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  those 
which  I  have  enumerated ;  the  London 
makers  being  principally  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Anderson.  Hamelin's 
mastic  is  also  used  for  cementing,  but  it 
can  only  be  laid  on  in  a  very  thin  coat, 
and  requires  some  other  cement  under- 
neath. Parker's  is  generally  allowed 
to  stand  the  wet  the  best. 

176.  Parian  Cement 

Is  employed  for  internal  decorations 
and  for  walls  which  are  required  to 
dry  very  quickly.  It  is  used  like 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  its  price  is  its 
only  drawback. 

177.  Gauged  Coarse-Stuff 

Is  also  used  for  the  same  puipose,  but 
it  does  not  fulfil  it  so  well.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  parts  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  five  of  coarse  stuff,  and  it  is 
employed  for  plastering  either  laths  or 
walls,  as  desired.  It  sets  hard  very 
rapidly;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  it  is  hard  the  moisture  is 
all  removed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  that  walls  plastered  in  this  way 
do  not  bear  the  paper,  without  de- 
stroying the  colour,  any  sooner  than 
ordinary  plaster. 


Sub- Sect.  B.— ORNAMENT  AX. 
PLASTERING  AND  CE- 
MENTING. 

178.  Mouldings. 

The  most  common  kind  of  orna- 
mental plastering  is  that  in  which 
a  moulding  is  run  in  plaster  or  cement, 
either  for  a  cornice  or  an  architrave, 
or  for  a  plinth.  This  may  be  plain  or 
enriched — ^the  latter  term  meaning  the 
introduction  of  some  ornament  which 
is  incapable  of  being  run,  and  which 
must  be  cast  in  a  mould.  Enriched 
cornices  are  first  run  plain,  and  then 
the  enrichments  are  added  in  separaes 

Eieces;  the  cornices  are  described  at 
aving  one,  two,  or  three  enrich- 
ments, according  to  the  number  of 
lines  of  cast  ornament  of  which  they 
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are  composecl,  in  addition  to  the  run- 
ning member. 

179.  The  Running  of  Cornices 

In  internal  work  is  managed  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  first  place,  the  section 
is  drawn  on  paper  by  the  architect,  and 
from  this  a  model  is  made,  which 
should  correspond  in  its  outline  with 
the  section,  though,  if  this  is  so  drawn 
as  to  leave  any  sinkings  too  narrow  to 
work,  the  plasterer  should  make  the 
necessary  alteration  on  the  face  of  his 
mould.  This  is  made  of  beech-wood 
as  a  ground,  in  which  also  all  the 
principal  and  large  divisions  are  care- 
fully cut;  but  the  small  projections 
intended  to  cut  the  quirks,  or  other 
sinkings,  are  made  in  zinc,  and  nailed 
on  the  face  of  the  mould.  The  plas- 
terer next  examines  the  projection  of 
the  cornice,  and  if  he  finds  it  is  more 
than  seven  or  eight  inches,  he  is  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  carpenter,  who 
strengthens  and  lightens  the  work  by 
introducing  wooden  brackets,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  upon  which  the 
plasterer  afterwards  nails  laths  longi- 
tudinally, and  then  covers  them  with 
plaster.  He  will,  of  course,  take  care 
to  keep  the  size  of  this  preparatory 
work  within  that  of  the  mould ;  and 
he  will  also  see  that  the  ceiling  and 
wall  are  floated  and  ready  to  receive 
their  final  coat.  With  these  prelimi- 
naries settled,  two  workmen  provide 
themselves  with  a  tub  of  putty  and  a 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceed to  run  the  cornice.  To  enect 
this  properly,  a  straight-edge,  made  of 
a  slight  deal  strip,  is  nailed  to  the  wall, 
and  another  to  the  ceiling,  at  such  dis- 
tances as  to  receive  exactly  correspond- 
ing square  grooves  in  the  beech-mould, 
which  should  run  freely  upon  them, 
their  only  use  being  to  guide  the  mould. 
The  putty  is  now  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state  with 
clear  water.  One  of  the  workmen 
takes  some  of  this  on  his  hawk,  and 
applies  it  to  the  ceiling  in  such  a  mode 
as  to  occupy  the  space  left  between 
the  straight-edges,  and  thick  enough 
to  form  ue  cornice.    The  other  wo»c- 


man  follows  with  the  mould,  which  is 
steadily  pushed  along  by  him  and 
guided  by  the  straight-edges.  This  of 
course  strikes  off  a  great  part  of  the 
plaster  and  putty,  but  leaves  also  a 
series  of  grooves  and  projections  cor- 
responding with  the  outline  of  the 
mould.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the 
one  workman  fills  up  all  the  hollows 
which  require  more  material,  while  the 
other  keeps  going  over  the  ground 
with  the  mould,  beginning  always  at 
the  comer  where  he  first  entered  it, 
and  gradually  completing  the  work. 
In  this  w^ay  one  side  of  a  room  is  fur- 
nished with  its  cornice  nearly  up  to 
the  comer,  but  not  quite  \  and  \vith 
two  clever  hands  the  operation  is,  so 
far,  soon  accomplished.  They  then 
proceed  to  the  other  sides  in  succes- 
sion, having  from  the  first  provided  a 
scaffold  which  will  enable  them  to  do 
so.  When  all  the  sides  are  completed, 
the  workmen  proceed  to  extend  the 
cornice  to  the  mitres,  by  means  of 
their  hand-tools,  of  various  kinds ;  and 
as  the  mould  will  enable  them  very 
nearly  to  unite  the  lines,  it  is  not  a 
very  difficult  business  to  effect  with 
the  hand.  The  same  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding is  adopted  in  running  all  kinds 
of  continuous  work  in  plaster  orcement, 
whether  those  in  rooms  or  in  external 
cornices  or  architraves,  or  the  rusti- 
cated lines  of  cement,  or  the  plinths 
which  are  sometimes  run  round  the 
basements  of  houses.  In  all  cases,  a 
mould  is  first  made,  and  then  it  is 
used  upon  the  principle  stated  above. 

180.  Enrichments 

Are  made  and  added  as  follows: — 
In  the  first  place  the  cornice  is  mn  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a  plain  cornice  (see 
last  paragraph),  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  member  or  groove  which 
is  to  receive  the  enrichment  must  be 
cut  low  or  deep  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  which,  on  the  avenige,  one- 
half  to  thre6-quarters  of  an  inch  will 
be  sufficient.  A  clay  model  is  then 
made  of  the  intended  form,  and  from 
this  a  wax  mould  is  taken  by  laying  it 
in  melted  bees-wax.  After  this  the 
mould  is  removed,   and,   when  dry. 
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oiled  and  filled  with  liquid  plaster. 
This  soon  sets,  and  is  taken  out, 
trimmed,  and  set  by,  ready  for  use. 
Enrichments  which  consist  of  con- 
tinuous foliage,  or  other  similar  cha- 
racters, are  cast  in  lengths  of  about 
one  foot,  taking  care  that  the  pattern 
shall  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
division,  or  sometimes  twice  the  length ; 
two  moulds  being  required  to  complete 
it.  These  lengths  being  cast  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  are  next  fixed  in  their 
places  by  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
the  joints  made  good  with  the  same 
materisd.  Circular  central  ornaments, 
which  are  usually  applied  to  the  ceil- 
ing, are  cast  in  the  same  way,  and 
fix&i  up  by  the  same  means,  aided  also 
in  some  cases  by  nails  or  screws. 
Cement  cornices  are  also  sometimes 
enriched,  and  the  ornamental  part  is 
cast  and  stuck  on  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  now  the  custom  to  introduce  en- 
richments of  papiir  ni&chi^  and  espe- 
cially for  heavy  work  like  central 
ornaments.  These  are  sold  ready 
moulded,  at  a  certain  price  per  flower, 
and  are  then  screwed  up  to  the  wood- 
work by  ordinary  screws,  by  which 
mode  they  are  free  from  the  danger  of 
falling  on  the  heads  of  those  below — a 
dangerous  accident,  which  has  some- 
times happened  to  parties  standing 
beneath  nowers  when  dancing  has 
been  going  on  above. 

181.  Scagliola 

Is  the  last  kind  of  ornamental  plaster- 
ing which  requires  our  notice.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  imitation  of  the  various 
marbles,  the  process  for  making  which 
is  as  follows : — A  wooden  cradle,  com- 
posed of  thin  strips  of  wood,  is  made 
of  the  form  of  the  intended  column  or 
pilaster,  of  a  diameter  less  by  about 
two  inches  and  a  half,  in  order  to  allow 
room  for  the  materiaL  This  cradle  is 
next  lathed  and  pricked-up,  as  for 
common  work,  and  when  this  is  quite 
dry  the  scagliola  is  applied,  the  result 
being  that  an  imitation  of  marble  is 
aflfoided  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  of 
such  a  quality  that  neither  the  eye  nor 
the  simple  touch  will  detect  the  decep- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  nothmg  but  the 


superior  resonance  will  do  so,  marble 
being  dull  to  the  ear  when  struck, 
while  this  sounds  hollow.  In  pre- 
paring the  scagliola,  the  workman 
selects  the  purest  gypsum,  in  frag- 
ments, and  as  soon  as  the  largest  ones 
lose  their  brilliancy  in  the  process  of 
calcination,  he  withdraws  the  fire  and 
passes  the  powder  through  a  very  fine 
sieve,  it  bemg  in  fact  a  very  fine  and 
recently-prepared  plaster  of  Paris. 
He  then  mixes  this  with  a  solution  of 
glue  or  isinglass,  instead  of  plain 
water,  and  colours  several  portions 
separately  of  the  respective  shades 
composing  the  marble,  applying  them 
and  mixing  them  as  he  proceeds  to 
cover  the  surface.  In  this,  great  art 
is  required,  though  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  to  a  novice  might  appear 
necessary.  Most  of  these  trades  are 
tolerably  easy  to  practise  when  the 
little  tricks  familiar  to  the  workman 
are  discovered.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  surface  is  obtained  in  the 
rough  condition  left  by  the  mould,  the 
workman  polishes  it  with  a  piece  of 
pumice-stone,  used  with  a  wet  sponge 
alternately ;  after  which  he  goes  on  to 
use  Iripoli  and  charcoal  with  a  piece 
of  fine  linen,  next  tripoli  and  oil  with 
a  piece  of  felt,  and  finally  pure  oil 
alone. 

182.  Payment  by  Measure. 

The  prices  of  all  plain  plastering 
and  cement  work  are  estimated  by 
the  superficial  yard,  and  of  running 
work  by  the  foot  superficial  or  the  foot 
running,  according  to  the  size.  Mould- 
ings, when  measured  by  the  foot  super., 
are  girthed  in  and  out  of  all  quirks, 
&c.,  and  the  enrichments  are  charged 
separately,  either  at  a  sum  per  piece  or 
per  foot  run.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  all  cement  work. 


Sect.  II.— THE  PAINTER  AND 
COLOURER. 

183.  Painting, 

As  applied  to  house-building,  consists 
in  the  application  of  artificial  colours, 
compounded  with  oil,  or  oil  and  tur- 
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pentine,  or  water,  in  embellishing  and 
preserving  wood  and  other  materials. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  power  which 
oil  and  varnishes,  together  with  white 
lead,  possess,  of  preventing  the  in- 
jurious action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
wood,  iron,  stucco,  and  even  stone, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  the  vehicles  of 
imparting  considerable  decorative  effect 
by  mixing  with  various  colouring 
matters. 

184.  The  Tools 

Required  by  the  painter  are — 1st, 
brushes,  of  various  sizes,  made  gene- 
rally of  hogs'  bristles,  but  sometimes 
of  more  yielding  materials ;  2nd,  a 
scraping  or  pallet-kni/e  -,  3rd,  a  grind- 
ing-stoTte  and  muller  to  mix  the  colours ; 
4th,  pots  and  cans  to  hold  the  various 
materials,  as  oil,  turpentine,  &c. ;  5th, 
pumice-stone  and  burning-irons  to  re- 
move old  pauit  from  doors,  &c. 

185.  In  Proceeding  to  Paint 

Wood, 

Especially  deal,  the  knots  must  first  be 
killed,  as  without  this  process  they  are 
constantly  giving  out  turpentine,  and 
thus  destroying  the  effect  of  the  paint. 
The  composition  for  this  purpose  is 
made  with  red  and  white  lead,  ground 
fine  with  water  on  a  stone,  and  mixed 
with  strong  double  glue  size,  in  a 
warm  state,  in  which  condition  it  is 
also  to  be  brushed  on  to  the  knots.  A 
second  coat  of  white  lead  ground  in 
oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part 
of  a  dryer,  as  red  lead  or  litharge,  will 
generally  be  necessary  in  any  case  where 
turpentine  exists  to  any  extent.  This 
must  be  suffered  to  get  quite  dry,  and 
then  should  be  rubbea  down  with 
pumice-stone.  After  this  knotting  is 
completed,  the  next  process  is  topnme. 
The  paint  for  this  is  composed  chiefly 
of  white  lead,  mixed  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  red  lead,  in  linseed  oil,  and 
laid  on  thin,  so  that  a  pound  ought 
to  cover  eighteen  or  twenty  yards. 
Another  coat  is  generally  laid  on  still 
thinner  than  the  first,  and  in  this  con- 
dition the  work  is  said  to  be  primed 
and  one   coat^    ready    for    painting, 


which  will  always  require  two  coats 
more.  All  the  naii-holes'  and  other 
irregularities  must  now  be  filled  with 
putty,  and  the  whole  surface  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  intended 
condition  of  smoothness.  After  this,  a 
coat  of  the  intended  colour  is  laid  on, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  finishing  one. 
The  various  colours  are  mixed  with 
oil  and  turpentine  and  a  dryer,  or  with 
turpentine  and  a  dryer  without  oil,  if 
the  last  coat  is  wisheid  to  look  dead  or 
flattedy  as  it  is  called. 

186.  For  Graining, 

A  groundwork  of  oil  colour  is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  coats  of  a 
colour  much  lighter  than  the  wood 
which  is  to  be  imitated,  and  then  with 
various  tools,  and  by  the  aid  of  tricks, 
the  veins,  &c.,  in  the  wood  are  laid  on 
either  with  turpentine  coloured  to 
match  them,  or  with  beer  and  water 
sometimes ;  and  finally  varnish  is  laid 
over  all,  so  as  to  render  these  thin 
layers  safe^from  friction,  and  also  to 
give  a  highly  polished  surface.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  house 
painting.  In  outside  work,  little  or 
no  turpentine  should  be  used,  except 
for  graining. 

187.  Distemper  Colouring 

Is  effected  >1>y  dissolving  or  suspending 
colours  in  a  thin  size.  Generally, 
whiting  also  is  added,  making  up  a 
kind  of  body  necessary  for  this  work. 
In  repainting  old  work,  either  with  oil 
paint  or  distemper,  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  paint  should  be  scraped  off.  Be- 
fore colouring,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  give  one  coat  of  oil  paint  mixed 
with  a  conslflerable  portion  of  spirit  of 
turpentine ;  and  this  is  especially 
necessary  in  smoked  and  stained 
ceilings. 

188.  Measurement  of   Painter's 
Work  and  Colouring. 

This  kind  of  work  is  always  measur- 
ed by  the  yard  superficial,  and  the 
dimensions  are  taken  in  yards,  inches, 
and  tenths.  Every  part  passed  over 
by  the  brush  is  measured,  consequently, 
the  dimensions  must  l^e  taken  in  a 
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line  that  girts  over  the  moulding,  &c. 
Ornamental  and  carved  work  are 
charged  extra. 

189.   Painters'  Prices. 

Measure  wherever  the  brush  goes ; 
the  allowance  for  edges  to  be  in  the 
height  only,  and  returns  in  width. 

To  distinguish  what  should  be  taken 
superficially,  and  what  running,  ob- 
serve that  the  latter  must  be  cut  in 
both  edges. 

Party  colours  only  apply  where  the 
framing  is  of  one  colour,  and  the  panels 
another. 

Mouldings  cut  in  differently  from 
the  framing  or  ground,  to  be  taken 
distinctly  as  a  running  dimension. 

190.  Staining 

Wood  is  now  extensively  adopted  in 
lieu  of  painting,  both  in  large  buildings 
such  as  churches,  and  in  houses  of  no 
great  pretensiops.  In  price  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  paint  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  varnish,  but  many  people  prefer 
its  appearance.  Deal  floors  are  also 
stained  and  waxed,  and  in  this  way  for 
bedrooms  there  is  a  gain  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  also  in  economy,  as 
beyond  the  labour  of  applying  it  the 
staining  only  costs  is.  per  square 
(10  feet  by  10  feet).  Any  person  can 
easily  apply  the  stain  with  2^4:ommon 
brush,  after  which  the  varnishing  or 
waxing  is  easy  enough.  The  stains  of 
various  colours  are  sold  by  Stephens  of 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  generally  re- 
quire to  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  according  to  taste. 
If  varnished,  the  surfade^ust  be  pre- 
viously sized. 


Sect.  12.— THE  PAPER- 
HANGER. 

191.  Paper-Hanging 

Is  a  very  simple  process  ;  and,  in  prac- 
tice, it  consists  in  preparing  the  walls 
with  pumice-stone,  then  sizing  them 
to  make  the  paper  adhere,  and  finally 
applying  the  paper  in  breadths,  pre- 
viously having  covered  tlie  back  with 
common  paste.  In  all  cases  the  paper 
should  be  pasted  some  10  minutes  or  so 
before  it  is  hung,  as  in  that  period  it 
has  had  time  to  stretch  as  much  as  it 
will  do  ;  and  if  applied  without  this 
precaution  it  is  sure  to  appear  cockled 
when  dry.  With  crimson,  and  all  the 
delicate  papers,  a  lining-paper  is  first 
applied.  No  wall  should  be  papered, 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  until  it 
has  been  plastered  more  than  a  year  - 
that  is,  ^n  entire  summer  ;  the  winter 
not  aiding  in  drying  the  work  to  any 
great  extent. 

192.  Memoranda. 

A  piece  of  paper  is  12  yards  in 
length,  and  2 1  inches  wide,  containing 
7  square  yards,  or  63  feet  superficial ; 
it  is  customary  to  allow  i  piece  in  7  for 
waste.    44  square  yards  I  French  piece. 

A  doz.  of  borders  is  12  yds.,  or  36  ft. 
run. 

To  find  the  number  of  yards  running, 
or  pieces  of  paper,  there  are  in  a  su- 
perhcial  quantity— divide  the  number 
of  superficial  feet  by  5,  which  will  give 
the  number  of  yards  ;  and  divide  the 
yards  by  12,  which  will  give  the  num- 
ber of  pieces.  Or  adopt  the  rule  given 
at  par.  61.  Any  odd  yards  arc 
considered  and  charged  as  one  piece. 
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Sect.  I,— CHOICE  OP 
LOCALITY. 

193.  Selection  of  Site. 

Where  a  projecting  builder  has  a 
choice  of  situation,  he  ought  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  all  the  objections 


and  advantages  which  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  each  spot  proposed  to 
him.  In  America,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  house  on  its  travels, 
placed  on  rollers,  and  taking  leave  of 
Its  birth-place  ;  but  in  England, 
though  the  attempt  has  been  made,  it 
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has  not  been  found  to  succeed,  because 
brick  and  stone  are  not  materials  which 
will  easily  bear  such  us.ige.  In  the 
first  place,  their  enonnous  weight  adds  I 
greatly  to  the  labour  of  moving  them  ; 
and  in  the  second,  their  tendency  to' 
disruption  is  increased  in  a  ratio  with 
their  weight.  Therefore,  the  builder 
must  be  content  to  let  his  house  re- 
main where  he  builds  it,  except  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 
It  is  true,  that  by  taking  the  house  to 
pieces  he  may  move  it,  but  the  loss  is 
fully  one  half,  and  therefore  no  one 
will  voluntarily  risk  such  an  undertake 
ing.  In  towns  there  b  not  often  much 
choice,  because  few  people  prefer  to 
live  within  their  actual  precincts,  and 
if  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  they 
are  generally  conBned  to  some  limited 
area  in  making  their  selection.  In  them 
drainage  is  the  chief  consideration, 
united  with  as  airy  a  spot  as  can  be 
found  ;  but  in  the  country  or  in  sub- 
urban situations,  four  things  muse 
especially  be  sought  for,  namely,  good 
air,  good  drainage,  a  good  soil,  and 
good  water.  The  salubrity  of  the  air 
is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon 
the  soil,  the  amount  of  foliage,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  district,  all  of 
which  should  be  investigated.  Our 
ancestors  were  very  fond  of  selecting 
for  their  houses  low,  sequestered,  and 
richly-wooded  dells,  which,  being 
warm  and  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
were  suited  to  their  style  of  building, 
and  to  the  habits  of  those  days.  In 
the  first  place,  much  more  time  was 
then  spent  in  walking  and  riding  on 
horseback  than  at  present,  coaches  and 
carriages  being  rare  conveniences  ;  in 
the  second  place,  windows  and  doors 
were  much  less  closely  fitted  than  is 
now  the  case  ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  general  growth  of  timber  was  not 
then  what  it  now  is,  or  rather  was,  in 
many  counties.  In  most  districts,  the 
timber  was  collected  in  large  woods, 
and  the  hedgerows  were  not  so  filled 
with  elms  and  ash  trees  as  may  now  be 
seen  in  some  of  our  richest  counties. 
The  consequence  of  this  last  innova- 
tion (which  fashion  is  now  exploding 
wherever  high  fanning  is  practised)  is 


that  the  air  is  poisoned  by  collections 
of  decaying  leaves  in  the  ditches,  and 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  affected 
to  a  degree  which  certainly  does  not 
produce  ague,  but  causes  dyspepsia  and 
continual  heaidache,  with  prostration 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  strength. 
Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
meet  with  a  high  and  dry  situation,  or 
a  gravelly  subsoil,  yet  with  sufficient 
depth  of  mould  to  form  a  serviceable 
garden,  the  choice  should  be  greatly 
biassed  in  its  favour.  Trees  and  dells 
are  very  ornamental,  no  doubt,  and  I 
confess  that  in  selecting  a  site  I  should 
be  strongly  tempted  by  a  pretty  spot, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  wood&i 
districts  the  addition  of  home  foliage 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  and  to 
make  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
bearable,  a  constant  source  of  disease. 
On  the  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  or  Sussex 
downs,  or  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  a 
sheltered  spot  is  unobjectionable,  and 
a  few  trees  about  the  house  are  not 
only  ornamental  but  useful.  Here  the 
air  is  almost  too  bracing,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  harm  in  inhaling  ema- 
nations from  half  a  hundred  trees. 
But  in  counties  like  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  great  part  of  Shropshire, 
together  with  the  wooded  parts  of 
Hampshire,  the  air  is.  everywhere 
supersaturated  with  moisture  and  with 
vegetable  emanations,  and  if  allowed 
to  stagnate  about  a  house  it  rapidly 
becomes  more  and  more  deleterious, 
and  produces  all  sorts  of  maladies. 
This  consideration  must  always  be 
taken  into  account.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  man  accustomed 
to  woodlands  to  select  a  high  situation 
when  he  ought  to  avoid  it ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  previous  dweller 
on  an  exposed  situation  seeks  a  retired 
and  sheltered  spot  in  the  heart  of  a 
wooded  district  when  he  ought  to  look 
for  the  most  open  one  at  his  disposal. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  the  cflect  of 
sea  air.  To  those  who  have  lived  in 
richly-wooded  districts  it  is  a  complete 
panacea  for  all  their  ills,  not  only 
because  it  is  bracing  from  its  saline 
particles,  which  are  chiefly  useful  to 
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the  citizen,  but  because  its  air  is  free 
from   the   emanations  of   vegetation. 
Bat  to  the  dweller  on  ei^sed  situa- 
tions, sea  air  is  often  even  prejudicial, 
and  instead  of  afibntii^  relief  to  the 
ailments  to  which  he  is  obnoxious,  it 
aggravates  them  ten-fold  ;   unless  he 
can  find  a  warm  and  protected  ,spot 
like  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
some  of  the  secluded  nooks  on  the 
Devonshire  coast.       With  regard  to 
situation,  then,  I  repeat  that  a  dry^spil 
is  always  to  be  desired  ;  and,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  district,  either  a 
high  one  or  else  a  moderately  sheltered 
one.     Gravel  is  desirable  as  a  subsoil 
on  all  but  very  low  situations,  and  even 
there  if  it  is  well  drained ;  but  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  a  gravel-bed,  which 
is  locked  in  by  a  surrounding  basin  of 
day,  without  any  outlet  for  its  rain-fall. 
Such  a  s|>ot  is  a  sponge,   constantly 
accumulating  the  elements  of  disease, 
which  are  prejudicial  both  to  man  and 
some  of  the  domestic  animals,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  such  a  kind  of  land  is 
peculiarly  fatal  to  sheep.      It  is  not 
therefore    the    mere    existence   of    a 
gravel-bed  which  makes  a  spot  suited 
to  the  habitation  of  man,  but  it  must 
also  be  well  drained  both  superficially 
and  in  its  sub-soil  in  order  to  be  fit  for 
his  residence.     It  is  astonishing  what 
effect  a  small  difference  in  the  elevation 
has  upon  the  salubrity  of  a  particular 
spot.     I  have  known  a  rise  of  i6  feet, 
and  within  three  hundred  yards,  pro- 
duce an  entire  change  from  a  relaxing 
to  a  bracing  air.      This  was  partly 
caused  by  the  lower  spot  being  the 
bottom   of  a  basin,    and   completely 
enveloped  in  foliage,  while  the  higher 
was  comparatively  free  from  trees,  and 
had  a  tolerable  fall  for  its  surface- 
water  and  for  its  drainage.     Whenever 
there' is  a  fall  of  lo  feet  to  a  running 
stream,  the  drainage  in  country  houses 
may  always  be  efnciently  carried  out, 
as  far  as  the  individual  house  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration, for  the  surrounding  fields 
should  also  be  well  drained,  or  they 
will  be  constantly  enveloped  in  fogs 
and  become  fertile  sources  of  evU. 
The  house-drainage,  therefore,  I  repeat, 


may  be  easily  provided  for  if  the  fall  is 
what  I  have  stated  ;  but  the  fields 
cannot  so  readily  be  made  healthy, 
unless  they  are  also  under  the  control 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
liouse  is  to  be  built.  The  side  of  a  hill 
is  not  always  a  healthy  spot,  unless  the 
herbage  is  scanty,  and  it  is  free  from 
woods,  or  unless  the  surface-water  is 
interrupted  by  a  brook  or  drain  consi- 
derably above  the  level  of  the  proposed 
site  and  carried  off  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. No  spot,  in  most  cases,  is  so 
suited  for  a  house  as  a  slight  rise,  or 
knoll,  which  looks  down  on  all  the 
.surcDunding  land ;  for  here  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  annoyances  from  water- 
courses belonging  to  other  parties,  or 
of  malaria  arising  from  stagnant  water. 
Quickly  mnnin|^  streams,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  extensive  floods, 
are  never  in  any  way  injurious,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  carrying  off  all 
the  tmhealthy  accumulations  of  a 
country  residence ;  but  dammed  up 
waters  of  all  kinds,  unless  there  is  a 
good  stream  through  them,  and  espe- 
cially stagnant  ponds,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided  near  a  house,  however 
ornamental  they  may  be.  Flooded 
meadows,  also,  are  by  no  means  desir- 
able, and  especially  such  as  remain 
wet  for  a  long  time  after  being  sub- 
merged. It  may  be  gathered  from 
what  I  have  remarked,  that  I  have  a 
horror  of  water ;  and  so  I  have,  in  the 
wrong  place.  Water,  like  fire,  is  a 
good  friend,  but  a  fatal  enemy  ;  and  it 
should  be  as  carefully  sought  for  in  the 
one  capacity  as  it  should  be  eschewed 
in  the  other.  I  have  said  that  gravel 
or  sand,  in  certain  situations,  is  highly 
desirable,  that  is,  when  well  drained  ; 
and  with  these  may  be  coupled,  sand- 
stone or  lime-stone  subsoils,  chalk, 
and  also  the  primary  rocks.  These  all 
give  good  air,  and  some  of  them  good 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  reclaimed 
lands  in  which  there  is  no  soil  but  the 
peaty  remains  of  decayed  vegetation, 
are  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  human  resi- 
dence. It  is  true  that  every  year  they 
become  more andmore  sound,  and  their 
inhabitants  more  and  more  healthy;  and 
the  sturdy  men  of  Lancashire  and  Lin* 
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colnshire  may  be  pointed  out  as  speci- 
mens of  its  growth.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tricts in  those  counties,  one  of  which 
is  high,  dry,  and  bracing,  while  the 
other  is  composed  of  the  soil  I  have 
been  alluding  to.  In  the  high  lands 
health  beams  in  every  eye,  and  the  step 
is  elastic  and  firm,  if  not  always  grace- 
ful. But  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
low  districts,  the  cheek  is  pallid,  the 
eye  sunken  and  dull,  and  the  step  in- 
elastic, while  the  real  height  is  ap- 
parently reduced  by  a  stoop,  which 
amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  crouch. 
In  some  of  these  marshes,  as  in  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  thefens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, gin  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  is 
swallowed  in  incredible  quantities 
without  those  ill  effects  which  follow 
its  use  in  more  healthy  districts.  But 
though  we  have  hitherto  discussed  the 
presence  of  water  as  a  foe,  it  must  now 
be  looked  for  as  a  friend  which  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  "^th,  and  whose 
place,  when  absent,  cannot  be  supplied 
by  any  known  substitute.  In  some  of 
the  most  healthy  districts  in  other 
respects,  water  is  a  desideratum  which 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  on  any  terms 
in  dry  summers,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  often  felt  as  a  sore  evil  by  the  in- 
habitants. Among  the  dOwn-farmers 
this  is  especially  the  case,  and  severe 
loss  is  often  sustained  by  them  in  sheep 
and  cattle  for  want  of  this  fluid.  But 
not  only  is  this  the  case  in  outlying 
farms,  but  in  some  of  our  country 
towns  there  is  not  a  single  well,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  for  their 
daily  supply  upon  water-carts,  which 
bring  it  from  adistance.  With  reference 
to  suburban  sites,  a  very  different  set  of 
nuisances  must  be  looked  for,  and  the 
same  will  apply  to  the  advantages 
which  are  sought  for.  Much  here  will 
depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  individual — ^as,  for  instance,  his 
occupation  or  pursuit,  his  family  or 
professional  connexions,  the  facility  of 
access,  or  the  suitability  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  his  position  in  society. 
The  district  which  will  suit  one  man 
will  be  either  too  aristocratic  or  too 
low  for  another.    The  frequent  passing 


of  omnibuses  would  be  an  annoyance 
to  many  individuals,  while  to  others  it 
would  be  a  sine  qud  non.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  reference  to  a  railway 
station,  to  which  the  daily  traveller  by 
that  mode  of  conveyance  would  gladly 
be  near,  whilst  the  bulk  of  mankind 
would  dislike  its  noise  and  tumult. 
The  neighbourhood  of  manufactories 
and  mills  will  be  avoided,  excepting 
by  those  who  are  employed  about 
them  ;  and  if  any  tall  chimneys  are  to 
be  seen  near  a  spot  which  is  in  con- 
templation, it  is  well  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  they  are  used  for,  aiid 
whether  any  noxious  or  offensive  trades 
are  there  carried  on.  Since  the  Smoke 
Consuming  Act  came  into  force  in 
London,  a  great  improvement  has  loeen 
made  in  regard  to  that  disagreeable 
accompaniment  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  many  neighbourhoods  which  were 
formerly  quite  unbearable  from  the  soot 
with  which  they  were  surcharged,  are 
now  comparatively  clear.  In  every 
case  the  drainage  should  be  attended 
to,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  either 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  culvert  near — 
capable  of  carrying  off  the  house 
drainage — or  that  facilities  exist  for  a 
proper  cesspool.  Where  the  habita- . 
tions  are  not  too  thick,  I  by  no  means 
think  that  cesspools  are  objectionable 
— that  is,  provided  they  can  be  made 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
house ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  should 
always  prefer  a  wdl-arrang&i  culvert. 
In  those  cases  where  large  culverts 
are  so  built  that  they  have  little  or  no 
fall,  and  are  never  flushed  except  by 
storm  water,  they  are  far  inferior  to  a 
well-built  cesspool ;  for  as  they  accu- 
mulate their  contents  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  daily  receive  fresh 
additions  without  passing  them  on, 
their  gaseous  emanations  are  bound  to 
return  through  the  traps,  in  spite  of  all 
the  care  in  the  world  in  their  construc- 
tion. There  is  no  filtration  to  any 
extent  (or  if  any,  it  is  in  that  way 
highly  injurious  to  the  basement  floors 
of  those  houses  which  are  next  to  the 
leakage),  and  consequently  the  bulk  is 
not  diminished  sometimes  for  weeks, 
or  even  months  together — ^that  is,  as 
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long  as  there  is  no  rain.  In  a  cess- 
pool, on  the  other  hand,  a  man  has  the 
control  over  his  own,  and  is  not  an- 
noyed by  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  close ;  in 
which  case,  as  I  before  remarked, 
these  receptacles  should  be  avoided. 
Recently  made  ground  is  always  sus- 
picious, as  it  is  generally  the  seat  of  a 
reclaimed  marsh,  and,  as  such,  takes 
many  years  to  be  made  fit  for  human 
habitations.  All  fiUed-up  ponds  are 
still  worse,  where  their  vegetable  mat- 
ter has  been  buried  beneath  the  surface. 
Water  comes  very  high  in  the  list  of 
requisites  in  all  suburban,  as,  in  fact, 
in  every  other  kind  of  residence.  A 
good  well  of  spring  water  can  seldom 
be  reckoned  on  ;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
tained if  possible.  In  most  of  the 
suburban  districts  of  London,  spring 
water  is  almost  unknown,  and  if  a  well 
were  sunk  for  every  house  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  it.  The  expense 
is  great,  in  most  cases,  which  would 
deter  the  greater  number  of  builders, 
especially  now  when  most  of  the  com- 
panies supply  a  perfectly  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  and  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  marvellous 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  appears  to 
be  proportionally  raised  in  the  scale, 
judging  as  far  as  one  can  do  from  so 
short  an  experience.  Supposing  a 
plot  of  ground  is  offered  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood only  partly  covered,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  proba- 
bility there  is  of  the  remainder  being 
turned  into  an  annoyance,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  manufactory,  a  public- 
house,  or  even  in  that  of  a  place  of 
worship,  none  of  which  are  desirable 
buildings  to  have  erected  in  front  of 
one's  drawing-room  windows.  When 
a  garden  either  for  flowers  or  vegetables 
is  desired,  of  course  the  nature  of  the 
soil  will  form  an  object  of  inquiry,  for 
in  some  cases  the  day  is  so  stiff  and 
poor  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  either 
purpose.  Lastly,  the  soil  must  be 
examined  in  reference  to  the  founda- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  a  consider- 
able source  of  expenditure  when  the 


building  has  to  be  commenced.  Gravel, 
rock,  and  chalk  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  especially  if  the  whole  site  to 
be  occupied  by  the  house  is  composed 
of  the  same ;  but  alternating  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  or  of  gravel  and  clay, 
or  clay  itself,  are  not  so  good ;  the 
last,  however,  being  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  The  great  objection  to  clay, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  that  it  swells  and 
contracts  so  much  with  alternations  of 
wet  and  dry  weather.  If  the  whole 
house  is  on  one  uniform  bed  which 
extends  many  yards  in  every  direction, 
the  only  result  of  this  change  will  be 
that  it  will  be  bodily  raised  or  de- 
pressed to  a  certain  extent ;  but  this  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  as  the 
variation  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre  can 
make  no  diflference.  But  if  the  bed  of 
clay  varies  in  thickness,  or  if  it  forms 
the  sloping  side  of  a  bank,  or  if  it 
does  not  extend  far  in  every  direction, 
it  is  liable  to  swdl  unequally,  and  thus 
to  separate  walls  into  sections,  and  to 
make  doors  refuse  to  shut  or  open. 
The  best  test  of  this  fact  is  a  pair  of 
gate-posts  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  a  gate  fitting  them  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  length.  In  dry  weather 
this  gate  will  perhaps  have  a  lap  of  an 
inch  between  its  latch  and  the  gate- 
post, while  after  long-continued  rain 
It  will  refuse  to  shut  from  being  too 
wide.  This  I  have  often  seen ;  and  I 
know  no  remedy  for  it,  except  to  con- 
nect the  two  gate-posts  together  bv 
masonry  or  timber  under-ground.  It 
is  the  same  in  house- walls,  which  are 
seen  to  be  tumbling  about  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner,  in  aggravated  cases 
— that  is  to  say,  where  the  walls  are 
built  on  the  surface  of  an  irregular  bed, 
without  the  proper  precautions  to 
which  I  shall  hereafter  advert.  In  the 
first  three  soils  to  which  I  have  drawn 
attention,  no  more  soil  need  be  exca- 
vated than  is  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  the  house,  as  for  cellars,  or  kitchens 
if  imder-ground  ;  but  in  clay,  in  all 
cases,  the  foundations  should  be  carried 
below  the  reach  of  ordinary  changes 
from  moisture,  and  this  will  entail  a 
a  considerable  extra  expenditure.     A 
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good  foundation,  therefore,  renders  a 
spot  by  so  much  the  cheaper  than  one 
with  a  bad  one,  as  the  expense  of  a 
deep  foundation  exceeds  that  of  a 
shallow  one — that  is,  supposing  the 
price  of  each  to  be  the  same.  At  all 
events,  it  renders  the  one  worth  so 
much  the  more  money,  the  two  being 
equally  desirable  in  other  respects. 


Sect,  a.— THE  ASPECT. 

194.   Advantages   and  Disadvan- 
tages. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  choice  of 
aspect  is  left  to  be  decided  after  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  but  not  entirely 
so,  because  in  many  cases  of  suburban 
residences  the  owner  is  bound  to  build 
his  house  in  conformity  with  existing 
arrangements,  and  if  not  on  a  particular 
plan,  yet  with  a  settled  aspect.  Here, 
therefore,  he  should  pause,  and 
consider  whether  that  aspect  is  a 
good  one  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
right  to  know  what  is  really  good,  and 
the  reverse.  In  this  particular  we 
have  two  things  to  consider,  the  pre- 
vailing objectionable  wind,  andthesun. 
In  this  climate,  the  wind  which  we 
« most  of  us  wish  to  avoid  is  that  from 
the  east  or  north,  sometimes  one  and* 
sometimes  the  other  being  the  worst, 
according  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  nearest  hills.  Whichever  of 
these,  therefore,  is  the  worst,  neither 
the  back  nor  the  front  should  be  turned 
that  "way,  but  one  of  the  sides,  in 
which  there  need  be  few  openings. 
Again,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
h^th,  especially  to  that  of  young 
children,  that  they  should  have  plenty 
of  sun,  and  especially  morning  sun, 
and  therefore  a  north  aspect  is  not 
good  or  cheerful,  inasmuch  as  little 
sun  can  be  obtained  on  that  side. 
Neither  is  a  full  south  or  south-west 
aspect  very  much  to  be  sought  after, 
because  here  we  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  are  scorched  by  his 
rays,  yet  a  south-eastern  view  of  this 
luminary  is  the  one  which  commands 
all  the  advantages,  without  any 
drawbacks,  and  is  that  which  most 


people  would  choose  if  they  could. 
In  this  aspect  we  have  the  sun  upon 
the  breakfast  table,  which  is  the  time 
when  children  benefit  most  by  his  rajrs, 
and  are  ren4ered  by  them  happy  and 
cheerful  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
nursery  therefore  should,  if  possible, 
be  turned  to  this  point ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  summer  comes  there  is  all  the 
cheerfulness  and  health  which  it  affords 
in  the  morning,  without  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  In  towns  this 
is  of  still  greater  importance  than  in 
the  country,  and  I  have  often  proved 
the  fact  by  comparing  a  number  of 
young  families  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  street  running  east  and  west. 
Those  which  have  had  the  full  sun 
upon  their  rooms  have  looked  full  of 
life  and  health,  while  those  Avith  the 
north  aspect  have  appeared  pale  and 
dejected.  Sun  and  air  are  more  par- 
ticularly needful  to  all  young  animals, 
though  good  for  all  ages;  and  the 
effect  of  withholding  their  benefits,  is 
really  the  same  as  that  of  placing  a 
plant  in  a  dark  cellar,  where  it  soon 
becomes  bleached  and  refuses  to  grow. 
The  aspects,  therefcft-e,  which  I  should 
choose  would  be — ist,  the  south-east; 
2nd,  the  south  ;  3rd,  the  south-west ; 
4th,  the  west;  and,  5th,  the  east — 
— carefully  avoiding  any  one  with  a 
northerly  point  in  it. 


Sect.  3.— CHOICE  OF  THE 
PLAN. 

195.  Plans  of  Houses 

Vary  so  much  with  the  means  and 
desires  of  their  projectors,  that  here 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  affording  any 
useful  information.  The  size  of  the 
family,  the  number  of  servants,  the 
habits  with  req^ard  to  parties,  &&,  are 
so  many  varymg  features  which  will 
always  interfere  with  any  preconceived 
jnode  of  laying  out  bricks  and  mortar 
to  advantage.  It  will,  however,  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  town  or  dty 
house,  and  the  house  in  the  country, 
will  require  very  different  arrange- 
ments, oecause  the  habits  of  both 
masters  and  servants  are  so  much  un- 
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like  each  Other.     Thns,  in  the  country, 
mnch  has  often  to  be  provided  for 
which  in  towns  is  seldom  wanted,  as 
premises  for  baking,  brewing,  washing, 
and  the  like  ;  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served in  reference  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  in  the  country  should  not 
he  placed  up  stairs,  whilst  in  the  town 
this  situation  is  generally  preferred. 
It  must,  therefore,  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  plan  which  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  a  house  in 
the  toviii,  is  quite  out  of  character  in  a 
more  open  spot ;  and  this  not  only 
applies  to  its  internal  construaion  in 
point  of  utility,  but  to  its  external  cha- 
racter in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
In  thickly  peopled  districts  the  scarcity 
of  land  renders  a  tall  house  an  object 
of  necessity,  though  by  choice  no  one 
will  encounter  tluree  or  four  pair  of 
stairs  every  time  a  visit  to  the  bed- 
room is  to  be  accomplished.     Conse- 
quently, in  the  country,  a  house  of  one 
or  two  stories  is  that  formation  which 
most  people    approve   of,   whilst    in 
towns  double  that  number  will  gene- 
rally be  required,     llie  kitchen  is  also 
in  almost  all  cases    underground    in 
towns,  whereas  in  the  country  there  is 
a  very  proper  prejudice  against  this 
plan — ^and  for  this  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  connected  with  the  drainage  of 
this  part  of  the  house.     It  should  be 
remembered,  that  in  country  districts 
the  house  is  almost  always  isolated, 
and  is  dependent  upon  its  own  drains 
for  its  freedom  from  wet  and  from  its 
own  exuvia.      The  consequence  is, 
that  no  ordinary  drains  will  make  the 
l»sement  floor  dry,  and  that  a  kitchen 
placed  there  is  always  more  or  less  unfit 
for  human  habitation.     But  in  towns 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  culvert  be- 
low the  level  of  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
if  so,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make 
it  as  dry  as  the  lowest  floor  of  a  house 
can  ever  be.      It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  into  view  the  various 
kinds  of  houses,  with  their  sizes,  reach- 
ing from  the  small  five-roomed  house, 
adapted  to  the  possessor  of  the  income 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  my 
li^  up  to  the  more  roomy  dwelling 
calculated  for  the  expenditure  of  ;f  1500 


a-year.  But  there  are  certain  con- 
siderations which  are  common  to  all 
houses,  such  as  freedom  from  fire  and 
from  danger  of  falling,  and  these  points 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  122). 
They  are  framed  with  great  care  and 
judgment,  and  are  nodoubt  very  applica- 
ble to  all  cases  where  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  concerned  ;  but  perhaps  in 
some  few  instances  they  may  be  more 
stringent  than  is  necessary,  when  the 
individual  is  building  his  own  house  in 
a  spot  separated  from  all  others :  as, 
for  instance,  it  is  provided  that  "  No 
timber  or  woodwork  shall  be  placed  in 
any  wall  or  chimney  breast  nearer  than 
12  inches  to  the  inside  of  any  flue  or 
chimney  opening."  This  is  nearly 
three  times  the  thickness  which  is 
ordinarily  maintained,  as  in  most  dis- 
tricts a  flue  of  brick  4  J  inches  in  thick- 
ness is  considered  quite  safe  if  pargeted 
properly.  It  may  be  erring  on  the 
right  side,  but  if  unnecessary,  it  leads  to 
a  greatly  increased  expenditure.  Again, 
it  is  also  provided,  tnat  *'  No  pipe  for 
conveying  hot  water  shall  be  nearer 
than  three  inches  to  any  combustible 
material. "  Now,  this  is  really  absurd ; 
for  there  is  no  more  danger  in  attach- 
ing a  small  hot-water  pipe  to  wood 
than  there  is  in  carrying  it  in  wooden 
vessels  ;  and  no  one  would  object  to  a 
washing-tub  as  being  injurious.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  gas-pipes  are 
omitted  in  this  prohibitory  enactment, 
and  yet  they  are  ten  times  more  likely 
to  set  fire  to  wood  than  a  hot-water 
pipe  :  and  they  are,  in  numberless 
instances,  carried  under  floors  and 
through  joists  all  over  the  house. 
However,  taking  the  act  as  a  whole, 
it  is  a  very  good  guide ;  and  even 
parties  building  in  the  country  should 
act  on  good  advice  before  they  trans- 
gress its  provisions,  although  not  speci- 
ally intended  for  them. 

196.  The  Specification 

For  a  house  of  the  best  materials  should 
run  somewhat  in  the  following  form, 
which,  for  want  of  space,  I  have  not 
extended  beyond  the  excavator  and 
brickbyer.  The  materials  specified  are 
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of  an  average  value,  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes ;  and  the  work  may 
be  contracted  for  together,  or  under 
separate  heads : — 

1.  The  Excavator.— To  take 
down  all  old  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  intended  house ;  clean,  sort,  and 
stack  the  bricks,  taking  care  to  keep 
all  smoky  bricks  separate ;  cart  away 
the  rubbish,  all  other  materials  to  be 
carefully  put  by;  to  dig  out  the  founda- 
tions to  the  extent  shown  in  plan, 
and  beat  down  to  a  solid  consistence 
the  ground  forming  the  beds  of 
trenches  for  receiving  the  footings. 
Also,  to  fill  in  and  ram  down  the 
ground  after  the  foundations  are 
laid,  and  tp  level  it  in  accordance  with 
the  said  plan ;  to  pump  out  and  remove 
all  soil  and  water  which  may  interfere 
with  laying  the  foundations,  whether 
from  springs,  drains,  cesspools,  or  any 
other  cause. 

2.  Bricklayer. — The  brickwork, 
except  the  front,  to  be  executed  with 
the  best  grey,  or  red,  stocks,  to  be  laid 
in  flat  joints,  so  that  every  four  courses 
shall  not  exceed  Ii4  inches  in  height. 
The  bond  to  be  English  (or  Flemish, 
if  preferred),  and  the  work  to  be 
grouted  after  every  third  course  up  to 
the  top  of  the  14-inch  work.  No  bats 
to  be  allowed  except  for  closures  ;  and 
no  place  or  samile  bricks  to  be  used, 
under  a  penalty  of  is.  for  every  brick 
so  used.  A  layer  of  concrete  (here 
describe  the  thickness  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foundation)  to  be  shot 
from  a  stage  into  all  the  foundation- 
trenches.  The  concrete  to  be  made  of 
six  parts  unscreened  clean  ballast  or 
gravel,  and  one  of  stone  lime.  A 
horizontal  layer  of  slate  to  be  set  in 


Parker's  cement  six  courses  above  the 
level  of  the  area.  The  front  to  be 
executed  in  Suffolk  white  bricks,  with 
the  headers  left  perfect  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  work  to  be  carried  up 
with  flat  parallel  rule  joint.  The 
arches,  14  (or  9}  inches  deep,  and  the 
cornices  and  mouldings  to  be  all  of 
moulded  bricks  according  to  plan,  and 
the  bricklayer  to  procure  such  patterns 
where  necessary.  The  upper  courses 
of  each  cornice  to  be  set  in  Parker's 
cement.  Turn  and  parget  all  chimney 
flues,  and  finish  the  shafts  with  salient 
courses  six  inches  in  height,  and  pro- 
vide a  proper-sized  square  chimney 
mould  for  each,  of  terra  cotta.  Turn 
trimmers  of  four-inch  brickwork  to  all 
the  fire-places  for  the  hearths,  except 
in  the  oasement  floor.  Turn  four 
arches,  of  bricks  nine  inches  deep,  for 
cellars.  Lay  six -inch  drain -pipes 
(Jennings'  patent)  from  soil-pipe  to 
cesspool  (or  main  culvert,  as  the  case 
may  be) ;  also,  from  basement  to  the 
same ;  the  pipes  to  be  set  in  cement. 
Cut  all  splays  or  ramps  where  wanted, 
and  set  a  grate  in  each  opening,  as 
well  as  a  copper  in  scullery.  To  pro- 
vide good  and  sufficient  scaffolding, 
and  ladders,  &c.,  which  are  to  remain 
until  the  whole  is  covered  in,  and  the 
plumbing  work  finished,  without  extra 
charge  for  the  use  of  them  by  the 
various  tradesmen.  To  be  answerable 
for  all  damage  that  may  occur  to  the 
work  by  settlement  during  the  time 
of  building,  and  to  perform  all  the 
various  iobbing-work  connected  with 
the  brick-laying  department,  which  is 
usually  requir^  in  such  a  building. 
The  whole  to  be  completed  in  a  work- 
manlike manner. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WARMING    AND    VENTILATION. 


Sect,   z.— GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

197.  Before  Proceeding  to  Build, 

It  is  always  desirable  to  fix  upon  the 
methodsto  be  adoptedin  warming,  light- 


ing, ventilating,  supplying  with  water, . 
and  draining  the  intended  house ;  and 
also  the  means,  if  any,  for  protecting 
it  from  fire.  Each  of  these  subjects, 
therefore,  will  now  be  considered.  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  early  settle- 
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ment  of  these  questions  will  prevent 
numerous  errors,  and  the  chance  of 
subsequent  alterations,  which  greatly 
add  to  the  expense,  and  often  consider- 
ably modify  the  plan  of  the  building. 


Sect- a.— THEORY  OP  HEAT. 

1 98.  Heat, 

Or  as  it  is  called  in  scientific  language, 
calorU^  is  a  state  or  condition  of  bodies, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  is    not 
known  except  by  its  effects.     Thus,  if 
the  hand  is  held  against  a  piece  of  hot 
metal,  we  experience  a  sensation  which 
we  commonly  call  that  of  heat;  yet 
very  nearly  the  same  is  produced  by 
t^e  opposite  condition  in  extreme  cold. 
But  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  take  heat  as  evidenced  by 
the  thermometer,  and  assuming  that  it 
is  a  certain  condition,  we  desire    to 
obtain  its  effects  in  a  manner  which 
this  instrument  will  register  for  us.     It 
is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  require 
our  blood    to   be   maintained   at  its 
r^ular  and  proper  standard,   usually 
marked  on  the  thermometer  of  Fahren- 
heit at  98  degrees :  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  in  our  climate  without  extra 
clothing  or  exercise,  and  within  doors, 
we  must  keep  our  rooms  between  55 
and  60  degrees,  varying  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  health  of 
the  individual.     Now,  there  are  three 
modes  of  doing  this :  1st,  by  chemi- 
cally producing  or  developing  heat,  as 
by  fires,    gas,  friction,  &c.  ;  2nd,  by 
husbanding  the  heat  evolved  by  our 
own  bodies,  or  those  of  our  domestic 
animals;  3rd,  by  increasing  its  ordi- 
nary development  by  exercise  or  the 
administration  of  stimulants.    Accord- 
ing to  modem  theory,  it  is  supposed 
that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  in 
nature,  heat  is  evolved  as  the  result 
of  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as 
in  our  common  fires  and  stoves,  in  all 
our  artificial  lights,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animxd  heat    These  two  agents 
are  therefore  essential  to  our  comfort 
in  this  respect ;  and  providentially  we 
have  an  unlimited  stock  of  oxygen  con- 
stantly provided    in  the  atmospheric 
air,  which  contains  about  a  quarter  of 


its  weight  of  that  gas.  We  have,  there- 
fore, only  to  obtain  carbon  in  some 
shape  in  order  to  have  what  we  want, 
and  in  addition  to  take  care  that  it  is 
used  economically,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  prejudice  our  health. 

X99.  The  Definition  of  Heat, 

Tlien,  is  that  it  is  a  subtle  fluid,  whose 
particles  repel  one  another,  and  are 
attracted  by  all  other  substances.  I^ 
cannot  be  weighed,  and  it  has  the 
power,  according  to  its  degree  of  de- 
velopment, of  converting  certain  sub- 
stances into  three  different  conditions, 
viz.,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  as  ex- 
emplified in  water,  which  may  be 
either  in  its  usual  state  of  liquidity,  or 
in  that  of  steam,  or,  again,  as  a  solid 
in  the  form  of  ice. 

200.  Heat  exists  in  Nature 

Either  in  a  free  state  or  in  a  state  of 
combination.  In  the  former  it  readily 
gives  the  sensation  called  **heat,"  and 
produces  expansion  in  almost  all  bodies 
to  which  it  is  allowed  access.  In  thb 
state  it  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  causes  in  mercuiy, 
or  some  other  known  material,  and  the 
instrument  is  called  a  thermometer. 
This  increase  of  bulk  is  not  the  same 
in  all  bodies,  and  among  our  common 
building  materials  it  varies  from  lead, 
which  expands  one  inch  in  350,  to 
glass  or  deal,  which  both  require  three 
times  that  length  to  increase  to  the 
same  extent. 

201.  A  Tendency  to  Maintain  an 

Equilibrium 

Is  always  shown  by  free  caloric — that 
is  to  say,  all  bodies,  however  dif- 
ferently heated,  when  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  a  conductor,  gradually,  but 
surely,  arrive  at  the  same  degree. 
But  there  exists  a  great  diversity  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  different  sub- 
stances abstract  caloric  when  in  con- 
tact with  a  body  in  which  it  has  accu- 
mulated. Common  air,  and  gases  in 
general,  abstract  it  slowly,  while 
metals,  stones,  and  wood,  acquire  it 
more  rapidly  ;  the  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
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the  density  of  the  body,  and  they  are 
called  respectively  good  and  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat. 

202.  Heat 

Not  only  is  distributed  by  conduction, 
but  it  also  radicUes  freely  through 
space,  whether  occupied  by  gases  or 
not;  though  here,  again,  upon  the 
density  of  the  gas  depends  the  degree 
*of  radiation.  When  thus  radiating, 
it  impinges  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  substancei  its  rays  are  re- 
flected from  it  if  polished,  or  are 
absorbed  by  it  if  rougli.  In  the  former 
case,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
not  increased  ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is. 
These  facts  should  be  known,  as  they 
influence  us  considerably  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  materials  for  different 
purposes  connected  with  heat.  It  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  a 
cubical  tin  vessel  containing  hot  water 
produced  in  a  thermometer,  by  radia- 
tion, the  following  results,  according 
to  the  coating  which  it  received; 
thus — 


When  coated 

Thermometer 

with 

marked, 

Lamp  black    ... 
Isinglass 

...  100 

Fahrenheit 

...    75 

Tarnished  lead 

...    45 

Polished  iron  ... 

...     IS 

Ditto    tin     ... 

...     12 

Ditto   gold  ... 

...     12 

Ditto   silver 

...     12 

From  this  it  results,  that  when  we 
desire  to  radiate  heat  we  should 
blacken  our  stoves  and  pipes ;  again, 
when  we  wish  to  reflect  its  rays,  we 
should  polish  our  steel  plates  ;  and 
lastly,  if  we  wish  to  retain  heat  in  any 
vessel,  we  should  take  care  that  its 
surface  is  highly  polished,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  our  teapots  and  coffeepots. 

203.  Combined  Caloric 

Does  not  indicate  itself  by  the  ther- 
mometer, or  to  our  sensations,  but  is, 
as  it  were,  dormant.  Thus,  when  a 
solid  passes  to  a  fluid  state,  it  renders 
a  certain  portion  of  its  heat  dormant, 
as  in  the  thawing  of  water,  in  which 
the  thermometer  marks  a  lower  tem- 


perature immediately  the  conver- 
sion takes  place,  and  much  more 
quickly  than  can  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way ;  hence  the  danger  of 
strewing  salt  on  our  flagstones.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  density  of 
bodies  is  increased  either  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  dormant  caloric 
is  evolved,  as  in  mingling  cold  sul- 
phuric add  and  water,  or  in  hammer- 
ing iron,  or  in  converting  liquids  into 
solids,  or  gases  into  liquids ;  during 
all  of  which  processes  heat  is  given  out. 
A  pound  of  water  condensed  from 
steam  will  render  100  pounds  of  water 
at  50  degrees  warmer  by  11  degrees 
than  before  ;  whereas  the  same  quan- 
tity of  boiling  >vater  will  raise  only 
13 '12  pounds  to  that  temperature. 

204.  The  Sources  of  Caloric 
Are — 1st,  the  sun's  rays;  2nd,  com- 
bustion; 3rd,  percussion;  4th,  friction; 
5th,  the  mixture  of  certain  chemicals ; 
and  6th,  electricity. 

205.  Combustion, 

Or  burning,  as  practised  in  our  houses, 
is  the  union  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or 
both,  with  the  oxygen  of  our  atmos- 
phere, in  such  a  way  as  to  evolve  heat 
and  light.     It  is  necessary  before  this 
union  will  take  place  that  a  part  of 
the  fuel  should  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  immediately  after  which 
a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the 
elements  become  differently  arranged. 
Thus,  we  will  suppose  a  piece  of  wood 
to  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  by  contact 
with  some  burning  body.     Now,  wood 
is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  the  heat  applied  imme- 
diately converts  part  of  the  wood  into 
these  gases,  which  take  fire  readily, 
in  the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  burning  exactly  like 
our  common  coal  gas — with  a  name. 
The  remainder  is  partly  converted  into 
steam,  mixed  with  pyroligneous  acid, 
which  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere 
in  a  transparent  form,  and  partly  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  upwards 
from  its  expansion  by  heat,  and  more 
or  less  mixed  with  imperfectly  decom- 
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posed  carbon  in  the  form  of  smoke. 
Coal  bums  much  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  contains  more  carbon  in 
proportion  to  its  balk,  and  gives  out 
more  smoke  in  consequence.  It  also 
is  liable  to  contain  sulphur  and  earthy 
matter,  the  former  of  which  passes  off 
in  the  shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
while  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of 
ashes,  more  or  less  deprived  of  all 
carbonaceous  matter.  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  well  known  to  be  highly 
injurious,  and,  when  inhaled  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  fatal  to  animal  life, 
is  the  ordinary  result  of  this  union  of 
carbon  with  oxygen  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  agent  collecting  in  wells  and  vats 
that  so  many  fatal  accidents  occur  in 
them.  It  is  supposed  by  many  people 
that  its  greater  weight  prevents  its 
mixing  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
that  it  lies  in  a  definite  stratum  at  the 
bottom  of  our  rooms.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  case  if  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  containing  air  of 
the  same  temperatitre  ;  but  when  the 
former  is  considerably  heated,  as  is 
always  the  case  from  combustion,  it 
mixes  rapidly  and  uniformly  with  the 
air  of  the  room,  and  then  is  quickly 
inhaled  ^vith  a  fatal  result  If  it  were 
not  for  this  fact  our  rooms,  in  these 
days  of  gas  burning,  would  be  much 
more  injurious  to  children  than  they 
are,  because  the  results  of  the  combus- 
tion would  lie  below  the  level  of  our 
mouths,  and  nearer  those  of  our  chil- 
dren, especially  those  on  the  floor, 
and  would  be  sometimes  fatal  to  them. 
But  let  any  one  ascend  a  ladder,  and 
place  his  mouth  near  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  in  which  gas  has  been  burnt  for 
some  hours,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
can  scarcely  breathe,  whilst  at  a  lower 
level  he  feels  little  or  no  inconvenience. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  heated  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  air  together  are  lighter 
than  the  surrounding  cooler  atmos- 
phere, and  continue  to  remain  so  untU 
cooled  by  contact  with  surrounding 
objects,  or  by  gradual  mixture  with 
cold  air.  As  far  as  possible,  however, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  this  injurious  gas  from  our  rooms  ; 
but  so  long  as  we   bum   moveable 


artificial  lights  in  the  air  of  our  rooms, 
without  any  precautions  to  insure  the 
removal  of  the  gaseous  emanations, 
we  shall  experience  more  or  less  of 
the  evil.  Gas  is  much  more  capable 
of  being  burnt  without  injuring  the 
air  of  the  room  than  candles  or  oil 
lamps,  because  our  gas  burners  are  al- 
most always  fixtures,  whilst  the  others 
are  often  being  carried  about.  It  is 
quite  true,  that  the  quantity  of  gas 
commonly  burnt  gives  out  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  a  pair  of  candles,  but 
if  only  gas  enough  to  give  the  light  of 
two  candles  is  used,  it  will  neither 
give  out  more  heat  nor  carbonic  acid 
than  the  candles  themselves.  This 
part  of  the  subject,  however,  will  be 
better  considered  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  gas  itselt. 
It  is  quite  needless  to  enter  upon  the 
injurious  qualities  of  the  results  of 
combustion ;  they  are  recognised  by 
all  as  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  in  ^va^ning 
our  rooms,  to  provide  for  their  escape. 
In  snudl  quantities  they  may  not  cause 
tatal  consequences ;  and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  production  of 
heat,  although  accompanied  by  the 
escape  of  its  results,  is  better  than  no 
heat  at  all.  In  some  countries,  where 
fuel  is  scarce,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  heat  evolved  by  domestic  animals, 
and  the  house  is  partly  occupied  by 
members  of  the  human  family,  and 
partly  by  horses,  bullocks,  sheep, 
swine,  or  dogs.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  fires  without  chimneys,  the  air  is 
considerably  vitiated,  and  much  harm 
is  done,  though  it  certainly  would  ap- 
pear that  in  dry  cold  climates,  the 
effect  (^carbonic acid  upon  the  system 
is  not  so  injurious  as  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes. The  same  applies  to  carbona- 
ceous matters,  such  as  train  oil,  ardent 
spirits,  &c,  which  are  consum^  in  the 
Arctic  regions  in  quantities  which 
would  be  out  of  the  question  at  the 
£<|uator.  In  England,  however,  we 
universally  adopt  the  plan  of  produc- 
ing heat  in  our  houses  by  means  of 
combustion  in  some  shape,  and  we 
endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
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its  escape  by  using  non-conducting 
materials  as  far  as  is  practicable.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  effects 
of  heat  upon  various  bodies  are 
marked  by  expansion  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  material,  and  that 
the  transmission  of  heat  from  body  to 
body  varies  also  in  the  same  manner. 


Sect.  3.— VARIETIES  OF 
FUEL. 

206.  Wood 
Is  the  fuel  which  is  almost  invariably 
offered  to  man,  though  it  is  wholly 
absent  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seal,  or 
other  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  is  the  sole 
artificial  supporter  of  heat.  In  Great 
Britain  this  luel  is  now  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  coal,  except  in  those 
thickly  wooded  districts  at  a  distance 
from  the  canal  and  the  railway,  where 
the  one  material  is  so  easily  procured, 
and  the  other  can  only  be  obtained  by 
long  and  expensive  land-carriage  over 
common  roads.  Wood  makes  a  very 
cheerful  fire,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  coal ;  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  made 
to  give  out  any  amount  of  heat,  with- 
out risk  of  smoking ; — and  for  heating 
ovens,  nothing  equals  wood.  Like  aU 
other  fuels,  wood  consists  of  carbon, 
hydn^n,  and  oxygen,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  earthy  and  metallic 
matters  which  remain  in  the  shape  of 
ashes.  Wood  should  always  be  well 
dried  before  burning,  as,  otherwise,  a 
great  part  of  its  heat-producing  power 
is  lost  in  converting  its  water  into 
steam.  The  utility  of  wood  for  pro- 
ducing heat  is  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  and  hence  the  heavy  woods  of 
this  country  are  the  best,  including  the 
oak,  ash,  beech,  apple,  pear,  birch, 
and  elm.  The  lighter  woods,  and 
especially  the  fir  tribe,  make  a  more 
cheerful  blaze,  but  they  rapidly  bum 
away  and  are  consumed.  Fagots, 
composed  of  the  branches  of  trees  and 
the  underwood  of  plantations  tied  up 
into  bundles,  are  cnieHy  employed  for 


heating  ovens  and  for  lighting  fires ; 
but  for  the  latter  purpose,  in  our 
cities,  the  foreign  woods  of  the  fir 
tribe  are  now  more  commonly  used, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  resi- 
nous matter  to  make  them  light  more 
readily.  Nothing  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  patent  fire-lighter,  consisting 
of  a  small  open  circle  of  fir-wood  tied 
together  and  dipped  in  melted  resin. 
These  cost  one  farthing  a-piece,  and  as 
one  serves  to  light  a  fire,  the  expense 
can  scarcely  be  an  object  when  com- 
pared with  most  other  materials.  As 
the  price  of  wood  fluctuates  so  much 
in  different  localities,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate 
here  that  would  be  of  the  slightest 
service ;  and  as  it  is  always  sold  by 
measure,  and  not  by  weight,  it  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  coal,  which 
is  now  everywhere  sold  by  the  latter 
method.  It  may,  however,  generally 
be  calculated,  that  coal  will  give  as 
much  heat  and  last  as  long  as  twice  its 
weight  of  wood ;  but  this  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  rude  approximation  to 
the  truth,  because  both  kinds  of  fuel 
vary  so  much  in  heat -producing  power. 
The  above  conclusion  is  founded  upon 
a  comparison  made  between  the  root 
of  the  oak,  which  is  the  part  most 
commonly  used  for  fires,  and  the  aver- 
age quality  of  Staffordshire  coaL 

207.  Charcoal 

Consists  of  wood  partially  burnt  in 
a  closed  chamber,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  has  been  driven 
off,  and  the  carbon  with  the  earthy 
matter  alone  remains.  It  is  made  by 
arranging  a  number  of  branches  of 
trees  in  an  upright  position,  with  small 
interstices  between  them  to  act  as  flues 
for  the  admission  of  air ;  a  large 
number  of  these  being  thus  collected, 
the  sides  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
top  are  covered  with  sods  of  turf,  and 
these  again  with  earth,  leaving  some'of 
the  flues  open.  The  whole  is  then 
lighted  and  suffered  to  bum  slowly  for 
a  fortnight,  or  until  it  ceases  to  give  off 
anything  in  the  shape  of  smoke,  the 
extent  of  the  combustion  being  regu- 
lated by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
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number  and  size  of  the  apertures. 
AVhen  the  charcoal  burners  think  that 
the  heap  is  properly  burnt  they  close 
all  the  openings,  and  the  fire  goes  out 
for  want  of.  air,  and  gradually  the  heat 
is  given  oif  to  the  surrounding  earth  ; 
after  which  the  heap  is  opened,  and 
the  charcoal  is  fit  for  use.  It  bums  by 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
giving  off,  without  any  smoke,  nearly 
pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  from 
Its  freedom  from  this  disagreeable 
adjunct,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occasion 
injurious  and  sometimes  fetal  results, 
as  it  is  readily  inhaled  without  pain  or 
annoyance.  It  soon  causes  a  drow- 
siness, which  goes  on  to  a  fatal  degree 
of  coma,  ending  in  death,  if  continued 
long  enough.  Hence,  charcoal  should 
always  be  used  with  great  caution  in 
rooms  inhabited  for  any  length  of 
time,  unless  it  is  burnt  in  a  stove  with 
a  proper  flue  to  carry  off  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  and  hence  the  danger  of  all 
chafing-dishes  and  stoves  without  fiues, 
asthe "Vesta,"  "Joyce's,"  "Honey's," 
&c  ;  for  although  these  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  off  as  little  carbonic 
acid  as  is  consistent  with  the  production 
of  heat,  still  they  must  evolve  it  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently must  do  some  amount  of  harm. 
In  this  country,  however,  charcoal  is 
little  used,  except  for  the  more  deli- 
cate kinds  of  cookery,  where  a  very 
clear  fire  without  smoke  is  required. 

208.  Peat 

Comes  next  in  point  of  antiquity  of 
use,  and  also  as  being  a  product  offered 
to  the  use  of  man  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a  vegetable  growth 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  many 
ages,  and  is  still  going  on, ,  consisting 
of  fibres  and  leaves  matted  into  a 
compact  mass,  and  sometimes  almost 
resembling  a  soft  kind  of  coal  in  the 
closeness  of  the  texture,  though  never 
assuming  the  crystallized  form  which 
that  material  presents.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, i>eat  bogs  or  mosses  are  met 
with,  covering  a  large  area,  and  afford- 
ing the  only  species  of  fuel  which  is 
procurable,  and  there  it  is  burnt  by  all 


classes.  But  from  choice  no  one  would 
use  it,  as  it  is  not  so  pleasant  and 
cheerful  as  wood,  nor  so  capable  of 
producing  heat  as  coaL 

209.  Charred  Peat 

Is  sometimes  used,  being  in  that  state 
a  tolerably  pure  carbon,  and  deprived 
of  its  empyreumatic  smell  which  is  so 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it.  It  is  easily  charred, 
by  merely  buming  it  till  red  hot,  and 
then  stifling  it  by  covering  it  with  any 
substance  impervious  to  air  and  incap- 
able of  being  burnt,  as  earthen  pots  or 
bricks,  &c  When  thus  charred,  it 
readily  takes  fire  spontaneously  if  col- 
lected in  large  heaps,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  only  prepared  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time. 

210.  Coal 

Is  found  in  various  districts,  in  a  great 
variety  of  qualities,  extending  from  the 
cannel  coal,  which  bums  like  a  candle, 
to  the  anthracite,  which  gives  neither 
flame  nor  smoke,  and  closely  resembles 
charcoal  in  its  mode  of  union  with 
oxygen.  Newcastle  coal  is  generally 
considered  the  most  valuable  ;  and  the 
best  qualities  of  it  are  decidedly 
superior  to  all  others  in  their  powers 
of  producing  and  sustaining  heat, 
without  making  any  dust,  and  leaving 
a  very  small  residue.  This  kind  of 
coal  cakes  into  a  solid  mass,  which 
soon  becomes  impervious  to  air,  and 
hence,  without  constant  stirring,  the 
fire  is  apt  to  go  out.  But  with  the 
occasional  use  of  the  poker,  which 
most  people  enjoy,  a  good  and  cheer- 
ful fire  is  readily  maintained.  For  use 
in  the  bedroom,  therefore,  this  species 
of  coal  is  not  so  well  adapted,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  it  long  buming 
without  attention.  Yorkshire  now 
affords  a  large  supply  of  useful  coal  to 
the  midland  and  southern  districts  of 
England,  and  even  in  London  its  Silk- 
stone  coal  has  of  late  become  valued 
as  it  deserves.  This  coal  nearly 
resembles  the  best  varieties  of  Stafford- 
shire hard  coal,  being  a  cheerful  burner 
without  much  ash,  though  leaving  more 
than  the  Newcastle  kinds.     It  will  not 
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bum  so  long  as  that  variety,  and  re- 
quires nearly  as  much  stirring,  though 
it  does  not  cake.  In  this  respect  the 
Staffordshire  coal  is  superior,  as  all  its 
varieties  have  the  property  of  burning 
out  without  stirring,  and  indeed  will 
never  improve  by  being  broken  up. 
The  Brooch  coal  of  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire  is  a  very  light  and  spongy 
coal,  burning  very  rapidly  and  cheer- 
fully,  and  without  lea^nng  much  ash. 
It  however  bums  out  so  quickly  that  it 
is  very  extravagant,  though  for  small 
fires  it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  will 
bum  to  the  very  last  Iragment,  and 
hence  is  highly  valued  by  the  poor. 
The  Derbyshire  and  Forest  of  Dean 
coal  fluctuate  so  much  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  colliery,  that  little 
more  can  be  said  of  them.  I  have 
seen  some  of  each  sort  which  was 
pretty  good,  but  other  specimens  were 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Anthracite, 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  South  Wales, 
is  a  kind  of  coal  which  is  only  suited 
to  stoves,  not  being  composed  of 
hydrogen  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bum 
without  a  great  body  of  heat,  and  re- 
fusing therefore  to  unite  with  oxygen  in 
an  open  grate.  For  hall  stoves  it  is  well 
adapted,  and  when  it  can  be  readily 
obtained  it  is  economically  used  in 
them,  or  for  cooking  in  closed  ranges. 
Coal  is  now  sold  by  the  ton  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  the  price  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
coal-field,  and  the  means  of  carriage. 

211.  Coke 

Is  to  coal  what  charcoal  is  to  wood, 
being  deprived  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  having  only  remaining  a 
part  of  its  carbon,  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  earthy  matter.  As  now 
sold  for  domestic  use,  it  is  almost 
always  the  residue  remaining  after  the 
preparation  of  gas,  but  a  large  quan- 
tity is  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of 
railway  locomotives,  and  for  smelting 
iron.  It  is  generally  sold  by  measure, 
and  when  added  on  the  top  of  a  good 
coal  fire  it  gives  out  a  great  heat,  and 
lasts  a  long  time.  It  is  also  used  in 
closed  stoves  without  coal,  but  it  will 
not  bum  by  itself  in  open  grates. 


212.  Coal  Gas 

Is  now  extensively  used  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  heat,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  it  is  perhaps  more  advan- 
tageous than  any  other  fuel.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear,  that,  in  point  of 
economy,  there  must  be  a  loss  in  pre- 
paring gas  by  an  elaborate  process, 
from  a  material  which  may  be  readily 
used  in  its  original  state  in  our  ordinary 
grates.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  our  common  methods  of  burn- 
ing coal,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat 
is  wasted  in  various  ways — ^as  by  the 
escape  up  the  chimney  of  imperfectly 
burnt  carbon,  and  by  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  wasting  much  fuel  in 
**  making  up"  the  fire  previously  to 
its  being  fit  for  culinary  purposes,  as 
well  as  of  keeping  it  up  to  the  full 
pitch  to  the  last  moment.  With  gas, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  lighted 
till  it  is  wanted,  and  it  is  put  out 
directly  after  it  ceases  to  be  useful.  It 
is  also  bumt  in  such  a  kind  of  chamber 
that  very  little  heat  escapes  up  the 
flue ;  and  thus,  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  a  shilling's  worth  of  coal  will  go 
farther  in  producing  heat  than  the  same 
money  laid  out  in  gas,  yet  by  actual 
trial  it  is  found  that  cooking  by  gas 
may  be  carried  on  at  about  the  same 
cost  as  that  by  coal ;  but  to  do  this  the 
gas  must  be  used  with  economy,  and  it 
must  be  tumed  off  directly  it  is  no 
longer  'wanted.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  small  a  jet  of  gas  will  heat  a 
volume  of  water;  and  for  boiling, 
stewing,  or  perhaps  baking,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  economical ;  but  for  roast- 
ing, air  must  be  admitted  in  large 
quantities,  occasioning  a  great  loss  of 
heat  up  the  flue,  and  it  is  in  this 
operation  that  the  greatest  waste  of 
gas  occurs.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe  that  cooking  by  gas  is  econo- 
mical on  the  large  scale,  and  when  the 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  as  well  as 
dirt  is  an  object,  it  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  its  introduction.  As  the 
price  of  gas  ought  to  bear  a  relative 
proportion  to  that  of  coal,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  if  it  answers  in  one  loca- 
lity it  will  do  so  in  another,  but  as  this 
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is  not  always  the  case,  it  .is  necessary 
to  take  thb  fact  into  consideration.    A 
laige  proportion    of  the  expense  of 
making  gas  is  borne  by  the  machinery, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  a  small  con- 
sumption as  for  a  large  one  ;   and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  in  large 
cities  gas  is  always  relatively  cheaper 
than  in  small  towns,  and  thus  while 
coal  is  sold  at  a  high  price  in  London, 
gas  is  as  cheap  as  in  many  towns  close 
upon  the  coal  fields.     In  all  cases  it  is 
sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  the  price  being 
calculated  at  per  1000  feet,  and  this  is 
now  almost  invariably  estimated  by  a 
meter  through  which  the  gas  for  each 
consumer  passes,  and  is  thereby  regis- 
tered. These  meters  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  water-meter  and  the  dry-meter,  but 
both  consist  of  revolving  chambers  of 
a  fixed  capacity,  each  of  which  receives 
a  cubic  foot  of  gas  anddbcharges  it  as 
it  revolves — the  number  of  revolutions 
being   measured  by  ordinary    clock- 
work,  and  registered  by  hands  and 
dial-plates.     In  London,  7000  feet  of 
gas  may  be  obtained  for  the  average 
price  of  a  ton  of  Newcastle  coal,  and 
this  is  a  very  fair  rate,  inasmuch  as  that 
quality  of  coal  will  only  produce  about 
lo^ooo  feet  of  gas,  leaving  the  value 
of  5000  feet,  together  with  that  of  the 
coke,  to  repay  the  cost  of  machinery 
and  distribution.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  gas  may  here,  if  anywhere,  be 
used  with  advantage  for  heating  pur- 
poses, since  the  economy  of  fuel  may 
fairly  be  set  against  the  loss  of  three- 
tenths  of  the  gas  ;  though  in  this  cal- 
culation the  loss  of  the  coke  must  also 
be  considered,   and  as  its  heat-pro- 
dudng  powersare  very  great,  it  appears 
in  theory  to  be  opposed  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples ot  economy,  until  the  details  of 
the  management  are  carefully  investi- 
gated, when  the  absence  of  waste  may 
perhaps  be  set  against  the  higher  price 
of  the  heating  material.   On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal 
will  only  purchase  3000  or  4000  feet  of 
gas,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
uulure  to  effect  what  the  demands  of 
economy  will  require  ;  and  as  in  many 
places  gas  has  been  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  per 
1000 feet,  while  coal  was  at  153.  or  i6s. 


per  ton,  the  above  remarks  will  draw 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  instituting 
this  comparison.  It  may,  I  believe, 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  unless  gas 
can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
6000  feet  for  the  price  of  a  ton  of  the 
best  coal,  it  will  not  be  economical  as 
a  fuel  for  cool;ing  purposes. 

213.  Liquids 
Of  various  kinds,  as  oil,  spirits  of  wine, 
turpentine,  naphtha,  &c,  are  used  for 
certain  heating  purposes  in  cookery, 
but  they  are  never  employed  economi- 
cally, and  only  as  exceptional  cases. 
Alcohol  is  the  best  fuel  of  this  kind, 
though  its  cost  is  against  its  use  ;  but 
as  it  bums  without  smoke  or  residuum, 
it  is  unattended  with  the  objections 
which  forbid  the  use  of  oil,  naphtlia, 
and  the  animal  fats.  There  are  many 
beautiful  applications  of  alcohol  to  the 
rapid  heating  of  small  quantities  of 
water,  etc.,  which  will  hereafter  come 
under  consideration  in  the  sections 
treating  of  kitclien,  nursery,  and  sick- 
room utensils. 


Sect.  4. -- APPARATUS    EM- 
PLOYED  IN  WARMING. 

214.  In  Warming  our  Houses, 

Combustion  of  fuel  is  either  imme- 
diately effected  in  the  apartment  to  be 
warmed,  or  else  by  means  of  tubes  con- 
taining hot  air  or  hot  water,  the  heat 
generated  at  a  distance  is  conveyed  to 
the  room.  Hence  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  various  modes  of  warm- 
ing under  the  heads  of— ist,  open 
grates  ;  2nd,  open  stoves ;  3rd,  clc«ed 
stoves ;  4th,  heated  air  conveyed  from 
the  back  of  the  grate,  or  from  another 
room  ;  5th,  hot  water  pipes  ;  and  6th, 
gas  stoves. 

215.  By  Open  Grates, 

We  understand  any  kind  of  open  fire- 
place which  is  contained  within  and 
behind  the  surface  of  a  wall,  in  contra- 
distinction to  stoves  of  all  kinds  which 
project  more  or  less  from  its  face.  It 
is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark,  that 
people  complain  of^cold  in  an  apart- 
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ment  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  by  the  introduction  of 
warmed  air,  while  no  fault  b  found  if 
the  room  has  an  open  fire,  although 
the  temperature  may  be  four  or  five 
degrees  lower.  The  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  open  fire-place  as  or- 
dinarily constructed  are,  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the 
effect  produced,  and  the  difficulty  of 
warming  an  apartment  equally  and 
effectually.  According  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, not  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  heat  generated  was  rendered  avail- 
able for  warming  apartments  when  he 
resided  in  England  (1725);  somewhat 
later  (1798),  the  loss  was  estimated  by 
Count  Kumford  at  fourteen-fifteenths  ; 
and  recently  by  Dr.  Amott  at  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  consumed. 
The  heat  which  escapes  in  the  smoke  is 
computed  at  more  than  one-half;  the 
loss  by  the  wanned  air  of  the  room 
constantly  entering  the  chimney  above 
the  fire  is  said  to  be  two-eighths,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  fuel  is  supposed  to 
pass  away  unbumt  in  the  smoke.  In 
reference  to  the  unequal  heating  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  fire,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  effect  of  radiant  heat  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ; 
so  that  the  walls  of  an  apartment  are 
scarcely  heated,  and  therefore  reflect 
no  heat  on  persons  in  the  room,  who, 
if  they  sit  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
are  too  cold,  and  if  near  it,  are  too 
warm.  More  serious  causes  of  objec- 
tion are  the  cold  draughts  created  by 
the  air  rushing  in  through  the  crevices 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  playing 
upon  the  backs  of  persons  sitting  round 
the  fire ;  or  forming  a  cold  bath  several 
inches  in  depth  on  the  floor,  in  which 
their  feet  are  constantly  immersed. 
Another  objection,  but  hardly  a  just 
one,  is  bad  ventilation.  That  the  usual 
mode  of  ventilating  a  room  by  the  air 
escaping  from  it  up  the  chimney  is  not 
the  most  perfect,  may  be  admitted,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  tolerably  efficient  method, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  that  afforded 
by  the  thermometer  stove,  or  any  of 
the  varieties  of  Russian,  German, 
American,  and  Swedish  stoves ;  being 
objectionable  rather  on  account  of  cer- 


tain contingent  disadvantages  than  of 
its  inefficiency.  Various  forms  are 
adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  fashion 
is  constantly  changing  them,  as  far  as 
the  detail  of  parts  is  concerned;  but 
in  principle  little  or  no  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late  years,  if  we  ex- 
cept Amott's  smokeless  grates.  Every 
one  has  of  course  a  fire-place  to  refer 
to,  and  therefore  any  illustration  is  here 
unnecessary  of  the  ordinary  form  ;  but 
it  must  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  chamber  hollowed  out  in 
the  wall,  averaging  three  feet  in  width 
and  height,  and  fourteen  inches  from 
front  to  back.  Such  is  the  chamber 
without  the  grate  ;  it  is  bounded  below 
by  the  hearth-stone,  which  should  be 
securely  set  in  brickwork  turned  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  from  the  wall  to  the 
trimmer,  and  above  by  the  flue,  which 
should  not  commence  with  too  abrupt 
a  shoulder  ;  this  is  well  provided  for  by 
Moore's  patent  contractor.  The  flue 
is  usually  fourteen  inches  by  nine,  if 
built  of  ordinary  bricks,  but  they  are 
now  made  on  purpose  to  form  parts  of 
a  circle  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
will  bond  in  with  the  brickwork  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  interior,  if  built 
in  the  usual  way  with  common  bricks, 
requires  to  be  plastered  with  mortar 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cow- 
dung,  called  pargetings  hair  being  un- 
fit for  the  purpose,  and  the  cow-dung 
containing  saline  matter  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  soot  from  closely  adhering 
to  it.  In  carrying  up  the  flue,  all 
severe  angles  are  to  be  avoided ;  but  it 
is  always  desirable  to  avoid  a  perfectly 
straight  tube,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
allows  the  rain  to  fall  straight  upon  the 
fire;  and,  in  the  second,  permits  also 
the  wind  to  pass  downwards  without 
obstruction.  The  remedy  for  both  is  to 
"gather  over"  the  chimney  imme- 
diately above  the  highest  ceiling  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  one  side  is  exactly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  other,  and  thus  prevent 
both  the  uninterrupted  fall  of  rain  and 
the  descent  of  the  wind.  We  will  sup- 
pose a  gust  of  wind  blows  down  the 
chimney.  If  this  is  straight  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  its  course ;  but  if  soon 
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after  iti  tittry  it  strikes  against  a  surface 
at  an  angle,  it  'v.  turned  10  the  oppoiile 
side,  which  also  it  strikes  at  a  similar 
angte,  ajid  thus  loses  its  powet  before 
it  reaches  the  bolloin.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  building  chim- 
nejs.  Theu'  proper  coastniction  in  this 
Kspect  is  here  shovrn.     In  Ihe  stack  of 


chlmnejs  figured,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  nc  straight  line  fn>m  top  to 
bottom  in  on;  one;  ami  with  such  a 
constniction,  if  also  Ihe  grates  are  pro- 
perly set,  I  could  guarantee  all  from 
smoking,  unless  commanded  by  a  ■lexj 
high  wall,  or  other  obstruction,  very 
near  them.  Among  the  first  who 
directed  attention  lo  the  improvements 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Count  Rumford 
is  the  best  known  in  this  counlry.  The 
■Iteration  which  he  made  was  very 
simple,  but  its  success  h.-id  the  elTcct  of 
reqiodelUug  all  the  arrangements  of  the 


I  it  has  been  the  parent  of 
rcgisler-stoves  now  seen, 
which  have  swept  away  the  |;oodly 
chimney  comers  and  wide  open  lire- 
places  of  our  nnceslors.  This  change 
was  effected  by  contracting  the  throat 
of  the  ftue.  Within  [he  large  cavity  of 
the  chimney  opening  he  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  second  tire>place,  by  building 
a  wall  in  front  of  the  chimney  back,  and 
so  much  in  advance  of  it,  that  when 
carried  up  10  the  level  of  the  arch  at  the 
backof  ihe  mantel,  a  space  of  not  more 
than  four  inches  was  left  for  the  depth 
of  the  throat  from  the  back  of  the  arch 
lo  the  face  of  the  new  wall.  He  then 
contracted  the  opening  over  the  fire  by 
placing  uprighl  covings  of  brick  in  each 
interior  angle  of  the  recess.  These 
formed  an  angle  of  about  135  degrees 
with  tlie  back  of  the  tire  ;  the  distance 
between  the  re-entering  angles  of  the 
coving  being  in  no  case  greater  than 
Ihe  width  of  ihe  perpendicular  part  of 
Ihe  flue.  By  this  arrangement  the  area 
of  the  throat  of  the  chimney  was  re- 
duced to  72  inches,  and  in  many  cases 
made  even  a  third  less.  To  facilitate 
the  sweeping  of  the  due,  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  wall  was  formed  with  a  slab 
of  stone,  or  tire  tiles,  which  could  be 
pushed  back  lo  allow  a  boy  to  pass  into 
the  flue,  and  afterwards  replaced.  Tlie 
immediate  results  of  these  allerations 
were  the  entire  prevention  of  smoky 
chimneys,  increased  heat  thrown  into 
ihe  apartment,  and  a  degree  of  geneni 
comfort  previously  unnllainable.  Soon 
after  Count  Kumford's  lire-places  had 
become  known,  register  stoves  having 
somewhat  the  same  appearance  were 
introduced.  Their  elegant  design,  in 
iron  and  polished  steel,  and  Bumford- 
like  form,  did  not  obviate  the  bad  effect 
of  substituting  metal  for  the  non-con- 
ducting material,  fire-brick.  In  these 
'  ves  the  metal  back  of  Ihe  grate  would 
in  be  destroyed  if  the  heal  were  not 
hidly  carried  off  by  the  air  on  the 
erside,  in  the  cavity  purposely  left 
behind  the  stove  which  communicnies 
with  the  chimney.  The  very  circum- 
stance, however,  of  the  iron  back  being 
preserved  by  constantly  parting  with 
the  heat  received  from  the  fire  to  the 
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air  behind  it,  prevents  the  fuel  in  its 
vicinity  acquiring  the  temperature 
necessary  for  perfect  combhstion.  In 
a  grate  with  iron  sides  and  back,  the 
fuel  in  contact  with  the  iron  is  always 
seen  black  on  the  edges,  and  the  lire 
cannot  be  made  to  bum  vividly,  or 
without  forming  smoke.  But  when  the 
grate  is  lined  with  fire-brick  (which  is 
a  bad  conductor)  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, the  brick  retains  the  heat  imparted 
to  it  by  the  incandescent  fuel,  upon 
which  it  re-acts,  until  the  fuel  and  ftre- 
hrick  are  heated  up  to  a  clear  brignt 
fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  presenting  a 
mass  of  radiant  incandescence,  having 
three  times  the  power  of  a  grate  hold- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  but 
lined  with  iron.  Very  little  heat  can 
be  obtained  by  radiation  from  a  small 
fire  in  an  iron  grate,  but  a  very  small 
grate  lined  with  fire-brick  will  give 
out  a  lai^e  quantity  of  heat,  and  less 
of  the  fuel  escapes  up  the  chimney. 
Count  Rumford  made  the  flue  opening 
into  the  chimney  as  nearly  as  possible 
perpendicular  over  the  burning  fuel. 
The  discovery  that  this  is  not  an  es- 
sential condition  has  of  late  years  led 
to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
class  of  stoves,  in  which  the  fire-place 
is  closed  completely  over  at  the  top, 
and  the  smoke  passes  into  the  chimney 
through  a  luffered  opening  at  the  back. 
Both  the  last- mentioned  stoves  throw 
out  an  amount  of  heat  which  few 
register  stoves  with  fireplaces  of  the 
same  size  are  capable  of  emitting. 

216.  The  Register  Grate, 

As  at  present  constructed,  consists  of 
a  framework  of  iron  fitting  into  the 
space  left  in  the  brickwork,  and  con- 
taining an  open  basket  of  iron  bars,  in 
which  the  fire  is  made.  It  is  ususd  to 
make  this  framework  in  two  portions, 
one  being  a  square  fitting  into  the 
mantel-piece,  the  other  projecting  back 
from  this  on  each  side,  as  well  as  at 
the  top,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
containing  within  it  the  grate  itself. 
This  last  may  cither  consist  simply  of 
bars,  which  line  it  at  the  bottom  and 
front,  or  it  may  also  be  backed  with  a 
fire-brick  tile,  which  prevents  the  heat 


being  dissipated  by  the  rapidly  con- 
ducting power  of  the  iron.  At  the 
top  the  bevelled  boundary  is  pierced 
by  an  oblong  square  aperture,  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  set  in 
this  is  a  tiap-door,  which  may  be 
lowered  entirely  when  a  fire  is  not 
wanted,  as  in  the  summer  months, 
by  which  precaution  the  fall  of  soot  is 
guarded  against.  Register  grates  are 
now  set  very  low,  with  the  intention 
of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
loss  of  heat  up  the  chimney,  which  in 
the  old  mode  of  setting  high  was  a 
great  fault.  Perhaps  the  present 
Kishion  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and 
when  high  fenders  are  used  with  them 
it  certainly  is  an  objection ;  but  with 
the  modern  low  fender  no  heat  what- 
ever is  suffered  to  be  lost  by  radiation. 
Dr.  Amott  is  of  opinion,  that  no  grate 
should  be  set  lower  than  14  inches 
from  the  hearth ;  but  this  is,  I  think, 
carrying  out  the  opposite  opinion  too 
far,  and  I  should  myself  prefer  8  or 
10  inches  as  the  best  height  for  giving 
out  heat.  Sometimes  the  space*  be- 
neath the  grate  is  filled  up  with  fire- 
bricks, which,  by  their  radiation,  serve 
to  throw  out  a  great  deal  of  heat ;  and 
I  am  told  that  a  grate  so  altered  has 
increased  its  heat -producing  power  very 
considerably.  A  great  variety  of  forms 
is  sold,  but  21II  come  under  the  above 
description,  with  additions,  however, 
intended  solely  to  obviate  certain  in- 
conveniences. Those  most  in  request 
are  known  as  Sylvester's,  Stephen's, 
Jobson's,  and  Wright's.  A  very  good 
form  of  low  grate  is  one  in  which  the 
fuel  is  actually  laid  upon  the  hearth, 
which  is  made  of  iron  and  perforated. 
Beneath  this  is  a  chamber,  to  which 
air  is  admitted  either  from  the  room 
or  from  the  external  air.  In  the 
former  case  this  is  effected  by  means 
of  steel  tubes,  ranged  side  by  side,  and 
giving  the  effect  of  a  fender ;  whilst  in 
the  latter  an  ordinary  tube  of  metal  or 
earthenware  is  laid  to  the  outer  wall. 
Either  of  these  is  well  adapted  for 
burning  wood,  without  the  addition  of 
the  props  which  kept  it  from  the 
hearth  in  the  old  fire-places,  and 
which  are  called  dogs.     The  points  to 
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be  attended  to  in  roister  grates,  are 
the  following : — 1st,  to  set  them  mode- 
ratdy  low ;  2ndy  to  line  the  grate  with 
fire-bricks^  not  with  iron ;  3rd,  to  make 
the  upper  area  of  the  grate  considerably 
wider  than  the  lower;  4th,  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  with  as  small  an  opening 
as  will  suffice,  and,  if  possible,  directed 
backwards  rather  than  forwards. 

217.  Dr.  Amott's  Smokeless 

Grate 

Is  in  the  form  of  a  r^^ter  grate,  with 
a  magazine  below,  in  which  a  certain 
portion  of  coal  is  deposited  before 
lighting  the  fire.  This  magazine  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  poker  passed  into 
an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose  (see 
rig.  8  A).  This  grate  effects  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  which  are  no  doubt 
great  advantages: — ist.  There  is  entire 
absence  of  smoke.  2nd.  From  the 
carbon  being  all  united  with  oxygen, 
a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected.  3rd. 
It  will  bum  for  twelve  hours  by  merely 
applying  the  poker.  4th.  It  is  never 
obscured  by  the  recent  throwing  on  of 
fresh  coals.  Bat,  like  every  g^od  in 
this  world,  it  is  not  unmixed  with  evil, 
for  we  miss  in  it  the  cheerful  blaze  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 
It  is  in  fact  a  clever  imitation  of  the 
old  plan,  now  commonly  revived,  of 
lighting  the  £re  at  the  top,  placing  in 
addition  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  bottom 
to  cut  off  the  diai^ht  of  air.  In  this 
way  an  ordinary  6re,  if  lis^hted  from 
above,  Avill  bum  for  eight  hours ;  but 
then  it  must  be  let  out  before  it  can  be 
relaid,  whilst  in  Dr.  Araott*s  grate  the 
reservoir  can  always  be  refilled,  and 
the  fire  may  be  kept  in  for  any  length 
of  time.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
economy  of  the  stove,  but  its  objection- 
able feature  is  the  absence  of  cheerful 
blaze,  which  has  greatly  interfered 
with  its  general  introduction  into  use. 

218.  The  Sham  Register 

Is  a  very  cheap  and  economical  stove, 
both  in  original  cost  and  in  the  saving 
of  heat.  It  consists  merely  of  a  front, 
sides,  and  bottom  of  iron,  which  are 
set  in  brickwork,  bevelled  to  the  form 
of  a  roister  stove.    The  place  for  the 


fire  is  formed  by  building  up  the  sides 
and  back  with  fire-brick,  and  giving 
to  each  coving  an  angle  of  about 
35  degrees  with  the  back.  The 
bottom  of  the  grate  is  from  five  to 
seven  inches  deep  from  front  to  back, 
according  as  the  front  bars  are  straight 
or  curved ;  and  the  brickwork  at  the 
back  slopes  upwards  for  about  twelve 
Inches  from  the  bottom,  and  is  thence 
carried  up  with  the  covings  as  high  as 
the  centre  of  the  arch  over  the  chimney 
opening.  At  this  level  the  throat  of 
the  flue  is  contracted  by  fire-tiles, 
stone,  or  an  iron  plate,  to  a  breadth 
from  front  to  back  of  about  four  inches. 
The  sweeping  machine  generally  ren- 
ders the  moveable  slab  unnecessary. 
If,  however,  free  access  to  the  flue 
above  the  throat  is  required,  the  con- 
traction can  be  made  with  an  iron 
plate,  hinged  to  the  back  of  the  front, 
like  the  top  flap  of  a  common  register 
stove.  The  objection  to  it  is  its  want 
of  neatness  and  artistic  form,  and  the 
disposition  which  the  bars  have  to 
become  loose,  from  the  constant  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Scarcely  any  tie  Avill 
keep  the  front  long  in  its  place.  It 
is,  however,  well  adapted  for  econo- 
mical families  in  their  sitting-rooms, 
and  for  occasional  use,  as  in  bed- 
rooms, etc.,  where  its  cheap  price 
renders  it  desirable. 

219.  Kitchen  Ranges,  &c., 
Will  come  more  properly  under  the 
department  providing  for  the  cooking 
of  our  food. 

220.  Open  Stoves 

Are  intended  to  bum  coal  and  radiate 
heat  without  any  loss  either  by  contact 
with  the  walls,  or  by  radiation  up  the 
chimney.  They  consist  of  an  iron 
chamber  having  bars  below  and  in 
front,  for  admitting  the  air  necessary 
for  combustion,  which  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  means  of  a  small  flue  issuing 
from  the  back,  and  passing  horizon- 
tally into  the  chimney.  This  flue  is 
the  only  point  of  contact  with  any  part 
but  the  floor,  and  as  heat  does  not 
descend  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it 
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is  the  sole  conductor  of  caloric ;  it  is 
also  so  small  as  to  forbid  the  escape  of 
more  caloric  than  is  conveyed  of  neces- 
sity in  the  heated  results  of  combustion. 
A  stove  is  now  made  on  this  principle, 
and  is  very  commonly  in  use  in  our 
churches,  and  in  lai^e  shops,  in  which 
the  flue  is  made  to  ascend  and  then 
descend  by  the  back  of  the  stove,  until 
it  passes  out  either  below  the  floor,  or 
a  very  little  above  it,  and  in  its  transit 
allows  a  still  greater  portion  of  the 
caloric  to  escape  into  the  apartment. 
This  stove,  if  made  with  earthen  sides, 
dividing  it  from  the  lateral  chambers, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  annoying  smell 
occasioned  by  air  passing  over  hot 
iron,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
any  purpose  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  am  now  adverting, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  its  appear- 
ance, it  is  certainly  much  better  fitted 
even  for  ordinary  sitting-rooms  than 
any  register  grates  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  not  even  excepting  Dr. 
Amott's.  It  presents  a  moderately 
cheerful  Are,  it  will  bum  small  coal  as 
well  as  large,  it  is  exceedingly  eco- 
noniical  in  every  point  of  view,  and  it 
may  be  made  as  ornamental  as  any 
other  kind  of  warming  apparatus.  It 
is  a  slight  improvement  only  upon  the 
original  Franklin  stove,  which,  how- 
ever, is  object fonable  from  being  made 
wholly  of  iron,  so  as  to  give  a  very 
unpleasant  smell  to  the  air,  a  defect 
common  to  all  the  varieties  of  stoves 
used  in  America. 

221.  Closed  Stoves 

Are  intended  to  afford  heat  by  warm- 
ing the  air  in  contact  with  them,  but 
without  any  direct  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  fuel  itself.  In  all  of  them 
small  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  is  used 
in  an  iron  or  earthen  chamber,  with  a 
closed  door,  and  the  results  of  the 
combustion  .are  led  into  a  chimney 
after  sundry  contortions  intended  to 
allow  time  lor  the  whole  of  the  caloric 
to  be  imparted  to  the  surrounding  air. 
Great  numbers  of  these  stoves  have 
been  invented  with  all  sorts  of  forms, 
all  however  being  modifications  of  the 
same  principle.    Dr.  Amott  attempted 


to  improve  upon  it  by  inserting  a 
chamber  of  fire-brick  within  the  outer 
iron  case,  and  carrjring  the  heated 
gases  off  by  means  of  a  flue  in  the 
ordinary  way.  At  the  same  time  he 
attempted  to  modify  the  introduction 
of  the  air  by  mesms  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  a  metal  bar,  which 
opened  and  shut  an  air  valve;  but 
though  very  pretty  in  theory,  they  do 
not  in  practice  answer  the  expectations 
which  were  formed  of  them,  and  are 
not  at  all  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to 
any  of  the  old  forms  of  closed  stoves, 
whilst  they  are  much  more  difficult  to 
light  and  keep  in,  and  are  constantly 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  servants. 
They  are  intended  to  bum  coke  only, 
and  may  with  great  attention  and  care 
be  made  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
inventor.  Their  great  disadvantage 
is,  that  they  dry  the  air  too  much,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  stoves ;  and  as  they 
do  not  ventilate  the  apartment  to  any 
extent,  thev  are  not  adapted  for  the 
warming  of  any  inhabited  room  ;  but 
for  halls  they  will  answer  well  enough, 
tiiough  even  here  I  should  much 
prefer  the  open  stove. 

222.  A  Hot-Air  Apparatus 

Is  often  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
heating  churches,  or  other  large  build- 
ings ;  but  it  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
houses,  the  parts  of  which  are  in- 
habited differently  at  different  times. 
The  principle  consists  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  occasioned  in  air  by  heating  it, 
and  thus,  by  applying  fire-heat  to  a 
chamber  full  of  air,  causing  its  con- 
tents to  ascend  and  draw  fresh  air 
from  a  lower  aperture.  In  this  way,  ' 
by  carrying  a  tube  from  the  heated 
chamber  to  any  room  above  its  level, 
a  current  of  warm  air  may  be  directed 
into  it.  But  there  is  also  another 
mode  which  is  adopted  in  hot-houses, 
in  which  the  warm  results  of  com- 
bustion are  carried  through  a  long  and 
tortuous  pipe  of  brickwork,  winding 
round  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the 
hot -house,  and  radiating  heat  in  all 
directions.  This  latter  mode  is  not 
suited  to  dwelling-houses,  because  it  is 
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not  thought  desirable  to  have  a  long 
range  of  brickwork  occupying  the 
sides  of  our  roonns,  and  because  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  si^ht  of  a  fire 
that  we  miss  its  cheerfulness,  and 
however  warm  we  may  be,  still  we 
should  sigh  for  some  sign  of  a  fire 
being  in  operation.  These  are,  after 
all,  the  only  valid  objections  to  this 
mode  of  warming,  which  may  be  made 
so  economical  that  a  whole  house 
might  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature 
for  the  cost  of  a  single  open  fire. 

223.  A  Combination 

Of  the  open  grate  with  the  warm  air 
apparatus    is   now    very    commonly 
adopted  in  houses  of  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.    The  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  this  plan,  as  well 
as  some  of  those  already  made  on  the 
ordinary  roister  grate,  are  from  a  very 
interesting  paper  that  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, by  ^.  £.  Rosser,  C.£.     In  this 
paper  the  labours  of  previous  writers 
are  arranged    with   great    care,   and 
though    short,    it    fofms  a  complete 
summary  of  our  past  knowledge  on 
the  subject : — "  Several  fire-places  are 
described  in  which  the  back,  iambs, 
and   hearth    are  made   with  hollow 
spaces,  or  caliducts,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  a  copious  supply  of  external 
air,  afterwards  admitted  into  the  room 
by  an  opening  controUed  by  a  valve  or 
r^ulator.     The  variety  of  modes  in 
which  this  plan  may  be  applied  renders 
it    extremely    valuable.       Adjoining 
rooms  may  be  heated  from  one  fire- 
place in  the  partition  wall ;  for  by 
making  a  fire  in  one  room  the  heated 
air  from  the  caliducts  may  be   dis- 
charged into  the  other,  or  the  warmed 
air  may  be  conveyed  to  any  of  the 
upper    rooms.      The    Polignac   fire- 
places were  constructed  for  the  con- 
sumption   of  wood    fuel ;    but    Dr. 
Desaguliers  modified  them  so  as  to 
admit  of  coal  being  burnt.     His  fire- 
places were  much  appreciated  for  a 
time,  but  subsequently  fell  into  disuse, 
from  the  supposition  that  they  burnt 
the  air.     It  is  possible  that  the  more 
iatense  combustion  of  a  coal  fire  in  a 


grate  might  give  to  the  iron  plates  that 
formed  the  sides  of  the  caliducts  a 
higher  temperature  than  they  had  in 
the  Polignac  fire-places,  but  with  the 
large  proportions  which  he  gave  to  his 
air  channels  this  result  might  be 
avoided.  Many  contrivances,  similar 
in  principle  to  Savot's  (1626)  and 
Polignac's  grates,  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  Dr.  Franklin  (1745)  in- 
vented a  stove,  known  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania stove,  which  combined,  to  some 
extent,  the  peculiarities  of  Polignac's 
arrangement  with  the  descending  flue 
in  Prince  Rupert's  stove.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  caliducts,  however,  in 
Franklin's  stove  make  it  rather  ques- 
tionable whether  it  did  not  overheat 
the  air.  It  is  said  of  one  of  these 
stoves,  which  was  adapted  to  burning 
coal,  that  it  kept  a  room  14  feet  square 
at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  64 
degrees  for  13  hours,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  one  peck  of  coals,  the  external 
temperature  being  28  degrees.  M. 
Peciet*s  work,  TraiU  de  la  Cfialettr^ 
chapter  13,  contains  descriptions  of 
several  fire-places  for  utilising  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat,  which  passes  off  with 
the  smoke,  by  applying  it  to  warm  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  apartment. 
It  is  possible  to  modify  these  arrange- 
ments in  very  many  ways.  The  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  are,  to  dispose 
the  heated  surfaces  so  that  they  may 
be  efficacious,  to  give  a  sufficient  area 
to  the  air  ducts,  and,  lastly,  to  render 
the  tubes  and  the  joints  sufficiently 
tight  that  the  smoke  may  not  mix  with 
the  warm  air.  These  treatises  show 
the  attention  which  the  subject  of  the 
economy  of  fuel  has  received  in  other 
countries.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  our  own  country  there  are  few 
architects  or  scientific  men,  who  have 
not  themselves  tried  or  seen  the  results 
of  experiments  conducted  with  the  same 
object  It  has  occurred  to  some  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  effect  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  fuel,  in  ordi- 
nary fireplaces,  by  admitting  the  exter- 
nal air  to  an  enclosed  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  fireplace,  where  it  becomes 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  cheeks  of 
the  grate,  and  is  then  admitted  into  the 
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apartment  through  perforations  in  front 
of  the  grate.  Where  a  square  flue  exists 
in  the  chimney  breast,  the  warm  air 
may  be  conveyed  through  it,  and  dis- 
chaiged  through  an  opening  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  same  apartment,  or  con- 
veyed to  an  adjoining  room,  or  to  one 
on  an  upper  floor.  Air  flues  construct- 
ed in  the  chimney  breasts  when  a  house 
is  built  would  materially  promote,  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
flues  might  have  openings  at  bottom 
communicating  with  the  external  air, 
and  if  they  were  carried  up  alongside 
the  smoke-flues  from  the  diflferent  fire- 
places, or  connected  with  the  void 
spaces  round  the  grates,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  waste  heat,  usually 
escaping  by  the  chimney,  would  be 
communicated  to  the  air  in  the  flues. 
Apertures  should  be  made  into  them  at 
their  upper  part,  to  communicate  with 
the  various  rooms,  and  a  continuous 
supply  of  tempered  air  might  thus  be 
provided  to  maintain  salutary  ventila- 
tion, to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  to  the  nres,  and  to  afford  an  in- 
creased degree  of  warmth.  Chimney 
openings  have  not  generally  a  sufficient 
depth  to  receive  grates  of  the  most  effi- 
cient kind.  The  practice  of  making 
the  breasts  project  into  the  room,  and 
the  necessity  for  restricting  the  projec- 
tion to  the  smallest  limit,  have  led  to 
the  modem  custom  of  making  the  re- 
cess of  the  chimney  opening  only  a 
brick  and  a  half  in  depth.  If  all  the 
flues  were  built  in  the  party  wall,  no 
chimney  breast  would  be  required 
above  a  projection  of  a  brick,  or  half  a 
brick,  at  the  fireplace  itself,  which 
might  be  concealed  by,  or  form  part 
of,  the  chimney-piece.  Where  fire- 
places are  situated  in  an  external  wall, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  a  supply  of 
air  is  not  felt,  as  a  hole  may  generally 
be  made  directly  through  the  wall  at 
the  back  ;  but  as  in  town-houses  they 
are  generally  formed  in  the  party- walls, 
independent  flues  must  be  brought  up 
for  tne  purpose  by  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney breasts,  and  openings  cut  through 
the  jambs.  Where  there  are  several 
stories  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply 
air  to  the  upper  rooms,  as  the  smoke- 


flues  from  the  lower  rooms  would  gener- 
ally interfere  between  the  air-flues  and 
the  fire-place.  In  some  cases  an  air 
flue  might  be  formed  in  the  floor  by 
using  the  space  between  two  joists  in 
connexion  with  a  grating  in  the  outer 
wall,  and  carrymg  an  iron  pipe  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter  under  the 
hearth  through  the  trimmer  and  trim- 
mer arch  into  the  space  behind  the 
fireplace.  This  arrangement,  however, 
requires  the  trimmer-joists  to  be 
strengthened,  and  in  London  the  Build- 
ing Act  might  probably  prevent  it, 
while  the  supply  of  air  so  obtained 
would  be  less  tnan  is  desirable.  It  is 
however,  possible  in  most  cases  to 
make  some  arrangements  for  the  sup- 
ply of  air ;  but  it  would  be  preferable 
that  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
in  all  new  houses,  either  by  air-flues  in 
the  party-walls  or  by  other  modes  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  architect 

324.  Hot-Water  Pipes 

Are  also  now  extensively  employed  in 
heating  the  halls,  corridors,  &c.,  of 
large  nouses,  but  they  are  scarcely 
suited  to  smaller  establishments,  partly 
on  account  of  the  prime  cost,  which 
is  considerable,  and  partly  from  the 
trouble  and  expense  attending  on  tlieir 
use.  The  princ^le  on  which  they  act 
is  dependent  on  the  tendency  which 
hot  water  has  to  rise  and  displace  that 
fluid  when  of  a  lower  temperature. 
Carrying  out  this  well-known  law,  the 
designer  of  the  various  hot-water  ap- 
paratus constructs  a  boiler  of  the  shape 
which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  connects  with  it  two 
pipes  varying  from  14  inch  to  4  inches 
in  diameter,  taking  care  that  one  is 
attached  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
boiler  (the  flow-pipe),  and  the  other 
to  the  lowest  (the  return).  These 
pipes  are  then  carried  wherever  heat 
is  desired,  always  keeping  the  flow 
above  the  return-pipe,  and  connecting 
them  together  at  the  extreme  end  of 
their  course.  Here  an  air-pipe  should 
be  introduced,  which  need  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
which  is  simply  to  allow  of  the  water 
completely  filling  the  pipe.     The  next 
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thing  is  to  provide  a  means  of  filling 
and  keeping  the  pipe  and  boiler  full, 
and  this  is  effected  by  connecting  a 
cistern  somewhat  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  pipe  with  any  part  of  the 
return-pipe  by  means  of  a  half-inch 
tube,  and  keeping  it  supplied  with 
water.  This  connection  should  be 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  boiler,  or 
there  will  be  a  waste  of  heat,  which, 
in  a  badly-constmcted  apparatus,  is 
very  considerable.  Indeed,  as  a  nile, 
wherever  the  water  in  the  cistern  is 
raised  to  a  tempemture  exceeding  75* 
or  80%  this  defect  exists,  and  should 
be  looked  to.  It  is  necessary  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  pipes  should  be 
isolated  from  the  walls,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  but  there 
must  of  course  be  supports  and  attach- 
ments for  them  to  some  slight  extent. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  heat  a  green- 
house by  this  plan,  which  is  an  eco- 
nomical one,  it  will  often  answer  to 
convey  a  flow  and  return-pipe  from  its 
boiler  into  an  air-chamber  below  the 
entrance-hall  from  which  the  heated 
air  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  house 
through  iron  gratings.  The  pipes  for 
this  purpose  may  be  conveyed  for  a 
considerable  distance  without  much 
loss  of  heat,  if  they  are  isolated  from 
the  surrounding  earth  or  other  sub- 
stance by  means  of  a  brick  chamber, 
and  slender  earthenware  props. 

225.  Gas  Stoves 

Are  now  becoming  very  generally  in- 
troduced as  a  means  of  heating  halls, 
shops,  &C.  ;  and,  I  am  told,  economi- 
cally, though  I  am  rather  incredulous 
on  tMs  score.  Numberiess  forms  are 
offered  to  the  public,  but  all  of  them 
are  radically  the  same,  the  gas  being 
simply  burnt  in  an  iron  chamber,  and 
the  results  being  either  suffered  to 
escape  into  the  apartment,  or  else  car- 
ried off  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  flue. 
To  the  former  mode  there  is  a  great 
objection,  inasmuch  as  the  products 
are  injurious  if  respired,  and  though 
incapable  of  causing  great  injury  in  an 
open  shop,  yet  in  a  dwelling-house 
they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
escape.    A  small  tube  may  always  be 


arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  fire,  it  may  be  carried 
even  through  wooden  partitions  in 
perfect  safety,  if  not  in  contact  with 
them.  The  invention  of  the  atmo- 
spheric gas-burner  alluded  to  at  par. 
158,  to  a  great  extent  removes  the  ob- 
jection to  gas  as  a  mode  of  heating 
small  halls  or  passages,  because  the 
products  of  combustion  in  it  are  com- 
paratively harmless  and  inodorous,  but 
even  with  it,  a  ventilating  pipe  should, 
if  possible,  be  introduced. 


Sect.    5. —  GENERAL    PRIN- 
CIPLES OP  VENTILATION. 

226.   Introduction  of  Air. 

Fresh  air  is  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  without  its  admission,  neither  re- 
spiration in  our  bodies,  nor  combustion 
in  our  grates  and  stoves,  can  be  effi- 
ciently performed.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  in  these  two  processes,  both 
requiring  a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
both  occasioning  a  rise  of  temperature, 
though  in  different  degrees.  It  is 
proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  we 
cannot  live  without  fresh  air,  and 
though  a  wonderfully  small  addition 
will  support  life,  yet  it  will  not  main- 
tain a  high  state  of  health.  Under 
the  old  arrangement  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, there  was  no  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  our  supply  of  air,  because 
the  crevices  were  so  large  tliat  the 
difficulty  consisted  in  knowing  how  to 
bear  up  against  its  cooling  effects.  But 
as  art  advanced  its  steps,  and  joiners 
became  more  careful  in  their  futings, 
this  mode  of  supply  became  less  and 
less,  until  at  last  it  results  that  our 
fires  will  scarcely  bum  with  all  the 
doors  and  windows  shut.  When  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  high  time  to  provide  a 
means  of  admitting  fresh  air,  because 
it  is  clear  that  the  human  body  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  respiration 
properly  in  an  atmosphere  which  will 
not  supply  oxygen  enough  for  a  com- 
mon fire.  Hence  it  is  that  we  now 
hear  such  an  outcry  for  ventilation, 
which  is  moreover  doubly  needed  from 
the  greater  perfection  of  our  oil  and 
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gas  lamps.  In  former  days  we  were 
contented  with  a  couple  of  candles, 
which  consumed  a  very  limited  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  but  now  we  must  have 
one,  two,  or  three  oil  or  gas  lamps, 
which  are  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  candles,  and  consequently  con- 
sume ten  times  the  volume  of  oxygen, 
so  that  we  may  calculate  that  what 
with  our  larger  fires  and  our  stronger 
lights,  we  require  at  least  twelve  times 
as  much  oxygen,  independently  of  re- 
spiration, and  at  the  same  time  cut  off 
its  supply  to  an  infinitesimal  amount. 
But  it  will  be  said  by  many,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  present  day  close  up  tlieir  aper- 
tures more  completely  than  of  yore, 
and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  some 
badly-built  houses  there  is  reason  for 
the  assertion,  and  in  them  there  is 
little  necessity  for  additional  means  of 
ventilation.  Yet,  taking  the  general 
run  of  houses,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
their  fittings  now-a-days  are  very  much 
more  perfect  than  was  formerly  the 
case ;  and  where  they  are  properly 
made  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  extra 
care.  In  many  rooms  where  there  are 
two  fire-places,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  shut,  the  admission  of  air  is 
so  completely  cut  off  that  one  fire  over- 
powers the  other,  and  brings  its  smoke 
and  even  the  flame  out  into  the  room. 
Such  is  a  frequent  and  open  proof  of 
the  want  of  ventilation,  and  a  prac- 
tical argument  against  the  theoretical 
assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  venti- 
late by  procuring  air  from  above.  The 
ordinary  means  of  ventilating  mines 
also  disproves  this  assertion,  as  the  air 
in  them  must  be  obtained  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  often  descends 
to  a  great  depth  without  any  actual 
pumping,  though  in  the  deepest  mines 
some  kind  of  machinery  is  always  re- 
quired. The  grand  principle  of  venti- 
lation, as  practised  in  our  houses,  is  to 
make  use  of  our  wanning  apparatus 
for  changing  the  air,  and  to  do  this 
with  as  little  inconvenience  to  our 
bodies  as  possible.  In  this  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  far  as  the  getting  lid  of 
the  spoiled  air  is  concerned,  but  in  the 
admission  of  the  fresh  air  greater  care 


Ls  required,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually 
colder  than  that  contained  in  the  room, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  chill  any  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  it  impinges  in 
any  perceptible  stream,  producing  what 
is  called  "  a  draught. "  Our  foreSithers 
were  not  so  particular  in  this  respect, 
and  from  constant  habit  were  accus- 
tomed to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
to  draughts  even  of  a  worse  descrip- 
tion than  those  which  are  now  com- 
plained of.  Among  the  old  lattice 
windows  an  opening  may  frequently 
be  seen  which  will  admit  the  end  of 
the  little  finger,  and  of  course  of  a 
considerable  stream  of  cold  air  in  the 
winter  season.  Such  a  crevice  would 
cause  a  perfect  consternation  if  met 
with  in  a  modern  bed-room  or  drawing- 
room,  and  is  a  thing  quite  unheard  of. 

227.  Conclusions. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  is  necessary  in  con- 
structing all  habitable  rooms  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  first  place,  proper  air  tubes 
for  carrying  off  the  spoiled  air  which 
is  the  result  of  combustion  and  respira- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  take 
care  that  a  corresix)nding  quantity  of 
fresh  air  is  admitted  without  producing 
a  draught. 


SECT.  6.  —  PRACTICAL  AP- 
PLICATION  OF  THESE 
PRINCIPLES. 

228.  Amojt's  Valve. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  plan- 
ned by  ingenious  men  for  ventilating 
large  as  well  as  small  houses,  and 
the  nation  has  had  to  pay  a  pretty 
considerable  bill  for  these  experimental 
researches.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  arising  from  a  draught  of  cold 
air,  the  attempt  was  made  by  Dr. 
Reid  to  pump  warm  air  in  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  and  draw  out  the  spoiled 
air  at  the  bottom,  through  numerous 
small  apertures,  and  in  theory  this  is  a 
very  pretty  arrangement.  But,  un- 
fortunately in  practice,  it  is  found  that 
the  air  comes  in  without  that  freshness 
which  is  so  desirable ;  and  also,  that 
instead  of  gradually  displacing  the  foul 
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air,  it  passes  directly  downwards  and 
ont  of  the  lower  apertures,  leaving  the 
spoiled  air  stagnant  in  the  room.  It  is 
Tery  difficult  to  heat  air  to  such  a 
temperature  as  to  bear  removal  through 
long  tubes,  without  at  the  same  time 
burning  it  and  rendering  it  unfit  for 
respiration,  and  hence  one  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  plan  ;  but  the  greatest  is 
that  experienced  in  driving  out  the 
foul  air.  This  material  seems  to  be 
very  obstinate,  and  to  be  more  easily 
led  than  driven,  so  that  Dr.  Reid  was 
obi^ed  to  draw  it  out  by  means  of  an 
enormous  chimney,  in  which  a  large 
fire  was  kept  burning,  and  thus  con- 
stantly creating  a  draught  But  even 
with  this  adjunct  the  plan  failed,  though 
it  has  never  yet  been  satbfactorily  ex- 
plained how,  or  why,  since  it  is  dear 
from  other  experiments  elsewhere,  that 
when  expense  is  no  object,  a  room  may 
be  e£fectually  ventilated  upon  this 
plan.  One  of  the  most  absurd  devices 
lor  ventilating  our  rooms  was  ushered 
into  notice  with  great  pomp  some 
years  ago,  and  called  the  air-syphon. 
This  was  to  do  wonders,  and  to  draw 
off  all  the  foul  air  without  any  trouble  ; 
but  its  promoters  forgot  that  in  this 
there  is  no  difficulty,  and  that  the  real 
pinch  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  introduc- 
tion. This  air-syphon  is,  however,  a 
fsillacy,  since  it  is  entirely  inoperative, 
and  is  no  more  a  syphon  than  is  a  tube 
of  theordinarys3rphonform  wheniokoUy 
immarsedin  water.  We  will  suppose 
such  a  tube  perfectly  capable  of  empty- 
ing any  vessel  in  the  ordinary  way, 
one  leg  being  immersed  as  usual,  and 
the  other  in  the  air.  Here  are  two 
fluids,  air  and  water,  and  in  this  case, 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  drawn  into  the 
long  1^,  it  has  a  tendency  to  flow  out, 
beoinse  of  its  greater  specific  gravity 
than  the  air  into  which  it  runs.  But 
now  immerse  the  whole  apparatus 
(syphon  and  vessel)  in  a  large  tub  of 
water,  and  the  flow  ceases  at  once, 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  being  the  same,  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  run  in  any  direction.  Ex- 
actly such  is  the  air-syphon  which  was 
supposed  to  act  in  drawing  the  air  up- 
wanls  by  the  air  in  its  longer  leg 


overbalancing  that  in  its  shorter  one, 
and  thus  causing  a  draught  upwards. 
But  if  there  were  any  tendency  in  the 
air  contained  in  the  longer  leg  to  rise, 
it  would  do  so  without  the  shorter  one, 
just  as  a  tube  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
a  cask  of  water  allows  that  fluid  to 
escape  downwards — ^and  the  syphon  is 
only  necessary  where  a  perforation  is 
not  desirable.  As  I  said  before,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing 
for  the  removal  of  foul  air,  because  it 
fortunately  happens  that,  both  by  res- 
piration and  combustion,  it  is  raised  in 
temperature,  and  is  therefore  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  the  pure  air 
of  the  room.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
open  an  outlet  for  it  to  escape,  and  it 
effects  its  own  deliverance,  provided  it 
is  allowed  to  do  this  before  it  has  had 
time  to  cool.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  theorists  that  carbonic  acid  gas, 
being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
and  being  also  the  chief  result  of 
respiration  and  combustion,  it  would 
by  its  greater  weight  fall  at  once  to 
the  ground,  and  always  lie  in  a  definite 
stratum  on  our  floors.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  heat  and  the 
tendency  of  all  gases  to  mix  together 
were  entirely  overlooked,  and  conse- 
quently this  Jalse  theory  was  obliged  to 
be  corrected  bv  the  actual  results  of 
experiment,  which  show  that  if  we 
only  open  a  flue  leading  into  the  outer 
air  in  such  a  situation  as  to  carry  off 
the  foul  air  before  it  cools^  and  with 
such  a  provision  that  no  regurgitation 
can  take  place,  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  is  fully  and  efficiently  performed. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  could  only  find  any 
gas  lighter  than  air  which  would  keep 
separate  from  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
we  might  construct  a  trap  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  water-trap,  but  in- 
verted, and  thus  permit  the  escape  of 
the  foul  air  without  allowing  its  re- 
turn ;  but  as  we  have  no  such  gas,  we 
must  be  content  to  use  the  means 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and 
these  consist  chiefly  of  two — ist,  the 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  current 
produced  by  our  fires  in  the  flues 
which  take  off  their  results;  and,  2nd, 
after  making  an  opening  into  the  flue, 
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placing  a  balance  valve  there  which 
will  immediately  close  on  the  slightest 
regurgitation.  Such  an  instrument  is 
Dr.  Amott's  valve,  which  consists  of  a 
box  of  iron  capable  of  being  firmly 
bedded  in  the  brickwork,  so  as  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  upper  stratum 
of  foul  air  into  the  flue  of  the  room. 
This  box  has  an  aperture  in  it,  guarded 
with  a  valve  whidi  opens  inwards,  and 
is  exactly  balanced  by  a  small  lever 
and  weight,  acting  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.  (Seeyf^.  8  b.)  In  all  flues 
which  have  no  tendency  to  smoke, 
these  valves  are  quite  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  foul  air  uoxsv  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  the  fire-place  itself  acting  as 
the  chief  ventilator  of  all  that  part  be- 
low the  level  of  the  mantel-shelf.  If 
we  have,  in  addition,  a  gas  burner  or 
burners,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  also 
for  them  by  placing  a  tube  with  its 
mouth  opening  immediately  above  the 
gas  burner,  and  carry  this  tube  into 
the  outer  air  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling,  carefully  guarding  it  from  the 
force  of  the  wind  by  a  valve  out- 
side ;  but  even  this  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary when  Dr.  Amott's  valve  is 
placed  in  the  chimney  flue,  as  by  its 
means  a  perfect  ventilation  will  be 
effected.  Nevertheless,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  the  gas  tube  should 
be  inserted,  as  it  will  act  whenever  the 
gas  is  lighted  without  the  fire ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  summer  months. 

229.  Best  Plan  for  Ventilation. 

The  above  is  the  most  effectual 
and  simple  provision  for  carrying  off 
the  products  of  respiration  and  com- 
bustion; we  must  now  consider  the 
best  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  into 
the  room.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  in  well-built  modem  houses,  our 
doors  and  windows  are  so  closely 
fitted,  that  littleair  is  admitted  through 
them,  and  that  some  other  means  must 
be  adopted  for  its  introduction.  I 
have  also  shown  that  it  is  important  to 
effect  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  a 
stream  of  cold  air  falling  upon  the 
tenants  of  the  room.  To  meet  this 
problem  numerous  devices  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  apertures  covered 


with  perforated  zinc,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and 
Mr.  Bardwell  has  recommended  an 
opening  to  be  made  under  our  windows, 
guarded  with  several  layers  of  per- 
meable substances,  so  as  to  break  the 
draught  The  following  is  his  direc- 
tion : — **  Take  out  two  courses  of 
bricks  to  a  length  of  two  feet  at  the 
bottom  of  a  room,  beneath  a  window, 
as  the  most  convenient  place,  and 
insert  therein  a  zinc,  iron,  or  wooden 
box,  the  size  of  the  opening,  fitted  on 
the  outside  with  a  plate  of  perforated 
zinc,  another  plate  with  still  smaller 
perforations  being  placed  about  two 
inches  behind  this ;  at  another  two- 
inch  distance  place  a  thickness  of 
coarse  hair  cloth  ;  next,  at  a  third 
two-inch  distance,  place  a  layer  of  fine 
hair  cloth ;  lastly,  cut  a  hole  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  in  the  waUs 
in  the  skirting-board,  and  fit  it  with  a 
flap  or  door,  and  you  have  the  means 
of  admitting  fresh  air  into  a  room  in  a 
manner  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
sense  of  feeling,  because  of  the  exceed- 
ingly minute  divisions  into  which  the 
air  is  broken."  This  appears  to  me  a 
very  elaborate  piece  of  machinery  to 
effect  what  may  be  easily  accomplished 
by  the  old-fashioned  plan,  a  modifica- 
tion of  which  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Sherring- 
ham's  valve  (see  fig,  8  c).  By  Mr. 
Bardwell's  plan  cold  air  is  admitted 
on  a  level  with  the  person,  and  how- 
ever broken  it  will  still  cliill  it,  even 
though  there  is  no  positive  stream  from 
without.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
case  of  large  windows  where  they  are 
actually  air-tight;  they  still,  in  cold 
weather,  give  the  sensation  of  a 
draught  from  the  large  cooling  surface 
which  they  present.  Let  any  person 
place  himself,  on  a  cold  day,  between 
a  large  window  and  a  fire,  and  he 
will  find  one  side  warmed  and  the 
other  chilled,  as  if  by  a  draught,  al- 
though the  window  and  frame  may  be 
papered  up  carefully  with  paste  and 
paper.  But  fix  a  double  window  and 
the  effect  ceases,  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  cooling  of  the  internal 
layer  of  glass  in  consequence  of  the 
fixed  stratum  of  air  (a  bad  conductor) 
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between  the  two  windows.  If,  then, 
an  air-tight  window  cools,  how  much 
more  will  an  aperture,  admitting;  cold 
air  fresh  from  the  exterior,  and  with 
out  any  prorision  for  its  being  wanned. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  one  at  all 
liable  to  be  chilled  will  taJce  exception 
to  this  mode.  The  same  gentleman, 
however,  advocates  a  plan  which  is 
highly  useful,  and  which  I  have  tried 
with  great  success.  * '  A  four  or  six-inch 
stone-ware  pipe  is  led  from  the  out- 
side of  the  house  to  a  chamber  behind 
the  fire-grate.  The  back  of  the  grate 
should  be  composed  of  fire-clay  rather 
than  of  iron.  A  second  pipe  conducts 
the  heated  air  from  the  chamber  to 
the  interior  of  the  room.  A  constant 
supply  of  fresh,  warm  air  is  incessantly 
pouring  in,  and  dispelling  the  vitiated 
air  wlSch  is  forced  out  at  the  exit 
pipe.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
system  of  ventilation ;  and  the  room 
of  an  invalid  purified  on  this  principle 
would  become  a  paradise,  which  in 
the  absence  of  organic  disease,  would 
speedily  restore  him  to  convalescence. 
All  other  principles  of  ventilation  are 
mere  trifling  toys,  fit  only  for  the 
laboratory  or  the  lecture-room,  and 
certain  to  be  ineffective  in  practice." 
In  these  remarks  I  can  most  cordially 
join,  ba^ng  tried  the  plan  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  the  rooms  of  invalids. 
But  there  is  a  most  important  point  to 
be  attended  to  which  Mr.  Bardwell 
has  entirely  overlooked,  or,  indeed, 
which  he  seems  to  consider  unneces- 
sary. This  is  the  placing  a. guard 
upon  the  aperture  which  aidmits  the 
air,  to  direct  its  stream  upwards 
against  the  ceiling.  If  this  is  n^lected 
a  draught  must  be  felt  whenever  there 
is  a  body  of  cold  air  admitted  in  a 
horizontal  direction  upon  the  body, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  cold  weather 
it  is  very  difficult  at  all  times  so  to 
warm  the  air  as  to  prevent  this  in- 
jurious efiect.  The  fire  will  get  low 
at  times,  and  then  the  draught  out  of 
the  room  being  still  kept  up,  or  a 
btrong  cold  wind  blowing  upon  the 
venti&tor,  a  quantity  of  cold  air,  un- 
warmed  by  the  chamber,  is  admitted, 
and  mischief  is  at  once  done.     To 


avoid  this,  the  flue  which  Mr.  Bard- 
well recommends  should  be  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling  in  close  proximity  to 
the  chimney-flue,  so  as  to  absorb  in 
transitu  as  much  of  its  contained  heat 
as  possible.  When  it  has  reached  the 
ceiling,  it  should  turn  off  at  a  right 
angle  under  the  floor  above,  and  it 
should  then  be  carried  between  the 
joists  to  some  one  or  more  convenient 
spots,  where  a  valve,  such  as  that 
already  described  as  Sheringham's 
valve,  should  be  fixed ;  and  if  the 
mouth  of  it  is  covered  with  fine  per- 
forated rinc  it  will  be  found  a  great 
improvement.  I  have  used  this  valve 
for  many  years  in  rooms,  stables,  and 
kennels,  and  it  acts  admirably,  direct- 
ing all  the  fresh  air  against  the  ceiling 
rather  than  downwards,  and  prevent- 
ing any  sensation  of  a  cold  draught. 
It  is  no  modem  invention,  having 
been  used  in  our  church  windows  for 
many  years  ;  but  the  valve  alluded  to 
above  is  very  neatly  made,  and  has  a 
pulley  and  cord  for  its  adjustment  to  a 
desired  opening,  or  its  total  closure. 
The  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides 
of  a  tube  is  so  slight  that  it  matters 
not  how  tortuous  or  how  long  it  may 
be—only  let  it  open  into  the  pure 
outer  air  at  one  end,  and  into  the 
room  at  the  other,  and,  provided  air  is 
renmved  by  another  process,  through  a 
different  opening,  it  will  readily  sup- 
ply more,  as  fast  as  it  is*wanted.  As 
I  said  before,  the  great  difficulty  lies 
in  this  removal,  which,  however.  Dr. 
Amott's  valve,  fixed  in  a  well-acting 
flue,  effectually  grapples  with  and 
overcomes.  If,  theretore,  a  room  is 
fitted  up  with  the  apparatus  shown  on 
one  block  in  fig,  8  A,  B,  and  c,  the 
highest  degree  of  warmth  will  be  ob- 
tain^ consistent  with  good  ventila- 
tion, and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
We  have  there — 1st,  Dr.  Amott*s 
smokeless  grate  (a),  providing  heat  at 
a  low  cost,  and  with  little  or  no 
trouble  in  supplying  it  with  fuel ;  2nd, 
the  foul  air  of  the  room  is  carried  into 
the  flue  of  this  grate  by  means  of  Dr. 
Amott's  valve  (b)  ;  and  3rd.  fresh  air 
IS  admitted  fiom  the  outer  atmosphere 
by  means  of  a  tube  communicating 
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wnth  a  fire-brick  chamber  at  the  back 
or  side  of  the  grate,  and  passing  up 
afterwards  in  close  contact  with  the 
flue  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  where 
it  turns  off  at  a  right  angle  under  the 
floor,  and  opens  into  the  room  by 
means  of  one  or  more  apertures, 
guarded  by  Sheringham's  valve  (c). 
An  ordinary  grate  will  effect  these 
purposes  equally  well,  but  with  a 
greater  consumption  of  fuel  Many 
grates  have  been  made  with  iron  tubes 
at  the  back  of  them,  communicating 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  external  and 
internal  air,  and  I  have  myself  adopted 
this  plan  on  several  occasions ;  but 
the  heated  iron  imparts  an  unpleasant 
dryness  and  smell  to  the  air,  and  it  is 
not  any  improvement  to  the  comfort 
of  the  room.  It  is,  however,  very 
economical  in  saving  the  expenditure 
of  caloric,  and  when  warmth  is  wanted 
for  a  room  only  occasionally  used,  it 
may  be  economised  in  this  way  to  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  a  fire  in  one  room 
may  be  made  to  heat  its  own  room, 
and  also  another  at  the  back  by  means 
of  these  tubes,  but  in  all  cases  the  air 
passing  through  them  becomes  un- 
fitted for  long-continued  respiration 
(see  par.  228).  The  same  objection 
not  applying  to  the  brick  chamber  and 
earthen  tubes,  it  mav  be  readily  and 
advantageously  used  m  all  our  houses, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  it  affords  the  best 
means  of  ventilation.  Where  the  ex- 
pense of  this  tube  and  chamber  is 
objected  to,  the  valve  alone  may  be 
fixed  over  the  window,  taking  care  to 
add  the  zinc  cover  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
this  will  ser\'e  to  supply  any  moderate- 
sized  room  with  sufficient  fresh  air. 

230.  In  the  Summer  Season 

The  above  method  of  ventilation  is 
wholly  inoperative,  since  there  is  no 
fire  in  the  room  to  produce  the 
draught  of  air  up  the  cnimney,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  fresh  air 
drawn  in.  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
for  other  means  of  ventilation;  and  in 
this  country  it  is  found  that  by  pro- 
viding for  a  large  opening  to  the  outer 
air  by  means  of  the  window,  the  air  is 
changed  as  fast  as  is  needed.     It  is  sel- 


dom that  more  than  this  is  required  in 
this    climate  ;    and  consequently  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  exceptional 
case,  but  sometimes  in  sultry  weather 
when  a  number  of  people  are  collected 
in  one  room,  or  a  jmi/^  of  rooms,  the  air 
becomes  very  oppressive,  even  though 
all  the  doors  and  windows  are  open. 
French  windows  admit  twice  as  much 
air  as  sashes  ;  because,  in  the  latter 
kind,  one  half  only  can  be  opened  at  one 
time,  whereas,   in  the  French  case- 
ment, the  whole  may  be  thrown  open, 
and  nearly  one  complete  side  of  the 
room  is  taken  away.     Hence  it  is  that 
these  casements  are  so  mucl^  used  in 
warm    climates,   and  that   they   are 
gradually  coming  into  more  general 
use  in  this  country ;  and  when  it  is 
found  that  by  the  aid  of  the  Espagno- 
lette  bolt,  they  may  be  made  even 
more  air-tight  than  the  sash,  they  will 
obtain  a  still  more  complete  victory 
over  that  comparatively  clumsy  pro- 
tection.    In  India  the  punka,  a  species 
of  large  fan,  is  worked  backwaros  and 
forwards  by  a  servant,  and  produces  a 
cooling  effect  ;   but  this  is  not  used 
here,   nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  unless 
moved  by  machinery,  which  would, 
moreover,  be  so  seldom  wanted  as  to 
get  out  of  order  in  the  intervals.     In 
manufactories,  air  is  pumped  into  the 
rooms  by  means   of  revolving  fans, 
similar  in  principle  to  the  rotary  bel- 
lows ;  and  this  plan  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  in  the  summer  in  our 
houses ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  such  an 
adjunct  to  our  luxuries  is  so  seldom 
required,  that  it  is  unnecessary  again 
to  allude  to  it. 

231.  Close  Stoves. 

When  Close  Stoves  are  used,  ven- 
tilation by  Amott's  valve  is  still 
more  needed;  and  where  this  is  in- 
serted in  an  aperture  leading  to  the 
flue  of  the  stove,  it  will  serve  to  carry 
off  the  foul  air  at  the  top  of  the  room. 
But  as  the  draught  in  these  flues  is 
never  very  great,  the  valve  does  not 
act  so  freely  as  in  an  ordinary  flue, 
and  the  consecjuence  is  that  wherever 
a  close  stove  is  employed  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  an   inhabited  apart- 
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ment,  ventilation  is  very  imperfectly 
carried  on.  For  halls,  such  a  mode  of 
wanning  answers  perfectly,  because 
the  air  in  them,  not  being  vitiated  by 
respiration,  is  only  required  to  be 
husbanded  for  use  in  the  living  rooms, 
and  it  is  warmed  to  prevent  its  impart- 
ing the  feeling  of  cold  when  admitted, 
and  also  to  avoid  the  chilling  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house  as  they  pass  from 
room  to  room.  By  means  of  a  stove 
this  is  done  effectually,  and  the  air  not 
being  rendered  foul  by  respiration,  is 
quite  fit  for  that  process  when  ad- 
mitted  to  the  various  rooms.  Amott's 
valve  is  not  required  in  halls  for  this 
reason,  and  in  the  winter  season  it 
is  only  necessary  to  air  the  hall 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  day  by 
opening  the  doors  and  windows.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning  before 
the  fire  is  lighted,  giving  a  thorough 
ventilation  to  the  whole,  and  admit- 
ting the  wholesome  external  air  to 
every  part  of  this  central  reservoir.  If 
this  is  done  thoroughly  once  a  day  in 
the  winter,  and  aU  day  long  in  the 
summer,  the  house  is  kept  sweet  and 
wholesome.  While  this  airing  is  go- 
ing on  the  stove  is  lighting,  and  by 
the  time  it  b  sufficiently  heated  to  be 
of  any  real  service,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows may  be  closed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  raised  so  as  to  be  warm 
enough  to  avoid  a  severe  chill  when 
the  family  come  out  of  their  rooms. 
After  this  the  heat  gradually  rises  till 
the  hall  is  warm  enough  to  afford  a 
supply  of  air  to  all  the  bed-rooms  as 
well  as  those  which  are  used  for  other 
purposes ;  if  this  is  attended  to  pro- 
perly a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected, 
because  a  much  smaller  fire  will  warm 
a  room  into  which  no  cold  air  is  ad- 
mitted, than  will  be  required  for  one 
full  of  draughts  from  the  staircase- 
hall  as  well  as  from  without  In  all 
staircases  which  are  only  lighted  from 
a  skylight  there  should  be  a  provision 
for  thorough  ventilation  at  the  top,  if 
not  permanently,  yet  in  the  morning 
at  all  events.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
an  opening  in  a  skylight  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  air  without  also  admit- 
ting the  rain  ;  but  a  valve  on  the  plan 


already  alluded  to  may  always  be 
arranged  at  the  top  of  the  well,  and 
for  the  summer  there  ought  to  be  a 
very  large  opening  at  least  a  yard  in 
diameter,  or  more  if  possible.  No 
hoiise  can  be  thoroughly  healthy  with- 
out this,  if  lighted  by  a  skylight 
Where  sash  staircase  windows  are  in- 
troduced, they  alone  will  afford  aperfect 
escape  to  the  air,  if  opened  regularly. 

232.  Impracticable  Suggestions 

Of  various  kinds  have  recently  (1873) 
been  made  with  the  view  of  substituting 
close  stoves  for  our  open  grates,  on 
the  score  of  economy.  Owing  to  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  coal, 
there  was  some  reason  for  the  desire 
which  has  generally  been  felt  to  do 
something  in  this  duection,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  a  time  mav  come 
when  we  shall  have  to  abandon  the 
open  grate,  except  in  those  houses 
where  economy  is  entirely  neglected. 
But  there  are  sundry  objections  to  all 
the  plans  which  I  have  seen,  the  chief 
one  being  that  wherever  an  attempt  is 
made  to  utilise  the  heat  as  it  passes 
off  by  the  chimney  fine,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  diminishing  the  draught,  and 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  will  be  the  deposit  of  soot.  Now 
every  one  knows  the  inconvenience 
attaching  to  the  sweeping  of  our  ordi- 
nary chimneys,  but  when  a  horizontal 
flue  full  of  soot  is  to  be  cleared  out 
the  annoyance  and  injury  to  furniture 
are  increased  ten,  or  sometimes  a 
hundred,  fold.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
the  open  stove  burning  coal  {par,  220), 
whicli  is  now  so  common  in  our  shops 
and  railway  stations,  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  our  sitting- 
rooms,  but  this  fatal  defect  has  hitherto 
prevented  its  use  there,  and  I  see 
no  hope  of  overcoming  it  Captain 
Douglas  Galton  has  lately  invented  an 
air  chamber  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
grate,  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr. 
Bardwell's  above  described,  with  the 
addition  of  a  flue  open  to  the  above 
objection,  and  on  that  account  it  is,  I 
think,  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Bardwell's. 
The  Goldworthy  Gumey  or  "Gill" 
stove  answers  well  in  churches,  ballsy 
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■nd  olher  public  buildings,  presenting 
m  large  aro  of  heal -producing  surface, 
•nd  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
tbe  excessive  dicing  of  the  air  which 
occompuiies  other  stovea  on  simitar 
prindptes,  inasmuch  as  the  Gills  stand 
in  irater  at  their  bases,  but  it  is  not 
suited  for  rooms.  Pieires's  Pyro- 
pneutnatic  stove  is  an  improvement 
on  the  open  stove  above  described  bji 
the  adaption  of  fire-lumps,  to  form 
the  sides  in  lieu  of  iron,  but  has  also 
the  dogging  flue.  Lastly,  there  re- 
mailts  George's  Calorigen  stove,  in 
which  a  doable  coil  of  flue  arises  from 
the  top  of  an  open  stove,  either  coal  or 
gas  hcioe  burned.  To  the  fonner 
there  is  the  soot  objection  in  a  very 
marked  dq^ree,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  gas  it  is  by  far  the  most  econo- 
mical I  have  yet  seen,  of  those  which 
carry  sway  the  products  of  combus- 

333.  Stoves  witbout  Flues. 
The  various  gas  and  other  stoTcs 
which  are  bamt  in  the  room  without 
any  Sue  are  highly  objectionable  on 
accoottt  of  the  large  amount  of  gaseous 
products  injurious  to  health  which 
they  give  off  into  the  air  to  be  breathed 
by  it«  inhaUtants. 

334.  Open  Grates  Preferred. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  coal 
remains  at  anything  like  its  present 
price,   we  must  adhere  to  the   open 

Ete,  taking  care  <o  have  one  of  the 
t  construction,  and  if  possible  with 
an  air  chamber  behind,  as  already  de- 
,  scribed.  In  any  case  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat 
by  conduction  to  the  adjacent  wall,  by 
means  of  fire  bricks,  or  clay  lumps,  in- 
serted in  the  liacit  and  sides  of  the 
Ce.  A  recent  improvement  in  this 
ction  has  been  lately  patented  by 
Mr,  Looker,  of  Kingston  on  Thames. 
It  consists  of  a  false  back  made  of  fire- 
clay, sloping  from  the  back  of  the 
(Trate  at  the  lop  to  the  front  bars  at  the 
bottom,  and  perforated  at  the  lop  only. 
Thus  not  only  is  an  cicellcnt  non-con- 
dvcting   me<£um  interpoted  between  I 


1  metal  back  and  the  coal,  but  the 
'.ve  draught  caused  by  the  open 
p  prevented.      The  two  engrav- 


ings annexed  show  a  section  and  front 
view  of  this  "stove-tile,"  as  Mr. 
Looker  tenns  it,  and  from  a  careful 
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trial  of  it  I  am  salisiied  that  it  not  only 
economises  the  heat  by  preventing  con- 
duction, but  it  also  by  retarding  com- 
bustion consumes  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  coal.  The  ashes  collect 
""  "'  E  bottom  of  the  lile,  and  must  be 
Jonally  raked  out,  or  the  draoght 
not  be  sufficient.  An  affarenlly 
laj^r  Arc  than  usual  must  also  be  kept 
np,  but  the  quantity  of  coals  in  the 
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grate  is  not  in  accordance  with  this 
appearance,  owing  to  the  large  space 
occupied  by  the  tile.  The  price  for  an 
ordinary  sitting  room  grate  is  about  3s. 
— ^more  or  less,  according  to  size. 

235.  In  the  Basement  Story 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  eflect  a 
thorough  ventilation,  without  driving 
the  air  upwards  into  the  house.  In 
every  case  the  kitchen  should  be  cut 
off  from  tlie  rest  of  the  house  by  a 
spring-door  fixed  carefully  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  complete  barrier  when 
shut.  The  less  this  is  opened,  the 
sweeter  will  the  hotse  be  when  cookicg 
is  going  on  ;  but  if  there  is  a  thorough 
draught  of  air  from  the  back  area  to  the 
front,  even  in  town  houses  where  this 
spring-door  must  be  constantly  opened 


and  shut,  the  communication  is  so  far 
cut  off  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  fumes  of  the  dinner  before  the  din- 
ner itself.  The  great  secret  in  all  cases 
is  to  arrange  a  cross  current  of  air  on 
the  kitchen  side  of  this  spring-door,  and 
to  provide  that  there  shall  never  be  a 
draught  through  the  kitchen  blow- 
ing upon  this  door,  and  when  open, 
through  it.  A  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
to  visitors,  who  are  not  always  anxious 
to  know  on  what  their  hosts  are  going 
to  dine.  A  large  Amott's  valve  helps 
materially  to  ventilate  the  kitchen,  and 
to  carry  off  the  smell  of  cooking,  and 
its  introduction  should  never  &  ne- 
glected ;  while  a  Sheringham  also  aids 
m  the  introduction  of  fresh  outer  air 
without  A  draught 
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Sect   z.  — PRINCIPLES  OF 
LIGHTING. 

236.  By  the  Laws  of  Nature 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  afforded  to  us 
in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain  during 
a  certain  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  varying  in  length  from  twenty  to 
nine  hours  ;  and  in  addition  we  have 
the  reflection  of  his  rays  from  the  moon 
during  tlie  hours  of  night  for  nearly 
half  of  the  time  when  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
domestic  comfort  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays 
without  the  accompaniment  of  rain, 
snow,  and  wind ;  and  besides  this,  to 
take  care  that  in  his  absence  a  substi- 
tute shall  be  maintained  by  means  of 
artificial  light.  Hence,  we  have  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  introducing 
the  exact  amount  of  the  sun's  light 
which  will  suit  us,  unaccompanied  by 
the  inconvenient  attendants  mentioned 
above ;  and  also  the  various  modes  of 
artificially  illuminating  our  houses.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  upon  the 
laws  of  optics,  and  the  composition  of 


the  sun's  rays  ;  suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  they  come  in  a  straight  Une  from 
him  to  the  earth,  and  that  in  all  cases 
his  primary  rays  can  only  fall  upon 
such  objects  as  are  not  shadowed  by 
any  opaque  body.  In  our  latitude  the 
sun  rises  to  the  north  of  east  in  the 
summer,  and  sets  also  to  the  north  of 
west,  so  that  all  openings  except  those 
fiunng  due  north  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  have,  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
direct  rays  passing  through  them,  and 
this  is  of  consequence  in  deciding  upon 
the  position  of  windows.  Such  is  all 
that  need  be  inquired  into  ^di  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  natural  light 
of  the  sun,  that  of  the  moon 
being  for  all  domestic  purposes  quite 
useless. 

237.  The  Theory  of  the  Produc- 
tion of  Artificial  Light 

Is  as  follows  : — When  any  solid  sub- 
stance capable  of  bearing  the  fire  is 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  it 
emits  light,  varying  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
raised,  and  in  this  way  the  cinders,  by 
the  aid  of  gas  in  the  stove  made  for 
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the  purpose,  are  made  lo  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  fire.  When 
the  heat  is  raised  very  high,  the  colour 
becomes  almost  white ;  and  at  the 
highest  of  all,  there  is  a  tint  of  violet, 
as  in  the  case  of  lime  placed  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  When  these 
bodies  contain  a  certain  portion  of 
carbon,  they  go  on  emitting  this  light 
until  the  carbon  b  exhausted  by  its 
union  with  oxygen  and  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  this  process 
takes  place  still  more  easily  when  the 
carbon  is  already  converted  into  gas 
before  its  union  with  oxygen,  by  means 
of  hydrogen,  which  has  the  power  of 
rendering  it  gaseous.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  immediately  extinguishes  a  burning 
taper,  because  the  oxygen  entering 
into  its  composition  is  already  sur- 
charged with  carbon.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  hydrogen  must  be  present  in 
order  to  produce  a  flame,  for  the 
gaseous  product  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, or  carbonic  add  gas,  will  not 
suppoif  combustion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, extinguishes  a  light  immersed  in 
it.  The  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  are  not  only  very  gaseous,  but 
verv  combustible ;  and  readily  imiting 
with  oxygen,  either  pure  or  mixed,  as 
in  atmospheric  air,  they  give  off  the 
appearance  which  we  denominate 
flame.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
difference  between  incandescence  and 
flame.  In  the  former  case  combustion 
goes  on  by  the  union  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  from  which  results  a  gas  which 
is  opposed  to  any  further  combustion, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  flame,  hydrogen 
being  present,  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas  is  given  off,  which,  far  from  being 
opposed  to  combustion,  is  so  inflam- 
mable as  to  present  the  light  which  we 
call  flame.  Pure  charcoal  therefore 
bums  with  a  bright  and  vivid  glow, 
unattended  by  flame,  and  its  fumes  at 
once  put  out  a  lighted  taper,  just  as 
they  destroy  animal  life.  But  unbumt 
wood,  or  tallow,  or  oil,  or  spirits  of 
wine — all  of  which  contain  hydrogen 
— give  off  a  gas  containing  more  or  less 
of  carbonated  hydrogen,  and  present  a 
flame  varying  however  in  intensity  of 
heat  and  light.    It  is  in  this  respect 


that  coal  and  wood  differ  from 
coke  and  charcoal,  and  hence  the 
two  last  are  incapable  of  affording  a 
flame. 

23S.  The  Amount  of  Light 

Given  out  by  certain  materials,  or  their 
illuminating  power,  is  the  point  which 
chiefly  concerns  us,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  much  difference  in 
this  respect  in  those  which  are  in  com- 
mon use.  This  subject  will  more 
properly  be  considered  under  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  general  prin- 
ciples, which  forms  the  third  section 
of  this  chapter.  But  it  is  proper  here  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  that  the  illuminating 
power  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the 
gases,  but  upon  the  presence  of  other 
bodies  in  addition.  Nor  does  it  al- 
wa3rs  correspond  with  the  degree  of 
heat  developed,  though  in  the  main 
this  will  be  found  to  be  practically  the 
case  ui  our  domestic  lights.  The  light 
emitted  from  the  purest  flame  is  very 
feeble,  that  from  hydrogen  burning  in 
the  air  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  day- 
light :  but  if  a  cloud  of  dust  is  raised, 
as  by  beating  a  cushion  near  it, 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  particles 
immediately  renders  the  flame  more 
apparent.  A  much  more  vivid  in- 
crease of  light  takes  place  when  a 
piece  of  lime  is  introduced  into  the 
burning  jet  from  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  in  which  the  heat  is  not  in- 
creased, though  the  light  is  indefinitely 
greater.  All  flames  burning  in  atmos- 
pheric air  are  hollow,  the  chemical 
action  being  confined  to  the  surface 
where  the  two  gases  meet.  The  flame 
of  a  candle  consists .  of  three  distinct 
layers,  beginning  from  the  interior — 
1st,  a  dark  central  part,  easily  made 
apparent  by  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  and 
consisting  of  combustible  matter  drawn 
up  by  the  capillary  power  of  the  wick, 
and  rendered  volatile  by  the  heat ; 
2nd,  of  a  highly  luminous  cone,  which 
readily  deposits  carbon  when  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  body  :  and  3rd,  there 
is  another  cone  of  feeble  illuminating 
power,  but  of  a  high  temperature. 
The  reason  of  these  distinct  envelopes 
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existing  is,  that  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction  for 
oxygen,  the  latter  greatly  exceeding 
the  former  in  this  power  of  combina- 
tion. Hence,  when  both  are  present, 
and  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
the  hydrogen  takes  all  the  oxygen  to 
itself,  which  it  requires,  before  the 
union  of  that  element  with  carbon  is 
permitted.  In  the  case  of  the  candle 
or  lamp,  in  the  outer  portion  or  cone, 
both  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  meet 
with  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  and 
a  high  temperature  is  produced  with 
▼ery  little  light ;  but  m  the  second 
cone,  the  hydrogen  absorbs  all  the 
oxygen  which  can  reach  that  part  of 
the  flame,  leaving  the  carbon  to  act 
as  a  foreign  body,  and  thus  allow  of  the 
full  illuminating  power  being  evolved. 
If  the  proportion  is  exactly  such  that  the 
temperature  produced  outside  is  high 
enough  to  raise  the  carbon  to  a  white 
heat,  then  we  have  a  vivid  and  white 
light,  without  any  visible  smoke  ;  be- 
cause the  particles  of  carbon  are  united - 
with  oxygen  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
outer  circle ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  carbon 
is  not  heated  higher  than  a  red-heat, 
and  some  of  its  particles  are  deposited 
in  the  form  of  smoke,  not  being  heated 
high  enough  to  combine  with  oxygen 
as  they  emerge  from  the  interior.  A 
jet  of  coal  gas  shows  these  phenomena 
equally  well ;  and  if  the  gas  is  pre- 
viously mixed  with  air,  or  if  this  is 
forcibly  driven  into  it,  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  above-described  im- 
perfect combustion  are  rendered  very 
manifest.  In  this  case  there  is  suffi- 
cient oxygen  for  the  carbon  as  well  as 
the  hydrogen,  and  both  burning  to- 
gether, the  power  of  illumination  is 
almost  entirely  lost.  Hence,  it  be- 
comes in  all  cases  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, to  obtain  the  admission  of  exactly 
the  proper  amount  of  air,  without  over- 
doing iL 

239.  The  Kindling  Point 

At  which  combustion  is  carried  on 
without  extraneous  aid,  varies  much  in 
the  different  substances;  thus,  phos- 


phorus will  bum  at  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  sulphur  at  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water;  pure 
hydrc^cn  may  l)e  inflamed  by  a  wire 
at  a  red  heat,  while  coal-gas  requires  a 
white  heat  for  the  purpose.  As  com- 
bustion in  these  substances  ceases  when 
they  are  lowered  beneath  the  above 
degrees,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  effect  in  order  to 
extinguish  flames,  and  hence  the  power 
of  wire-gauze,  which,  as  in  the  Davy 
lamp,  puts  out  the  flame  entirely  by 
cooling  the  gas ;  from  its  acting  as  a 
perfect  concUictor  of  caloric,  the  com- 
bustion ceases  during  the  passage  of 
the  gas  through  its  meshes.  In  the 
same  way,  oils  are  rendered  more  in- 
flammable by  being  heated  before  being 
submitted  to  the  contact  with  the 
wick ;  and,  in  other  cases,  when  very 
inflammable  substances  are  used,  as 
camphine  or  paraffin,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  temperature  of 
the  reservoir  being  raised  too  high,  or 
the  material  will  burn  in  a  body  and 
explode,  instead  of  by  a  gradual  sup- 
ply. Certain  mixtures  of  air  with 
gases  are  explosive,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  lighted  taper,  as  in  the 
case  of  fire-damp  and  coal-gas,  both  of 
which  when  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  air  explode  with  a  loud  re- 
port and  great  expansive  power.  It 
IS  from  thb  circumstance  that  the  chief 
danger  occurs  in  the  use  of  gas,  though 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  only  in 
one  definite  proportion  will  this 
dangerous  result  take  place,  and 
hence  leakages  so  often  occur  with- 
out it. 


Sect,  a.— ECONOMY   OP   NA- 
TURAL LIGHT. 

240.  Amount  of  Light  required. 

As  the  sun's  rays  are  not  now  taxed, 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  mode* 
of  their  admittance  under  economical 

Principles ;  but  when  it  is  discovered 
y  experience  that,  though  the  human 
tax-gatherer  makes  no  call  for  rates, 
yet  the  sun  himself  levies  his  toll  in  the 
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shape  of  the  destruction  of  furniture, 
occasioned  by  his  bleaching  and  warp- 
ing powers,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  avoid  such 
results.  If  it  were  not  for  this  effect, 
and  for  the  intense  heat  which  would 
sometimes  be  developed,  it  would  be 
perhaps  now  desirable  to  make  the 
sides  of  our  rooms  entirely  of  glass. 
It  is  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  sun's  direct  rays  are  invigorating 
and  healthy  when  not  too  intense,  and 
hence  it  is  right  to  admit  them  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  comfort  and  the 
protection  of  furniture.  In  all  cases 
there  must  be  a  compromise,  and 
there  must  be  such  a  provision  that 
the  sun  may  either  be  admitted  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  room  healthy  and 
cheerful,  or  else  excluded  altogether 
when  the  room  is  not  inhabited,  or  his 
rays  are  too  powerful.*  But  if  the 
whole  side  of  tlie  room  is  of  glass  it  is 
difficult  to  effect  the  latter  object ;  and 
as  this  extension  of  the  transparent 
material  is  scarcely  at  any  time  neces- 
sary, it  becomes  apparent  tliat  the 
introduction  of  glass  in  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  area  of  the  wall  is 
about  the  proper  quantity.  Frequently 
a  quarter  of  this  space  in  glass  is  all 
that  is  devoted  to  light,  and  in  open 
situations  facing  the  south  this  is  suffi- 
cient ;  but  in  towns,  where  buildings 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
almost  always  obstruct  many  of  the 
sun's  rays,  one-third  is  the  least  which 
should  be  allotted.  The  nearer 
windows  are  carried  up  to  the  ceiling 
the  more  completely  is  the  light  ad- 
mitted ;  but  when  cornices  and  curtains 
are  introduced,  it  is  of  no  use  admit- 
ting the  light  to  their  backs,  only  to 
be  spent  in  fading  their  colours.  It  is 
usual,  therefore,  in  such  rooms  to 
leave  a  space  of  about  a  foot  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  curtain-rod 
and  fringe.  In  thb  country  single 
glass  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  the  weather,  whilst  it 
admits  the  light ;  but  where  a  greater 
protection  from  the  cold  is  required, 
as  in  the  case  of  invalids,  a  double 
window  should  be  inserted,  which  acts 


as  a  non-conductor,  from  its  containing 
between  the  two  layers  of  glass  a 
stratum  of  ^r  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 
Except  in  the  case  of  invalids,  in  the 
winter  season  all  windows  are  made  to 
open,  as  already  mentioned  in  par. 
128,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  describe 
the  various  blinds  by  which,  when  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  desired 
in  the  room,  they  may  be  excluded, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  over-airious.  For  thiis 
purpose  five  sets  of  blinds  are  em- 
ployed :— 1st,  ordinary  roller  blinds  ; 
2nd,  Venetian  blinds ;  3rd,  bonnet 
blinds ;  4th,  shutter  blinds ;  and  5th, 
dwarf  blinds. 

241.  Roller  Blinds 

Consist  of  some  soft  and  smooth  mate- 
rial, as  holland,  calico,  or  tammy, 
which  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  from 
the  roller  on  which«it  is  wound.  There 
are  various  modes  of  rolling  this  mate- 
rial, the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  wliich 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  pulley,  top 
and  bottom,  worked  by  a  cord  ;  others 
by  a  cord  suspended  from  a  pulley  at 
the  top  ;  and  a  third  set  by  means  of 
a  spring  contained  within  a  box  at  the 
end  of  the  roller.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  one  generally  adopted  in  small 
houses,  and  in  the  bedrooms  of  larger 
ones,  on  account  of  its  slight  cost.  It 
is,  however,  liable  to  constant  breakage 
of  the  cord,  but  then  any  housemaid 
can  restore  it  to  a  state  of  efficiency. 
Of  the  second  class,  I  have,  I  think, 
tried  nearly  every  variety,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  been  found  to  answer,  in 
consequence  of  the  varying  nature  of 
the  friction  on  which  they  depend. 
The  choice  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
rests  between  the  tassel  pulley  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  spring  roller, 
which  is  a  cylinder  of  tin,  containing 
a  coiled  spring,  and  provided  with  a 
ratchet  wheel  at  one  end.  On  this  the 
blind  is  carefully  tacked,  and  the  spring 
being  wound  up  bv  means  of  the 
ratchet  wheel,  the  whole  is  inserted  in 
the  brackets,  which  are  screwed  to  the 
head  of  the  sash  frame.  A  cord  is 
attached  to  the  lever  of  the  ratchet, 
and  this  being  pulled^  liberates  tlie 
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done  bf  diBwin{;  down  a  cord  with  a 
tassel  attached,  which  hangs  from  its 

342,  Venetian  Blinds 
ConiUt  of  a  series  of  laths,  varying  in 
width,  and  of  a  length   sufficient  10 
itach  from  side  to  side  of  the  window. 


up  mto  bones,  as  shown  in  (he  illus- 
tration below  The  latter  are  far 
superior  in  every  way,  inaimuch  as  in 
this  clitnate  wc  have  many  gloomy 
days,  even  in  summer,  when  blinds  of 


"^|[mi 
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Each  of  these  is  perforated  by  two  or 
ibive  OTal  holes,  through  which  a  cord 
passes  attached  to  the  lowest  lath, 
which  is  much  strong  than  the  rest, 
and  ultimately  nrnning  over  as  many 
pulleys  in  the  topmost  lath,  also  very 
strong ;  after  which  the  two  or  three 
coTxls  are  gathered  together  and 
descend  to  the  hand,  sn  that  by  pull- 
ing them  all,  the  whole  blind  is  tsiscd, 
detcetiding  again  by  its  own  weight, 
and  retained  at  any  height  by  lixing 
the  cord.  A  ladder  of  loops  opposite 
each  of  these  holes  keeps  the  laths  at 
their  proper  distances,  and  another 
cord  attached  to  the  top  lath  turns 
them  at  any  angle  which  may  be 
desired.  On  the  out^de  of  windows 
Venetian  blinds  are  also  fixed  (see 
Egnre),  but,  from  the  power  which 
the  wind  has  over  than,  they  are  not 
DOW  much  oscd,  their  place  being 
sn^qilied  by  the  canvas  bonnet  blinds. 

243.  Bonnet  Blinds 
Are  made  of  canvas,  and  are  either 
mere  teinporaiy  fixtures,  taken  down 
bt  the  winter,  or  so  made  as  to  draw 


this  description  are  not  deurable  ;  bat 
as  their  cost  is  only  aliout  one-third  of 
those  which  draw  up,  they  are  some- 
I  imcs  adopted  fromeconomicalmotives; 
but  Ihey  will  not  last  more  than  five  or 
six  summers,  whereas  those  securely 
protected  by  bones  will  remain  sound 
for  three  times  that  period.  These 
blinds  ere  now  becoming  generally 
used  in  all  situations  where  the  sun 
has  great  power,  and  as  they  admit 
plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  much  more  efCicacious  than  the 
Venetians. 

344.  Shutter  Blinds 

Are  merely  outside  shutters,  Inmed 


with  strong  lalhs  set  obliquely,  in- 
serted in  Ihe  styles  ;  they  eichide  the 
sun  molt  effectually,  and  at  the  same 
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time  admit  the  air,  but  they  give  a 
gloomy  appearance  to  an  inhabited 
room,  and  are  objected  to  on  that 
account. 

245.  Dwarf  Blinds. 
Are  intended  to  keep  off  the  observa- 
tions of  the  neighbours  or  passengers, 
and  are  chiefly  used  in  towns ;  they 
are  generally  made  with  light  maho- 
gany frames,  either  filled  up  with 
moveable  perpendicular  lath,  on  the 
Venetian  principle,  or  else  with  wire- 
gauze  or  perforated  zinc.  In  all  cases 
they  are  intended  to  allow  the  inmates 
of  the  room  to  see  outwards,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  prevent  the  reverse 
from  taking  place. 

246.  The  Prices 

Of  these  several  blinds  in  London  are 
as  follows,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
be  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain  : — 

Prices  of  Window  Blinds. 

s.  d. 
Best    inside    Venetian    blinds 

(painted  any  colour)  per  foot  o  9 
Small  sizes,  under  15  feet,  each  11  o 
Best  linen  Holland  rollingblinds, 

per  foot i^    ...    o    6 

Small  sizes,  under  15  feet,  each  6  o 
Best  linen  Holland  spring  rolling 

blinds per  foot    o    9 

Small  sizes,  under  15  feet,  each  10  o 
Dwarf  Venetian  blinds,  per  foot  3  6 
New    painting,     taping,    and 

lining  Venetian  blinds 

per  foot    o    5 
Wire  gauze  blinds,  painted  any 

colour,   plain,   in  mahogany 

frames,  per  foot  i     8 

Ditto   ditto  ornamented   with 

panel  lines  per  foot    i  10 

Ditto   ditto  ornamented  with 

lines  and  comers  ...  ,,  26 
Ditto  ditto  ornamented   with 

borders    „        29 

Ditto  ditto   ornamented   with 

gold  lines  and  comers  „  29 
Plain  and  ornamental  writing  in 

gold,  on  wire  blinds,  per  in.  o  3 
Ditto  ditto  in  colour  ditto  ,,  02 
Prench   polishing    small    size 

frame  each    i    o 


Transparent    blinds,   in  great 

variety,       from  2s.  6d.  each 
Outside    Venetian    blinds,    to 

draw  up  in  cases^  painted  any 

colour,    per  ft.     I    O 

Ditto  ditto  small  sizes,  under 

16  feet       each  26    o 

Outside  striped  cloth    blinds, 

blue  striped  cloth,      per  foot    2     i 
Ditto  best  outside  cloth  (striped) 

the  hood  to  fix  at  any  height 

per  foot    2    6 
Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet 

each  34  o 
Ditto  with  circular  heads,  per  ft.  2  4 
Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet, 

each  36  o 
Outside  shutter  blinds,  painted 

any  colour per  foot    2    9 

Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet 

each  45    o 


Sect.  3.— ECONOMY  OF  ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT. 

247.  Cost  of  Various  Lights. 

Guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
been  explained  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter,  it  becomes  now  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  most  efficacious 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest 
artificial  li|[ht  which  is  capable  of  being 
used.  This  subject  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  foreign  to  the  practice  of 
house-building,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
the  omamental  or  decorative  part  of 
the  internal  work,  and  that,  where 
gas  is  to  be  had,  its  adoption  or  re- 
jection ought  to  be  decidea  on  at  once, 
for  the  reasons  which  are  given  else- 
where. On  the  degree  of  artificial 
illumination  also,  in  great  measure, 
depend  the  colours  of  the  wails, 
papers,  etc.,  so  that  on  all  accounts 
the  sooner  this  matter  is  settled  the 
better.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
inquiry  there  are  several  disturbing 
elements,  as,  for  instance,  the  amount 
of  light  required,  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  gas,  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  must 
enter  into  the  calculation.    It  is  now 
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clearly  ascertained  that^  in  proportion 
to  the  light  given,  no  material  comes 
near  to  gas  in  economy  and  power ; 
and  under  suitable  conditions  it  will 
always  be  used  by  those  who  examine 
into  the  question  for  themselves,  and 
who  are  guided  by  economical  prin- 
ciples. I?o  one  will  maintain  tor  a 
moment  that  gas  is  as  pleasant  in 
every  respect  as  an  equivalent,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  sufficient,  number  of  wax 
candles  or  moderator  lamps.  The 
first  of  these  give  a  most  delightful  and 
steady  light,  and  are  superior  to  all 
other  modes  of  illumination,  but  their 
expense  is  so  enormous,  that  in  families 
where  economy  is  of  importance,  their 
use  is  forbidden  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Composite  candles  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  wax,  but  their  light  is 
not  quite  so  pleasant,  and  when  a 
strong  illuminating  power  is  demanded, 
they  will  only  serve  in  the  absence  of 
gjas.  The  use  of  lamps  in  which 
paraffin  is  burnt  is  now  restricted  to 
situations  where  gas  is  not  to  be 
attained,  inasmuch  as  they  are  obnox- 
ious to  all  its  objections,  and  have 
many  of  their  own  besides.  In  the 
following  remarks  the  various  plans  of 
artificial  illumination  will  be  examined, 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  compa- 
rative cost  ot  each,  for  a  period  of  nve 
hours,  will  be  given,  which  is  about 
the  average  duration  of  an  ''evening 
at  home." 

248.  The  Various  Kinds 

Of  artificial  light  adopted  in  our  houses 
are  confined  to  three  principal  groups, 
viz.  : — 1st  Candles  composed  of  fatty 
matters,  which  are  solid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  this  climate,  and  capable 
therefore  of  being  used  without  any 
kind  of  lamp,  but  merely  requiring  a 
holder  or  candlestick.  2nd.  (3f  lamps, 
in  which  oils,  paraffin,  turpentines, 
&c.,  are  burnt,  which  being  quite  fluid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  require 
the  aid  of  some  machine  to  hold  the 
material,  and  distribute  it  at  the  proper 
rate.  3rdly.  Of  gas  produced  from 
coal  or  oil,  and  burning  at  the  mouth 
of  tubes  which  conduct  it  to  the  part 
to  be  lighted. 


Sect.  4.  — CANDLES  AND 
CANDLE  -  MAKING  MA- 
TERIALS. 

249.  Candles, 

As  burnt  in  the  present  day,  may  be 
grouped  into  four  classes,  namely,  1st, 
those  made  from  bees-wax,  known  as 
wax-candles;  2nd,  neutral  fat,  as 
spermaceti,  tallow,  and  stearine 
candles;  3rd,  fat  acid,  known  as 
stearic-acid  candles  ;  4th,  composite 
candles,  being  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid 
and  neutral  fat ;  5th,  the  various 
candles  obtained  from  natural  petro- 
leum,  and  its  artificial  imitation 
paraffin  ;  6th,  the  new  material  for 
candles  known  as  Ozokerit,  and  only 
sold  by  the  Messrs.  Field,  as  a  patent 
compound.  The  substances  from 
which  these  are  made  are  wax,  sper- 
maceti, tallow,  palm-oil,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  petroleum,  and  paraffin. 

250.  The  Consistence 

Of  these  fats  varies  fiom  that  of 
cream  to  the  solid,  compact,  and 
resonant  mass  known  as  wax.  The 
neutral  fats  and  fat  acids  may,  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  be  separated  into  two,  or 
sometimes  three,  aifferent  substances, 
which  mix  with  each  other  in  any 
indefinite  proportion.  Thus,  by  sub- 
mitting tallow  to  pressure  between 
layers  of  paper,  the  latter  material 
becomes  impregnated  with  a  per- 
manently fluid  oil,  or  oldn^  as  it  is 
called ;  whilst  the  solid  remnant 
becomes  harder,  more  brittle,  and 
more  difficult  of  fusion ;  and  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  solid  fats,  mar* 
garine  and  stearine^  more  or  less  acidi- 
fied. 

251.  Saponification. 

When  the  neutral  fat  is  brought  in 
contact  with  alkaline  solutions  at  a 
high  temperature,  it  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change,  termed  saponifica- 
tion.  The  soap  thus  formed  is  again 
acted  on  by  mineral  acids,  which  con- 
vert the  margarine,  stearine,  and  olein 
into  tnargarkf  stearic ^  and  oleic  acids. 
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Bat  in  addition  to  these  substances, 
another  is  evolved  by  the  saponifica- 
tion of  fats,  of  a  sweet  taste  and 
watery  consistence,  soluble  also  in 
water  itself,  and  called  glycerine;  this 
last  peculiar  fluid  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  acidified 
fat  has  been  separated.  All  these 
bodies  wUl  hereafter  be  found  alluded 
to  in  the  various  candle-making  pro- 
cesses. 

252.  Wax 

Is  obtained  from  the  comb  of  the 
honey-bee,  and  in  its  original  state  is 
knovi'n  as  bees'-wax,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  honey  still  united 
with  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
will  not  burn  steadily  ;  nor  would  its 
deep  yellow  colour  be  approved  of  in 
the  drawing-room.  To  get  rid  of 
these  objectionable  qualities,  the  wax 
is  purified  and  bleached,  by  first  soak- 
ing it  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling 
it  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  wax  is 
allowed  to  collect  at  the  top,  and  to 
become  solid  by  cooling,  when  it 
is  still  to  be  bleached,  which  effect 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  light 
and  air  upon  it  while  in  the  most 
minute  state  of  subdivision  of  which  it 
is  capable,  that  is,  in  very  thin  Laminae. 
Chlorine  bleaches  wax  very  readily, 
but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  it  very 
brittle.  When  thoroughly  bleached, 
the  wax  is  cast  into  the  thin  round 
cakes,  in  which  form  white  wax  is  sold. 
Bees'-wax  melts  at  145  degrees  Fah- 
renheit; white  wax  at  155  d^ees. 
It  is  adulterated  with  tallow,  stearic 
add,  spermaceti,  resin,  white-lead, 
starch,  and  sometimes  pea-meaL 

253.  Spermaceti 

Is  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
sperm  whale,  where  it  lies  encased  in 
a  large  hollow,  which  holds  from  half 
a  ton  to  a  ton  of  this  substance, 
mixed  with  sperm  oil.  The  two 
together  are  pressed  in  horse-hair  bags, 
from  which  the  oil  runs  out,  leaving 
the  spermaceti  itself  behind,  and  it 
only  requires  to  be  heatedand  skimmed, 
and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of 
potash  to  make  it  fit  for  the  market  as 


pure  spermaceti.  This  has  little  or  no 
smell  or  taste,  and  has  a  semi-trans- 
parent whitish  colour,  with  an  im- 
gular  crystalline  fracture ;  it  melts  at 
112  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  bums 
with  a  clear  light  very  similar  to  that 
of  wax.  It  is  not  capable  of  a  very 
great  amount  of  adulteration,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  transparency,  which  is 
impaired  by  any  admixture. 

254.  Tallow 

Is  properly  the  hard  internal  fat  or 
suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  but  often 
mixed  M'ith  that  of  the  horse,  both  in 
the  tallow  of  this  country,  and  in  that 
imported  from  abroad.  It  is  obtained 
by  melting  the  suet  slowly,  after  cut- 
ting it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
pressing  it.  The  remnant  from  this 
process,  consisting  of  the  cellular 
membrane  in  which  the  fat  was  con- 
tained, called  ^^a^'^J,  is  sold  for  feed- 
ing dogs,  poiiltry,  &c.  Tallow  melts 
at  92  degrees.  It  is  chiefl)^ adulterated 
with  the  soft  fat  of  the  surface  of 
animals,  and  with  that  of  the  hog, 
both  of  which  cause  candles  composed 
of  this  adulterated  material  to  flicker 
and  sputter.  Tallow  is  now  ascertained 
to  consist  of  two  solid  substances, 
namely,  stearic  and  maxgaric  adds, 
and  two  liquids— oleic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine, whicli  are  easily  separated  by 
severe  cold;  and  also,  though  not  so 
easily,  by  certain  chemical  methods, 
two  of  which  will  presently  be  de- 
scribed. 

255.  Varieties  of  Flame. 

All  four  of  these  substances  bum  with 
flames  of  different  colours,  and  afford- 
ing light  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
Stearic  and  margaric  adds  give  a  full 
flame,  with  comparatively  intense  light, 
whilst  that  of  oleic  add  is  nearly  as 
intense,  but  whiter ;  glycerine,  on  the 
other  hand,  emits  a  scarcely  visible 
blue  flame,  requiring  a  large  oropor- 
tion  of  carbon  in  the  wick,  and  there- 
'fore  being  wholly  unfit  for  illuminating 
purposes.  It  is  found  to  be  desirable 
to  get  rid  of  the  oleic  acid,  on  account 
of  its  low  melting  point,  and  con- 
sequent softness  to  the  touch,  while 
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the  glycerine  is  injurious  from  the 
deficiency  in  its  lighting  power,  and 
from  its  requiring  the  presence  of 
a  large  wick,  as  above  mentioned. 
Hence  the  chief  aim  of  the  candle- 
maker  is  to  remove  them  by  economic 
methods  so  as  U>  save  them  for  cer- 
tain purposes  to  which  they  are  better 
adapted.  The  oleic  acid  is  highly 
prized  for  oiling  wool,  and  the 
glycerine  for  many  purposes  in  medi- 
cine and  the  arts,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  detailed  in  future 
chapters. 

256.  Palm  Oil 

Is  now  largely  consumed  in  this 
country  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It 
has  a  buttery  consistence  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  is  of  a  yellowish  or  orange 
colour,  being  almost  red  when  quite 
fresh,  with  an  agreeable  sweetish 
smelL  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Elais 
guianensis,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  This  oil  melts  at 
So  degrees,  and  may  be  separated 
by  cautious  pressure  into  two  portions, 
one  fluid,  daine;  the  other  solid, 
palmiUn^  easily  convertible  into  pal- 
mitic2j6A^  resembling  stearic.  Or  rather 
margaric  acid,  and  being  the  sub- 
stance which  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
composite  candles  sold  by  Price  and 
Co.,  of  Vauxhall,  the  detailed  manu- 
fiicture  of  which  is  given  under  that 
head.  Palmitin  melts  at  118  degrees, 
and  palmitic  acid  at  1 16  degrees 
Fahroiheit 

257.  Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Is  extracted  trom  the  kernel  of  the 
common  cocoa-nut,  Cocos  nucifera. 
It  also  contains  elaine,  and  a  solid  fat, 
giving,  by  chemical  processes,  a  sub- 
stance called  cocink  acid,  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  palmitic  acid  de- 
scribed in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
which  is  used  for  simiUur  purposes 
to  form  the  cocoa-nut  composite 
of  the  shops.  It  melts  at  95 
degrees,  and  consequently  these 
candles  are  not  so  hard  in  the 
hot  summer  weather  as  the  palm  oil 
composite,  which  melts  at  about  116 
degrees. 


258.  Petroleum 

Is  obtained  as  a  natural  oil  from  deep 
wells,  sunk  some  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  soil  in  various  parts  of 
America.  It  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  crystal  oil,  and  crystallized 
in  body,  like  our  English  paraffin, 
but  it  does  not  pay  to  import  the  latter 
into  this  country. 

259.  Para£Bn 

Is  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  Bog- 
head coal  at  a  low  temperature,  from 
which  comes  over  a  crude  oil  of  a 
dark  colour  and  thick  consistence. 
This,  when  purified  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  redistilled,  is  separated  into  four 
distinct  products  :  1st,  naphtha ;  2nd, 
paraffin  oil,  used  for  lamps  in  this 
country ;  3rd,  lubricating  oil ;  and, 
4th,  crystallized  paraflin,  which  is 
afterwards  made  into  candles. 

260.  Wax  Candles 

Are  made  by  dipping  fine  cotton 
wicks  in  wax  melted  carefully,  so  as 
to  avoid  raising  its  temperature  un- 
necessarily. These  are  then  drawn 
through  holes  in  a  board,  and  when 
cool  are  dipped  again  and  again,  each 
time  passing  them  through  the  hole, 
and  thus  removing  the  superfluous 
wax.  But  this  method  does  not  pro- 
duce the  fine  smooth  gloss  on  the 
surface  which  is  required,  and  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  casting  in  a 
mould,  the  candle  being  first  brought 
up  to  a  certain  size  by  dipping,  as 
above  described,  and  then  finished  by 
placing  it  in  a  hot  mould,  and  filling 
up  the  vacancy  between  its  sides  and 
the  candle  with  melted  wax.  It  is 
found  that  without  this  precaution  the 
wax  has  a  tendency  to  form  into 
crystals,  and  break  up  into  sections, 
and  to  avoid  this,  the  only  plan  is  to 
make  all  but  the  outside  in  successive 
layers  by  dipping. 

261.  Neutral  Fat  Candles 
Are  made  either  by  casting  or  dipping, 
the  various  materials  being  all  capable 
of  being  worked  in  either  way  when 
carefully  melted  and  cooled.     Sper- 
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maceti  candles  are  chiefly  cast,  and 
as  now  manufactured  they  are  of 
great  beauty,  very  clean  in  the  hand, 
and  affording  a  good  light.  Tallow 
and  stearine  candles  are  made  either 
by  casting  or  dipping,  and  are  hence 
called  ta&ow  "moulds"  or  "dips," 
or  cocoa-nut  "moulds"  or  **dips," 
as  the  case  may  be.  Tallow  candles 
are  of  three  kinds — moulds,  dips,  and 
rushlights.  Moulds  and  dips  have  each 
a  cotton  wick,  while  the  rushlight 
has  one  of  rush.  In  making  the 
mould  candle  the  wick  is  strained  from 
top  to  bottom  in  a  pewter  mould,  into 
which  the  melted  tallow  is  poured, 
and  when  cold  extracted  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  sold.  They  are  called 
long  or  short  sixes,  fours,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  them  which 
make  a  pound.  Dips  are  made  by 
dipping  the  wicks  in  the  melted  tallow 
again  and  again,  until  they  have 
acquired  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  allotted  ;  after  each 
dipping,  except  the  last,  the  candle  is 
drawn  through  a  hole  in  a  board  so 
as  to  remove  all  superfluous  lumps,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  intended  shape. 
Rushlights  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  dips.  Tallow  for  candles  should 
be  a  mixture  of  beef  and  mutton  suet, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter,  if  the 
kidney-fat  or  suet  only  is  used,  but 
if  any  subcutaneous  fat  is  mixed  with 
it,  more  than  half  of  mutton  fat  must 
not  be  employed,  or  the  smell  will 
be  exceedingly  unpleasant  Tallow 
candles  always  smell  more  or  less 
disagreeable,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  not  used,  except  from  economical 
considerations ;  but  as  they  give  a 
good  light  when  regularly  snuffed, 
they  still  maintain  their  hold  upon 
those  who  value  this  quality  more 
than  they  dislike  the  unpleasant  smell, 
which  is  chiefly  given  out  when 
actual  combustion  ceases,  and  the 
fatty  matters  are  passing  off  into  the 
air  without  suffering  decomposition. 
There  are,  however,  two  great  objec- 
tions to  these  candles,  one  being, 
that  from  the  size  of  the  wick  it  is  not 
all  burnt  to  ash,   and  requires  con- 


stant snufTmg ;  the  other,  the  dis- 
agreeable smell  after  being  put  out. 
To  these  objections  spermaceti  is  not 
obnoxious,  as  the  olein  and  glycerine 
are  removed  from  it  in  its  preparation. 

262.  Stearic -acid  Candles, 

As  originally  made,  consisted  of  what 
was  then  called  "stearine,"  but  which 
is  now  considered  to  be  more  or  less 
impure  mixture  of  stearic  and  margaric 
acids.  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying 
tallow  by  lime,  and  then  decomposing 
the  insoluble  soap  thus  formed  by  boil- 
ing it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  after 
which  the  residue  is  submitted  to  a 
strong  press,  by  which  the  oily  and 
watery  particles  are  entirely  got  rid  of, 
leaving  a  white  solid  mass  behind. 
This  process,  however,  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive one,  requiring  from  14  to  16 
lb.  of  lime  and  about  30  lb.  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  cwt.  of  tallow,  and  the 
product  fit  for  candles  is  less  than  half 
of  the  weight  of  tallow  operated  on, 
whilst  the  oily  and  watery  particles  are 
comparatively  worthless.  It  is  there- 
fore little  used  in  the  present  day. 
Arsenic  was  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  stearine  into  candles  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  manufacture ;  but  it 
is  now  discarded,  partly  because  it  was 
found  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  but 
chiefly  from  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  doing  away  with  all  neces- 
sity for  it.  The  object  in  using  it  was 
to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the 
stearic  acid  in  cooling,  which  took 
place  because  the  material  was  poured 
into  the  moulds  at  the  temperature  of 
240°  Fahrenheit.  In  modem  candle- 
making,  the  material  is  poured  into  the 
moulds  at  so  low  a  temp>erature  that 
congelation  has  already  begun,  and  in 
this  state  the  formation  of  crystals  is 
effectually  put  a  stop  to,  so  that  arsenic 
is  not  required,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  used. 

263.  Palmer's  Metallic-wicked 

Candles 

Are  made  of  sUarine^  but  it  is  not 
pure,  being  manufactured  under  the 
old  process  from  tallow  deprived  of  a 
part  of  its  claim  or  oily  matter.     The 
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chief  advantage  of  these  candles  is 
that  the  wicks  in  burning  curl  down 
very  much,  and  consequently  do  not 
require  snuffing.     This  result  is  pro- 
duced from  their  being  compounded 
of  seyeral  strands  in  each  ;  and  one  of 
these  being  made  up  with  the  addition 
of  bismuth  in  a  state  of  sub-division, 
bums  at  a  different  rate  to  the  rest.    In 
addition  to  this  the  wicks  arc  wound 
spirally  round  a  rod  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  in  this  state  they  are  dipped 
in  the  tallow,  the  result  being  that  the 
wicks  not  only  turn  on  one  side  in 
burning,  but  they  each  turn  away  from 
the  other,  which  in  a  compound  wick 
composed  of  four  is  very  remarkable 
and  ingenious.    They  are  used  in  tubes 
forming  the  stands  of  lamps,  crowned 
with  a  glass,  and  in  these  tubes  they 
are  constantly  pressed  up  against  the 
top  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  therefore 
they  always  present  the  wick  at  the 
same  height.  The  four-wicked  Palmer's 
candle  gives  a  very  good  light,  nearly 
equal  to  a  modirateur  lamp,  or  to  a 
small  fish-tail  gas-burner ;  it  is  called 
iii^  magnum.  The  three-wicked  candle 
only  gives  half  this  light,  and  is  very 
rarely  used  in  consequence.    The  two- 
wicked  about  that  of  a  candle  and  a 
half;  and  the  small  metallic  single- 
widced  candle,  eight  to  the  pound,  gives 
about  three-ouarters  of  the  light  of  an 
average  mould  when  snuffed,  or  of  a 
composite  candle.    The  single  wicks 
last  not  quite  six  hours ;  the  double 
wicks,  which  are  six  to  the  pound,  last 
about  four  and  a  half  to  nve  hours ; 
and  as  the  price  of  all  is  8d.  per  pound, 
except  the  magnums,  which  are  9d. 
per  lb.,  and  bum  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
very  extravagant,   they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  cheap  as.  well  as 
steady  light ;  but  they  can  never  be 
made  equal  to  either  wax,  oil,  cam- 
phine,  or  gas,  in  intensity  and  whiteness 
of  light. 

264.  Varieties  of  Stearine. 
A  host  of  other  Stearine  Candles  are 
sold  under  various  names,  and  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  goods  of 
the  Belmont  Company  ;  but  the  above 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  at  all 


worth  the  consumer's  notice,  and  they 
are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
those  made  under  the  patents  obtained 
by  the  Belmont  Company,  known  as 
••Price  &  Co.,"  whose  manufactures 
are  finding  their  way  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  England  have  no  com- 
pel it  or — upwards  of  700  tons  of  candles 
beingmadc  by  them  every  month.  Two 
sorts  of  candles  of  this  Company  are, 
however,  to  be  classed  with  the  stearic- 
acid  candles,  being  composed  of  the 
purest  palmitic  acid,  a  substance  very 
similar  to  stearic  acid,  but  obtained 
from  palm  oil :  these  are  the  patent 
Belmont  wax  and  sperm  candles  ;  but 
as  their  composition  will  scarcely  be 
understood  without  a  reference  to  that 
of  the  other  products  of  this  establish- 
ment, I  shall  defer  any  account  of  them 
to  the  next  paragraph,  where  will  be 
found  a  description  of  the  process 
carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
different  candles,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
firm,  who  lias  delivered  several  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  at.  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

265.  Price's  Composite. 
The  candles  known  as  Price's  Com- 
posite (under  the  several  distinguishing 
names  of  best  composite,  and  com- 
posites Nos.  I,  2, 3,  and  4)  are  obtained 
oy  submitting  any  of  the  cheaper  fats, 
as  animal  tallow,  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  to  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Six  tons  of  the  raw 
material,  usually  palm  oil,  are  exposed 
to  the  combined  action  of  6}  cwts.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  tem- 

?erature  of  350  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
n  this  process  glycerine  is  decorn- 
posed,  laige  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  given  off,  and  the  fat  is  changed 
into  a  mixture  of  fat  acids  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  with  a  high  melting  point. 
This  is  washed  to  free  it  from  the 
charred  matter  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  then  transferred  into  a  still,  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded  by  means  of 
steam.    The  steam  is  heated  to  560 
degrees  Fahrenheit,   in  a  system  of 
pipes,   similar  to  those  used  in  the 
manufecture  of  iron  by  hot  blast,  and 
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its  only  use  is  to  save  the  still,  and 
reduce  the  gaseous  loss  in  distillation. 
The  product  is  beautifully  white,  and 
is  known  commercially  as  stearic  acid, 
but  it  is  still  to  be  submitted  to  some 
other  modifications,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Belmont  Company  apply  it. 
Thus,  it  is  converted  into — 

1st  —  Patent  Belmont  Wax 
Candles,  made  of  this  distilled  acid 
from  palm  oil,  hot  pressed,  and  com- 
posed of  what  is  cdled  palmitic  acid, 
out  slightly  tinged  with  gamble  to 
imitate  the  colour  of  natural  wax. 
Their  light  is  equal  to  that  of  wax, 
but  rather  more  red;  and  as  their 
melting  point  is  high,  and  they  do  not 
therefore  soil  the  fingers  more  than  the 
material  which  they  are  meant  to 
imitate,  they  are  well  adapted  for  use 
in  warm  climates  or  rooms. 

2nd. — Patent  Belmont  Sperm 
Candles,  the  same  as  the  wax,  but 
uncoloured. 

3rd. — Best  Composite  Candles, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  this  hard 
palmitic  acid  and  the  simple  stearine 
from  the  cocoa-nut  oil  These  are  not 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  soil  the  fingers 
almost  as  much  as  tallow,  but  they 
have  little  or  no  smell.  They  are 
therefore  not  fit  for  hot  climates.  In 
the  colour  and  intensity  of  the  light 
which  they  give,  they  very  nearly 
resemble  wax,  the  cocoa-nut  having 
more  hydrogen  in  its  composition,  and 
in  that  way  correcting  the  over  red 
light  of  the  palm  acid. 

4th.— Composites  Nos.  i,  2,  and 
3,  are  made  of  palm  acid  and  cocoa- 
nut  stearine,  the  relative  proportions 
varying  according  to  the  relative  mar 
ket  prices  of  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut 
oU  at  the  particular  time  when  the 
candles  are  made. 

5th. — Composite  No.  4  is  a  sort 
of  candle  more  recently  introduced, 
giving  a  good  light,  at  a  low  price. 
They  are,  however,  of  a  dark  colour, 
•with  a  shade  of  chocolate,  and  this  is 
an  insurmountable  objection  with  those 
who  are  led  by  their  eyes  rather  than 
by  their  noses,  to  reject  them  in 
favour  of  tallow  moulds  at  the  same 
price. 


266.  Manufacture  of  Stearine 

Candles. 

All  the  stearine  candles  are  cast  in 
a  mould  in  the  usual  way,  and,  as  they 
cool  into  a  uniform  mass,  none  of  them 
require  dipping.  In  1S54  the  Belmont 
Company  patented  a  mode  of  sepa- 
rating the  glycerine  from  the  stearine 
and  margaric  acids,  by  passing  steam 
at  a  very  high  temperature  into  palm 
oil  or  other  fats ;  and  in  this  way  many 
hundred  tons  have  since  been  worked  ,: 
but  I  believe  the  process  is  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  sulphuric  acid  method 
detailed  above.  An  American  chemist, 
Mr.  Tighlman,  had  previouslv  done 
this,  but  in  a  more  complicated  mode, 
pumping  the  fat  and  water  through  a 
coil  of  pipe,  heated  to  about  612 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  under  a 
pressure  of  2000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
either  of  these  processes  have  any 
commercial  value,  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  extreme  degree  of  ability 
with  which  they  have  been  carried  out 
is  deserving  of  every  success.  A 
further  improvement  has  subsequently 
been  patented  by  one  of  the  firm 
of  Price  and  Co.,  by  which  the  ob- 
jectionable greasy  surface  of  the  stearic 
acid  is  done  away  with.  It  has  long 
been  the  object  of  the  composite 
candle-maker  to  coat  his  candles  with 
a  surface  of  wax  or  other  clear  material, 
as,  for  instance,  spermaceti,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  employ  such  harder  materials 
at  their  natural  points  of  melting  ;  but 
this  is  objectionable.  The  present 
improvement  consists  in  employing  a 
solvent  for  the  harder  or  less  easily 
fusible  materixd  used,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  melting  point,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
its  application  to  candles  and  night- 
lights,  the  solvent  quickly  evaporating 
after  the  casing  or  external  coating  has 
been  produced.  It  is  preferred  to  employ 
a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  white  wax  ; 
but  any  other  hard  candle-making 
material  may  be  used,  combined  with 
a  solvent,  when  carrying  out  the  inven- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  mix  stearic 
acid  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  white 
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wax,  and  to  dissolve  these  materials  in 
a  proper  solvent ;  and  it  is  preferred 
to  use  about  half  their  weight  of  ordi- 
nary, or  the  methylated,  spirits  of 
wine.  By  rapidly  dipping  candles 
made  of  low  melting  materials,  or 
night-lights,  into  this  solution,  and 
withdrawing  them,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  hard 
materia],  which  may  be  immediately 
bandied.  A  similar  coating  may  also 
be  obtained  by  pouring  the  solution  of 
stearic  acid  and  wax,  or  other  solutions 
of  candle  material,  into  the  ordinary 
moulds,  and  then  pouring  it  out  again, 
so  as  to  leave  a  thm  casing  of  it  in  the 
moulds,  in  like  manner  to  what  has 
before  been  done  when  using  hard 
material  in  a  melted  state  without 
solvent,  and  concluding  the  formation 
of  the  candles  or  night-lights  by  pour- 
ing in  an  inferior  material,  or  one 
melting  at  a  lower  temperature.  By 
this  improvement,  night-lights,  or 
com|x>site  candles  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  handled  with  as  much  impimity  as 
ii'ax  or  sperm  candles ;  this  removes 
the  only  objection  to  their  use. 

267.  Paraffin  Candles 

Are  cast  like  wax  and  spermaceti,  and 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  possessing  the  highest 
illuminating  power.  By  experiment  it 
has  been  found  that  184  lbs.  of  paraf- 
fin give  the  same  light  as  23  lbs.  of 
spermaceti,  26  lbs.  of  wax,  29  lbs.  of 
composite,  and  36  lbs.  of  tallow. 
Hence,  comparing  the  illuminating 
power  with  the  prime  cost,  they  are 
actually  cheaper  than  composite.  Like 
them  they  are  oi>en  to  the  objection 
that  when  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air 
ihey  are  liable  to  gutter,  and  indeed 
in  a  more  marked  dq^ec. 

268.  Ozokerit  Candles 

Gosely  resemble  paraffin  in  all 
respects,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  possess 
no  advantage  over  them. 

269.  The  Wicks 

Of  all  candles  but  those  of  common 
tallow  are  made  with  a  twist  or  plait, 
which  compels  them  to  turn  on  one 
side  in  buniing,  and  thus  to  do  away 


with  the  necessity  for  snuffing ;  and 
the  composite  candles  being  deprived 
of  their  glycerine,  they  do  not  require 
nearly  so  large  a  wick  as  those  made 
of  tallow.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  a  common  mould  burnt  at  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  will  consume  its 
wick,  inasmuch  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  coming  into  close  contact  with  the 
carbon  of  the  wick,  it  is  wholly  con* 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  without 
leaving  any  solid  carbon  behind,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  wick  is  enveloped 
bv  the  usual  cone  of  unbumt  caSt  as 
already  described  at  paragraph  239. 
These  candles,  therefore,  resemble 
those  made  of  wax  in  burning  without 
being  snuffed,  and  indeed  in  all 
respects  but  in  appearance  and  in 
their  greasiness  to  the  touch,  they 
approach  very  nearly  to  that  much- 
prized  material.  They  flicker  rather 
more  in  burning,  and  when  submitted 
to  a  draught  of  air  or  carried  from 
place  to  place,  they  gutter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  waste  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  substance,  as  in  fact  do  the 
real  wax  and  sperm  candles.  For 
these  reasons  the  composites  are  not 
suited  to  servants*  purposes,  and  can 
only  be  used  in  a  state  of  quiescence ; 
but  when  thus  employed  tney  form  a 
very  perfect  light,  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  cost,  are  the  best  candles 
in  the  market,  paraf&n  excepted. 

270.  Night-lights 
Are  made  and  sold  by  sewral  manu- 
facturers to  supersede  the  old-fashioned 
rushlight,  which  they  most  effectually 
do  in  every  respect  but  cheapness, 
where  the  old  article  has  a  slight  ad- 
vantage. These  night-lights  are  merely 
very  short  pieces  of  stearic  acid  or 
stearine  with  a  fine  vrick,  and  are  burnt 


either  by  means  of  a  glass  in  which 
they  are  dropped,  and  which  serves  to 
hold  the  material  when  melted,  or  by 
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enclosing  them  in  a  thin  roll  of  paper 
or  wood-shaving ;  in  which  latter  case 
they  require  to  be  placed  in  a  shallow 
vessel  of  water,  about  a  quarter  or  half 
of  an  inch  deep  in  that  fluid,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  danger  of  the  envelope  catching 
fire.  They  do  not  smell  disagreeably, 
like  the  rushlight;  and  when  well  made, 
as  by  Price  and  Co. 's  last  mode,  they 
do  not  flicker  in  their  burning,  but 
give  a  steady,  small  light,  very  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  They  are  sold  in  boxes 
of  ten  or  twelve  each,  at  6d.  per  box. 

271.  Candlesticks. 

All  the  modem  composite  candles, 
and  also  the  spermaceti,  and  the 
patent  wax  and  sperm,  as  well  as  those 
made  of  paraffin,  as  remarked  in  para- 
graph 269,  are  very  liable  to  gutter 
when  carried  in  the  hand,  or  when 
submitted  to  tlie  action  of  a  draught. 
To  avoid  this  in  the  former  case,  hand- 
candlesticks  are  made  with  glasses 
nearly  to  the  level  of  a  short  candle  ; 
and  no  long  one  should  ever  be  carried 
about.  This  kind  of  hand-candlestick  is 
a  very  useful  addition  to  our  present 
means  of  comfort,  and  is  also  much 
more  economical,  by  saving  the  loss  of 
material  occasioned  by  guttering.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  ordi- 
nary candlesticks,  as  their  use  is 
familiar  to  every  one. 

272.  Several  little  Contrivances 
Have  been  invented  for  securing  the 
candle  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick, 
but  they  are  not  in  very  general  use — 
the  usual  mode  being  to  wind  a  piece 
of  paper  round  the  bottom  01  the 
candle.  They  are  all  made  with  some 
modification  of  a  metal  spring,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  soon  become  covered 
with  some  kind  of  oxide,  whether  they 
are  of  iron  or  brass,  they  are  objected 
to  on  that  score.  Messrs.  Field  have 
introduced  candles  with  conical  ribbed 
ends  which  fit  any  socket  without  paper. 

273.  Save-alls 

are  used  by  the  economical,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  the  lowest  inch  of 
the  candle,  which  would  otherwise  melt 
in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  and 
not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  injure  the 


metal  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it.  The 
best  kind  of  save-all  is  a  short  piece  of 
china  of  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  candle,  but  having  a  single  spike  of 
iron  projecting  up  instead  of  a  wick. 
This  spike  is  easily  forced  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  candle  when  it  is  bumtwithin 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  if 
this  is  neatly  done,  the  candle  impaled 
upon  the  point  is  continuous  in  appear- 
ance with  the  china,  and  a  casualobserver 
would  scarcely  notice  the  addition. 


Sect.  5.— OIL,  CAMPHINE,  PA- 
RAFFIN, AND  THE  LAMPS 
USED  WITH  THEM. 
274.  The  Materials 
Which  have  hitherto  been  noticed  as 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
light,  have  all  been  of  a  solid  consis- 
tence, at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
they  only  become  liquid  just  before 
being  burnt,  when  the  heat  arising 
from  the  flame  produces  just  sufficient 
liquefaction  in  the  material  close  to  the 
wick  to  enable  the  latter  to  draw  it  up 
by  capillary  attraction.  But  those 
materials  which  I  am  now  about  to 
describe  are  all  liquid,  except  in  severe 
frosts,  and  consequently  some  appara- 
tus must  be  devised  for  holding  them 
and  supporting  the  wick,  which  would 
otherwise  be  drowned  in  its  own  liquor. 
Numberless  lamps  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  present  day 
very  few  are  found  to  be  effectual.  It 
will,  however,  be  first  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  fluids 
which  are  found  to  be  most  serviceable, 
and  which  are,  turpentine  or  camphine, 
naphtha^  paraffin— petroleum  oil  (crjre- 
tal  oil  of  the  shops),  colza  or  rape  oil, 
and  tlie  variousyfi//  oilSy  commonly  sold 
as  seal  oil  and  sperm  oil ;  and  besides 
these,  there  are  several  liquids  sold  the 
composition  of  whicliNis  kept  secret, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
advantages  over  those  mentioned  above. 

275.  Oil,  Spirit,  or  Essence  of 

Turpentine 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the 

crude  turpentine  of  commerce,  the  solid 
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residue  being  the  common  resin. 
When  rectified,  it  forms  that  clear 
transparent  spirit  which  is  used  for  so 
many  purposes ;  and  as  prepared 
especially  for  burning  in  the  Vesta 
lamp  (for  which  purpose  it  is  kept 
carefully  excluded  from  contact  with 
atmospheric  air),  it  is  called  camphine. 
This  last-named  fluid  is  merely  tur- 
pentine distilled  in  vacuo  ;  and  as  it 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  it  quickly  becomes  spoiled 
for  the  purposes  of  the  lamp,  by  ex- 
posure in  an  open  vessel.  Spirit  of 
turpentine,  or  camphine,  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of^  combustion,  the  only 
objection  being  its  smell,  which  is 
Tery  disagreeable.  It  also  requires 
great  care  in  the  admission  of  the  air, 
for  if  not  exactly  in  the  right  proportion 
a  quantity  of  carbon  is  deposited  in 
a  solid  state,  and  the  lamp  is  said  to 
smoke.  When  the  camphine  has 
absorbed  any  quantity  of  oxygen,  this 
unites,  to  form  water,  with  a  portion 
of  the  hydrogen,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  to  be 
burnt  above  what  the  remaining  quan- 
tity  of  hydrogen  is  capable  of  effecting 
with  the  oxygen  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  atmospheric  air. 

276.  Coal  Naphtha, 

Produced  from  coal  tar  by  distillation, 
and  Pyroxilic  Spirit,  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  dry  wood,  are  some- 
times mixed  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  sold  as  *'  burning  fluid  "  for 
lamps.  Some  of  these  fluids  are  very 
useful  when  freshly  mixed,  but  they  do 
not  keep  long,  and  there  is  always  an 
uncertainty  about  them  which  renders 
their  employment  a  very  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. The  **  Pyi'ogenic  fluid" 
sold  by  Holmes  of  Holbom  Hill, 
appears  to  resemble  this  compound, 
and  it  certainly  gives  an  extraordinary 
light  at  a  very  little  cost.  Its  compo- 
sition is  a  secret. 

277.  Paraffin  and  Petroleum 
Have  already  been  alluded  to  at  pars. 
258-9.    The  chief  thing  to  be  attended 


to  in  purchasing  them  is  to  ensure  the 
respectability  of  the  vendor,  as  when 
impure  they  are  liable  to  explode  at  a 
dangerously  low  temperature.  This, 
however,  is  well  known  in  the  trade, 
and  no  respectable  shopkeeper  will 
sell  an  article  which  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  in  this  respect. 

278.  Colza  Oil 

is  the  produce  of  the  Brassica  an/ensii, 
which  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
France  and  Belgium.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  seed  by  pressure,  and  is  then 
purified  of  its  mucilage  and  colouring 
matter  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  largely  adulterated  since  it  has 
come  into  general  use,  with  the  oil  of 
the  common  rape,  Brassica  naptis, 
clarified  in  the  same  way. 

279.  Pish  Oils 

Are  those  obtained  from  oily  fish, 
and  also  from  the  various  cetacea 
and  other  marine  mammalia,  which 
have  a  coat  of  blubber  under  their 
skins.  They  consist  chiefly  of  those 
known  as  codf  seal,  sperm,  /lead-matter, 
and  whale  oils.  These  are  now  sold  at 
prices  which  show  clearly  that  sperm- 
oil  and  head-matter  (which  being 
obtained  from  the  same  whale,  is  also 
sold  as  sperm  in  the  retail  trade),  cost 
three  times  as  much  as  cod,  seal,  or 
whale  oil.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  is 
now  so  high,  that  it  is  almost  prolii- 
bited  as  a  means  of  producing  light ; 
and  seal  oil  is  that  which  is  commonly 
used  in  those  few  families  which  still 
adhere  to  the  use  of  fish  oil.  But  the 
smell  and  dirt  accompanying  its  use 
are  so  disagreeable,  that  for  oil  lamps. 
Colza  oil  is  rapidly  pushing  it,  as  well 
as  the  other  fish  oils,  out  of  consump- 
tion. Sperm  oil  is  obtained  both  from 
the  blubber  and  the  head-matter  of 
the  spermaceti  whale  ;  when  analyzed 
it  is  found  to  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparison  with 
wax: — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 
Wax, pure,  80.3     ...    8.5  ...   11.2 
Sperm  oil,  78.11    ...11.70...  10.19 
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280.  The  Lamps 

Now  used  in  our  domestic  residences 
for  burning  the  oils  just  described 
are  very  limited  in  number,  being  chiefly 
the  carcel  or  moderator  lamp^  with  its 
modification,  the  indicator  lamp,  the 
vesta  ox  campkine lampy  iht  solar  lamp, 
the  Brighton  spirit  lamp  (burning  a 
fluid  the  exact  composition  of  which  is 
a  secret),  and  the  Queen*s  reading-lamp. 
The  old  Aigand  lamp,  and  the  Annular 
French  lamp,  in  wmch  sperm  oil  was 
burnt,  as  well  as  the  improvement 
upon  the  latter  introduced  by  Mr. 
Parker,  to  avoid  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  ring  of  that  flrst  mentioned,  have 
all  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  are  now  out  of  date,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  other  lamps,  which 
were  never  fairly  established  in  general 
use«  from  some  inherent  defect  in  their 
formation.  It  will  suffice,  therefore, 
to  examine  each  of  those  above- 
mentioned,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple  in  construction. 

281.  The  Simple-Wick  Oil  Lamp 

Consists  of  a  mere  tube  of  brass,  or 
other  metal,  with  a  slit  in  it,  and  of 
a  size  sufficient  to  hold  a  cotton  wick 
without  its  slipping  through.  This 
tube  is  attached  by  brazing  or  solder 
to  a  cap  which  screws  down  upon  the 
receptacle  for  the  oil,  and  the  super- 
fluous length  of  wick  is  allowed  to  lie 
coiled  up  in  it.  In  a  very  short  time, 
if  the  oil-holder  is  filled,  the  oil  is 
drawn  up  into  the  wick,  and  it  will 
then  bum  until  the  cotton  becomes 
coated  with  carbon  deposited  from 
the  oil,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  mucilage 
and  resin,  &c.  When  this  deposit 
has  reached  a  certain  thickness  it  must 
be  removed,  either  by  scis- 
sors or  by  any  blunt  mstm- 
ment,  which  easily  breaks 
it  ofl*,  and  then  the  point  of 
a  large  pin  thrust  into  the 
groove  in  the  tube  will 
readily  raise  the  wick  to 
its  proper  level.  Two  or 
more  such  wicks  nxed  side  by  side,  as 
shown  above,  or  a  wide  and  flat  wick, 


will  give  more  light  in  proportion 
than  a  single  small  round  wick.  Any 
oil  will  bum  in  this  way;  and  the 
lamps  are  to  be  bought  from  6d. 
upwards. 

282.  The  Solar  Lamp 

Was  invented  about  thirty  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  burning, 
without  smoke,  common  fish  oils, 
and  this  it  does  very  eff"ectually, 
though  not  without  slightly  giving:  off 
the  unpleasant  smell  peculiar  to  those 
materials.  It  requires  cleanliness  in 
its  use,  but  no  great  skill,  as  its  con- 
straction  is  very  simple.  The  principle 
mainly  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
heated  fish  oil  ascends  by  capillary 
attraction  much  more  readily  than  cold 
oil ;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture, a  hollow  cone  of  metal,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  reservoir,  is  fixed  over 
the  flame,  with  a  hole  at  the  top 
through  which  it  ascends.  By  the 
power  which  metals  have  of  rapidly 
conveying  heat,  this  cone  soon  warms 
the  oil  beneath,*  and  the  peculiar  action 
of  this  lamp  is  then  developed.  It  is 
necessary  that  air  should  be  freely 
admitted  under  the  cone,  which  is 
effected  by  perforations  at  the  sides ; 
and  by  this  addition  alone  the  ordinary 
lamp  is  rendered  much  more  useful 
and  capable  of  affording  a  steady, 
white,  and  vivid  light,  instead  of  the 
yellow  and  dim  glimmer  afforded  on 
the  original  plan.  But  when  added 
to  the  lamp  invented  in  the  last  century 
by  Argand,  and  used  with  common  seal 
oil,  which  will  not  bum  in  that  lamp, 
it  gives  quite  as  good  a  light,  and  at 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost, 
seal  oil  being,  as  already  shown,  about 
one-third  the  price  of  sperm.  The 
Argand  lamp  consists'of  a  cirailar  wick 
of  cotton  woven  into  a  tube,  which  is 
placed  between  two  cylinders  of  brass 
or  copper,  and  is  raised  or  depressed 
by  turning  the  outer  one  to  the  right  or 
left.  This  action  effects  the  intended 
purpose  by  means  of  a  spiral  groove 
cut  on  the  exterior  of  the  inner  tube, 
in  which  runs  a  traveller  connected 
with  the  wick  and  with  the  outside  tube, 
so  that  as  the  latter  is  turned  it  raises 
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or  depmses  tlie  tiavcUer  in  the  gioove, 
and  with  it  the  widi.  The  central 
tube  is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
resentojr  of  oil,  where  air  is  admitted 
to  it;  so  that  when  the  cylindrigai 
wick  is  lighted  it  has  a  constant 
supply  of  air  to  its  interior  as  well 
as  its  exterior,  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts being  thus  thoroughly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  oxygen,  which, 
as  already  explained  (par.  2.1S),  is 
necessary  for  perfect  combustion,  a  ' 
for  nroiding  the  deposit  of  carbon 
the  shape  of  smoke.  When  the  solar 
cap  or  cone  is  applied  to  this  lamp,  a 
very  perfect  machine  is  accomplished 
for  tlie  use  of  the  eye,  though,  a  ' 
as  the  nose  is  concerned,  not  qui 
desirable.  Id  the  original  Argand 
lamp  the  glass  was  a  mere  cylinder  ; 
then  a  shoulder  was  added ;  and  of 
lale  years  in  that  for  the  solar  lamp  an 
actual  contraction  of  Ihe  glass  is  made, 
by  which  the  current  of  air  is  driven 
against  the  flame,  ensuring  a  still  more 
perfect  combustion.  It  is  now  chieBy 
used  in  halts  and  othcrsitualions  where 


the  objectionable  smell  is  not  of  much 
importance.  For  a  sketch  of  this 
modification  of  Ihe  solar  and  Argand 
lamps,  see  figure,  which  shows  aseclion 
<rf  the  various  parts  described  above. 
The  price  varies  from  7s.  6d.  to  3C1S.,  or 
more,  according  to  pattern. 

283.  The  Vesta  Lamp, 
For  burning  camphine,  is  the  next  in 
point  of  priority  of  invention,  and  in 
simplidljr  of  construction,  it  being  a 
iiioditication  also  of  Ihe  Ai^nd  lamp, 
by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  combus- 
tion of  a  liquid  which  otherwise  de- 
Kts  a  lai^  quantity  of  carbon.  This 
p  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Young, 
at  about  Ihe  same  time  as  the  solar  I 
lamp ;   and  his  object  has  been  an-  | 


ding  up 


swered  fully,  when  the  material  he  re- 
commends is  pure  and  carefiilly  pro- 
tected from  the  cotitact  of  the  air.  In 
principle  it  tliffers  from  the  AimaA. 
and  solar  lamps  in  the  following  pomts: 
— ist,  Ihe  re«rve,  instead  of^  beir^ 
heated,  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
for  the  reason  that  camphine  is  exceed- 
ingly volatile  ;  2nd,  the  wick  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  cog-wheel  and  rack, 
which  is  more  simple  than  that  used 
in  the  At^nd,  but  cli^  when  used 
in  oil;  3ra,  instead  of  the  flame  being 
drawn  to  a  point,  as  in  the  solar  and 
Argand  lamps,  in  spite  of  the  internal 
current  of  air,  it  is  in  this  tamp  thrown 
outwards  or  expanded  against  the  outer 
cunrnt,  by  means  of  a  metal  button, 
which  is  nxed  on  a  rod 
from  the  middle  of  the  in 
these  several  ways,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  contracted  glass,  the  carbon 
of  the  camphine  is  effectually  submitted 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  is  thoroughly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid.  (For 
the  form  of  this  lamp,  see 
figure.)  It  is  very  readily 
trimmed,  by  cutting  the 
wick  off  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  above  the  level  | 
of  the  inner  tube,  and  it  only 
requires  to  have  this  done 
every  lime  it  is  burnt,  and 
to  be  kept  replenished  with 
camphine,  in  order  to  en- 
sure B  good  light — that  is, 
as  I  have  already  observed, 
if  the  camphine  is  of  good 
quality  and  carefully  kept  from  the  air. 
In  the  process  of  burning,  a  certain 

auantity  of  resin  is  deposited  upon 
le  outer  lube,  and  this  should 
be  chipped  off  two  or  three  times 
a    week.      In   order    to   preserve  the 

fihine,  it  is  sold  in  tin  cases 
ully  corked ;  and  if  these  have 
their  corks  immersed  in  water  by  in- 
vening  them  in  a  basin  half  filled 
with  it,  during  the  time  when  they  are 
'"  """?,  the  camphine  will  keep  for  a 
lerable  time.  One  great  point 
necessary  to  their  successful  use,  is  to 
avoid  turning  the  wick  dirwn.  It  may 
any  time  be  turned  ap  without  in- 
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jury,  but  if  this  is  overdone,  and  the 
wick  is  turned  down  again,  it  never 
afterwards  bums  so  clearly.  This 
lamp  gives  an  exceedingly  pure  light, 
of  a  very  steady  character,  and  white 
colour.  There  is  little  or  no  smell  of 
camphine,  but  to  a  delicate  nose  the 
result  of  the  combustion  is  always 
objectionable,  giving  a  faint  odour, 
father  sweet  and  sickly,  and  when  the 
camphine  is  impure,  highly  offensive. 
Since  the  general  introduction  of  the 
Moderator  and  Indicator  Lamps  the 
Vesta  has  been  generally  neglected, 
and  deservedly  so. 

2S4.  A  Small  Camphine  Night- 
light 

Is  sold,  which  is  a  very  useful  addition 
to  the  bed-room,  and  an  exceedingly 
cheap  mode  of  keeping  up  a  nocturnal 
glimmer  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  one  objection,  consist- 
ing in  the  fact,  that  it  is  very  readily 
extinguished  either  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  fce  lamp,  or  by  a  careless 
attempt  to  light  a  candle  at  it.  This 
little  lamp  is  merely  an  ordinary  re- 
servoir, with  a  simple  tube  containing 
a  common  cotton  wick ; 
this  is  invested  with  a 
hollow  cone  of  metal,  to 
the  inside  of  which  the 
air  is  admitted,  and  which 
may  be  raised  or  lowered 
upon  the  flame  at  pleasure 
(see  figure).  It  bums  very 
steadily,  and  gives  a  light 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  at  the  cost  of 
a  farthing  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  camphine. 

285.  The  Cartel  or  Moderator 
Lamp 
(with  its  modification  the  Indicator, 
to  be  presently  described)  is  the  latest 
real  improvement  upon  our  table 
lamps ;  and  it  is  now  gradually  be- 
commg  introduced  into  general  use,  as 
the  best  kind  of  lamp  for  lighting  our 
rooms,  though  still  rather  an  expen- 
sive one.  The  great  difficulty  in  all 
oil  lamps  is  to  supply  the  oil  suffi- 
ciently to  the  wick  without  an  over- 


flow, which  is  apt  to  grease  the  furni- 
ture or  dress.     In  the  solar  lamp  a 
reservoir  is  provided  for  this  purpose, 
which  must  be  emptied  every  day,  or 
oil  alternate  days ;  and  the  same  is 
tlie  case  with  those  lamps  in  which  the 
oil  flows  downwards  from  reservoirs 
above  the  level  of  the  wick — as,  for 
instance,    the    French    annular  lamp 
already  alluded  to  as  out  of  fashion. 
In  the  Moderator,  however,  the  oil 
is  forced  up  from  a  cylin- 
drical chamber  below  by 
means  of  a  large  piston, 
which  is  driven  down- 
wards by  a  spiral  spring. 
See  figure,  in  which  a 
indicates  this  spring  ;  p 
is    the    chamber    con- 
taining the  oil ;  c  is  the 
piston — but  this,  instead 
of  being  thick  and  solid, 
like  the  ordinary  pump, 
has    a    loose   fringe  of 
leather    which,    at    its    upper    part, 
does    not    quite    fit    the    inside    of 
the  cylinder.      By  this  plan  the  oil 
readily  passes  downwards  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder,  because  the 
leather  then   recedes  from  its  walls; 
but  the  moment  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  piston,  the  oil  in 
the  cylinder  expands  the  leather,  and 
causes  it  to  fit  most  accurately,  pre- 
venting the  oil  from  returning,  and  in 
this  way  acting  as  a  valve,  whilst  it 
also  prevents  the  piston  from  getting 
out  of  repair.      This,  therefore,  is  a 
perfect  pump  acted  on  by  a  spring ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  spring  is 
wound  up  and  the  oil  allowed  to  reach 
the  wick  is  as  follows  :— The  piston- 
rod  is  toothed,  and  is  acted  on  by  a 
cog-wheel  at  D,  which  is  moved  by  a 
common  handle  outside  the  lamp,  and 
checked  by  the  incompressibility  of  the 
oil.     Near  this  rod  is  a  small  double 
telescope-lube,  one  part  sliding  into 
the  other,  so  that  it  may  adapt  itself 
in  length  to  the  position  of  the  piston. 
The  lower  end  of  this  is  soldered  into 
the  piston,  and  the  upper  pours  its 
contents  over  the  wick,  the  amount  of 
oil  being  regulated  by  a  wire  which  is 
introduced  into  the  tube,  and  may  be 
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enlarged  or  diniintsbcd  al  pleasure,  so 
as  to  control  the  supply,  uid  make 
it  only  slightly  greater  than  the  con- 
sumption of  oil  ly  ihe  wick.  The 
tabe,  as  a  malter  of  course,  conununi- 
cates  with  the  oil  below,  and  when 
the  spring  is  in  action  after  being 
wound  up,  it  conveys  the  oil  slowly 
from  the  chamber  to  tiie  wick,  which 


[>d 

Ihe  loose  edge  of  the  piston  and  hlls 
the  lower  part  of  Ihe  cylinder  ready  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  the 
piston  as  soon  as  (he  hand  is  removed. 
There  is  aJso  another  key  above  Ihe 
piston-rod  handle,  which  torus  the 
stage  on  which  the  cotton  wick  is 
fixnl  upwards  or  downwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  istensily  of  tbe 
flame-  These  lamps  are  made  in 
great  numbers  and  of  various  qualitiei 
some  being  very  inferior  in  iheir  illu- 
minating power,  bul  the  gteatcr  part 


omamenlol    articles.  ,    _ 

vary  immensely,  but  the  general  cha- 
racter may  be  summed  up  under  Ihree 
classes — ist,  Ihe  dwarf  lamps,  capable 
of  being  raised  by  stands  ;  3ml,  table 
lamps,  in  which  the  reservoir  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pillar ;  and  3rd, 
vase  lamps  (see  figure,  A,  B,  and  c), 
intermedialc  between  the  two.  These, 
again,  are  variously  ornamented  by  Ihe 
different  manufacturert.  The  price 
varies  from  j^i  los,  lo  £%  iss.  6d.,  or 

286.  The  Indicator  Lamp 

Is  sold  by  Mr.  Brighl,  successor  to 
Mr.  Argand,  Ihe  celebrated  lamp- 
maker  of  Itru ton* street.  Bond-street. 
In  general  construclion  and  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  Moderator,  but 
difTers  from  it  in  one  most  essenlial 
point,  namely,  in  gelling  rid  of  Ihe  nc- 
ces^ly  for  carehiUy  trimming  Ihe  wick 
every  day,  which  is  a  constant  source 
of  disappointment  in  the  French  in- 
vention. In  Mr.  BrJght's  pktn  the 
nicks  are  sold  prepared  for  burning, 
the  upper  edges  being  slightly  charred 
for  that  purpose.  1  hey  are  stifTened 
with  wax,  or  some  similar  sulistance, 
and  are  merely  dropped  into  their 
places.  If  tbe  lamp  is  not  burned 
more  than  three  or  four  hours,  they 
may  be  relighted,  but  olhcrwise,  a 
new  wick  must  be  supplied  each  day 
at  lliecost  of  oncliatfpcnny.  Another 
novel  feature  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  stage  carrying  the 
wick  is  raised  by  a  co^ed  rod  and 
wheel,  so  that  instead  of  adiusling  (he 
shoulder  of  the  glass  to  the  proper 
height  in  reference  lo  the  flame,  (he 
latter  is  adjusted  to  the  glass,  and  of 
course  this  is  far  the  more  easy,  espe- 
cially after  the  lamp  is  lighted.  When 
this  is  turned  down,  the  flame  becomes 
very  low,  but  on  turning  i(  up  again 
after  any  reasonable  interval  (an  hour 
or  two),  the  flame  is  as  bright  as  ever. 
In  pu(ting  out  the  lamp,  instead  of 
turning  down  the  wick,  it  is  turned  up 
till  the  glass  coals  the  flame  so  much 
as  to  pul  it  out.  After  trying  these 
lamps  for  several  years,  I  can  con&- 
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dently  recommend  them  as  superior  in 
all  points  to  the  Moderator,  except  in 
the  extra  cost  of  tbe  wicks,  which  may 
be  set  down  as  one  farthing  a  day, 
or  thereabouts.  The  flame  is  much 
steadier  and  brighter,  and  far  less 
liable  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Mode- 
rator, which  in  experienced  hands  is 
no  dpubt  an  excellent  lamp,  but  is 
not  fit  for  careless  servants.  The 
name  "  Indicator "  is  given  to  this 
lamp  from  a  simple  arrangement 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
winding  up. 

287.  Holmes'  Olefiant  Gas  Lamp 

Consists  of  a  small  brass  tube,  closed 
at  one  extremity,  and  at  about  three- 
quaiters  of  an  inch  from  this  drilled 
with  six  or  eight  fine  holes.  A  com- 
mon cotton  wick  is  passed  w^ith  a 
forked  wire  nearly  up  to  these  holes, 
and  is  then  cut  off  close  to  the  open 
end,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  what 
he  calls  his  pyrogenic  fluids  when  it  is 
fit  for  use.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
heat  the  brass  tube  with  a  piece  of 
paper  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which 
the  spirit  is  volatilised,  or  converted 
into  gas,  which,  as  it  issues  out  of 
these  fine  openings,  in  little  jets,  is  set 
on  fire,  and  bums  with  a  very  pretty 
appearance,  giving  a  good  light  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  The  lamp  is 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  6s.  6d.  to 
15s.  ;  but  there  is  a  slight  smell  of  the 
fluid  which  is  not  adapted  to  sitting- 
rooms,  though  quite  innocent  in  a  hall 
or  passage.  Its  cheapness,  however, 
makes  it  adopted  by  many  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupation,  require 
a  steady,  strong,  and  pure  light,  and 
who  cannot  am)rd  to  pay  for  those 
which  are  quite  free  from  smell. 

288.  The  Paraffin  Lamp 

Is  now  extensively  used  by  those  to 
whom  economy  is  the  primary  object. 
In  it  a  long  flat  wick,  one  end  of  which 
lies  in  the  reservoir  of  parafhn,  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
simple  cog-wheel  and  tooth  until  it 
lies  at  the  proper  height  beneath  a 
slit  of  a  corresponding  length  made  in 


a  thin  brass  cone  which  encloses  it. 
The  light  is  projected  into  the  glass, 
whicli  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  ring, 
and  expands  immediately  above  it,  and 
thus  a  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  is  en- 
sured. Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  spilling  any  fluid,  or  the  smell 
resulting  will  be  most  disagreeable ; 
but  when  properly  managed,  no  an- 
noyance is  experienced,  beyond  a  very 
slight  sickly  odour,  if  the  room  is  very 
small.  The  cost  is  about  one  quarter 
that  of  colza  oiL 

289 .  Palmer's  Metallic-wick 
Candle^ 

Are  burnt  in  lamps,  which  are  merely 
ornamental  tubes  containing  a  spiral 
spring,  by  which  the  candle  is  con- 
stantly pressed  against  a  nose  or  cap, 
perforated  to  admit  the  wick.  This 
cap  being  heated  by  the  wick,  turned 
down  from  its  peculiar  make,  melts 
the  tallow  or  stearine  at  the  outer  part 
as  well  as  the  interior,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  candle  rising  as  fast  as  its 
material  bums. 

290.  Carriage  Lamps 

For  private  use  are  always  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  Palmer's 
candle  lamp,  with  the  addition  of 
metal  reflectors,  which  add  to  the  light 
very  considerably.  The  ordinary  com- 
posites are  all  too  soft  to  bear  the  jar 
of  the  road,  and  nothing  but  wax  has, 
until  lately,  been  discovered  which 
will  bum  well  in  a  carriage  lamp. 
Price  &  Co.  have,  however,  brought 
out  a  new  carriage  lamp  composite 
candle,  which  is  said  to  answer,  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
Oil  is  frequently  used  in  stage  and 
railway  lamps,  but  it  is  scarcely  suited 
to  private  carriages,  from  its  tending 
to  soil  the  hands  in  case  of  its  being 
necessary  to  handle  the  lamp,  which 
will  sometimes  happen  when  there  is 
no  servant  at  hand.  Wax,  therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  is  the  sole  material 
in  ordinary  use  for  carriage  or  gig 
lamps. 
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Sect.  6.— GAS  AND  QAS 

LAMPS. 

291.  Coal  Gas 

Is  one  of  the  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  pit-coal,  which  is 
submitted  to  a  very  great  heat  in  cast- 
iron  retorts.  From  this  certain  per- 
manent gases  are  given  off,  as  well  as 
steam,  volatile  oil^  and  ammonia  in 
small  quantities,  varying  in  their  pro- 
portions according  to  the  temperature 
used,  which,  if  raised  too  high,  in- 
creases the  quantity,  but  diminishes 
the  illuminating  quality  of  the  gas. 
From  the  retorts  the  gas  is  collected 
in  a  large  pipe  half  filled  with  liquid, 
and  called  the  hydraulic  matn,  after 
which  it  passes  into  a  rrfrigerator^ 
usually  consisting  of  a  series  of  iron 
pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream 
of  water.  In  these  the  tar  and  ammo- 
niacal  liquid  are  condensed,  and  the 
gas  proceeds  to  another  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, where  it  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
absorbs  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases.  This  last  appa- 
ratus is  called  the  pnrifiery  and  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  iron  vessels  partly 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime 
and  water,  in  which  an  agitat&r  is  kept 
constantly  in  motion,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  subsidence  of  the  lime.  1  he  gas 
is  admitted  into  the  bottom  by  a  great 
number  of  minute  apertures,  and  is 
thus  thoroughly  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  lime.  In  this  state  it  is  gene- 
rally supplied  to  the  consumer ;  but  to 
render  it  thoroughly  pure,  it  should  l^ 
passed  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  what  little  ammonia  re- 
mains. Coal  gas,  thus  manufactured 
and  purified,  is  collected  in  those  large 
reservoirs  called  ffosoffidcrs^  from  which 
it  is  supplied  by  large  pipes,  called 
mains,  afterwards  branching  off  into 
lesser  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town 
which  are  within  a  certain  area.  As 
gas  is  specifically  lighter  than  air,  the 
higher  the  situation  to  be  supplied  the 
less  pressure  is  required,  and  vicevcrsd, 
consequently  gas-works  are  always 
placed  in  a  situation  as  low  as  possible, 
when  compared  with  the  level  of  the 


parts  to  be  furnished  with  it.  Purified 
gas  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances ;  but  as  the  difficul- 
ties ofanalysis  are  very  great,  and  gas 
also  varies  much  in  different  seats  of 
its  manufacture,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  :— 

Composition  of  Pure  Gas. 
Light  carbonated  hydrogen. 
Olefiant  gas. 
Hydrogen. 
Carbonic  oxide. 
Nitrogen. 
Vapour  of  volatile  liquid  carbides  of 

hydrogen,  which  greatly  increases 

the  illuminating  power. 
Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Materials  Separated  in  the 

Manufacture. 
Tar  and  volatile  oils. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  and 

sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  am- 
monium. 

292.  Oil  Gas 

Is  made  by  submitting  oil  to  the  heat  of 
a  retort  filled  with  coke,  and  requires 
no  purification.  Its  high  price  has 
hitherto  forbidden  its  general  use,  but 
a  company  is  now  in  process  of  form- 
ation which  proposes  to  supply  the 
public  with  an  apparatus  by  which  oil 
gas  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderately 
low  cost,  in  private  houses,  with  the 
skill  of  an  ordinary  servant.  The  pro- 
cess is  at  present  a  secret,  but  it  is  said 
that  common  and  coarse  oily  matters 
are  used  by  a  new  and  patent  method. 

293.  Meters  for  Gas 
Have  been  already  described,  under 
paragraph  212,  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  pur- 
poses. These  meters  measure  it 
equally  well,  for  whatever  use  it  is 
intended;  the  dry  meter  however 
having  .this  advantage,  that  it  does  not 
aid  in  ihe  deposit  of  the  water  in  the 
tubes  which  is  always  going  on  more  or 
less,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  by  taking  care  that 
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the  pipes  shall  all  drain  into  the  meter, 
without  any  depending  portions  except 
at  the  burners  themselves,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  them.  A  very 
frequent  objection  made  to  the  use  of 
gas  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  go  out ;  but 
this  can  only  be  caused  by  a  defect  of 
the  wet  meter,  which  sometimes  has  not 
water  enough  in  it,  and  then  a  valve 
drops,  and  the  canal  is  closed.  I'his 
valve  is  intended  as  a  precaution 
against  fraud*  for,  without  it,  it  would 
be  possible  to  remove  a  great  part  of 
the  water,  and  thus  cheat  the  gas  com- 
pany. The  consumer  should  take  care 
that  the  water  is  kept  up  to  the  proper 
level,  either  by  gettmg  the  gas-fitter  to 
explain  to  him  what  is  necessary,  or  by 
seeing  that  it  is  done  at  regular  intervals. 

294.  Gas 

Is  now  universally  burnt  in  the  public 
lamps  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  its 
use  in  private  houses  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  Its  power  of 
illumination  is  so  great,  as  compared 
with  its  cost,  that  it  recommends  itself 
to  every  one  who  values  economy ;  but 
its  low  price  often  leads  to  an  abuse — 
the  light  from  it  is  frequently  unneces- 
sarily and  injuriously  strong,  by  which 
the  eye  is  fatigued,  the  air  of  the  room 
rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  and 
raised  in  temperature  to  a  degree  which 
is  disagreeable  and  actually  injurious 
to  the  head,  upon  which  it  generally 
strikes  with  double  power.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  our  ordi  nary  gas-burners 
are  each  equal  to  from  six  to  twelve  wax 
candles,  and  that  two  or  three  of  them 
are  often  burnt  in  a  small  room,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  a  greater 
amount  of  light  is  employed  than  is 
required  for  any  ordinary  occupation. 
But  because  a  common  ^fl/-w/>/^  burner 
costs  somewhat  less  than  a  single 
candle,  either  of  tallow  or  composition, 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  spend  the 
same  money  as  two  or  three  candles 
would  cost,  and  thus  a  light  is  pro- 
duced equal  to  twenty  or  even  thirty 
candles,  and  great  astonishment  is 
expressed  tliat  the  room  is  hot  and 
oppressive.  But  if  the  equivalent 
number  of  candles  were  lighted,  the 


same  effect  would  be  produced  ;  and  if 
of  tallow,  with  the  additional  smell 
peculiar  to  that  offensive  article.  If, 
therefore,  the  room  is  small,  and  not 
provided  with  the  proper  means  of 
ventilation,  as  described  in  paragraph 
228,  a  single  burner  is  all  that  is  either 
necessary  or  prudent,  which  will  light 
the  room  perfectly  for  any  ordinary 
purpose,  and  will  not  be  felt,  in  point 
of  heat  or  combustion  of  oxygen,  more 
than  half-a-dozen  candles.  Gas  burnt 
in  the  kitchen,  where  one  or  two 
servants  only  are  kept,  is,  I  believe, 
so  much  money  wasted,  because  they 
are  constantly  requiring  a  light  in 
other  parts,  and  must  or  will  keep  a 
candle  burning  in  addition.  Where, 
however,  there  are  several  servants,  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  one 
burner  will  afford  light  enough  for 
each  apartment. 

295.  The  Burners 

Now  in  use  are  the  following,  viz.  : — 
1st,  ^\t  fish-tail  ;  2nd,  the  bat-wittfr ; 
3rd,  various  kinds  of  Argand  burners^ 
of  which  the  universal  is  the  most 
common,  and  the  sun  gas-burner  of 
Deane  and  Dray,  in  my  opinion,  £u: 
the  best. 

296.    The  Fish-tail  Burner 

Consists  of  a  tube  of  metal  screwed 
on  to  the  end  of  a  gas -pipe,  and 
havingtwoholes  drilled  in  its  extremity 
ill  such  a  way  that  two  streams  shall 


cross  one  another,  and  thus  produce  a 
fiat  fiame  in  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail 
(see  a).  The  combustion  of  the  gas 
is  very  perfect,  and  consequently  very 
little  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  shape 
of  smoke.  It  is  the  form  usually 
adopted  in  houses,  for  the  above 
reason ;  and  being  also  tolerably 
economical  in  point  of  the  light  which 
it  evolves,  and  not  easily  aflfected  by 
variations  in  the  pressure,  it  is  most 
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probably  the  best  suited  to  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  made  of  three  sizes, 
which  bum  about  three,  four,  and  five 
feet  per  hour,  varying  a  good  deal 
acconling  to  the  pressure. 

297.  The  Bat-wing  Burner 

Is  like  the  last,  a  small  tube  of  metal, 
but  the  canal,  instead  of  ending  in  a 
couple  of  holes,  spreads  out  into  a  thin 
slit,  which  is  effected  by  a  fine  saw, 
and  thus  the  gas  is  emitted  in  a  com- 
plete  semi-circle,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
bat-wing  (see  ^,  in  which  is  given  the 
full  view  of  the  tube  while  burning  the 
gas,  and  r,  that  of  the  slit  in  a  quies- 
cent state).  These  are  also  made  of 
three  sizes,  which  bum  five,  five-and- 
a-hali^  and  six  feet  of  gas  per  hour, 
and  without  much  smoking ;  but  they 
do  not  bum  so  steadily  as  the  fish-tails, 
and  they  are  perhaps  more  liable  to 
smoke,  so  that  they  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  inhabited  rooms.  The  light 
is  howcTer  more  vivid,  and  they  arc 
much  used  in  factories,  work-rooms, 
&C.,  where  a  very  strong  light  is  an 
object.  But  both  of  these  burners 
give  a  somewhat  flickering  light,  which 
is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  on  that 
account  objectionable  tu  all  but  the 
very  stronc^-sighted.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  ordinary  glass  globe 
is  added.  Owing  to  its  contracted 
throat,  the  air  is  admitted  in  currents, 
and  in  this  way  the  flickering  is  pro- 
dnced.  The  remedy  is  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  gallery  which  carries  the 
gla^  and  thus  enlarge  the  opening,  or 
to  remove  the  glass. 

298.  Argand  Burners 

Are  made  of  so  many  forms,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  allude  to  them 
here  so  fully  as  to  comprehend  even  a 
small  per-centage  of  them.  Tliere 
are,  however,  several  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  burners  of  oil  lamps  in 
point  of  principle  and  detail,  except 
that  in  gas  no  wicks  are  necessary. 
But  the  central  tube  for  air,  the  button, 
and  the  contracted  neck  in  the  glass, 
are  all  here  introduced.  The  great 
objection  to  these  burners  is  that  they 
make  a  singing  noise  in  burning,  and 


also  require  a  particular  pressure  for 
each  sort,  and  that  if  this  is  increased, 
they  will  smoke  to  a  most  disagreeable 
extent,  because  then  more  gas  is  given 
off  than  the  air  is  able  to  supply  with 
oxygen.  Deane  and  Dray's  patent  sun 
gas-burner  gives  a  most  brilliant  light, 
and  bums  all  its  gas  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
all  lighting  purposes,  if  well  managed  ; 
but  as  a  very  slight  variation  in  the 
pressure  affects  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
sing,  it  requires  a  throttle-valve  plate, 
in  addition  to  the  regulator.  This 
plate,  with  its  index,  should  be  fixed 
in  each  room,  at  a  cost  of  ids.  ;  and 
then  by  turning  the  index  to  the 
number  of  lights  to  be  burned,  the 
exact  amount  of  gas  is  admitted,  and 
the  result  is  a  most  perfect  and  econo- 
mical combustion.  To  obviate  this 
occurrence,  which  is  also  felt  in  a  less 
degree  with  the  fish-tail  and  bat-wing, 
several  instmments,  called  regulators, 
have  been  introduced,  among  which  is 

299.  Judkins'  Improved  Gas 

Regulator. 

The  object  of  this  improved  regu- 
lator is  to  enable  any  gas-consumer  to 
reduce  the  pressure  (which  varies  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  as 
delivered  to  him  from  the  gas-works, 
through  the  street  mains)  to  the  most 
economical  buming  point,  which  is 
found  to  be  from  three- tenths  to  five- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  according  to  size  and 
kind  of  burner  used.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  gas  con- 
sumers : — 1st,  it  can  easily  be  adjusted 
to  supply  gas  at  any  required  pressure 
below  that  of  the  street ;  2nd,  when 
once  adjusted,  it  admits  of  little  varia- 
tion in  lights  buming,  whether  they  are 
few  or  many,  whatever  the  fluctuation 
in  the  street  pressure  may  be  ;  3rd,  the 
light  being  purer  where  there  is  perfect 
combustion,  is  more  healthy  and  agree- 
able ;  4th,  a  saving  of  from  25  to  35 
per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  gas  is 
obtained.  The  details  of  construction 
are  as  follows :  A  is  the  supply  chamber, 
which  is  screwed  on  to  the  meter, 
either  at  K  or  H,  as  most  convenient ; 
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the  other  one  being  closed  with  a 
screw-plug,  as  at  H.  The  supply 
chamber  communicates  with  the  r^^u- 
lating-chamber  by  an  opening  guarded 


by  a  metal  valve  (b),  which  is  suspended 
by  a  rod  to  a  metai  lid  (c)  in  such  a 
way,  that^as  the  lid  rises  by  the  extra 
pressure  of  the  gas,  the  valve  is  lifted 


with  it  and  limits  the  supply  ot  gas, 
until  the  pressure  of  the  lid,  aided  by 
the  weight  D,  causes  it  again  to  fall, 
and  thereby  let  in  more  gas.  The  lid 
works  in  the  mercurial  trough  (e  e),  so 
that  little  or  no  friction  is  occasioned, 
and  no  escape  of  gas.  On  the  top  of 
all  is  a  moveable  cover  (i),  merely 
placed  there  to  protect  it  from  injury. 
The  plug  (g)  is  solely  intended  to  let 
off  any  water  which  may  collect  in  the 
machine,  as  is  often  the  case  in  all  gas 
vessels ;  but  by  unscrewing  this  plug  it 
will  escape  at  any  time.  The  arrows 
mark  the  course  of  the  gas,  and  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  valve  is  seldom 
perfectly  closed,  but  acts  as  a  means  of 
rendering  the  opening  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  pressure  and  to  the 
demand.  The  more  gas  is  burnt,  the 
more  the  lid  descends,  and  conse- 
quently, the  more  gas  is  admitted 
through  the  valve  ;  and  if  the  pressure 
is  too  great  or  too  little,  it  may  be 
varied  by  moving  or  increasing  the 
weight  D.  For  fish-tail  and  bat -wing 
burners  this  is  all  that  is  required,  and 


any  number  may  be  used  with  it ;  but 
for  Argands,  especially  the  sun  gas- 
burner  above  alluded  to,  the  weight 
must  be  altered  every  time  the  numbet 
of  burners  is  varied,  unless  the  addi- 
tional dial-plate  is  introduced,  as 
described  in  the  last  paragraph.  In 
this  way  the  nicest  graduation  is 
effected,  and  any  number  of  lights,  up 
to  that  for  which  the  particular  regu- 
lator is  constructed,  may  be  burnt 
without  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
pressure.  The  light  obtained  in  this 
way  is  very  much  more  pleasant  and 
steady,  and  also  more  economical, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  gas  is  burned,  and 
no  waste  is  produced.  It  appears  to 
me  a  great  step  in  the  application  of 
gas  to  house  purposes,  in  point  of 
health  and  economy ;  and  from  prac- 
tical experience  I  am  satisfied,  that  gas 
burnt  with  this  aid  is  far  less  fatiguing 
to  the  eyes. 

300.  For  our  Domestic  Use,  Gas 

Is    consumed  by  means  of   several 
appliances,   which    are    intended    to 


Gas  Chandeliers. 


make  it  suitable  for  all 
which  it  can  be  wanted.  Thus,  some- 
time a  whole  room  is  to  be  brilliantlf 
lighted,  and  with  an  ortumenial  effect, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  chandelier,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  pedantically  called, 
a^mrfir,  is  fixed  lo  tlie  centre  of  the 
cnling.  A  pipe  of  while  metal  is 
carried  up  the  walls,  imbedded  in  the 
plaster,  or  behind  the  shutter- boxings 
or  other  woodwork,  and  then  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  alKive  to  the 
proper  place,  where  it  perforates  (he 
fomier,  and  is  soldered  into  a  tube 
attached  to  the  nearest  rafter  by  means 
of  screws  and  a  strong  block  of  wood. 
In  this  wa/  the  gas  is  conveyed  into 


the  room  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  tutte  shall  sway  in  all 
directions,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
touched  without  danger  of  bieaking  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  whole  shall  be 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  party  using  it. 
The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket- joint 
dose  to  tlie  ceiling,  whilst  the  second 
is  obtained  as  follows  :— The  tube 
below  the  ball  and  socket  is  a  small 
one  of  copper,  end  it  has  a  projection 
or  ridge  on  one  side,  reaching  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  central  tube  of  the 
chandelier  has  a  grove  corresponding 
with  this    ndge,    and   anotlicr    still 


tmaller  tube  inside  of  it  soldered  to 
the  bottom  or  blind  end  of  the  out- 
side tnbe,  so  that  there  are  really  three 
lobes  in  every  gas  chandelier  on  this 
principle,  the  upper  one  through  which 
the  gas  descends  being  dropped 
between  two  others  attached  together 
at  the  bottom  only.  By  a  reference  to 
the  engraving  this  will  mote  cleiriy  be 
seen,  and  it  will  then  appear  that  the 


gas  in  the  tube  a  can  only  pass  on  into 
tbe  tube  b,  which  ends  in  the  two 
branches  there  shown,  because  it  is 
prevented  Oowing  out  (between  b  and 
c\  by  the  water  which  fills  up  the 
interval  and  rises  to  the  line  d.  This 
is  called  the  water-slide,  and  is  the 
only  efiectual  mode  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  gas  when  a  slide  is  re- 
quired.    The  water,  however,  evapo- 
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rates  in  use,  and  requires  occasional 
replenishing,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  smell  of  gas  in  the  room,  and  by 
a  slight  but  sharp  bubbling  noise  heard 
near  the  chandelier.  Weights  are  so 
attached  to  the  two  portions  sliding  on 
each  other  by  chains  passing  •  over 
pulleys,  that  the  chandelier  is  accu- 
rately balanced,  and  remains  at  any 
height  at  which  it  is  placed.  Brackets  of 
various  forms  are  also  used  (see  figure), 


which  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no 
description.  For  those  who  desire 
a  small  light  for  reading  or  writing, 
and  at  a  slight  cost,  a  table  lamp  is 
attached  by  an  india-rubber  tube  to  the 
nearest  gas-pipe  (see  page  126,  where 
a  table  lamp  is  shown  in  connection 
with  the  regulator).  In  this  way  a 
light  may  be  brought  as  near  to  the 
party  requiring  it  as  can  be  desired, 
and  the  objection  on  the  score  of 
fatigue  to  the  eyes  or  expense  is  done 
away  with. 

30Z.  The  Important  Points 

To  be  attended  to  in  all  gas-fittings 
are— 1st,  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  pipes  so  that  no  leakage  occurs, 
which  is  often  neglected  by  the  work- 
men, and  can  easily  be  detected  by  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  lighted  paper 
to  all  the  union-joints  in  succession, 
the  escaping  gas  taking  fire  in  a  small 
jet.  2nd,  the  burning  the  gas  at  a 
proper  pressure,  which  varies  according 
to  the  kind  of  burner  used.  Fish-tail 
and  bat-wing  burners  will  take  a 
greater  pressure  than  the  Aigand;  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  mix  together 
well,  so  that  if  they  are  both  required, 
they  should  be  supplied  by  different 
pipes,  to  each  of  which  a  r^;ulator 
may  be  attached.  This  applies  also  to 
burners  on  different  floors  where  there 
is  a  great  height,  for  the  pressure  in- 
creases with  the  elevation.     3rd,  in  all 


cases  the  exact  supply  should  be  regu- 
lated as  far  from  the  burner  as  possible, 
and  not  by  means  of  the  stop-cock  placed 
near  it  ;  hence  it  is  that  a  stop-cock 
for  each  room  or  floor  is  recommended 
at  par.  298,  with  a  dial-plate  and 
index-hand,  which  should  be  pointed 
to  its  proper  figure  on  the  plate 
according  to  the  precise  number  of 
lights  to  be  burnt.  When  the  burner 
stop-cock  is  used  as  the  means  of  regu- 
lating the  supply,  the  gas  is  compressed 
and  bums  at  a  great  waste,  whereas  if 
the  stop-cock  is  turned  at  a  distance 
the  gas  has  time  to  expand  so  as  to 
bum  at  a  proper  and  r^;ular  pressure. 
With  these  precautions  gas  may  be 
burnt  with  great  economy  and  comfort, 
but  without  them  the  light  is  not 
steady,  and  the  ceiling  is  blackened  by 
carbon,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  great 
waste  of  gas  occurs. 


Sect.  7.— C  OMPARATIVE 
COST  OP  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 

302.  From  the  remarks  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  following  table,  it 
will  appear  that  the  cost  of  Price*s 
composite  candles,  of  the  size  called 
"middling  fours,"  and  that  of  a  me- 
dium bat- wing  gas-burner,  are  as  nearly 
as  may  be  the  same — taking  the  average 
price  of  each  to  be  9d.  per  lb.  and  4s. 
per  1000  feet.  But,  then,^this  same 
gas-bumer  gives  seven  ,times  as  much 
light,  and  therefore  when  that  amount 
is  required,  it  is  seven  times  as  cheap. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  that  frequently 
the  light  of  a  couple  of  candles  is  as 
much  as  the  eyes  will  bear ;  in  such 
a  case  gas  is  not  only  not  desirable 
in  point  of  comfort,  but  it  S&  also  not 
veiy  much  more  economiad  than  can- 
dles; because  a  small  fish-tail  burner  is 
the  least  which  can  be  bumed  with 
advantage  to  the  eyes,  and  that  costs 
id.  for  five  hours,  while  a  couple  of 
composites  may  be  burnt  for  the  same 
time  for  24d.,  two  cocoa-nut  compo- 
sites for  ijd.,  and  two  moulds  for  i4d. 
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Tablb  of  thb  Cost  of  various  Lights  for  Fivb  Hours. 


Wax    candle    (middling ) 

fours  size)  ..  ..  j 
Spenn  ditto    . . 

Patent  Belmont  wax  do. . . 
Ditto  Belmont  q>erm  do. 
Pwa^n  candles 
Piice|s  best  compofite  do. 
Price's  composite  Na  z  ckj. 
Ditto  ditto  long-fours  size 
Ditto  ditto  short  sixes  . . 
Price's  composite  Na  4  ) 

middluig  fours  . .  ) 
Tallow  moulds  da  . .  . . 
Tallow  dips,  8  to  the  lb.  . . 
l>itto  ditto  ^  to  the  lb.  .. 
Palmer's  stnele-wick  can-  > 

die,  8  to  the  lb.  . .  / 
Do.  double  wick,  6  to  the  lb. 
Da  magnums,  z^  to  the  lb. 
Common  oil  Uunp,  single  ) 

wick,  burning  sperm  oil ) 
Ditto  double  wick  . .  . . 
Argand  solar  lamp^  with) 

seal  oil      I 

Young's  vesta  lamp,  with  \ 

camphine \ 

Moderator    lamp,    with ) 

colza  oil j 

Indicator  lamp  . .     . »     . . 

Holmes' olefiant  gas  lamp  ^ 

with  his  fluid     . .     . .      ) 

Pazaffin  lamp     

Coal  gas  No.  4  fish-tail ) 

burner      ..     ••.    ••      > 
Ditto  No.  4  bat-wing 
IMtto  Dean  and  Dray's 

sun  burner      . .     . . 
Child's  or  Price's  night- 
lights,  Z2  toa  box.. 
Camphiae  night-lamp 
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Tallow  moulds,  therefore,  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose,  with  an 
expenditure  of  one-half  more  than  gas ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  when 
a  single  fish-tail  burner  is  used,  unless 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
table,  it  will  not  answer  for  writing, 
reading,  or  working,  so  well  as  two 
moulds,  or  two  ordinary  candles  of 
any  kind.  Gas-burners  all  require  a 
ground-glass  shade  to  make  them  bear- 
able to  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  light  is  absorbed 
and  lost,  whUe  candles  are  not  so  bril- 
liant as  to  require  this  precaution.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  am  quite  satis- 
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fied,  from  long  experience,  that  gas  is 
far  the  most  economical  material  for 
lighting  purposes  ;  and  that,  with  pro- 
per precaution,  it  is  not  prejudicial  to 
the  eyes,  except  in  this  way,  that  from 
its  cheapness  we  are  all  inclined  to  use 
it  in  too  large  a  quantity,  and  th^t 
when  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
this  it  cannot  do  with  a  less  amount  of 
it  or  of  any  other  artificial  light.  It  is 
very  important  to  obtain  all  our  lights 
free  from  that  flickering  and  unsteadi- 
ness which  is  so  common  with  gas,  as 
well  as  with  bad  candles  ;  and  this  I 
have  long  thought  an  objection  to  gas- 
burners  ;  but  the  beautifully  steady 
light  obtained  by  the  use  of  Judkins' 
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regulator,  when  combined  with  Dean 
and  Dray's  "sun"  gas-burner,  super- 
sedes all  necessity  for  any  other  pre- 
caution in  this  respect  Tlie  ordinary 
fish-tail  burner  is  as  steady  as  any 
ordinary  candle,  but  not  equal  to  wax 
or  sperm.  In  point  of  comfort,  when 
gas  cannot  be  obtained,  the  moderator 
lamp  affords  every  requisite,  but  its 
expense  will  at  all  times  be  a  serious 
objection  in  many  families,  and  with 
them  the  composite  candles  will  form 
a  very  efficient  substitute.  Price's  make 
are  the  best  of  these ;  and  their  com- 
posite No.  4,  at  the  lower  price,  is 
really  a  very  efficient '  and  pleasant 
candle,  and,  as  the  table  will  show, 
considerably  cheaper.  Palmer's  me- 
tallic wicks,  which  for  some  years  were 
all  the  fashion,  are  now  rapidly  going 


out  of  use,  partly  from  the  imperfect 
light  given,  and  partly  from  their  high 
price,  as  compared  with  their  illumi- 
nating power.  Dips  of  common  tallow 
still  maintain  their  place  as  a  means  of 
lighting  at  a  low  price ;  but  their  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  the  constant  ne- 
cessity for  snuffing  them,  interfere  with 
their  use  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  composites  or  cobsa  oiL  Cam- 
phine  is  intermediate  in  price,  but  is 
so  uncertain  in  its  compos^ition,  that  I 
can  scarcely  recommend  its  adoption 
by  any  one  who  cares  for  his  comfort  or 
for  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  and 
furniture.  Paraffin  oil  is  more  ma- 
nageable, and  is  also  cheaper,  but  even 
it  does  not  compete  in  the  above  par- 
ticulars with  oU,  paraffin  candies,  or 
composite. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WATER      SUPPLY 


Sect  X.  — GENERAL  RE- 
MARKS ON  PURE 
WATER. 

303.  The  Supply  of  Water 

To  the  house  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  consideration  which 
present  themselves  to  the  builder. 
Without  a  profusion  of  this  essential 
element,  cleanliness,  both  personal  and 
domestic,  is  unattainable  ;  and  in  case 
of  fire,  its  suppression  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  on,  in  spite  of  those  terrific 
fire-annihilators  which,  indeed,  some- 
times increase  the  mischief  they  were 
brought  to  remove,  as  in  the  modem 
experiments  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
1856.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to 
be  considered,  is  to  secure  an  abund- 
ant and,  in  fact,  an  unlimited  supply 
at  all  seasons  ;  and  the  second,  to  take 
care  tliat  the  quality  is  good,  and,  if 
possible,  tliat  there  shall  be  a  variety 
suited  to  every  purpose,  which  can 
seldom  be  attained  in  perfection  with- 
out the  separate  use  of  spring  and  rain- 
water. 


304.  Pure  Water 

Is  composed  of  two  gases— oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by 
burning  them  together  in  a  closed 
vessel,  the  product  being  an  amount 
of  water  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the 
gases  previously  existing.  It  may  also, 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  be  resolved 
into  its  gaseous  elements ;  and  in  all 
gases  it  is  composed  of  the  same  defi- 
nite proportions  of  them,  viz.— oxy- 
gen, by  weight,  eight  parts  ;  hydrogen, 
one; — or  by  volume,  oxygen  one, 
hjrdrogen  two.  Water  is  converted 
■readily  into  vapour,  called  steam,  which 
process,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  called  drying.  By  increased  heat 
the  steam  is  raised  in  temperature  to  a 
high  d^[ree,  and  will  burst  any  known 
material  used  to  confine  it,  if  the  heat 
is  sufficient  By  diminishing  or  ab- 
stracting heat,  commonly  caUed  cool- 
ing, the  steam  becomes  again  pure 
water ;  and  by  going  on  still  further, 
ice,  in  which  last  process  it  also  ex« 
pands  considerably.  It  boils  at  212 
and  freezes  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Impurities  of  IVaier. 
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It  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  and  is  almost  incom- 
pgessihlfc 

305.  Water 

Has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  gases, 
and  hence  its  presence  in  dstems  is 
£reqaently  a  means  of  warding  off  the 
deleterious  effects  of  cesspools,  &c  It 
is  in  this  way  that  a  pan  of  water  will 
remove  tiie  smell  of  paint,  and  that  it 
is  able  to  contain  so  large  a  proportion 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  in  some  cases,  or 
of  simple  atmospheric  air  in  others, 
causing  the  water  to  taste  ^*  fresh  "  or 
"brisk''  to  the  palate.  One  hundred 
cubic  inches  of  recently-boiled  water, 
at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure, 
absori>of 

Cubic  inches. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen    .  100 
Carbonic  acid     ....  100 
Nitrous  oxide    ....  100 

Olefiantgas 12*5 

Oxygen 37 

Carbonic  oxide   ....       1*56 

Nitrogen 1*56 

Hydrogen.     .....       1*56 

Atmospheric  air. 

An  these  gases  aie  easily  and  en- 
tirely expeUed  by  boiling  the  water, 
which  accounts  for  its  vapid  taste  when 
drunk  as  soon  as  cooled. 

Water  is  a  solvent  of  most  sub- 
stances in  nature,  in  some  proportion 
or  other.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  adds,  the  more  powerful  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  obtamed  perfectly  free 
from  its  mixture.  It  also  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  the  fixed  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  and  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all  the  compound  salts, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  which  are 
insoluble  in  it.  It  exerts  a  chemical 
action  on  most  of  the  metals,  some  at 
the  temperature  of  our  air,  as  iron, 
potassium,  &&,  and  others  only 
at  a  higher  degree.  From  these 
causes  it  seldom  exists  in  nature 
without  holding  some  foreign  sub- 
stances in  solution,  many  of  which 
are  perfectly  iimocuous,  and,  indeed, 
advantageous  to  life,  whilst  others 
are  higUy  injurious. 


306.  The  Specific  Gravity 

Of  other  bodies  is  denoted  by  their 
difference  from  the  weight  of  water ; 
and  this  being  the  most  common  fluid 
in  nature,  and  its  weight  beine  also 
readily  calculated,  because  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces  avoir- 
dupois, it  is  selected  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  the 
barometer  at  30  inches,  weighs  998*217 
ounces  avoirdupois ;  hence,  if  we 
know  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body 
we  have  very  nearly  its  weight  in 
ounces  avoirdupois,  which  b  a  great 
convenience  to  the  calculator. 


Sect,  a.— IMPURITIES  OF 
WATER. 

307.  The  Impiiritiee  of  Water 

Are  partly  inorganic  and  partly  or- 
^nic;  the  latter,  again,  being  resolved 
mto  the  dead  and  the  living, 

308.  The  Inorganic  Impurities 

Are  either  suspended  by  water  in  mo- 
tion, firom  which  they  are  deposited 
when  at  rest,  or  else  they  are  in  solu- 
tion. In  either  case  they  are  alkaline^ 
earthy,  or  metallic  Those  in  suspen- 
sion are  chiefly  of  a  clayey  or  sandy 
nature ;  and  although  they  interfere 
with  the  appearance  of  the  water,  yet 
they  are,  in  reality,  very  shgbtly  inju- 
rious in  their  effects  on  the  animal 
economy.  The  substances  in  solution 
are  those  earths,  alkalies,  &c.,  which 
are  dissolved  in  river  and  wdil  water, 
together  with  the  salts  of  lead  and 
iron,  which  the  water  receives  from  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  found  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  quantity  found  in 
well  and  river  water,  and  to  be  almost 
entirely  absent  in  rain  water.  Lead  in 
solution  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
water  on  the  pipes  and  cisterns  con- 
taining it.  Mr.  Hassall,  whose  anal^es 
have  done  so  much  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  supply  of  food,  has  made  a 
series  of  expenments  on  this  subjecl» 
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and  the  results  to  which  he  arrives  are 
as  follows : — 

1st  — That  lead  in  contact  with  water 
is  oxidised  in  at  least  two,  if  not  three 
ways  :  through  the  oxygen  of  the  air ; 
through  the  decomposition  of  certain 
substances  present  in  water  which  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  as  the 
nitrates  ;  and  probably,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  decomposition  of  water 
itself. 

2nd. — ^That  the  oxide  formed  in  these 
cases  is  the  hydrated  oxide,  a  compound 
sparingly  soluble  only  in  water,  but 
which  readily  enters  into  combination 
with  any  free  acid  present ;  the  ordi- 
nary acid  contained  m  water  being  the 
carbonic,  with  which  the  oxide  will 
form  either  a  soluble  or  insoluble  salt, 
according  to  the  amount  of  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  water. 

3rd. — That  as  pure  distilled  water, 
freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  oxygen, 
and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  vessel,  acts 
quickly  and  eneigetically  on  lead,  the 
action  depending  most  probably  upon 
the  decomposition  of  the  water ;  rain, 
snow,  or  other  water  free  from  gaseous 
or  saline  impregnation,  and  thus  closely 
resembling  distilled  water,  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  compound 
formed  i9  the  hydrated  oxide  ot  lead, 
which  is  but  little  soluble. 

4th. — That  in  distilled  water,  also 
included  in  a  sealed  vessel,  from  which 
the  oxygen  has  been  expelled  by  boil- 
ing, carbonic  acid  being  subsequently 
passed  into  it,  a  soluble  carbonate  of 
lead  is  readily  formed,  the  salt  in  ques- 
tion being  generated  stiU  more  quickly 
and  abundantly  when  oxygen  as  well 
as  carbonic  acid  is  freely  added  to  the 
water, 

5th. — That  while  dried  carbonate  of 
soda  does  not  act  injuriously  on  lead, 
crystallised  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and 
the  alkaline  or  neutral  bicarbonates  of 
the  same,  exert  a  marked  solvent 
action. 

6th. — ^That  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies,  soda,  and  lime,  act  in  a  n^ost 
eneigetic  and  destructive  manner  on 
lead. 


7th. — That  while  chloride  of  calcium 
exerts  little  or  no  effect,  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  sodium  act  very  decidedly. 

8th. — That  certain  salts,  as  sulphate 
of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  some 
others,  principsuly  sulphates  and  phos- 
phates, appear  to  exert  a  protective 
influence  on  lead,  as  is  shown  by  the 
slight  oxidation  of  the  metal  which 
takes  place  when  these  salts  are  dis- 
solved in  distilled  ^'ater. 

From  these  facts  Dr.  Hassall  also 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  rain  water 
cannot  with  perfect  safety  be  stored  in 
lead  cisterns,  but  that  the  salt  formed 
is  only  sparingly  soluble,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  He  also 
considers  that  water  impregnated  with 
free  carbonic  or  any  other  acid,  as  in- 
dicated by  exhibiting  an  acid  reaction, 
cannot  be  stored  or  conveyed  in  lead 
without  great  risk.  Water  also  con- 
taining any  of  tl\e  following  salts,  he 
thinks  unsafe  when  stored  in  lead, 
viz. — carbonate  of  potash,  magnesia, 
or  lime,  or  any  of  the  alkalies  or  earthy 
bicarbonates  or  nitrates,  when  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

The  Galvanic  Action  is  also 
going  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
lead,  and  particularly  on  the  bottom 
of  cisterns,  which  are  always  corroded 
much  before  the  sides,  and  also  on  the 
soldered  joints,  where  two  metals 
conspire  to  produce  the  galvanic 
current. 

The  Admission  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere is  the  most  potent  cause  of  all 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  because 
of  its  permitting  the  free  access  of 
oxygen  contained  in  it,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  oxide.  Hence, 
the  intermitting  supply  which  admits 
air  into  the  pipes  is  much  more  injuri- 
ous than  that  at  high  pressure  with  a 
continuous  stream. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Ha<;sall  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion,  which  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  by  all  those 
contemplating  the  fixing  of  any  lead 
in  the  water-supply  of  their  houses  : — 

"That  while  very  soft  water  cannot 
be  stored  for  a  lengthened  period,  with 
impunity,  in  leaden  vessels,  the  danger 
of  the  storage  of  hard  water,  under  the 
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same  circumstances,  is  in  most  cases 
much  greater.  This  danger,  however, 
is  to  be  estimated  neither  by  the  qiiali- 
ties  of  hardness  nor  softness,  but  alto- 
gether depends  upon  the  chemical 
constitution  of  each  different  kind  of 
water  :  thus,  if  it  be  ever  so  soft,  and 
contain  free  carbonic  acid,  its  action  on 
lead  will  be  great ;  whereas  if  it  be 
hard,  from  the  presence  of  sulphates 
and  phosphates  principally,  and  con- 
tain but  few  bicarbonates,  &c.,  little 
or  no  solution  of  the  lead  will  result." 
— Page  64. 

On  Iron,  water  acts  still  more  ener- 
getically than  on  lead ;  but  as  its 
salts,  in  small  quantities,  are  actually 
tonic  and  wholesome,  it  is  of  httle 
consequence  to  consider  the  precise 
quantity  to  be  met  with.  In  London, 
not  very  long  since,  great  numbers 
of  new  pipes  were  put  down,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  water  became 
so  full  of  iron  in  solution,  as  to 
turn  some  of  the  vegetable  infusions 
black.  This  gave  rise  to  very  dis- 
agreeable suspicions  of  mistakes  in 
the  case  of  medicines  made  up  by  dif- 
ferent druggists,  some  of  whom  used 
water  passing  through  old  pipes,  while 
others  Avere  supplied  through  new 
ones,  and  hence  the  water  varying  in 
its  proportion  of  iron  produced  no 
effect  in  the  one  case,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable one  in  the  other.  In  the 
course  of  three  months,  however,  all 
this  iron  disappeared,  and  the  water 
now  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  and 
Vauxhall  Companies  from  Thames 
Ditton,  is  not  only  free  from  iron,  but 
is  beautifully  clear  and  fresh,  and,  as 
supplied,  perfectly  fit  for  drinking 
without  farther  purification. 

309.  The  Organic  Impurities 

Consist  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  decaying  leaves, 
water-plants,  and  also  dead  animals, 
large  and  small,  which  give  off  car- 
bonic acid,  carburetted,  phosphuretted, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
and  nitric  acid ;  also,  of  living  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  as  fish, 
worms,  larvse  of  insects,  and  animal- 
cules,* as  well  as  the  algx,  or  fresh- 


water plants.  These  are  all  rapidly 
developed  under  certain  circumstances 
peculiar  to  each ;  some  being  the 
denizens  of  stagnant  ponds,  whilst 
others  are  peculiar  to  running  waters. 
Deep  well^  without  the  admixture  of 
drainage  water,  are  free  from  all  these 
sources  of  impurity ;  and  next  to  them 
comes  the  water  of  quickly  running 
streams.  Ponds,  reservoirs,  and  cis- 
terns are  all  prone  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  the  infre- 
quefncy  of  the  change  in  the  water 
they  contain.  These  living  organic 
impurities  cannot  be  considered  as 
making  the  \^'ater  more  impure  than 
before,  but  rather  as  indices  of  an 
amount  of  impurity  requiring  their 
presence  as  natural  scavengers  to  get 
rid  of  it,  which  office  they  effect  by 
absorbing  into  their  systems  and  assi- 
milating to  their  living  substance  the 
decomposing  matters  which  would 
otherwise  speedily  be  converted  into 
those  injurious  gases  which  are  enumer- 
ated above. 


Sect.    3.— TESTS    FOR    IM- 
PURITIES. 

31a  The  Tests, 

Or  modes  of  detecting  the  various  sub- 
stances in  solution,  are  as  follows : — 

For  the  Discovery  of  Sulphate 
or  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Mag- 
nesia, add  a  few  drop  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  barytes,  when  the  fluid  will 
become  turbid,  which  turbidity  again 
will  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric  acicL 

For  the  Muriates,  add  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  previously 
tested  solution,  which  gives  a  bluish 
precipitate. 

The  Sulphates  or  Carbonates 
are  also  indicated  by  the  turbid  ap- 
pearance on  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  which  has  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  muriates  of  lime,  &c 

Sulphate  of  Lime  is  also  detected 
by  wliat  is  called  the  soap  test,  which 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  soap  in  alcohol ;  when  the  sul- 
phate exists  in  an  undue  degree,  caus- 
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ing  the  water  to  be  hanl,  it  throws 
down  a  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime. 

Magnesia  is  indicated  when  a 
milkiness  is  the  consequence  of  adding 
a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to 
water  which  has  previously  been  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid  is  detected 
by  a  milkiness  being  produced  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  proportion  of  lime- 
water,  or  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  the  superacetate  of  lead. 

The  tests  for  the  more  rare  salts, 
&C. ,  are  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use, 
and  they  are  of  little  interest  to  the 
householder  for  domestic  purposes. 


Sect.  4.  —  VARIETIES  OP 
WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC 
USE. 

311.  For  Household  Purposes, 
Water  may  be  considered  under  three 
forms — 1st,   distilled  or  rain  water ; 
2nd,  spring  water;  3rd,  river  water; 
4th,  pond  water  ;  and  5tii,  sea  water. 

312.  Distilled  or  Rain  Water 

Is  either  perfectly  pure  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  prepared  by  the  chemist, 
or  else  the  rain  water  which  has  been 
distilled  on  a  grand  scale  by  nature, 
and  which  has  been  raised  from  the 
earth  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  dis- 
diarged  in  the  form  of  rain.  As  it  de- 
scends and  approaches  the  earth,  it 
becomes  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  the  dust,  smoke,  and  other  eman- 
ations always  floating  near  her  surface  ; 
and  when  collected  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  &c.,  it  is  also  still  further  de- 
teriorated in  purity  by  the  droppings 
of  birds,  the  leaves  and  the  dust  lodged 
upon  tlie  surface,  or  in  the  gutters 
through  which  it  flows.  When,  how- 
ever, rain  water  is  collected  in  clean 
vessels  from  a  pure  sur&ce,  in  an  open 
situation,  away  from  the  smoke  of 
factories  or  towns,  it  is  almost  as  free 
from  mineral  and  vegetable  contamina- 
tion as  the  purest  distilled  water,  but 
it  always  holds  more  or  less  ammonia 
m  solatioo  as  well  as  of  carbonic  add. 


and  a  trace  of  lime  and  soda.  The 
quantity  of  rain  frdling  in  England  is, 
on  the  average,  about  25  inches  per 
annum,  which  gives  rather  more  than 
two  cubical  feet  for  each  square  foot 
of  sur&ce  employed  in  collecting  it. 
Hence,  an  enormous  amount  of  this 
water  may  be  obtained  from  the  roof 
of  one  house  during  the  year,  and  of 
the  best  quality  for  tlie  purposes  of 
washing,  both  personal  and  domestic 
In  estimating  the  collecting  force  of 
roofs,  the  level  area  only  must  be  cal- 
culated at  the  above  rate,  and  not  the 
surface  of  the  roof,  which  is  often  half 
as  much  again.  Hence,  the  simple 
plan  is  to  take  the  area  of  the  ground* 
plan,  ami  double  the  number  of  feet 
contained  in  it,  wlKch  vnll  be  the 
amount  in  cubical  feet  of  water  that, 
on  the  average,  may  be  collected  in  each 
year.  Now,  as  each  cubical  foot  con- 
tains 6}  gallons,  it  follows  that  for 
each  square  of  ground-plan  200  cubical 
feet  of  water  may  be  expected  to  be 
collected  in  the  year,  representing  1250 
gallons.  And  on  this  calculation  the 
reservoir  should  be  constructed,  reck- 
oning that  we  often  have  six  months' 
drought,  which  will  necessitate  a  mini" 
mum  size,  whilst  the  area  with  its  re- 
sulting water  will  give  the  maximum. 

313.  The  Apparatus 

For  collecting  this  rain  water  consists 
of  gutters  and  spouting  ending  in  per- 
pendicular .pipes,  which  are  described 
under  the  head  of  plumbing,  at  page 
58.  But  more  than  these  are  required 
for  storine  rain  water,  and  this  is 
effected  either  by  barrels  or  cisterns 
above  ground,  or,  what  is  better,  by 
underground  txmks  of  brickwork  lined 
with  cement.  The  size  of  these  may 
be  increased  to  any  extent,  and  the 
only  question  arises  as  to  the  power  of 
collecting  it  and  the  demand  for  it  when 
stored.  The  prudent  plan  in  most 
houses  is  to  calculate  the  aimual  fall  of 
rain  on  the  estimate  given  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  then  to  provide  for 
storing  up  nearly  one-half  of  that 
quantity.  Thus,  supposing  the  house 
iad  buildings  from  which  the  rain  is 
collected  to  stand  on  an  area  of  1500 
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square  feet  (15  squares),  this  wQl  give 
3000  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  more  than 
j8,ooo  gallons,  of  whidi  it  is  prudent 
to  store,  we  will  say,  between  6000 
and  7000  gallons,  or  1000  cubic  feet, 
wbidi  will  require  a  dstem  measuring 
ten  feet  in  every  direction.  This  is 
perhaps  more  than  is  often  done,  eX' 
^  cept  in  those  country  districts  where 
*-*  there  is  no  other  means  of  supplying 
water,  having  neither  wells  nor  rivers, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  very  scanty  amount 
from  them.  But  where  the  expense  is 
no  object,  such  a  cistern  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  it  will  give  nearly 
50  gallons  a  day  throughout  the  year, 
which  is  a  Quantity  sufficient  for  the 
internal  supply  of  any  family.  Where, 
however,  the  rain  water  is  only  re- 
Quired  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  less 
tnan  a  quarter  of  this  supply  is  suffi- 
cient, and  then  a  dstem  containing 
fifom  200  to  300  cubic  feet  will  be  lai^ 
enough — say  eight  feet  long,  five  feet 
wide,  and  six  feet  deep. 

314.  Filtering. 

But  not  only  must  the  rain  water  be 
collected  and  stored,  it  must  also  be 
purified,  or  it  will  be  unfit  for  use,  ex- 
cept for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
water-closets,  &&  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  fUter,  which  acts  upon  the 
water  partly  by  mechanically  separat- 
ing the  solid  contents,  and  panly  by 
affecting  its  composition.  Gravel  and 
sand,  or  a  porous  stone,  tc^ether  with 
some  substance  to  prevent  thdr  too 
dose  wedging  tc^ther,  as  the  twigs  of 
trees,  have  constituted  the  best  me- 
chanical filters  ;  and  animal  charcoal 
is,  without  doubt,  the  best  chemical 
remedy  against  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place  in  rain  water.  It 
produces  its  good  effect  from  its  power 
of  absorbing  the  gases  which  are  given 
out.  There  are  various  methods  of 
nyplyiug  filtration  to  rain  water ;  but 
the  best  mode  is  to  construct  two  tanks 
on  different  levels,  one  a  comparatively 
small  tank,  which  is  best  niade  of 
slate,  and  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground ;  and  the  other  a  large 
store-tank  of  brick,  lined  with  cement, 
bdow  the  sur&ce.   (See^.  5,  p.  58.) 


Above  this  there  is  a  slate  cistern  {fig, 
4),  easily  capable  of  being  deaned 
out,  and  divided  horizontally  info  three 
water-tight  compartments,  also  of  slate« 
the  top  one  communicating  with  the 
bottom  by  pipes  fixed  at  each  end  out- 
side the  cistern,  and  secured  by  means 
of  Jennines*  washers,  and  having  also 
a  waste-pipe  in  case  of  overflow  from 
sudden  storms.  The  middle  compart- 
ment has  a  pipe  {c\  which  discharges 
its  water  into  the  tank  after  it  is  filtered  ; 
and  in  its  side  is  a  long  aperture  which 
admits  an  oak  tray,  with  a  surface  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  cistern, 
but  with  a  bottom  of  some  porous 
substance,  as  fine  perforated  zinc  or 
porous  stone.  The  upper  cover  of  the 
lowest  compartment  {b)  has  several 
large  holes  cut  in  it,  so  as  to  remove 
nearly  th%whoIe  of  its  surface,  but  to 
leave  suffident  to  support  the  wooden 
tray,  and  yet  to  prevent  any  large 
escape  of  unfiltered  water,  which  also 
is  further  prevented  by  the  sand,  &c., 
in  the  filter  filling  up  the  space.  The 
oak  tray  ^ould  alsohave  a  nat  shoulder 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  cistern,  and 
thus  in  practice  a  very  slight  leakage 
only  occurs.  In  this  tray  layers  of 
coarse  gravel,  charcoal,  and  fine  wdl- 
washed  sand  are  placed,  the  coarsest 
being  the  lowest,  and  it  is  then  pushed 
into  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
middle  compartment  lying  upon  the 
shelf  (^),  ana  receiving  the  unfiltered 
water  from  the  lowest  compartment  (dT) 
through  the  openings  in  its  top  (b). 
The  water  then  passing  upwards 
through  the  filter  enters  the  compart- 
ment {e\  and  flows  out  through  the 
pipe  \c)  into  the  tank  below.  It  is 
prevented  from  mixing  with  the  water 
of  the  first  or  highest  division  (/),  by 
the  water-tight  bottom  (a),  and  thus 
all  the  water  is  thoroughly  filtered  and 
purified  by  ascensiotty  except  the  few 
drops  which  escape  by  the  sides  of  the 
wooden  shelf  containing  the  filtering 
materials,  and  they  may  be  made 
dther  to  run  into  the  waste  drain  or 
dse  collected  in  the  main  tank,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  value  of  water  at  the 
time,  or  to  its  probable  scardty.  A 
filter  made  on  mis  plan  has  been  in 
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operation  more  than  two  years  with- 
out requiring  to  be  cleaned  out,  and 
doing  its  work  most  efficiently;  but 
as  charcoal  requires  occasionally  to  be 
renewed,  if  it  is  to  be  of  much  service, 
it,  of  course,  lias  not  exercised  much 
power  in  this  case.  The  drawer  may 
1)e  so  easily  removed  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  and  refilled  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  by  introducing  the  hand 
through  the  openings  in  the  cover  (^), 
the  dirt  collected  at  the  bottom  may 
be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cistern  thoroughly  cleansed.  It  is  a 
most  efficient  apparatus,  and  as  cheap 
as  possible,  consistent  with  thoroughly 
periforming  what  it  professes  to  do. 
Many  filters  are  mere  apologies,  and 
are  utterly  useless ;  but  this  will  filter 
a  gallon  a  minute  or  more,  according 
to  size,  for  months  together  if  wanted. 

The  following  list  of  filters  is  recom- 
mended on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Geoxge 
Wilson,  the  most  recent  writer  on 
Hygiene.  Trom  these  a  selection  may 
safely  be  made : — 

The  Water  Purifying  Company, 
London ; 

Lipscombe's  Self-cleaning  Charcoal 
Filter ; 

Atkins*  Patent  Carbon  Block  Filter; 

Finch*s  Carbon  Cistern  Filter;  and 

The  Patent  Moulded  Carbon  Filter 
as  an  elegant  sideboard  appendage. 

315.  Rain  Water, 

So  treated,  is  highly  advantageous  in 
every  point  of  view,  being  useful  and 
wholesome  for  cookery,  and  economi- 
cal in  washing,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  very  superior  to  hard  water  derived 
from  wells  or  rivers. 

316.  The  Cost 

Of  collecting  and  storing  rain  water  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  cisterns  or 
tanks,  which  are  the  only  additional 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  inasmuch  as 
rain-water  gutters  and  pipes  are  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  The  cost  of  the  slate 
cistern,  as  described,  is  about  j^'4,  to 
which  must  be  added  that  of  the 
underground  tank,  which,  if  made  to 
hold  250  gallons,  will  take  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  rod  of  brickwork,  costing, 


we  will  say,  with  the  excavating  and 
cementing,  about  £^\  in  all  £\2,'  The 
larger  cistern  will  cost  nearly  double 
this  sum,  and  therefore  will  riot  be 
available  for  those  who  cannot  spare 
the  money,  nor  will  it  be  desirable, 
except  m  the  particular  cases  above 
alluded  to. 

317.  Well  or  Spring  Water 

Is  generally  hard;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
impregnated  with  numerous  earths  and 
saline  substances  in  solution.  It  is 
derived  from  the  rain  water  percolating 
the  various  strata,  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  which  it  is  collected  and  stored 
up,  whilst  from  others  it  runs  in  the 
shape  of  springs,  which  well  up  from 
the  earth,  m  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  a  head  of  water  above  their 
level.  In  their  progress  through  these 
strata  they  acquire  the  salts  which 
they  contain ;  but  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  contact  of  light  and  air,  they 
are  not  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  vegetable  or  animal  beings,  nor 
do  they  usually  hold  dead  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  in  suspen- 
sion. They  are,  in  fact,  more  pure 
than  any  other  water  but  clear 
rain  or  distilled  water,  and  hence 
they  are  highly  prized  for  drinking, 
though  they  are  generally  too  hard  for 
washing,  brewing,  boiling,  &c.  The 
degrees  of  hardness  are  indicated  bv 
numbers  from  i  to  60  degrees,  which 
latter  is  an  extreme  degree  of  inorganic 
impurity. 

318.  Artesian  Wells. 

These  waters  are  found  at  various 
depths,  but  in  some  situations  no  bor- 
ing has  yet  been  able  to  reach  a  vein 
or  pound  of  water,  although  carried  to 
an  enormous  extent.  When  this  bor- 
ing taps  a  vein  of  water,  the  head  of 
which  is  above  the  level  of  the  surface, 
the  water  rushes  up  through  the  tube 
made  by  the  boring  instrument,  and 
flows  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
height  above  it.  Wells  procured  in 
this  way  are  called  Artesian,  and  some- 
times a  very  large  supply  is  thus  ob- 
tained, but  the  expense  is  so  great  as  to 
forbid  their  adoption  for  private  houses. 
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3x9.  Well  Digging. 
The  modes  of  well-digging  have 
already  been  indicated  at  page  20. 
When  the  well  is  made  it  requires  a 
pump  to  be  fixed,  which  should  be  of 
iron  or  wood ;  but  the  nature  of  its 
constraction  will  in  great  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  depth  of  the  well ;  for 
which  see  page  58. 

320.  River  Water 
Is  the  main  source  of  supply  to  Lon- 
don and  some  of  our  large  towns. 
Until  lately  the  impurities  in  the  water 
from  this  source  were  dreadfully  great, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  they  gave 
rise  were  such  as  to  swell  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  a  frightful  manner.  Of 
late  years  the  ^i-ater  companies  have 
been  gradually  introducing  a  more 
perfect  system.  Those  companies 
which  draw  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames  are  obliged  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  take  their  water  from  the 
river  above  Thames  Ditton,  and  to  filter 
it  and  store  it  in  covered  reservoirs. 
All  the  companies  have  not  yet  ouite 
completed  their  works,  but  in  those 
which  have,  the  water  is  delightfully 
sweet,  bright,  and  free  from  im- 
purities ;  and  though  the  rates  are 
increased  they  appear  to  be  only 
rais^  in  proportion  to  the  outlay, 
which  has  bsen  enormous. 

321.  Intermitting  Supply. 
At  present  the  supply  from  the  Lon- 
don water  companies  is  intermitting, 
and  at  a  pressure  which  varies  a  good 
deal,  but  seldom  reaches  above  the 
first  storey.  In  many  of  our  provincial 
cities,  however,  it  is  now  continuous, 
and  readies  the  tops  of  the  most  lofty 
houses.  In  these,  cisterns  are  quite 
unnecessary,  and  the  whole  house  may 
be  supplied  wilh  water  by  pipes  laid 
on,  though  in  case  of  bursting  the 
eflects  are  very  disagreeable.  When 
the  supply  is  only  at  short  intervals,  a 
cistern  is  absolutely  necessary,  which 
may  be  either  of  lead  or  slate,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  In  those  for  water- 
closets,  or  bath  cisterns,  lead  is  all 


that  can  be  desired ;  while  for  drink- 
ing or  cooking,  slate  is  very  much  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  reasons  given  at 
page  132. 

332.  Pond  Water 

Varies  greatly,  both  in  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  organic  as  well  as  inorganic 
impurities.     Sometimes  ponds  are  al- 
most wholly  dependent  upon  the  sur- 
face-water of  adjoining  fields,  without 
any  filtration  through  gravel  or  other 
material.     In  such  ponds  the  vegetable 
impurities  are  very  great,  as  well  as, 
in  many  cases,  the  collections  of  animal 
matter,  owing  to  their  being  used  as 
convenient  spots  for  concealing  dead 
dogs  and  cats,  rats,  &c.     In  other  in- 
stances ponds  are  fed  by  small  rivulets, 
which  sometimes  flow  from  the  sides 
of  hills,  where  they  break  out  from  the 
points  at  which  a  porous  stratum  crops 
out  above  an  impervious  one.     Here 
there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution  or  suspension ;  and, 
consequently,  pond  water  is  sometimes 
hard,   though    on   the    average   less 
so   than  river   water.      Evaporation 
also  goes  on  to    a  ^eat   extent    in 
large  ponds,  and  this    adds  greatly 
to  the  per-centage  of  the  impurities 
of  all  kinds,   since    the    water    re- 
moved is  entirely   free   from   them, 
whilst    that  left  becomes    increased 
in  strength. 

323.  Composition  of  Sea  Water. 

Sea-water  contains  the  follow- 
ing salts— viz.,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda,  and  also  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  with  small  quantities  of  iodine 
and  bromine.  The  proportion  of  salts 
being  I  in  30,  or  thereabouts.  Con- 
sequently, sea  water  is  very  hard 
and  very  unfit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. By  distillation  a  tolerably 
pure  water  may  be  obtained,  but 
still  containing  some  little  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  highly 
volatile. 

324.  Sea-Water  Baths. 

For  external  use  in  bathing,  it  is, 
however,  highly  beneficial,  being  ex- 
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ceedingly  bracing  in  consequence  of 
the  salts  which  it  contains,  and  also 
alterative,  from  the  iodine  and  bromine 
which  enter  into  its  composition. 


Sect.  5. —DISTRIBUTION  AND 
PURIFICATION. 

325.  The  Mode  of  Distribution 

Of  water  through  the  house  is  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  plumbing, 
at  page  58  ;  and  the  heating  of  it  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  baths, 
at  page  63. 

326.  The  Purification  of  Rain 
Water 
Has  been  treated  of  at  length  at  pages 
I35~^ ;  hut  it  is  necessary  also  to  enter 
upon  aconsideration  of  the  best  mode  of 
treating  water  when  it  is  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  house  by  a  water  com- 
pany in  an  impure  state.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts'  of  the  sanitary  reformers, 
this  is  now  seldom  the  case ;  but  still 
it  does  occasionally  occur,  and  impure 
water  from  brooks  is  also  sometimes 
the  only  supply  which  can  be  obtained 
in  rural  districts.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
not  well  to  filter  the  water  on  the  large 
scale,  and  then  to  store  it  up  as  ad- 
vised for  rain  water ;  but  it  should  be 
filtered  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted,  a  gallon 
or  two  being  the  most  that  shoidd  be 
reserved  ready  for  use.  In  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  rain  water,  filtration  by 
ascension  is  the  best  mode,  because  it 
leaves  the  gross  impurities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  whilst  the 
water  percolates  upwards  through  a 
comparatively  clean  stratum  of  filtering 
matter,  whidi  may  be  so  much  the 
more  actively  useful,  as  it  is  not  clogged 
with  the  mud  and  organic  matter  of 
the  water.  The  ordinar)'  cistern  is  of 
stoneware,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, the  middle  one  being  occu- 
pied by  a  porous  stone,  or  by  sand  and 
charcoal.  There  is  usually  a  hole  in  the 
upper  aperture,  that  is  filled  by  a 
sponge,  which  should  be  occasionally 
removed  with  the  worst  part  of  the 
foreign  matter  remaimng  in  its  meshes. 


An  exceedingly  useful  filter  is  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  piece  of  porous  stone 
into  the  shape  of  a  jar,  and  then 
placing  this  within  a  larger  vessel  con- 
taining the  pure  water  ;  the  stone  per- 
mits the  clear  fluid  to  pass  into  its 
cavity,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by  a 
pipe  and  cock  passing  through  the 
walls  of  both  vessels.  This  plan  is 
sometimes  adapted  to  filtering  on  the 
large  scale,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  filtenng-stones  and  covering  them  in 
so  its  to  make  them  water-tight,  except 
through  their  pores ;  then  fixing  a  tube 
to  them  and  sinking  them  in  the  im- 
pure water  they  at  once  filter  it,  and 
allow  it  to  escape  through  their  several 
pipes.  But,  although  filtration  re- 
moves some  of  the  worst  impurities  of 
water,  it  does  not  remove  all,  and 
those  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  are 
left  unaffected  by  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, at  best,  a  poor  remedy  for  de- 
fective water. 

327.  Conveyance  of  Water. 

Water  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
situation  to  another  by  pipes  either  of 
iron,  wood,  gutta-percha,  or  earthen- 
ware, placed  at  an  inclination,  how- 
ever slight,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  find  its 
level  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Lead  is 
objectionable,  as  shown  at  paragraph 
308,  and  should  never  be  used  when 
water  is  wanted  for  drinking  or  cook- 
ing. When  river  water  is  required  to 
be  raised  to  the  house,  it  may  be  done 
by  means  of  its  own  power,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  fall  vrithin  reach.  By 
means  of  this  agent  a  water-wheel  is 
driven  which  works  a  pump,  and  thus 
forces  the  water  up  to  the  higher  leveL 
In  this  way,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  house  at 
any  moderate  distance,  but  in  every 
case  a  ^at  part  of  the  water  is  ex- 
pended m  turning  the  wheel ;  and  it 
cannot,  therefore,  nearly  all,  be  forced 
up  to  supply  the  house.  The  most 
economical  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, where  there  is  only  a  small 
stream  of  water,  is  by  means  of  what 
is  called  an  hydraulic  ram. 
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PRESERVATION   FROM     FIRE. 


Sect.    X.  — PRESERVATION 
FROM  INTERNAL  FIRES. 

328.  Buildings 

Of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  fire  from  two 
causes — 1st,  from  internal  sources  ; 
and  2nd,  from  their  proximity  to 
neighbouring  buildings,  which  may 
conduct  it  to  them.  Each  of  these 
sources  of  fire,  therefore,  must  be 
separately  guarded  against,  excepting 
in  fire-proof  buildings,  which  defy 
them  both, 

329.    Fire-proof  Buildings. 

In  order  fully  to  guard  against  fire 
from  within,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
builduigs  fire-proof,  a  great  expense 
must  be  incurred,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  be  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
iron,  stone,  or  brick,  and  lime.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances  this  is  no 
doubt  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  when 
large  numbers  are  collected  together  | 
in  houses  of  many  storeys,  such  as  the  | 
Parisian  and  Edinburgh  honses,  or 
the  modem  modeM^ging  houses. 
Here  the  danger  of  fire  is  so  great, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  the  destruc- 
tion to  life  is  so  awful,  that  nothing 
short  of  fire-proof  materials  can  be 
considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  risk. 
Two  methods  are  now  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  the  ordinary  Parisian 
plan,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Barrett.  The  French  plan  is  not  so 
complete  a  protection  as  the  English 
one  above  alluded  to,  but  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  it  b  fire-proof.  It 
consists  ol  the  usual  naked  floor,  which 
should  not  be  boarded  as  with  us, 
but  they  proceed  as  follows  :  strong 
batten  laths  are  nailed  up  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  joists,  as  the  plaster  laths 
are  with  us,  but  they  are  much  thicker 
and  stronger  than  ours,  and  are  placed 
so  far  apart,  that  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  them. 
They  must    be  firmly   nailed,    after 


which  a  platronn  of  rough  boards  is 
strutted  up  from  below,  about  an  inch 
beneath  tne  lath.  This  being  done, 
mortar,  consisting  partly  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  is  poured  in  from  above  through 
the  laths,  and  fills  up  the » space  l^- 
tween  them  and  the  platform,  as  well 
as  an  inch  deep  over  them ;  and  this 
makes  a  strong  and  solid  table  of  lime 
three  inches  thick,  and  held  together 
by  the  laths.  A  similar  but  rather 
stronger  floor  is  made  on  the  top  of 
the  joists  by  means  of  rough  split 
timber  bedded  in  mortar  of  the  same 
quality,  and  on  this  tiles  are  laid, 
forming  the  usual  floor  of  the  Parisian 
room.  In  this  way  is  produced  a 
floor,  which  would  scarcely  bum  if 
fire  were  exprassly  introduced  for  the 
purpose;  but  as  in  these  houses  no 
Dond  timber  or  wall  plates  are  used, 
tliere  is  little  chance  of  any  such  an 
event ;  and  even  when  wooden  floors 
are  employed,  they  are  added  on  the 
top  of  these  lime  floors,  and  would 
bum  to  a  cinder  before  they  would 
communicate  their  combustible  pro- 
perty to  the  joists  behWj  guarded  by 
two  inches  of  lime.  Staircases  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  although 
built  of  wood.  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Barrett's  plan  consists  of  iron  girders, 
either  cast  or  wrought  (see  page  127), 
where  an  iron  fire-proof  floor  is  shown 
in  connexion  with  a  gaselier.  This 
gives  a  section  of  their  floor,  in  which 
aaa  a  are  iron  girders,  supporting  a 
layer  of  slate  by  their  lower  lips,  and 
this  material  again  canying  a  thick 
layer  of  concrete,  embedded  in  which, 
at  intervals,  is  a  wooden  joist  {b  b)^ 
upon  which  are  nailed  the  flooring 
boards  in  the  usual  way.  This  latter 
plan  is  still  more  free  from  danger 
than  the  French  plan,  and  quite  equal 
to  iron  girders  with  brick  aroies 
between  them,  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  houses  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, on  account  of  the   dvnst 
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i»pon  the  walls.     Mr.  Bardwell,  ^¥ho  ; 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  plan  in  ! 
his  little    work,    entitled  V  Healthy  | 
Homes,"   gives    the  following   com- 
parative estimate  of  its  cost,  and  that 
of  the  common  timber  floor,  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  correct  at  present 
prices,    though    both   perhaps  are   a 
little  above  the  average  price  at  which 
they  may  be  executed. 

Comparative  Estimate  of  Fire- 
proof and  Ordinary  Floors  in 
a  floor  1 8  ft.  by  i6.  , 

Per  Per 

floor.        .    square. 
^    s. :  d,     ;^  s.  d. 
Timber  floor,  of 

the    cheapest 

form    15    5    7      560 

Ditto,    superior 

quality        ...  20    9     i       720 
Fire-proof  floor, 

with    cement 

surface 17    3    o      5  19    o 

Ditto,  with  i-in. 

boarded   sur- 
face      20    9    3      720 

Ditto,  with  I  i-in. 

ditto    21     9    8      790 

Mr.  Bardwell  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  use  of  iron,  which,  as  coming 
from  a  practical  architect  of  great 
experience,  are  very  valuable : — "Much 
misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  varia- 
tions of  length  due  to  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  iron,  and  therefore 
a  prejudice  exists  against  its  use  in 
floors  and  roofs.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  put  a  roof  of  a  peculiar 
construction  upon  a  picture  gallery, 
and  I  proposed  to  do  so  with  cast-iron 
girders.  The  proprietor  begged  of  me 
iirst  of  all  to  consult  an  eminent 
engineer  on  the  subject.  On  meeting 
this  latter-mentioned  gentleman  he 
observed,  that  he  could  make  a  rail- 
way bar  travel  from  London  to 
Brighton,  simply  by  its  own  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  advised,  that  if 
I  used  iron  girders  for  the  roof  in 
question,  that  I  should  only  fix  one  of 
the  ends  in  the  wall,  and  leave  the  other 
free  to  move  on  a  roller.  I  did  not 
carry  out  the  gentleman's  suggestion, 


but  flxed  both  ends  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  a  trussed  girder  of 
wood,  and  the  roof  is  now  apparently 
perfectly  unaltered  after  this  lapse 
of  years.  The  masterly  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Dawkes  has  carried  the 
roof  of  Exeter  Hall  (a  sjxm  of  no  less 
than  75  feet)  on  arched  girders  of 
boiler-plate  iron,  is  another  instance 
of  the  miperceptible  alteration  under- 
gone by  iron  girders  in  the  roofs,  and, 
consequently,  still  less  in  the  floors  of 
rooms.  No  one,  therefore,  need  hesi- 
tate in  the  free  use  of  iron  in  such 
situations.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of 
iron,  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  212  degrees, 
is  only  about  i -900th  of  its  length ; 
and  as  an  ordinary  room  rarely  varies 
more  than  20  degrees  from  the  niean 
temperature,  the  expansion  will  not 
exceed  .03  inch  in  a  length  of  20  feet, 
even  if  tiie  iron  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  room,  which  however 
is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  generally 
covered  with  some  non-conducting 
material.  In  short,  the  effect  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  may  practi- 
cally be  disregarded  in  this  climate." 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  iron  girders 
may  be  used  with  perfect  impunity ; 
and  if  so,  and  the  price  is  not  thereby 
increased  more  than  the  sum  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bardwell,  there  can  be 
no  valid  reason  why  all  our  buildings 
of  any  heiglit  should  not  be  renderol 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  dangerous 
element.  Mr.  Bardwell  calculated  as 
follows  ;  but  the  tax  alluded  to  being 
now  repealed,  his  figures  need  modifi- 
cation :— **  A  house  of  20  feet  front- 
age may  be  fireproofed  for  j^^o  or 
^iSo;  a  nouseof  3ofeet,  for;f  70  or £80, 
and  so  on  ;  while  the  saving  of  the  in- 
surance will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  additional 
expense  of  saving  the  house  from 
fire.  Suppose  a  house,  25  feet  in 
front  and  50  feet  deep,  valued  with 
its  furniture  and  contents  at  ;f  3600, 
with  the  insurance  at  3  per  cent., 
together  with  the  tax  of  is.  6d.  upon 
each  ;^ioo,  would  amount  to  £%  2s. 
per  annum.  This  sum  is  the  interest 
of  ;^  162  at  5  per  cent.  ;  whereas,  a 
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homse  of  the  above  dimensions  may  be 
secured  from  fire  for  about  C^O!> ;  thus, 
not  only  effecting  a  saving  in  point  of 
expense,  but  the  security  ot  life  is 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  But  the 
comparative  expense  is  always  pro- 
portionately less  according  to  the 
greater  value  of  any  house  with  its 
iumiture  and  its  contents.  There  are 
many  shops  and  warehouses  which 
contain  ;f  10,000,  jfio, 000,  or ;f  30,000 
worth  of  valuable  goods  within  a  small 
compass ;  the  expense  per  cent,  is  in 
such  cases  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing. 
And,  after  all,  who  can  give  an  ade- 
quate estimate  of  the  value  of  life 
itself,  added  to  security  without  risk, 
and  sleep  without  fear  f  **  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  iron  floors  are  no 
certain  safeguard  against  extensive 
fires  which  cause  the  iron  girders  to 
break  by  their  great  heat  Still 
although  so  far  unreliable,  they  prevent 
the  formation  of  small  fires,  and  in 
this  tend  greatly  to  preserve  dwelling 
houses  from  combustion. 

330.  Ordinary  Precautions. 

But  as  it  is  not  always  desirable  or 
possible  to  build  on  the  above  plan, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  adopt  such 
precautions  as  will  render  the  ordinary 
modes  less  inflammable  than  they  now 
are.  It  is  generally  necessary  to 
divide  the  upper  rooms  of  houses  in  a 
different  way  to  that  adopted  with  the 
lower  ones,  and  in  order  to  effect  this, 
timber-trussed  partitions  are  intro- 
duced (though  iron  might  be  used 
instead).  These  are  generally  lathed 
and  plastered  only  in  England,  but 
in  France  they  are  filled  in  with  a 
stone  core  of  rubble.  Almost  any 
hard  material  will  serve  the  purpose, 
so  that  it  is  incombustible,  and  that  it 
is  of  such  irregular  forms  as  to  allow 
the  plaster  or  mortar  to  run  through, 
and  thus  form  a  solid  mass.  In  all 
cases  chimneys,  and  stoves  with  their 
flues,  should  be  confined  to  walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  no  flues  should  be 
nearer  to  timber  of  any  kind  than  the 
thickness  of  a  brick.  Battening  ako 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided, 
as  they  only  form  the  early  food  of 


fire,  which  would,  perhaps,  never  have 
begun  had  the  walls  been  perfectly 
destitute  of  wood. 

331.  Guarding  Flues. 
Wherever  iron  flues  pass  near  wood- 
work, the  latter  should  be  well  guarded 
by  plates  of  metal,  and  some  space 
should  intervene  between  the  two  so 
as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through.  If  the  pipe  must  be  sup- 
ported, it  should  only  bfc  by  thin, 
thoueh  strong,  arms  of  metal  wire,  by 
which  the  heat  is  prevented  from  being 
communicated  in  sufficient  amount  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  wood  to 
a  dangerous  height  Guards  of  iron 
should  also  be  fixed  on  all  fires  which 
are  left  burning  with  wooden  floors  to 
the  rooms  in  which  they  are  situated. 


Sect.  a.  -  PREVENTION  OP 
FIRE  FROM  EXTERNAL 
CAUSES. 

'  332.  Fires  from  Without 

Are  guarded  against  chiefly  by  party 
walls,  which  are  so  fully  specified  in 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  sdlude  to 
them  here.  In  the  country,  thatched 
roofs  are  a  fertile  source  of  com- 
munication, and  if  a  fire  happens 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  such  a 
kind  of  roof,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  its  spreading.  But  buildings 
covered  with  wood  or  felt  are  almost 
equally  prone  to  catch  fire;  and 
though  their  cheapness  may,  perhaps, 
lead  some  people  to  use  them  in 
isolated  buildings,  yet  near  dwelling- 
houses  they  are  scarcely  at  any  time 
safe. 

333.  Water  at  Hand. 
When  water  is  supplied  in  large 
quantities,  either  at  high  pressure,  or 
by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  it  is  very 
easy  to  fix  a  small  pipe  and  hose  at 
certain  places  on  the  landings  where 
the  water  is  laid  on,  and  then  any 
moderate  fire  may  be  extinguished, 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  by  their 
means. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PROCEEDING    TO    BUILD. 


Sect.  z.^G  ENERAL     RE- 
MARKS. 

334.  Workmen. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  our 
houses  are  composed,  and  the  mode  of 
working  them.   In  the  present  chapter 
it  will  be  neoessary  to  combine  these 
elements,  and  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rials and  men  may  be  used  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  way,  so  as  to 
produce  a  comfortable  house  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  its  dura- 
bility,  and  also  with  a  due  r^;ard  to 
the  interests  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves.   No  one  should  desire  to  screw 
down  a  workman  below  the  price  at 
which  his  labour  is  valued  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  if  he  tries  to  do  so  he  is  sure 
to  be  outwitted ;  but  at  the  same  time 
these  men  are  fully  aware  that  an  oc- 
casional interval  of  light  work  is  of 
vast  service  to  their  constitutions,  and 
they  will  therefore  endeavour  to  pro- 
long "  the  job,"  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
because  they  know  and  feel  that  light 
work  takes  less  out  of  them  than  the 
reverse,  and  consequently  they  desire 
to  keep  on  as  long  aa  they  can  with  a 
mild  and  lenient  master.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  that  they  make  anything  in 
point  of  money  by  idling,  but  they 
renovate  their    frames,   like  a  horse 
turned  out  to  grass,  and  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  future  more  severe  efforts. 
Such  is  the  most  charitable  view  to 
take  of  their  lazy  habits,  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  journeymen  will  do  nearly 
twice  as  much  when  paid  by  the  piece 
as  they  will  at  day-work.     From  these 
remarks  it  results  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  should  advise  journeymen  to 
be  paid  by  the  piece  rather  than  by 
the  day. 


335.  Contracts 

For  a  whole  house  are  only  practicable 
when  an  architect  is  employed,  and 
therefore  they  may  here  be  dismissed  ; 
but  partial  contracts  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously entered  into,  either  with 
a  builder  for  materials  and  workman- 
ship, or  with  a  set  of  journeymen  headed 
by  one  of  their  body,  for  the  labour 
only.     Thus,  a  builder  will  contract  to 
put  up  a  carcass,  consisting  of  walls, 
naked  floors,  and  roof,  which  he  may 
do  according  to  a  design  prepared  by 
himself  or  by  the  proprietor,  without 
much  danger  of  fraud,   if  the  latter 
overlooks  the  work,  and  sees  that  the 
bricks  are  properly  laid,  and  that  the 
timber  is  of^the  quality  contracted  for. 
It  is  in  this  latter  point  that  he  will  be 
most  likely  to  be  taken  in,  as  well  also, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  bricks,  which  are 
often  laid  with  very  bad  mortar,  or 
with  a  bad  bond.     It  will,  therefore, 
be  better,  in  general,  to  purchase  the 
materials  of  respectable  timber  mer- 
chants, &c.,  and  then  to  pay  for  labour 
at  a  fixed  price  for  the  whole,  or  the 
brick-la^g  or  stonework  alone.     In 
the  section  on  the  stone-mason,  I  have 
observed  that  his  work  is  better  con- 
tracted for  together  with  the  stone; 
and  as  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  that  from   the  same 
quarry,  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to 
be  always  the  best  plan.     After  the 
carcass  is  erected,   the  several  parts 
may  easily  be  finished  in  detail  under 
the  heads  which  are  given  below,  and 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged. 

336.  The  Plan  of  Payment  by 
Measurement  and  Value 

Is  a  very  extravagant  one,  and  is  now 
rarely  adopted.  It  will  always  bring 
the  cost  of  a  house  up  to  one-half  at 
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least  more  than  the  nett  cost,  even 
reckoning  the  labour  and  materials  at 
a  high  rate. 


Sect.  2 CHOICB  OP  MATB- 

RIAL& 

337.  Local  Prices. 

I  have  remarked  at  page  10,  that, 
upon  the  prices  of  materials  in  any 
particular  locality  will,  in  great  mea- 
sore,  depend  the  style  of  house  which 
is  to  be  built  But,  farther  than  this, 
the  proprietor  has  to  decide  as  to  the 
quaaty  whidi  he  shall  employ.  He 
must  recollect  that,  for  lus  own  use  as 
well  as  for  that  of  his  successors,  he 
mnst  not  only  look  to  the  present  but 
to  the  future,  and  therefore  his  mate- 
rials must  be  of  such  a  durable  nature 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  their 
constant  repair,  which  cuts  a  large 
hole  in  the  rental,  if  the  house  is  let, 
or  in  the  proprietor's  purse,  if  kept  in 
his  own  lumds.  When  a  house  is  sub- 
stantially built  of  hard  bricks  or  good 
freestone,  and  roofed  with  slate  or  hard 
tiles,  the  timber  also  being  of  a  sound 
and  durable  quality,  it  ought  not  to 
require  any  outlay  for  many  years  to 
come.  With  the  greatest  care  which 
can  be  exercised,  a  sparrow  irill  build 
in  a  gutter,  or  an  extraordinary  wind 
wiU  blow  off  a  few  slates,  but,  barring 
such  events  as  these,  nothing  but  paint 
ought  to  be  required  for  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  yeais  after  buildii^.  Hence, 
the  constant  annoyance  and  expepse  of 
repairs  is  avoided  by  a  selection  of  the 
very  best  materials,  but  very  often  at 
rather  a  high  price.  When  houses  are 
lofty,  the  bricKs  should  be  proportion- 
ately hard  and  sound,  as  the  walls 
have  often  to  bear  an  enormous  weight ; 
but  when  they  are  low,  any  bricks  will 
be  strong  enough  for  the  walls ;  and 
the  reason  why  hard  bricks  are  as 
mudi  reqnired  in  them  as  in  other 
cases  is,  mat  they  absorb  water  equally 
in  all.  Whenever,  therefore,  hard  and 
well-burned  bricks  can  be  procured, 
they  should  be  selected,  even  though 
unshapely  and  of  a  bad  colour.  Sandy 
and  spongy  bricks  are  equally  to  be 


rejected,  and  if  no  others  can  be  ob- 
tained, ihcj  will  require  to  be  cemented 
or  stuccoed.  For  low  houses,  if  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  heieht,  the 
roughest  place-bricks  will  sumce,  pro- 
vided thejr  are  well  burnt  and  haid  in 
qusdity,  and  that  they  are  put  together 
with  good  TaattBX  Jresh  made.  But  it 
must  be  known,  that  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  saving  in  the  use  of 
low-priced  rough  bricks,  yet  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  lime  and  sand,  as  well 
as  labour,  when  they  come  to  be  plas- 
tered, as  their  inequalities  of  surface 
are  exceedingly  great,  and  require 
large  masses  of  plaster  to  fill  them  up. 
If,  therefore,  the  proprietor  can  afford 
the  first  outlay,  ne  will  do  well  to 
avoid  place-bricks  for  all  but  the  very 
rough  internal  work ;  and  even  then, 
hollow  bricks  of  good  quality  may 
generally  be  obtain^  at  a  price  nearly 
as  low,  and  far  superior  in  the  work 
they  make.  Indeed,  the  walls  made 
with  these  hollow  bricks  are  often 
very  true  in  the  face,  and  sufficiently 
gooid  for  outside  work  in  all  but  supe- 
rior fronts.  But  with  regard  to  bricks, 
they  vary  so  much  in  different  locali- 
ties, that  scarcely  any  description  is 
applicable  to  more  than  a  very  limited 
district.  Nevertheless,  the  previous 
remarks  may  guide  the  proprietor  in 
his  selection.  The  lime  for  the  walls 
should  always  be  stone-lime  ;  and  also, 
if  possible,  for  the  coarse  stuft  With 
regard  to  timber,  I  have  already,  at 
page  18,  indicated  the  kinds  of  timber 
suited  to  the  various  parts  of  houses ; 
and  with  reference  to  all  other  mate- 
rials, the  several  guides  which  I  have 
given  under  the  respective  heads  must 
suffice  to  indicate  what  is  best  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required. 


Sect.   3.— FOUNDATIONS, 
WELLS,    &c. 

338.  The  Well 

Is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  and 
should  always  be  sunk  before  even  the 
foundations  are  laid,  for  the  reasons 
given  at  page  20.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
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daily  in  country  districts  of  a  high 
level,  water  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
from  any  certain  spring,  and  in  such 
situations  much  money  has  often  been 
sunk  in  building,  when  it  has  after- 
wards turned  out  that  no  spring  water 
was  available.  The  surface-water,  or 
that  from  a  pond,  has  been  used  for 
the  mortar,  and  the  sinking  of  the  well 
has  been  postponed  until  the  well- 
sinker  could  find  time  for  the  job,  or 
too  often  wilfully,  in  order  that  the 
proprietor  should  be  committed  to  the 
spot,  by  having  buried  his  money  there. 
In  many  such  situations  water  cannot 
be  obtained  at  all,  and  frequently  only 
by  expensive  forcing- pumps,  worked 
by  wheels  at  the  surface,  or  even  by 
steam-machinery.  In  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts this  precaution  is  particularly 
needful,  as  they  generally  present  more 
than  the  usual  difiiculties  to  the  well- 
sinker,  though  the  material  itself  is 
easily  worked.  In  gravelly  soils,  on 
the  other  hand,  water  is  almost  always 
met  with  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
The  great  point,  however,  is  to  insist 
upon  the  completion  of  the  well  before 
anything  else  is  done,  or,  at  all  events, 
before  any  materials  are  actually  buried 
in  the  foundations.  Few  wells  take 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  in  sink- 
ing, and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  fix 
the  pump  before  going  on  with  other 
work,  the  delay  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
portance. In  most  cases  a  well  three 
feet  in  diameter  will  suffice,  and  the 
average  depth  may  perhaps  be  calcu- 
lated at  25  feet,  at  3s.  per  foot  for 
labour,  which,  with  1250  bricks  and 
six  curbs,  will  bring  the  nett  cost  of 
such  a  well  to  about  ;f6  los.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  pump  and  covering  iiL 
Oak  slabs  are  often  used  for  this 
last-mentioned  purpose,  but  as  they 
are  liable  to  decay  in  course  of  time, 
th^  are  not  so  desirable  as  a  slab  of 
slate  or  stone,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  very  little  extra,  the  cost  not  being 
more  tnan  enough  to  bring  the  whole 
up  to  £i^  los.  If  possible,  the  well 
should  be  sunk  under  the  back- kitchen 
or  scullery,  as  the  pump  may  then 
easily  be  placed  under  cover,  and  free 
from  the  danger  of  freezing  in  severe 


frosts.  Wooden  pumps  and  trees  are 
much  used  in  some  situations,  on  ac- 
count of  their  low  price,  and  their 
freedom  from  the  risk  attending  upon 
leaden  pipes,  but  iron  pumps  are  now 
fast  superseding  both.  When  wood  is 
used,  the  pump  must  always  stand 
directly  over  the  well 

339.  The  Foundations 

Are  next  to  be  laid  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  whole  ground-plan  of  the  building 
should  be  set  out  as  follows  : — Desire 
the  carpenter  to  prepare  a  large  rough 
square,  consisting  of  two  strips  of  wood 
nailed  together  at  a  right  angle,  and 
kept  so  by  a  cross  strip ;  each  of  tliese 
strips  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  should  have  the  feet  and 
half  feet  marked  on  them  in  white 
paint  Then,  with  the  plan  in  hand 
and  this  rough  square,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  measuring-tape,  the  whole 
ground-plan  may  be  staked  out,  setting 
the  stakes  at  the  outside  and  inside 
angles,  and  omitting  all  window  and 
door  ways,  the  ground  for  which  must 
be  excavated  as  well  as  the  rest.  All 
cross- walls  should  be  set  out,  and  bows 
or  projections  as  well.  When  this  is 
done,  the  excavator  has  only  to  remove 
the  earth  to  the  required  depth  and 
width,  allowing  for  the  angle  at  which 
the  particular  soil  will  stand,  and  then 
the  bricklayer  or  mason  sets  to  work 
to  commence  his  foundations — the  ex- 
cavator finishing  by  well  ramming  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  with  a  proper 
rammer.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
trenches  for  the  foundations,  those  for 
the  drains  should  also  be  got  out  and 
rammed,  as  the  principal  internal  drains 
should  be  laid  and  built  in  with  the 
foundation  walls,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
collection  of  water  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  and  also  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  disturbing  the  foundation 
stones  in  getting  the  internal  drains 
through  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
main  external  drain  should  be  finished, 
which  will  receive  the  internal  drains, 
and  keep  off  all  danger  of  flooding 
either  the  exterior  or  the  interior  (see 
page  27). 
The    Footings   are    the   lowest 
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courses  of  the  foundation,  spreading 
out   towards  the    bottom  until  they 
reach  a  width  double  or  treble  that  of 
the  walls,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil     Underneath  them  concrete 
is  generally  laid,  of  a  thickness  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  thiee  feet 
or  more  (see  par.  44).   In  good  founda- 
tions this  will  scarcely  be  required,  and 
a  thin  layer  of  broken  crockerv  or 
bricks,  or  of  the  "  riddlings  "  of  lime, 
will  often  suffice,  well  **  grouted  "  with 
thick  mortar  and  water.     On  this  lay 
the  first  or  lowest  course,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  of  stone,  in  one  block 
(see  par.  68).    When  the  footings  are 
completed,  and  the  walls  are  brought 
up  above  their  level,  a  small  ij-inch 
or  2-inch  drain*pipe  should  be  placed 
all   round  the  external  wall  m  the 
angle  between  the  highest  course  of 
footings  and  the  wall  (see  last  figure  in 
par.  82),  and  these  pipes  should  be 
covered  with  broken  bricks  or  rubble, 
over  which  the  earth  should  be  well 
rammed  (see  par.  82).    When  this  is 
done,  and  the  wall  is  carried  up  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  floor,  the  foundation 
is  completed,  and  the  carcass  begins. 
If  there  is  a  basement  story,  the  founda- 
tion  only  reaches  up  to  its  floor,  but  in 
cases  of  ordinary  cellars  they  are  gene- 
rally included  in  the  foundation.     For 
these  cellars  brick  or  stone  arches  are 
generally  employed  of  a  half  or  whole 
brick  thickness.    Centres  must  be  pre- 
pared and  fixed  by  the  carpenter  for 
these  arches  to  be  laid  upon  (see  pars. 
70,  96).     As  soon  as  possible  the  earth 
shoiUd  be  thrown  back  into  the  trenches 
and  well  rammed,  and  what  is  not  re- 
quired should  be  carted  away,  as  its 
presence  on  the  ground  interferes  with 
the  operations  of  the  bricklayers  and 
their  labourexB.     I  have  omitted  to 
state  that  after  the  footings  are  com- 
pleted the  foundation  wall  reauires  to 
be  compared  again  with  the  plan,  and 
the  angles,  &c.,  should  be  carefully 
set  out,  as  the  wall  above  the  footing 
should  be  either  exactly  of  tiie  same 
width  as  that  above  ground,  or  else  a 
definite  proportion  of  a  brick  wider  on 
each  side.     Its  surfaces  must,  there- 
fore, either  be  exactly  in  accordance 


with  the  plan,  or  else  wider  by  the 
width  of  a  whole  or  half-brick.  In 
well-prepared  plans  a  r^[ular  basement 
or  foundation-plan  is  drawn;  but  in 
amateur  building  this  is  often  neglected, 
and  the  above  precaution  requires  at- 
tention. 


Sect.  4. -THE    CARCASS. 
34a  The  Work. 

As  already  stated,  the  carcass  begins 
at  the  level  of  the  lowest  floor ;  and  as 
it  is  not  usual  at  this  stage  to  insert  the 
naked  timbers,  the  wall  is  proceeded 
with,  first  setting  out  the  doors,  and  if 
there  are  any  windows  down  to  the 
ground,  them  also.  At  this  stage  the 
external  bricks  or  stonework  become 
visible,  and  if  they  difiier  from  those 
used  inside  they  must  at  once  be  laid, 
or  if  there  is  any  highly-finished  brick- 
work, it  is  necessary  to  set  out  the 
joints  by  the  jointing-rule,  so  that  they 
will  match  in  the  piers  on  each  side  of 
the  windows,  &c.  This  is  efilected  by 
closers  (pars.  76,  77),  which  may  be 
so  introduced  that  the  bond  is  pre- 
served throughout— especially  in  Fle- 
mish bond — which,  for  this  reason,  is 
often  preferred.  As  soon  as  the  work 
reaches  the  level  of  the  window-sills, 
the  jtimbs  must  be  set  out,  and  if  the 
brickwork  has  been  correctly  begun 
there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Grouting 
must  now  be  carefully  attended  to 
(par.  78),  and,  indeed,  all  the  direc- 
tions given  under  the  2nd  and  3rd  sec- 
tions of  chap,  iii.,  according  to  the 
materials  used.  The  carpenter  will 
not  be  required  until  the  -walls  are 
raised  half  the  height  to  the  first-floor, 
when  a  scafibld  is  usually  wanted  by 
the  bricklayer,  and  there  a  layer  ot 
bond  timber  is  often  introduced,  mough 
the  use  of  this  is  now  often  superseded 
by  hoop  iron,  and  especially  the  patent 
hoop-iron  bond  of  Mr.  Tyerman,  the 
price  of  which  being  only  7s.  6d.  per 
1000  feet,  it  is  much  dieaper  than 
timber.  It  has  claws  at  certain  dis- 
tances which  lay  hold  of  die  work  and 
prevent  its  slipping  through  the  mortar, 
and  it  is  consequently  much  stronger 
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than  the  ordinary  iron.  Where  narrow 
piers  are  introduced,  a  piece  of  bond 
timber  should  be  built  in  across  the 
middle,  by  which  the  piers  are  kept  at 
proper  distances,  and  are  prevented 
from  giving  way.  In  brickwork,  wood 
bricks  are  often  built  in  at  intervals 
round  the  base  of  the  room  for  the 
skirting-board,  and  also  up  the  jambs 
of  windows,  doors,  &c.,  for  the  linings ; 
but  I  believe  they  are  better  omitted, 
and  the  linings  fixed  with  plugs  driven 
into  the  joints  after  the  work  is  tho- 
roughly  set  Flues  and  chimney- 
breasts  are  now  also  to  be  set  out,  and 
as  the  flues  are  carried  up  they  should 
be  well  pargetted.  When  the  walls 
arrive  at  the  level  of  the  first-floor,  the 
carpenter  is  required  to  lay  his  joists ; 
after  which  the  bricklayers  or  masons 
proceed  again  with  their  walls,  until 
the  next  floor  or  the  roof  stops  them, 
when  the  carpenter  is  again  called  in ; 
and  after  the  roof  is  put  on,  the  chim- 
neys are  carried  up,  the  lead  gutters 
are  put  in,  and  the  slates  or  tiles  are 
put  on,  followed  by  the  plumber  with 
nis  lead  pipes,  &c.,  and  his  rain-water 
pipes,  after  which  the  carcass  may  be 
said  to  be  complete. 


341.  Payment  of  Bricklayer. 
If  the  carcass  is  contracted  for  as 

a  whole,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever ;  but  if  the  materials  are  found, 
the  best  plan  is  to  contract  with  the 
bricklayer  to  find  labour  at  so  much 
per  1000,  counting  the  bricks  brought 
on  the  ground. 

342.  Payment  of  Carpenter. 

The  carpenter  also  will  readily  en- 
gage to  find  the  whole  labour  for  naked 
floors,  roof,  gutter  bearers,  bond  tim- 
ber, wall  plates,  and  lintels  at  a  fixed 
sum,  which  he  can  readily  do  when  he 
knoiTi's  the  size  of  the  whole  house,  and 
the  form  of  the  roof.  The  cost  of 
these  several  parts  may  be  ascertained 
by  measurement,  so  that  the  master 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  proper  sum  to  pay.  Thus,  suppose 
there  are  30  square  of  naked  common 
floors  strutted,  and  12  square  of  span 
roofing  with  fxamed  principals,  beams. 


king  posts,  purlines,  braces,  and  com- 
mon rafters,  including  pole  plates  and 
ridges,  trusses  9  feet  apart,  and  there 
are  also  20  feet  of  fir,  in  bond,  plates, 
lintels,  &c.,  as  well  as  35  feet  of^gutter 
bearers,  the  cost  for  labour  only  of  car- 
penter's work  would  lie  as  follows  : — 

30  square  of  naked  floors,   £  s.  d. 

as  above,  at  4s.  ...600 
30  square  of  strutting,  at 

IS.  3d.         ...  ...    I  17    6 

12  ditto  of  roofs,  asabove, 

at  I2S.  ...  ...    7    4   9 

20  feet  cube  of  fir  in  bond, 

&c.,  at  4d.  per  foot ...  068 
35  feet  of  gutter  bearer, 

at  3d.  per  foot        ...    o    89 

£iS  16  II 

This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  taking  labour  alone  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
setting  out  roofs  and  floors,  and  in 
lifting  heavy  timbers,  as  principals, 
&C.,  it  will  not  appear  so  much.  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  by  the 
carpenter  in  carrying  small  lintels  and 
pieces  of  quartering  to  the  bricklayer 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  arches, 
and  all  this  has  to  be  considered. 
Regular  centring  is  estimated  differ- 
ently, but  for  rough  arches  these  are 
not  required. 

343.  Payment  of  Plumber. 

The  plumber's  work  should  be  paid 
for  separately,  and  it  is  seldom  well  to 
contract  for  this  part  of  the  building, 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  it 
well  done,  not  only  with  good  mate- 
rials, but  the  joints  well  soldered,  or 
rolled,  if  for  flats,  and  carefully  levelled. 
Lead  is  charged  by  the  pound,  and  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  thickness,  and 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  ol  the  proper 
weight,  the  quantity  charged  can  easily 
be  checked  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  superficial  feet  by  the  number  of 
pounds  per  foot. 

344.  The  Slater  or  Tiler. 

The  slating  or  tiling  is  better  done 
by  finding  the  materials,  and  contract- 
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isg  for  the  work  at  so  macli  for  the 
whole,  which  the  workman  can  always 
measure  beforehand  just  as  readily  as 
afterwards,  and  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  disputing  about  the  mea- 
surement when  it  is  done. 

345.  The  Stonemason. 

At  par.  71  I  have  remarked,  that 
what  stone,  if  any,  is  required  for  the 
carcass  should  be  contracted  for  with 
the  quarryman,  and  paid  at  a  ^ce  per 
foot  cube  or  running,  and  that  it  should 
not  pass  through  two  hands  ;  or  if  this 
is  not  practicable,  then  let  some  re- 
spectable master-mason  undertake  the 
stonework  in  the  same  way. 

546.  Completion  of  Carcass. 

When  these  several  parts  are  thus 
concluded,  the  different  rooms  may  be 
separately  finished  at  leisure.  After 
the  roof  is  thus  covered  in,  it  is  usual 
to  give  a  dinner  to  the  workmen 
engaged. 


Sect.  5.— DETAILED    CON- 
TRACTS FOR  FINISHING. 

347.  Precautions. 

At  par.  112  I  have  advised  that  all 
floorii^-boards  should  be  planed  and 
stacked,  and  the  sashes  and  doors, 
with  their  frames,  should  be  cut  out 
and  tried  up  as  early  as  possible  after 
the  plan  is  decided  upon  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  unnecessary  again  to 
allude  to  this  subject  in  this  place.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  important  point, 
as  the  soundness  of  the  work  in  great 
measure  depends  upon  it.  Supposing 
this  all  done,  it  will  be  very  easy  for 
the  joiner  to  proceed  with  his  fitting 
and  fixing  of  the  work  in  detail  as 
required,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  plasterer.  The 
gas-fitter,  bell-hanger,  and  plumber 
should  also  fix  what  pipes  are  neces- 
sary for  their  work  before  the  plasterer 
begins,  and  the  openings  for  ventila- 
tors should  now  be  settled.  When  all 
this  is  attended  to,  the  latter  workman 
may  be  asked  his  price  for  each  room 
€7  floor  in  succession  ;  and  this  he  can 


give  A^^if^if^  perfectly  well,  because 
Uiere  are  the  walls  to  measure.  Wher- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  price  should 
be  fixed  at  the  time,  and  not  left  till 
the  whole  is  done ;  and  thus  much  an- 
noyance will  be  spared.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  measure  the  surface 
of  the  walls  and  that  of  the  ceiling, 
which,  of  course,  corresponds  with  the 
floor,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  partly  formed  in  the  roof;  and  con- 
sequently the  cost  of  each  room  for 
labour  can  easily  be  obtained.  For 
lime  and  sand  id.  per  yard  will  be 
found  to  be  about  the  average  cost  of 
each,  which,  added  to  the  labour,  will 
give  the  price  per  yard  of  the  plastering 
of  the  walls.  To  the  ceilings  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  laths  and  nails,  which 
may  be  set  down  on  an  average  at 
about  6d.  per  yard — more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  lath  and  locality.  Before 
the  walls  are  floated,  the  joiner  must 
fix  his  angle-beads,  and  his  door  linings, 
and  sash-frames ;  but  the  plasterer 
always,  in  the  first  place,  pricks  up  the 
ceilings.  Cornices  are  estimated  at  per 
foot  super.,  whether  the  labour  only  or 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  valued  ;  but 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
plasterer  contracting  to  run  them  at  per 
foot  running  when  he  knows  the  pat- 
tern of  the  mould  and  the  enrichments 
required.  The  master  will  always  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  do  this,  as  it  is 
very  easy  in  measuring  the  various 
members  of  a  cornice  to  make  the  tape 
appear  to  ^over  a  little  more  than  the 
correct  sun/pe,  and  half  an  inch  in  a 
long  comice  makes  a  considerable 
difference. 

348.  The  Joiner's  Work 

Is  also  readily  contracted  for  from  the 
first,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  because 
it  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  sepa- 
rate articles,  such  as  doors  and  win- 
dows, which  may  be  easily  priced  at 
so  much  per  window  and  door  of  each 
pattern.  Thus,  throughout  a  house 
there  are  generally  only  two  patterns 
or  sizes  of  internal  doors,  one  being 
those  of  the  doors  of  the  principal 
rooms,  as  well  as  those  which  open  on 
to  the  sAme  landings ;  the  other  size 
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being  a  secondary  set  which  are  more 
completely  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
general  visitors,  being  in  fact  the  doors 
of    second    bed-rooms,    closets,    &c. 
Each  of  these  will  be  priced  sepa- 
rately, according  to  size  and  pattern  ; 
but  as  there  are  only  two  variations, 
the  whole  will  only  be  multiples  of 
them ;    and    in    addition,    the    outer 
doors,  consisting  perhaps  of  the  front 
and  back  door.     Windows,  also,  will 
not  vary  very  much,  but  will  generally 
comprise  at  least  three  patterns.     The 
skirtings  will  be  deeper  in  the  principal 
rooms,  and  will  be  priced  at  per  foot 
run  in  each  case.      In  this  way,  by 
contracting  with  the   joiner   to  find 
labour  for  each  door,  window,  &c.,  in 
making  and   fixing,   the  difficulty  is 
overcome  in  a  certain  measure.  Floor- 
laying  is  very  simple  in  its  measure- 
ment, but  still  I  should  recommend 
the  price  per  room  to  be  fixed  before- 
hand, as  in  all  other  cases  where  prac- 
ticable.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
staircases,  back  and  front,  which,  how- 
ever, are  generally  nearly  the  last  part 
of  the  work  done,  because  if  put  up 
earlier  they  are  so  much  damaged  by 
the  feet  01  the  workmen,  and  by  the 
fall  of  bricks,  poles,  &c.  m  the  course 
of  the  work.      Staircases  are  rather 
complicated  in  their  scale  of  prices  as 
well  as  their  construction,  and  in  this 
department  the  master  will  be  liable 
to  some  little  imposition.  A  handsome 
well-staircase,  with  continuous  hand- 
rail, will,  however,  take  a  considerable 
time  to  put  .up ;  the  hand-rail  alone 
consumes  some  weeks  in  its  construc- 
tion and  fixing,  if  one  man  only  is 
employed.     On  the  average,  I  believe 
5s.  or  6s.  .per  tread  will  be  found  to 
be  about  the  lowest  price  at  which  a 
competent  staircase-hand  will  under- 
take  a   medium-sized   well-staircase, 
either  geometrical  or  bracketed,  with 
deal  treads  and  risers,  mahogany  con- 
tinuous hand-rail,  and  iron  or  square 
deal  balusters.     The  price  is  often  as 
liigh  as  los.,  or  even  12s.,  being  made 
up  of  charges  for  each  separate  item  ; 
but  this  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  best   way  is  to  contract  with  a 
competent  man  for  the  whole  at  a  fixed 


price,  the  master  finding  all  materials 
for  him.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
timber  should  be  cut  out  and  well- 
seasoned,  and  therefore  this  contract 
should  be  settled  as  early  as  possible, 
unless  the  plan  is  fully  matured  and 
the  master  competent  to  choose  the 
proper  materials.  In  order  to  enable 
the  joiners*  work  to  be  fitted  without 
loss  of  time,  either  the  dining  or 
drawing-room,  or  both,  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  carpenters*  workshop,  by 
fixing  in  the  window-spaces  old  sashes, 
or  oiled  canvas  or  paper,  and  thus 
keeping  out  the  weather,  while  suffi- 
cient light  is  admitted.  These  rooms 
may  then  be  finished  last ;  and,  in  this 
way,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  time 
will  be  saved  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  while  the  men  are  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  shop.  Until 
the  carcass  is  covered  in,  of  course  this 
is  impracticable,  and  some  temporary 
shop  must  be  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  out  and  trying  up  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  for  planing  and 
jointing  the  flooring-boards.  In  this 
room  they  should  be  stacked  so  tliat 
the  air  can  get  at  them  freely,  and  so 
securely  that  they  will  not  be  forced  out 
of  their  proper  plane-surfaces,  by  which 
they  would  acquire  an  untrue  surface, 
called  in  joinery  **  being  in  winding." 

349.  Joiners'  Work  made  by 

Machinery 

Can  now  be  procured,  as  before  re- 
marked (par.  139),  at  Gloucester, 
London,  and  other  imports  for  timber. 
Its  use  will  effect  a  great  saving,  espe- 
cially in  doors  and  windows. 

350.  The  Glazing 

Is  the  next  part  of  the  work  to  provide 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  windows  ought  to 
be  glazed  for  ten  days  at  least  before 
they  are  hung.  Plate-glass  is  now  so 
generally  used,  thjtt  it  will  in  most 
houses  of  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty  be  inserted  in  the  principal 
front ;  and,  as  already  stated  (par.  128), 
when  the  panes  are  large  the  sashes 
ought  to  be  of  well-seasoned  oak.  The 
rebates  intended  to  carry  this  kind  of 
glass  must  be  deeper  than  usual,  on 
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account  of  its  extra  thickness ;  and  in 
most  cases  a  fillet  of  oak  is  introduced, 
with  white-lead  instead  of  putty  to 
keep  the  glass  in -its  place.  If  the 
glazier  finds  both  glass  and  labour,  the 
matter  is  easy  enough  to  arrange  the 
price ;  but  if  Jthe  proprietor  finds  the 
glass,  he  will  scarcely  know  what  price 
to  put  upon  the  glazing  of  the  plate- 
glass,  which  is  a  very  simple  and  quick 
operation,  in  consequence  of  the  plates 
being  perfectly  flat.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  labour  of  glazing  is  very 
trifling,  and  the  putty,  also,  is  not  a 
very  heavy  item. 

351.  The  Plumber's  Work 

Within  the  house  I  have  dilated  upon 
at  page  57,  et  seq.  It  will,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  necessary  again  to  allude 
to  it  here. 

352.  The  Mason  and  Bricklayer. 

Stone  window-sills  will  generally  be 
required,  though  in  some  cases  cement 
is  run  upon  brickwork,  when  price 
is  an  object.  The  saving  is,  on  the 
average,  about  one-half;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  is  rather  a  loss  than,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be,  an  economical  plan. 
Door-steps,  kitchen  floors,  or  hall 
floors  must  also  be  attended  to  if  they 
are  to  be  adopted.  But  whatever  in- 
ternal or  external  stonework  is  to  be 
provided,  should  be  found  and  fixed 
by  the  stonemason  at  per  foot  super., 
running,  or  cube,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  (see  the  section  on 
stonework  at  page  21).  There  will 
also  be  extra  brickwork  required  in 
setting  grates,  building  cellar-piers, 
and  brick-piers  for  the  short  limbers 
inserted  in  such  lower  floors  as  have 
no  cellarage  under.  The  setting  of 
grates  may  be  paid  for  at  per  grate, 
the  price  of  which  will  vary  greatly 
from  that  of  a  large  kitchen-range, 
which  will  often  take  a  man  and 
his  labourer  two  days  to  complete, 
to  the  small  bed-room  grate,  which 
is  set  in  a  few  hours.  All  these 
items,  however,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  settled  beforehand,  to 
prevent  the  annoyance  of  disputed 
prices. 


353.  Bell-Hangring,  Painting,  and 
Paper- Hanging 

Have  also  been  described  at  length  at 
pages  65,  71,  and  73. 

354.  Regulation  of  Labour. 

Tlie  several  finishing  details  of  a 
house  may,  by  this  plan  of  proceed- 
ing, be  so  proceeded  with  by  contract 
that,  if  the  proprietor  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  with 
the  nature  of  it,  he  mav  at  any  time 
change  his  men,  except  m  the  case  of 
the  joiners,  who  commence  their  work 
in  the  early  part,  and  do  not  finish  off 
most  parts  of  it  until  the  end.  Even 
with  them,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
divide  the  work,  so  that  they  shall  be 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  planing  and 
jointing  the  flooring-boards,  and  for 
cutting- out,  framing,  and  trying  up  the 
doors  ;  the  laying  of  the  floors,  and  the 
gluing  up  and  nnishing  off  the  doors 
and  windows  forming  a  separate  con- 
tract, to  be  paid  for  as  the  work  is 
completed.  If  these  plans  are  carried 
out,  the  proprietor  will  find  that  he 
will  have  much  less  difficulty  with  the 
workmen  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  he  will  save  a  considerable 
sum  of  monev  into  the  bargain.  But 
in  order  to  uo  this,  he  must  exercise 
great  firmness,  as  the  men  are  well 
aware  of  every  loop-hole  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  will  take  advantage  of  it  if 
possible.  When  once  the  proprietor 
is  committed  to  them  by  an  orver  pay- 
ment, they  often  become  lazy  and 
careless,  well  knowing  that  he  has  no 
remedy  but  to  give  them  their  weekly 
wages  afterwards,  as  they  allege  that 
they  cannot  go  on  with  the  work  without 
money.  He  must,  therefore,  be  on  his 
guard  against  this  ;  and  it  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  pay  them  two-thirds  of 
their  supposed  earnings  for  the  first 
month  or  two,  inasmuch  as  they  gene- 
rally go  off  at  score^  and  seldom  work 
as  steadily  towards  the  end  of  a  job  as 
they  do  at  the  beginning.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  remarks  apply 
to  «//,  but  the  average  of  journey- 
men, I  am  afraid,  must  submit  to  the 
I  accusation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OFFICES,  YARDS,  AND   GARDEN. 


Sect.  z.~  ORDINARY 
OFFICES. 

355.  The  Kitchen 

Is  nsoally  included  within  the  area  of 
the  house,  though  in  country  houses 
the  contrary  is  often  the  case,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
smell  of  cookine.  But  I  am  not  now 
about  to  descrioe  the  locality  of  this 
department,  but  rather  the  fittings 
which  are  required  in  order  to  place 
the  cook  in  a  condition  to  perform  her 
duties  with  advantage  to  herself  and 
her  nustress.  It  is  an  old  adage,  that 
*'bad  workmen  complain  of  their 
tools;"  and  in  this  case  it  is  appli- 
cable, inasmuch  as  a  bad  cook  is  never 
satisfied  with  her  kitchen  arrange- 
ments, however  good  they  may  be. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  cook 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
her  powers  unless  she  is  allowed  to 
have  a  proper  and  sufficient  kitchen- 
range,  with  the  other  requisites  pre- 
senUy  to  be  detailed.  Light  in  the 
kitchen,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  one 
very  important  item  that  should  always 
be  attended  to,  and  also  a  proper 
ventilatioiu  If  the  cook  is  half- 
suffocated,  she  cannot  possibly  do  her 
work  properly  ;  and  her  stomach  will 
be  so  upset,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
temper,  that  she  will  be  incapable  of 
tasting  and  seasoning  her  dishes  to 
suit  the  palates  of  her  employers. 
Air,  therefore,  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Sherringham  valve  described  at  page 
9S,  which  admits  air  without  a  draught. 
Amott's  valve  may  also  be  introduced 
with  advantage,  especially  with  a  close 
grate,  as  in  this  there  is  little  ventila- 
tion up  the  chimney,  and  the  only 
escape  for  the  foul  air  is  through  the 
fire  itself.  I  have  already,  at  page  86, 
gone  at  some  length  into  the  question 
of  cooking  by  gas  or  coal,  and  to  that 
part  of  this  book  I  must,  for  want  of 


space,  refer  the  .reader  for  the  details 
of  the  subject.  If  gas  is  preferred,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  proper 
apparatus  instead  of  the  usual  cook- 
ing grate.  An  immense  variety  of 
these  last  is  now  made  by  the  different 
ironmongers,  without  much  real  or 
apparent  advantage  in  any  one  over 
the  rest.  The  principal  points  of 
difference  are  these, — 1st.  Open  fires, 
called  kitchen  ranges,  ^th  oven  and 
boiler;  for  the  three  sizes  of  those 
suited  to  different  families,  y^figs.  9, 
II,  12.  2ndly.  Cooking  stoves,  being 
closed  or  nearly  closed  fire-places 
{fig.  10),  with  hot  plate  (a),  oven  (b), 
boiler,  and  hot  closet  (c) ;  also,  steam 
kettles  (fff)  for  vegetables,  and  a 
large  steam  closet  (g)  for  airing  linen, 
warming  dishes,  &c. ;  and  (e)  a  slide 
for  regulating  the  fire.  This  is  a 
very  complete  apparatus,  and  is  sold 
by  Burton,  of  Oidbrd-street,  and  by 
Deane  and  Co.,  as  well  as  many  other 
makers,  at  the  prices  annexed  to  this 
section.  For  large  families  this  is  a 
very  economical  stove,  and  a  moderate 
fire  will  serve  for  a  very  large  dinner, 
but  it  will  not  send  roast  meat  to  table 
cooked  to  suit  the  palate  of  a  gour- 
meiy  nor  will  it  compete  in  economy 
with  a  cottage  range  when  wanted  for 
a  small  family.  3rdly.  Gas  Stoves, 
which  certainly  perform  their  task  very 
well,  and  from  the  ventilation  they 
afford  they  roast  to  a  turn,  but,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  scarcely  eco- 
nomically in  this  department,  though 
as  a  whole  they  may  perhaps  compete 
with  coal  fires.  Their  forms,  as 
supplied  by  Mr.  Defries,  of  Hounds- 
ditch  (who  takes  the  lead  in  this  kind 
of  engineering,  for  such  in  izxX  it  may 
be  dUlcd),  are  given  on  page  151, 
in  which  a  represents  a  complete 
apparatus,  intended  to  bake  and  roast 
at  the  same  time  in  the  interior,  and 
to  steam  on  the  top  ;  B  is  similar  in 
all  respects,  only  that  it  will  not  both 
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roast  and    bake   at  the    same  time, 
Z  only  one  uvcn.  but  \ff  means 
i   anangiiig    the    tur-draught 


baving  0 
of  slides 


it  will  do  either  as  desired;  c 
ii  a  Tety  convenient  little  graJe, 
whicli  may  be  used  either  with  coal 


or  eas,  the  fonner  being  more 
suited  to  the  winter  when  warmth 
is  wanted  for  the  kitchen,  whilst 
the  latter,  i(  used  in  the  summer, 
keeps  the  kitchen  cool  and  com- 
foilable. 

356.  A  Hot  Plate 

Will  be  wanted  for  all  kitchens  where 
cooking  in  ajiy  degree  of  refinement 
is  carried  on ;  in  close  stoves  it  is 
generally  heated  by  steam,  as  shown 
m  fig.  10;  or  by  gas,  as  seen  above  (a). 
When,  however,  there  is  an  open 
kitchen-range,  a  separate  hot  plate  is 
heated  by  a  distinct  little  stove,  and 


J^-9)- 


n(se 


357.  A  Smoke-Jack, 


(he  kitchen,  while  others  regard  it 
with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  the 
noise  which  it  often  makes  in  its 
revolutions;  and  hence  it  is  seldom 
used  in  towns,  where  the  dining- 
room  is  usually  over  the  kitchen.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  fan  fixed  in  the 
chimney-flue,  about  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  mantle-piece,  and  is  made 
Id  revolve  by  the  smoke,  or  rather  by 
the  healed  air  as  it  ascends.  Its  spindle 
is  connected  with  the  horizontal  rod 
shown  in  the  figare,  over  the  shelf, 
by  simple  clockwork  machinery,  and 
then  again  works  the  spit  by  means 
of  the  chain  there  shown.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  appa- 
ratus for  turning  the  spit,  and  when 
the  flue  can  be  constructed  of  a  siie 
14  inches  each  way,  it  is  the  best 
which  can  be  selected ;  but  in  small 
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houses  the  flues  are  often  limited  to 
9  inches  in  one  direction,  and  from 
tiiem  the  smoke-jack  must  be  excluded 
for  that  reason,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  the  bottle-jack. 

358.  Dressers  and  Closets 

Are  required  by  the  cook  for  her  plates 
and  dishes,  as  well  as  for  her  spice- 
boxes,  jars,  &C.,  and  should  always 
be  provided  for  her ;  they  are  invari- 
ably made  of  wood,  either  oak  or 
painted  deaL  Their  construction  is 
so  simple  that  they  will  not  require 
any  description  here ;  and  the  cost 
only  need  be  given  in  the  annexed 
table  of  kitchen  fittiitgs,  which  consists 
of  four  separate  sets  proportioned  to 
the  four  houses  alluded  to  at  page  5. 

359.  Price  of  Kitchen  Fittings. 

Estimate  No.  i. 

Full-sized  kitchen   range,    complete, 
with  oven  and  boiler,  sliding  cheek, 
and  wrought-iron  bars.    %etfie,  9. 
ft.  in.  ;£"  s.        ^  s. 

4    o         5  12  to  6  10 

4     4  ***     ***      ***      ***     7     7 

4    V  ...     ••.     •••     •••     o     o 


9    o 


Smoke  -  jack       complete, 
with     chain,     pulleys, 
spits,  &c.,  wrought-iron 
main-wheel    with   door 
and  frame  for  chimney    8    o 
If  outside  movement       ...  15    o 
Hot  plate,  from  >^2  10  to    5    o 
Or,  economic  ventilatine  kitchen  range 
(see  fig,   10),  with  not  plate   for 
boiling  saucepans,  frying,  &c. ;  large 
oven,  for  pastry,  joints,  bread,  &c.  ; 
hot  closet,  for  keeping  dinners  warm, 
plates,  dishes,  &c.  ;  sliding  front  to 
Ere,  to  act  as  a  blower,  or  for  keep- 
ing the  heat  from  the  cook  when 
stewing  or  preserving ;  steam  kettles 
for  vegetables,   &c.  ;  and  a  large 
steam  closet,  for  airing  linen,  &c. 
If  with  wrought  iron  boilers,  panelled 
coverings,  roller  front,  and  roller 
slide  oven,  but  not  including  steam 
work, 
ft.  in  ;f    s.    d. 

4    6         ...    20  10    o 

4    9         21  12    6 


ft.  in. 
5    o 

5    6 

5  9 

6  o 


;f  s.  d. 
23    7    6 

25  o    o 

26  12  6 
28  5  o 
30  15    o 


Steam  doset,  with  copper  bottom  : 

24  inches  wide,   ^5     15s. ;    30 

inches  ditto,  £,(}  los. 
Steam    kettles,    with    pipes,    tap, 

valve,    &c  ;     first    kettle,    £^ ; 

each  additional  kettle,  30s. 
Fixing  grates  about  8s.  per  foot  in 

width. 
The  expense  of  the  supply-cistern 

and    pipes    depends     upon   the 

locality,   and  is  not  included  in 

the  above  estimate. 

£   %,        £  s. 

Dresser 5    o  to  20    o 

Closets    4    o  to   10    o 

Hanging  flap  and 

hooks I    o  to     20 

Estimate  No.  2 

Kitchen  range,  plan  as  before,  but  of 

reduced  size  and  price,  viz. : 

ft.  in.  £  s,        £  s. 

3    4         5    5  *o  6    o 

3    6         5  10  to  6  10 

3    9         6    o  to  7    o 

Smoke-jack      ...    4    4  to  5  ^^ 

Hotplate 3    o 

Or,  economic  ventilatingkitchen  range, 

made  on  the  same  principle  as  that 

above  described,  with  copper  boilers, 

but    without  the  hot  closet  under 

the  oven,  or  roller  oven  shelves : 

ft.  in.  £  s.  d. 

3    o    ... 8  10    o 

3    3    900 

3    6    10  10    o 

3     9     II    II     o 

Dresser  of  painted 

deal £3^0$    o    o 

Closets        ;f4to6    o    o 

Hanging-flap,hooks,&c.   100 

Estimate  No.  3. 

Medium-sized  kitchen  range  (seey?^. 

11),  with  oven  and  boiler  : 

It.  in.  £  s.       £  s. 

3    o         5    o  to  5  ID 

3    6         5  10  to  6    o 

Dresser     2    o  to  3    o 

Closets,  &c.     « 3    o 
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Estimate  No.  4. 

Cottage  range  {fig,  12),  with  oven  and 
cast-iron  boiler,  and  without  sliding 
cheek : 
ft.  in.  ;f  s.  d. 

2    6    2  10    o 

2    8    2  12    o 

2  10 2  15    o 

3  o    300 

Brcsser 200 

Closets,  &C       2  10    o 

36a    The    Back    Kitchen  or 
Scullery, 

When  it  is  used  for  brewing  or  wash- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  kitchen 
purposes,  should  always  be  external 
to  the  house,  if  possible,  in  order  that 
the  steam  may  escape  through  the 
roof.  For  the  water,  a  sink  is  re- 
quired, which  consists  of  a  flat  platform 
of  tiles  or  bricks,  about  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  by  two  feet  six  inches,  with 
a  slightly  raised  and  rounded  edge  of 
oak -quartering.  This  communicates 
with  a  drain  by  means  of  a  bell-trap, 
over  which  should  be  a  water- cock,  if 
there  is  a  cistern ;  and  when  there  is 
a  supply  of  hot  water,  that  also  should 
be  laid  on.  If  the  house  is  self- 
dependent  for  its  water  supply,  a 
pump  of  each  sort  is  generally  fixed 
in  the  back  kitchen,  one  of  which 
draws  up  the  spring  water  from  the 
well,  and  the  other  from  the  soft- 
water  cistern.  Besides  these  pumps, 
there  are  usually  in  well-appointed 
houses  a  copper  and  an  open  fire- 
place, to  be  used  as  an  extra  fire  when 
large  dinner  parties  are  given,  and 
when,  for  instance,  the  close  stove  is 
fixed  in  the  kitchen,  in  which  roasting 
is  not  capable  of  being  carried  on  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  then 
desired.  Galvanized  iron  boilers  are 
sometimes  set  instead  of  coppers,  but 
they  are  liable  to  "  iron  mould  *'  linen 
boiled  in  them,  and  they  are  therefore 
objected  to.  In  other  respects — that 
is,  for  brewing  or  for  cooking,  this 
kind  of  iron  is  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  copper,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  dissolved  by  acids  like  copper ; 
or,  if  acted  on,  it  is  not  injurious  to 


the  system,  but  rather  advantageous. 
The  list  of  back  kitchen  fittings,  there- 
fore, will  stand  as  under,  with  the 
prices  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fiihtage : — 

Back-Kitchen  Fittings. 

1st    2nd.    3rd.    4th. 
Sink  with  hot  ;f  s.    ;f  s.  ;^  s.    ^  s. 

and        cold 

water  cocks, 

bell-trap,  &c.  70504030 
Well  pump  .  4  10  3  10  2  10  2  o 
Soft       water 

forcing-pump  6  10   4  10   3  10   2  lo 
Washing  cop- 
per or  iron 

boiler,   with 

furnace  grate 

set  complete  4  10  2  15  I  10  I  o 
Plate  rack   ...  2  10    2    o    i  10    I    o 

361.  The  Knife  and  Shoe  House 

Is  a  small  back  office,  in  which  boots 
and  shoes  are  cleaned  ;  and,  where  a 
rotary  knife-cleaner  is  not  used,  a 
knife -board  is  fixed  for  cleaning  knives 
with  brick-dust.  In  most  houses,  even 
where  the  knife-cleaner  is  used,  such  a 
board  is  wanted  in  addition,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  common  kitchen 
knives  when  they  are  stained  with 
vinegar,  &c.,  or  for  taking  out  acci- 
dental deep  stains  in  the  best  knives. 
The  cost  of  this  board  is  only  a  few 
shillings— say  5s.  to  6s. 

362.  A  Dust-Hole 
Is  also  required  in  all  houses  to  receive 
the  dust  and  ashes  from  the  house ; 
and  in  those  families  where  economy 
is  studied,  provision  is  made  for  the 
proper  sifting  or  ** riddling"  of  these 
ashes,  by  which  the  cinders  are  re- 
served for  future  use.  The  circular 
sieve,  with  a  wire  bottom,  is  a  very 
rude  instrument  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
as,  in  using  it,  the  housemaid  must 
necessarily  be  covered  with  dust,  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  ashes  are  very 
commonly  put  away  without  under- 
going this  necessary  operation.  Next 
to  this  in  utility  comes  the  large  and 
sin^ple  riddling  machine,  which  is 
merely  a  wooden  framed  covering  to 
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the  dust*hole,  but  having  a  wire  bottom 
and  a  handle,  by  which  it  may  be 
shaken,  while  the  housemaid  stands  at 
a  distance.  Here,  again,  however,  she 
is  somewhat  incommoded,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  with  the  hand-sifter.  Mr. 
Kent,  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  knife- 
cleaner,  patented  a  Cinder  Sifter 
also  on  the  rotary  principle,  which 
does  away  with  all  the  housemaid's 
objections  \  and,  what  is  still  better, 
compels  the  adoption  of  the  process, 
because  by  no  other  means  can  the 
ashes  be  placed  in  the  dust-hole.  Its 
operation  is  thus  most  certain  and 
effective.  Tlie  unsifted  cinders  are 
thrown  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  sepa- 
rate the  ashes  from  the  cinders  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  without  the  least 
dust  or  dirt  escaping  from  the  sifter ; 
the  refuse  falls  into  a  movable  box, 
and  the  cinders  are  actually  deposited 
in  the  coal-scuttle  without  the  possi- 
bility of  loss  or  mixing  with  the  ashes. 
In  houses  limited  for  yard  room,  this 
machine  is  of  great  service  in  prevent- 
ing dust  and  smell,  whilst  the  whole 
box  can  be  removed  to  the  dust-cart, 
and  emptied  there.  In  country  houses 
the  dust-hole  is  generally  of  consider- 
able size,  and  often  communicates  with 
an  open  cesspool,  being  intended  to 
absorb  the  contents  as  they  are  dis- 
charged into  it.  This  is  better  than 
the  keeping  the  two  apart,  and  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  healthy  plan,  and  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  cess- 
pool is  easily  covered  in,  and  may  be 
readily  emptied  when  necessary,  by 
removing  a  stone  set  in  a  wooden  or 
iron  frame. 

Prices  of  DustBins  and  Sifters. 

Dust'bin  with  common  sifter. 

Wooden  bin       £\  lo 

Sifter       ...        ...        ...      o    5 


£1  15 
Dust'bin  with  sifting  cover. 

Wooden  bin       £l  10 

Sifter  with  handle         ...       i     5 


l^  15 


Kent^s  patent  cinder-sifter  and  dust-htn. 

Complete,  1st  size         ...   £z    3 
Ditto,     2nd  ditto      ...      44 

363.  Coal  Cellars. 

These  should  be  built  convenient  for 
access  both  from  without  and  within  ; 
and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  contain  from  six 
months'  to  a  year's  consumption, 
because  coal  is  almost  always  far 
cheaper  in  summer  than  during  the 
winter  season,  and  therefore  a  stock 
should  be  laid  in.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  divide  this  space  into  separate 
sections,  so  that  qach  part  shall  be 
cleared  off,  leaving  no  small  coal, 
before  the  next  is  commenced. 

364.  The  Larder, 

Which  is  the  place  set  apart  for  keep«> 
ing  fresh  provisions  in,  and  also,  in 
most  cases,  for  the  salting  of  pork, 
beef,  &c.,  should  be  placed  where  it 
can  have  a  thorough  draught,  and 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sun.  A 
northern  aspect  is  therefore  the  most 
suitable,  or,  next  to  that,  an  easterly 
one.  The  thorough  draught  cannot 
always  be  procured  directly,  but  if  it 
cannot  in  that  way,  a  large  air-drain 
may  be  carried  under  the  floor  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  where  a 
grating  may  be  Bxed,  and  thus  a  free 
draught  may  be  obtained.  Under- 
ground larders  are  seldom  efficient  for 
the  keeping  of  meat,  because  this  per- 
fect draught  is  not  attainable  except  in 
windy  weather,  when  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  its  preservation ; 
but  in  moist  and  muggy  weather  the 
air  is  quite  stagnant  in  the  basement 
story  of  a  town  house ;  and,  conse- 
quently, though  tolerably  cool,  the  air 
is  not  rapidly  changed,  and  putre- 
faction goes  on  withoutlet  orhindrance. 
The  pantrv  merely  requires  a  sufficient 
number  01  deal  shelves,  and  a  door,  of 
which  the  panels  are  replaced  by  plates 
of  perforated  zinc,  of  a  pattern  suffi- 
ciently close  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
flies,  and  yet  large  enough  to  admit 
the  air  freely.  Where  there  is  also  a 
window,  it  should  in  like  manner  be 
guarded  by  similar  sheets  of  zinc. 
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365.  Other  Offices, 

Such  as  butler's  pantries,  housemaid's 
pantries,  &c.,  are  generally  included 
within  the  house,  and  merely  require 
shelves  and  closets  to  make  them  all 
that  is  desired. 

366.  A  Back  Yard, 

Fkved  with  hard  bricks,  tiles,  pebbles, 
or  stone,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to 
every  house,  when  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained.  It  is  chiefly  useful  in  per- 
mitting small  carpets  and  nuts  to  be 
beaten,  or  any  similar  daily  operation 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  in  the 
back  kitchen. 


Sect.  2.— THE  DAIRY. 

367.  The  Dairy 

In  country  houses  is  often  an  expen- 
sive and  pet  establishment,  and  the 
room  devoted  to  its  use  is  then  fitted 
in  a  very  extravagant  manner.  The 
chief  essentials  in  this  department  are 
— 1st,  the  means  of  procuring  as  even 
a  temperature  as  possible  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  as  near  as  may  be 
to  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  2ndly, 
proximity  to  the  milking  place  of  the 
cows;  and,  3rdly,  as  the  cows  should 
be  near  the  dairy,  the  milking  may  as 
well  be  under  the  same  building. 

368.  The  Dairy-rooxn 
Should  be  placed  on  a  dry  and  some- 
what  elevated   spot,   though  not  so 
much  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  north  and  easterly  winds.     The 
west  or  north-west  side  of  a  hill  is  the 
best  situation,  and  then  the  dairy  may 
be  built  facing  the  hill,  with  the  cow- 
house on  the  lower  side,  protecting  it 
from  the  sun  towards  the  south.     The 
daizy-room  itself  should  in  such  a  case 
be  partially  excavated  in  the  soil,  and 
its  waUs  should  be  of  hollow  brick, 
from  14  to  18  incht^  thick,  the  lower 
courses  being  laid  in  cement,  and  the 
ceiling  being  an  arch  in  solid  brick- 
work ;  and  ^i  a  small  stream  of  water 
can  be  made  to  run  through  it  at  plea- 
sure, so  much  the  more  efficient  will  it 
be  in  summer,  in  point  of  coolness 
and  cleanliness.      The   roof    should 


always  be  of  thatch,  that  beine  the 
best  non-conductor  of  heat  whicn  we 
possess  in  the  shape  of  a  roofing* 
material ;  and  it  should  project  con- 
siderably at  the  eaves,  witn  a  verandah 
as  well  on  the  sides  provided  with 
windows,  to  keep  the  sun  off.  Over 
the  dairy,  in  the  roof,  may  be  a  lofl 
for  cheese  or  fruit,  where  such  a  store- 
chamber  is  desired.  The  floor  should 
be  of  stone,  brick,  or  paving  tiles, 
sloping  gently  towards  a  central  drain, 
which  should  be  well-trapped ;  and, 
as  an  additional  precaution,  this  drain 
should  run  into  a  small  cemented  or 
lead  trough,  which  should  be  emptied 
out  each  day  to  prevent  fermentation. 
Windows  should  be  provided  on  oppo- 
site sides,  which  should  be  glazed,  but 
capable  of  being  opened  to  the  full  in 
warm  weather,  at  which  time  shutters 
of  perforated  zinc  should  be  substituted 
for  them.  Round  two  or  three  sides 
of  the  room  a  platform  of  brick  or 
slate  should  be  raised  about  18  inches 
from  the  ground ;  this  is  generally 
effected  by  half-brick  piers  and  arches, 
or  by  piers  with  slate  thrown  across ; 
and  upon  this  platform  the  milk-pans 
are  placed. 

369.  A  Small  Wash-house 

Is  required  when  the  dairy  is  placed  at 
any  distance  from  the  onlinary  wash- 
house.  In  it  there  should  be  a  chim- 
ney, with  a  small  fire-place,  which 
must  be  constructed  on  such  a  princi* 
pie  as  to  suit  the  kind  of  butter- 
making  preferred.  For  the  Devon- 
shire moae  a  small  close  stove  is  the 
best ;  and,  indeed,  -  for  all  other 
methods  this  answers  equally  well. 
From  this  a  flue  may  be  carried  round 
the  dairy,  with  a  damper  to  cut  off  the 
heat  in  warm  weather  just  as  in  green- 
house flues ;  and  at  pleasure  it  may  be 
carried  into  the  chimney  away  from  the 
milk-room.  This  wash-house  should 
have  an  outer  door  to  the  south,  and 
should  not  have  any  internal  communi- 
cation with  the  milk-room.  This  room, 
also,  should  be  paved  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  milk-room,  as  it  is  here  that 
all  the  utensils  should  be  kept  and 
washed. 
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370.  The  Cow  House 

For  private  families  is  generally  limited 
in  its  accommoclation,  being  at  most 
intended  for  only  two  cows.  It  merely 
requires  space  for  the  cows  to  stand, 
with  room  to  milk  them,  for  which  an 
area  12  feet  by  12  feet  is  quite  suffi- 
cient,  or  even  less  where  room  is  an 
object.  A  rack  or  manger  with  a 
sound  brick  or  stone  floor,  are  all  the 
arrangements  proper  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  animals. 

371.  The  Cost  of  Dairy  Buildings 

Complete  as  here  descril)ed.  exclusive 
of  utensils,  will  be  about  ^C^o,  which 
sum  may  be  easily  extended  to  ;£^ioo  if 
greater  ornament  is  desired,  or  in  situa- 
tions where  thatch  and  building 
materials  are  dear.  In  the  above  cal- 
culation, the  doors,  windows,  &c.,'are 
all  of  the  roughest  description,  but 
well-made,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
thatched  roof.  The  pillars  also  of  the 
verandahs  are  estimated  at  the  price  of 
rough  larch  or  Scotch  fir-poles.  The 
dimensions  of  the  milk-room,  are  12 
feet  by  10 feet;  wash-house,  12  feet  by 
8  feet;  and  cow-house,  12  feet  by  12 
feet. 


Sect.     3. —STABLE       AND 
COACH-HOUSE. 

372.  The  Stable 

Suited  to  an  establishment  where 
from  ;f  500  to  ;f  1,500  a  year  arc  spent, 
should  certainly  not  exceed  two  stalls 
and  a  loose  box  at  the  outside ;  and 
this,  therefore,  will  comprise  the 
accommodation  which  I  shall  here 
describe.  The  best  arrangement  is  to 
build  a  stable  about  21  feet  or  22  feet 
long,  14  feet  or  15  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high,  with  loft  over.  This  space 
may  then  be  divided  off  into  two  stalls 
6  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  a  louse  box 
8  feet  wide,  allowing  6  inches  for  each 
stall-post  and  partition,  A  large  ven- 
tilating shaft  should  be  carried  up  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  (which  should 
be  lathed  and  plastered)  through  the 
hay-chamber  to  tlie  roof,  where  there 


should  be  a  valve  capable  of  being 
opened  or  shut  by  a  cord.  The  space 
thus  afforded  for  three  horses  may  not 
be  considered  sufficient  by  some  people, 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  for  hack 
and  harness  horses  it  is  quite  ample; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  very 
often  these  stables  have  only  one 
horse  in  them,  or  perhaps  two,  it 
will  be  found  that,  as  an  average,  it 
is  better  than  a  more  roomy  series  of 
stalls.  A  window  and  a  door  com- 
plete the  enclosure,  each  being  cap- 
able of  being  kept  half-open  to  admit 
air  in  the  summer.  The  door,  if  cut 
in  half,  will  do  this  with  safety.  The 
fioor  should  be  paved  with  stones  cut 
in  furrows,  to  prevent  slipping,  or  with 
hard  brick  or  pebbles ;  and  it  should 
be  well  drained  and  trapped.  If  there 
are  two  traps,  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  stall  and  another  at  the  back,  it 
will  be  so  much  the  sweeter,  and  a 
considerable  saving  in  litter  will  be 
efiected.  The  partitions  are  construct- 
ed by  fixing  a  strong  post,  called  a  stall- 
post,  8  or  9  feet  from  the  head-wall, 
and  carrying  it  from  the  ground,  where 
it  is  dowelTed  into  a  stone,  to  the 
floor  above,  to  which  it  is  securely 
morticed.  At  the  wall,  also,  a  smaller 
pnst  is  likewise  fixed,  and  the  two 
are  connected  by  morticing  into  them 
three  bars— one  near  the  ground;  an- 
other sloping  from  the  head,  where  it 
should  be  7  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
the  foot  of  the  stall,  wlien  it  may  be 
about  5  feet  high ;  a  third  occup3ring 
a  middle  position  between  the  two. 
On  this  framework  inch  boards  of  elm 
are  securely  nailed,  either  with  a  mere 
beaded  joint,'  or  ploughed  and  tongued, 
or  rebated  and  beaded,  the  last  being 
the  most  usual  mode.  After  they  are 
fixed,  a  pattern  strip  of  the  desired 
sweep  is  held  up  and  a  chalk  line 
dra>vn  upon  them  at  the  top,  followed 
by  a  saw  which  takes  both  sides  of 
the  boarding  off  to  the  line,  and  the 
whole  is  capped  by  a  piece  of  half- 
inch  elm,  which  easily  takes  the  form 
of  the  sweep  and  is  securely  nailed  to 
it.  Iron  mangers  and  racks  are  now 
generally  used,  with  a  broad  edge 
which  prevents  the  horse  laying  hold 
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of  them  with  his  teeth.  The  rack  is 
better  low,  and  placed  between  the 
water  and  the  iron  manger,  so  that  the 
horse  does  not  waste  his  hay. 

373.  The  Hay-loft 

Should  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  load 
of  hay  and  another  of  straw,  as  it  is 
very  bad  economy  to  be  buying  these 
articles  by  retail.  If  the  stable  is  ceiled, 
and  the  foul  air  is  carried  off  by  the 
funnel  before  mentioned,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  storing  of  the  hay 
above  the  stable,  and  in  this  situation 
it  helps  to  keep  the  horses  warm  in 
wmter  and  cool  in  summer,  by  the 
non-conducting  property  of  hay  and 
straw. 

374.  A  Coach-house  and  Hamess- 
room 

Should  be  constructed  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  hold  the  carriages,  harness, 
&c,  which  may  be  desired;  and  a 
small  fire-place  should  heat  both, 
carrying  the  flue,  as  for  a  green-house, 
between  the  walls  of  the  two. 

375.  A  Corn-chamber 

Is  also  required  for  storing  the  com, 
with  a  strong  wooden '  floor.     When 
this  is  built  on  purpose,  and  there  is 
room  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable  to  raise 
this  room  upon  the  iron  or  stone  sup- 
ports which  are  employed  for  keeping 
mice  out  of  ricks  and  fanners'  gran- 
aries. The  corn-room  should  be  about 
12  feet  by  8  feet,  or  somewhat  less  will 
suffice;  and  adjoining  it  should  be  a 
small  room  for  the  chaff-machine  and 
oat-bruiser,  which  are  indispensable  in 
every  well-regulated  stable.    Of  course 
it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  corn- 
chamber  should  have  a  lock  and  key  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  machine 
inside  the  room  which  will  deliver  the 
com  to  the  oat-braiser  in  a  certain 
number  of  feeds,  which  may  be  easily 
registered.     When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect    dishonesty,   the  com-bmiser 
may  be  so  arranged  that  al|  the  oats 
used  must  pass  tnrough  it,  and  thus 
the  com  can  only  be  stolen  and  sold 
after  it  is  bruised,  which  is  more  likely 
to  lead  to  detection.     This  is  effected 


by  connecting  the  pipe  of  the  com- 
feeder  with  the  top  of  the  oat-bmiser, 
and  keeping  this  locked,  except  when 
required  to  be  cleaned. 

376.  A  Stable  Yard  and  Manure- 
hole 

Must  always  be  provided,  which  should 
be  well  paved  and  drained,  so  that  the 
water  will  mn  off  as  fast  as  it  falls, 
either  from  rain  or  carriage  washing. 


Sect.  4.— ICE-HOUSES. 

377.  Underground  Ice-houses. 

Ice-houses,    which   may    now    be 
said  to  belong  to  Domestic  Economy, 
in    consequence   of  the  conservative 
powers    of    ice    in    keeping    milk, 
meat,  and   even  fruits  from  decom- 
position, are  generally  built  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  though  they 
may  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  perform 
their  office  above  ground.    The  under- 
ground ice-house  is  merely  a  tank  for 
the  ice,  circular  or  square  in  form,  but 
gradually  decreasing  in  size  towards 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  ice  has  a  tend- 
ency to  sink  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
does  not   remain   supported   by   the 
walls  when  it  has  melted  below.     This 
should  be  thoroughly  drained  at  the 
bottom,  takinpf  care  that  no  warm  air 
is  admitted  through  the  drain^  which 
must  be  prevented  by  a  good  trap  at 
the  mouth.    The  ice  should  rest  on  a 
wooden  grating.     Tlie  tank  is  better 
made  of  hollow  bricks,  with  the  walls 
18   inches    thick,    which   should  be 
cemented  outside,  to  prevent  infiltra- 
tion of  water  from  the  soil.     It  should 
be  arched  over,  with  a  hole  for  the 
introduction  of  the  ice,  unless  it  can 
be  easily  inserted  where  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  as  it  is  wanted,  which  should 
be  at  the  top  of  one  side.     The  above 
hole,  if  made,  should  be  covered  with 
a   stone,  which  should   be   securely 
fastened,  and  again  covered  with  straw 
to  the  depth  of  some  feet,  over  which 
should  be  some  rough  boards  or  soil, 
to  keep  all  quiet  in  windv  weather. 
At  the  side  a  small  door  is  fixed,  open- 
ing   into    a   passage,    which    again 
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should  be  guarded  by  another  door, 
or  even  a  third,  all  being  air-tight,  and 
thus  enclosing  one  oi  two  volumes  of 
ajr,  which  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of 
heat  Id  this  way  ice  may  be  kept 
through  the  summer  with  gieat  ease; 
but  every  lime  the  well  is  opened  some 
small  quantity  of  warm  air  Is  admitted, 
and  Ihe  ice  is  raised  in  temperature 
more  or  less.  ^Vhere  there  is  a  dairy 
the  ice-house  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  entrance  to  it  should  belhrough 
the  dairy ;  and  thus,  not  only  is  the 
coolest  air  admitted  to  (he  ice-house, 
but  the  ice  when  first  brought  out,  is 
well  as  the  cotd  air  with  it,  helps  to 
cool  Ihe  dairy  at  the  time  when  il  most 
requires  iC. 

378.  Cheap  Ice-house. 
The  cost  of  constructing  this  ice- 
house is  from  ^15  to  £ia.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows ; — Dig 
a  pit  12  feet  deep,  16  feel  long  (N.E. 
lo  S.W.},  and  16  feet  wide  ;  ifno  rain 


it  after  a  heavy  shower,  no 
eccssaiy ;  but  if  otherwise, 
make   a  drain,  quite    filliDg   it  with 
gravel  to  prevent  the  air  penetrating 


through. 


the  pit  erect  a  rough 


wooden  frame  4  feet  r 
way  at  the  bottom  than  at  ihe  top; 
the  posts,  9  inches  deep  &om  the 
inside  lo  the  outside,  and  of  any  width. 


The  outside  of  the  four  sides  lo  be 
boarded  with  rough  slab-boards,  which 
need  not  be  close-  Fill  it,  between 
the  frame  and  Ihe  earth,  with  diy 
branches  of  trees  raised  10  the  surface 
of  ihe  ground  and  then  covered 
with  turf.  The  roof  to  be  covered 
with  thatch  from  a  feel  lo  3  feel  in 
thickness.  The  floor  of  the  inside  to 
be  covered  with  rough  logs  of  wood 
and  stones ;  over  these  lay  dry  branches 
of  trees,  and  thenaboutafootot  straw. 


lail  thin 


On  Ihe  inside  of  Ihe  frame  n 
laths  or  slabs  of  wood,  about  t 
apart,  laid  horizontally.  The  space 
between  these  and  the  outside  board- 
ing, which  will  be  about  9  inches,  to 
be  filled  with  wheat  or  rye  straw  placed 
upright.  This  lining  should  not  be  pnt 
in  111)  the  house  is  about  lo  be  filled,  as 
llie  more  dry  it  is  the  better.  The 
surface  of  the  ice  ought  to  be  kept 
hollowed  in  the  middle  like  a  saucer, 
so  that  any  that  mells  will  run  to  the 


cftitri.  Snow  closely  packed,  anil 
pounded dirwn,  will  keep  as  well  as  ice. 
The  last  w<Aidcnt  gives  a  siJe  sec- 
tional view  of  the  ice-house,  the 
entrance,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
su[&ce  of  (he  ground,  being  shown 
on  the  right,  with  the  door  hI  AA. 
The  previous  engraving  gives  a  front 
sectional  view  of  the  framework,  with 
the  dimensions. 

379.  Above-ETOUiid  Ice-houBes 
Ace  said  bj  those  who  have  tried  them 
to  answer  even  better  than  those  built 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
where  deep  drainage  cannot  be  ob' 
tained,  as  often  happens  in  country 
houses,  the  imder-ground  ice-house  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  because,  un- 
less the  water  draining  from  the  ice  Ls 
immediately  carried  on,  the  whole  mass 
rapidly  melts.  Pumps  have  been  re- 
scued to  with  this  object,  and  if  r^;ii- 
lariy  used  they  may  be  made  to  do  the 
rennired  work,  but  even  with  their  aid 
it  IS  very  difficult  to  keep  np  good 
drainage,  and  at  the  same  lime  avoid 
percolation  through  (he  walls  of  the 
ice-honse.  For  these  reasons  in  all 
such  silualions  it  is  better  to  construct 
the  ice-house  as  follows.  I  have  my- 
self had  no  experience  in  this  depart 


le  columns  of  Tht  Field,  but  I  may 
mention  that  those  who  recommended 
it  ore  perfectly  reliable  as  to  both 
their  facts  and  opinions. 

380.  Plan  of  Above-ground  Ice- 

The  me  may  be  13  feet  square,  and 
from  that  up  to  any  required  eitent. 
Less  than  li  feel  squire  would  be  (00 
small  tat  keeping  ice  well.  The  idea 
here  given  is  simply  the  principle  of 
cODslmction.  The  posts  should  be 
full  8  feet  h^jh  above  the  ground  to 
where  the  plate  of  the  roof  is  attached. 
Mark  out  your  ground  the  size  you 
require  for  thehouse;  then,  commenc- 
ing at  one  comer,  dig  on  each  side  of 
the  intended  building,  at  intervals  of 
say  4  feet,  a  double  set  of  holes  op- 
posite eachother,  I  foot  deep,  and  zj  feet 


apart,  so  that  when  the  posts  stand  up 
they  will  present  a  double  row,  i(  feet 
apait.  1  hen  set  in  your  posts,  which 
sliould  be  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  some 
lasting  wood,  and  pack  the  earth  firmly 
around  them. 

If  the  posts  are  sawed,  they  may  be 
4  inches  by  6  inches  in  size,  set  edge- 
ways towards  each  other.  If  not  sawed 
they  may  be  round  slicks  cut  from  the 
woods,  or  split  from  the  body  of  a 
tree,  quartered — but  sizeable,  so  as  to 
appear  decent — and  the  iniiides  facing 
each  other  as  they  stand  up,  lined  to 
a  stuface  to  receive  the  planking.  Of 
when  the  posts  ;         "  '     "' 


e^kSJj 


is  to  be  when  completed.  When  this 
is  done,  square  off  (he  lop  of  each  post 
to  a  level,  all  round  ;  then  frame  or 
spike  on  to  each  line  of  posts  a  plate, 
say  6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  to  6 
inches  deep,  and  stay  the  two  plates 
leather  strongly,  so  as  to  form  a 
double  frame.  Now,  plank  or  board 
up  closely  the  inside  of  each  line  of 
posts,  that  the  space  between  them 
shall  be  a  fair  surface.  Cut  out,  or 
leave  out,  a  apace  for  a  door  in  the 
centre  of  the  side  where  you  want  it, 
zi  feel  or  3  feet  wide,  and  6)  feet  high, 
and  board  up  (he  inner  partition  sides 
of  this  opening,  so  a^  to  form  a  door- 
casing  on  each  aide,  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  iwo  lines  of  posts  may  be 
ft  continuous  box  all  around.    TheD 
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fill  up  this  space  between  the  posts 
with  tan  bark  or  sawdust,  well 
])acked»  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
plates ;  and  the  body  of  the  house  is 
inclosed,  sun  proof,  and  air  proof,  to 
guard  the  ice. 

Now  lay  down,  inside  the  building, 
some  sticks—not  much  matter  what, 
so  that  they  be  level — and  on  them 
lay  loose  planks  or  boards,  for  a  floor. 
Cover  this  floor  with  a  coating  of  straw, 
I 'foot  thick,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  ice. 

For  the  roof,  take  common  3  by  4 
joists  for  rafters,  or,  in  place  of  them, 
poles  from  the  woods,  long  enough,  in 
a  pitch  of  full  35**  from  a  horizontal 
line  to  carry  the  roof  at  least  '4  feet 
over  the  outside  of  the  plates,  and 
secure  the  rafters  well,  by  pins  or 
spikes,  to  .them.  Then  boanl  over 
and  shingle  it,  leaving  a  small  aperture 
at  the  top,  through  which  run  a  small 
pipe,  say  8  inches  in  diameter — a 
stove  crock  will  do— for  a  ventilator. 
Then  set  in  four  little  posts,  say  2 
feet  high,  throw  a  little  four-sided 
pointed  cap  on  to  the  top  of  those 
posts,  and  the  roof  is  done.  If  you 
want  to  ornament  the  underside  of  the 
roof  in  a  rude  way,  take  some  pieces  of 
3  by  4  scantling,  such  as  were  used  for 
the  roof^  if  the  posts  are  of  sawed  stuff; 
if  not,  rough  limbs  of  trees  from  the 
woods,  to  match  the  rough  posts  of  the 
same  kind,  and  fasten  them  to  the 
posts  and  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  by 
way  of  brackets,  or  braces. 

When  the  ice  is  put  into  the  house, 
a  close  floor  of  boards  should  be  laid 
on  joists,  which  rest  on  the  plates 
loosely,  so  that  this  floor  can  be  re- 
moved when  putting  in  ice,  and  this 
covered  5  inches  or  6  inches  deep  with 
tan  or  sawdust — straw  will  do,  if  the 
other  cannot  be  had— and  the  inside 
arrangement  is  complete.  Two  doors 
should  be  attached  to  the  opening, 
where  the  ice  is  put  in  and  taken  out ; 
one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lining,  and 
the  other  on  the  outer  side,  both  open- 
ing out.  Tan,  sawdust,  or  straw 
should  also  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
ice,  when  put  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  air 
from  it  as  much  as  possible :  and  as  the 


ice  is  removed,  it  will  settle  down  upon 
and  still  preserve  it.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  a  drain  under  the 
floor  of  the*  house,  to  pass  off  the 
water  which  melts  from  the  ice,  as 
it  would,  if  standing  there,  injure  its 
keeping. 

381.  A  ches^  Ice  Room. 

In  the  noith-east  comer  of  a  shed 
partition  off  a  room  8  feet  square  in 
the  clear,  using  for  the  partition  the 
cheapest  rough  boards.  A  row  of 
joists  is  set  up  on  the  north  and  east 
sides,  and  boarded  up  to  leave  a  vacant 
space  of  10  inches  to  12  inches.  On 
the  other  two  sides  two  rows  of  joists 
are  set  up  and  boards  nailed  on,  leav- 
ing  a  similar  space  between  them. 
The  space  is  filled  with  spent  tan-bark. 
A  loose  floor  is  laid  down,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  straw.  Pure,  clear, 
hard  ice  is  cut  up  with  a  saw  into 
easily  managed  pieces,  and  packed 
closely  in  the  room,  leaving  6  inches 
between  the  ice  and  sides,  which  si3ace 
is  filled  with  sawdust.  Over  the  ice 
sawdust  is  spread  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  It  might  be  weU  to  fill  up  the 
roof  with  straw. 

382.  Ice  Stacks. 

Select  a  situation,  if  possible,  with 
a  northern  exposure,  and  sufficient 
slope  to  carry  off  the  water.  If  the 
soil  be  not  naturally  porous,  provision 
must  be  made  by  proper  dramage,  or 
laying  down  of  gravel,  or  some  such 
material,  that  every  drop  of  water  shall 
be  instantly  carried  off.  If  the  slope 
be  not  sufficient,  dig  a  small  trench 
6  inches  deep  round  the  ice,  with  a 
proper  outlet  to  carry  off  the  water. 
On  the  ground  so  prepared  lay  the  ice, 
broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  the  fist, 
forming  a  cone,  the  diameter  of  the 
base  being  at  least  20  feet ;  if  2  feet 
more,  all  the  better.  The  ice  to  be 
well  packed,  and  piled  up  as  high  as 
it  will  stand,  probably  10  feet.  If  the 
frost  is  keen,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  water  over  the  surface, 
whereby  the  mass  is  rendered  more 
solid.  To  prevent  the  ice  from  slip- 
ping off  in  laying  the  foundation,  it  is 
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recommended  to  place  a  row  of  straw 
bottles  round  the  whole  circumference ; 
the  stack  to  be  thatched  with  straw, 
same  as  a  grain  stack,  i}  (eet  thick ; 
oat  straw  is  considered  better  than 
wheat  Over  the  iceberg  thus  made 
an  outer  pyramid  to  be  constructed, 
made  of  long  poles  stuck  into  the 
ground,  with  light  rafters  attached,  on 
which  are  to  be  fixed  branches  of 
spruce  fir,  heatlier,  or  any  similar 
material.  The  ice  to  be  taken  out  by 
the  smallest  possible  opening  at  the 
base  on  the  north  side,  and  both  straw 
and  outward  covering  immediately  re- 
placed. It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
an  ice  stack  should  be  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  not ;  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance,  provided  proper  drainage  be 
obtained.  The  grand  enemy  to  ice  is 
the  lodgment  of  water;  and  every 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  accumulation.  Provision 
must,  however,  be  made  to  obviate  any 
direct  under-current  of  air ;  i.  ^.,  by 
preparing  the  ground  underneath,  if 
not  naturally  porous,  so  as  to  make 
it  resemble,  as  iar  as  possible,  a  soil 
which  is  originally  of  that  character. 


Sect.   5.— GARDEN   GROUND 

AND  HOUSES. 

383.  Laying  Out. 

In  preparing  to  build  and  fixing  upon 
the  site  of  the  house,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  a  due  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  and  the 
position  of  the  greenhouse  or  hothouse, 
if  any.  It  often  happens  in  country 
houses,  that  when  the  house  is  built,  it 
is  discovered  that  in  some  way  or  other 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  situation,  and 
that  the  approach  to  it  is  not  so  good 
as  it  might  have  been  If  the  front 
door  had  been  differently  placed. 
Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
decide  upon  the  plan  of  the  garden, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  after  the 
house  is  built,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
hot  and  greenhouses,  if  they  form  a 
part  of  the  plan.  Very  often  tne  green- 
house door  opens  from  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms;  and  if  so,  this  must 
enter  into  the  plan  ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  whole  garden  should  be  laid  out 
upon  paper  before  the  foundation  is 
begun,  and  thus  the  mistake  may  be 
avoided  to  which  I  have  alluded  above. 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHING. 


CHAPTER    I. 


RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 


Sect.  I.  -FURNITURE- 
WOODS  AND  CABINET- 
MAKERS. 

384.  Enumeration  of  Woods. 

The  varieties  of  wood  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  this 
country  are  not  very  extensive,  the 
chief  being  mahogany,  oak,  rosewood, 
walnut,  satinwoc^  and  maple,  for  the 
ornamental  parts,  and  oak,  cedar, 
birch,  beech,  and  pine  (white  and  yel- 
low), for  the  more  useful  kinds. 
Besides  these  may  be  enumerated,  as 
in  occasional  use,  yew-tree,  pear-tree, 
ebony,  and  zebra  wood. 

385.  Mahogany, 
Though  coming  from  several  colonies, 
is  either  called  Honduras  or  Spanish 
in  the  trade.  The  former  has  a  coarse, 
loose,  and  straight  grain,  without  much 
curl  or  wave  in  it.  The  latter  is  darker 
in  colour,  with  more  or  less  curl,  by 
which  in  great  measure  its  price  is 
regulated,  and  with  a  very  fine,  close 
texture,  which  is  sometimes  almost  free 
from  any  of  those  fine  indentations 
which  are  so  common  in  most  of  the 
woods  of  all  countries.  In  most  cases 
Spanish  mahogany  is  very  hard  and 
strong,  and  will  bear  great  violence 
before  it  breaks ;  it  is,  moreover,  also 
free  from  any  tendency  to  twist  or  alter 
its  shape,  which  is  a  very  valuable 
quality  in  furniture  woods.  When, 
however,  mahogany  from  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  very  much  curled  it  is  not 


nearly  so  strong  or  so  free  from  twist ; 
but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  as  its 
value  is  so  great,  as  to  lead^  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  its  being  cut  into  veneers, 
which  are  very  thin  slices  of  the  wood, 
afterwards  glued  on  to  some  less  value- 
able  kind,  as  Honduras  or  cedar. 
These  veneers  are  cut  out  with  a 
rapidly-revolving  circular  saw,  and 
sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  out  of  a 
single  inch  of  the  wood.  The  weight  of 
mahogany  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  its 
value,  the  heaviest  being  generally  the 
best 

386.  Oak 

Is  either  British  or  Foreign,  the  latter 
being  commonly  called  wainscot  in  the 
London  trade.  British  oak  is  darker 
in  colour  than  wainscot,  and  has  often 
more  grain,  though  sometimes  it  is 
almost  perfectly  free  from  it,  depend- 
ing in  this  respect  a  good  deal  upon  the 
direction  of  tne  saw-cut.  It  requires 
at  least  seven  or  eight  years'  seasoning 
after  it  is  cut  into  planks  before  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Wainscot  also  takes  as  long 
in  seasoning,  and  is  worse  than  the 
common  woods  if  it  is  used  in  a  green 
state.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  the 
oak  are  very  hard  to  work,  and  the 
cabinet-maker  injures  his  tools  rapidly 
in  cutting  or  planing  them.  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  large  pollard  oaks 
of  this  country  exhibits  a  most  beauti- 
ful curl ;  but  it  is  generally  full  of  de- 
fects, and  also,  like  all  transverse 
sections  of  wood,  very  liable  to  swell 
and  shrink  on  changes  of  moisture. 
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Oak  is  very  little  heavier  or  harder 
than  the  best  Spanish  mahogany,  but 
considenibly  more  so  than  Honduras. 

387.  Rosewood, 

Until  very  recently,  was  more  highly 
valued  than  any  other  wood  for  orna- 
mental furniture;  but  walnut  is  now 
at  least  equal  to  it  in  general  estima- 
tion. It  IS  a  hard  dark  wood,  with 
some  little  curl,  intermediate  in  this 
respect  between  Spanish  and  Honduras 
majiogany,  and  a  very  open  grain.  It, 
like  Spanish  mahogany,  is  chiefly  cut 
into  veneers,  which  are  used  exten- 
sively in  table  tops ;  while  the  solid 
wood  itself  is  formed  into  the  legs  and 
backs  of  chairs,  and  the  carved  orna- 
ments of  chefToniers,  &c  It  is  sold  by 
weight  as  imported,  and  when  reduced 
into  planks  either  by  weight  or  by  the 
inch. 

388.  Walnut 

Is  partly  obtained  from  abroad,  and 
partly  from  English  growth.  For 
many  years  its  use  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  rosewood  and  mahogany,  but 
it  is  now  employed  for  drawing-room 
furniture  to  a  great  extent.  It  some- 
what resembles  rosewood,  but  has 
more  brown  and  less  red  and  purple  in 
its  colour.  It  has  also  a  closer  grain, 
being  a  very  compact,  hard  wood,  and 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish. 
When  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  is  tough 
and  little  indined  to  warp  ;  and  its 
tenons  hold  firmly,  so  that  it  is  well 
suited  for  chairs  and  other  similar 
articles. 

389.  Satinwood 

Is  a  foreign  wood,  now  used  chiefly  for 
inlaying,  and  for  the  veneers  of  picture 
frames.  At  one  time,  however,  it  was 
much  in  fashion  for  drawing-room  furni- 
ture. It  is  of  a  full  yellowish  colour, 
with  a  fine  grain,  little  curl,  and  a 
silky  lustre.  It  is  by  its  toughness 
well  adapted  for  furniture  making. 

390.  Maple, 

Also  foreign,  is  of  several  qualities,  the 
bird's-eye  maple  being  the  most  highly 
valued.     It  somewhat  resembles  satin- 


wood,  but  is  more  buff  than  yellow  in 
colour,  has  more  curl,  and  almost  all 
the  qualities  have  more  or  less  of  the 
knots  called  bird's-eye.  It  is  little 
used  in  furniture,  but  is  employed 
largely  in  the  frames  of  engravings. 

391.  Cedar 

Resembles  mahogany  in  colour,  but 
has  no  curl,  and  is  only  valuable  for 
its  freedom  from  all  tendency  to  warp 
or  "  cast."  The  best  varieties  have  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  mechani- 
cal good  properties,  it  is  highly  valued 
for  making  the  drawers  for  containing 
clothing,  of  which  the  fronts  are 
usually  veneered  with  Spanish  maho- 
gany upon  cedar. 

392.  Birch 

Is  an  American  production,  being  im- 
ported from  Canada  and  the  States. 
It  is  a  very  close-grained,  strong  wood, 
easily  worked  into  furniture  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  by  staining,  capable  of 
being  made  to  resemble  Honduras 
mahogany  very  closely.  When  un- 
stained, it  is  of  a  pale,  yellowish  brown, 
in  which  state,  if  polished  or  varnished, 
it  somewhat  resembles  satinwood  in 
its  silky  lustre,  but  is  darker  and  more 
brown  than  that  wood.  It  is  most  ex- 
tensively used  at  present  in  the  manu- 
facture of  different  articles  of  furniture 
at  an  inferior  price,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  cannot  afford  mahogany 
or  rosewood. 

393.  Beech 

Is  a  very  close  and  tough  wood  of 
British  growth,  which  is  admirably 
calculated  for  all  purposes  requiring 
great  strength.  It  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  nearly  all  our  best  chairs,  of 
which  the  concealed  framework  is  made 
of  this  wood,  in  order  to  stand  the 
shocks  to  which  they  are  subject  It 
is  also  used  for  the  framework  of  bed- 
steads and  tables.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  birch,  but  rather  paler,  and 
it  may  be  known  by  the  presence  of 
those  peculiar  little  specs  of  darker 
brown,  which  are  easily  seen  in  the 
carpenter's  plane,  that  being  always 
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made  of  beech  to  ensure  it  from 
splitting. 

394.  White  and  Yellow  Pine, 

Though  soft,  are  well  calculated  for  all 
kinds  of  furniture  which  require  large 
surfaces  to  be  painted,  as,  for  instance, 
painted  wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers, 
&c.  When  thoroughly  dry,  these 
woods  are  very  free  from  all  tendency 
to  warp  or  shrink  ;  but  as  they  are 
often  used  in  a  half-seasoned  state,  they 
then  shrink  and  crack  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  articles  made  of  them 
fall  to  pieces.  They  are  readily 
distinguisned  from  one  another  by 
the  difference  of  colour,  and  from 
deals  by  the  absence  of  turpentine 
veins.  When  stained  and  varnished, 
yellow  pine  looks  very  well,  but 
as  the  stain  is  liable  to  fade,  this 
good  appearance  does  not  last  many 
years. 

395.  Lime 

Is  a  white  British  wood,  much  prized 
for  carving,  being  very  homogeneous  in 
its  structure,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  little  used  for 
furniture  in  any  other  way. 

396.  Pear-tree 

Is  also  used  in  the  same  way,  as  it 
closely  resembles  lime  in  all  respects. 

397.  Cane, 

Imported  from  India,  is  used  for  the 
canework  sometimes  introduced  in 
chairs,  &c.  It  is  then  split  and  worked 
by  hand  in  the  established  octagonal 
pattern. 

398.  Price  of  Wood. 

Mahogany,  rosewood,  walnut,  satin- 
wood,  maple,  and  cedar  are  sold  by 
the  foot  superficial,  calculated  at  one 
inch  thick,  and  this  measure  is  adopted 
even  in  planks  of  great  thickness, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  mode  of 
measuring  and  valuing  marble.  Rose- 
wood, as  imported,  is  sold  by  weight ; 
osdc  is  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  as  also 
are  all  the  inferior  woods  alluded  to 
above.  The  following  are  about  the 
average  prices   of  them  in  London. 


Those  which  are  cut  into  veneers  are 
sold  by  the  superficial  foot  one  inch 
thick.  The  others  by  the  cubic  foot : — 

Price  op  Furniture-woods  Sold 
BY  THE  Foot  of  Inch  Stuff. 

1st  2nd  3rd 
Quality.  Quality.  Quality, 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
Mahc^ny, 

Spanish  ...  I  6  10  06 

Honduras      10  09  05 

Cedar 08  07  05 

Rosewood   ...20  19  19 

Walnut        ...20  16  10 

Satlnwood  ...  I  6  10  06 

Maple 20  16  10 

Lime    05  04  02 

Price  op  Furniture-woods  Sold 
BY  the  Foot  Cube. 

1st         2nd        3rd 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  5.  d. 

Oak     80  60  40 

Birch   30  29  26 

Beech 26  23         — 

Yellow  Pine     20  1 10        18 

White  Pine...  30  20        18 

399.  The  Workmen  Employed 
In  converting  these  woods  into  furni- 
ture are  called  cabinet-makers,  but  for 
their  use  machinery  is  also  largely 
brought  into  play,  by  cutting  veneers, 
and  in  some  cases  mouldings,  mortices, 
and  tenons.  Veneers  are  cut  in  great 
quantities  by  the  saw-mills,  the  saw  for 
the  purpose  being  very  fine  and  true. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  furniture  are  made 
by  the  piece,  and  little  or  none  of  this 
work  is  done  by  the  day.  In  large 
towns,  such  as  London,  Birmingham,  ' 
and  Manchester,  the  journeymen  cabi- 
net-makers devote  themselves  to  some 
one  kind  of  this  work,  such  as  chair- 
making,  bedstead-making,  table-mak- 
ing, &c.;  and  in  this  way  they  are 
able  to  get  through  a  greater  quantity 
in  a  given  time,  and  ako  in  a  superior 
manner,  than  if  they  were  engaged 
in  several  varieties  of  work  con- 
secutively. In  cabinet-making  there 
is  a  vast  diflference  in  the  framing 
and  finish  of  the  articles  compre- 
hended under  that  head,  depending 
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Upon  the  skill  of  the  workman,  and 
the  time  and  pains  which  he  bestows 
upon  his  work.  But  far  more  de- 
pends upon  the  wood,  which,  if  of 
bad  quality,  and  not  thoroughly  sea- 
soned, may  be  put  together  as  well 
as  is  in  the  power  of  man,  and  yet  in 
three  months  it  will  have  so  shrunk 
and  twisted,  that  the  article  is  utterly 
useless.  The  reason  of  this  use  of 
improperly-seasoned  wood  is  often 
said  to  bie  the  want  of  capital ;  but 
this  is  scarcely  the  proper  one,  since 
it  is  notorious  that  some  of  those 
manufacturers  who  use  the  greenest 
wood  are  capable  of  affording  and 
applying  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  money.  The  real  reason  is  they  do 
not  like  their  money  to  lie  idle,  which 
it  does,  according  to  their  notions, 
during  the  time  when  the  timber  is 
seasoning.  Mahogany  requires  at 
least  three  or  four  years  after  it  is 
cut  out,  which,  at  5  per  cent.,  will 
add  about  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  to 
the  price,  without  at  all  adding  to 
the  appearance  of  the  article  itself. 
Hence,  let  the  capital  be  what  it  may, 
the  manufacturer  who  sells  his  maho- 
gany goods  unseasoned,  can  afford 
to  take  one-fifth  less  for  them,  as  far 
as  the  wood  is  concerned.  This, 
however,  only  represents  a  portion  of 
the  whole  outlay,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  the  cost  of  labour  and 
the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
establishment;  so  that,  perhaps,  llie 
use  of  green  wood  may  be  reckoned 
as  a  present  saving  of  from  one-eighth 
to  one-tenth  of  the  nett  cost  of  the 
article.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that,  when  competition  is  so  keen,  and 
when  the  purchaser  is  often  a  chance 
one,  the  unseasoned  trade  should  be 
the  most  profitable ;  and  the  unskilled 
public  are  tempted  to  purchase  hand- 
some pieces  of  furniture  at  prices 
which  will  only  suffice,  at  thoroughly 
respectable  establishments,  to  procure 
plain,  but  well-seasoned,  and  therefore 
serviceable  articles. 

400.  The  Tools 
Of  the  cabinet-maker  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  joiner,  and  in  principle 


the  two  kinds  of  work  approach  one 
another  very  closely.  But  as  the  former 
artificer  requires  to  make  his  joints 
very  finely  and  securely,  he  uses  tools 
of  more  delicacy.  Glue,  screws,  &c., 
are  also  used  m  the  same  way,  and 
indeed  the  whole  business  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  a  finer  species  of  joinery. 
There  are,  however,  several  kinds 
of  work  superadded,  as  the  use  of 
veneers,  carving,  turning,  and  inlay- 
ing, the  last  including  the  sevexal 
sub-divisions  called  buhl-work  and 
marquetry. 

401.  Veneers, 
As  I  have  already  observed,  are  very 
thin  layers  of  the  more  expensive 
kinds  of  wood,  which  are  cut  out 
with  a  fine  circular  saw,  and  then 
slued  upon  a  prepared  surface  of  a 
less  expensive  kind ;  thus  if  the  top 
of  a  rosewood  table  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick  were  made  of  solid  rose- 
wood, it  would  cost  from  two  shillings 
to  two  and  ninepence  a  foot,  exclusive 
of  the  labour;  but  by  veneering  it 
upon  cedar  or  Honduras  mahcM^ny 
at  fivepence  a  foot,  the  price  of  the 
material  altogether  is  reduced  to  about 
ninepence  a  foot,  and  the  labour  is 
not  very  much  increased.  The  differ- 
ence in  r^;ard  to  Spanish  mahogany 
is  not  quite  so  great,  but  as  that  wood 
can  be  cut  into  thinner  veneers  than 
rosewood,  the  saving  is  more  than 
would  appear  at  first  sight.  These 
veneers  are  so  pliable,  that  surfaces 
rounded  in  one  direction  may  be 
covered  with  them,  and  even  circular 
pillars,  and  the  circular  fronts  of 
pianos  are  sometimes  made  in  this 
Mray.  In  uniting  two  leaves  of  veneer 
at  their  edges,  so  as  to  leave  a  fine 
and  almost  invisible  joint  when 
polished,  the  veneers  are  each,  or 
both  together,  put  into  a  screw  press 
between  two  boards,  by  which  they 
are  kept  firm,  and  prevented  from 
giving  way.  These  edges  are  then 
*'shot"  with  a  long  plane  till  they 
are  perfectly  true,  adder  which  they 
are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood 
which  they  are  to  cover,  previously 
taking  care  to  fill  with  glue  the  pores 
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both  of  the  veneer  and  the  cheaper 
material,  so  as  to  exclude  air  when 
they  are  applied  tc^ether,  and  their 
surfaces  gently  rubbed  with  one 
another.  After  doing  this,  a  heavy 
weight  is  put  upon  the  veneer,  or  else 
the  whole  is  put  in  a  screw-press 
until  the  next  day ;  but  at  least  iorty- 
ei^ht  hours  should  elapse  before  any- 
thing further  is  done  in  cleaning  off,  or 
shaping  the  edges  of  the  work.  An 
open  Honduras  mahogany  or  cedar 
is  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  veneer- 
ing upon,  because  it  holds  the  glue 
well,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp.  But 
if  yellow  pine  is  thoroughly  seasoned^ 
and  is  framed  to  prevent  it  from 
warping,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
despised  as  a  groundwork,  though 
certainly  inferior  to  those  above  men- 
tioned. An  edge  of  solid  wood  is 
often  added  to  veneered  tables,  giving 
to  the  uninitiated  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  being  composed  of  the 
same ;  but  by  looking  beneath,  the 
real  groundwork  is  readily  recognised. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  a  veneered 
table,  if  well  executed,  is  superior  to 
a  solid  one,  because  the  inferior  wood 
is  more  free  from  risk  of  splitting, 
warping,  or  shrinking,  and  is  there- 
fore better  calculated  for  real  use  than 
would  be  the  more  elegant,  but  less 
efficient,  one  of  which  the  veneer  is 
composed.  In  examining  veneered 
goods,  the  eye  should  always  catch 
the  light  upon  them,  by  which  it  will 
readily  see  if  the  surface  b  perfectly 
plane.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  one  smooth  and  true  blaze  of  light 
reflected ;  but  if  the  veneer  b  not 
properly  applied,  or  the  groundwork 
is  not  seasoned,  especially  if  the 
article  has  been  made  some  little 
time,  these  inequalities  are  shown  by 
the  light  rising  and  falling,  and  ex- 
hibiting lines  waving  in  various  direc- 
tions. A  well-made  table  or  ward- 
robe, or  other  article  having  a  flat 
surface,  will  reflect  the  rays  of 
light,  each  as  straight  as  mathe- 
matical lines,  and  this  is  the  case 
whether  it  is  solid  or  veneered,  but 
the  defect  is  more  general  in  the 
latter  instance. 


402.  Carving 

Is  executed  in  solid  wood,  as  maho- 
gany, oak,  rosewood,  or  walnut.  It 
is  generally  a  trade  of  itself,  very  often 
united  with  that  of  turning,  the  two 
being  necessary  for  some  kinds  of 
work  combining  them.  Carved  work 
requires,  chiefly,  fine  saws  for  open 
work,  chisels,  and  gouges,  by  which 
the  superfluous  wood  is  cut  away, 
leaving  behind  suflicient  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  designer.  Some 
years  ago  a  patent  was  t^en  out  for 
executing  bas>reliefs  in  wood  by  means 
of  hot  iron  dies,  which  were  pressed 
upon  the  wood  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  withdrawn,  in  order  to  brush 
off"  the  charred  lines  left  by  the  pro- 
minent edges  of  the  die,  after  which 
it  was  re-applied  again  and  again  until 
the  required  depth  was  produced. 
The  process,  however,  was  not  found 
to  answer,  and  it  was  therefore  aban- 
doned ;  one  cause  of  its  failure  being 
the  necessity  for  keeping  exactly  to 
the  same  pattern,  in  a  great  number 
of  instances,  before  the  first  cost  of 
the  die  was  paid  for ;  another  being 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  iron  was  soon 
lost  by  the  frequency  of  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  a  red  heat,  which  soon 
oxidises  that  metal,  and  removes  a 
scale. 

403.  Turning 

Requires  a  machine  called  a  laihe^ 
which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  by 
which  the  body  to  be  turned  is  rotated 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  the  other  by 
which  a  sharp  tool  is  applied  to  it, 
so  as  to  cut  away  certain  portions  of 
its  surface  as  it  revolves.  In  simple 
turning,  a  socket  for  the  article  to  be 
turned,  and  called  a  chuck^  is  rapidly 
rotated  by  a  wheel  and  treadle  worked 
by  the  foot ;  and  then,  by  means  of 
a  rest,  which  is  capable  of  being 
moved  into  any  situation  required,  by 
arranging  a  slide  in  the  bid  of  the 
machine,  a  variety  of  chisels,  gouges, 
&c.,  may  be  held  against  the  wood  ; 
and  so  it  may  be  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  having  any 
number  of  projections  or  depressions 
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upon  its  sarfeice.  In  the  more  com- 
pound  fonns  of  taming,  however, 
namerous  complicated  machines  are 
introduced,  by  which  the  relative 
positions  of  the  chucks  and  rests  are 
so  altered,  that  the  result  is  not  a 
qrlinder  or  cone  marked  with  eleva- 
tions, but  some  one  of  an  immense 
variety  of  abstruse  forms,  which  may 
be  indefinitely  multiplied.  These  are 
C2dled  eccentrics,  and  the  name  is  very 
properly  applied ;  but  as  this  subject 
is  rather  interesting  to  the  furniture 
maker  than  to  the  buyer,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dilate  upon  it  fiirther. 

404.  Articles  made  of  Wood. 

Thus»  by  means  of  framing  together 
certain  pieces  of  wood,  sometimes  in 
straight  lines,  and  at  others  curved  in 
segments  of  circles,  or  carved  in  a 
variety  of  forms  —  sometimes  solid, 
and  at  others  veneered— those  different 
articles  of  furniture  which  are  mad6 
of  wood  are  produced.  These  consist 
of  the  following  well-known  articles, 
some  of  which  are  also  executed  in 
metal :  —  Chairs,  tables,  sofa  and 
couch  frames,  cheffoniers,  sideboards,' 
whatnots,  bookcases,  drawers,  bed- 
steads, vrash-han^stands,  dressing- 
tables,  wardrobes,  and  a  lonf  list  of 
smaller  articles,  as  footstools,  bed- 
steps,  towel  horses,  &c.,  &c.  Of 
these,  chairs  and  besteads  only  are 
sometimes  made  of  metal,  the  latter 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  freedom 
from  vermin. 

405.  Inlaying. 

Besides  the  above  kinds  of  work. 
Inlaying  is  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  furniture,  being  chiefly  used  for 
that  of  the  drawing-room  and  bou- 
j  doir  ;  it  comprises  Uie  two  following 
kinds: — 

406.  Buhl-work 

Consists  of  woods  inlaid  with  metal- 
work,  generally  brass,  lacquered,  or 
gilt  The  metal  is  first  cut  out  by  a 
stamp,  which  also  serves  to  mark  the 
wood,  and  then  the  workman  cuts  out 
the  latter  so  as  to  receive  the  metal. 


which  is  fixed  in  with  a  very  strong 
cement. 

407.  Marquetry 
May  be  described  as  consisting  of 
blocks  of  wood  joined  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  pattern  of  some  kind,  re- 
sembling mosaic  work  in  its  principle, 
but  not  so  small  in  its  details.  In 
executing  this  work  the  pattern  is 
sometimes  made  out  by  gluing  together 
pieces  the  whole  thickness  ofthe  slab, 
or  else  by  the  use  of  veneers,  which 
are  cut  out  of  this  slab,  and  then  united 
at  their  edges.  This  is  done  to  save 
time,  and  also  because  it  is  more  easy 
to  ioin  a  tolerably  thick  surface  than 
a  thin  one  like  a  veneer. 

408.  The  Surface 

Of  all  plain  cabinet  work  is  first 
brought  to  as  true  a  level  as  possible 
by  the  plane,  then  sand-papered  down, 
using  the  paper  on  a  block  of  wood,  and 
afterwards  still  more  finely  smoothed 
off  by  Dutch  rushes,  which  contain  a 
good  deal  of  flinty  matter  in  their 
composition.  After  this,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  French-polished, 
though  in  former  days  a  less  brilliant 
surface  was  considered  better,  in  which 
oil  or  bees-wax  was  applied,  and  a 
long  time  suffered  to  elapse  before  any 
thing  like  a  polish  was  produced. 

409.  A  Coloured  Stain 
Is  very  often  added  to  the  wood  be- 
fore polishing,  by  which  Honduras 
mahogany  is  made  to  take  the  colour 
of  Spanish,  or  birch  that  of  either. 
Rosewood  is  also  sometimes  heightened 
in  colour  by  washing  it  with  an  infu- 
sion of  Brazil-wood.  Alkanet  root 
and  boiled  linseed  oil  are  the  com- 
mon stains  for  mahogany  or  birch, 
which  are  to  imitate  mahogany  ;  they 
are  first  applied,  and  then  a  mineral 
acid  whidi  takes  off  the  very  bright 
red,  and  causes  the  wood  to  assume  a 
brownish  cast.  New  oak  is  also  made 
to  take  the  appearance  of  old  by 
caustic  lime.  But  all  these  tricks  of 
trade  require  great  practice  to  execute 
them  to  advantage,  and  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  un- 
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wary  purchaser  on  his  guard  against 
buying  stained  birch  for  mahogany, 
or  stained  Honduras  for  Spanbh.  Mr. 
Stephens  of  Aldersgate  Street  sells  a 
variety  of  stains  by  which  the  several 
kinds  of  deal  and  pine  may  be  stained 
so  as  to  resemble  oak,  mahogany, 
rosewood,  &c.,  in  colour  if  not  in 
grain.  Many  articles  of  furniture 
(notably  for  bedrooms)  are  now  made 
of  these  materials  so  stained,  at  prices 
much  below  those  of  the  woods  they 
are  intended  to  imitate. 

410.  French  Polish 

Consists  of  a  gum  or  gums  dissolved 
in  a  menstruum  which  will  evaporate, 
leaving  it  as  hard  fts  in  its  original 
state.       Shellac  forms  the  chief  in- 
gredient    in    this   polish,  and  wood- 
naphtha  and  spirits  of  wine  the  menstru- 
um in  which  it  is  dissolved.      Most 
French  polishers  use  the  two  at  dif- 
ferent   periods    of   their   work,     be- 
ginning    with     the   naphtha,     then 
mixing  it  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
finally    finishing  with  this  last  fluid 
almost  by  itself.      For  this  purpose 
they  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  shellac 
in  as    much    wood-naphtha    as   will 
sufiice  to  take  it  up  and  make  a  creamy 
fluid,  to  which  is  to  be  added  one- 
quarter  of  a  pint  o[ spirit  copal  varnish, 
'ilien  pouring  a  little  of  this  into  a  cup 
some  more  naphtha  is  added,  and  it  is 
rapidly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  with  a  bold  sweep  of  a  rubber 
composed  of  a  woollen  material,  which 
must  be  changed  as  fast    as  it  gets 
sticky.     As  soon  as  the  first  coat  is 
thoroughly  dry,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  not  sticking  to  the  finger,  and 
may  be  accelerated  by  a  moderately 
warm  room,   another  coat  is  added, 
using  still  the  naphtha ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  body  of  polish  is  getting  sufficiently 
thick,  some  spirits  of  wineismixed  with 
the  naphtha,  and  then  the  surface  is 
brought   to  a  fine  gloss,  using  fresh 
rubbers,  and  finishing  off  with  the  polish 
lowered  with  spirits  alone.  Some  expert 
polishers  c^  bring  up  a  good  face  with 
the  naphtha,  unaided  by  spirits  of  wine ; 
but  it  requires  considerable  tact,  and 
few  amateurs  could  hope  to  attain  the 


art — which,  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  looks — even  with  the  aid 
of  the  above  expensive  material. 

411.  Furniture  Cream, 

Much  more  easily  used  by  servants, 
and  capable  of  keeping  up  or  renovat- 
ing the  face  of  French  polish,  is  made 
as  follows ; — 

Butter  of  antimony ^  oz. 

Vinegar    i  oz. 

Spirits  of  wine i  oz. 

Linseed  oil  ...  *  J  to  I  pint. 
Mix  and  shake  well  together.  The 
oil  should  be  added  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  liquid  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  Of  this  a  small 
quantity  should  be  rubbed  on  With  a 
flannel  and  plenty  of  friction,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  may  also  be  used 
on  the  naked  wood,  without  the 
French  polish  as  a  groundwork,  and  it 
will  then  bring  up  in  a  few  weeks  a 
very,  fair  reflecting  surface,  but  not 
quite  equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
French  polish. 

412.  Oil  Polish 

Is  recommended  by  some  to  be  used 
for  the  tops  of  dining-tables,  where, 
unless  mats  are  used,  the  hot  dishes 
and  plates  are  apt  to  mark  the  French 
polish.  It  can  only  be  employed 
with  advantage  upon  new  wood,  or 
old  surfaces  which  have  been  thoroughly 
scraped  and  cleaned  from  wax  or  gums 
of  any  kind.  It  is  applied  either  by 
using  plain  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  or 
this  oil  coloured  with  alkanet  root,  on 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  using  a  very 
little  at  a  time,  and  rubbing  with  long 
and  vigorous  strokes  for  at  least  an 
hour  every  day.  for  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time— that  is,  with 
about  seven  days'  labour-:— something 
like  a  polish  may  be  expected ;  but 
even  then  not  nearly  so  high  as  that 
from  the  French  polish  or  the  furni- 
ture cream  given  above. 

413.  Wax  Polish 

Is  not  much  used  at  present,  being 
unfit  for  table-tops,  because  it  shows 
the  marks  of  heat  quite  as  much  as 
the  French  polish ;  and  for  chairs  it 
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is  not  adapted,  inasmuch  as  the  wax 
rubs  off  uix)n  the  dress  of  those  sitting 
in  them,  and  increases  their  polish 
more  than  is  desirable.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  five  parts  of  bees- wax  and 
one  of  resin  in  enough  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  them  sufficiently  thin  to 
spread.  Then  rub  this  on  to  the  surface 
with  a  cloth,  and  brush  it  rapidly  and 
with  some  force  with  a  brush  sold  for 
the  purpose,  after  which  the  surface  is 
finished  off  with  a  fine  piece  of  baize, 
and  though  it  feels  somewhat  sticky, 
vet  it  has  a  tolerably  firm  face.  For 
kitchen  furniture  it  is  very  well  adapted, 
as  the  effects  of  watery  fluids  of  any 
kind  are  soon  obliterated  from  it  by  a 
fresh  rubbing. 


Sect.  2.— METALS. 

414.  Enumeration. 

The  metab  used  for  furniture  are 
chiefly  iron^  copper ^  tiny  xinCf  vnid^brassy 
with  the  addition  of  silver  and  some- 
times gold  in  small  quantities,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  which 
imitate  silver  and  gold  very  closely. 

415.  Gold 

Is  one  of  those  metals  which  is  valu- 
able not  only  for  its  rarity,  but  for  its 
intrinsic  useful  qualities.  Thus,  it  is 
of  a  rich  colour,  very  ductile  and 
tough,  yet  capable,  with  slight  alloy, 
of  being  made  hard  enough  for  all 
useful  purposes.  It  also  recommends 
itself  to  our  notice  as  being  very  little 
liable  to  destruction  by  acids  or  alka- 
lies, and  therefore  valuable  for  cooking 
purposes ;  but  its  high  price  entirely 
forbids  its  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  shape  of  gold-leaf  that 
it  is  admitted  into  the  category  of 
articles  employed  in  furniture.  In 
this  thin  layer  it  presents  all  the  beau- 
tiful colour  and  surface  which  is  so 
highly  prized  in  the  more  costly  solid 
metal,  and  at  the  same  time  it  resists 
the  action  of  the  acids  upon  it. 

416.  Gilding, 

For  the  purpose  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, is  effected  by  first  laying  on  a 


coat  of  gold -size,  and  then  when 
nearly  dry  applying  the  gold-leaf, 
which  adheres  firmly,  and  allows  the 
superfluous  portions  to  be  brushed 
lightly  away.  In  order  to  gild  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  we  must  obtain 
a  proper  cushion,  a  knife  with  which 
to  handle  thQ  gold  leaf,  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  and  a  tip,  which  is  formed  of 
camel's  hair  arranged  quite  flat.  We 
must  also  have  a  small  pot  of  gold 
size,  a  wooden  pallet,  and  a  knife,  the 
same  as  is  used  by  oil  painters ;  like- 
wise ilb.  of  vellum  shavings,  some 
very  fine  whiting,  and  a  book  of  gold 
leaf.  I  would  advise  the  amateur  to 
apply  to  a  painter  and  gilder  to  get 
the  cushion,  knives,  gold  size,  &c., 
as  he  would  know  quite  what  is  re- 
auired,  and  ought  not  to  charge  more 
than  15J.,  or  so,  for  all  the  materials. 
Take  some  vellum  shavings,  and  cut 
them  up  into  small  pieces  about  an 
inch  long ;  put  them  into  a  perfectly 
clean  jar,  fill  it  about  three-quarters 
full,  and  cover  them  with  water.  The 
jar  must  then  be  covered  with  a  plate, 
and  placed  in  the  oven  or  warmer  for 
half  a  day,  till  the  shavings  have 
become  quite  soft ;  when  that  is  done 
place  the  jar  in  a  cool  place,  and  when 
cold  you  should  find  the  water  is  formed 
into  a  thick  jelly  (if  it  is  not  firm  you 
must  add  a  few  more  shavings,  and 
put  it  to  heat  again).  Warm  this 
over  i^ain,  and  strain  the  shavings 
from  the  water  ;  they  may  then  be 
thrown  away.  Take  some  fine  pow 
dered  whiting  and  mix  it  with  the  jelly 
water  till  it  l>ecomes  as  thick  as  cream ; 
this  is  called  white  size  ;  with  an  un- 
prepared camel's  hair  brash  apply  this 
to  the  bracket,  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  gild.  When  you  have  given  it  one 
coat  all  over,  it  should  be  left  to  dry, 
and  then  have  another,  until  the  whole 
is  perfectly  white.  When  dry  it 
should  be  carefully  rubbed  with  a  very 
fine  glass  paper  until  the  surface  is 
quite  smooth.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  that  the  wood  is  very  smooth 
l)efore  the  white  size  is  applied. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
apply  a  coat  o?  clear  size,  which  is 
simply  the  water  or  melted  jelly  with- 
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out  the  whiting.  This  must  be  done  1 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush  kept  on  I 
purpose  for  it.  When  this  is  dry,  | 
take  your  pot  of  ^old  size,  and  with  \ 
the  knife  take  a  httle  out,  and  put  it 
on  the  pallet ;  you  must  then,  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  go  carefully  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bracket,  which 
has  previously  been  white-sized  and 
clear-sized.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  work  must  be 'left  till  the  next 
day,  to  allow  the  gold  size  to  dry 
sufficiently,  when  you  will  find,  if  it 
has  been  done  properly,  that  if  you 
touch  it  with  your  finger  it  is  just 
sticky,  but  not  so  much  as  to  adhere  to 
your  finger.  If  left  more  than  a  day  it 
dries  up,  and  will  not  take  the  gold 
leaf.  You  may  leave  your  work  as 
long  as  you  like  after  the  application 
of  the  white  size  and  clear  size ;  but 
you  must  not  put  any  gold  size  upon 
it  unless  you  intend  to  finish  it  the  next 
day,  or  you  will  have  the  whole  to  do 
over  again.  Having,  I  hope,  made 
you  quite  understand  the  great  care 
that  must  be  taken  with  the  prepara- 
tory part  of  the  work,  I  now  come  to 
the  most  important — the  real  gilding. 
Get  out  your  cushion,  your  knife,  the 
book  of  gold  leaf,  and  the  tip  ;  with 
care  open  one  leaf  of  the  book  at  a 
time,  and  let  the  leaf  of  gold  fall  out 
on  the  cushion ;  handle  it  with  your 
knife,  never  with  your  fingers ;  and 
take  care  not  to  breathe  much  upon  it, 
for  it  is  so  light  that  the  slightest  wind 
makes  it  fly  about,  and  it  is  then 
more  difficult  to  get  flat  on  the  cushion. 
You  should  also  be  careful  not  to  sit 
in  a  draught,  or  with  a  window  open. 
When  you  have  got  the  gold  leaif  as 
flat  as  you  can  on  the  cushion,  you 
should  gently  blow  on  the  centre  of 
it — this  is  to  take  all  the  creases  out  of 
it  ;  then  cut  it  into  pieces  to  suit  the 
shape  of  what  you  are  gilding.  Sup- 
posing you  are  only  doing  the  straight 
edge  of  a  bracket,  cut  the  gold  into 
strips  about  as  wide  as  the  piece  to  be 
gilded,  and  then  take  the  tip  in  your 
hand,  pass  it  gently  over  your  hair, 
and  then  softly  touch  the  gold  leaf  with 
it.  You  will  then  find  that  the  leaf  will 
stick  to  the  tip  ;  raise  it  up  and  lay  it 


upon  the  edge  yuu  are  wishing  to  gild, 
go  on  in  the  same  way  until  the  wliole 
is  covered,  and  then  gently  dab  it  with 
cotton  wool.  You  must  never  forget 
to  pass  the  tip  down  your  hair  every 
time  you  wish  to  take  up  a  piece  of 
gold  leaf,  for  it  requires  to  be  a  little 
greasy,  or  the  gold  will  not  adhere  to 
it.  A  camel's  hair  brush  is  also  very 
useful,  as  well  as  the  cotton  wooL  You 
may  dust  the  gold  over  with  it  before 
dabbing  it  with  the  cotton  wool,  and  in 
doing  anything  with  holes  in  it  the 
brush  is  indispensable.  The  gilding 
being  now  over,  the  bracket  must  be 
left  until  the  following  day,  when  it 
must  have  a  coat  of  clear  size.  If 
you  gild  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
much  figured,  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
varnish  it  over  at  the  lost  with  colour- 
less varnish,  which  will  preserve  it 
very  much.  Never  be  in  a  hurry 
when  you  are  gUding,  and  if  you  follow 
these  rules  you  will  find  it  a  pleasant 
and  Interesting  amusement,  and  I 
am  sure  you  wul  succeed  with  a  little 
patience  ;  for  what  can  be  done  with- 
out ?  Besides  this  method,  gold  is 
also  sometimes  deposited  upon  me- 
tallic surfaces  by  the  galvanic  process, 
which  will  be  fully  described  under 
**  Silver  "  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

417.  Silver 

Is  not  so  valuable  as  gold,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  found  in  greater 
abundance ;  and  also,  because  its 
qualities  are  not  so  generally  usefiil. 
It  is  readily  acted  on  by  most  of  the 
acids,  and  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  soon  converts  its  polish,  if  un- 
protected, into  a  blackened  and  dead 
surface,  covered  with  its  oxide.  Never- 
theless, when  attention  is  paid  to  it, 
and  the  oxide  is  removed,  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  metal,  and  is  extensively 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles  of  the  table  which  are  more 
immediately  concerned  in  holding  our 
liquids,  as  tea  and  coffee  pots,  spoons, 
&c.  Its  price,  however,  is  high 
enough  to  prevent  its  being  used  as 
extensively  as  it  otherwise  might  be ; 
and  as  there  is  no  other  metal  but 
gold  whose   surface    is  so   pleasing 
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to  the  eye,  and  whose  salts  are  so 
little  injurious  to  health,  a  com- 
promise is  made  by  covering  inferior 
metals,  as  copper  or  its  alloys,  with 
a  thin  layer  of  silver  called  plating. 
Goods  thus  covered  ar^  called 
plaiid  goods^  and  every  kind  of 
metallic  vessel  which  is  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful  is  sometimes  made  of 
this  material 

418.  Plating 

Was  formerly  very  difficult  to  manage 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  durable  ;  and 
being  always  on  copper,  and  the  layer  of 
silver  very  thin,  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
former  metal  soon  made  its  appearance 
through  the  silver.  In  the  present 
day,  however,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  aid  of  galvanism,  any  metal  is 
readily  coated  with  pure  silver  to 
any  thickness  which  may  be  desired, 
from  a  mere  wash  to  that  of  a  penny- 
piece — or  even  more,  though  these 
stout  layers  are  never  adopted  in 
actual  practice.  By  employing  a  white 
alloy  of  copper  (commonly  called 
nickel  silver,  or  albata,  or  any  other 
name  which  the  manufacturer  may 
choose  to  give  it),  and  depositing  the 
silver  upon  it,  the  surface  of  the  baser 
metal  when  exposed  to  wear  is  not  so 
manifest  by  contrast  as  that  of  copper 
would  be ;  and  hence  the  article  is  not 
wholly  to  be  rdected  as  soon  as  some 
small  parts  of  the  silver  are  worn 
away ;  and  in  this  respect  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  point  of 
utility.  But  from  the  necessary  purity 
of  the  silver  employed  it  is  much 
softer  than  the  alloy  formerly  used, 
and  consequently  it  wears  away  much 
more  rapidly  in  cleaning,  which  is  a  fact 
that  ought  to  be  known  and  guarded 
against  The  silver  in  the  electro- 
plating process  is  dissolved  in  acid, 
and  it  is  deposited  upon  the  baser 
metal  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
battery  ;  but  even  if  dissolved  in  the 
state  of  an  alloy  it  is  not  so  deposited, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pure  silver  only 
adheres  to  the  surface.  For  this 
reason,  spoons,  &c.,  plated  by  this 
process  always  exhibit,  when  new,,  a 
most  beautiful  colour,  inasmuch  as  the 


surface  is  of  the  pure  metal,  and  as 
long  as  that  is  entire  this  delicate 
appearance  lasts.  But  though  we 
are  thus  assured  of  the  purity  of 
the  metal,  we  may  readily  be 
deceived  as  to  its  thickness,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  only  by  relying  on  the 
respectability  of  the  maker  that  we  have 
any  guarantee  in  this  respect.  There 
is,  in  general,  a  considerable  difference 
in  price  between  plated  goods  sold  by 
the  various  makers,  and  perhaps  not 
always  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic 
value ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  some  manufacturers  of 
them  sell  articles  which  will  last  twice 
or  thrice  as  long  as  those  sold  by 
inferior  houses  in  the  trade. 

419.  Finish  of  Silver  Surfaces. 

Silver,  whether  solid  or  plated,  is, 
as  far  as  concerns  its  suriace,  either 
burnished  or  dead — the  former  being 
the  result  of  rubbing  with  a  smooth 
tool — or  sometimes  it  'v&  frosted^  which 
is  a  still  whiter  and  more  dead  kind 
of  face  than  that  called  dead, 

420.  The  Substitutes  for  SUver 

(called  nickel  silver,  albata,  Britannia 
metal,  Berlin  or  German  silver,  &c.) 
are  all  alloys  of  copper  with  other 
metals,  as  antimony,  tin,  nickel,  zinc, 
&c.  None  of  them  contain  any  silver 
whatever,  and  all  are  readily  acted  on 
by  the  mineral  and  many  of  the  vege- 
table acids. 

421.  Silvering  Mirrors,  &c 

Mercury  is  added  to  tinfoil  in  the 
form  of  an  amalgam  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  plate  of  transparent  glass 
into  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  so  as 
to  form  mirrors  and  looking-glasses. 
The  process  is  as  follows:  the  annexed 
materials  being  necessary,  viz.,  1st,  a 
square  slab  of  stone  or  marble  well 
polished,  with  a  frame  roimd  it,  and 
set  perfectly  level.  2nd,  lead  weights 
covered  with  cloth,  from  i  to  12  lbs  in 
weight.  3rd,  rolls  of  tinfoil.  4th,  mer- 
cury. 5th,  a  small  straight-edge.  Then 
proceed  as  follows  :  Cut  the  tinfoil  a 
little  larger  than  the  glass,  lay  it  flat 
on  the  stone,  and  stroke  with  a  straight 
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piece  of  hard  wood  to  get  out  the 
creases.  Drop  a  little  mercury  on  it, 
and  with  a  hare's  foot  spread  it  uni- 
formly, adding  more  when  necessary, 
till  the  whole  surface  is  covered.  A 
fine  paper  is  then  laid  on,  and  lastly 
the  glass,  which  must  'be  carefully 
cleaned.  After  this,  weights  according 
to  the  size  are  laid  on,  and  the 
artist  draws  away  the  paper,  taking 
great  care  that  no  air-bubbles  are  left ; 
then  he  adds  more  weight  to  press  out 
the  superfluous  mercury,  and  the  silver- 
ing is  completed.  When  the  glasses  are 
very  large  ihe  paper  is  of  necessity  dis- 
pensed with,  but  it  requires  great  prac- 
tice to  silver  them.  Indeed  the  ama- 
teur who  attempts  to  silver  his  own 
glasses  will  generally  fail  at  first. 

422.  Iron, 

As  a  material  used  largely  in  build- 
ing, has  already  been  slightly  alluded 
to ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
it  in  household  furniture  it  requires 
considerable  modification,  being  in 
most  cases  used  in  a  different  con- 
dition, as  steeL  Cast  and  wrought 
iron,  it  is  true,  enter  largely  into  the 
construction  of  fenders,  and  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  fire-irons,  as  well  as 
the  common  iron  utensils  used  in  the 
kitchen,  as  sauce-pans,  boilersi  frying- 
pans,  &&,  but  for  cutlery  steel  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  afford  that 
hardness  and  stiffness  which  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  cuttin|^  edge.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  but  it  may  be  de- 
scribed in  few  words  as  a  compound 
of  iron  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon, 
by  which  its  qualities  are  very  much 
modified  ;  and  while  it  loses  its  power 
of  being  welded  or  permanently  bent 
into  form,  it  gains  in  elasticity,  in 
hardnesi^,  and  in  closeness  of  grain, 
so  that  it  is  capable  of  a  much  higher 
polish  than  before  ;  and  being  harder, 
It  retains  it  much  longer.  The  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  iron  and  the 
acids  are  all  harmless  to  the  human 
constitution  in  ordinary  quantities, 
and  probably  they  are  not  only  so,  but 
they  are  really  required  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal  body.      Hence, 


there  is  no  reason  why  iron  should 
not  be  used  in  its  native  state,  except 
that  from  its  rapid  tendency  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  it  stains  by  its  oxide 
almost  any  liquid  submitted  to  its 
action,  and  also  imparts  a  disagree- 
able taste.  For  this  reason  iron  sauce- 
pans used  formerly  to  be  coated  with 
tin  internally,  and  in  the  present  day 
they  are  lined  with  enamel,  which  is 
a  much  cleaner  and  better  substitute. 
Many  people  who  have  a  limited 
number  of  sauce-pans,  go  on  for  years 
with  them  untinned,  or  without 
enamel,  because  by  keeping  them 
clean  and  slightly  greastd^  they  pre- 
vent all  formation  of  oxide,  and  the 
interior  therefore  requires  no  protec- 
tion ;  but  for  families  where  there  is 
a  sauce-pan  for  each  kind  of  cookery, 
and  in  which  it  often  happens  that 
some  are  only  occasionally  wanted, 
it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  this,  and 
consequently  the  tinned  or  enamelled 
lining  is  in  great  request.  One  modi- 
fication of  iron  or  steel,  known  as 
Table  Cutlery,  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  knives  for  domestic 
use,  being  composed  of  steel  blades, 
of  three  sizes,  set  in  handles  of  silver, 
or  plated  copper,  or  bone,  ivory,  or 
buckhom.  These  knives  are  called 
carving-knives  when  they  are  of  the 
largest  size  ;  and  the  lesser  ones  are 
termed  first  and  second-size  table- 
knives,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  great  varieties,  and  of 
qualities  and  prices  suited  to  all 
classes. 

423.  Copper, 
So  well  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  metal 
of  which  our  tea-kettles  are  made,  is 
a  very  useful  article  for  many  purposes, 
though  from  the  deleteriousness  of  its 
salts  it  is  not  to  be  employed  without 
proper   precautions.       It    is    readily 
moulded   by   the   hammer  into   any 
shape,  and  may  also  be  soldered  with 
hard  or  soft  solder  at  any  joint  where 
the  hammer  will  not  serve  the  purpose. 
But  it  should  invariably  be  lined  with 
tin,  which  is  readily  applied  in  a  hot 
state,  the  copper  being  first  pade  quite 
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bright  by  scouring  it,  and  then  the  tin 
rubbed  in  with  a  piece  of  tow,  aided 
by  powdered  resin,  which  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  in  soldering,  by  prevent- 
ing the  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the 
two  surfaces  while  being  heated. 
Copper  vessels  in  which  acids  are 
boiled,  as  preserving  pans,  &c.,  require 
to  be  constantly  inspected,  to  see  that 
the  tin  is  still  entire ;  and  if  defective 
they  should  be  re-tinned ;  though  it  is 
supposed  that  so  lonc^  as  any  tin  re- 
mains it  will  protect  the  copper  from 
the  action  of  the  acid,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  zinc  protects  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  a  vessel  at  sea.  Many  cooks  use 
these  vessels  untinned,  believing  that 
as  long  as  the  contents  are  kept  filing 
they  will  not  act  on  the  copper  ;  but 
this  is  a  fallacy,  and  though  the  action 
is  not  great,  it  still  goes  on  to  a  certain 
extent. 

424.  Lead 

Is  not  a  proper  metal  to  be  used  in  any 
vessel  for  containing  food  in  a  liquid 
or  moist  state ;  and  it  Ls  only  as  a  lining 
for  tea-caddies,  or  for  wine-coolers, 
that  it  ought  to  be  employed  in  any 
article  for  domestic  use.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  it  is  so  readily  acted  on 
by  the  vegetable  and  mineral  acids, 
and  that  its  salts  are  so  highly  pre- 
judicial to  health,  and  even  fatal  to 
life  itself. 

425.  Tin  and  Zinc 

Are  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
coating  iron,  to  protect  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oxygen  contained  in  water 
and  air.  In  this  state  the  former  is 
called  tin,  and  the  latter  galvaniztd 
iron,  the  name  being  given  to  it  be- 
cause the  zinc  is  deposited  from  its 
solution  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
battery,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
electro-plating  process  described  at 
par.  418.  Tin,  therefore,  whether 
known  as  "common  tin,"  or  as 
"block  tin,"  consists  of  iron  plates 
coated  with  tin  by  submitting  them, 
while  quite  bright  and  protected  from 
oxidation  by  a  coat  of  tallow,  to  melted 
tin,  which  readily  adheres  to  the 
polished  surface  of  the  iron.    Galvan- 


ized iron,  on  the  contrary,  although 
anal(^ous  to  this  in  being  composed 
of  iron  plates,  is  different  in  being 
coated  with  zinc,  which  is  deposited 
upon  th^  plates  of  iron,  from  a  solution 
of  zinc  in  mineral  acid,  and  conse- 
quently they  need  not  be  polished. 

426.  The  Alloys 
Used  in  furniture  consist  of  bronze  and 
bdl'tnHal,  composed  of  tin  and  copper ; 
or-molu,  of  zinc  and  copper,  nearly  in 
equal  proportions ;  brass,  also  of  zinc 
and  copper,  but  with  the  copper  in  a 
larger  proportion,  being  about  three  to 
one  of  zinc.  The  various  imitations 
of  silver  have  been  already  alluded  to. 


Sect.  3. —  ANIMAL  PRO- 
DUCTS: IVORY,  BONE, 
LEATHER,  HORN,  &c. 

427.  Ivory 

Is  obtained  from  the  tusk  of  the  ele- 
phant and  from  the  teeth  of  the  hippo- 
potamus and  walrus.  It  is  largely 
used  for  the  handles  of  knives,  and  for 
other  purposes  requiring  a  smooth  and 
clean  white  surface  ;  and,  hitherto,  no 
artificial  substitute  has  been  discovered 
which  unites  the  same  smooth  and 
beautiful  appearance  with  its  tough  and 
durable  qualities. 

428.  Bone 

Resembles  ivory  in  its  chemical  com- 
position, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  fine  in 
colour  of  grain,  and  soon  imbibes 
small  streaks  of  the  dirt  to  which  it  is 
submitted,  by  which  it  is  made  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  from  its  relative  cheapness  that  it 
is  ever  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
ivory, 

429.  Horn 

Also  somewhat  resembles  bone,  more 
especially  in  the  kind  known  as  btuk- 
horn,  which,  though  forming  the  horn 
of  the  stag,  is  closely  allied  to  bone 
in  its  composition,  and  in  all  but  its 
outer  surface,  which  is  rough,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  varnish  of  colour- 
ing matter.    This  substance  is  only 
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used  for  the  handles  of  carving,  or 
pocket,  or  pnining-knives ;  and  the 
horn  which  is  most  commonly  employed 
is  that  from  the  bullock.  It  is  a  hollow, 
semi-transparent,  and  somewhat  bent 
cone,  which  differs  considerably  in 
composition  from  buck-horn  or  bone 
— containing  much  less  lime,  little  or 
no  gelatine,  but  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen  in  a  highly  condensed  condi- 
tion. Horn  is  not  soluble  in  water  or 
by  heat,  but  it  may  be  readily  ren- 
dered soft  and  pliable  by  the  latter 
agent,  and  it  is  thus  easily  moulded 
into  any  shape,  or  stamped  with 
figures  or  letters.  Tortoise-shell 
is  analogous  to  horn  in  composition, 
though  forming  another  species  of 
defensive  armour.  Whalebone, 
again,  is  another  similar  substance, 
found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale, 
where  it  forms  a  kind  of  strainer  in- 
tended to  catch  the  moUusks  upon 
which  this  animal  feeds. 

430.  Leather 

Enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
some  of  our  best  articles  of  fumitare, 
being  employed  for  covering  library 
tables,  and  also  easy  and  ordinary 
chairs,  &c.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  skins  of  animals,  especially 
the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  goat, 
tanned  by  the  action  of  oak-bark  or 
other  substances  containing  tannin. 
In  this  process,  the  skin  is  first  cleansed 
from  the  hair  and  flesh  by  means  of 
lime  and  water,  and  then  submitted  to 
the  action  of  an  infusion  of  the  bark 
of  the  oak,  or  other  tree  containing 
the  principle  abo^e  alluded  to.  In 
theory  this  is  simple  enough,  but  in 
practice  great  experience  is  required  to 
make  the  most  of  a  given  quantity  of 
hide,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convert 
it  into  leather  of  the  best  quality.  By 
various  improvements,  the  time  and 
labour  required  have  been  reduced, 
but  it  is  believed  not  without  injury  to 
the  quality  of  the  leather.  Water  and 
steam  power  may,  perhaps,  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  in  the  mechanical 
Earts  of  the  process,  as  to  grind  the 
ark,  or  to  move  the  fluid  from  vat  to 
▼at ;  but  the  plan  which  was  so  much 


'  vaunted  some  years  ago,  by  which  the 
bark  was  introduced  within  the  skin 
previously  submitted  to  exhaustion  of 
Its  air  by  a  pump,  does  not  seem  to 
answer  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  propounded  it. 

431.  The  Proportion  of  Tannin 

Contained  in  the  various  vegetable 
substances  is  as  follows,  by  which 
their  relative  value  for  tanning  may  be 
estimated : — 

In  480 
parts. 
White  inner  bark  of  old  oak  72 
Ditto,  ditto,  young  oak  ...  77 
Ditto,  ditto,  Spanish  chestnut  63 
Ditto,  ditto,  Leicester  willow  79 
Middle  bark  of  oak  ...     19 

Ditto,  Spanish  chestnut     ...     21 
Ditto,  Leicester  willow      ...     33 

Ditto,  elm  13 

Ditto,  common  willow       ...     11 

Sicilian  sumach       78 

Malaga  sumach       79 

Souchong  tea  48 

Green  tea     41 

Bombay  catechu      261 

Bengal  ditto 231 

Nutgalls       127 

Bark  of  alder  168 

Ditto,  weeping  willow  ...  76 
All  these  substances  contain  tannin 
and  gallic  acid,  which  seem  by  the 
powers  of  vegetable  life  mutually 
convertible.  They  are  characterised 
by  forming  with  gelatine  a  flexible 
substance,  very  tough  and  insoluble  in 
water,  and  not  easily  liable  to  ordinary 
decomposition  by  putrefaction.  They 
also  form  \vith  oxide  of  iron  a  black 
combination,  which,  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool, 
is  much  used  by  the  dyer. 

432.  Properties  of  Tannin. 

The  most  important  property  of 
tannin  is  that  relating  to  its  union  with 
gelatine,  by  which  it  forms,  from  a 
state  of  solution,  a  soft  flocculent  preci- 
pitate, which  in  dyeing  becomes  hard 
and  brittle.  This  combination  is  not 
always  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, but  varies  according  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions,  and  the 
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relative  qaantities  of  the  substances  ; 
nor  is  the  compound  in  all  cases  in- 
soluble in  water.      When  the  gelatine 
is  only  slightly  in  excess,  it  consists  of 
54  gelatine,   and   46  tannin  ;   when 
there  is  a  laige  excess  of  gelatine  the 
compound  is  re-dissolved.      On   the 
formation  of  this  combination  the  art 
of  tanning  depends.     The  skin  of  an 
animal,  when  freed  of  its  hair,  epider- 
mis, and  cellular  tissue,  by  means  of 
lime,  consists  chiefly  of  gelatine  in  an 
indurated  state.     By  immersing  this  in 
the  tan-liquor,  whidi  is  an  infusion  of 
oak-bark,  the  combination  of  tannin 
with  the  organized  ^latine,  is  slowly 
established,   and  this  compound  not 
being  soluble  in  water,  nor  liable  to 
putrefaction,     the   skin    is    rendered 
dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  those  changes  which  it  would 
otherwise  undergo  when  submitted  to 
the  action  of  water.     But  to  imbue 
the  skin  thoroughly  with  the  tannin, 
the  introduction  of  the  liquor  must  be 
gradual,  and  hence  the  tanning  is  per- 
formed by  successive  immersions  of 
the  skin  in  liquid  of  different  strengths. 
It  was  observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that 
leather  slowly  tanned  in  weak  infusions 
of  bark,  is  better  in  quality,   being 
both  softer  and  stronger  than  when 
tanned    by     dense     infusions.      He  j 
ascribes  this  effect  to  the  extractive 
matter  which  the  skin  imbibes,  and 
his  observations  have  since  been  gene- 
rally confirmed.    In  practice,   there- 
fore, the  result  is  materially  Affected 
by  the  quality  of  the  material  employed 
in  tanning ;    and  hence  galls,  which 
contain  an  enormous    proportion    of 
tannin,  make  a  hard  leather  liable  to 
crack  from  their  deficiency  of  extrac- 
tive matter.     Hides  increase  in  weight 
by  tanning  about  one-fifth,  or  from 
that  to  a  third. 

433.  Currying  Leather 

Is  the  process  by  which  it  is  rendered 
supple  enough  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  generally  applied ;  it  is 
effected  by  covering  one  side  of  the 
leather  with  soft  tallow,  or  tallow  and 
neat's-foot  oil,  and  then  stoving  it,  by 
which  the  oily  matter  is  absorbed  from 


the  one  side  as  fast  as  the  water  is 
drawn  off  from  the  other,  by  evapora- 


tion. 


434.  Tawing 


Is  a  modification  of  the  above  process, 
by  which  alum  is  made  to  do  the  work 
of  part  of  the  bark,  or  sometimes  is 
used  by  itself.  The  skiii  must  be  at 
once  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
alum  before  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced, or  it  will  fail  to  effect  the 
change  required.  As  soon  therefore  as 
the  hair  can  be  removed  by  the  lime- 
process,  tlte  skins  are  washed  and 
cleansed  of  all  superfluous  parts,  and 
are  then  placed  in  bran  and  water, 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  the 
alum.  A  bath  of  alum  and  salt  vs 
now  prepared  at  a  temperature  of 
about  1 90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  which 
the  skins  are  placed  for  about  nine  or 
ten  minutes.  They*  are  next  taken 
out  and  the  water  is  thickened  with 
the  yolk  of  egg^  and  wheat  flour, 
forming  a  kind  of  paste,  with  which 
the  skins  are  coated  and  then  dried. 
The  subsequent  processes  vary  greatly 
according  as  the  leather  is  required  for 
gloves  or  for  other  purposes. 

435.  Chamois  and  Buff  Leather 

Are  dressed  in  a  different  way  still. 
Both  are  prepared  in  this  country,  and 
are  no  longer  made  of  the  skins  of 
the  animals  from  which  they  have 
derived  their  names,  but  from  the 
sheep  and  ox.  These  leathers  are 
very  slightly  tanned  indeed,  and  are 
then  dressed  with  oil,  which  is  after- 
wards fulled  and  scoured  out  so  as  to 
remove  any  sensation  of  grease  which 
they  might  otherwise  communicate  to 
the  hand.  After  this  they  are  stoved 
and  are  fit  for  use. 

436.  True  Morocco   Leather 

Is  the  skin  of  the  goat  tawed  and 
dried.  It  may  be  known  from  its 
imitations  by  the  veins  on  the  inside, 
which  are  very  well  marked  in  the  real 
skin  and  deficient  in  that  of  the  sheep. 
The  dye  always  shows  these  veins  in 
a  darker  shade,  and  makes  them  in 
this    way   very    manifest.      In    this 
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country  a  vast  proportion  of  the  skins 
sold  as  morocco  leather  are  those  of 
the  sheep.  A  still  worse  imitation  of 
morocco  is  now  sold,  which  has  no 
leather  whatever  in  its  composition, 
but  is  a  varnish  spread  on  a  stout  linen 
or  cotton  cloth,  and  then  stamped  in 
the  same  wav  as  the  imitation  sheep 
skin.  It  is  largely  used  for  cover- 
ing cheap  easy  chairs,  and  to  an 
ordinary  observer  will  readily  pass 
for  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
imitate. 

437.  Russian  Leather 

Is  the  skin  of  the  horse  or  calf  tanned 
with  the  bark  of  the  birch,  which 
gives  it  that  peculiar  smell  that  is  so 
grateful  to  the  senses,  and  seems 
to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

438.  Splitting  Leather. 

The  perfection  to  which  machinery 
has  been  brought  has  enabled  the 
dresser  to  split  leather  which  is  thick 
enough  into  two  or  even  three  layers, 
which  are  each  separately  varnished, 
and  made  into  enamelled  or  imitation 
morocco  leather.  By  these  means  its 
price  has  been  materially  reduced  ;  and 
fur  covering  tables,  or  other  similar 
purposes,  it  answers  every  object,  but 
not  of  course  coming  up  to  the  real 
morocco. 

439.  Hair 

Is  used  laigely  in  making  up  furniture, 
in  which  it  forms  the  best  material  for 
stuffing  and  padding  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  chairs,  ^c,  and  also  for 
the  mattresses  of  beds.  It  likewise  is 
used  as  a  woven  fabric  for  covering 
sofas,  chairs,  &c.,  and  for  straining 
liquids,  as  in  the  bottom  of  sieves. 
Horse  hair  from  the  mane  and  tail  Ls 
that  chiefly  used,  the  longest  of  which 
is  kept  for  the  textile  &brics,  whilst 
the  shortest  hair  is  reserved  for  stuffing. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  wound  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  so  as  to  curl  it,  and  it  is 
then  baked,  after  which  it  is  unwound 
and  pulled  out,  in  which  state  it  is  very 
elastic  and  soft,  and  delightfully  easy 
to  sit  upon. 


440.  Wool 

From  the  sheep  is  used  also  for  two 
purposes ;  one  of  which  consists  of 
the  padding  for  mattresses,  chairs,  and 
sofas ;  and  the  other  for  those  nume- 
rous textile  fabrics  which  line  our 
rooms  in  the  shape  of  carpets  and  cur- 
tains. The  value  of  the  wool  for  mat- 
tresses mainly  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  staple  and  its  colour.  A  great 
part  is  very  short,  and  is  merely  the 
clippings  from  woollen  cloth,  called 
flock^  which  is  made  into  beds  and 
mattresses  of  a  very  inferior  class.  The 
composition  of  wool  is  nearly  the  same 
as  hair  and  horn. 

441.    Silk 

l9>the  produce  of  the  silkworm,  and  is 
only  employed  in  textile  fabrics. 

'  -  442.  Feathers 

*  Coinpose  the  outer  covering  of  birds, 
the  inner  coat  being  dowtty  with  an 
admixture  of  hair  in  some  cases.  Both 
the  feathers  and  the  down  consist  of 
two  portions ;  the  quill^  w^hich  is  a 
tube  of  homy  matter  attached  to  the 
skin,  and  tfu  barb  or  feathery  portion, 
which  varies  greatly  in  the  number, 
arrangement,  and  softness  of  its  fibres, 
some  being  nearlv  grouped  in  a  bundle, 
as  the  down,  and  others  lying  side  by 
side  in  regular  order,  like  the  pen- 
feathers  from  the  wing.  In  all  but  the 
down  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
quill  in  a  solid  form,  which  supports 
the  feather,  and  from  which  proceed, 
at  various  angles,  the  barbs,  to  form 
the  smooth  and  plane  surface.  A 
number  of  these,  lying  in  regular  suc- 
cession like  tiles,  one  over  the  other, 
are  sufficient  to  protect  the  bird  from 
cold  and  wet.  Feathers  are  chemi- 
cally composed  of  nearly  the  same  sub- 
stances as  hair,  namely,  albumen  in  a 
condensed  condition,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  gelatine.  In  water- 
birds,  as  the  goose  and  the  duck,  they 
are  kept  oiled  by  the  bird  from  glandl 
for  that  purpose,  and  hence  these  fea- 
thers require  careful  cleansing  before 
they  are  fit  for  use. 
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443.  Varieties  of  Feathers. 

Feathers,  for  the  purpose  which  we 
arc  now  considering,  are  obtained — 
1st,  from  the  common  poultry  and  game 
which  come  to  table,  and  which  are  sold 
by  the  cook,  and  called  poultry  feathers, 
TTiese  are  bad  in  quality,  being  mixed 
with  duck's  feathers,  which  are  hard, 
and  generally  full  of  vermin,  and  com- 
mand the  lowest  price  of  all,  being 
only  used  for  inferior  beds.  2ndly, 
from  the  gray  goose  of  this  country, 
and  called  by  that  name.  3rdly,  from 
the  foreign  gray  goose,  and  known  as 
such.  4thly,  from  the  foreign  gray 
goose  also,  but  carefully  picked,  with 
the  larger  and  coarser  feathers  sepa- 
rated :  these  are  called  best  foreign 
gray  goose,  Sthly,  from  the  white 
goose  of  Great  Britain.  6thly,  from 
the  fordgii  white  goose,  called  Dantzic, 
The  price  varies  from  iid.  to  3s.^gt 
lb.,  when  dressed  and  weighed  'imfbt 
ticking  cases.  ^*'«fc 

444.  Down, 

Likewise,  is  known  as  gray  down  and 
white  down  from  the  common  goose, 
and  eider  down  from  the  eider  duck  ; 
which  last  is  obtained  partly  from  the 
bird  itself,  and  partly  from  the  nest 
where  it  is  found,  being  plucked  by 
the  parent  bird  from  its  breast  to  form 
a  lining  and  protection  for  the  eggs 
and  young. 

445.  The  Preparation  of  Feathers 

Consists,  first  of  all,  in  collecting  them 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  death  of 
the  bird,  or  often  in  plucking  them 
while  alive,  as  in  the  instance  of  geese, 
which  are  most  cruelly  robbed  in  this 
way  four  or  five  times  a  year.  It  is 
said  that  feathers  are  more  elastic 
when  thus  obtained  than  when  drawn 
from  a  bird  some  time  dead,  but  I 
much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
The  tail  and  wing  feathers  having 
been  removed,  the  remaining  mass  of 
feathers  is  placed  in  a  laige  stove  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  submitted  to  its 
heat  for  some  hours,  during  which 
time  they  are  kept  constantly  turned 
and  beaten,  whereby  all  the  adhering 


dirt,  &c,  are  removed.  Tlie  heat 
eflfectually  destroys  the  eggs  of  insects, 
and  drives  off,  by  evaporation,  the  oily 
matter  with  whidi  feathers  are  imbued ; 
it  also  hardens  and  stiffens  'the  fibres, 
so  as  to  make  them  much  more  elastic. 
Down  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
being  also  washed  in  clear  warm  lime 
water,  when  necessary,  but  taking  care 
that  none  of  the  powder  of  lime  should 
remain  floating  in  the  water. 

446.  Use  of  Feathers. 

Feathers  are  employed  in  beds, 
bolsters,  and  pillows*  which  are  more 
fully  described  in  another  section  of 
this  chapter. 


Sect.  4.— VEGETABLE    PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

447*  Paper,  Linen,  and  Cotton 

Are  so  intimately  connected  together 
as  (naterials  used  in  furniture-making, 
that  tiiky  are  better  described  under 
one  head.  The  first  named  is  com- 
posed of  rags,  which  are  derived  from 
cotton  and  linen,  as  well  as  recently 
from  straw,  wood,  &c.  Cotton  is  a 
vegetable  down  contained  in  the  seed 
of  the  cotton-plant  {Gossypium  hefba- 
ceum\  which  is  cultivated  in  America, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Egypt. 
After  going  through  various  cleansmg 
processes,  this  is  woven  into  fabrics 
used  in  furniture,  called  calico,  muslin, 
chintz,  dimity,  &c.  Linen  Fabrics, 
such  as  table-cloths,  sheetings,  nap- 
kins, and  the  like,  are  made  iroiaflaxy 
which  is  the  straw  of  a  European 
plant  {Linum  usitatissimum),  deprived 
of  its  mucilaginous  and  other  similar 
juices  by  maceration  and  washing.  It 
is  afterwards  bleached,  and  converted 
by  weaving  into  lawn,  plain  linen, 
damask,  holland,  &c  Paper  is  made 
from  linen  and  cotton  rags,  also  from 
hemp  and  straw,  which  are  employed 
in  tne  manufacture  of  the  coarsest 
kinds  only,  known  as  brown  paper. 
The  combination  of  flexible  fibres  of 
which  paper  is  made,  depends  on  the 
minute  subdivision  of  the  fibres  and 
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their  subsequent  cohesion.    The  mate- 
rials, afler  being  washed,  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder, 
the  surface  of  which  is  furnished  with 
a  number  of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  all 
so  placed  as  to  act  against  other  cut- 
ters   fixed    underneath    the  cylinder. 
The  rags  are  kept  immersed  in  water, 
and  continually  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  cutters  for  a  number  of  hours, 
till  they  are  minutely  divided  and  re- 
duced to  a  thin  pulp.  During  this  pro- 
cess a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  the  rags,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  bleach  them  by  discharging  the 
colouring  matter  with  which  any  part 
of  them  may  be  dyed  or  otherwise  im- 
pregnated.     Before  the  discovery  of 
this  mode  of  bleacliing,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sort  the  rags,  and  select  only 
those  which  were  white  to  constitute 
white  paper.    If,  however,  the  bleach- 
ing process  be  carried  too  far,  it  injures 
the  texture  of  the  paper  by  corroiding 
and  weakening  the  fibres.     The  pulp, 
composed  of  the  fibrous  particles  mixed 
with  water,  is  transferred  to  a  large 
vat,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into 
paper.    The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery,  as  follows  : — The    vat  con- 
taining the  pulp,  as  above  described, 
is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  long 
wooden  frame,  which  has  a  revolving 
c>linder  at  each  end.      Over  these, 
wl.ich  both  revolve  in  the  same  plane, 
there  is  stretched  an  endless  web  of 
brass  wire  cloth.     From  the  vat  the 
pulp  flows  down  upon  the  web  through 
a  slit  in  its  side,  whose  width  is  regu- 
lated by  a  screw,  and  as  the  web  travels 
slowly  forward  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinders,  the  pulp  is  evenly  diffused 
over  its  surface  by  means  of  a  tremu- 
lous motion  communicated  by  eccen- 
tric action.    As  soon  as  the  web,  co- 
vered with  its  layer  of  pulp,  arrives  at 
the  opposite  cylinder,  and  at  the  point 
where  it  begins  to  descend  beneath  it, 
the  pulp  is  wiped  off  by  another  large 
revolver,  covered  with  felt  or  flannel, 
and  is  thence  carried  on  through  or 
between  a  series  of  rollers,  and  lastly 
over  three  polished  cylinders  heated 
by  steam,  each  at  a  higher  temperature 


than  the  one  before  it.  In  this  way 
the  pulp  is  rapidly  converted  into 
paper,  the  process  being  that  invented 
by  Fourdrinier,  Other  methods  on 
somewhat  similar  principles  are  also 
adopted  ;  but  the  endless  wire-web, 
receiving  and  straining  the  pulp,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all,  the  details  only  being 
varied.  Paper  thus  made  requires 
sisUng  if  to  be  used  for  writing  ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  furniture-making  it 
is  used  m  its  raw  state. 

448.  Papier  Mach6, 

As  its  name  implies,  consists  in  brown 
paper  softened  and  mixed  up  with 
gum,  then  pressed  into  certain  forms, 
and  covered  with  an  ornamental  sur- 
face. But  in  most  of  the  articles  of 
furniture  which  are  sold  under  this 
name,  the  foundation,  instead  of  being 
o{  papier  mache^  is  of  wood,  as,  for 
instance,  in  chairs,  tables,  &c.  Paper 
would  not  be  capable  of  affording 
sufficient  resistxmce  for  such  articles, 
and  hence  it  is  not  available  ;  but  why 
varnished  wood  should  be  so  called,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  surface  of 
the  papier  tnachi  is  generally  covered 
with  a  black  varnish,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
j  when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  hard 
and  dry,  it  is  rubbed  down  until  the 
pearly  surface  appears,  after  which 
either  a  regular  pamting  is  effected  on 
it,  or  else  it  is  only  shaded  and  tinted 
in  a  fanciful  manner.  Chairs  made  of 
wood,  and  ornamented  in  this  way, 
make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  boudoir;  and  many  orna- 
mental articles  for  the  table,  as  ink- 
stands, blotting-cases,  &c.,  are  much 
used. 

449.  Caoutchouc, 

Or  India-rubber,  is  not  much  used  in 
furniture  in  its  pure  state,  but  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  varnish 
with  which  the  imitation  leathers  are 
coated.  In  substance  it  is  used  to  form 
the  tubes  with  which  table  lamps  are 
sometimes  supplied  with  gas  ;  but  for 
this  purpose  it  must  be  vulcanised^  or 
prepared  with  sulphur,  by  the  agency 
of  which  it  is  rendered  much  .more 
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elastic  and  strong,  and  more  capable 
of  resisting  pressure  or  injury  of  any 
kind.  It  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
several  American  and  Asiatic  trees, 
which  is  now  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities in  a  crude  state,  and  is  then  puri- 
fied and  submitted  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, which  alter  its  Qualities  very 
considerably.  It  is  soluble  in  some  of 
the  oils,  which,  however,  do  not  en- 
tirely evaporate  from  it ;  but  in  coal- 
naphtha  it  is  still  more  readily  dis- 
solved, and  this  leaves  it  perfectly 
unaltered  on  evaporation,  though  with 
a  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  got  rid 
of  with  great  difficulty.  Boiling  water 
softens  it,  but  does  not  dissolve  it ; 
and  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol.  At 
a  temperature  a  little  above  boiling 
water  it  melts,  but  on  cooling  does  not 
recover  its  elasticity.  Chemical  agents 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it :  it  con- 
sists of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone. 

450.  Gutta  Percha 

Resembles  India-rubber  in  composition 
and  in  resistance  to  the  action  of  che- 
mical agents,  but  it  has  not  the  same 
elasticity,  and  it  is  much  harder  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  dissolved 
in  naphtha,  and  melted  by  heat,  and 
capable  of  being  moulded,  when  warm, 
into  any  shape.  In  this  way  it  is 
made  to  take  the  variety  of  forms  now 
so  common,  as  picture-frames,  ink- 
stands, &c,  presenting  a  variegated 
brown  surface  of  a  smooth  and  some- 
what polished  aspect  This  useful 
substance  is  daily  extending  its  domain 
in  the  field  of  our  domestic  embellish- 
ments. 

451.  Alva  Marina, 

Or  prepared  sea-weed,  is  employed  in 
the  stuffing  of  mattresses,  and  forms  a 
very  soft,  elastic,  and  cool  medium  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  usually  washed  from 
its  silt,  and  carefully  dried,  with  the 
addition,  in  some  cases,  of  a  very  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  insects. 

452,  The  Fibre  of  the  Cocoa-Nut 
Is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
the   manufacture    of  mattresses,    for 


which  it  seems  well  adapted  ;  and  also 
in  making  matting  for  kitchens,  lob- 
bies, &c.,  for  which  also  it  is  still 
better  calculated.  It  is  the  outer  co- 
vering of  the  cocoa-nut,  torn  into 
shreds  and  combed  so  as  to  form  a 
staple  resembling,  in  all  but  colour, 
coarse  hemp  or  flax,  but  harder  and 
more  fitted  for  the  rough  wear  which 
it  has  to  endure  as  a  covering  for  floors 
where  there  is  great  traffic.  Cocoa- 
nut  matting  is  now  sold  at  about  3s. 
per  square  yard,  when  of  the  best  and 
stoutest  make  ;  and  at  lower  prices  in 
proportion  to  its  make  ana  to  the 
width,  so  that  for  narrow  passages  it 
may  be  laid  down  at  is.  3a.  per  yard 
running. 

453.  Vegetable  Ivory 

Is  the  nutritive  matter  c^tained  in  a 
South  American  nut,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  animal  ivory  in  texture, 
so  that  it  is  capable  of  l)eing  used  as  a 
substitute  for  it ;  but  it  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  hardness  of  that  ma- 
terial, and  its  liability  to  absorb  water 
renders  it  unfit  for  any 'purpose  where 
it  is  exposed  to  that  medium. 


Sect.  5.— MARBLE    AND 
STONE. 

454.   Marble  and  Stone 

Of  various  kinds  are  both  sometimes 
used  in  our  furniture  for  table  tops ; 
but  nothing  more  need  be  here  said 
than  has  been  already  alluded  to  at 
page  13. 


Sect.  6.— ARTICLES   OF 
GLASS. 

455.  Varieties  of  Glass. 

Glass  is  now  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments  ;  but  it  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  manufacture,  having  only 
been  used  in  England  to  any  great  ex- 
tent for  the  last  two  centuries.  Plate- 
glass  has  only  been  made  in  England 
about  ninety  years,  the  British  Plate- 
glass  Company  in  Lancashire  having 
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been  established  in  1783.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  it  has 
enormously  extended  its  field  of  ope- 
rations, and  it  is  now  used  for  various 
articles  in  which  its  high  price  for- 
merly interdicted  its  employment. 
Glass  is  formed  by  the  fusion,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  flinty  matters  by 
means  of  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide ; 
and  its  nature  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  proportions  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  there 
are  four  distinct  varieties,  namely —  1st, 
bottle-glasSy  more  or  less  green  ;  2nd, 
crown  glass ^  used  for  windo>\'S  chiefly ; 
3rd,  flint-glass  ;  and,  4th,  plaU-glass, 
Its  transparency  and  cleanliness  are 
the  chief  recommendations  to  the 
housekeeper,  rendering  it  fit  not  only 
for  ornamental  but  for  useful  purposes. 
It  is  also  readily  cast  in  moulds,  so 
as  to  assume  any  form  required ;  and 
after  this  it  may  be  ground  and  po- 
lished to  a  brilliant  surface.  In  its 
ordinary  state  when  cold  it  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle,  and  this  is  increased  by 
rapid  cooling  ;  o.*,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  diminished  by  careful  and  slow 
cooling,  called  annealing.  The  harder 
varieties  of  glass  require  the  diamond 
to  cut  them,  but  the  softer  sorts  are* 
readily  divided  with  the  file  when 
applied  to  an  angular  or  projecting 
suHace. 

456.  Blown  and  Cut  Glass. 

Glass  is  always  fashioned  into  form 
while  in  a  melted  state,  but  there  are 
two  different  methods  adopted — one 
by  which  it  is  bl<rMn^  and  the  other  by 
which  it  is  cast  into  shape.  In  the 
former  method  an  iron  tube  about  five 
feet  long  is  used,  which  is  dipped  into 
the  pot  of  melted  glass,  after  being  first 
heated,  and  then  by  turning  it  round 
on  its  axis  a  lump  of  glass  adheres  to 
its  extremity,  small  or  large,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  workman,  and  his 
subsequent  operations  in  turning  it,  &c. 

457.  Bottle-Glass 

Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  our 
ordinary  wine-bottles,  and  for  milk- 
]>ans  and  similar  articles.  It  is  formed 
of  coarse  river  or  sea-sand,  lime,  and 


clay,  mixed  with  any  cheap  alkali, 
such  as  the  waste  of  soap-boiling,  and 
the  slag  from  iron-smelting.  The 
several  articles  are  each  reduced  to 
powder,  and  then  mixed  and  placed 
in  crucibles,  which  are  submitted  to  a 
high  heat,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
during  which  time  the  glass  is  formed, 
and  is  then  fit  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired. The  bottles  are  now  almost 
invariably  blown  in  a  mould,  which 
opens  with  a  hinge  and  admits  the 
mass  of  glass  at  the  end  of  the  rod, 
after  which  it  is  shut,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  breath  readily  forces  the  glass 
into  the  shape  of  a  lining  for  the 
mould,  or  into  that  of  the  (Darticular 
bottle  required.  This  glass,  as  now 
manufactured,  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  deposit  of  the  crust  of  port 
wine  as  the  old  descriptions  of  gloss, 
and  hence  old  port  wine  bottles  are 
more  highly  valued  than  new. 

458.  Crown,  or  Window- Glass, 

Is  made  of  fine  purified  sand  and 
ground  kelp,  or  sometimes,  when  re- 
quired to  be  very  white  and  free  from 
flaws,  of  white  sand,  pearlash,  .salt- 

?etre,  borax,  arsenic,  and  manganese, 
'hese  are  first  separately  ground,  and 
then  they  are  introduced  into  the 
crucibles  with  pieces  of  broken  crown- 
glass,  called  culldy  and  after  thirty 
hours'  heating  in  a  furnace,  the  whole 
mass  becomes  transparent  and  con- 
verted into  glass.  The  next  thing  is  to 
reduce  this  into  the  thin  layers  which 
we  use  for  windows,  which  is  effected 
as  follows  : — ^The  glass  is  first  reduced 
in  temperature,  and  the  crude  matter 
at  the  top  is  skimmed  off.  The  work- 
man then  takes  the  iron  tube  and 
collects  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glass 
for  his  purpose,  after  which  he  blows 
it  into  a  pear-shaped  hollow.  This  is 
then  heated  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace 
so  as  to  allow  of  still  further  expan- 
sion, and  by  pressing  its  end  against 
an  iron  bar  it  is  rendered  spherical  in- 
stead of  pear-shaped.  This  pressure 
repeated  makes  it  still  more  flat,  and 
upon  this  it  is  held  over  a  box,  the 
tube  being  in  a  horizontal  position, 
whilst  an  iron  rod  called  ^punty,  the 
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end  of  which  has  been  dipped  in  the 
melted  glass,  is  applied  to  the  side 
opposite  to  the  tube,  and  readily  ad- 
heres to  it ;  but  on  the  application  of 
a  piece  of  cold  iron  it  is  withdrawn, 
leaving  a  circular  hole  in  the  glass 
of  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
glass  and  tube  together  now  represent 
a  trumpet-shaped  instrument,  and  in 
this  condition  being  held  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  and  made  to  rotate 
slowly  at  first,  but  afterwards  with 
considerable  rapidity,  the  centrifugal 
force  applied  in  this  way  causes  the 
globe  to  expand  and  assume  the  form 
of  a  circular  disk  of  glass,  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  the 
tube  in  the  centre,  and  of  uniform 
thickness,  except  where  there  is  a 
lump  called  the  bull's-eye.  The  tube 
now  only  requires  to  be  detached, 
which  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  a 
piece  of  wetted  iron,  after  depositing 
the  plate  upon  a  table,  and  then  the  glass 
only  wants  annealing  to  be  fit  for  use. 

459.  Flint-Glass, 

Sometimes  called  crystal  glass,  received 
the  name  from  being  originally  made 
of  powdered  flints.  At  present,  how- 
ever, fine  white  sand,  which  is  flint  in 
a  state  of  natural  sub-division,  is  al- 
ways employed,  together  with  lead  in 
the  shape  either  of  litharge  or  red- 
lead,  and  purified  pearl-ash.  These 
materials  are  prepared  by  washing, 
&c.,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  the 
crucible  and  melted  as  before  ;  but 
greater  care  is  rec^uired  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  in  skimming  the  metal. 
When  the  glass  is  thoroughly  melted, 
and  lias  been  allowed  to  cool  to  the 
desired  temperature  and  consistence, 
it  is  moulded  into  shape  by  means  of 
the  tube  as  before,  aided  also  by  the 
punty.  When  this  last  is  firmly  fixed, 
which  is  not  until  the  article  has  been 
blown  to  the  proper  size^  the  tube  is 
removed,  and  the  rude  glass  vessel  is 
held  by  the  punty,  kept  warm  by  a 
furnace,  and  moulded  by  various  tools 
into  the  shape  required,  all  the  time 
keeping  up  the  circular  shape  by  ro- 
tating it  rapidly  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  the  arms  of  a  chair  made 


for  the  purpose.  With  a  pair  of  shears 
and  compasses  the  workman  also  con- 
tracts the  different  points  which  his 
pattern  requires,  and  in  fact  he  turns 
out  exactly  the  intended  vessel,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Afler  this  the 
article  has  only  to  be  detached  from 
the  punty,  when  it  is  fit  for  use  after 
being  annealed  ;  but  for  highly  orna- 
mental purposes  it  must  be  ground 
and  polished,  being  then  called  cut 
^lass,  Flint-glass,  like  bottle-glass, 
IS  also  worked  in  moulds  made  in  the 
way  described  in  par.  457.  They 
were  formerly  usually  made  of  copper, 
but  they  are  now  sometimes  of  a  com- 
position which  is  better  calculated  for 
the  purpose,  and  not  so  liable  to  chill 
the  glass,  so  that  the  impression  is  some- 
times almost  as  sliarp  as  that  in  cut  glass. 

460.  Cutting  Glass 
Is  performed  by  means  of  wheels  of 
various  sizes  and  edges,  some  of  which 
are  of  iron,  others  of  stone,  and  some 
of  wood.  The  iron  wheel  is  the  first 
used,  and  being  supplied  with  sand 
and  water,  and  rapidly  revolving,  it 
soon  grinds  away  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  stone  Ls  next  applied, 
which  makes  the  surface  finer,  though 
still  rough ;  and  lastly,  the  wooden 
wheel,  with  the  aid  of  putty  or  crocus 
powder,  gives  that  beautiful  polish 
which  is  admired  so  much  in  cut  glass. 

461.  Plate-glass 

Is  composed  of  sand,  soda,  lime,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  in  proportions 
varying  with  every  maker.  These 
are  melted  with  great  care,  the  work- 
men watching  that  no  air  bubbles  are 
introduced  in  stirring  it ;  and  finally, 
the  clear  part,  after  being  skimmed, 
is  poured  off  into  another  crucible, 
and  then  again  heated  to  the  proper 
consistency.  When  thus  ready  for 
casting,  the  table,  which  is  the  surface 
upon  which  the  glass  is  to  be  rolled, 
is  warmed  by  steam,  and  then  with  a 
crane  and  stage  for  the  purpose,  the 
crucible  is  brought  over  it,  and  the 
glass  poured  upon  the  stage,  followed 
directly  by  a  metal  cylinder,  which 
spreads  the  glass  out  to  the  proper 
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thickness,  being  regulated  by  a  metal 
rib  at  the  sides.  Twenty  men,  or 
more,  are  required  for  this  operation 
when  a  large  plate  is  to  be  cast ;  and 
the  air  in  the  room  must  be  kept 
warm  and  free  from  currents.  When 
the  plate  is  anne«ilcd,  it  must  be 
ground  and  polished,  as  its  surface  is 
by  no  means  smooth,  being  cast  upon 
a  surface  of  fire-brick.  To  grind  it, 
the  plate  is  cemented  to  a  large  board 
by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
then  it  is  ground  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  against  a  similar 
plate  of  glass,  with  a  layer  of  sand 
and  water  between  them.  The  polish- 
ing is  effected  by  rubbing  the  plates 
with  cushions  or  rubbers  covered  with 
crocus  powder  wetted.  This  kind  of 
glass,  besides  its  use  for  windows, 
already  alluded  to  in  Book  I.,  is 
employed  in  furniture  for  those  beau- 
tiful looking-glasses  which  reflect  the 
image  so  marvellously  well.  The  ! 
glass  here  has  one  side  covered  with 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  (see  par.  421), 
by  whicii  a  highly  polished  metallic 
surface  is  presented  to  the  eye,  and 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  plate  of 
metal  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
air  by  the  glass  in  front  of  it. 

462.  Rough  Plate 

Is  merely  an  inferior  quality  of  plate- 
glass,  whicli  is  not  ground  or  polished, 
and  is  used  for  purposes  requiring 
great  strength  with  a  moderate  ad- 
mission of  light.  It  is  also  made  with 
a  ribbed  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
glazing  offices,  conservatories,  &c., 
which  may  be  done  in  lengths,  ex- 
tending up  to  7  or  8  feet,  without  a 
lap.  More  than  5  feet  lengths  are, 
however,  very  apt  to  cxack,  and 
should  not  be  used  without  necessity. 
For  short  lengths  this  glass  need 
not  be  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness. 


Sect.  7.— CHINA  AND  EAR- 
TH^NWARE. 

463.  The  Various  Wares 

Known  as  china  and  earthenware,  are 
all   compounds    of  clay  with  bone- 


earth,  flint,  and  other  similar  mate- 
rials, ground  together  and  baked. 
According  to  the  proportion  of  clay 
will  be  the  toughness  of  the  china, 
and  the  capability  of  being  moulded, 
while  the  flint  gives  hardness,  white- 
ness, and  transparency,  and  the  bone- 
earth  increases  those  qualities.  The 
following  are  the  chief  kinds  of  china 
used  in  the  present  day  :—  1st,  Orien- 
tal china^  including  all  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  makes  ;  2nd,  Dresdett  ; 
3rd,  Sevres,  including  other  French 
kinds ;  4th,  the  English  varieties  of 
transparent  china  or  porcelain  made 
at  Worcester,  and  in  the  potteries  of 
Staffordshire;  5th,  ironstone  china; 
6th,  senii-porcelain,  made  for  chemical 
and  cooking  operations  by  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, of  Worcester;  7th,  earthenware, 

464.  Oriental  China 

Is  imported  into  this  countiy  from 
Japan  and  China,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  excessive  transparency,  and  the 
thinness  of  its  walls  in  most  cases ; 
also,  by  the  peculiar  colours  and  style 
of  painting.  The  Japan  china  is  re- 
markable for  its  close  and  compact 
grnnular  texture,  its  sonorous  ring 
when  struck,  its  flinty  hardness,  its 
fine  surface,  and  its  capability  of 
bearing  heat  without  cracking.  The 
component  parts  of  this  china  are 
little  known,  since  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  keep  secret,  a»  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  processes  by  which  the 
clay  is  prepared ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  they  bestow  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  in  getting  it  into  a  state  fit  for 
baking.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  by 
analysis  that  we  have  arri\'ed  at  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  china  from  those  sources ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  have 
themselves  endeavoured  to  mislead 
those  who  have  pryed  into  their  secrets 
by  affording  incorrect  information. 

465.  Dresden  China 

Is  superior,  in  some  respects,  to 
Canton  or  Japan  china,  being  equally 
transparent,  white,  and  sonorous, 
^vhile  its  forms  arc  of  much  superior 
beauty.      It  is  also  more  finn    and 
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compact  in  body ;  and  from  not 
shrinking  perceptibly  in  baking,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  modelling  into 
figures,  in  which  particular  it  is  pre- 
eminent over  all  other  similar  wares. 

466.  The  Sevres  Manufactures 

Are  not  so  close  or  fine  in  the  grain 
as  those  above  alluded  to,  but  they 
have  a  superior  glaze,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  elegant  shape,  with  beautiful 
colours  and  magnificent  gilding. 

467.  The  English  Kinds 

Are  greatly  varied,  being  generally 
imitations  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
above  varieties.  Every  manufacturer 
has  some  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes  him,  and  even  from  year  to 
year  he  will  vary  his  body,  his  glaze, 
and  his  style  of  painting.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  a  manufact\ire  which  may 
have  been  highly  prized  some  years 
ago  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  purchaser  should 
be  guided  rather  by  the  article  itself, 
thto  by  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  the 
locality  where  it  was  produced. 

468.  Ironstone  and  Stone  China 

Are  very  hard  and  tough  kinds,  but 
thick  and  with  little  or  no  transparency ; 
they  are  chiefly  used  for  dinner  and 
chajnber  services. 

^69.  The  Composition  of  Semi- 
porcelain 

Is  not  known,  but  it  is  shown  by  proof 
to  be  admirably  calculated  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  it  resists  the  action  of  heat  better 
than  any  other  ware. 

470.  The  Various  Earthenwares 

Known  as  Wedgwood^  Ddft-Tftare^  &c. , 
are  all  used  for  common  dinner  ser- 
vices, and  for  cooking,  and  similar  uses. 

471.  The  Composition  of  China 

And  earthenware  has  been  lately  much 
benefited  by  the  light  thrown  on  it  by 
modem  chemistry.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  analyse  more  perfectly  the  bodies 
which  constitute  the  best  wares,  and 
to  determine  the  exact  proportions  in 


which  they  are  combined.  The  re- 
quisite minerals  for  the  composition  of 
the  best  hard  china  are  not  very  com- 
monly met  with  in  nature,  while  those 
required  for  common  earthenware  are 
almost  everywhere  to  be  found  within 
a  moderate  radius.  Silica  and  alu- 
mine,  whether  mechanically  or  naturally 
combined,  do  not  vitrify  together, 
although  they  more  readily  unite  than 
any  of  the  other  earths ;  and  in  this 
union  it  is  supposed  that  silica  exercises 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  al amine 
those  of  a  neutralizcr,  similar  to  an 
alkali,  though  not  strictly  one.  When 
they  are  properly  combined  in  water, 
I  by  means  of  a  mill,  a  strong  adhesion 
between  their  particles  takes  place,  so 
that  when  dried,  without  baking,  they 
form  a  solid  and  hard  mass  which  does 
not  crack ;  but  when  subjected  to 
heat  so  as  to  dissipate  all  the  water, 
the  mass  which  results  is  durable,  in- 
soluble in  water,  firm,  and  unaffected 
by  change  of  temperature. 


Sect.  8.— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

472.  Varieties. 

Textile  fabrics,  as  used  in  our 
houses,  comprise  the  three  following 
kinds:— 1st,  carpets  and  rugs;  2nd, 
window-curtains ^  and,  3rd,  house  and 
table-linen, 

473.  Carpets  and  Rugs 

Are  now  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
modes,  and  with  almost  an  infinite 
number  of  shades  and  colours.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  almost  universally 
the  custom  to  cover  the  whole  floor  of 
the  sitting-rooms  with  carpet,  and 
generally  that  of  the  bed- rooms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  beneath  the 
bed,  though  in  some  cases  only  a  strip 
of  carpet  is  laid  round  the  bed,  and  in 
front  of  the  wash-hand  stand.  This 
last  practice  is  adopted  by  some  from 
economical  motives,  and  by  others 
from  an  idea  that  when  the  boards  are 
covered  by  carpet  the  floors  cannot  be 
kept  so  clean  as  when  they  are  ex- 
posed. Where  Turkey  carpets  are  in- 
'  troduced  a  margin  is  left  all  round, 
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which  is  sometimes  covered  with  floor- 
cloth, or,  if  the  boards  are  of  oak,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  hide  the  beautiful 
appearance  which  this  wood  presents. 
"With  very  few  exceptions,  carpets  may 
be  said  to  present  a  coloured  surface 
of  wool,  with  or  without  a  ground- 
work of  flax.  This  woollen  surface  is 
either  uncut,  as  in  Brussels  carpets,  or 
else  cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet,  as  in 
Turkey,  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  the 
velvet-pile  carpets.  The  uncut  carpets 
are  very  various  in  the  mode  of  tneir 
manufacture;  some  having  a  webbing  of 
flax  intermixed  with  a  woof  of  wool, 
which  is  raised  on  one  side  to  produce 
the  pattern,  as  in  the  Brussels  and 
tapestry  carpets ;  while  others,  as  the 
Kidderminster  and  Scotch  carpets,  are 
woven  with  nothing  but  wool.  The 
Venetian  carpets,  again,  are  like  the 
Brussels,  a  compound  of  flax  and 
wool ;  but  both  their  faces  are  equally 
covered  with  the  wool,  and  they  can 
only  be  produced  in  stripes.  Druggets 
and  felts  are,  again,  a  lower  descrip- 
tion of  carpeting,  which  will  presently 
be  described  in  due  order. 

474.  Turkey  and  Persian  Carpets 

Are  always  made  rectangular,  gene- 
rally oblong,  and  with  a  border  sur- 
rounding them.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  rugs  of  similar  make  and 
colours,  and  are  well  suited  to  dining- 
rooms,  being  warm  to  the  feet,  and 
bearing  the  wear  and  tear  of  numbers 
for  very  many  years.  They  present  a 
cut  surface  of  wool,  and  they  are 
generally  compounded  of  the  primitive 
colours,  with  a  preponderance  of 
green,  blue,  and  red.  They  are  im- 
ported in  lai^e  numbers,  of  all  sizes, 
down  to  12  feet  by  8  or  9  feet,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  smallest  in  the  market. 
These  cari>ets  are  capable  of  being 
renovated  by  shearing,  after  which 
they  present  the  appearance  of  being 
new  ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  done  with  care,  they  will 
bear  a  repetition  of  it  with  advantage. 

475.  Axminster  Carpets 

Are  an  imitation  of  the  Turkish,  and 
closely  resemble  them  in   every  re- 


spect, except  in  pattern  and  colour,  in 
which  they  differ  from  them,  containing 
many  beautiful  tints  composed  of 
modem  dyes,  such  as  mauve,  magenta, 
&c.  They  are  made  almost  entirely 
by  hand,  the  machinery  having  been 
little  improved  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  consequently  their  price  is 
very  high,  even  more  so  than  a  corre- 
sponding carpet  of  Turkish  or  Persian 
make.  The  price  of  these  kinds  will 
vary  from  1 8s.  to  25s.  per  square  yard> 
according  to  size,  pattern,  and  colour, 
and  to  the  thickness  of  the  pile. 

476.  Wilton  and  Velvet-pile 

Carpets 

Are  made  by  weaving  a  foundation  of 
flax-thread,  and  introducing  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  woollen  threads 
of  various  colours,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  rise  up  in  little  bows  on  one  side  ;. 
these  are  afterwards  cut,  and  form  a 
short  velvety  siurface,  resembling  a 
kind  of  miniature  Turkey  carpet,  that 
is,  similar  in  the  sort  of  surface,  but 
finer  and  thinner  in  texture.  They 
are  also  not  so  expensive,  being  now 
made  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  price 
mentioned  above  ;  but  being  made  in 
breadths  about  three-quarters  wide, 
and  sold  at  about  8s.  per  yard  on  th& 
average,  they  appear  at  first  sight  much 
cheaper,  relatively,  than  they  really  are, 

477.  Brussels  Carpets 

Are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
above,  but  their  pile  is  uncut.  They 
are  called  three  thread  when  each  loop 
consists,  of  three  woollen  threads,  and 
two  thread  when  of  two  only ;  the 
latter  being  adopted  for  cheap  carpets 
and  very  common  use,  and  in  wear 
soon  leaving  the  foundation  bare  of  all 
wool.  These  carpets  are  also  made 
in  three-quarter  widths,  and  are  sold 
at  all  prices,  from  2s.  4d.  to  5s.  per  yard. 

478.  Tapestry  Carpets 

Are  woven  like  the  Brussels,  but  the 
woollen  threads,  of  which  they  are 
composed,  are  dyed  in  short  lengths, 
each  being  red,  blue,  or  green,  for  a 
few  inches,  and  then  another  colour 
\  for  a  short  length,  and  so  on.    By  this 
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mode  the  thread  is  not  dropped  in 
weaving  according  to  the  pattern,  but 
is  continued  throughout  from  end  to 
end,  the  pattern  being  made  out  by 
the  change  of  colour  in  each  thread  ; 
and  as  these  are  not  abruptly  Bnishetl 
off,  but  shaded  one  into  the  other,  so 
the  carpets  themselves  have  a  shaded 
appearance  very  different  from  the 
sharp  lines  of  the  Brussels  carpet. 
This  was,  at  first,  considered  a  great 
beauty,  but  better  taste  has  prevailed, 
and  fashion  now  condemns  them  as 
much  as  at  first  they  were  raised  into 
its  favour.  Their  price  is  now  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Brussels  carpet, 
but  they  are  little  used,  and  are  now 
(1873)  almost  out  of  the  market. 

479.  Kidderminster  and  Scotch 

Carpets 

Are  woven  on  the  principle  of  damask 
patterns,  all  being  of  wool,  and  the 
pattern  being  effected  by  arranging 
and  interchanging  two  colours,  so  that 
while  one  predominates  on  one  side, 
the  other  snows  itself  on  the  other. 
They  have  little  substance  and  soon 
wear  out ;  their  low  price  being  their 
only  advantage.  They  are  made  in 
ividths  of  a  yard,  and  are  sold  at  about 
5s.  per  yard,  or  sometimes  even  below 
that  price. 

480.  Dutch, 

And  similar  English  carpets,  are  made 
somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Kidderminster,  but  with  a  woof  of  flax. 
They  are  more  harsh  to  the  foot,  but 
wear  better,  and  are  of  about  the  same 
price. 

481.  Venetian  Carpets 

Are  composed  of  a  woof  of  flax,  with 
a  web  of  woollen  threads  showing  on 
both  sides.  They  are  only  capable  of 
being  made  in  stripes,  and  are  used 
for  stair  carpets,  and  for  the  bedside 
also.  They  are  of  several  widths  to 
suit  narrow  and  wide  stairs,  and  of  all 
prices. 

482.  Drugget 

Is  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  woven  like 
flannel,  and  used  either  self-coloured, 


or  with  a  printed  pattern.  It  wears 
about  as  well  as  the  common  kinds  of 
carpets,  and  is  sold  at  about  2s.  per 
yard. 

'483.  Felt 

Is  wool  of  a  short  staple,  matted 
together  without  weaving.  Like  drug- 
get, it  is  printed,  and  sometimes  in 
very  neat  and  suitable  patterns  ;  but  it 
wears  badly,  not  equalling  drugget  in 
that  respect.  It  is  of  all  widths, 
patterns  and  prices. 

4S4.  A  Cocoa-nut  Matting 

Is  now  sold  extensively  for  ofHces, 
halls,  and  kitchens,  either  of  a  plain 
self  colour  or  with  borders  coloured. 
It  is  very  durable  and  cheap,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  rough  work. 
The  price  is  is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard, 
according  to  (|uality  and  width.  It  is 
made  of  all  widths,  from  half  a  yard  up 
to  a  yard  and  a  quarter. 

485.  Hearth  Rugs 

Are  all  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
Axminstcr  carpet,  with  a  foundation  of 
flax,  in  which  tufts  of  wool  are  woven, 
and  then  cut.  But  many  of  them  are 
made  with  a  large  proportion  of  flax 
introduced  with  the  wool,  and  the 
foundation  very  badly  put  together. 
The  price  accordingly  ranges  from  9s. 
or  los.  to  £2  2s.  or  £$  5s.  per  rug, 
and  the  wear  and  appearance  are 
in  proportion  to  the  price.  Rugs  of 
bear-skin  dyed  black  are  also  much 
used,  the  price  for  a  full-sized  mat 
being  about  5  or  6  guineas — some- 
times also  white  sheepskin  mats  are 
preferred  for  drawing  or  breakfast 
rooms,  but  they  soon  show  the  dirt  in 
towns. 

486.  Door  Mats 

Are  similar  in  construction,  except  in 
the  case  of  skins,  which  are  either 
from  the  sheep,  the  buffalo,  or  some 
other  animal  with  a  similar  fleece  or 
hair,  tanned  and  dyed.  Cocoa-nut  and 
hemp  door-mats  are  very  serviceable 
for  the  outer  door,  in  removing  the 
sand  accumulated  from  the  streets. 
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487.  India  Matting 
Is  made  from  grasses,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  laying  down  over  carpets 
where  the  wear  is  unusually  great,  ar\d 
for  bed-rooms,  or  dressing-rOoms,  be-» 
fore  wash-hand  stands,  &c. 

488.  Floor-Croth 
Is  a  painted  material,  adapted  to  those 
floors  which  are  subjected  to  much 
wet  and  dirt,  such  as  halls,  pantries, 
&c.  They  are  made  either  in  rolls  of 
different  widths,  from  five-eighths  of  a 
yard  to  a  yard  or  more,  or  in  l^rge 
breadtlis  fitted  to  the  room  which  they 
are  intended  to  protect.  The  founda- 
tion of  these  floor-cloths  is  either 
entirely  of  flax,  as  is  the  case  when 
made  on  purpose,  or  else  of  part  wool 
and  part  flax,  as  when  old  carpets  are 
painted  after  being  useless  for  their 
original  intention.  A  strong  oil  paint, 
composed  of  white-lead  and  linseed 
oil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  litharge, 
is  laid  on  smoothly  for  four  consecu- 
tive coats,  and  then  a  pattern  is 
printed  by  blocks  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  is  adopted  for  paper-hangings, 
the  pattern  being  produced  by  metal 
projections  fixed  upon  circular  rollers, 
under  which  the  cloth  is  drawn  after 
it  has  received  its  coats  of  paint. 
These  cloths  require  a  long  time  to 
harden  before  they  are  fit  for  use. 
The  price  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per 
square  yard. 

489.  Oil-Cloths 

Are  made  on  the  same  plan,  but  on 
much  lighter  and  thinner  canvas, 
covered  with  a  fine  oil  paint  and  a 
more  delicate  pattern.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  table-covers,  and  are 
sold  at  very  low  prices,  from  is.  per 
yard  upwards. 

490.  The  Most  Serviceable 

Carpet 

For  really  hard  wear  is  the  Turkey 
carpet,  which  will  last  for  a  generation 
at  the  very  least ;  but  its  high  price, 
and  its  not  being  adapted  for  any 
room  but  the  dining-room  or  library, 
excludes   it  from  general  use.     The 


Brussels  carpet  probably  comes  next 
in  point  of  utility,  being,  when  well 
made,  a  most  enduring  floor-covering, 
and  calculated  to  retain  its  woollen 
surface  entire  for  about  eight  or  ten 
years,  with  a  tolerably  severe  trial  of 
its  qualities.  The  carpet  with  three 
threads  is  much  more  durable  than 
that  with  two  ;  and  though  in  first 
cost  considerably  dearer,  yet  in  the 
long  run  it  is  much  more  economical. 
All  dyed  woollen  fabrics  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fade,  and  therefore  carpets 
not  only  wear  out  from  their  woollen 
surface  wearing  away  and  leaving  the 
linen  foundation  bare  and  visible  to 
the  eye,  but  the  colour  of  what  re- 
mains often  becomes  changed,  depend- 
ing in  this  respect  greatly  upon  the 
particular  dye  which  has  been  used. 
Browns  and  drabs  generally  last  a  long 
time,  as  do  some  of  the  reds  ;  but 
crimson,  blue,  and  green  are  very 
evanescent,  and  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  light,  they  seldom  keep  their 
original  shade  long.  In  this  respect 
it  is  that  the  good  make  tells  in  wear, 
for  if  the  carpet  is  ever  so  well  woven, 
and  the  wool  also  of  a  good  kind,  yet  if 
the  dye  has  been  bad  the  colour  soon 
flies,  and  the  carpet  looks  shabby  and 
faded  before  it  has  been  down  a  whole 
summer.  Next  to  the  Brussels,  the 
Scotch  and  Kidderminster  makes  stand 
the  best,  being  very  good  as  far  as 
colour  goes,  and  being  more  par- 
ticularly serviceable  from  their  capa- 
bility of  being  turned,  so  that  when 
one  side  has  faded  the  other  will  look 
fresh  and  clean.  But  the  texture  is 
fragile  and  thin  ;  there  is  no  substance 
to  resist  hard  friction ;  and  unless  the 
floor  is  very  even  indeed,  holes  are 
soon  cut,  corresponding  with  the 
raised  edges  of  the  boards.  Vene- 
tian carpets  are  open  to  the  same 
objections,  though  not  equally  so,  as 
they  have  a  linen  foundation  ;  but 
the  ribbed  surface  very  readily  rubs 
through  on  any  projecting  ridge,  as 
the  edge  of  a  stair ;  and,  therefore, 
though  low  in  price,  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  economical ;  ^et  by  good, 
management  in  shifting  them  on  the 
I  edge  of  the  stair,  they  will  last  a  great 
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many  years,  and  perhaps  longer  than 
an  inferior  Brussels  carpet.  The  Ax- 
minster  carpet  wears  as  well  as  that 
from  Turkey  ;  hut  the  Wilton  and 
velvet-pile  will  not  dip,  when  faded  ; 
and  though  the  pile  is  long  enough  to 
bear  a  great  amount  of  friction,  yet  the 
surface  soon  becomes  faded  and  dirty, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
hard  wear  on  that  account.  Druggets 
and  felts  look  showy  and  clean  wTien 
first  laid  down,  but  the  texture  is  not 
strong  enough  for  anything  more  than 
a  covering  for  carpets  beneath  them  ; 
and  when  laid  upon  bare  boards  they 
are  by  no  means  economical  in  the 
long  run.  Many  drawing  and  dining-, 
rooms,  as  well  as  bed-rooms,  are  now 
only  partially  covered  with  carpet,  the 
outer  mai^n  of  the  floor  being  either 
laid  in  parquetr}%  or  stained  and 
waxed,  or,  lastly,  covered  with  dnigget. 
A  cheap  kind  of  parquetry  (Howard's 
Patent)  may  be  laid  down  at  prices 
varying  from  is.  3d.  to  4s.  yer  yard. 

491.  The   Planning   and  Making 

of  Carpets 

Is  generally  chai^ged  by  upholsterers 
at  the  rale  of  3d.  per  yard,  whether 
wide  or  narrow,  as  the  seam  is  tlie 
part  which  takes  the  time.  For  this 
sum  the  exterior  should  be  turned 
down  and  bound,  the  upholsterer 
charging  extra  for  the  binding- tape 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  though 
sometimes  this  is  included  in  the  above 
price.  Some  little  art  is  necessary  to 
make  the  patterns  match,  but  all  that 
is  requisite  is  for  the  person  who  is 
serving  the  seam  to  fix  the  two  selvages 
so  that  the  patterns  match  regardless  of 
any  puckering  which  may  occur,  be- 
cause this  comes  out  in  the  straining 
necessary  to  the  proper  laying  down  of 
the  carpet.  In  many  instances  a 
Brussels,  or  indeed,  any  other  carpet, 
will  be  stretched  so  differently  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  roll,  that  the  pat- 
tern will  not  come  together  without 
puckering  to  the  extent  of  some  inches 
in  the  length  of  an  ordinary  room. 
Nevertheless,  this  must  be  done,  and 
then  the  person  who  lays  it  down  will 
have  a  task  to  perform  in  straining  it, 


]  till  at  last  the  two  appear  perfectly 
;  smooth  and  a  good  match.  The  cut- 
ting out  and  planning  require  some 
practice  and  judgment  to  avoid  waste, 
and*"  few  upholsterers  take  sufficient 
time  or  care  to  effect  this  object.  In  a 
long  pattern,  very  often  a  considera!)le 
extent  of  the  carpet  is  sacrificed,  some- 
times amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the 
whole ;  whereas,  with  care,  almost  any 
carpet  ought  to  be  cut  out  without 
wasting  more  than  a  fifteenth  part — 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  few  small  joins  under 
parts  out  of  sight  are  not  objected  to. 
Thus,  under  any  piece  of  furniture, 
such  as  a  cheffonier,  or  pier-table,  a 
join  cannot  possibly  be  detected,  and 
may  be  inserted  without  affecting  the 
appearance  of  the  carpet ;  but  no  join 
ought  to  ])e  allowed  either  where  there 
is  any  traffic  or  where  the  surface  of  the 
floor  is  left  exposed.  The  best  and 
easiest  plan  is  to  clear  out  the  room  of 
all  furniture,  then  to  begin  by  cutting 
a  lengtli  of  carpet  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
placing  this  along  that  side  which  lias 
the  fewest  indentations.  The  next 
piece  will  seldom  unite  with  this  with- 
out waste,  but  it  will  often  come  in  op- 
posite the  fire-place  or  some  recess,  and 
then,  after  that  is  cut,  the  following 
breadth  will  perhaps  come  in  as  the 
second  from  the  wall  and  so  on.  At 
last,  perhaps,  there  may  be  only  the 
width  of  half  a  breadth  left  to  be. 
covered,  which  the  upholsterer  will  say 
requires  a  whole  one  ;  but  in  many 
cases  where  the  pattern  is  a  geometri- 
cal one,  the  breadth  may  be  divided 
down  the  middle,  tumed  round,  and 
then  joined,  by  which  a  considerable 
saving  is  effected.  The  same  applies 
to  window  recesses,  &c.,  which  seldom 
take  more  tlian  half  a  breadth,  and  in 
this  way  by  fitting  and  contriving  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  waste  ;  though  in  effect- 
ing this  object  time  is  sacrificed,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  valuable  as  the 
carpet  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise used. 

492.  The  Laying  down  of  Carpets 

Is  effected  by  means  of  a  hammer, 
small     nails,     called    tacks,    and    a 
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Stretcher.  Tlie  last  tool  consists  of  a 
long  wooden  handle,  endin<;  in  a  wide 
fork,  with  very  short  prongs,  which 
are  capable  of  X^xnz  stuck  into  the 
carpet  with  the  aid  ofsome  little  force. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  the 
whole  carpet  down  in  its  place,  then 
taking  the  hammer  and  tacks  and 
beginning  at  one  comer,  a  few  nails 
are  put  in,  continuing  the  nailing  along 
the  side  which  corre<>ix>nds  with  the 
cut  ends  of  the  breadths,  and  not  with 
the  selvage.  The  stretcher  should  be 
moderately  used  on  this  side,  so  as  to 
avoid  laying  the  carpet  down  too 
loosely,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  not  to  strain  it  unnecessarily. 
Then  proceeding  along  the  sclvageside 
first  planned  in  cutting  it  out,  the  tacks 
are  to  be  driven  in  with  a  moderate 
use  of  the  stretcher  along  the  whole 
side.  The  upholsterer's  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  this  tool,  are  able 
to  stretch  the  carpet  with  it,  and  then 
holding  it  against  their  breast  they 
insert  the  nails  ;  but  for  those  who  try 
to  save  tliis  expense,  the  better  plan  is 
for  one  person  to  stretch  and  anotlier  to 
nail  as  fast  as  he  is  ready  for  it.  When 
the  two  sides  have  been  nailed  down, 
the  next  thing  is  to  nail  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  first  selvage,  and  finally  the 
fourth  side,  where  the  main  stretching 
is  demanded.  Here  the  seams  will  re- 
quire to  be  gently  extended  to  get  rid 
of  the  puckers  caused  in  the  sewing, 
and  to  make  the  pattern  match  pro- 
perly. In  a  room  of  twenty  feet  in 
length,  a  new  Brussels  carpet  will 
stretch  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  if 
this  is  not  done  it  will  never  be  smooth 
or  look  well,  nor  will  it  wear  so  well 
when  in  puckers  and  rucks,  as  if  pro- 
perly smooth  to  the  foot  Care  must  be 
taken  in  all  carpets— especially  in  those 
which  have  a  stripe  in  the  pattern — to 
avoid  any  unequal  stretching  in  any 
part,  and  the  pattern  is  here  the  best 
guide.  If  the  first  three  sides  have  been 
carefully  laid  down,  so  that  the  pattern 
forms  straight  lines  corresponding  with 
these  sides,  the  person  who  is  laying 
the  carpet  down  has  only  to  look  at  the 
pattern  in  the  last  side  to  guide  him  in 
finishing  his  work,  for  if  that  is  drawn 


out  of  straight  lines  lie  must  have  used 
more  force  than  proper  in  some  part  or 
other.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  judge 
exactly  the  extent  to  whicli  carpets  re- 
quire to  be  stretched,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  have  this  last  side  of  the 
carpet  unbound  and  raw,  and  to  turn 
it  in  only  as  the  side  is  nailed,  leaving 
the  sewing-down  and  binding  to  tlie 
time  when  it  is  next  taken  up. 

493.  Window- curtains 

Are  now  made  in  great  variety,  both 
of  materials  and  manufacture,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being  as  to  the  former, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  three — silk^ 
loooly  and  coif  on.  Silk  is  employed  in 
damasks,  and/adarcfs  mixed  with  wool, 
the  former  beingaflowerypattemof  silk 
on  a  woollen  foundation,  whilst  the  latter 
is  a  satin  stripe  arranged  in  the  same  way 
as  regards  the  composing  materials.  A 
species  of  ferry  vdvd  is  also  now  used, 
in  which  the  two  materials  are  blended, 
and  which  makes  a  rich  and  elegant 
curtain  ;  this  is  made  also  in  wool 
without  silk,  and  tlien  is  called  repp^ 
When  wool  is  used  by  itself  it  forms  a 
broad  cloth  suited  to  dining-rooms,  or 
a  damask  which  is  not  so  beautiful  to 
the  eye  as  the  silk  damcuk,  but  still 
sufficiently  so  for  common  purposes,  or 
else  a  moreen,  either  plain  or  \\'atered, 
or  a  challiy  which  is  a  thin  twilled 
material  printed  with  chintz  patterns. 
Utrecht  velvet  has  a  pile  of  wool  on  a 
cotton  foundation,  and  is  a  very  useful 
material  for  curtains  as  well  as  the 
coverings  of  chairs,  sofas,  &c.  In  price 
it  varies  from  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  yard 
according  to  its  quality.  Cotton  is 
made  into  a  plain  ailicle,  without  any- 
thing but  a  mere  web  and  woof,  which 
when  printed  and  glazed  is  called 
chintz.  It  is  a  very  clean  and  light 
material  for  drawing  and  bed-rooms, 
but  not  caladated  for  the  dining-room. 
It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  cheap  as. 
it  looks,  because  it  requires  lining, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  moreens 
or  damasks  when  intended  for  the  com> 
mon  kind  of  hangings.  Cretonne  is  a 
more  modem  kind  of  chintz,  being  of  a 
thicker  construction  and  unglazed. 
It  is  sometimes  used  without  linings 
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but  does  not  look  well  in  this  way. 
Dimity  is  a  species  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture used  chiefly  for  bed-curtains,  and 
very  durable,  though  being  white, 
sometimes  with  a  coloured  figure  upon 
it,  it  soon  shows  the  dirt.  Muslin, 
both  plain  and  figured,  is  introduced 
OS  a  curtain  during  the  summer  months 
chiefly  because  at  those  periods  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  such  that  all 
coloured  materials  fade  very  rapidly, 
and  are  therefore  sadly  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  his  rays.  But  muslin  being 
white  is  none  the  worse  for  the  most 
brilliant  sun :  and  as  it  is  not  a  very 
expensive  substance,  it  is  considered 
economical,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Besides  this,  the  protection  of  curtains 
is  not  really  of  any  use  except  during 
the  winter  months,  when  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  cold  draught  of  air  which 
would  otherwise  chill  the  skin.  This 
thev  do,  not  only  by  their  serving  as  a 
real  and  absolute  wall  of  partially  air- 
tight materia],  but  also  by  imprisoning 
between  them  and  the  wmdow  a 
stratum  of  air— one  of  our  lowest  con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  in  this  way,  with 
the  shutters,  producing  a  double  layer 
of  non-conducting  material.  Where  the 
appearance  of  muslin  is  objected  to  as 
tinfinished  and  cold,  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  introduce  it  as  a  face  to 
the  ordinary  material ;  that  is,  by  show- 
ing a  curtain  of  muslin  on  one  side 
and  another  of  the  winter  materials  on 
the  other,  taking  care  to  place  the 
former  where  the  sun  has  most  power  ; 
or,  again,  sometimes  to  throw  back  the 
coloured  curtain  and  place  a  muslin 
one  in  front  of  it  on  each  side,  A  cotton 
itet  and  a  material  called  Uno  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  more 
costly  kinds  of  damasks,  broad-cloths, 
and  tabarets,  are  very  expensive, 
ranging  from  £,1  is.,  or  more  per  yard, 
down  to  4s.  or  5s.,  and  requiring  in 
addition  a  lining  at  is.  or  is.  6d.  a 
jard.  Woollen  damasks  and  moreens 
are  sold  at  from  9d.  to  is.  6d.  per 
yard,  and  chintz  and  cretonne  at 
prices  varying  from  5d.  to  2Si  6d., 
but  the  cheap  chintzes  seldom  wash 
well,  and  are,  therefore,  dear  at  any 
price. 


494.  Sofas,  Chairs,  &c., 

Are  sometimes  covered  with  the  same 
material  as  the  curtains,  and  at  others 
with  some  produce  of  the  needle,  the 
result  of  the  industry  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family  or  their  friends.  This  is 
called  canvas  or  Berlin  work,  and  is 
made  w^ith  a  blunt  needle  carrying 
coloured  wools,  and  passed  by  the 
hand  backward  and  forward  through 
the  open  meshes  of  canvas  sold  for 
the  purpose,  by  various  stitches,  the 
two  most  common  of  which  are  called 
tent-stitch  and  cross-stitch  ;  the  former 
is  identical  with  the  old  tapestry. 

495.  House  Linen 
Is  rather  a  comprehensive  term,  em- 
bracing a  list  of  table-cloths,  napkins, 
towels,  and  sheeting,  which,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  of  linen  or  flax,  though 
sometimes  improperly  mixed  with 
cotton.  Besides  these,  there  are  sundry 
cloths  for  the  servants'  use,  as  kitchen- 
cloths,  glass-cloths,  dusters,  &c.,  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
allude  here.  The  great  superiority 
in  the  wear  of  flax  over  cotton,  and 
also  in  price,  renders  it  the  object  of 
the  purchaser  to  ensure  its  presence, 
and  of  the  seller  to  substitute  cotton  in 
its  place.  The  detection  of  this  impo- 
sition requires  considerable  practice, 
but  the  greater  transparency  of  flax, 
and  its  giving  a  more  complete  sensa- 
tion of  cold  to  the  touch,  mark  its 
peculiarities  in  a  striking  manner. 
Cotton  is  more  pearly  white  and 
opaaue,  and  it  is  much  warmer  to  the 
touch  than  linen,  which  also  is  speci- 
fically heavier.  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  these  aids  to  the  choice,  a  great 
deal  of  cotton  is  continually  introduced 
with  the  flax,  and  especially  in  the 
figured  or  damasked  linens,  known  as 
table  and  napkin  damasks,  diapers, 
&c.  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  by  trusting 
to  the  respectability  of  the  seller  that  the 
inexperienced  housekeeper  can  hope  to 
escape  imposition.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
best  protection  even  to  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  apprenticeship,  by 
supplying  their  houses  for  a  long  period. 
Table-cloths  for  the  kitchen  are  gene* 
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rally  made  of  unbleached  cotton  diaper; 
but  coarse  linen    or    huckaback  will 
eventually   be  found  cheapest,  as    it 
will  last  much  longer.      There  should 
be  a   sufficient    number    of   kitchen 
towels  of  different  sorts  to  suit  dif- 
ferent  purposes.    For  instance,   there 
may  be  half  a  dozen  rolling  towels  of 
coarse  thick  linen ;   a  dozen  smaller 
towels  of  the  same  quality,  each  being 
a  yard  in  length  ;  and  a  dozen  towels 
of    common  thin    linen   diaper,    for 
wiping  glasses,  china,  &c.     Pudding- 
cloths  are  best  when  of   very  thick 
linen  (for  instance,  Russia  sheeting), 
and  made  square ;  dumpling-cloths  the 
same,    but  smaller.      Jelly  bags  are 
generally  of  white  flannel ;  when  quite 
new,  they  must  be  well  washed  before 
using,  to  get  out  all  the  grease  of  the 
wool.     They  are  made  of  a  square  of 
flannel,  doubled  like  a  half  handker- 
chief, so  as  to  be  wide  at  the  top  and 
pointed  at  the  bottom  ;  the  side  being 
sewed  up  in  a  strong  seam,  and  the 
top  or  mouth  hemmed,  with  three  tape 
loops  sewed  to  it,  by  which,  when  in 
use,  it  is  suspended  to  the  legs  of  a 
table,  or  to  a  wooden  frame  made  for 
the  purpose.      Scouring    flannels  or 
rubbers  should  be  strong  and  coarse. 
If  made  on  purpose,  it  is  well  to  hem 
them  slightly  all  round,   to  prevent 
their  ravelling.     The  sanle  should  be 
done    with   new  dusters,    which  are 
better  of  cotton  than  of  linen,  being 
softer.     Table  and  bed  linen  form  a 
serious  portion  of  tl^  expense  of  first 
furnishing  a  house  ;^ut  if  bought  of 
the  best  quality,  and  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  prudence  will  permit,  it  will 
be  some  time,  if  carefully  used,  before 
they  need  renewing.     The  best  plan  is 
to  allot  a  small  sum  every  year  to  add 
something  to  the  stock,  and  thus  keep 
it  up.     A  napkin-press  is  one  of  those 
essential  articles  for  domestic  comfort 
and  economy  that  it  is  always  prudent 
to  purchase,  as  no  table-cloth,  after 
being  spread  two  or  three  times,  is  fit 
to  be  used  unless  taken  from  a  press. 
All  table-cloths  and  napkins  should  be 
examined  before  sent  to  the  wash,  that 
all  thin  places  may  6b  darned,   and 
thus  prevented  from  breaking  into  holes. 


SECT.  9.— MATTRESSES, 
BEDS,  AND  STUFFED- 
SEATS. 

496.  General  Remarks. 

In  order  to  prot  ect  the  skin  from  the 
effects  of  contact  >vith  hard  matters 
like  wood  and   iron,   pads  of   some 
elastic  material  are  used,  which  are 
denominated    beds    and    mattresses, 
when  used  at  night ;  and  sofa,  couch, 
and  chair  seats  when  employed  during 
the  day.  For  these  purposes  an  elastic, 
yet  yielding  material  is  required,  with 
'  a    variation    in    its    heat-conducting 
'  power,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  age  of  the  individuaL 
Thus,  the  infant  and  the  aged,  both  of 
whom  are  slow  in  their  development  of 
vital  heat,    require  the  slowest  con- 
ductor that  can  be  procured,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  season.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  middle-aged  are  well 
supplied  with  heat,  and  in  the  summer 
overdone  >vith  it ;  and  for  them  the 
same  material  which  is  suited  to  the 
first  and  last  periods  of  life  is  much 
too  warm  and  relaxing.     In  the  order 
of  their  conducting  powers  the  various 
materials  for  stuffing  stand  as  follows,    ^ 
beginning  from  the  wannest  or  the 
slowest  conductor : — 1st,  down  ;  2nd, 
feathers  ;   3rd,  wool ;  4th,  wool  flock; 
5th,    hair;    6th,    cotton  flock;    7th, 
cocoa-nut  fibre;    8th,   aJva    marina; 
9th,  paper  shavings;    loth,    straw; 
and,  iith,  spring  mattresses.     Hence, 
it  follows  that  the  two  first  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  protection  of  the 
voung  and  the  old,  while  wool  and 
hair  holding  an  intermediate  position, 
are  well  adapted  for  robust  persons  of 
middle  age.      Where  a    particularly 
cool  mattress  is  required,  as  for  those 
who  perspire  very  freely,  or  for  warm 
climates,  the  alva  marina  and  paper 
shavings  are  the  best  materials ;  and 
as  the  last  mentioned  may  everywhere 
be  obtained,  it  is  often  a  very  grateful 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  invalid. 
Feathers    and    down    were    fonnerly 
almost  universally  employed  for  beds 
in  this  country,  but  their  place  is  now 
very  often  supplied  by  hair  or  wool. 
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which,  when  well  made  into  mattresses, 
affords  a  sufficiently  soft  material  to 
prevent  soreness,  while  it  is  not  hot 
enough  to  encourage  perspiration. 
Wool  mattresses,  when  well  made,  are 
exceedingly  healthy  and  pleasant  to 
lie  upon,  though  at  fiist  they  feel 
rather  hard  and  unyielding  to  those 
who  have  l)een  always  accustomed  to 
feathers;  but  by  placing  a  spring 
mattress  beneath  they  are  rendered 
yielding  enough  for  any  one,  yet  still 
rather  cool  to  the  sensations.  Hair  is 
not  nearly  so  warm  even  as  wool ;  and 
when  placed  upon  springs  or  straw 
palliasses,  it  is  almost  too  cold  for  the 
winter  season  in  this  climate.  All 
beds  in  France  are  opened  and  cleaned 
once  a  year,  and  the  wool  of  the  mat- 
tresses is  picked  with  the  hand,  so 
that  all  those  lumps  which  in  this 
countxy  are  so  annoying  are  there 
never  met  with.  It  is  a  great  luxury 
to  meet  with  a  good  French  bed  in 


England  ;  but  the  method  of  making 
them  and  keeping  them  in  good  order 
is  every  year  becoming  better  known, 
and  more  generally  practised.  Beds 
and  mattresses  are  made  up  in  a 
strong  material,  called  tick^  which  is 
either  of  cotton  or  linen,  the  latter 
being  stronger  and  more  durable,  but 
dearer. 

497.  The   Prime  Cost 

Of  all  the  materials  connected  with 
beds  and  bedding,  except  the  sheets, 
will  be  found  comprised  under  the 
following  tables,  which  give  the  pricef 
of  those  articles  as  sold  by  the  well- 
known  London  firms  of  W.  S. 
Burton,  in  Oxford  Street ;  and  Heal 
and  Son,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
They  may,  I  believe,  be  obtained  at 
cheaper  marts,  and  by  some  makers 
they  are  also  sold  at  a  higher  rate,  but 
their  lists  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
medium  prices  in  this  department. 
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MATTRESSES  and  PALLIASSES,  for  Bedsteads  of  the  following  Sixes. 


Sizes — 6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 


Best  Straw  PalHasses 

Best  French  Alva  under  Mattresses 

Best  Cocoa  fibre  under  Maaresses 

Good  Flock  in  good  Cotton  Tick 

Best  Flock  Mattresses,  extra  thick  . .         .. 
Coloured  Wool  in  good  Cotton  Tick 

Extra  thick  do.  do.  

Best  Brown  Wool  in  good  Lmen  Tick        •  • 

Extra  thick  ^        do.  do 

Superior  White  Wool  do 

Extra  Super         do.  do. 

Good  Horse  Hair  do 

Ditto  ditto  extra  thick  do.       ..  -     .. 

Elxtra  Superior  Horse  Hair    do 

Extra  thick  do.  do 

French  Wool  and  Hair  in  Plaid  Tick 

Superior  do.  do 

Extra  Superior  do.  do 

Thin  Mattresses  of  White  Wool  and  Horse  Hair, ) 

in  Plaid  Tick J" 

Good  Spring  Mattresses,  with  top  Stuffing. . 

Super,  do.,  horse-hair  Stuffing  

Best   German    Spring,  all  best  Hair  Stuffing, ) 

EktfticSides I 


Spring  Mattresses  made  to  fold  in  half,  los.  each  size  extra. 


3  Ft 

3  Ft.  6 

4  Ft 

4  Ft  6 

1 

5  Ft 

5  Ft  6 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

xa  0 

X3 

0 

14  0 

16 

0 

18 

0 

20  0 

X3  6i  14 

0 

IS  6'  17 

6 

19 

6 

23   6 

13  9'  »S 

6 

17  6  20 

0 

23 

0 

25   0 

13  0  IS 

6 

17  0  19 

0 

21 

0 

— 

z6  0)  z8 

6 

20  6 

23 

6 

36 

6 

28  6 

17   6  21 

0 

23^ 

20^6 

36 

0 

29 

0 

33  0 

30  0  24 

0 

39 

0 

33 

0 

37  0 

23  o,  27. 

0 

30  6 

33 

6 

37 

0 

43  6 

24  6:  28 

6 

32  6 

36 

0 

39 

0 

45  0 

28  6|  34 

0 

40  0 

43 

0 

47 

0 

55  0 

50  0  60 

0 

67  0  73 

0 

8z 

0 

90  0 

42  6  so 

0 

55  0  63 

0 

69 

0 

76  0 

50  0'  60 

0 

67  0  7S 

0 

84 

0 

93  0 

6z  0  71 

o' 

82  0;  92 

0  104 

0 

IIS  0 

75  0  87 

0 

zoo  0  115 

0  128 

0 

140  6 

35  0  4a 

0 

47  0  51 

0 

57 

6 

62  6 

48  6  tfi 

0 

64  6  73 

6 

80 

0 

88  0 

67  6 

77 

0 

90  0  100 

0 

IIX 

0 

Z20   0 

42  0 

48 

0 

54  0'  60 

0 

(A 

0 

73   0 

50  0 

56 

0 

63  0  68 

0 

74 

0 

80   0 

65  0  72 

6 

80  0  87 

6 

95 

0 

ZOO  0 

85  0 

97 

6 

1 

1 

Z08  0 

1 

119 

0 

127 

6 

137  fi 
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MATTRESSES  for  CHILDREN'S  COTS  and  BEDSTEADS  of  the  following  Sizes. 


Sizes 


Coloured  Wool  in  Cotton 
Best  Brown  Wool  in  Linen   . . 
Good  White  Wool        do.      . . 
Best  do.  do. 

Best  White  Wool  and  Hair  ) 
in  Linen         . .         .  ) 

Horse  Hair  do. 
Best  Hair     do.  . .        . . 


\  Ft.  3  by  4  Ft  6  by 


2  Ft 


2  Fl  6 


s. 

zo 

Z2 

x6 

36 

31 
28 


d. 
6 

9 
o 
o 

o 

6 
9 


s. 

Z2 

X4 
19 

38 

30 

24 
34 


d. 

o 
6 
6 
6 


9 
6 


5F..bysFt6b,.!5ft-^¥ft- 


2  Fl  6  I  3  Ft.  6 


by  2  Ft.  6 


13 
z6 

23 

35 

36 
28 
40 


d. 
6 
6 
6 
o 

o 

6 
o 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

X4 

6 

X5 

6 

z8 

0 

20 

0 

25 

0 

28 

0 

37 

6 

42 

0 

40 

0 

44 

0 

33 

6 

36 

0 

45 

0 

50 

0 

FEATHER  BOLSTERS  FOR  COTS. 
Best  Grey  Goose    -       -    2ft.,  8s. ;  2  fL  3in.,  9s. ;  2  ft.  6in.,  zosl 

HAIR  BOLSTERS.  HAIR  PILLOWa 


Sizes 


Good  Horse  Hair 
Bestdiuo.. 


2FL6 

3FL 

3FL6 

4  Ft. 

4FL6 

5  Ft. 

5  Ft  6 

a.    d. 

9    0 
zo    0 

s.   d. 
xo    6 
xz    6 

s.    d. 
12    0 
«3    6 

s.    d. 
13    6 
15    0 

s.   d. 
Z5    0 
z6    6 

8.   d. 
z6    6 
18    6 

s.   d. 
x8    6 
20    6 

s.    d. 

5  6 

6  0 


Lbts  for  SETS  of  BEDDING,  including  Feather  Beds,  Blankets,  Coverlets,  and  Sheets, 

suitable  for  Bedsteads  of  the  following  sizes ; 


First  Quality 

• 

6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 

3  Feet 

3  Feet  6   4  Feet  .4  Feet  6 

-  p-*t  '5  Feet  6 
5  Feet  ^    ^We. 

'{.  ..d 

]£  s.  d. 

;C  s.  d.   ;C   s-  d. 

;£    S.   d.';^    s.    d. 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses           ..    0  xi    6 

0  x3    0 

0  Z4    0;  0  z6    0   0  z8    0    z    z    0 

Best  White  Wool  and  Hair  Mattresses    356 

3  18    6   4    8    0 

4  x8    65906x0 

Best  White  Goose  Feather  Beds     ..14    5    0 

5    3    o|  6    0    0 

760 

8    a    0   9  xo    0 

Da                  do               Bolster..!  0  Z5    6 

0  x8    0|  z     z    0 

X    3    6 

z    7    6    z    9    6 

Best  White  Down  Pillow      . .        . .  •  0  16    0 

0  z8    0|  0  x8    0  *z  12    0 

*i  z6    0  "z  z6    0 

x  Pr.  ex.  Super  Blankets       . .        ..1x50 

Z      5     0,    I    X2      6 

z  Z7    b 

2    7    6    3  zs    0 

\  Pr.  under  ditto          0  zo    0 

Extza  Super  Toilet  Quilt       ..        ..'z    2    0 

0  xo     0    0  Z2      6 

0  xs    6 

0  Z5    6    0  Z5    6 

Z20Z56,  z86 

z  Z5    0   3    0    0 

X  Pr.  good  Linen  Sheets 

z    9    0 

x    9    0 

z  13    0 

z  Z3    0 

z  Z7    0    3    6    0 

Second  Quality. 


6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 


3  Feet 


I 
3  Feet  6   4  Feet 


Best  French  Alva  Mattresses     . . 
Superior  White  Wool  and  Hair  Mattresses 
White  Goose  Feather  Bed 

Do.  do.         Bolster    .. 

Best  Grey  Down  Pillow 

z  Pair  Super  Blankets 

1  Pair  under  ditto..  

X  Super  Toilet  Quilt         

z  Pair  Good  Linen  Sheets 


;C  s.  d.  I  ;^   s.  d 


o  zz 
3  zo 
3  «o 

O   13 

o  zz 

X  o 
o  7 
o  X7 
X    4 


o  X3 

2  X9 

4  5 

o  Z5 

61  o  zz 

o    z  o 

o  7 

0  Z7 

1  4 


o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o' 

9 
6 


;C  s.  d 

v%  ^ 

4x6 
o  Z7    6 
o  Z3    o 

X    5 

o  zo 
X  o 
X    7 


4  Feet  6 


^  s.  d. 

o  z6    o 
3  X4 
5  X2 
z     z 

•Z      2 

z  zz 

o  zo 
X  4 
X    7 


5  Feet 
wide. 


;C  s,  d. 
0x80 
4    2 

7 

3 

6 

o 


6 

X 

'x 

2 


o  X3 


o    X  xo 


Those  Prices  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  for  two  PUlows. 


o    X  X5 


o 
6 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
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Lists  for  SETS  of  BEDDING,  indudiiiflr  Feather  Beds,  Blankets,  Coyexleu,  and  Sheets, 

suitable  for  Bedsteads  of  the  following  Sizes  : 

THIRD    QUALITY. 


6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 


Best  Frendi  Alva  Mattresses     .. 
Best  Brown  Wool  and  Hair  Mattresses 
Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose  Bed 
Do.  do.        Bolster 

Best  Grey  Down  Pillow 

X  Pair  eictra  Medium  Biankets^  . . 

^  Pair  under  ditto 

White  Toilet  Quilt  

X  Pair  good  Cotton  Sheets 


3  Feet 

3  Feet  6 

4  Feet 

;C  ••  d. 

£  t. 

d. 

£  %.d. 

0  XX    6 

0  X3 

0 

0  X4    0 

X  X7    0 

a    4 

9 

a  xo    0 

376 

3  18 

0 

4  xa    6 

0  XX     0 

0  X3 

0 

0  x6    0 

0  XX    6 

0  XX 

6 

0  13    0 

0  X5    6 

0  xs 

6 

I    I    0 

063 

0    6 

3 

0    8    « 

0  XX    6 

0  XI 

6 

0  14    6 

0  x8    0 

0  x8 

0 

X     X     0 

*  ^^  «1  *widf 


j£  s.  d.  I  j£  s.  d* 
0x6    o   o  18    o 


J  IS 

5  w 

o  19 

•x    a 

X    6 

o    8 


3  » 
6  6 
X     o 


O     X    XI 

6  o  xo 
o  17  6'  o  19 
X    X    o    X    5 

I 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 


FOURTH  QUALITY. 


6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 


Best  French  Alva  Mattri 

Best  Brown  Wool  Mattresses 

Forogn  Grey  Goose  Feather  Bed 

Ditto  ditto         Bolster  .. 

Ditto  ditto         Pillow   .. 

I  Pair  extra  Medium  Blankets 

^  Pair  under  ditto 

X  White  Counterpane 

I  Pair  Good  Cotton  Sheets        


3  Feet 


£  «.  d. 
o  XX    6 

X    3 
a  xo 

o    9 

o    S 
o  xs 

o    6 

o 

o 


>i 


3  Feet  6   4  Feet 


I 


o  13 
*    7 


3    o 
o  xo 

o  6 
o  IS 
o  6 
o 
o 


.§ 


oj  o 

o'  3 
6  o 
6*0 

6    X 

60 

"V 


s.  d. 

14  o 
6 
o 


10 
xo 
xa 

XX 

X 

8 

XX 

X 


4  F«t  6|  5  F«' 


0x6  00x8  o 

X  13  6'  X  17  o 

4    o  o!  4  xo  o 

o  15  oj  o  17  o 

•o  XI  0*0  13  o 

X    6  oj  X  XX  o 

o    8  6|  o  xo  6 

o  14  6!  o  x8  6 
X    10x50 


SIXTH  QUALITY. 


6  Feet  or  6  Feet  6  long  by 


Best  French  Alva  Mattresses      . .        .  • 
Best  Poultry  Feather  Bed 

Ditto  Bolster 

Ditto  PUlow 

xP^BlankeU       

^  Pair  under  ditto 

z  Coloured  Counterpane 

X  Pair  Strong  Cotton  Sheets 


3  Feet 


3  Feet  6 


£  s. 

O  IX 
XX 

6 

3 
xa 

4 

4 

xo 


X 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


d. 
6 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 


;C    S.d. 

0  13    o 

1  x6 
o  8 
o  3 
o  xa 
o  4 
o  4 
o  xo 


4  Feet 


£  s.  d, 

o  14    o 

a  3 

o  8 

•o  7 

o  17 

o  6 

o  5 

o  xa 


6 
6 
o 
o 

3 
6 


4  Feet  6 
wide. 


£  %.  d. 
0x60 
a    7 

9 
7 

I 
8 
7 


o 
•o 

X 

o 
o 
o  xa 


Those  Prices  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  for  two  Pillows. 


BED  TICKS. 


3  Feet 
wide. 

3  Feet  6 

4  Feet  ,4  Feet  6 

5  Feet 

5  Feet  6 

Extra  Super  Lonen  Tick,  bordered  and) 

welted > 

Super  Linen  Tick,  bordered  and  bound 
Strong  Linen  Tick,  unbordered 
Strong  Cotton  Tick,  unbordered     . . 

s.    d. 

ao    0 

IS    0 
xa    6 
xo    0 

s.    d. 

aa    0 

17    0 
13    6 
XX     0 

8.    d. 

a7    0 

19    0 
14    6 
la    0 

s.    d. 

a9    0 

ai    0 
17    6 
IS    0 

9.    d. 
30    0 

aa    6 

19    0 
x6    0 

s.    d. 

35    0 

9$     0 

ax    0 
x8    0 
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BOLSTER  TICKS. 


Extra  Super  Linen 
Super  Linen  Tick 
Strong  Cotton  Tick 


Tick,    welted 


^^S!'   3  Feet  6 


8.  d. 

4  3 

3  6 

a  9 


s.  d. 

5  6 

4  o 

3  3 


4  Feet 


s.  d. 

4    6 
3    9 


4  Feet  6 


s.  d. 

6  6 

S  o 

4  3 


5  Feet 


s.  d. 

7  o 

5  6 

4  6 


5  Feet  6 


&  d. 
8  o 
6  6 
5    o 


PILLOW  TICKS. 


White  Fustian  Tick 
Extra  Super  Linen  Tick  . . 
Super  Linen  Tick . . 
Strong  Cotton  Tick 


"Jidl'"   3oInch« 


s.  d. 

a  6 

a  9 

a  o 

X  7 


b  d. 

a  9 

3  o 

a  3 

a  o 


3o  Inch,  by 
ao  Inches. 


s.  d. 

3  6 

a  6 

a  3 


30  Inch,  by 
aa  Inches. 


s.  d. 

3  3 

4  o 
a  9 

a  6 


30  Inch,  by 
34  Inches. 


s.  d. 

4  6 

3  6 

a  9 


DUVETS  AND  GOOSE  DOWN  QUILTS. 


DUVETS. 

GOOSB  DOWN  QUILTS. 

Quarters  of 
ayard. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Quarters  of  a  yard. 

^)?\ 
5  by  6 

5  by  8 

6  by  8 

7  by  8 
8by  8 

086 

5  by  6 

5  by  8 

6  by  8 

;C  s.d. 
z  z8    0 
a    6    0 
a  Z3    0 
300 
3  za    0 

£  8.  d. 

a  zo    0 
300 

3  zo    0 

4  a    0 
4  z6    0 

0  zo    0 
0  za    6 
0  Z4    0 
0  xo    0 
0  z8    0 
z    z    0 
140 

Re-covering  Eideb.  Down  Quilts. 

Re-covering  plain  eider  down   &  d. 
quilts,   in  new  cotton  case, 
per  square  yard        $    o 

Ditto  ditto,  in  new  silk  case, 
per  square  yard        ...         •  •   14    ^ 

Ditto  bordered  ditto  and  duvets, 
t^     per  square  yard        14    o 

498.  Bordered  Quilts 

Are  made  with  one  side  silk  and  the 
other  soft  twilled  cotton  ;  the  centres 
of  the  upper  sides  are  tufted  with  silk 
tufts,  and  the  borders,  lined  with  wad- 
ding, are  quilted  in  diamonds.  They 
are  made  in  sizes  suitable  either  to  use 
as  an  extra  covering,  or  laige  enough 
to  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  other 
quilt,  and  are  decidedly  the  warmest, 
the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  co- 
verings that  are  made.      The   plain 


quilts  are  made  entirely  of  either  silk 
or  cotton,  and  are  similar  to  the  centre 
of  the  bordered  quilts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tufts.  They  are  applicable 
wherever  extra  warmth  is  required, 
either  as  a  wrapper  in  the  carriage,  or 
as  an  extra  covering  on  the  bed  or 
couch.  The  duvets  are  loose  cases 
filled  with  down,  and  are  similar  to 
those  in  general  use  on  the  Continent ; 
they  are  mostly  used  to  lay  across  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  but  as  they  have  a 
larger  quantity  of  down  in  proportion 
to  the  size  than  the  quilts,  they  are 
applicable  wherever  extreme  warmth 
is  required.  The  eider  down  used  is 
of  the  finest  quahty ;  and  as  it  com- 
bines, the  most  warmth  with  the  least 
weight  of  any  known  substance,  toge- 
ther with  its  adhesive  quality  and 
freedom  from  stem  or  quill,  its  advan- 
tage over  every  other  article  as  a  lining 
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for  qailts  is  obvious  ;  and  their  com-' 
fort,  particularly  to  invalids,  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.     They  are 


made  in  any  colour  that  is  preferred, 
but  those  kept  in  stock  are  crimson, 
blue,  green,  and  brown. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FURNITURE,  AND  ITS   SELECTION. 


Sect,  z.— DETAILS    AND 
PRICES. 

499.  Remarks. 

The  various  articles  of  furniture,  as 
introduced  into  use  in  Great  Britain, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
description ;  and  the  only  difference 
consists  in  the  alterations  produced  by 
fiishion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  catch, 
as  what  is  new  this  year  is  old  the  next, 
It  is  quite  supererogatory  to  enter 
upon  the  well-known  fact  that  chairs 
are  meant  for  sitting  upon,  and  tables 
for  placing  things  upon ;  that  beds  are 
ibr  sleeping  upon  at  night,  and  sofas 
and  couches  for  reclining  on  by  day ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  here 
attempted  will  consist  of  a  complete 
list  of  modem  household  furniture, 
with  the  medium  prices  annexed,  and 
a  list  of  the  qualities  and  numbers  of 
each  article  which  will  be  wanted  to 
furnish  a  house  for  persons  with  either 
of  the  four  incomes  already  alluded  to, 
which  will  be  hiaded — No.  I,  or  that 
for  an  expenditure  of  ;£'i5oo;  No.  2, 
for  jf7So;  No.  3,  for  £yxi\  and 
No.  4, 1  for  £l<fi.  The  prices  are 
compiled  from  the  published  lists  of 
W.  S.  Burton,  in  Oxford  Street,  and 
Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  "Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  and  others  of  a  similarly 
respectable  class : — 

No.  I. 

^^imiture  for  a  House  where  the 
Annual  Espenditture  is  about 
£1500. 

Hall,  Ac. 

£  s.   d. 

Hall  Chairs  2  10    o 

Do.  Table 600 


;f  s.    d. 
Hat  and  Umbrella  Stand...    3  10    o 

Floor  Cloth  3  10    o 

Door  Mats 200 

Staircases. 

Principal  Stairs  Carpet     ...  20    o    o 
Secondary  Stairs  Do.        ...     5    o    o 


10 

4 
o 


a 
S 


16 

5 

6 

13 
I 

2 

2 

4 
I 

3 

2 

7 
IS 
3 
4 
8 
I 

3 

2 

I 
I 
I 

2 


o 
o 
o 


Kitchen  and  Offices. 

Deal  Tables           2 

Windsor  Chairs     i 

Furniture  of  Servants*  Hdl  10 
I  Copper  Bain-Marie  Pan, 

complete         660 

I  Wrought   Iron    Dripping 

Pan  and  Stand          ...  2 

I  Basting  Ladle     o 

I  Wood  Meat  Screen,  lined 

with  Tin,  and  complete 

with  Hot  Cl6set        ...  4 

I  Brass  Bottle  Jack           ...  i 

1  Extra-strong  Coffee  Pot...  o 

I  Wrought  Steel  Coffee  Mill  i 

I  Japanned  Candle  Box   ...  o 

I  Mincing  Knife    o 

I  Meat  Chopper    6 

I  Meat  Saw           o 

I  Cinder  Shovel    o 

I  Coal  do o 

I  Coal  Hammer    o 

1  Zinc-lined  Coal  Hod     ...  o 

2  Do.  Coal  and  Hand  Scoops  o 

1  Cheese  Oven       o 

3  Dust  Pans           o 

6  Flat  Irons           o 

2  Italian  do.           o 

2  Piping  do.           o 

2  Iron  Stands        o 

I  Flour  Dredger o 

I  Sugar  Dredger o 

1  Mustard  Pot       o 

2  Salt  Cellars         o 

2  Britannia    Metal    Pepper 

Boxes  ...        ...        ...026 

o  2 


o 
3 


o 
o 
6 
o 

9 

3 

3 
6 

9 
o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

8 

o 
6 
6 

9 

o 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

I  Iron  Frying  Pan 

0 

2 

9 

I 

I  Copper  do.          

0 

15 

0 

I 

2  Do.  Omelette  Pans 

0 

14 

6 

I 

I  Do.  Cutlet  Pan 

0 

13 

6 

2 

I  Tin  Fish  KetUe 

0 

9 

6 

2 

I  Mackerel  do 

0 

5 

9 

I 

I  Turbot  Kettle     

I 

15 

0 

3 

2  Tin  Funnels        

0 

I 

0 

a 

I  Fluted  Bar  Gridiron 

0 

4 

0 

I 

I  Double  Hang  Gridiron  ... 

0 

4 

3 

I 

6  Iron  Spoons        

0 

2 

0 

2 

2  Iron  do.   ... 

0 

2 

3 

2 

6  Britannia    Metal     Table 

> 

2 

Spoons 

0 

3 

9 

3 

2  Gravy  do.           ...        ... 

0 

I 

10 

I 

I  Dozen  Tea  do 

0 

5 

3 

I  Dozen  Buck  Handle  Knives 

i 

I 

and  Forks       

0 

18 

0 

I 

I  Table  Steel         

0 

2 

3 

2 

I  Pair  of  Carvers 

0 

5 

6 

I 

I  Marble  Pestle  and  Mortar 

0 

15 

0 

2 

I  Double  Knife  Tray 

0 

6 

3 

2 

3  Gravy  Strainers 

I  Bread  Grater       

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

2 

6  Copper  Saucepans 

3 

6 

6 

2 

I  Dozen  Copper  Stewpans 

10 

3 

0 

I 

I  Oval  do 

2 

0 

0 

2 

I  Paste  Board  and  Pin     ... 

0 

5 

6 

I 

I  Flour  Tub           

0 

3 

6 

2 

4  Hscir  Sieves         

0 

3 

2 

2 

I  Vegetable  Presser 

0 

0 

6 

I  Lemon  Squeezer 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6  Wood  Spoons     

0 

I 

6 

3 

I  Salt  Box 

0 

2 

9 

I 

I  Buff  Leather  Knife  Board 

0 

12 

6 

2 

2  Knife  Trays        

0 

II 

0 

3 

4  Plate  Brushes      

0 

5 

3 

I 

3  Plate  Leathers 

0 

3 

9 

I 

I  Clothes  Horse     

0 

10 

0 

I 

I  Plate  Rack         

0 

10 

6 

I 

I  Wood  Ciftder  Sifter 

0 

II 

0 

I 

2  Pair  of  House  Gloves    ... 

0 

2 

6 

I 

I  Napkin  Press      

I 

13 

0 

I 

I  Paste  Brush        

0 

I 

0 

I 

I  Copper  Stock  Pot 

3 

3 

0 

I 

I  Copper  Brazing  Pan 

4 

.1 

0 

2 

I  Do.  Egg  Bowl 

0 

0 

2 

3  Do.  Spoons        

I  Do.  Hand  Bowl 

0 

10 

3 

6 

0 

10 

0 

I 

I  Copper  Warming  Pan  ... 

0 

10 

0 

3 

2  Wrought  Iron  Oval  Boil- 

I 

ii^  Pots          

I  Tin  Saucepan  and  Steamer 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

8 

6 

2 

I  Wrought  Iron  Kettle    ... 

0 

15 

6 

I 

Block  Tin  do 

Copper  do. 

Do.  Preserving  Pan 

Sets  of  Skewers 

Fish  Slices  

Egg  Slice  and  Ladle 

Tin  Candlesticks 

Japanned  do 

Britannia  Metal  Tea  Pot 

Toast  Fork         

Tea  Tni3rs 

WW  AlLCId         ...  ...  ... 

Slop  Pails  

Japanned  Beer  Jug>; 
Weighing  Macliine,  corn* 

K^aCLC  ■••  ■«•  ••• 

Spice  Box  

Set  Tin  Dish  Covers 

Sugar  Canisters 

Do.  with  Drawer 

Tea  Canisters      

Coffee  do. 

Copper  Moulds 

Pudding  Shapes 

Boxes  of  Paste  Cutters  ... 
Box  of  V^etable  Cutters 
Vegetable  Scoops 

Paste  Jagger       

Dozen  Patty  Pans 

Tart  Pans,  each  plain  and 

fluted  ... 
York  Pudding  Tins 

Larding  Pins       

Colander  ... 

Oyster  Knives     

Cook's  Knives    ...  * 

Mashing  Fork    

Dishing  do 

Pair  of  Sugar  Nippers  ... 
Do.  Steak  Tongs 

Egg  Whisk         

Beef  Fork  

Steak  Beater       

Corkscrew  

Salamander,  on  Stand  ... 

Hair  Brooms      

Carpet  do. 

Stove  Brushes     

Mop 

Scrubbing  Brushes 

Set  of  Shoe  Brushes 

Sweep's  Brushes 

Stair  Brushes      

Plate  Basket       


£ 

S. 

d. 

0 

6 

9 

0 

16 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

I 

I 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

9 

I 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

I 

\ 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

I 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

9 
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;f    S.     d. 

I  Silver  Plate  Basket        ...  o    6    o 

I  Chopping  Boaxd o    2 

I  Housemaid's  Box  ...  o    7 

1  Butler's  Tray  and  Stand  o  18 

2  Dish  Tubs  o  ii 

2  Glass  do o    8 

2  Wood  Pails         o    7 

3  Washing  Trays 13 

I  Pair  of  Steps      o  14 

I  Double  Knife  Basket    ...  o    7 


9 
6 

6 

3 

3 
6 

3 
6 


Glass,  China,  and  Crockexy. 

Glass  Tumblers     2 

Champagne  Glasses  ...  2 

Wine  Glasses  (various)     ... 
2  Glass  Jugs  and  4  Goblets 

8  Water  Crofts  and  Glasses  5 

Custard  Cups         I 

8  Salt  Cellais        3 

Finger  Glasses       7 

8  Gmss  Comer  Dishes      ...  4 

I  Trifle  Dish  and  Stand   ...  3 

4  Glass  Pickle  Jars  ...  I 


8  Ornamental  Table  Dishes    6 


10 
10 

I 

S 

IS 
o 

7 

4 
o 

o 

6 

6 

12 

o 

o 

o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


6  Decanters  6 

I  Sugar  Basin        o 

Dinner  Service  (best)        ...  15 

Dessert  Service      15 

Common  Dinner  Service  ...    6 
Breakfast  Service,  and  Tea 

Service  to  match       ...700 

Plate  and  Plated  Qoods  and 

Cutlery. 

Set  of  Silver  Plate,   com- 

plete.  Queen's  pattern : — 

12  Table  Spoons,  40  oz.,  at 

7s.  6d 15    o    o 

12  Dessert  do.,  25  oz.,  at 

24  Table  Forks,  80  oz.,  at 

7s.  6d 30    o    o 

24  Dessert  do.,   50  oz.,  at 

7s.  6d 18  15    o 

2  Gravy  Spoons,  12  oz.,  at 

7s.  6d 4  10    o 

I  Soup  Ladle,  li  oz.,  at 

79*  vU«  ••■  ••«  ••• 

4  Sauce  do.,  12  oz.,  at  8s. 


8  Salt  Spoons,  ^t 
24  Tea  Spoons,  20  oz.,  at  8s. 

I  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs    ... 
Tea  and  Coffee  Service    ... 

3  Waiters 


4 

4 

4 
II 

I 

60 


2 
16 

5 

4 

5 
o 

o 


6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Cruet  Stand  

Butter  Knife  

Plated  Dish  Covers 

Case    of    Plated     Dessert 

Knives  and  Forks 
Fish  Knives  and  Forks    ... 
Chamber  Candlesticks 
Table  Candelabra  and  Can« 

dlesticks         

Toast  Racks  

Table  Knives,  &c 

Papier  MSch^  Trays 

Linen, 
oiieets         ...        ...        ... 

Pillow  Cases  

Toilet  Covers         

Towels       

Table  Qoths         

Breakfast  Cloths 

Tray  Cloths  

Dinner  Napkins     

Kitchen  Cloths       

Housemaids^  do. 


£ 

15 
I 

20 
9 

6 
5 


s. 
o 
I 
o 

9 
6 


IS  IS 

3    3 
i^  i< 


d. 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


16  o 
4  o 
I  10 

4    4 
12  12 

4  4 
I  10 

6  6 
3  o 
I    o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Housemaids'  Closet  Utensils. 

Sponging  Baths     400 

Toilet  Pails i    o    o 

Do.  Cans           o  15    o 

Improved  Commode  Pail...  100 

Foot  Bath I  10    o 

Dining  Room  Furniture. 
In  Oak  or  Miihogany, 

12  Panel-back  Chairs,  stuffed 
all  horse  hair,  and  co- 
vered in  best  morocco, 
50s.     ...        ...        ...  30    o    o 

Superior  Lounge  Couch,  en 

suite     10  10    o 

Do.  Easy  Chair,  do.         ...    6  15    o 

12  ft.  by  4  ft  6  Extend- 
ing Dining  Table,  very 
massive,  with  patent 
screw  movement        ...  18  10    o 

7-ft.  handsome  Sideboard, 
with  high  glass  back, 
in  richly  carved  frame, 
cellaret,  sliding  trays, 
drawers,  &c. 28  10    O 

Very  superior  Dinner  Wag- 
gon, with  carv^ 
brackets  8  15    O 

Best  Berlin  black  Fender...    2  10    o 
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Furniture  and  Furnishing. 


£  s.  d. 

Set  of  Steel  Fire  Irons      ...     I  2  6 

Coal  Vase,  lined    ...         ...     i  8  o 

Turkey  Carpet       25  o  o 

Do.  Rug     500 

Berlin  black  Fender         ...    3  3  o 

Fire  Irons 3  3  ^ 

Cornices  and  Curtains      ...  24  o  o 

Study  or  Libraxy. 
Jn  Mahogany  or  Oak. 

Very  superior  Pedestal  Table, 

fitted  with  pigeon-holes 

and  drawers,  and  cyUn* 

der-fall  front 15  15    o 

Very  handsome  Sofa,  with 

spring  seat,  stuffed  all 

horse  hair,  and  covered 

in  leather        ii  10    o 

The  Granville  Easy  Chair, 

do.       ...        ...        ...    5  '^    ^ 

Reading  Chair,  with  shaped 

wood  seat,  back  stuffed 

with   horse   hair,  and 

covered  in  leather      ...    3  15    o 

6  Library  Chairs 990 

Carpet  and  Rug     12  12    o 

Curtains  and  Cornices  ...  10  10  o 
Fender  and  Fire  Irons      ...440 

Drawing  Room. 

6  very    handsome    ItalianA 
Walnut  Chairs,  stuffed 
horse  hair,  and  covered 
in     rich    silk     broca- 

IdJlw  •••  •■«  ••• 

Easy  Chair,  en  suite 

Lady's  Chair,  do 

Double-headed  Settee,  do.^ 
Centre  Ottoman,   do. 
Walnut    and    Marqueterie 

Cabinet  

Occasional  Card  Table     ... 
Canterbury  Whatnot 
Lady's  Secretaire  Davenport    8  10 
Occasional  Writing  Table, 


48    o    o 


14  10 


5 

4 


15 

4 


top  lined  with  leather, 

gilt  border      ... 
Gilt  Chimney  Glass 
Flower    Stand,    ebonized, 

mounted  with  ormolu, 

and     very    handsome 

uiina  vase 
Tripod  Table,  covered  in 


4    4 
15  15 


18  18    o 


o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


330 

I    6    6 


Very    handsome     polished 

Steel  Fender 3  10    o 

Set  of  Fire  Irons,  with  or- 
molu tops        I  10    O 

Highly    ornamented    Coal 

Vase 200 

Fire  Screens  660 

Curtains  and  Cornices       ...  42    o    o 

Carpet  (Wilton  centre,  with 

plain  diugget  round) ...  35    o    o 

Rug  or  Bearskin 660 

Clock,     China,  and    other 

Ornaments      50    o    o 

Grand  Piano  120    o    o 

Music  Stool  330 

Bed  Room  No.  z. 
In  Walnut  or  Spanish  Mahogany. 

5-ft.      Arabian      Bedstead, 

beautifully  carved,  with 

handsome  bold  cornice  15  15  o 
Best  Straw  Palliasse  ...  o  17  o 
Horse  Hair  Mattress  ...  4  10  o 
Best  White  Dantzic  Feather 

Bed,    Bolster,    and   2 

Pillows,  and  best  Linen 

Ticks 990 

7.ft.  Double  Winged  Ward- 

robe,  very  handsome, 

with  plate  glass  centre 

and    winged     panels, 

drawers,    and     sliding 

trays,  complete  •••  35    o    o 

4  ft  6  Pedestal  Wash  Stand, 

with  marble  slab  ...  10  10  o 
4  ft.  6  Dressing  Table,  with 

pedestals,  and  very  large 

glass  affixed,  to  match, 

richly  carved  supports, 

&C.       ...        ...        ...  15    o    o 

Double  Set  of  China  Cham- 
ber Fittings    300 

Towel  Horse         o  13    6 

Four  Chairs  and  Cushions...    2  12    o 

Easy  Chair 3    5    o 

Bed  Room  Couch 440 

Steel  Fender  and  Fire  Irons  i  15  o 
Bath,  Can,  and  Pail  ...     I     2    6 

Carpets  and  Curtains       ...  15    o    o 

Bed  Room  No.  2. 

Furniture  as  above,  at  one- 
third  less  cost,  say     ...  80    o    o 
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Bed  Room  No.  3. 

A  five-feet  Arabian  Bed- 
stead, with  canred  foot- 
boards... 

Straw  Palliasse      

Brown  Wool  Mattress 

Best  Horse  Hair  do. 

Handsome   French  Ward- 

AVL^W  •«•  •••  ••• 

4-ft.  Wash  Stand,  with 
marble  slab    

Double  Set  of  Toilet  Ware 

4-ft.  Dressing  Table,  with 
shaped  front  and  fixed 
dressing  glass 

4  Cane-seated  Chairs 

Night  Commode,  with  Pa- 
tent Pan         

£asy  Chair ... 

Cheval  Glass,  44  inches  by 

AA  •■•  •••  ••• 

Towel  Horse 
Fender  and  Fire  lTX)ns 
Carpet  and  Cnrtains 


;C  s.   d. 


8 
o 
I 

4 


o 

9 
10 


o 
o 
o 
o 


14   o    o 


4 
I 


6 
I 

I 
I 

5 
o 

I 

6 


4 
3 


6 
8 

3 
15 


7 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 

6 
o 

o 
6 
6 
o 


Bed  Room  No.  4. 
Do.  da  do.  58    4    6 

Servants'  Bed  Room  No.  x. 
A  3  (L  Iron  Stump  Bedstead    o  14    6 


Straw  Palliasse 

•  ■• 

0 

7 

6 

Cotton  Flock  Mattress 

■  •  • 

0 

12 

0 

Flock  Bolster  and  Feather 

Pillow 

0 

7 

6 

Wash  Stand 

0 

6 

6 

Dressing  Table 

0 

6 

6 

Fittings       

0 

3 

9 

Glass           

0 

3 

6 

2  Cane  Seated  Chairs  3^.  3<il 

0 

6 

6 

Towel  Horse 

•  •  • 

0 

2 

3 

3  Servants'  Bed  Rooms  as 

above,  eachjf3  lOf.  6dl  10  11    6 


Day  and  Night  Nurseries...  40  o  o 
Blankets  —  Counterpanes, 

&C.       50    o    o 

Smoking  Room,  with  divan, 

salivaria,  &c 30    o    o 


Total 


;Ci,70l     5     I 


No.  2. 
Furniture  for  a  House  where  the 
Annual  Expenditure  is    about 

£750. 

Hall  and  Staircase. 

^  s.  d. 

Hall  Chairs  i  15    o 

Hat  and  Umbrella  Stand...  I  10    o 

Floor  Cloth  I  10    O 

Door  Mats  i  10    o 

Stair  Carpets         10    o    o 

Kitchen  Furniture  and  Requi- 
sites. 

4  Window  Chairs i    6 

Kitchen  Table       2  10 

Eight  Day  English  Clock  2  10 

I  Brass  Bottle  Jack  ...  010 

I  Dripping  Pan  and  Stand  o    9 

I  Basting  Ladle     o    I 

I  Wood  Meat  Screen       ...  2  17 

I  Coffee  Pot  o 

I  Coffee  Mill         o 

I  Colander ...        ...        ...  o 

I  Candle  Box,  Japanned  ...  o 

I  Mincing  Knife    o 

I  Meat  Chopper    o 

I  Meat  Saw  o 

I  Cinder  Shovel     o 

I  Coal  ditto  o 

I  Coal  Scoop         o 

1  Dustpan o 

4  Flat  Irons  o 

2  Italian  Irons       o 

2  Flat  Iron  Stands  ...  o 

I  Flour  Dredger    o 

I  Sugar  ditto         o 

I  Pepper  Box         o 

1  Mustard  Pot       o 

2  Salt  Cellars         o 

2  Frying  Pans        o 

I  Copper  Omelette  Pan    ...  o 

I  Ditto  Cutlet  Pan 013 

I  Cheese  Oven       o    3 

I  Tin  Fish  Kettle o 

I  Mackerel  Saucepan       ...  o 

1  Turbot  Kettle     I 

2  Tin  Funnels       o 

I  Fluted-Bar  Gridiron      ...  o 

I  Double-Hanging  ditto  ...  O 

3  Iron  Spoons        o 

3  Metal  Tablespoons        ...  o 

6  Teaspoons  O 


4 
I 

I 

2 

4 
I 

2 

6 

I 

4 
I 

2 

I 

I 

o 

I 

I 


o 
o 

O 

6 

9 

9 

o 

O 
O 

6 

9 

4 
o 

o 

9 

9 
6 

4 

7 

9 
o 

o 

6 

6 

9 
9 


3  10 
6    6 

6 

o 

6 

9 
6 

9 
6 

9 
o 


9 

4 

2 

o 

3 

3 
I 

I 

2 
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Furniture  and  Furnishing. 


6  Knives  and  Forks 

I  Table  Steel         

I  Pair  of  Carvers 

1  Pestle  and  Mortar 
'I  Double  Knife  Tray 

2  Gravy  Strainers 

I  Bread  Grater      

4  Wrought    Iron     Sauce- 

pans    •••        •••        ••• 

6  Ditto  Stewpans 

I  Ditto  Stock  Pot 

I  Oval  Boiling  Pot 

I  Saucepan   and   Steamer, 

I  "Wrought       Iron       Tea 
Kettle  ..        ...        ... 

I  Block  Tin  ditto 

1  Copper  Preserving  Pan ... 

2  Sets  of  Skewers 

I  Fish  Slice  

I  Egg  Slice  and  Ladle 

3  Tin  Candlesticks 

3  Block  Tin  Saucepans    ... 
I  Tea  Pot 

1  Toast  Fork         

2  Tea  Trays  

I  Slop  Pail  

I  Weighing  Machine  com- 

pie  le    •••        ...         ••• 
I  Spice  Box  

1  Hand  Bowl         

2  Sugar  Canisters 

2  Tea  do.  4.r.  2  Coffee  do. 

^J«      \jUm    •••  •••  ••• 

3  Jelly  Moulds       

2  Pudding  Shapes 

I  Box  of  Paste  C  utters 

I  Box  of  Vegetable  do.     ... 

I  Turnip       and        Carrot 

dcoops...         •>•         •■> 

I  Paste  Jagger       

1  Doz.  Patty  Pans 

2  Tart  Pans,   each   Fluted 

and  Plain        

3  Larding  Pins      

2  Cook's  Knives     

I  Sugar  Nippers    

I  Pair  of  St€»Uc  Tongs 

I  Egg  Whisk  

iBepfFork  

I  Steak  Beater^  

1  Corkscrew  

Z  Salamander  

2  Hair  Brooms  


;f  s.  d. 
063 
I 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


6 

3 
1 


2    o 
2  14 

I    4 
I     3 


o  13 
o    5 


I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

3 
I 

I 

4 

7 

3 
o 


o  6 

o  6 

o  7 

o  3 

o  4 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 

3 

2 

o 

o 
6 
o 
6 


076 


9 

9 
o 

o 

4 
I 

6 

o 

6 

6 


8  10 
6    o 


o  18  o 
040 
020 

093 


6 
o 
o 

9 
o 


026 

013 
016 


2   10 

3    o 


4 

2 

I 
o 
I 

3 
I 

7 
6 


3 
o 

9 
8 

6 

o 

6 

6 

6 


I  Carpet  do.  

6  Stove  Brushes    

1  Wool  Mop         

2  Scrubbing  Brushes 

I  Set  of  Shoe  do 

Sweep's  do. 

Stair  do.  ... 

Chopping  Board 

Paste  Board,  4^.  o^.,  Rol- 
ling Pin  6^. 

Flour  Tub 

Hair  Sieves        

Vegetable  Presser 

Lemon  Squeezer 

6  Wood  Spoons     ...     ,  ... 

1  Salt  Box  ...        ... 

Buff  Leather  Knife  Board 
Mahogany  Knife  Tray  ... 

Plate  Basket       

Silver  Plate  do 

Plate  Brushes     

Do.  Leathers     

Clothes  Horse    

Housemaid's  Box 
Butler's  Tray  and  Stand 

Dish  Tubs  

Glass  do. 

Wood  Bowls      

Do.  Pails  

2  Washing  Trays 

I  Plate  Rack  

I  Wood  Cinder  Sifter 

I  Napkin  Press      

I  Double  Knife  Basket    ... 


;C  s.   d. 

030 

6 

2 


I 

2 
I 
I 

I 

4 
I 

I 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


I 
5 

2 

4 

3 

3 
o 

I 

I 

2 

o  10 

o    5 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O     2 

o  17 
o  10 
o    6 

o  5 
o    7 

o  15 

o    9 

0  10 

1  7 
o    7 


4 
o 

6 

3 
o 

8 
9 

6 

3 

2 

6 
6 
6 

9 
o 

o 

3    6 

3  " 

9 

6 

9 
6 

o 

9 

9 
6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 


Glass,  China,  and  Crockexy. 

Tumblers i  15    o 

Champagne  Glasses          ...  i    o    o 

Wine  Glasses,  various      ...  3    3    o 

I  Glass  Jug  and  2  Goblets  200 

Custard  Cups        100 

6  Watercrofts  and   Glasses  2  10    o 

Finger  Glasses       2  10    o 

4  Glass  Comer  Dishes      ...  2    o    o 

1  Trifle  Dish  and  Stand  ...  I  10    o 

2  Glass  Pickle  Jars           ...  I  10    o 
4  Ornamental  Table  Dishes  I  xo    o 

3  Decanters           200 

I  Sugar  Basin        080 

Dinner  Service — (ba()      ...  10  10    o 

Dessert  Service      10  xo    o 

Common  Dinner  Service  ...  4    o    o 
Breakfast  Service  and  Tea 

Service  to  match       ...    5    o    o 
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Plate  and  Plated  Goods  and 

Cutlery.  £  s.   d. 

Silver  Table  Spoons,  Dessert 

Spoons,  ^ugar  Tongs, 

and  Tea  Spoons  ...  25  o  o 
Case     of    Plated    Dessert 

Knives  and  Forks     ...550 

Electro  Plated  Forks       ...  4  14    6 

Do.  Sauce  and  Soup  Ladles  400 

Butter  and  Fish  Knives  ...  2  10  o 
Plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Pots, 

with  Kettle  heated  by 

lamp    ...        ...        ...  25    o    o 

Chamber  Candlesticks      ...  4    o    o 

Cruet  Frame  400 

Plated  Table  Candlesticks 

or  Lamps       500 

Toast  Rack  100 

Papier  Mache  Trays         ...  3  10    o 

Linen.- 

Sheets        800 

Pillow  Cases         200 

Toilet  Covers        o  18    o 

Towels       2  10    o 

Table  aoths         660 

Breakfast  tDloths 220 

Tray  Cloths  o  1$    o 

Dinner  Napkins     220 

Kitchen  Cloths      200 

Housemaid*s  do o  10    o 

Housemaid's  Closet  Utensils. 

3  Sponging  Baths I  15    o 

Toilet  Pail 056 

Do.  Cans o  15    o 

Foot  Bath o  10    o 

Dining  Room. 

10  Chairs,  stuffed  with  horse 

hair    and    covered    in 

leather 10 

Easy  Chair  do 2 

Couch  with  spring  .seat     ...  5 

5  ft.    enclosed    Sideboaid 

with   glass  back,    cel- 
laret, &C.        9  15    o 

6  ft.  by  4  extending  Dining 

Table  ...        ...        ...  6 

Three  tier  Waggon  ...  3 

Bronzed  Fender    o 

Set  of  Fire  Irons o 

Coal  Vase  on  castors        ...  o 

Curtains  and  Poles  ...  10 


10    o 

15    o 
o    o 


15 
5 

17 
10 


o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 


Carpet  and  Rug     ... 
Chimney  Ornaments 


;f   s.    d. 
15  IS    o 

330 


Drawing  Room. 

Details  in  Walnut, 

6  Chairs,  carved,  and  stuffed^ 
with  hair,   covered   in 
fancy   silk,  and   wool 
Pekinade        )28  10    o 

Easy  Chair,  en  suite 

Lady's  Chair,  do 

Cleopatra  Couch,  do. 

Occasional  Table 3 

5-fL  6  Cheffonier,  with  plate- 
glass  back  and  panels  .  15 

Gilt  Chimney  Glass,  size  of 
plate  54  inches  by  44. . .    7 


15  o 

15  o 

15  o 

10  o 

5  o 


Occasional  Card  Table  ...  5 
Secretaire  Davenport  ...  5 
2  Kettledrum  Fancy  Tables, 

covered   with    Utrecht 

velvet I  10    o 

Steel  Fender  260 

Fire  Irons 12.6 

Coal  Vase i  10    o 

Brussels  Carpet  and  Rug  ...  28  o  o 
Curtains  and  Cornices  ...  15  o  o 
Ornamental      China     and 

Clock,  &C.      25    o    o 

Library,  Study,  or  Breakfast 

Room. 

Circular  or  Knee-hole  Table  990 

Couch         400 

Reading  Chair,  covered  in 

best  leather  cloth       ...  2  18    o 

Chair  (smaller)  do.  do.     ...  I    2    6 

Beech  Folding  Chair        ...  on    6 

Bookcase 660 

Carpet  and  Rug     10    o    o 

Curtainsfor  one  Window...  500 


Bed  Rooms. 

No.  I  similar  to  No.  3  in 

previous  list 58    4 

Na  2  do.  do 58    4 

No.  3  in  varnished  deal : 

4  ft.  6  very  superior  French 

Bedstead        ...      ^...    2    6 

Patent    Spring   and  Wool 

Mattress         ...        •••39 

Feather  Bolster  and    Two 

Pillows  I    6 


6 
6 
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Furniture  aitd  Furnishing, 


;f    S.     d. 

3-ft.  Lady's  Wardrobe      ...  4  15    o 

Chest  of  Drawers 3     5    ^ 

Toilet  Table          180 

Do.  Glass,  plate  22  by  16...  i  10    o 

Wash  Stand           i  13    o 

Double  Set  of  Toilet  Ware  o  18    6 

Towel  Rail 086 

3  Cane  Chairs        o  15    o 

Fender  and  Fire  Irons      ...  o  15    o 

Carpet  and  Curtains          ...  3    o    o 

Servants'  Bed  Rooms. 
Two  as  in  previous  lists    ...710 

Nursery  Furniture 15    o    o 

Blankets  and  Counterpanes  30    o    o 


Total 


£(}*lo  18    6 


No.  3. 
Furniture  for  a  House  where  the 
Annual  Expenditure  is   about 

£350. 

Entrance  Hall. 

Floorcloth                      ...  IOC 
Hat  and  Umbrella    Stand 

(iron) o  12    o 

Door  Mat 050 

Stairs. 
Carpet        ...        ...        ...400 

Kitchen  Furniture  and  Utensils. 


Deal  Table... 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

0 

2  Windsor  Chairs 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

0 

9 

0 

8-Day  Clock 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I 

8 

0 

I  Bottle  Jack  and  Screo] 

I... 

I 

8 

6 

I  Basting  Ladle 

•  •  • 

0 

z 

4 

I  Coffee  Pot 

•  •  • 

0 

I 

9 

I  Coffee  Mill 

•  ■  ■ 

0 

3 

0 

I  Colander  ... 

•  •• 

0 

I 

9 

I  Candle  Box 

V  •  ■ 

0 

I 

3 

I  Mincing  Knife 

•  •• 

0 

I 

4 

I  Meat  Chopper 

•  «  • 

0 

I 

9 

I  Meat  Saw 

•  •• 

0 

3 

6 

I  Cinder  Shovel 

•  •  ■ 

0 

I 

6 

I  Coal  Shovel 

•  •■ 

0 

2 

9 

I  Coal  Scoop 

•  •• 

0 

3 

0 

I  Cheese  Oven 

•  •• 

0 

3 

0 

I  Dust  Pan... 

•  •• 

0 

I 

0 

I  Italian  Iron 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

9 

3  Flat  Irons 

•  «  • 

0 

3 

4 

1  Flat  Iron  Stand 

■  •  ■ 

0 

0 

6 

I  Flour  Dredger 

I  Pepper  Box        

I  Mustard  Pot       

1  Salt  Cellar  

2  Frying  Pans        

1  Fish  Kettle         

2  Tin  Funnels        

I  Gridiron  ...        ... 

3  Iron  Spoons       ... 

6  Metal  Tea  do 

6  Knives  and  Forlcs 

Pestle  and  Mortar 

Gravy  Strainer 

Bread  Grater 

Iron  Saucepans  ... 

Saucepan  and  Steamer  ... 

Block-Tin  Saucepans     ... 

Boiling  Pot         

Tea  Kettle  

Stewpans... 

Hand  Bowl        

Soup  Digester    

Preserving  Pan 

Set  of  Skewers 

Fish  Slice 

Egg  Slice  and  Ladle 

Tin  Candlesticks 

Pair  of  Brass  Candlesticks 

Tea  Pot 

Toast  Fork         

A ea  X ray «••         ...  ... 

Slop  PaQ 

Weighing  Machine 

Spice  Box  

Canister  each — ^Tea,  Cot- 
fee,  and  Sugar 

Jelly  Moulds       

Pudding  Basin 

Box  of  Paste  Cutters 

Dozen  Patty  Pans 

Larding  Pins      

Sugar  Nippers 

Hair  Broom        

Carpet  Broom 

Stove  Brushes     

Set  of  Shoe  do 

Sweep's        do 

Scrubbing    do.   ... 

Double  Stair  do 

Chopping  Board 

Paste  Board        

Rolling  Pin         

Flour  Tub  

3  Hair  Sieves         


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

II 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

I 

I 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

I 

2 

0 

I 

I 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

10   , 

0 

I 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

3  , 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 
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I  Vegetable  Presser 

I  Lemon  Squeezer 

3  Wood  Spoons    

I  Salt  Box 

X  Knife  Board        

I  Plate  Basket       

1  Double  Knife  Tray 

3  Plate  Brushes      

2  Do.  Leathers      

1  Clothes  Horse    

Housemaid's  Box 
Butler's  Tray  and  Stand... 

Dish  Tub 

Glass  Tub  

Wood  Paa  

2  Washing  Trays 

I  Plate  Rack  

1  Wood  Cinder  Sifter       ... 


;f   s.    d. 
006 

I 

o 

2 
2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

7 

2 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o  16 
o  4 
o    3 

O     2 

o  14 
o  8 
o    9 


Glass,  China,  and  Crockery. 


Linen. 


Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 
Towels 
Table  Cloths 
Tray  Cloths 
Kitchen  Cloths 


3    o 
o  10 

2  o 

3  o 
o  10 

I   10 


6 

9 

3 
o 

o 

o 

8 

3 
6 

9 
6 

9 
6 

6 

o 

6 

6 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


Glass  Tumblers      i  4 

Wine  Glasses         i  i 

Custard  Cups         o  3 

Salt  Cellars o  4 

Decanters...           i  o 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Servlbe 

combined        3  o 

Dinner  Service      3  o 

Common  do.          ...        ...  i  o 

China  Bed  Room  Candle- 
stick      050 

Plated  Goods  and  Plate. 

Tea    Spoons     and    Table 

Spoons  (silver)  ...  5  o  o 
Electro-plated  Spoons  and 

Forks  for  extra  use    ...  2  10    o 

Butterand  Fish  Knives  (do.)  150 

Cutlery        3  10    o 

Iron  Trays I  o    o 

Cmet  Frame         i  10    o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Housemaids'  Closet  Utensils. 

Sponging  Baths     i  10    o 

Housemaid's  Pail o    5    6 

Foot  Bath 050 


Dining  Room  Furniture. 
In  Mahogany  and  Leather  Cloth, 


6  Chairs,  in  hair  seating,  or 
leather  cloth,  15s.  6d. 

Easy  Chair,  in  do 

Couch,  in  do. 

5  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  Dining  Table, 

with  one  flap 

4  ft.  Enclosed  Dinner  Wag- 
gon, with  Cellaret     ... 

Butler's  Tray  and  Stand  ... 

Coffee  Table  

Bronzed  Fender  (steel  bars) 

Set  of  Fire  Irons 

Coal  Vase 

Carpet  and  Rug     

Curtains      

Drawing  Room. 

Details  in  Walnut, 

6  Stuffed  Chairs,  covered  "^ 

in  green  worsted  rep 
Easy  Chair,  en  suite 
Lady's  Chair,  do. 
Couch,  do.  .... 

4  ft.  Cbeffonier,  with  marble 

top,   plate  glass    back 

and  panels      

4  ft  Loo  Table      

Whatnot     

Coffee  Table  

Gilt  Chimney  Glass,  size  of 

plate  40  by  30 

Bronzed  Fender     

Set  of  Steel  Fire  Irons     ... 

Coal  Vase 

Carpet  and  Rug     

Curtains      


;f   s.    d. 


4  13 

0 

2     2 

0 

3  14 

0 

4  10 

0 

6    6 

0 

0  IS 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  II 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  12 

6 

10    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

13  10    o 


6 

5 

2 

I 

3 
o 

o 

o 

12 

7 


IS 
o 

2 

I 

3 
14 
10 

12 
o 
o 


Bed  Room,  No.  1. 
Painted  or  Varnished  Deal, 

• 

3  ft  6  Very   Strong  Iron 

French  Bedstead       ...  i    o 

Straw  Palliasse,  best  quality  o  10 

Brown  Wool  Mattress      ...  i     o 
Wool  Bolster  and  Feather 

Pillow o    9 

Wash  Stand           o  12 

Set  of  Toilet  Ware           ...  o    8 

Chest  of  Dra were I  13 

2  Cane  Chairs        06 

Towel  Horse          o    2 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
6 

9 
6 

o 

o 


o 
6 
o 

6 
6 
o 
o 
6 

9 


I 

^ 
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Furniture  and  Furnishing. 


;f    S.     d. 

Swing  Glass,  plate  14  in.  by 

loin.   ...         070 

Carpets  and  Curtains        ...100 

Bed  Room,  No.  a. 
Similar  to  No.  I    7    9    9 

I   Servants'    Room — as   in 

previous  list,  page  199  .     3  10    6 

I    Children's    Room,    fur- 
nished in  same  way  ...    3  10    6 
Blankets  and  Counterpanes  25    o    o 


Total 


;f  192    14    10 


Na  4. 
Furniture  for  a  House  where  the 
Annual  Expenditure  is  about 
£150. 

In  London  and  the  large  towns  it 
IS  seldom  that  a  whole  house  can  be 
afforded  with  this  income,  but  in  the 
country  it  may  be  as  follows  : — 

Entrance. 

Floorcloth  o  12    o 

Mat...        ...        ...        ...040 

Kitchen  Furniture  and  Utensils. 

Deal  Table 080 

2  Windsor  Chairs 090 

Clock  086 

I  Bottle  Jack         066 

I  Basting  Spoon 007 

I  Bread  Grater       006 

I  Coffee  Pot  016 

I  Colander 012 

I  Candle  Box         013 

I  Meat  Chopper    019 

I  Mincing  Knife    ...         ...014 

I  Cinder  Shovel    010 

I  Coal  Shovel        029 

I  Coal  Scoop         024 

I  Dripping  Pan  and  Stand  056 

1  Dust  Pan 008 

2  Flat  Irons  019 

I  Japanned  Knife  Tray    ...  o    i  1 1 

I  Slop  Pail 036 

I  Iron  Stand  006 

I  Flour  Predger 008 

I  Frying  Pan         oil 

1  Fish  Kettle         049 

X  Gridiron  ...        ...        ...014 


3  Knives  and  Forks 

2  Iron  Spoons        

6  Tea  Spoons         

Pepper  Box        

Hand  Bowl         

Pestle  and  Mortar 

Salt  Cellar  

Mustard  Pot       

3  Iron  Saucepans 

Iron  Stewpan     

Oval  BoiUng  Pot 

Iron  Tea  Kettle 

Set  of  Skewers 

01l(»w  •■•  •••  ••• 

Tin  Candlestick 

Pair  of  Brass  Candlesticks 
Tea  Pot  and  Tea  Tray  ... 

Toast  Fork         

Hair  Broom        

Carpet  do. 
3  Stove  Brushes     .. 

Set  of  Shoe  do 

Sweep's  do.         ...        ... 

Scrubbing  do 

Stair  Brush         

Chopping  Board 

Paste  do.  and  Rolling  Pin    036 

Clothes  Horse    070 

Dish  Tub 043 

Hair  Sieves         013 

Plate  Basket       060 

Knife  Board        019 

Salt  Box 019 

Wood  Pail  026 

Glass,  China,  and  Crockery. 

Glass  Tumblers     060 

Wine  Glasses         030 

Salt  Cellars 010 

Sugar  Basin  010 

Breakfast  and  Tea  Service 

(Staffordshire)  ...  o    6    o 

Dinner  Service,  do.  ...  I    o    o 

Plated  Goods  and  Cutlery. 


029 
004 
010 
006 
019 
036 
006 
012 
059 
029 
060 

039 
006 

004 
010 
026 
069 
006 
019 
023 
023 
046 
006 
013 

DIG 
020 


Electro-plated  Forks 

...     I 

0 

0 

Tea  and  Coffee  PoU 

...    2 

0 

0 

Chamber  Candlesticks 

...    0 

5 

0 

Cutlery       

Iron  Trays  Japaimed 

...     I 

0 

0 

...    0 

10 

0 

Linen. 

Sheets         

...     I 

10 

0 

Pillow  Cases 

...    0 

8 

0 

Towels       

...     I 

0 

0 

Selection  of  Furniture. 
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£  s. 

d. 

Table  Cloths          

I     0 

0 

Kitchen  Cloths      

I     0 

0 

Parlour. 

6  Chaiis,    in  hair  seating, 

from  155.  6d 

4  13 

0 

Couch,  to  match 

3    5 

0 

Easy  Chair 

I  12 

6 

4  ft.  Loo  Table      

2  15 

0 

3  ft.  Cheffonier      

3    5 

0 

Gilt  Chimney  Glass,  size  of 

plate  36  in.  by  24  in. ... 
Fender  and  Set  of  Fire  Irons 

2    4 

0 

0  16 

6 

Coal  Vase 

0    6 

0 

Carpet  and  Rug     

3    0 

0 

Curtains  and  Rod  (second 
band)  ... 

Bed  Rooms. 

2  Bed  Rooms,  same  as  Serv- 
ants' Rooms,  page  199 . 
Blankets  and  Counterpanes 


100 


710 
400 


Total 


;£63  16    8 


Sect.  2.— SELECTION    OF 
FURNITURE. 

500.  The  Style 

Of  furniture  which  is  to  be  chosen  will 
influence  the  price  very  considerably, 
inasmuch  as  upon  it  will  depend  in 
great  measure  the  amount  of  orna- 
mentation which  is  required,  in  order 
to  cany  out  the  whole  with  that  degree 
of  consistence  and  propriety  which 
marks  the  well-ordered  establishment. 
This  last  point  is  of  great  consequence 
to  those  who  like  to  have  everything 
"  in  keeping,"  a  term  which  is  readily 
understood,  though  not  so  easily  de- 
fined. Nothing  looks  worse  than  to 
see  in  the  same  room  a  certain  number 
of  articles  with  curved  lines  and  scroll 
ornamentation,  whilst  the  remainder 
are  in  straight  lines,  angular  in  their 
forms,  and  altogether  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible. Much  depends  upon  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  which  at  one  time  demands 
plain  woods,  and  at  others  the  intro- 
duction of  inlaid  surfaces  and  buhl- 
work.  Of  course  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  a  square  table  with 
small,  plain,  and  straight  legs,  will 


cost  very  much  less  than  another  with 
an  inlaid  top,  moulded  edges,  and 
carved  sides  and  legs.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  chairs,  sideboards, 
chefToniers,  and  even  to  bedsteads,  in 
each  of  whidi  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  will  give  all  that  is  requisite  for 
comfort,  the  remainder  being  solely 
intended  to  catch  the  eye.  To  those 
who  have  a  long  purse,  expensive  and 
highly  omamentea  furniture  is  a  luxury 
befitting  their  means,  and  calculated 
to  do  g^)d  by  employing  skilled  labour ; 
but  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  this  outlay  is  not  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  a  family,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  a  present  increase  of  price  which 
is  assented  to,  but  that  in  all  future 
additions  the  same  style  must  be  carried 
out,  or  the  whole  will  partake  of  a 
piecemeal  character,  and  will  look 
much  worse  to  a  tasteful  eye  than  if 
none  of  the  articles  had  any  pretence 
to  a  high  degree  of  ornament.  In 
order  to  indulge  in  tasteful  furniture 
at  a  low  price,  the  public  are  often 
tempted  to  deal  with  manufacturers 
who  get  it  up  without  any  r^ard  to 
durability,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  a  very  few  months  the  repairs 
often  amount  to  the  difference  between 
their  price  and  that  demanded  by 
highly  respectable  firms.  The  young 
housekeeper,  therefore,  should  make 
up  his  muid  what  he  can  afford  to  lay 
out,  and  then  he  should  go  to  some 
firm  well  known  to  him  or  his  friends 
as  makers  of  good  sound  articles,  and 
deal  with  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
The  lists  in  the  last  section  will  be  a 
guide  to  some  extent  in  this  respect, 
but  of  course  they  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  particular  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the-  circumstances  of  each 
case.  With  the  ever  varying  taste  in 
this  country  in  reference  to  style,  it 
would  be  useless  to  enlarge  upon  the 
different  forms  peculiar  to  the  times 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Renaissance, 
the  Elizabethan  age,  or  the  still  older 
Gothic.  These  are  all  now  equally 
prized  by  the  different  admirers  of 
each,  and  all  are  almost  equally  costly, 
and  unsuited  to  the  rigid  economist, 
who  will  do  well  to  keep  as  much  as 
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Furniture  and  Furnishing. 


possible  to  straight  lines,  and  mould- 
ings capable  of  being  worked  with  a 
plane,  considering  tliat  carvings  and 
inlaid  work  rec^uire  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  material  which  will  compel  a 
strong  demand  upon  his  pocket 

501.  Recent  Increase  of  Cost. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
furniture — and  notably  that  of  the 
drawing-room — has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  costliness.  Without  doubt 
it  has  become  elegant  and  tasteful  in 
proportion,  but  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day  has  ^een  a  severe 
tax  on  the  owner  of  an  income  not  ex- 
ceeding the  highest  of  those  which 
comes  within  our  present  scheme.  A 
thousand  pounds  are  often  laid  out  in 
this  way,  and  unless  good  taste  is 
coupled  with  some  experience,  the  re- 
sult is  not  always  as  satis&ctory  as  it 
ought  to  be  with  so  serious  an  outlay. 
Venetian  mirrors  and  chandeliers  are 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  this  expendi- 
ture ;  and  an  unlimited  order  given  to 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  or  Gil- 
low,  for  the  furniture  and  decoration 
of  an  ordinary  town  house  of  middle- 
class  pretensions,  would  probably  come  j 
to  double  the  above  amount 

502.  How  best  to  meet  this  extra 
Cost. 

It  has  become  a  necessity  with  a 
large  dass  of  professional  men  and 
others  whose  income  does  not  reach 
£7XXXi  a-year,  to  endeavour  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  fashion  without  ruin- 
ing themselves;  and,  certainly,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  success  in 
many  cases  has  been  achieved.  With 
the  aid  of  Utrecht  velvet,  point  lace, 
and  china,  ornamentation  may  be  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  equal,  or  even  surpass, 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  upholsterer, 
and  at  comparatively  little  cost,  espe- 
cially if  the  master  of  the  house  can 
either  do  the  necessary  carpenter's 
work  or  superintend  that  done  by  an 
active  journeyman,  and,  in  addition, 
the  mistress  has  the  requisite  taste  and 
industry  for  the  production  of  the  lace 
or  other  ornamental  work  wlilch  hap- 
pens to  be  in  fashion. 


503.  Velvet -Covered  Shields, 

Even  if  purchased  at  Luff's,  in  Eliza- 
beth-street, Eaton-square,  or  other 
similar  shops  devoted  to  such  articles, 
are  not  extravagantly  costly,  their 
prices  varying  from  ^2  to  ^  10,  ac-  '. 
cording  to  their  size  and  details,  and 
to  the  material  with  which  they  are 
covered ;  but  they  may  generally  be 
made  at  home,  often  for  less  than  half 
the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  skill  required  in  their 
manufacture  is  by  no  means  great. 

504.  Kettledrum  Tables. 

So,  also,  with  the  little  kettledrum 
tables  now  in  vogue.  A  very  plain 
one  costs  about  i8s.  tO;f  i  5s.,  whereas 
the  uncovered  table,  with  turned  and 
stained  legs  complete,  may  be  pur- 
chased for  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  The  ma- 
terials for  covering  this  will  cost  as 
follows  : — Cloth,  2S.  6d.,  or  Utrecht 
velvet,  4s.  to  7s.  6d.,  according  to 
quality  ;  three  dozen  ornamental  brass 
nails,  IS.  6d.  If  no  lace  is  at  hand  to 
cover  the  fall,  a  fringe  will  be  neces- 
sary, which  is  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  outlay,  costing  at  least  5s.  or  6s., 
as  the  quantity  required  is  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  table,  and  the  price 
is  at  least  is.  8d.  per  yard.  English 
point  lace  is  far  more  effective,  and^ 
when  adopted,  only  requires  a  fall, 
made  of  the  velvet  or  cloth  used  for 
the  top,  about  an  inch  wider  than  the 
lace,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  margin  to 
show  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This 
fall  is  first  put  on  with  small  uphol- 
sterer's tacks,  and  then  the  brass  nails 
are  distributed  at  the  proper  distances, 
and  driven  in,  taking  care  to  use  a  ' 
light  hammer,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
drive  them  too  fast,  or  their  shanks 
will  break.  In  first  tacking  on  the 
top,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
strain  it  regularly,  first  nailing  one 
side,  then  the  opposite  one,  and  so  on 
with  the  others.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  puckered  top.  Four  forms  of 
these  tables  are  given  in  the  annexed 
coloured  plate.  No.  i  is  the  ordinary 
and  cheapest  shape,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  frame  costing  7s.  6d.,  tlie 
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cloth  2s.  6d,,  and  the  fringe,  nails, 
&c,  about  6s. ,  and  on  this  litUe  saving; 
is  effected  by  home  covering.  No.  2 
is  much  more  ornamental,  though  cost- 
ing very  little  more,  if  the  value  of  the 
lace  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  made  at  home. 
The  frame  of  the  table  from  which  the 
illustration  is  copied,  was  made  by 
Finch,  of  St  John's,  Worcester,  at  a 
cost  of  los.  The  Utrecht  velvet  co- 
vering it,  and  the  fall,  at  ys.  6d.  a 
yard,  took  about  if  yards —say  I2s.  6d., 
and  the  nails  is.  6d.  No.  3  is  a  very 
pretty  and  effective  table,  made  by 
IjoS  in  order  to  mount  the  work  which 
forms  its  fall,  and  which  is  of  the  kind 
known  as  "ticking";  and  for  mate- 
rials and  mounting  the  very  reasonable 
charge  oi  £2  was  made,  the  black  and 
gold  legs  of  course  forming  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  sum.  Gilding  of  this 
kind,  where  the  surfaces  are  small,  is, 
however,  extremely  easy,  as  described 
at  par.  416,  and  is  an  occupation  well 
suited  to  a  lady.  No.  4  represents  the 
kind  of  work  known  as  New  Roman 
(or  brown  holland  overcast  and  cut 
out),  with  a  satin  fall  beneath  it.  The 
top  is  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet. 
The  cost  of  this  table,  made  up  en 
amaUury  was  as  follows,  viz.  : — Table, 
8s. ;  velvet  and  satin,  14s.  ;  nails,  is. 

505.  Modem  Use  of  China  in 

Ornamentation. 

Among  the  various  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  furnishing  a  drawing- 
room,  may  be  mentioned  the  substitu- 
tion of  china,  both  modem  and  old, 
and  of  every  variety  and  shape,  for 
many  of  the  usual  articles  in  the  up- 
holsterer's list.  The  most  effective 
plan  of  introducing  china,  is  by  attach- 
ing several  pieces  to  shields  or  boards 
of  various  shapes,  covered  either  with 
silk  velvet  or  Utrecht,  and  fixing  them 
in  this  way  to  the  walls.  If  this  is 
done,  gold  papers,  or,  indeed,  papers 
of  any  kind,  are  unsuitable,  excepting 
those  entirely  self-coloured,  which  may 
be  used,  in  lieu  of  distempering,  in 
country  places  where  a  skilled  work- 
man cannot  be  obtained.  Nothing 
looks  so  well  as  distemper  well  mixed 


and  laid  on,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
nothing  looks  worse  than  a  crude 
colour,  or  one  in  which  it  is  not  care- 
fully mixed  and  skilfully  laid  on  the 
surface.  The  materials  are  cheap 
enough,  being  chiefly  size  and  whiting, 
the  colour  used  being  in  such  small 
quantity,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
shades  generally  preferred,  as  to  cost 
comparatively  little.  Patetit  size  can 
always  be  purchased,  and  it  answers 
perfectly  ;  but  the  skill  to  use  it  is  not 
always  within  reach.  The  shields 
adopted  vary  in  size  from  6  feet  by 
4  feet,  down  to  even  less  than  a  square 
foot.  They  are  simply  attached  by 
brass-headed  nails  driven  through  them 
into  a  joint  in  the  brickwork,  or,  if  the 
wall  is  a  very  old  one,  into  a  wooden 
plug.  Small  shelves,  also  covered 
with  the  velvet,  are  made  to  take  any 
large  or  prominent  article,  such  as  a 
vase  or  ngure,  but  plates  are  simply 
suspended  by  the  ordinary  hook  used 
for  ladies'  dresses,  three  of  which  are 
sewn  to  as  many  pieces  of  tape.  These 
tapes  are  then  hooked  to  the  plate  at 
equal  distances,  and  from  behind, 
where  they  are  tied  together  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness,  when  it 
is  easy  to  suspend  the  plate  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  ribbon  sewn  to  the  top- 
most tape  about  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  plale.  Sometimes  brass  oma> 
mental  nails,  the  heads  of  which  screw 
off,  are  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the 
above  plan  answers  perfectly  well 
cither  for  the  bare  wall  or  for  the  velvet- 
covered  shield. 

506.  Conversion  of  Discarded 

Cheffoniers. 

Of  late  years  the  rosewood  cheffonicr 
has  been  tabooed,  and  many  thousands 
have  been  consigned  to  the  nursery  or 
schoolroom  in  consequence.  Econo- 
mical furnishers,  however,  may  utilise 
them  by  converting  them  into  small 
drawing-room  bookcases  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  shillings.  To  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  doors,  take  out.  the 
middle  shelf,  and  introduce  two  or 
three  at  proper  distances,  which  must 
be  edged  with  stamped  leather ;  then 
taking  away  the  low  back,  the  book- 
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case  is  complete,  the  marble  top  form- 
ing an  admirable  stand  for  flowers  or 
other  ornaments.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  it  still  more  ornamental,  and 
especially  if  the  new  book-stand  is  to 
be  fixed  against  a  pier  between  the 
windows,  a  glass  in  black-and-gold 
frame  may  be  added,  and  thus,  at  a 
cost  of  five  or  six  pounds,  an  article  of 
furniture  which  would  cost  ;f  1 8  or  jf20 
is  obtained.  The  annexed  coloured 
plate  shows  the  effect  of  this  trans- 
formation, the  original  cheffonier 
having  in  reality  been  resuscitated  from 
the  school-room,  where  it  had  vegetated 
for  some  years. 

507.  Brackets. 

Brackets  either  entirely  covered  with 
velvet  or  only  partially  so,  are  now 
extensively  usied  in  drawing-rooms  to 
support  figures,  vases,  lamps,  candles, 
&c.  The  combination  of  gildinfr,  vel- 
vet, point  lace,  and  silvered  glass,  looks 
remarkably  well,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  the  annexed  coloured 
plate.  Here  a  gilt  bracket,  costing 
about 30s.  the  pair,  has  aback,  covered 
with  velvet  and  lace,  added  to  it,  and 
then  an  inexpensive  little  girandole, 
which  may  readily  be  purchased  at  any 
of  the  looking-glass  shops,  is  fixed 
above  all.  The  combination  is  a 
pleasing  one,  and  takes  off  from  the 
stiff  appearance  of  the  simple  bracket 

508.  Ornamental  Treatment  of 

London  Fire-places. 
In  London  drawing-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  [_  shape,  the  treatment  of 
the  fire-place  in  the  smaller  room  is 
generally  a  difhcult  matter.  As  the 
two  mantel-pieces  are  generally  dupli- 
cates, it  is  almost  imperative  that  their 
ornamentation  shall  be  so  also ;  but 
as  they  are  both  seen  together,  this  has 
a  stiff  and  cramped  look,  which  de- 
stroys the  elegance  of  the  whole.  Now, 
as  the  second  fire  is  seldom,  or  indeed 
never,  lighted,  unless  there  are  folding- 
doors  between  the  rooms  (and  they 
are  not  desirable  on  account  of  the 
space  they  occupy),  it  is  far  better  to 
remove  the  cliimney-piece  and  grate 
altogether,  brick  up  and  plaster  the 


opening,  and  then  treat  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  walls.  The  an- 
nexed coloured  plate  shows  a  chimney 
breast  thus  treated,  and  the  result  is 
most  satisfactorv  ;  the  down  draught 
from  the  open  chimney,  so  much  com- 
plained of,  being,  of  course,  entirely 
removed,  and  the  rooms  being  far 
warmer  than  before,  so  much  so,  as  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  ^^portiire 
curtain,  except  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  plan  is  a  very  economical 
one,  not  only  in  point  of  space,  but  in 
cost,  as  most  people  have  a  few  pic- 
tures at  command ;  whereas  chimney- 
glasses  and  mantel -piece  ornaments 
are  very  costly  articles.  A  certain 
amount  of  reflecting  surface  gives 
cheerfulness  to  a  room,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  large  duplicate  glasses 
over  two  corresponding  mantel-pieces 
ranging  along  one  long  side  of  the 
two  combined  rooms  is  to  me  very 
unsightly. 

509.  Advantages  of  Distemper. 

Another  good  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion of  distemper,  in  preference  to  gilt 
and  gaudily-coloured  papers,  is,  that 
it  suits  pictures  of  all  kinds  far  better. 
Nothing  adds  to  the  elegance  of  a 
drawing-room  more  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  coloured  sketches  (water-colours 
are  the  most  suitable)  on  the  walls, 
especially  if  the  frames  are  of  a  light 
and  open  character.  An  excellent 
mode  of  giving  a  little  colour  to  this 
kind  of  ornament,  when  the  frames 
are  open,  consists  in  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  velvet,  the  result 
producing  an  excellent  eflect. 

510.  Velvet-Covered  Mantel- 
Shelves. 

White  marble  mantel-pieces,  even 
when  of  the  handsomest  description, 
produce  rather  a  cold  effect  on  the  eye, 
and  when  of  the  ordinary  bold  London 
pattern,  are  unsightly  in  the  highest 
degree.  Velvet -covered  boards  have, 
therefore,  for  some  years  been  intro- 
duced, the  velvet  fall  or  valence  being 
generally  faced  with  point  lace,  as  in 
the  annexed  illusttation.  Sometimes 
these  boards  are  furnished,  behind  the 
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iall,  with  rods,  on  which  curtains  of 
silk  or  velvet  are  made  to  draw  with 
rings,  as  in  window-curtains,  the  velvet 
or  silk  acting  as  a  fire-screen  in  winter, 
and  as  a  means  in  summer  of  hiding 
the  grate  entirely.  The  velvet  also 
serves  as  an  excellent  background  for 
marble  or  other  white  mantel-piece 
ornaments,  or  for  Dresden  or  Sevres 
china.  When  compared  with  the 
treatment  of  the  denuded  chimney- 
breast,  as.  described  in  par.  508,  the 
advantages  of  the  variation  are  at  once 
seen. 

511.  Fern  Culture  for  Decorative 
Purposes. 

Another  plan  of  economically  giving 
elegance  either  to  a  sitting-room  or  to 
the  stairs,  is  by  means  of  fern-culture, 
which,  at  a  slight  cost  in  time  and 
money,  may  be  made  to  look  well  all 
the  year  round.  To  do  this,  a  proper 
selection  must  be  made,  as  there  are 
many  hundred  species  which,  though 
extremely  beautiful  for  two  or  three 
months,  either  die  down  entirely  after 
that  time,  or  are  so  shabby  and  un- 
sightly as  to  be  positively  a  nuisance 
to  the  eye  rather  than  a  means  of 
affording  it  pleasure.  In  the  former 
class  are  included  nearly  all  our  En- 
glish varieties;  some  few  exceptions, 
such  as  the  common  maidenhair,  the 
bart's-tongue,  blechnum,  asplenium 
marinum,  &c.  being,  however,  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  If  intro- 
duced among  the  decorations  of  the 
drawing-ooom,  either  a  superfluous 
window  must  be  devoted  to  it,  or  a 
fresh  opening  must  be  made,  a  proper 
window-frame  being  then  of  course 
introduced,  which  in  that  case  may  be 
closed  with  a  single  piece  of  plate- 
glass.  A  fernery  built  against  the 
drawing-room  chimney  back,  has  a 
very  good  effect,  admitting  of  a  win- 
dow on  each  side  the  fire-place,  and 
not  only  giving  a  cheerfiil  air  to  the 
room,  but  also  a  good  light  just  where 
it  is  wanted.  Ferns  requiring  a  tempera- 
ture much  higher  than  40*  Fahrenheit 
to  be  always  maintained,  are  not  suit- 
able, as  if  the  outside  air  is  above  that 
of  the  room  or  staircase,  it  often  hap- 


pens in  cold  weather  that  moisture  is 
deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  to 
the  entire  obscuration  of  the  ferns  from 
the  inhabitants.  It  b  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  provide  against  a  reduction 
below  the  freezing  point,  as  very  few 
of  those  hardy  ferns  which  will  bear 
frost  are  sightly  all  the  year  round. 
For  the  last  six  years  I  have  never 
failed  in  making  a  good  show  of  ferns, 
planted  in  the  natural  manner  in  a 
sandstone  rockery,  by  selecting  those 
best  suited  to  this  purpose,  and  by 
using  such  a  means  of  heating  with 
water  as  shall  insure  a  maintenance  of 
the  above  temperature  in  all  weathers. 
Where  gas  is  within  reach,  and  the 
fernery  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  square, 
or  thereabouts,  it  saves  time  and  trouble 
to  adopt  it  as  the  means  of  applying 
heat  to  a  small  boiler,  using  it  mixed 
with  common  air  in  the  burner  kno\i-n 
by  the  name  of  the  atmospheric  or 
Bunsen  burner.  In  any  case,  a  boiler 
must  be  fixed  somewhere  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  fernery,  un- 
less it  is  preferred  to  take  the  heat 
from  some  fire  which  is  also  used  for 
other  purposes.  For  instance,  a  boiler 
can  be  fixed  at  the  back  of  a  drawing- 
room  grate,  or  behind  a  kitchen  fire, 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
can  be  done  without  robbing  those 
respective  fires  of  an  amount  of  heat 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
it  to  the  fernery.  Hence  there  is  little 
saving,  or,  indeed,  often  a  loss  in 
adopting  this  expedient,  because  the 
heat  is  required  specially  at  night,  and 
therefore  the  fire  supplying  it  must  be 
kept  up  at  that  time  with  a  much 
worse  adaptation  to  the  boiler  itself 
than  if  constructed  for  it  alone.  Hence 
it  is  far  better  to  have  a  little  boiler 
and  fire-place  or  gas-burner  constructed 
for  the  fernery,  always  supposing  that 
no  green-house  or  hot-house  provided 
with  a  hot- water  apparatus  is  at  hand, 
or  a  hot-water  boiler  intended  for  heat- 
ing other  parts  of  the  house.  Wardian 
cases  may  be  used  as  articles  of  internal 
decoration  with  good  effect,  and  they 
may  even  be  applied  to  windows,  the 
internal  side  of  the  case  being  com- 
posed of  the  window  itself ;  but  in  the 
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latter  case  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  a 
proper  temperature  in  them,  and  in 
severe  weatner  great  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  ferns,  besides  which  there 
is  also  a  difficulty  in  summer  in  shading 
them.  Hence,  I  much  prefer,  if  pos- 
sible, a  fernery  of  larger  size,  such  as 
I  am  now  describing.  If  the  floor  of 
this  fernery  is  of  stone,  as  it  always 
should  be,  the  boiler  may  be  suspended 
from  it  by  means  of  its  flow  and  return- 
pipes,  which  must  then  pass  through 
the  stone,  and  be  wedged  to  a  proper 
b^iring.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  of  that  material,  the  boiler  must  be 
supported  in  some  convenient  recess, 
and  the  pipes  carried  from  it  as  may 
be  bat  arranged.  The  daily  expendi  • 
ture  of  gas  for  such  a  boiler  is  about 
ICO  feet,  the  cost  of  which  varies  with 
the  price  of  that  article,  but  the  ave- 
rage may  be  set  down  as  about  2s.  6d. 
per  week  during  three  winter  months. 
Ten  or  twelve  feet  of  24-inch  pipe  will 
suffice  to  heat  a  fernery  of  the  above 
size  if  coiled  in  the  middle,  and  the 
burner  kept  constantly  alight  in  cold 
weather.  In  my  own  fernery,  a  view 
of  which  is  annexed,  the  temperature 
never  has  fallen  below  45**,  the  ther- 
mometer being  suspended  near  the 
wall,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  space, 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  pipes,  the  heat 
is  usually  raised  to)  50^.  A  sheet 
of  zinc  should  be  laid  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  into  which  all  the  sur- 
rounding rockery  should  be  made  to 
drain,  the  walls  being  protected  by  zinc 
or  tiles.  This  constantly  furnishes  the 
hot  water  pipes  with  moisture,  and 
prevents  that  dryness  of  the  air  which 
IS  so  inimical  to  the  health  of  ferns.  A 
chamber  must  be  constructed  to  en- 
close the  pipes,  of  open  brickwork, 
and  upon  this  the  sandstone  to  form 
the  rockery  should  be  laid,  leaving 
openings  for  the  passage  of  the  warm 
air,  and  taking  care  that  at  some  one 
part  of  the  duunber  air  can  reach  the 
pipes  from  the  level  of  the  floor.  By 
raising  a  central  rockery  over  these 
pipes,  a  gangway  is  concealed,  which 
enables  the  curator  of  the  ferns  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  cnlture. 
In  mine»  which  I  am  alluding  to  as  a 


reasonably  good  instance,  a  glass  vase 
is  introduced  containing  gold  flsh,  but 
it  might  equally  be  made  to  grow 
water  plants  at  the  choice  of  the  owner. 
In  any  case  a  reservoir  of  water  is  de- 
sirable at  this  part,  first,  for  watering, 
which  should  never  be  done  with  .water 
below  the  temperature  of  50*",  and, 
secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  off 
moisture  by  evaporation.  Beyond  the 
expense  of  heating,  and  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  new  plant,  a  fernery 
of  this  kind  costs  absolutely  n6thing. 
The  amount  of  time  required  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  per 
day ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
attends  to  it  himself,  it  will  amply 
repay  him  for  his  trouble.  As  the 
amount  of  room  in  the  fernery  is  very 
limited,  ladies*  dresses  cannot  be  in- 
troduceid  without  doing  injury  to  the 
ferns  at  all  events,  and  on  that  account 
fern-culture  in  this  way  is  not  suited  to 
any  one  of  that  sex.  To  give  full 
effect  to  such  a  fernery,  two  or  three 
plants  with  coloured  foliage,  ex,  gr.^ 
the  dracaena  and  begonia,  should  be 
introduced,  and  if  they  are  placed  in 
pots  behind  the  rockery,  raised  over 
the  water-pipes,  they  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  when  shabby,  and  the 
pots  themselves  will  be  invisible  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  looking  from  with- 
out the  window.  The  bark  of  the 
cork-tree  is  now  extensively  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  being  raised  against 
the  walls  of  such  a  fernery,  and  an- 
swers admirably,  being  light,  and  not 
soon  rotting  when  wet.  It  is  far  better 
than  cement,  which  it  has  now  almost 
entirely  replaced.  The  price  is  iSs. 
per  bundle,  containing  one  cwL,  in 
which  state  it  is  imported.  The  mode 
of  fixing  it  to  the  walls  by  nails,  is  so 
simple  as  scarcely  to  need  description  ; 
or  it  may  be  suspended  by  means  of 
galvanised  iron  wire,  as  may  be  most 
convenient.  Being  curved  in  shape, 
it  is  an  admirable  and  easy  medium  of 
concealment  for  ordinary  garden  pots. 

512.   Prime  Cost  of  Fernery. 

The  outlay  needful  for  constructing 
a  fernery,  irrespective  of  labour,  is  as 
follows : — 
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;f  s.  d. 
Screen,  with  plate-glass 

window        600 

Hot- water  Apparatus  ...  800 

Sandstone        i  10   o 

Cork,  3  cwt,  at  i8s.  ...  2  14   o 

Two  cubic  yards  of  soil  200 

Zinc      ...         ...         ...  100 

Ferns    ...        ...        ...  10  o   o 


^^3'    4  o 

In  London  it  is  easy  to  find  men 
possessed  of  considerable  taste  who 
will  undertake  to  lay  out  such  a  femerv, 
bat  their  charges  are  high,  and  would 
be  at  least  £,20  or  jf  25  additional  to 
the  above  estimate.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  easier  than  its  construction, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  sandstone  is 
to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  rockery, 
and  the  cork  the  upper.  There  should 
not  be  so  much  stone  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  earth — a  very  common  mis- 
take ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
arrange  the  stones  with  great  care  as 
to  effect,  for  the  ferns  soon  conceal 
them,  and  then  all  the  time  and  trouble 
bestowed  on  them  are  wasted.  The 
stone  should  also  be  placed  on  the 
brick  chamber,  in  order  to  conceal  it ; 
and  this  part,  being  wanner  than  the 
outside,  is  best  suited  to  the  more 
delicate  ferns. 

513.  List  of  Ferns. 

The  following  list  comprises  those 
ferns  best  suited  to  such  a  fernery  : — 
Tree  ferns  with  trunks  of  any  great 
size  cost  from  ;^3  to  £^  each ;  but 
where  expense  Ls  an  object,  they  can 
be  obtained  for  as  many  shillings  with- 
out trunks,  and  many  of  them  will,  in 
a  very  few  months,  grow  so  rapidly  as 
to  display  fronds  four  or  five  feet  long ; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Als(yphyla  excdsa  and  Dtcksoftia  ant- 
arctica.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
enumerated  the  beautiful  Silver  Tree- 
fern  {Cyathea  dealbata)^  which  should 
be  planted  where  the  under  sides  of 
its  fronds  are  visible  ;  AspUnium  urn- 
brosum  and  buibiferum  ;  l^epkrodium 
molle:  Lomaria  gibba;  Cyrtomium 
falcatum ;  Lastrea  Sieba/kii  and  airaia  ; 


Woodwardia  radicans;  Balantium  cat- 
citum  (Tree-fern) ;  Gymnogramma  ja- 
ponica ;  Davallea  canariensis  (which 
must  be  placed  where  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  syringe) ;  Todm  superba 
(which,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
syringed  gently  every  day) ;  the  Stag's- 
hom  {Piatycerium  a/dcarm),  the  various 
Hart's-tongues,  andmost  of  the  Maiden- 
hairs, which  last,  however,  are  rather 
shabby  during  the  early  spring  months. 
J^icus  repens  and  the  common  Lycopo- 
(Hum  may  be  planted  to  fill  up  spaces, 
but  they  grow  so  rapidly  asto  require  con- 
stant pruning  in  order  to  avoid  crowd- 
ing. Every  lover  of  ferns  has,  of  course, 
his  own  pets,  and  he  will  not  be  happy 
if  they  are  not  introduced ;  but,  after 
some  years*  experience,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  above 
as  the  piices  de  rSsistatue.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Todea  superba^  a  very 
small  plant  of  which  sells  for  los.,  the 
average  cost  of  good  plants  of  the 
above  will  not  exceed  5s.  each,  always 
remembering  that  at  this  price  the 
tree-ferns  wUl  have  no  trunks. 

514.   Second-Hand  Furniture 

Is  to  be  bought  by  a  good  judge  at 
two-thirds  the  price  of  new,  or  even 
less  than  that  if  sufficient  time  can  be 
bestowed  upon  the  unpleasant  task. 
Sales  by  auction  are  the  places  where 
this  can  best  be  done,  as  the  dealers 
in  these  articles  demand  a  price  for 
them  far  above  that  which  they  letch 
under  the  hammer,  and  often  beyond 
their  worth  when  new.  But  these 
sales  are  dangerous  places  for  inex- 
perienced persons,  who  frequently  are 
tempted  by  what  they  consider  bar- 
gains, when  not  exactly  what  they 
want,  and  often  when  not  having  a 
place  for  them.  The  brokers  will  also 
try  to  prevent  a  young  hand  from  ob- 
taining what  he  wants,  by  bidding 
against  him  ;  and  in  some  small  towns 
they  conspire  together,  and  share  the 
loss  if  they  are  obliged  to  give  more 
than  the  real  value  in  order  to  prevent 
the  purchase  by  an  intended  customer 
of  their  own.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
this,  it  is  often  necessary  to  attend  two 
or  three  sales  before  anything  can  be 
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bought,  bidding  only  once  or  twice 
at  the  price  already  fixed  upon,  and 
then  going  no  higher.  After  this  plan 
has  been  persevered  in  for  some  days, 
the  brokers  find  that  their  intended 
victim  is  loo  wary  to  be  caught  by 
them,  and  give  up  in  despair,  after 
which  he  may  compete  with  them  on 
fair  terms.  But  in  all  cases  the  cata- 
logue should  be  marked  beforehand 
with  the  outside  prices  which  the  lots 
are  valued  at,  and  then  these  should 
not  be  exceeded,  however  tantalising 
it  may  be  to  see  a  neighbour  run  away 
with  a  pet  article  at  a  small  advance 
upon  the  original  estimate.  The 
chairs,  tables,  &c.,  and,  in  fact,  all 
articles  framed  in  wood,  should  be 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  state, 
particularly  as  to  their  being  made  of 
unseasoned  wood,  which  in  second- 
hand furniture  is  very  easily  detected. 
Surfaces  out  of  level,  open  joints, 
rickety  legs,  and  cracks  in  the  wood, 
are  plainly  to  be  seen  if  present,  and- 
should  be  noted  as  marks  of  bad  ma- 
terials, or  make,  or  both,  and  there- 
fore to  be  avoided  with  great  care. 
Curtains,  carpets,  and  other  textile 
fabrics  may  often  be  bought  at  sales 
at  a  very  low  price  apparently  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  seldom 
fit  their  intended  places,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  great  waste  occurs. 
Besides  this,  although  they  may  look 
pretty  good  at  the  time,  yet  it  should 
be  known  that  wear-and-tear  does  not 
show  its  marks  for  some  time  afler  it 
has  really  affected  them.  There  is  on 
eveiy  fabric  a  certain  amount  of  sur- 
face colour  or  bloom,  which  has  to 
be  worn  away  or  faded  before  any- 
thing is  evidenced  to  the  eye ;  and  it 
is  not  until  this  effect  is  absolutely 
produced  that  the  young  manager  will 
be  able  to  see  that  any  deterioration 
has  taken  place.  On  a  Brussels  carpet, 
for  instance,  there  is,  we  will  say,  a 
thickness  of  wool  amounting  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Half  of  this  may 
he  gone,  and  yet  the  other  half  will 
cover  the  foundation  and  keep  the 
pattern  and  the  colours  tolerably  bright 
and  plain.  At  this  stage  in  the  wear, 
tlie  inexperienced  purchaser  will  per- 


haps fancy  that  the  carpet  is  **  nearly 
as  good  as  new,"  but  he  will  find  that 
it  is  more  than  half  worn  out,  and  that 
in  a  very  short  lime  the  linen  threads 
will  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
colours  will  be  replaced  by  a  skeleton 
of  a  drab  colour.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  fading  of  damasks  and  other 
woollen  curtains,  over  which  the  sun 
exercises  a  great  power  for  some  time 
before  the  actual  loss  of  colour  appears. 
Yet  the  mischief  is  done ;  and  even  if 
they  are  taken  down  and  put  by  in 
carefully-closed  drawers,  •the  loss  of 
colour  will  still  go  on.  Hence,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  take  into  con- 
sideration how  they  look,  but  how  long 
they  have  been  up,  if  that  information 
can  be  gained.  But  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  second-hand  window-cur- 
tains can  be  bought  much  more  cheaply 
than  new  ones,  if  the  purchaser  is  con- 
tented with  those  which  are  not  of  the 
newest  patterns  and  style ;  for  these 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  except  in 
very  rare  instances,  where  furniture  is 
put  up  to  auction  almost  as  soon  as  it 
nas  been  bought.  It  is  seldom  that 
window-curtains  fetch  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  their  original  cost  at  soles 
by  auction  ;  and  if  the  cornices  and 
drapery  are  at  all  suitable  to  the  win- 
dows for  which  they  are  to  be  pur- 
chased, they  may  well  be  selected  by 
those  who  wish  to  furnish  at  the  lowest 
possible  outlay.  Beds  and  bedding 
generally  fetch  two-thirds  of  their  cost 
price,  as  they  fit  any  room  high  enough 
to  take  their  cornices.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  bargain  at  about  one-half 
the  original  cost  may  be  obtained,  and 
by  constant  attendance  at  sales  such  a 
consummation  may  generally  be  looked 
for,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  many 
days  in  waiting  for  it.  Glass,  china, 
and  cutlery  may  also  be  bought  very 
cheap  ;  but  kitchen  utensils  had  much 
better  be  selected  from  the  stock  of  a 
respectable  ironmonger,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  exactly  the  amount  of  wear 
which  they  have  been  subjected  to. 
Some  of  the  more  expensive  articles, 
such  as  meat-screens,  turbot-kettles, 
or  the  like,  may,  however,  be  bought 
with  advantage,  if  they  appear  to  be  in 
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good  condition,  and  do  not  show  any 
very  great  amount  of  wear.  Linen  is 
very  seldom  to  be  speculated  in  with 
advantage  by  any  but  very  good  judges, 
which,  unfortunately,  young  house- 
keepers seldom  are ;  but  sometimes 
blankets,  counterpanes,  and  other  bed- 
ding may  be  bought  cheap  enough,  if 
the  chance  of  disagreeable  concomi- 
tants is  not  considered  to  forbid  their 
purchase. 

515.  Selection  of  Furniture 

Woods. 

In  the  ranks  of  life  for  which  this 
book  is  intended,  certain  woods  are, 
and  have  been  for  some  years,  devoted 
to  particular  purposes  and  rooms. 
Thus,  for  hall  lumiture,  oak  and  ma- 
hogany are  equally  in  vogue,  the  former 
being  perhaps  the  more  generally  em- 

Eloyed.  In  the  kitchen  and  offices, 
eech  and  ash  are  used  for  chairs,  in- 
asmuch as  they  require  extra  strength, 
and  without  any  regard  for  ap[>ear- 
ance.  The  tables  for  the  kitchen  are 
either  of  deal  or  oak,  the  latter  being 
preferred  by  some,  though  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  as  a  well-made 
deal  table  is  quite  as  lasting  and  more 
easily  moved  ^om  place  to  place,  which 
is  a  great  recommendation  to  some 
servants.  In  the  dining-room,  ma- 
hogany is  the  prevailing  wood ;  Spanish 
when  the  purse  will  admit  of  it ;  and, 
if  not,  Honduras.  Stained  American 
birch  is  now  sometimes  substituted  for 
this  wood,  being  much  cheaper  even 
than  the  lower  qualities  of  mahogany  ; 
but  the  artificial  colour  soon  flies,  and 
leaves  a  dingy-looking  surface,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  admired. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  furniture 
being  sold,  birch  articles  are  a  very 
bad  investment,  as  they  fetch  very 
little,  while  sound  mahogany  furniture 
always  brings  something  like  its  value. 
Oak  is  sometimes  adopted  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  dining-room  suite,  but  it 
has  rather  a  cold  look,  and  does  not 
bear  so  good  a  polish  as  mahogany. 
Still,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  in 
point  of  economy.  For  the  drawing- 
room  there  is  no  wood  equal  to  walnut 
in  appearance  or  durability,  for  though 


some  may  prefer  rosewood,  yet  it  will 
always  be  found  that  walnut  will  keep 
its  surface  better  polished,  and  will 
stand  wear  far  better,  being  a  tougher 
wood,  and  less  liable  to  cradc  or  shnnk. 
Satinwood  is  to  some  people  very  or- 
namental, and  when  c|u{te  new  it  looks 
well  in  a  room  furnished  throughout 
with  light  and  el^[ant  forms.  But  it 
soon  loses  its  bright  and  silvery  lustre, 
and  then  looks  little  better  than  birch. 
For  bed-room  furniture  there  is  no 
wood  equal  to  mahogany  ;  it  keeps  up 
a  polish,  without  renovation,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  does  not  shrink, 
and  retains  its  colour,  which  is,  in  fact, 
improved  by  age.  Birch  is  here  also 
substituted  for  it,  and  looks  pretty  well 
at  first,  but  it  soon  loses  its  colour,  and 
is  very  liable  to  cast,  especially  if  not 
thoroughly  well-seasoned.  Mahogany, 
if  too  new,  will  crack  and  shrink,  but 
it  does  not  twist  and  warp  like  other 
woods.  The  head-po^s  and  frame- 
work covered  by  the  furniture  should 
be  of  oak  or  beech,  which  are  tough, 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  strain 
which  is  thrown  upon  these  parts. 
The  joints  also  should  each  have  a 
deep  mortise  and  tenon,  with  two 
screws,  which  add  greatly  to  their 
stiffness  and  freedom  from  creaking — 
a  very  common  and  disagreeable  fault 
in  bflidly-made  bedsteads.  Well-sea- 
soned deal,painted  or  merely  varnished, 
looks  much  better  than  discoloured 
birch  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years ; 
and  with  chintz  furniture  the  colour  of 
paint  may  always  be  made  to  harmo- 
nise, and  look  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  naked  wood,  as  seen  in  ma* 
hogany  itself.  The  inferior  kinds  of 
walnut  are  coming  more  generally  into 
use  as  the  material  of  bed-room  furni- 
ture, for  which  they  are  well  suited ; 
and  it  may  shortly  be  expected  that 
this  wood,  from  Spain  and  Italy;  may 
be  obtained  at  prices  to  justify  its  in- 
troduction even  into  the  bedrooms  of 
economical  people.  With  regard  to 
the  material  for  bed-hangings,  there 
is,  I  think,  nothing  equal  to  chintz. 
When  well  printed  it  lasts  for  many 
years  without  loss  of  colour,  and  always 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  which  cannot 
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be  said  of  woollen  materials.  Dimity 
is  equal  to  it  in  these  respects,  bat  it 
lasts  clean  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  not 
suited  for  any  but  country  wear.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  glazed  surface  of 
the  chintz  prevents  the  dirt  from  ad- 
hering, and  the  consequence  is,  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  washed  and  calen- 
dered every  three  or  four  years,  instead 
of  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  is  the  case 
with  dimity.  For  the  tops  of  wash- 
band  stands  marble  is  highly  prized  by 
some  people,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  glass  and  crockery 
by  careless  contact  with  it,  and  on  that 
account  is  scarcely  to  be  considered 
an  economical  material,  though  very 
clean-looking  and  elegant,  and  not 
very  extravagant  in  price.  In  choosing 
carpets  for  bed-rooms,  the  careful  and 
experienced  hand  will  always  lay  down 
the  same  pattern  in  all  the  rooms,  so 
that  in  future  years,  when  parts  become 
worn  out,  the  carpet  from  one  of  four 
or  five  rooms  may  be  taken  to  mend 
the  others,  and  afterwards,  as  wanted, 
another  still  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
same  useful  purpose.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  as  very  fre- 
quently one  half  of  a  carpet  in  a  bed- 
room IS  quite  worn  out  before  the  cir- 
cumference is  at  all  injured ;  and  by 
making  up  the  deficient  parts  in  the 
manner  above  described,  the  whole  is 
restored  to  a  very  fresh  and  vivid  state 
of  youth,  fulness,  and  beauty.  As 
alrttdy  mentioned,  it  is  now  very  much 
the  custom  to  stain  the  floors  of  bed- 
rooms with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  much  walked  on  m  dressing.  In 
nurt,  the  fashion  of  the  last  century  has 
been  revived,  with  the  substitution  of 
a  stained  and  waxed  floor  for  a  washed 
one,  the  latter  having  been  found  to 
give  ziae  to  damp. 


Sect.  3.— REPAIRS    AND 
RENOVATIONS. 

516.  Expense,  ftc. 

The  repairs  and  renovations  of 
furniture  form  a  very  important  item 
in  the  yearly  expenditure,  amount- 
ing on  the  average  to  about  5  per  cent 


upon  the  original  outlay.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  little  will  be  needed, 
though  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
some  few  things  have  been  forgotten 
and  must  be  obtained  as  they  are 
wanted,  so  that  even  then  this  calcula- 
tion will  not  be  too  high,  and  often  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  furniture, 
as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  desires  for  extra  articles, 
if  the  taste  for  novelty  and  fashion  is 
allowed  full  scope,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  astonishing  how  small  a 
sum  will  suffice  to  furnish  and  keep  in 
repair  a  small  house,  putting  in  only 
such  articles  as  are  really  wanted  for 
use.  No  furniture  requires  such  con- 
stant repairs  as  the  badly-made  and 
cheap  imitations  of  fashionable  and 
"tasty"  articles,  by  which  the  well- 
meaning,  but  unwary  young  couple 
are  deluded  with  the  fuU  intention  of 
pleasing  each  other,  but  with  the 
exactlv  opposite  result ;  as  when  they 
find  that  instead  of  adding  to  their 
comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  feasting 
their  eyes  with  graceful  forms,  it  de- 
strojrs  the  former  by  its  inefficiency, 
and  disgusts  the  latter  by  its  loss  of 
form  and  colour,  the  conclusion  comes 
too  late,  but  with  perfect  certainty, 
that  a  wrong  selection  has  been  made, 
and  that  plain  forms  and  materials 
would  have  been  far  mdre  advantageous 
in  all  respects. 


Sect.  4.~HIRE    OP    FURNI- 
TURE. 

517.  When  and  what  to  Hire. 
Furniture  may  generally  be  hired 
in  towns  of  any  size,  but  the  charge 
is  high,  as  compared  with  the  wear  and 
tear.  If,  however,  the  intention  is  to 
go  into  a  house  only  for  a  short  time, 
as,  for  instance,  a  year  or  two,  it  will 
often  answer  better  than  risking  the 
loss  upon  a  sale ;  but  it  can  seldom  be 
obtained  for  less  than  20  per  cent  on 
the-  outlay,  and  that  is  exclusive  of 
carpets,  curtains,  plate,  china,  and 
linen.  As  these  articles  are  easily 
packed  up  and  transported  from  place 
to  place,  they  may  generally  be  pur- 
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chased  without  risk  of  serious  loss, 
and  may  be  removed  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  to  any  other  locality. 
Brokers  invariably  make  a  great  re- 
duction in  their  charges  for  the  hire  of 
furniture,  if  the  parties  hiring  will 
condescend  to  use  it  second-hand,  and 
in  that  case  they  will  often  be  content 
with  10  or  12  per  cent.,  or  even  less  ; 
but  for  good-looking  and  modem  fur- 
niture less  than  16  or  20  per  cent,  will 
seldom  suffice.  Plate,  glass,  and  china 
may  frequently,  but  not  always,   be 


hired.  The  first  is,  however,  a  very 
movable  article,  and  always  useful. 
The  last  two  may  almost  always  be 
hired  at  the  china  and  glass  shops, 
paying  a  certain  hire,  and  the  full 
price  for  such  articles  as  are  cracked 
or  broken.  Bed-room  ware  is  gene- 
rally found  by  the  broker  hiring  out 
the  remainder  of  the  furniture,  but  if 
not,  it  must  be  purchased  or  hired  ; 
neither  of  which  will  cause  an  extrava- 
gant outlay. 
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Sect.  X.— DUTIES  OF  SER- 
VANTS TO  THEIR  EM- 
PLOYERS. 

513.  General  Remarks. 

That  "  service  is  no  inheritance,"  is 
continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  those 
who  are  much  brought  into  contact 
with  the  class  of  our  fellow-beings 
commonly  called  servants.  No  one, 
I  believe,  will  deny  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  I  suspect  few  of  us  would 
like  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  judge 
for  ourselves  ;  for  however  comfortable 
a  servant  may  be  made,  still  there  is 
the  constant  subjection  to  the  caprices 
of  a  fellow-being,  who  may  be  as  per- 
fect as  is  consistent  with  human  nature, 
but  still  will  at  times  be  led  into  some 
little  act  of  oppression.  It  is  a  very  old 
and  true  adage,  that  "bad  masters 
make  bad  servants ;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
human  nature  when  ill-treated  will 
rebel,  and  will  be  induced  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  to  go  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  were  originally 
perhaps  set  as  those  which  ought  to 
limit  the  conduct  towards  the  employer. 
The  duty  of  submission  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  revealed  law,  but  from 
that  natural  one  which  teaches  us  that 
without  the  fulfilment  of  all  contracts 
made  between  man  and  man,  society 
cannot  possibly  exist  in  a  civilised 
state.  The  servant  is  not  a  slave  who 
is,  against  his  will,  compelled  to  con- 
tinue under  the  orders  of  a  hard  task- 
master ;  but  he  or  she  makes  a  bargain 


with  an  employer  to  enter  his  service 
for  a  certain  time  and  do  certain  things 
which  are  generally  pretty  clearly  de- 
fined, receiving  in  exchange  a  definite 
sum  of  money,  with  board  and  lodging, 
and  sometimes  clothing  and  washing. 
The  arrangement,  therefore,  is  a  mu- 
tual one,  and  as  such  each  party  en- 
gages to  perform  his  share  of  the  con- 
tract, with  the  understanding  that  a 
notice  to  quit  shall  be  given  if  either 
considers  that  the  other  is  not  com- 
pleting the  terms  of  tlie  agreement. 
AU  these  several  points  must  therefore 
be  entered  upon  here,  and  their  bear- 
ings one  upon  the  other  weighed  and 
examined  with  care  and  attention. 

519.  Duties  of  all  Servants. 

The  servant,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  d^^nite  form  of  words, 
always  is  expected,  and  consequently 
tacitly  engages,  to  be  honesty  sober, 
diligent^  civil,  and  clean.  An  em- 
ployer, therefore,  does  not  require  an 
applicant  to  undertake  in  set  terms  to 
develop  in  his  person  a  normal  amount 
of  honesty,  sobriety,  diligence,  ability, 
and  cleanliness;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  good  servant  would  gene- 
rally consider  himself  insulted  if  he 
were  cross-examined  upon  them.  These 
qualities  may  form  the  subject  of  in- 
auiry  from  the  previous  employer,  in 
the  form  of  a  character  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  receives  a  good  character  in 
these  respects,  and  afterwards  finds 
that  it  is  not  deserved,  has  a  right  to 
find  fault  with  the  party  giving  it,  if 
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he  lias  been  wilfully  guilty  of  a  deceit ; 
but  with  the  servant  who  commits  a 
breach  of  any  of  these  good  qualities, 
he  finds  fault,  not  because  he  has  given 
himself  a  good  character  in  set  words 
without  deserving  it,  but  because  he  is 
really  not  fit  for  the  place  which  he 
has  taken,  and  the  employer  therefore 
makes  up  his  mind  to  discharge  him, 
with  or  without  notice,  accoSing  to 
the  extent  of  his  vices  or  indiscretions. 
So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  even 
among  servants  themselves,  for  no  one 
will  contend  that  these  qualities  are 
not  all  necessary  for  the  servant's  well- 
being  quite  as  much  as  for  that  of  the 
master  or  mistress.  In  fact,  they  are 
no  more  necessary  for  service  than  for 
any  other  state  of  life  where  a  living  is 
to  be  gained,  and  without  them  lew 
fortunes  would  be  made  in  any  state  of 
society.  The  servant,  therefore,  is  not 
degraded  in  any  way  by  a  careful  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  which  enforces 
them,  and  which  is  carried  out  strictly 
in  all  well-conducted  families.  But 
beyond  these  generally  understood 
points,  the  servant  has  always  a  special 
understanding  as  to  what  he  engages 
to  do,  and  the  more  definite  this  is  the 
better  for  all  parties  concerned.  No- 
thing leads  to  more  misunderstandings 
than  the  oflen-repeated  assertion,  "Oh, 
ma'am,  I  did  not  undertake  to  do  that ! " 
which  may  be  true  enough  to  the  letter, 
though  often  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement.  It  is  said  that  a 
clever  lawyer  can  always  drive  a  coach- 
and-four  through  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  a  tricky  servant  will 
always  be  able  to  find  a  loophole  to 
creep  out  of  his  work ;  but  the  more 
clear  the  arrangement,  the  less  likely 
is  this  to  occur ;  and  if  the  details  of 
the  work  are  always  reduced  to  >^Titing, 
there  is  still  less  probability  of  a  mis- 
take. The  young  housekeeper  will 
often  excuse  herself  from  this  by  saying 
that  she  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  several  dbties  of  her 
servants ;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  let 
her  simply  ask  the  applicant  what  she 
will  engage  to  do,  and  at  once  write 
down  each  item.     Here  she  will  often 


be  met  by  the  question,  "What  do 
you  require,  ma'am?"  and  if  she  is 
not  prepared  she  will  flounder,  and  by 
showing  her  ignorance  she  will  open 
the  way  to  a  future  feeling  of  supe- 
riority, which  is  fatal  to  a  continuance 
of  the  respect  that  ought  always  to  be 
lelt  by  the  subordinate.  The  class 
from  which  household  servants  are 
drawn  are  very  quick  in  making  com- 
parisons and  detecting  ignorance,  and 
while  they  never  fail  to  submit  to  real 
knowledge,  they  as  surely  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  defect.  Masters  and 
mistresses,  therefore,  should  do  their 
utmost  to  arrive  at  a  theoretical,  if  not 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  several 
departments  over  which  they  take  the 
superintendence,  or  if  they  fail  to  effect 
this,  they  had  better  at  once  confess 
their  ignorance,  and  place  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  their  servants.  By  this 
last  method  they  may  be  imposed  upon 
for  a  time,  but  by  confessing  ignorance, 
and  at  the  same  time  asking  for  infor- 
mation, the  self-love  of  the  servant  is 
gratified,  and  there  is  not  that  tendency 
to  glory  in  deception  which  exists  when 
the  mistress  ana  her  maid  are  trying  to 
outwit  each  other.  Besides  which,  the 
former  has  every  opportunity  of  making 
herself  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
details,  and  will  thus  qualify  herself  for 
the  management  of  a  future  servant,  if 
the  original  teacher  should  refuse  to 
obey  her  orders.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  which  servants  are  unques- 
tionably wrong,  where  they  carry  it 
out,  as  they  too  frequently  do — I  allude 
to  the  general  tendency  to  do  things 
their  own  way,  when  they  think  it  is 
the  right  one.  Masters  and  mistresses 
are  the  sufTerers  if  they  are  wrong; 
and  when  they  issue  an  order,  and  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  strictly  carried  out, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  non- 
fulfilment.  In  mAny  cases  the  servant 
may,  with  propriety,  suggest  an  altera- 
tion, but  if^  the  employer  persist  in  ad- 
hering to  the  original  order,  it  should 
be  the  object  of  the  servant  to  do  the 
best  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  often  very  trying  to  a 
servant — ex,  gr.^  a  cook  or  a  groom — 
to  be  told  to  do  a  thing  which  wiU 
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inevitably  result  in  a  loss  of  credit  to 
himself  or  herself;  but  still  it  is  better 
to  gain  a  character  for  general  good 
behaviour  than  for  anything  else  what- 
ever. Servants  who  "know  their 
business"  will  always  be  able  to  find 
situations  if  they  also  "know  their 
place ; "  but  if  they  do  not,  they  will 
gain  the  ill-will  of  every  master,  and 
however  useful  they  may  be,  they  will 
never  long  retain  their  appointments. 
Hence,  I  should  always  recommend  a 
servant  to  practise  rigidly  this  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and 
however  provoked  he  may  be  at  the 
time,  he  will  find  in  the  long  nm  that 
he  will  gain  in  his  own  self-respect  and 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  advance  his  interests. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  cringing  ser- 
vility, and  few  like  it ;  but  no  one  is 
pleased  by  having  his  orders  disobeyed, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  limit  to  obedience,  for 
no  servant  can  be  expected  to  do  what 
he  considers  positively  wrong  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  seldom  be 
placed  in  such  a  position.  In  fine, 
then,  the  duties  of  a  servant  may  be 
summed  up  as  consisting  in  a  constant 
and  earnest  desire  to  do  that  which  he 
engages  to  do,  not  only  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  also  to  that  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  when  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  to  submit  his  own  to  that  of 
the  person  who  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  priority. 


Sect,  a.— DUTY  OF  THE 
EMPLOYER  TO  THE 
SERVANT. 

520.  General  Remarks. 

Whilst  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  servant  is  plain  and  straightforward, 
that  to  be  followed  by  the  employer  is 
not  always  so  clear.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  servants  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  their  interests  are 
antagonistic  to  those  of  their  employers, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  what  ii  best  for  them, 
without  injuring  tlie  master  or  mistress. 


The  duty  to  one's  neighbour  clearly 
applies  in  this  case,  in  theory  at  all 
events,  and  if  it  could  be  fully  carried 
out,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I 
should.    There  is  nothing  more  painful 
to  witness  than  the   treatment  of  a 
servant  in  a  way  which  we  should  not 
like  to  submit  to  ourselves;   and  yet 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  I  fully 
believe  that  the  Scriptural  rule,  if  carried 
out,  will  fail.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  rarely  tried  for  many 
years  together,  but  that  by  the  time 
the  servant  finds  out  that  the  master  is 
really  what  he  professes  to  be,  the 
former  has  committed  some  gross  act 
which  has  properly  drawn  down  upon 
him  a  dismissal  from  the  further  super- 
intendence of  the  latter.      If  a  well- 
disposed  child  is  takeni  from  a  pro- 
perly conducted  school,  and  placed  at 
service  with  a  master  and  mistress  who 
will  treat  her  as  they  would  themselves 
desire  to  be  treated  under  similar  con- 
ditions, the  result  will  be  in  a  majority 
of  cases  a  most  gratifying  one ;  and  if 
this  could  be  done  more  frequently, 
tsae  present  feeling  might  perhaps  be 
broken  through.     But  the  experiment, 
to  be  successful,  requires  all  the  ele- 
ments to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  work- 
ing, which  will  seldom  be  the  case  ;  for 
either  the  disposition  of  the  child -will 
be  naturally  bad,  or  it  will  be  spoiled 
at  home,  or  the  school  will  be  mis- 
managed, or,   finally,   the  master  or 
mistress,  or  more  commonly  both,  will 
be  inadequate  to  the  task.     We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  up 
a  child  properly,  even  when  it  knows 
that  it  possesses  the  love  of  it^  parents, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  give  up  any- 
thing to  secure  its  welfare.     Now,  if 
this  is  confessedly  hard  of  execution, 
how  much  more  so  is  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a  person  who  feels  that 
he  or  she  is  only  employed  to  do  that 
which   is  disagreeable    to   the    party 
making  the  engagement,  and  wno  is 
fully  aware  that  either,  fiom  caprice 
or  misconception,  a  forfeiture  of  favour 
and  occupation  may  take  place.     The 
first  thing,  therefore,  whi<^  should  be 
done  in  the  management  of  servants, 
is  to  gain  their  confidence,  so  as  to 
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make  them  feci  that  they  have  some 
certain  and  sure  guide  by  which  to 
shape  their  course.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  whiJe  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  that  this  shall  be  positively  de- 
pended on,  but  by  comparison  it  may 
be  ;  and  when  it  is  the  case,  one  great 
difficulty  on  both  sides  is  resolved. 
Consistency  I  hold  to  be  the  great 
principle  of  management,  whether  of 
small  bodies  or  large ;  and  even  ex- 
treme severity,  if  fixed  and  unerring, 
is  better  than  alternate  fits  of  over- 
indulgence and  the  reverse.  A  servant, 
like  a  child,  and  in  fact  like  every 
human  being,  will  often  commit  a  fault, 
and  will  require  to  be  corrected  in  some 
way  ;  but  if  this  is  sometimes  entirely  ' 
omitted,  and  at  others  the  correction 
is  administered  without  the  previous  ' 
existence  of  a  fault,  a  bitter  feeling  of 
injustice  and  oppression  is  sure  to  be 
engendered,  which  invariably  leads  to 
a  destruction  of  all  those  fine  and 
generous  feelings  of  mutual  depend- 
ence which  every  person  would  like  to 
encourage  in  others,  however  much  he 
may  in  his  own  person  oppose  their 
development.  Except  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  nothing  can  be  more 
oeautifttl  than  that  sometimes  existing 
between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed; and,  though  rare,  instances 
are  not  unknown,  even  in  these  de- 
generate days,  of  servants  bearing  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  starvation 
rather  than  desert  in  their  adversity 
those  who  have  treated  them  well  and 
kindly  in  their  prosperity.  But,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  we  must  not 
expect  this  state  of  perfection  as  a  rule, 
and  we  must  therefore  treasure  the  ex- 
ception the  more  when  we  meet  with 
it.  The  ordinary  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  servant  is  a  very  different  one ; 
and  the  master  who  attempts  to  carry 
out  his  theory  of  perfectibility  will  end 
by  condemning  all  servants  as  alike 
unfit  to  be  trusted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employer  who  expects,  by 
simply  issuing  his  orders,  to  prevent 
all  gossiping,  or  idling,  or  consorting 
with  **  foll9wers,"  will  equally  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  will  in  most  cases  fail 
even  more  signally  than  the  believer 


in  Utopia.  Servants  have  their  feelings 
and  passions  as  strong  as,  or  perhaps 
often  stronger  than,  their  masters,  and 
they  will  mdulge  them  somehow  or 
other.  It  becomes  a  question,  there- 
fore, how  far  they  may  safely  do  so 
without  any  injury,  or  with  as  little  as 
possible,  to  either  party.  It  appears 
hard  to  prevent  all  socixd  intercourse 
among  servants  and  their  friends,  by 
forbidding  the  admittance  of  any 
visitors  at  all ;  and  many  experienced 
housekeepers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  allow  them  at  stated  times 
than  to  risk  the  addition  of  the  crime 
of  hypocrisy.  Others,  again,  contend 
that  if  visitors  of  any  kind  are  admit- 
ted, those  of  an  improper  character 
are  sure  to  be  included,  and  that  the 
larder  and  cellar  suffer  in  consequence. 
From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  both  systems,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  both  are  more  or  less 
detective  ;  for  while  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  servants,  as  a  class,  are  not 
to  be  trusted  implicitly,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  every  well-thinking  person 
would  wish  them  to  be,  I  am  also  sure 
that  an  excessive  and  stringent  pro- 
hibition of  all  visitors  is  equally,  or 
even  more,  objectionable.  Solitary 
confinement  we  know  to  t>e  the  most 
severe  punishment  in  the  power  of 
man  to  inflict ;  and  no  force  short  of 
stone  and  iron  will  compel  the  sub- 
mission to  it :  hence,  the  servant  who 
is  ordered  to  hold  no  intercourse  what- 
ever with  her  fellows,  is  sure  to  disobey 
as  far  as  she  dare,  and  the  very  act  of 
deception  leads  to  other  and  worse 
faults.  If,  however,  the  mistress  will 
permit  on  certain  days  any  respectable 
visitor  to  enter,  with  or  without  re- 
freshment, there  is  an  end  to  all  rea- 
sonable ground  for  complaint.  It  is 
well  in  all  cases  that  the  servant  should 
announce  the  fact,  and  give  up  the 
name  and  degree  of  acquaintance  which 
she  has  with  the  person  making  the 
visit.  In  this  way  there  is  some  check 
upon  improper  intimacies,  and  yet 
there  is  an  obvious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  indulge  her 
servant 
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521.  Customaiy  Fradds 

Are  in  all  cases  the  fault  of  the  master 
or  mistress,- for  without  their  conni- 
vance and  permission  they  could  not 
take  place.  If  the  tradesmen  supply- 
ing the  house  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
cook  or  butler,  it  cannot  occasion  sur- 
prise that  they  should  endeavour  to 
curry  favour  with  them  by  a  present  of 
a  value  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
custom.  In  process  of  time  this  has 
gone  on  until  it  has  become  the  rule, 
in  most  towns  of  any  size,  for  the  mar- 
keting servant  to  receive  a  distinct  per- 
centage upon  the  outlay,  either  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  goods;  and  this 
rule  prevails,  I  am  afraid,  with  all 
classes  of  servants — from  the  cook  to 
the  house-steward.  Indeed,  in  all 
trades  it  is  now  the  custom  to  present 
a  certain  sum  to  the  party  bringmg  the 
order,  being,  in  fact,  a  commission, 
and  this  is  calculated  in  the  price; 
that  is  to  say,  if  th»  agent  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  demand  it,  and  to  retnave  the 
dealin^^  on  its  refusal.  In  many  large 
establishments  the  Christmas  fees  are, 
to  a  large  amount,  paid  to  servants  of 
all  classes  who  have  the  means  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  payment  by  a  real 
or  pretended  power  of  removing  the 
custom.  Now,  all  this  is  at  once  put 
an  end  to  if  the  master  and  mistress 
take  care  to  select  their  tradesmen, 
and  to  make  all  the  payments  with  their 
own  hands.  It  is  too  often  by  attempts 
to  save  trouble  that  servants  are  led 
into  temptation  by  their  employers  ; 
and  in  this  way,  most  assuredly,  they 
are  really  and  truly  led  into  temptation. 
One  great  advantage  in  the  modem 
system  of  co-operative  stores  is  that 
they  do  away  with  this  abuse  ;  for  the 
practice  with  them  almost  invariably 
is  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  give 
the  order  directly,  and  in  many  cases 
personally,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  servant.  Thus  one  great  saving 
ifi  effected;  and  the  retail  traders 
who  make  a  great  outcry  against 
these  co-operations,  have  only  to 
thank  themselves  when  they  find 
that  they  cannot  well  deny  the 
allegation. 


Sect.    3.  — ANTAGONISM   OF 
MASTER  AND   SERVANT. 

522.  Evil  Tendencies. 

From  the  foregoing  sections  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties  are  "wide  as  the  poles 
asunder ;"  and  such  is  unhappily  the 
fact  in  the  present  day,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly  otherwise, 
and  may  be  so  again.  If  both  would 
only  see  their  true  interests  distinctly, 
they  would  in  many  instances  amend 
their  proceedings,  and  while  the  servant 
would  attend  more  to  the  wishes  of 
his  master,  the  latter  would  also  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  his  servant.  When 
human  beings  are  spoken  to  as  if  they 
were  convicted  felons,  no  one  can 
wonder  that  they  should  partially  act 
up  to  the  character  given  them,  or  at 
all  events  that  they  should  indulge  in 
petty  larceny  instead  of  felony.  We 
do  not,  perhaps,  very  often  now  hear 
this  peremptory  style,  but  many  times 
in  my  life  I  have  been  an  unwilling 
witness  to  accusations  of  theft,  or  some 
eoual  crime,  with  a  sharp  imputation 
ot  added  insolence  when  the  crime 
was  denied.  A  servant  when  accused 
of  such  an  offence  is  painfully  situated, 
for  if  silent,  the  act  is  admitted,  and  ijf 
he  denies  it  he  is  insolent.  Some 
people  "never  allow  an  answer," 
which  appears  to  me  a  most  unjust 
and  unwarrantable  proceeding.  To 
an  order  no  answer  is  perhaps  justi- 
fiable, but  when  a  crime  or  an  o^ence 
is  imputed,  surely  a  reply  is  not  only 
allowable,  but  it  is  called  for  by  all 
the  rules  of  justice  and  propriety. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  very  few  of 
us  are  fit  for  the  command  either 
of  servants,  children,  or  selves  ;  and 
that  the  less  fit  we  are,  the  more 
we  are  inclined  to  shift  the  blame 
which  truly  devolves  upon  us  to 
those  shoulders  which  cannot  re- 
move the  load.  Hence  arises,  in 
many  cases,  that  feeling  of  injustice 
done  and  of  class-prejudice  which 
prevents  the  possibility  of  any  one, 
however  perfect,  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  a  beneficial  result. 
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Sect.  4.— ENUMERATION  OF 
THE  SERVANTS  HEREIN 
ALLUDED  TO. 

523.  Remarks. 

In  this  book,  incomes  above  ;£'i5oo 
a-year  are  not  included,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  not  be  alluded  to. 
Those  only  which  are  calculated  for 
the  above  establishment,  as  well  as 
the  servants  required  for  the  three 
inferior  grades,  will  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  enumeration  : — 

524.  Servants  suited  to  Income. 

First. — An  income  of  ;f  1500  a-year, 
clear  of  all  other  expenditure,  and 
devoted  solely  to  housekeeping  and 
rental,  will  afford  the  following  ser- 
vants : — 1st,  a  butler,  or  man-servant 
out  of  livery ;  2nd,  a  coachman  or 
groom  ;  3rd,  one  or  two  house-maids ; 
4th,  a  cook  ;  5th,  a  lady's-maid,  or  a 
nursery  maid,  or  sometimes  both. 

Second. — ^The  income  No.  2  will 
only  afford  three  servants,  viz.  : — ist, 
a  page,  or  a  general  man-servant,  or  a 
parlour-maid;  2nd,  a  house-maid;  and, 
3rd,  a  cook.  This  provides  also  for 
the  keeping  of  a  single  horse  or  pony 
and  carriage.  If,  however,  the  family 
is  a  large  one,  a  young  lady's  maid 


must  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  dresses  at  home,  and  in  that  case 
a  horse  cannot  be  afforded. 

Third. — The  income  No.  3  will  not 
allow  even  of  the  above  domestics, 
and  a  maid-of-all-work  must  be  the 
means  of  doing  what  is  required, 
aided  in  some  cases  by  a  girl,  or  in 
others,  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  family. 

Fourth. — ^The  income  No.  4  is 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  family  in  the  shape  of 
lodging,  food,  and  raiment,  and  tnere- 
fore  no  servant  can  be  kept,  or,  at  all 
events,  only  such  a  young  girl  as  it  is 
quite  useless  here  to  allude  to. 

525.  The  Various  Servants 

Here  to  be  described,  with  their  duties, 
will  therefore  be — 1st,  the  mea-ser- 
vants,  consisting  of  the  but^^  the 
general  man-servant^  in  or  out  of 
livery^  QxA  the  page  ;  2nd,  the  females, 
as  the  lad^s-maidy  the  parlour-maid, 
the  house-maid,  and  the  cook.  Besides 
these,  the  gardener,  the  coachman, 
the  laundry-maid,  and  the  dairy- 
maid, will  be  treated  of  under  the 
respective  heads  of  the  Garden, 
the  Stable^  the  Laimdiy,  and  the 
Dairy. 


CHAPTER  11. 
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Sect.  I.— THEIR  DUTIES. 
526.  The  Butler. 

In  superior  establishments  to  those 
which  come  under  our  consideration 
here,  the  butler  is  a  very  important 
personage,  and  in  appearance  is  oflen 
the  most  so  in  the  house ;  but  though 
generally  dignified  with  the  same 
appellation,  he  is  in  middle  life  shorn 
of  a  good  deal  of  his  honours,  and 
b  really  a  man-servant-of-all-work, 
often  undertaking  an  immense  number 
of  duties,   from  cleaning  shoes  and 


knives  and  forks  up  to  the  cellar 
management— though  in  this  last  de- 
partment the  master  generally  exercises 
a  wholesome  control,  and  keeps  the 
key  under  his  own  hands.  It  very 
often  happens  that  a  boy  to  clean  the 
boots  and  shoes  is  provided,  who 
comes  for  a  part  of  the  day,  or  else, 
when  in  the  country,  he  hlls  up  his 
time  between  the  garden  and  these  yet 
more  dirty  occupations.  Still  in  num- 
berless instances  the  butler  undertakes 
the  following  duties  : — ist,  the  cellar, 
including  bottling  wine  and  stacking 
it,  brewing  beer,  bottling  cider,  and  aU 
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the  incidentals  peculiar  to  these  de-  ] 
partments,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  ' 
a  regular  brewers ;  2nd,  cleaning  boots  j 
and  shoes  and  brushing  clothes  ;  3rd, 
cleaning  plate  and  knives  and  forks, 
and  waiting  at  table ;  4th,  answering 
the  front-door  bell,  and  that  of  the 
sitting-room  inhabited  by  the  elder 
branches  of  the  family.  These  offices 
will  take  up  the  whole  of  a  man's 
time ;  and  during  his  meals,  and  the 
hours  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  occu- 
pied in  brewing  or  other  cellar  duties, 
it  is  usual  for  the  house-maid  to  attend 
to  the  bells  and  answer  their  summons 
for  him.  It  will  be  manifest  that  a 
servant  of  this  description  requires 
considerable  aptitude  for  his  office,  and 
he  should  be  quick,  yet  methodical ; 
for  without  a  combination  of  these 
qualities  he  will  scarcely  get  through 
his  multifarious  occupations.  He 
must,  also,  possess  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance and  a  good  address,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  giving  and  receiving 
messages,  and  answering  inquiries  at 
the  door  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
temper  is  often  tried  a  good  deal  in 
this  situation,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  many  offices  are  combined  and 
concentrated  in  one — a  good  temper 
therefore  is  very  desirable.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  usual  routine  by  which  the 
work  is  arranged  so  as  to  get  through 
all  during  the  day  when  the  establish- 
ment is  in  the  country :  in  London  the 
hours  are  considerably  later,  often  two 
hours  or  more.  Begin  at  6  o'clock, 
a.m.,  with  the  regular  dirty  work, 
such  as  boot  and  shoe  cleaning  and 
knife  cleaning,  when  it  is  not  done  by 
a  boy ;  this  will  take  an  hour  in  most 
families,  even  with  the  aid  of  Kent's 
knife-cleaner.  At  7  o'clock,  brush 
the  clothes  of  the  gentlemen,  and  re- 
turn them  either  by  the  housemaid  or 
by  self.  At  7.30,  lay  breakfast.  At  8, 
his  own  breakfast.  From  8. 30  till  9. 30, 
attending  family  breakfast.  From 
9.30  till  10,  washing  plate  used  at 
breakfast,  cleaning  urn,  &c.  From 
10  till  luncheon  time,  nu&y  be  devoted 
to  cellar  occupations,  if  necessary,  or, 
in  the  regular  way,  to  answering  the 
bells.    At  I  p.m.  luncheon  has  to  be 


laid  and  removed ;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  hour  of  dinner  liis  time  is 
filled  up  with  his  own  dinner,  washing 
and  cleaning  plate,  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring lamps,  rubbing  the  dining- 
table,  which  most  house-maids  give  up 
to  the  man-servant  as  beyond  their 
powers.  Next  comes  the  laying  the 
dinner,  waiting  at  table,'  and  washing 
the  plate  used;  afterwards,  removing 
everything,  and  finally  taking  in  tea 
and  coffee,  which,  with  the  attendance 
on  the  drawing-room  bell,  completes 
the  day's  duties;  and  these,  though 
apparently  little,  are  so  broken  m 
upon  by  conflicting  occupations,  that 
a  great  waste  of  time  is  occasioned. 
Thus,  when  a  butler  is  engaged  in 
deaning  his  plate,  he  must  have  an 
apron  on  and  his  coat  off:  while  so 
occupied  a  bell  rings — off  goes  his 
apron  and  on  is  pulled  his  coat  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  with  a  hasty  wash  of 
the  hands  (the  necessity  for  which 
however  is  avoided  by  wearing  gloves), 
he  runs  to  the  front -door  or  the  apart- 
ment indicated  by  the  bell.  This 
interruption  perhaps  occurs  from  half- 
a-dozen  to  a  dozen  times  during  his 
plate  cleaning,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  takes  him  a  longer 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
These  several  duties  form  separate 
sections,  to  be  hereafter  more  fully 
particularised. 

527.  The  General  Man-servant. 

This  servant,  whether  in  or  out  of 
livery,  combines  the  duties  described 
in  the  last  section  with  those  of  the 
stable-man,  and  often  of  the  gardener 
as  well.  He  is  truly  a  jack  of  all 
trades,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
when  too  much  is  attempted,  he  is 
master  of  none.  No  servant  will 
undertake  such  a  situation,  combining 
so  many  offices,  if  he  can  get  an 
appointment  to  any  one  of  them ;  and 
it  is  only  therefore  by  an  incompetent 
or  young  servant  that  this  situation  is 
generally  filled.  Still  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  such  I  have  known,  where 
men  like  to  be  full  of  employment  of  a 
varied  character,  and  are  not  over 
particular  as  to  the  con-ect  fulfilment 
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of  the  several  details  of  their  work. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  a 
man  who  has  just  been  dressing  a 
horse,  after  coming  in  from  an  airing, 
to  be  as  clean  in  his  person  and  as 
unruffled  in  his  appearance  as  if  he 
had  not  quitted  his  pantry  except  to 
answer  a  bell,  and  therefore  every 
allowance  must  be  made  in  such  a 
case ;  but  beyond  this,  which  cannot 
be  got  over,  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  failure.  If  a  man  is  quick 
and  sharp  in  acquiring  knowledge,  he 
will  easily  master  not  only  the  details 
of  his  intexlial  duties,  but  enough  of 
the  management  of  the  stable  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  a  single  horse' 
or  pony  in  tolerable  condition.  Of 
course  the  house-maid  must  undertake 
the  answering  the  bell  in  such  a  case, 
as  he  will  be  wholly  incapable  of 
attending  to  it ;  nor  will  he  nnd  time 
for  much  cellar-duty,  or  for  cleaning 
many  boots  and  shoes.  Except  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  duties,  his  will 
not  differ  from  the  plan  set  forth  in 
the  last  section.  When  this  servant 
is  furnished  with  a  livery,  he  has 
generally  two  suits  a  year,  which  are 
not  more  than  enough  to  keep  him 
tidy,  in  consequence  of  the  multifarious 
nature  of  his  occupations.  A  stable- 
dress,  or  over-alls,  will  also  be  re- 
3uired,  to  enable  him  to  get  through 
lat  work ;  but  this  will  last  him  from 
one  to  two  years.  The  details  of  his 
duties  will  also  be  comprehended 
under  the  various  sections  alluded  to 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

528.  The  Page, 

This  servant  is  merely  a  younger 
variety  of  the  general  man-servant ; 
but  he  is  always  in  livery,  with  a  short 
jacket  and  a  profusion  of  buttons, 
from  which  he  has  received  the  name 
so  commonly  applied  to  him.  The 
work  apportioned  to  him  will  be  of  a 
very  similar  nature  to  that  above 
described  in  par.  526  ;  but,  of  course, 
he  is  not  expected  to  do  it  as  well. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  lad  in  this 
situation,  if  well  instructed  under  a 
butler  in  a  previous  place,  will  get 
through  an  immense  amount  of  work 


with  credit  to  himself,  provided  always 
that  he  is  supeiTised  by  a  master  or 
mistress,  who  sees  that  he  does  what 
is  necessary.  Young  people  seldom 
have  old  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
and  however  capable  they  may  be, 
and  theoretically  willing  to  do  their 
duty,  yet  there  are  always  temptations 
of  some  kind  to  take  them  off,  and 
as  a  consequence  something  is  neg;- 
lected ;  either  the  morning's  bed 
occupies  too  much  of  that  precious 
time,  or  some  other  engrossing  occu- 
pation throws  them  back,  and  then 
some  part  of  the  work  must  be  omitted 
which,  with  a  distribution  of  hours 
already  fully  occupied,  prevents  them 
from  making  up  the  time  lost,  and  as 
a  consequence  confusion  ensues.  But 
with  an  overlooking;  eye,  these  little 
lapses  are  not  so  likely  to  occur ;  and 
then  a  page  will  often  make  a  house- 
hold appear  very  comfortable,  and 
indeed  really  feel  so. 


Sect  a.— WAGES    AND 
MAINTENANCE. 

529.  Men-Servants'  Wages. 

The  Butler  in  a  nobleman's  family 
receives  a  very  high  salary,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  responsibility,  and  to  his 
knowledge  of  his  duties,  including 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  wine 
trade  as  would  fit  him  to  conduct  the 
business  of  a  wine  merchant.  But  in 
such  families  as  are  provided  for  by 
the  expenditure  in  housekeeping  of 
;f  1500  a  year,  from  ;f  30  to  £$0  wiU  be 
the  wages  paid.  When  a  general 
servant  in  livery  is  kept,  he  will 
usually  receive  from  ;^I5  to  £2$,  with 
one  or  two  suits  of  livery  per  year, 
amounting  in  cost  to  £^  or  ^  12  more. 
The  page  will  receive  wages  differ- 
ing widely  in  amount,  from  nothing  to 
;^5  or  £10  per  year,  and  one  or  two 
suits  of  clothes,  costing  about  £'i  per 
suit. 

530.  ^Board-wages 

Vary  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  week.  If 
beer  is  not  included  in  the  board,  2s. 
per  week  is  the  sum  usually  paid  to 
each  man-servant. 
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531.  The  Cost  of  Boarding 

In-door  male  servants  is  calculated  at 
from;^l8  or;^20  to  /'30  a-year,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  diet.  Many 
men-servants  require  meat  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  beer  ; 


but  to  young  men  and  boys  a  meat 
dinner  only  is  given,  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  breakfast  and  supper.  I 
have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  extra 
expenses  in  various  ways  attaching  to 
men-servants,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  usual  estimate  is  much  too  low. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FEMALE    SERVANTS. 


Sect.  I.— THEIR  DUTIES. 
532.  The  Lady's-maid. 

The  Lady's-maid  and  the  Young 
Lady's-maid  are  only  two  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  both  being  employed 
solely  in  waiting  upon  the  ladies  of 
the  family  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled, but  the  former  being  in  the 
service  of  the  mistress,  while  the  latter 
has  the  care  of  one  or  more  young 
ladies.  The  lady's-maid  is  therefore 
considered  a  more  responsible  office, 
and  being  in  constant  communication 
with  the  feminine  head  of  the  house, 
she  is  looked  upon  with  some  degree 
of  respect.  Her  duties  are  to  assist  in 
iier  mistress's  toilet,  brush  her  hair,  &c. , 
whenever  she  changes  her  attire,  and 
in  fact  to  make  herself  generally  use- 
ful to  her  mistress  in  the  dressing- 
room.  She  ought  to  be  an  adept  at  the 
arrangement  of  dress,  both  in  regard 
to  material  and  colour,  without  which 
she  cannot  herself  either  select  what  is 
becoming,  or  judge  of  the  effect  when 
the  selection  has  been  made  by  others. 
She  has  nothing  to  do,  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  furniture  of  the  room  or 
tlie  cleaning  of  it,  which  duties  are 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the 
house-maid  ;  but  in  some  families  the 
dressing-room  is  entirely  arranged  by 
the  lady's-maid,  with  the  exception  of 
the  grate,  which  is  always  cleaned  and 
the  fire  lighted  by  the  house-maid. 
Dressmaking,  getting  up  fine  linen, 
millinery,  and  mending  are  also  part 
of  the  duties  of  this  servant,  which  will 
be  found  severally  treated  of  under  their 


respective  heads.  The  young  lady's- 
maid  is  especially  useful  in  these  last 
occupations ;  and  in  large  families  she 
is  kept  constantly  employed  in  keeping 
the  young  ladies'  wardrobes  in  a  proper 
state,  without  being  able  to  do  much 
more  in  the  way  of  aiding  their  toilets 
than  to  superintend  them,  which  at 
their  age  is  all  they  require. 

533.  The  Parlour-maicl. 

In  many  establishments,  and  not- 
ably country  ones,  a  parlour-maid  is 
kept  instead  of  a  man-servant,  the 
boots  and  shoes  being  in  that  case 
always  cleaned  by  some  boy  or  gar- 
dener. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man- 
servant in  the  house  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  adding  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, at  least  £^0  or  ;f  60  to  the 
kitchen  expenses,  and  leading  to 
various  kinds  of  annoyances  in  ad- 
dition. Those  who  go  much  into 
society,  either  in  London  or  the  coun- 
try, are  however  almost  compelled  to 
inflict  this  nuisance  on  themselves,  as 
it  is  considered  by  many  people  one 
of  the  tests  of  their  position,  and  if  it 
is  not  carried  out,  they  will  find  them- 
selves excluded  from  the  visiting  lists 
of  people  with  whom  they  may  desire 
to  associate  on  equal  terms.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
considerations,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
great  saving  will  be  effected,  and 
much  more  comfort  secured  by  the 
substitution  of  a  good  parlour-maid 
for  the  man-servant  Women  servants 
of  a  suitable  height  and  gifted  with 
ordinary  intelligence  wait  at  table 
better  than  most  men,  while  there  is 
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the  great  advantage  that,  in  case  of  an 
addition  to  the  party  the  hoose-maid 
can  be  called  in  to  assist,  which  never 
answers  well  with  a  butler.  I  have 
never  seen  such  comfortable  and  well- 
ordered  establishments  as  several  I 
could  name  where  this  plan  is  adopted, 
and  I  can  strongly  reconmiend  it.  with 
the  exceptions  I  have  named.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  the 
butler,  the  parlour-maid  often  under- 
takes to  dust  the  dining  room,  and 
attend  to  one  bed  room. 

534.  The  House -maid. 

The  House-maid  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  cleaning,  except  in  those  establish- 
ments where  her  only  fellow-servant  is 
a  cook,  in  which  case  she  is  expected  to 
wait  at  table,  and  answer  the  bells, 
both  of  the  front-door  and  those  of 
the  family.  She  begins  her  duties  by 
cleaning  out  the  grates  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  having  first  laid  down  a  canvas 
cloth  to  prevent  any  soiling  of  the 
carpet  or  rug;  the  grate  is  then  cleaned, 
and  the  fire  lighted,  if  in  the  winter,  and 
afterwards  the  carpet  and  furniture  are 
brushed  or  rubbed  and  dusted — then 
being  put  in  their  proper  places.  When 
this  is  done  her  breakfast  is  taken,  by 
which  time  the  bedrooms  are  vacated, 
and  she  can  enter  them  to  open  the 
windows,  remove  the  slops,  and  open 
the  bed-clothes.  After  this  she  eiUier 
re-makes  the  beds,  or,  on  certain  days, 
she  cleans  the  grates,  washes  the  floors, 
or  sweeps  the  carpets — all  which 
will  be  found  treated  on  at  greater 
length  at  page  236,  under  the  various 
heads  of  **  Cleaning."  The  stairs  are 
swept  down  after  the  bedrooms,  and 
then  the  house-maid  is  ready  for  any 
other  work  which  she  may  have  to  do, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
establishment.  If  a  general  man- 
servant or  page  is  kept,  she  will  have 
to  wash  up  the  tea-things  and  glass ; 
but  in  superior  establL'»hments  this  is 
done  by  tne  footman  or  butler.  Again, 
when  no  male  servant  is  kept,  the 
house-maid  has  the  care  of  the  silver, 
and  sometimes  even  cleans  the  knives 
and  forks  and  boots  and  shoes,  though 
these  are  generally  part  of  the  duties 


of  the  cook.  The  waiting  at  table 
also  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  house-maid, 
where  no  male  is  kept,  so  that  after 
her  cleaning  duties  are  performed  she 
will  find  her  hands  full  till  evening, 
when  she  has  to  re-enter  the  bedrooms 
and  remove  what  slops  have  been 
made,  turn  down  the  bed-clothes  and 
arrange  the  curtains  both  of  the  beds 
and  windows.  Besides  these  duties, 
the  house-maid  has  also  to  attend  to 
the  clothes  as  they  come  from  the 
wash,  to  mend  them,  and  to  air  them 
when  required  for  use. 

535.  The  Cook. 
The  kitchen  duties  of  the  cook  will 
fall  more  properly  under  the  head  of 
Cookerv,  out  beyond  this  in  small 
establishments  the  work  is  so  divided 
that  the  cook  often  takes  a  small  part 
of  the  house-maid's  duties,  assisting 
her  in  .making  the  beds,  and  often 
cleaning  and  taking  charge  of  one  or 
two  sitting-rooms  and  the  entrance- 
hall.  Besides  this,  she  is  mistress  of 
the  kitchen,  and  arranges  all  the  meals 
as  she  pleases.  She  has  to  clean  all 
her  kitchen  utensils,  wash  up  the  din- 
ner-plates and  dishes,  and  warm  them 
ready  for  use.  When  neither  a  man 
nor  a  boy  is  kept,  the  cook  cleans  the 
knives  and  forks,  and  sometimes  the 
boots  and  shoes ;  but  all  these  modi- 
fications ot  the  regular  allotment  of 
duties  depend  so  much  upon  the  ever- 
varying  arcumstances  of  each  case,  that 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  first 
thing  for  the  cook  to  do  is  to  light  her 
fire,  she  then  gets  ready  the  kitchen 
breakfast,  after  partaking  of  which  she 
may  either  at  once  prepare  for  the 
family  breakfast,  or  else  she  begins 
some  other  work,  according  to  her 
usual  routine.  After  breakfast  she 
receives  her  orders  from  her  mistress, 
and,  if  necessary,  goes  out  to  market ; 
on  returning  from  which  the  kitchen 
dinner  must  be  prepared,  and  some- 
times, at  the  same  time,  the  family 
lunch.  After  this  comes  the  cooking 
for  dinner,  and  then  the  washing  up^ 
which,  with  the  kitchen  tea,  concludes  \ 
her  labours,  and  she  may  then  generally 
find  some  little  time  for  her  own  work. 
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536.  The  Maid  of  aU  Work. 

As  this  servant  is  the  general  drudge, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  do  everything 
in  order,  and  yet  to  be  ready  at  a 
minute's  notice  to  do  anything  else  that 
is  wanted  by  any  member  of  the  family. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  proceeding; 
but  in  those  feimilies  where  a  maid-of- 
all-work  b  kept  with  anything  like 
comfort,  it  is  usual  to  avoid  interfering 
with  her  regular  work,  by  which  much 
time  is  saved  as  well  as  temper.  It  is 
only  by  great  forecast  and  method  that 
any  servant  can  eet  through  all  the 
various  duties  of  a  house  without 
destroying  her  own  health  or  the  com- 
fort ot  the  establishment ;  but  with 
a  possession*  of  this  happy  faculty, 
joined  to  great  quickness  and  aptitude, 
and  some  thought  and  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  family,  it  is  possible, 
as  I  can  testily  from  personal  observa- 
tion^ to  perform  the  task  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties.  Bed-making,  where 
feadier-beos  are  used,  can  scarcely  be 
effected  properly  by  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  therefore  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  often  aid  in  the  process,  and 
sometimes  also  in  making  puddings 
and  pastry ;  but  beyond  this,  the  clever 
maid-of-all-work  can  manage  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary ;  the  waiting  at  table 
being,  however,  merely  an  apology  for 
what  is  really  a  task  more  fitted  for 
another  person  who',  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cooking  department.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  lighten 
the  labour,  it  is  a  most  onerous  place, 
and  it  is  generally  only  taken  as  a 
steppinff-stone  to  "future  greatness." 
In  youm,  a  constant  habit  of  working 
is  to  be  encouraged,  and  will  do  good 
rather  than  harm  for  some  years  to- 
gether; but  in  later  years  the  health 
will  not  bear  this  perpetual  whirl,  and 
then  the  maid-of-all-work  subsides  into 
the  porUy  cook  or  the  tidy  housemaid, 


accordingto  her  tastes  andher  fitness  for 
either  position.  When  a  servant  con- 
tinues as  maid-of-all-work  through  life, 
it  is  either  from  inaptitude  or  from  her 
slovenly  appearance  or  manners,  or 
because  from  her  bad  temper  she  can- 
not agree  with  her  fellow-servant,  and 
prefers  her  own  company  to  any 
other. 


Sect.  2.— WAGES  AND  MAIN- 
TENANCE. 

537.  Wages  of  Female  Servants. 

Lady's-Maids  generally  have  from  18 
to  25  guineas  a  year ;  young  lad)r's- 
maids,  12  to  lo  guineas;  parlour- 
maids 18  to  22  guineas ;  house-maids 
14  to  18  guineas ;  cooks  15  to  25 
guineas  ;  and  maids-of-all-work,  from 
4  to  12  guineas.  These  sums  some- 
times include  tea  and  sugar  and  wash- 
ing ;  but  if  not,  these  are  either  found 
by  the  mistress  or  she  gives  two 
guineas  extra  for  the  tea  and  sugar 
and  one  guinea  for  washing. 

538.  Board -Wages 

Of  female  servants  are  usually 
reckoned  at  12s.  per  week,  including 
beer. 

539.  The  Maintenance 

Of  female  servants  will  seldom  cost 
more  than  £2.0  to  £i^  a  year  each, 
and  often  not  so  much,  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  family  and  the  appe- 
tite and  habits  of  the  individual.  Some 
servants  appear  to  live  on  air,  but  these 
are  rare  exceptions ;  the  general  run 
will  average  about  what  I  have  fixed 
as  the  ordinary  cost — in  such  families 
as  those  which  are  here  included.  The 
maid-of-all-work  is  generally  supposed 
to  live  on  little  more  than  the  leavings 
of  the  table,  but  in  bread  and  meat 
alone  she  must  still  make  a  consider- 
able difference. 
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CHAPTER   IVr 

HIRING  AND  DISCHARGING  SERVANTS. 


Sect.!.— HIRING  SERVANTS. 
54a  Menials  and  Apprentices. 

Two  kinds  of  domestic  servants  are 
recognized  by  the  law,  viz.,  mmials, 
or  such  adult  servants  as  live  ifvithin  the 
household  of  a  master ;  and  apprentices, 
whose  services  are  regulated  by  deed 
of  indenture,  and  who  are  generally 
'bound  by  the  parish  officers. 

541.   If  in  ^e  Hiring  of  a  Menial 

Servant 

There  Is  no  particular  time  named,  the 
law  interprets  the  hiring  to  be  for  a 
year ;  in  which  case  a  month's  warning 
Ynust  be  given  by  either  side  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  contract,  and 
commencing  at  any  time.  If  such 
vraming  is  not  given,  and  the  master 
discharges  his  servant,  a  month's  wages 
must  be  given  in  lieu  thereof.  If  a 
female  servant  marry  before  the  expi- 
ration of  her  notice,  she  must  never- 
theless serve  out  her  term,  if  insisted 
on  by  the  master,  and  her  husband  has 
no  power  to  take  her  away. 


Sect,  a DISCHARGING 

SERVANTS. 

542.  Legal  Remarks. 

Adomestic  servantma^bedischarged 
without  notice  forincontmence  or  moral 
turpitude.  So,  also,  if  a  servant  be 
taken  into  custody  for  any  offence,  and 
Ic^ly  detained  from  his  masters  ser- 
vice, the  master  is  authorized  in  dis- 
charging him  on  payment  of  such  wages 
only  as  are  actually  due ;  but  if  the  of- 
fence for  which  the  servant  is  charged 
wascommitted  before  the  time  of  hiring, 
an  order  from  a  justice  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  warrant  his  discharge.  Any 
gnMS  misconduct  or  dereliction  of  duty, 
as  sleeping  from  home  all  night  without 
leave,  or  wilfully  absenting  himself  (or 
herself)  when  he  (or  she)  knew  he  would 


be  wanted,  authorizes  the  dismissal  of 
a  servant  witliout  warning. 


Sect.  3  — PARISH    APPREN- 
TICES. 

543.    ChurchMrardens  and    Over- 
seers, 

With  the  consent  of  two  justices,  may 
bind  or  apprentice  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  and  if  any  refuse  to  accept  such 
poor  apprentice,  they  shall  forfeit  jf  lo. 
(5  £liz.,  c.  4.) 

544.  Disputes 
Between  masters  and  apprentices  may 
be  heard  before  the  justices,  or  the 
sessions  ;  and  the  latter  may  quash  the 
indentures,  on  default  of  either  master 
or  apprentice.  If  a  parish  apprentice 
is  discharged  on  account  of  the  mis- 
conduct oithe  master,  the  justices  may 
order  the  master  to  deliver  up  the 
clothes,  and  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ;£'io,  to  place  him  with  another 
master.  (32  Geo.  III.,  c.  57.)  A  parish 
apprentice  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another,  or  dismissed,  without  the  con- 
sent of  two  justices,  under  a  penalty  of 
;f  10.  (56  Geo.  III.,  c.  139,  ss.  9,  10.) 
An  apprentice  leaving  his  master's 
service  must  serve  beyond  the  term  for 
the  time  he  has  been  absent,  if  he  be 
ordered  to  do  so  within  seven  years 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term.  If  a 
master  give  an  apprentice  licence  to 
leave,  he  cannot  afterwards  recall  it. 

545.  A  Master  may  Correct 

And  chastise  his  apprentice  for  neglect 
or  misbehaviour,  provided  it  be  done 
with  moderation ;  but  his  mistress  is 
not  entitled  to  the  same  power. 

546.     Apprentices     Misbehaving 
or  Absconding, 

May  be  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

q2 
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Sect.  4.—CHARACTERS. 
547.  A  Master 

Is  not  bound  to  give  a  servant  a 
character  ;  but  if  he  do  give  a 
character,  he  must  take  care  to  give 
a  true  one;  though,  if  the  character 
be  given  without  malice,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  no  action 
lies. 

548.  A  False  Personation 

Of  a  master  or  mistress  in  order  to 
give  a  servant  a  character,  or  the 
knowingly  giving  or  writing  a  false 
character  of  a  servant,  or  a  false  account 
of  a  former  service,  or  the  bringing  a 
false  character  by  a  servant,  or  the 
alteration  of  a  certificate  of  character, 
occasion  the  offender  to  forfeit,  upon 
conviction,  £70^  with  los.  costs.  (32 
Geo.  III.,  c  56.) 

549.  A  Representation  in  Writing, 

Signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
render  any  such  party  liable  for  any 
report  or  opinion  on  the  character, 
conduct,  credit  or  ability  of  another, 
whereby  he  may  obtain  credit,  money, 
or  goods. 


Sect.  5.— LIABILITY  OF  MAS- 
TERS AND  SERVANTS. 

550.  Masters  are  Liable, 

As  a  general  rule,  for  the  acts  of  their 
servants,  done  in  course  of  business, 
by  their  command,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. A  wife,  friend,  or  relation 
that  usually  transacts  business  for 
a  man  is  so  far  his  servant,  and  the 
principal  must  answer  for  his  or  her 
conduct. 

551.  Any  Trespass 

Committed  by  a  servant  under  the 
orders  of  his  master  is  capable  of  being 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  master,  though 
the  servant  is  not  exonerated  thereby, 
since  he  is  only  to  obey  his  master's 
lawful  commands.  If  an  innkeeper's 
servant  rob  his  guests,  the  master  is 


liable  and  must  make  restitution.  So 
if  money  is  paid  to  a  banker's  servant, 
the  banker  is  answerable  for  it ;  but  if 
paid  to  a  clergyman's  or  physician's 
servant,  whose  usual  business  is  not 
to  receive  money  for  his  master, 
and  he  embezzle  it,  it  must  be  paid 
over  agaiiL  If  a  steward  lease  a 
farm  without  the  owner's  know- 
ledge, the  latter  must  stand  to  the 
bargain,  for  this  is  the  steward's 
usual  business. 

552.  Tradesmen 

Can  recover  for  goods  supplied  to  a 
servant  upon  trust,  if  the  master 
usually  sends  him  on  that  errand,  or 
even  if  he  only  occasionally  does  so  ; 
for  the  tradesman  cannot  possibly  dis- 
tinguish between  his  coming  by  his 
master's  order  and  his  coming  upon 
his  own  authority.  But  if  the  master 
deals  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
a  tradesman  bv  himself,  or  con- 
stantly pays  nim  ready  money, 
he  is  not  answerable  for  what  hi» 
servant  buys  on  trust ;  for  here  there 
is  no  implied  order  to  trust  the 
servant. 

553.  A  Master  is  Liable  for  the 
Negligence 

Of  his  servant ;  as,  if  a  smith's  servant 
lame  a  horse  while  shoeing  him,  or  if 
a  tavern-waiter  sell  bad  >vine,  by  which 
a  person's  health  suffers,  an  action  lies 
against  the  master  and  not  against  the 
servant.  A  master  also  is  liable  if 
any  of  his  family  or  a  servant  lay  or 
cast  anything  into  the  street  or  high- 
way, to  the  injury  of  an  individual,  or 
to  the  common  nuisance  of  the  public  ; 
for  the  master  has  the  superintendence 
and  charge  of  his  household.  But 
when  the  act  of  the  servant  is  wilful^ 
the  master  is  not  responsible,  unlsss 
the  act  is  done  by  his  command  or 
with  his  assent 

554.  Servants  are  Answerable 

For  gross  carelessness  or  wilful  neglect, 
and  are  bound  to  discharge  their  duties 
with  care,  diligence,  and  fidelity  ;  but 
they  are  not  answerable  for  any  loss  or 
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injury  which  may  unavoidably  happen 
in  the  course  of  their  avocations.  The 
practice  of  some  masters  and  mistresses 
of  deducting  from  servants'  wages  the 
value  of  articles  accidentally  lost,, 
broken,  or  injured,  is  illeg^  and 
cannot  be  defended,  unless  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  at  the  time  of 
hiring  that  the  servants  should  be 
liable  to  make  good  such  damages. 


Sect.  6.— SICKNESS. 

555.  Medical   Attendance. 

An  apprentice  is  entitled  to  have 
medical  attendance  and  medicine  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  master;  but 
menial  servants,  or  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, are  not,  even  though  their 
illness  may  have  arisen  from  accidents 
in  the  master's  service.  If,  however, 
a  servant  falls  ill,  and  his  master  sends 
for  a  doctor,  the  master  must  pay,  nor 
can  he  deduct  the  amount  from  his 
servant's  wages. 

556.  Maintenance  when  111. 

If  a  servant  hired  for  a  year  happen 
within  the  time  to  fall  sick,  or  be  hurt 
or  disabled,  in  the  service  of  his 
master,  the  master  caimot  put  him 
away,  or  abate  any  part  of  his  wages 
for  that  time. 


Sect.  7.— PROPERTY  IN 

LIVERIES. 

557.    Liveries, 

Or  other  clothes,  supplied  to  the 
servant  at  the  master's  expense, 
continue  the  property  of  the  master  ; 
and  although  worn  by  the  servant, 
they  cannot  be  taken  away  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  without  the  consent  of 
the  master. 


Sect.  8.— ACTION  FOR  LOSS 
OF  SERVICE. 

558.  Legal  Remedy. 

A  master  may  bring  an  action 
against  another  for  beating  or  maiming 
his  servant,  assigning  as  a  ground  for 
the  action  a  loss  of  service ;  or  he  may 
justify  an  assault  in  his  defence ;  as, 
also,  may  a  servant  in  defence  of  his 
master.  So,  also,  a  master  may  main- 
tain an  action  against  any  person  for 
seducing  or  enticing  his  servant  awa^, 
as  well  as  against  the  servant  for 
unjustifiably  quitting  his  service.  It 
is  said  that  when  wimout  enticement  a 
servant  quits  his  service  without  just 
cause,  an  action  will  lie  against  any 
person  retaining  him  wUh  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  invthkh  he  left  his  nuutar^ 
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CLEANING. 


Sect.   I.— ARTICLES  OF 
CLOTHING. 

559.  Boots  and  Shoes 

Are  first  to  be  cleared  of  their  rough 
dirt  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
<not  a  knife,  which  is  apt  to  ait  the 
leather)  ;  they  are  then  brushed  quite 
free  from  dirt  with  the  dirt-brush. 
After  this  some  blacking  is  placed 
upon  the  blacking-brush,  and  this  is 
rapidly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface 
to  be  polished,  following  it  up  quickly 
by  the  polishing-brush,  which  must  be 
used  lightly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid 


allowing  the  blacking  to  dry  before  it 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  brush. 
If  shoes  or  boots  are  to  be  highly 
polished,  they  must  have  a  tree  placed 
within  them,  so  as  to  afford  a  firm 
resistance  to  the  brush  ;  and  the  black- 
ing must  be  applied  in  small  quantities, 
again  and  agam,  with  the  polishing- 
brush  used  in  the  intervals  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and,  when  a  txee  is  used, 
with  a  brush  in  each  hand. 

560.  Patent  Leather, 

Or  Enamelled  Leather,  requires  only 
a  little  clean  water  and  a  sponge  to 
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remove  the  dirt.  When,  however, 
the  latter  kind  is  much  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  and  dirt,  as 
in  hunting-boots,  a  liquid  sold  by 
Clarke,  of  Baker-street,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  polish, 
is  used,  and  succeeds  very  well.  It  is 
brushed  on  thinly  with  a  painter's 
brush,  and  requires  no  polishing. 

561.  Ladies'  Kid  Boots 

Are  cleaned  by  sponging  them  with  a 
moistened  sponge,  and  then  occasion- 
ally applying  a  little  ink  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time ;  or  use  the  ladies' 
blacking,  par.  563. 

562.  Boot-tops 

Are  worn  either  of  a  white  or  brown 
colour,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer.  One  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing receipts  will  serve  the  puq>ose  of 
cleaning  them.  After  the  top  is 
cleaned,  a  piece  of  paper  is  slipped 
under,  and  then  turned  back  over  the 
top,  so  as  completely  to  protect  it 
from  being  soiled  in  the  process  of 
blacking. 

Receipts  for  Cleaning  Boot- 
tops. 

No.  I. — White. 

Oxalic  acid,  i  oz. 

Finely-powdered  pumice-stone,  2  oz. 

Mbc 

No.  2. — Pale  Brown. 

Sour  milk,  3  pints. 

Muriatic  acid,  2  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid,  2  oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  i  oz. 

Mix. 

No.  3.— Cream-coloured. 

Sour  milk,  3  pints. 
Butter  of  antimony,  2  oz. 
Cream  of  tartar,  2  oz. 
Citric  acid,  i  oz. 
Alum,  2  oz.     Mix. 

No.  4.— Deep  Reddish-brown. 

Sour  milk,  3  pints. 

Sulphuric  acid,  2  oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  4  oz. 

Gum  arable,  1  oz. 

Lemon  juice,  2  oz. 

White  of  two  eggs.     Mix. 


White  Tops  require  to  be  scrubbed 
well  with  the  pumice-stone  and  oxalic 
acid,  using  a  hard  brush  ;  then  sponge 
\vith  cold  water  smoothly  in  one  direc- 
tion round  the  top,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun. 

Brown  Tops  are  not  to  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  ;  but  the  mixture  is  to  be 
laid  on  with  a  sponge,  rubbing  it  in 
till  all  the  stains  are  removed  ;  after 
which  the  liquid  is  to  be  sponged  off 
with  clean  water,  and  then  either  at 
once  dried,  or,  if  required  to  be 
polished,  the  top  must  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  dry  flannel  till  the  full  effect  is 
produced. 

563.  The  following  Receipts  for 
Blacking 

Will  be  found  useful : — 

Fine  Blacking  for  Shoes. 
Take  four  ounces  of  ivory-black, 
three  ounces  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  a 
table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  a 
pint  of  small  beer;  mix  them 
gradually. 

Good  Blacking. 

Mix  gradually  four  ounces  of  ivory- 
black,  four  ounces  of  treacle,  one 
drachm  of  gum  arabic,  and  the  same 
of  green  copperas  (both  the  last  being 
previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water), 
one  table-spoonful  of  spermaceti  oil, 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  stale  beer. 
After  all  have  been  mixed,  stir  in 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Another  Blacking. 

Mix  togethera  poundof  each  of  ivory- 
black  and  treacle,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  olive  oil ;  i*ub  till  the  oil  is 
perfectly  lilended,  then  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
water.  Let  them  stand  together  for 
three  hours,  then  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
liquid  consistence  with  sour  beer. 

To  Make  Fine  Blacking. 

For  this  take  one  quart  of  sour 
beer,  or  porter  (tlie  latter  is  best) ; 
eight  ounces  of  ivory-black  ;  three 
ounces  of  molasses ;    one  ounce    of 
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powdered  sagar-candy,  or  of  loaf- 
sugar;  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
gum  arable ;  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitijol ;  and  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil. 
Having  warmed  the  beer,  dissolve  in 
it  the  gum  arabic,  mix  the  molasses 
with  the  vitriol  and  sweet  oil  (the 
vitriol  is  to  give  the  polishing  quality, 
and  the  oil  is  to  prevent  the  vitriol 
from  injuring  the  leather),  add  by 
degrees  the  ivory-black,  rubbing  the 
mixture  smoothly  together,  and  seeing 
that  no  lumps  are  left  in ;  then  pour 
all  the  ingredients  into  a  jar,  stir 
them  hard,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
three  days,  stirring  it  with  a  round 
stick  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It 
will  be  then  fit  for  use.  If  you 
find  it  too  thick  (so  that  it  will  not 
be  sufficiently  liquid  even  when 
warmed  at  the  fire),  add  a  little 
more  beer.  Put  it  into  bottles,  and 
cork  it  tightly. 

Blacking  that  will  Preserve 

THE  Leather. 

Mix  together  four  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti oil  and  twelve  ounces  of  mo- 
lasses. Add  by  degrees  twelve  ounces 
of  ivory-black,  mixing  it  in  smoothly, 
and  rubbing  it  well,  so  as  to  leave  no 
lumps ;  then  dilute  it  gradually  with  a 

?uart  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar, 
f  too  thick,  add  more  vinegar  ;  stir  it 
hard,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  jar  three 
days,  stirring  it  frequently  with  a 
round  stick  ;  then  bottle  for  use.  If 
still  too  thick,  even  when  warmed  at 
the  fire,  dilute  it  by  stirring  in  a  little 
more  vinccar. 

Ladies*  Blacking. 

Take  four  ounces  of  glue,  one  ounce 
of  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  of  logwood 
shavings,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  one  drachm  of  indigo. 
Simmer  these  over  the  fire  in  a  quart 
of  vinegar  till  half  reduced.  Apply 
this  blacking  to  the  leather,  which 
must  be  previously  brushed^  with  a 
sponge. 

564.  Woollen  Cloths  are  Cleaned 

And    renovated    by    removing     the 
greasy    stains    with    spirit     of    tur- 


pentine or  benzine  coUas,  which  is 
better,  and  then  getting  rid  of  all 
remains  of  them  by  means  of  soap  and 
water,  and  a  nail-brush.  After  this, 
some  small  beer  should  be  sponged 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth, 
and  then  a  moderately  hot  iron  should 
be  passed  over  it  lightly,  taking  care 
not  to  use  it  at  too  high  a  temperature. 
If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  surface 
will  appear  too  shiny,  and  it  will  also 
be  unequally  so,  but  by  trying  the 
iron  on  some  part  out  of  sight,  the 
proper  state  may  readily  be  detected 
and  seized  upon. 

565.  Paint,  Wax,  and  Tallow 

Are  all  removed  by  spirit  of  turpentine 
or  benzine  coUas,  using  either  on  apiece 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards  getting 
rid  of  the  turpentine  by  continuing 
the  friction  with  a  clean  piece  of  doth, 
or,  if  necessary,  follow  it  up  by  soap 
and  water,  or  spirits  of  wine.  When 
paint  is  suffered  to  get  hard  and  dry,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  entirely, 
but  by  perseverance  with  either  of  the 
above  solvents  it  may  generally  be 
removed.  When  the  wax  or  tallow 
is  abundant  in  quantity,  a  hot 
iron  should  be  held  near  the  cloth 
till  the  wax  melts,  then  scrape  it 
off,  lay  a  clean  p.ece  of  blotting 
paper  over  the  place,  and  press  it 
with  a  cooler  iron  till  it  has  taken 
up  as  much  as  possible,  after  which 
proceed  as  above. 

566.  Stains  Caused  by  Acids. 

To  take  stains  of  any  kind  out  oflinen, 
wet  the  part  and  lay  on  it  some  oxalateof 
potash,  called  salt  of  sorrel,  or  essential 
salt  of  lemons ;  rub  it  without  diluting 
it  with  more  water,  and  then  wasll  it 
out — Or,  Let  the  cloth  imbibe  a  little 
water  without  dipping,  and  hold  the 
part  over  a  lighted  match  at  a  due 
distance.  The  spots  Will  be  removed 
by  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  but  this  to 
a  certain  extent  injures  the  fabric. — 
Or,  Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some 
pearl-ash  ;  then  scrape  some  soap  into 
cold  soft  water  to  make  a  lather, 
and  boil  the  linen  till  the  stain  dis' 
appears. 
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567.  To  Take  out  Stains   of 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Wet  the  linen  or  calico,  then  rub 
into  it  some  powdered  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  allow  it  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  light,  keeping  it  slightly  damp 
for  a  few  hours.  If  the  stain  is  not 
completely  removed  apply  more 
iodide. 

568.  Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  &c., 

After  they  have  been  long  in  the  linen. 

Rub  the  part  on  each  side  with  yellow 
soap  ;  then  lay  on  a  mixture  of  starch 
in  cold  water  very  thick ;  rub  it  well 
in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun 
and  air  till  the  stain  comes  out.  If 
not  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  rub 
the  first  off,  and  renew  the  process. 
When  dry,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little 
water. 

569.  Other  Stains 

May  be  taken  out  by  dipping  the  linen 
in  sour  butter-milk,  and  drying  in  a 
hot  sun.  Then  wash  it  in  cold  water, 
and  dry  it,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

570.  To  Remove  Ink-spots  from 

White  Clothes. 

This  must  be  done  before  the  clothes 
are  washed.  Pick  some  tallow  from 
the  bottom  of  a  clean  mould  candle, 
rub  it  hard  on  the  ink-spots,  and  leave 
it  sticking  there  in  bits  till  next  day,  or 
longer.  Then  let  the  article  be  washed 
and  boiled ;  and,  if  it  is  merely 
common  ink,  the  stain  will  entirely 
disappear.  Of  course,  this  remedy 
can  only  be  used  for  white  thipgs,  as 
coloured  clothes  cannot  be  boil^  with- 
out entirely  fading  them.  The  tallow 
must  be  rubbed  on  cold. — Or,  apply 
oxalic  acid  (salt  of  lemons),  which  will 
completely  remove  the  stain. 

571.  Iron-moulds 

Should  be  wetted,  then  laid  on  a  hot- 
water  plate,  and  a  little  essential  salt 
of  lemons,  or  oxalic  acid,  put  on  the 
part.  If  the  linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it 
and  renew  the  process ;  observing 
that  the  plate  is  kept  boiling  hot.  Much 
of  the  powder  sold  under  the  name  of 


salt  of  lemons  is  a  spurious  preparation, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the 
linen  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  wash 
it  as  soon  as  the  stain  is  removed,  to 
prevent  the  part  from  being  worn  into 
noles  by  the  acid. 

572.  To  take  out  Mildew. 
Mix  soft  soap  with  starch  powdered, 
half  as  much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon ;  lay  it  on  both  sides  of  the  part 
with  a  painter's  bnish.  Let  it  lie  on 
the  grass  day  and  night  till  the  stain 
comes  out. 

573.     To    Make    Flannels    Keep 
their  Colour,  and  not  Shrink. 

Put  them  into  a  pail,  and  pour  boil* 
ing  water  on  ihem,  letting  them  lie 
till  cold  ;  the  first  time  of  washing. 

574.    To    Preserve    Furs  and 
Woollen  from  Moth. 

Let  the  former  be  occasionally 
combed  while  in  use,  and  the  latter  be 
brushed  and  shaken.  Tliese  precau- 
tions will  prevent  the  moth  from  laying 
her  eggs  in  them.  When  not  wanted, 
dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then 
fold  and  sew  them  in  several  folds  of 
linen  or  calico,  carefully  turned  in  at 
the  edges,  and  kept  from  damp. 

575.  To  Keep  Silk. 

Silk  articles  should  not  be  kept 
folded  in  white  paper,  as  the  chloride 
of  lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper 
will  probably  impair  the  colour  of  the 
silk.  Brown  or  blue  paper  is  better ; 
the  yellowish  smooth  India  paper  is 
best  of  all. 

576.    To    Remove    Grease-spots 

from  Silk. 

To  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  add 
one  ounce  of  French  chalk  and  five 
ounces  of  pipe-clay,  both  finely  pow- 
dered. Nlake  up  the  mixture  into  a 
paste,  roll  it  into  pipes,  and  let  it  dry. 
Apply  it  by  rubbing  it  on  the  spot  of 
grease,  slightly  mo'istened,  and  then 
brushing  it  off,  till  the  grease  is  ab- 
sorbed. Benzine  Collas,  if  carefully 
used,  will  also  succeed  very  well. 
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577.  To  Clean  White  Satin 
Shoes. 

Rub  them  the  lengthways  of  the 
satin  with  a  piece  of  new  white 
flannel,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine.  If 
slightly  soiled,  you  may  clean  them  by 
rubbing  with  stale  bread.  White 
satin  shoes  should  be  kept  in  blue 
paper  closely  wrapped  with  coarse 
brown  paper  outside. 

578.  To  Clean  Erxnine,  or  White 

Furs. 
Dust  the  furs  well  with  a  soft  flannel, 
then  rub  into  them  with  the  flannel 
fine  wheat  flour,  shake  out  the  flour, 
and  rub  with  a  clean  flannel  till  you 
have  removed  it  all ;  rub  the  fur 
always  against  the  grain. 

579.  To  Clean  White  Feathers. 
Draw  the  feathers  gently  through  a 

warm  soap  lather  several  times,  then 
pass  them  through  tepid,  and  finally 
through  cold  lyater  to  rinse  them. 
Then  hold  them  a  short  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  curl  the  separate  parts  of 
the  feather  as  they  dry  by  holding  a 
steel  knitting-pin  in  the  hand,  and 
drawing  each  portion  of  the  feather 
briskly  between  the  pin  and  the 
thumb. 

580.  To  Raise  the  Crushed  Pile 

of  Velvet. 

Hold  tlie  reverse  side  of  the  velvet 
over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
pile  of  the  velvet  will  be  gradually  raised. 

581.  To  Clean  Gold  Lace. 
Bum  some  rock  alum  ;  then  potvder 
it  very  fine  and  sift  it.  Dip  a  clean 
soft  brash  into  the  powdered  alum, 
and  rub  the  gold  lace  with  it.  After- 
wards wipe  it  with  a  clean  soft  flannel. 
Gold  embroidery  may  be  brightened 
in  the  same  manner. 


Sect.2,— KNIVES  AND  FORKS. 

582.  To  Clean  the  Blades  of 

Knives, 

They  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  wiped  immediately,  taking  care 


that  the  handles  are  not  wetted ;  they 
should  then  be  cleaned  on  the  knife- 
board  or  by  Kent's  knife-cleaner  ;  this 
last  method  is  much  the  quickest,  but 
requires  care  on  the  part  of^the  servant, 
for  if  the  knives  are  pushed  in  too  far 
the  machine  wears  out  the  shoulder 
and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  knife ;  to 
save  which,  9are  also  must  be  taken  to 
place  the  blades  so  that  the  brushes 
will  rub  them  from  back  to  front.  To 
preser\'e  knives  not  in  common  use, 
the  blades  should  either  be  rubbed  over 
with  mutton  suet  or  kept  in  a  wooden 
box  containing  sifted  quicklime,  care 
being  taken  that  only  the  blades  of  the 
knives  shall  touch  the  lime.  Steel 
forks  should  be  washed  and  dried,  and 
then  passed  lightly  over  the  knife- 
board  ;  the  prongs  are  cleaned  by 
nibbing  between  them  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  wound  round  with  leather  and 
then  charged  with  the  brick-dust.  The 
brick  used  is  made  and  sold  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  rubbed  upon  a  deal- 
board  so  as  to  leave  a  small  quantity 
spread  upon  its  surface  ;  after  which 
the  knives  are  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  smart  action  of  the 
hand,  one  being  taken  in  each  hand  by 
expert  servants,  and  the  backs  of  the 
knives  looking  towards  one  another. 
A  powder  is  sold  with  Kent's  knife- 
cleaner,  which  is  a  beautiful  polisher 
of  steel,  and  it  is  used  according  to 
the  printed  direction  sold  with  the 
machine. 

583.  Prices  of  Patent  Knife - 

Cleaners. 

Upon  Low  Stands,  to  Clean  2  ICnives 
and  I  Car\'er,  ;^2  4s. ;  3  Knives  and 
I  Carver,  ;f  3  6s.,  4  Knives  and  i  Car- 
ver, £\  15s.  Upon  High  Stands,  to 
Clean  4  Knives  and  I  Carver,  £^  os. ; 
5  Knives  and  I  Carver,  ;f  7  los.  ;  6 
Knives  and  i  Carver,  £^  os. 


Sect.  3.— PLATE-CLEANING. 

584.  General  Remarks  on. 

An  Irishman  would  probably  say 

that  the  firet  thing  in  cleaning  plate  is 

to  take  care  not  to  make  it  dirty.     No 

plate-powder  or  rubbing  will  remove 
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scratches,  caused  by  the  careless  mix- 
ture of  spoons  and  forks   with    the 
knives  after  using  them.     It  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep 
the  silver  in  a  tray  by  itself,  and  to 
wash  it  in  soap  and  water  immediately 
after  it  has  been  used,  finishing  with 
clean  water,  and  rubbing  it  dry  with  a 
wash-leather.      When  treated  in  this 
way  plate  requires  very  little  powder 
of  any  kind  to  renew  its  polish,  and  it 
is  only  for  ill-used  and  scratched  silver 
that   the  various  and  much-vaunted 
plate-powders  are  required.     All  those 
which  are  composed  of  chalk  in  any 
shape,    or    ammonia,    are    innocent, 
whilst  the  presence  of  mercury,    as 
indicated  by  the  slight  tinge  of  a  slate- 
blue  colour  in  the  powder,  is  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial.      Servants  are  very 
fond  of  these  mercurial  preparations, 
because  they  act  quickly,  and  give  a 
good  polish  after  cleaning ;  but  this 
soon  tarnishes,  because  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  amalgam  made  wth  the 
silver  and  mercury  is  left  on  the  surface 
of  the  former,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  tarnishes  by  oxidation  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.     Gas  and  sulphurous 
coals  are  very  apt  to  blacken  silver, 
the  former  from  not  being  completely 
purified  from  sulphuretted   hydrogen, 
and  the  latter  from  causing  its  presence 
in  large  volume ;  and  I  have  known 
silver  made  quite  black  in  a  single 
night  by  the  burning  of  coals  contain- 
ing sulphur  in  the  room.     To  remove 
this  deep  stain,  or  that  caused  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  requires  something 
more  than  mere  chalk,  and  the  jewel- 
lers use  an  oxide  of  iron  called  rou^e^ 
which  is  an  innocent  preparation,  being 
prepared  by  the  precipitation  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  then  exposing  the  dried  powder  to 
a  high  heat.     The  leathers  which  are 
employed  are  the  wash-leathers  of  the 
shops,    and  they  should  be    washed 
occasionally  when  they  become  greasy 
and  blackened  with  the  oxide.     When 
the  plate  is  only  slightly  soiled,  many 
good  managers  put  it  into   a   large 
saucepan  of  soft  water,  cold,  with  a 
lump  of  whiting  and  some  shavings  of 
yellow  soap  to  make  a  good  lather. 


They  then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  rinse  it 
in  cold  water,  rub  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  afterwards  with  a  plate-leather. 
This  prevents  the  rubbing  off  the  dead 
frost-work  from  the  cliasing,  in  remov- 
ing tarnished  spots. 

585.  Plate-Powders. 

Tlie  following  powders  are  used  by 
various  parties,  and  any  of  them  will 
serve  the  purpose,  elbow-grease  being 
needed  for  all,  ami,  indeed,  being  the 
great  and  important  point  in  all  plate- 
cleaning. 

Plate-Powder  No.  i. 
Take  one  pound  of  the  best  whiting, 
or  of  prepared  chalk,  and  rub  it  to  a 
fine  powder.  Then  sift  it.  Mix  to- 
gether four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  of  spirits  of  camphor,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Then 
add  the  whiting  gradually  to  the  liquid, 
stirring  in  a  little  at  a  time,  and  mixing 
the  whole  thoroughly  till  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  cream  •  put  it  into  a 
very  close  vessel  (a  large  bottle  or  a 
white  jar),  and  cork  it  tightly,  tying 
down  a  leather  over  the  cork.  To  use 
the  mixture,  first  stir  it  up,  then  pour 
out  a  sufficient  portion  into  a  1k>w1  or 
pan,  and  with  a  soft  clean  sponge 
cover  the  silver  with  it  so  as  to  give  it 
a  coat  like  whitewash.  Set  the  silver 
aside  for  ten  minutes,  or  more,  till  the 
paste  has  dried  into  a  powder.  Then 
brush  it  off,  and  polish  first  with  a 
buckskin,  then  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief. It  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  keep  this  mixture  always  in  the 
house.  It  makes  the  plate  look  beau- 
tiful and  new. 

Plate-Powder  No.  2. 

The  most  common  method  of  clean- 
ing silver  is  with  pulverized  whiting 
mixed  with  whisky ;  or,  with  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine,  which  is  better. 
The  whiting  must  be  made  as  fine  as 
possible  ;  for  if  there  are  any  coarse 
or  rough  particles  among  it,  they  will 
scratch  the  silver.  You  may  powder 
it  very  finely,  either  by  pounding  it  in 
a  mortar,  or  by  tying  it  up  in  a  dean 
rag,  laying  it  down  on  the  hearth,  and 
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beating  it  with  a  hammer  ;  after  which, 
spread  it  thinly  over  a  large  plate,  and 
place  it  before  the  fire  to  dry.  Then 
sift  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse  book- 
muslin  or  leno.  Mix  the  whiting  into 
apaste  or  cream,  with  whisky  or  spirits 
of  wine,  or  with  water  if  the  expense 
of  tlie  two  first  is  objected  to ;  dip  a 
flannel  or  sponge  into  it,  and  coat  the 
silver  all  over  with  the  mixture  ;  after 
which,  lay  all  the  articles  in  the  sun 
to  dry  ;  or  place  them  on  an  old 
japanned  waiter  before  the  fire,  but 
not  very  near  it.  The  paste  must  be- 
come so  dry  on  the  articles,  that  you 
may  dust  it  off  them  like  flour,  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Afterwards,  with  the  small- 
est brush,  rub  between  the  prongs  of 
the  forks,  and  go  over  all  the  minute 
or  delicate  parts  of  the  silver.  The 
plain  or  unornamented  parts  are  best 
rubbed  with  flannel,  as  they  show  the 
most  trifling  scratches.  Next,  polish 
with  a  buckskin  or  a  chamois-leather ; 
and  finish  with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief. 
Before  you  begin  to  clean  your  plate, 
wash  it  in  boiling  water,  that  no  grease 
or  syrup  may  remain  on  it. 

586.  To  Clean  German  Silver. 

Forks  of  this  composition  were  at 
one  time  much  in  use  ;  and  when  very 
good  it  has  a  resemblance  to  genuine 
silver,  and  is  equally  durable.  It  is 
by  no  means  costly,  and  when  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  kept  bright,  it  looks 
very  well.  After  using,  it  should  be 
put  immediately  into  hot  water,  washed 
well,  and  wiped  dry  vnlh.  a  soft  cloth. 
Once  a  week  let  it  be  washed  in  soap- 
suds, and  then  cleaned  with  the  plate- 
powder  No.  2,  which  should  afterwards 
t3e  brushed  ofT.  Should  this  metal 
become  discoloured  or  spotted  by 
vinegar  or  other  acids,  wash  it  first, 
and  then  clean  it  with  sweet  oil  and 
powdered  rotten-stone.  If  the  spoons 
or  forks  have  become  very  much  soiled 
and  discoloured,  you  may  make  a 
mixture  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  with  half  an  ounce  each 
of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar ;  add 
to  this  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
dip  the  plate  into  the  mixture,  and 
mb  it  dry. 


587.  To  Clean  Britannia  Metal. 

Powder,  as  fine  as  possible,  half  a 
pound  of  lump  whiting,  and  sift  it  well. 
Then  mix  witn  it  a  wine-glass  of  sweet 
oil  and  a  table-spoonful  of  soft  soap, 
or  a  bit  of  yellow  soap  melted  in  a 
little  water.  Add  to  this  mixture 
sufficient  rum,  whisky,  or  spirits  of 
wine  to  make  it  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  Dip  into  it  a  soft  sponge 
or  flannel,  and  rub  it  quickly  and 
evenly  on  the  article  ;  wipe  it  off  with 
an  old  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  and  polish 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  buckskin. 

588.  Re-plating  Silver. 

Plated  goods  are  now  re-plated  by 
tlie  electro  process  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  unless  a  good  thickness 
of  silver  is  deposited  they  soon  again 
expose  the  inferior  white  metal  beneath. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  sent  to  some 
establishment  whose  character  assures 
their  being  properly  done. 


Sect.  4.— CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

589.  China  and  Earthenware 

May  be  washed  in  hot  water,  with  the 
addition  occasionally  of  a  little  soap, 
and  the  use  of  a  bnish  for  embossed 
work.  They  require  in  this  latter  case 
to  be  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried 
with  a  linen  cloth.  A  wooden  bowl 
or  tub  should  be  used  for  fear  of  crack- 
ing the  brittle  material. 

590.  Washing  Glass. 

Glass  must  nbt  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  which  would  break  it ;  nor  in 
warm  water  even,  because  it  leaves  a 
dull  polish  on  its  surface.  Cold  water, 
therefore,  is  preferred,  and  if  the 
articles  are  not  more  than  usually 
soiled,  this  fluid  alone  will  suffice, 
wiping  them  with  a  clean  linen  glass- 
cloth  or  a  leather,  if  they  are  required 
to  l5e  very  bright.  If  glass  is  stained, 
a  little  soda  dissolved  in  the  water  will 
remove  the  stain.  For  the  insides  of 
caraffes  or  decanters,  raw  potatoes  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  well  shaken  up  in 
the  inside  are  the  best,  used  in  the  fol- 
I  lowing  manner  :•— 
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591.  To  Clean  Decanters,  &c. 

Place  a  funnel  in  the  decanter,  and 
pour  through  it  some  raw  unpared 
potato  cut  into  little  square  bits,  or 
some  pounded  egg-shells,  or  some  fme 
shot,  the  first  being  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Have  ready  in  a  small  tub 
some  strong  suds  of  white  soap  and 
cold  water,  which  will  be  the  better 
for  having  a  little  pearlash  dissolved  in 
it ;  or  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
mixed  with  the  water  will  greatly 
improve  the  polish  of  the  glass.  Take 
out  some  of  the  suds,  pour  it  into  the 
decanter  (through  the  funnel)  and 
shake  it  about  with  the  cut  potato 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  till  you  see 
all  the  impurities  disappear  from  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  Then  empty  it 
out,  put  in  some  more  suds,  and  wash 
round  the  inside  with  a  bit  of  sponge 
tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  regular  glass-stick,  which 
should  be  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  fiat  knob  at  the  end  on  which 
to  fasten  a  sponge  or  a  soft  rag.  After 
having  washed  the  decanters  in  the 
above  manner,  rinse  them  out  twice 
with  clear  cold  water.  Next  put  them 
into  the  tub  of  clear  soap-suds,  and 
wash  them  well  on  the  outside  with 
a  glass  brash  (a  brush  with  a  broad 
handle  and  short  bristles),  and  after- 
wards rinse  the  outside  in  clean  water. 
Dry  the  inside  with  a  bit  of  soft  linen 
rag  fixed  to  the  end  of  your  glass-stick, 
and  wipe  the  outside  with  a  soft  towel, 
finishing  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  or 
a  chamois-leather,  or  a  soft  buckskin  ; 
rubbing  well  into  all  the  cavities  if  the 
slass  be  cut. 


Sect.  5.— DUTIES  OP  THE 
HOUSE-MAID  IN  THE 
CLEANING  OF  FURNI- 
TURE, CARPETS,  &c. 

592.  Polishing. 

The  several  modes  of  polishing  the 
wooden  surfaces  of  furniture  have 
been  detailed  at  page  168.  It  remains 
to  allude  to  the  details  of  cleaning  other 
descriptions  of  furniture,  as  carpets^  cur- 
tains^ grates,  fenders,  and  fire-irons. 


593.  House-maids'  Requisites. 

Scouring  flannels,  or  rubbers, 
should  be  strong  and  coarse.  If  made 
on  purpose,  it  is  well  to  hem  them 
slightly  all  round,  to  prevent  their  ravel- 
ling. Do  the  same  with  new  dusters, 
which  are  better  of  cotton  than  of  linen, 
being  softer.  Short-handled  brushes 
will  be  wanted  for  the  stairs,  for  brush- 
ing bedsteads,  for  removing  the  dust 
from  between  the  laths  of  Venetianshut- 
ters,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  All 
brooms  and  brushes  used  for  sweeping 
will  last  much  longer,  if  when  not  in 
use  they  are  hung  by  a  loop  of  twine  or 
tape  passed  through  a  hole  drilled  for 
the  purpose  near  the  top  of  the  handle. 
Also,  before  they  are  put  away,  let  all 
the  bits  of  fiue,  clippings,  thread, 
&c.,  be  picked  off  them.  Scrubbing 
brushes  also  will  be  required,  with  and 
without  handles ;  white-wash  brushes, 
stove  -  brushes,  shoe  -  brushes,  and 
brushes  for  cleaning  the  various  articles 
of  furniture.  These  should  be  kept  in 
suitable  places,  and  those  which  are 
used  >vith  water  should  be  always 
washed  before  they  are  put  away.  Let 
the  house-maid  be  provided  with 
brushes,  pails,  rubbers,  sponger  and 
whatever  is  requisite  for  her  woric,  for 
her  use  solely,  and  make  her  respon- 
sible for  their  security  and  proper  con- 
dition, which  it  is  needful  you  should, 
at  certain  periods,  examine  into.  Also, 
give  her  a  pair  of  thick  gloves,  and  a 
large  coarse  apron,  to  use  when  clean- 
ing her  grates,  that  her  clothes  may  l>e 
protected,  and  that  she  may  readily 
make  herself  neat  when  called  for. 

594.  Supply  of  Water. 

In  the  morning  and  evening  the 
house-maid  should  carry  to  the  bed- 
rooms fresh  water  to  supply  what  has 
been  used  ;  and  where  two  qualities 
are  supplied,  as  for  instance,  soft  and 
hard  water,  she  should  fill  the  ewer 
w^ith  the  former,  and  the  water-bottle 
with  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the 
mouth. 

595.  Airing  Sheets. 

It  should  be  the  house-maid's  busi- 
ness to  see  the  sheets  that  have  come 
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from  the  laundress  perfectly  aired,  and 
then    to  fold  them  flat  in    pairs,   to 
be  placed  in  a  convenient  closet  or 
press  with  shelves,  where  the  sheets 
can  be  kept  laid  one  on  another,  the 
common  and  fin^r  sheets  on  separate 
shelves,  a  ticket  being  attached  to  each 
shelf  containing  the  description  of  the 
articles  it  contains,  and  the  number  of 
each  which  ought  to  be  there.     In  this 
closet  all  extra  bedding   should    be 
kept,  ready  for  immediate  use  ;  if  it  be 
in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  constantly 
made,  it  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
linen  is  thus  preserved  perfectly  dry. 
The  sheets  which  come  from  the  wash 
should  always  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the    pile,    and   every   fresh    pair 
should  be  taken  from  the  top,  that  all 
may  be  equally  worn.   The  house-maid 
should  carefully  examine  the  sheets 
before  they  are  sent  to  the  wash,  and 
if  the  middle  appears  thin,  the  sheets 
should  be  cut  down  and  the   sides 
joined  to  form  the  middle;    if  they 
again  show  decay,  they  must  be  cut 
across  and   the  ends    turned  to  the 
middle.    All  sheets  that  can  no  longer 
be  used  may  be  converted  into  glass 
or  tea-cloths,   dusters,   &c.,   and  the 
worst  pieces  may  serve  for  dish-cloths, 
or  to  clean  candlesticks  and  lamps. 
The  mistress  of   the  house,   or    the 
house-maid,  keeps  the  key  of  the  linen- 
closet;    but  it    should  frequently  be 
left  open  for  a  short  time  to  admit  the 
air.      In  this  closet    all   pieces  and 
remnants    of    bed    furniture,    paper- 
hangings,  &c.,  should  be  kept,  ready 
when  needed  for  repairs. 

596.  Needle -work. 
The  house-maid  of  a  small  or  a  quiet 
family  has  usually  time  to  do  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  family  needle-work, 
making  and  mending  the  household 
linen,  curtains,  &c. 

597.  Inventory. 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen, 
and  china  should  be  kept,  and  the 
things  examined  by  it  twice  a  year,  or 
oftener,  if  there  be  a  change  of  ser- 
vants ;  into  each  of  whose  care  the 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  should  be 


entrusted,  with  a  list,  as  is  always  done 
with  plate.  Tickets  of  parchment, 
with  the  family-name,  numbered,  and 
specifying  what  bed  it  belongs  to, 
snould  be  sewed  on  each  feather-bed, 
bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket. 

598.  Marking  Linen. 
All  the  household  linen  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  at  full  length  in 
marking-ink. 

599.  Weekly  Cleaning. 

It  is  the  custom  in  small  and  larcre 
establishments,  to  make  on  one  day  In 
each  week  a  thorough  cleaning  of  all 
the  rooms.  This  is  a  wholesome  prac- 
tice, and  should  never  be  discouraged  ; 
but  it  is  the  duly  of  the  mistress  to 
teach  her  domestics  to  conduct  this 
cleaning  with  such  order  and  quietness 
that  it  may  not  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  household.  A  neat  and  orderly 
house-maid  will  always  have  the  rooms 
in  such  a  state  that  little  extra-clean- 
ing will  be  needed.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  expedient  on  this  day  that  the  ser- 
vants should  rise  an  hour  earlier,  take 
up  all  the  loose  carpets  of  staircases, 
passages,  and  sitting-rooms,  and  have 
them  well  shaken ;  brush  the  carpets 
well  that  are  nailed  down,  and  scour 
the  uncovered  boards  with  soap  and 
water,  or  first  with  soda  and  warm 
water,  afterwards  washing  them  with 
a  large  sponge  and  clean  water. 

600.  In  Washing  or  Scouring 

Boards, 

The  house-maid  must  never  rub  across, 
but  up  and  down  the  boards ;  she  must 
also  be  careful  not  to  leave  the  wet 
soap  lying  on  any  mahogany  or  painted 
furniture,  where  it  would  make  a  stain, 
but  have  a  saucer  or  plate  by  her  to 
contain  it.  If  there  be  time  before 
the  sitting-rooms  are  wanted,  the 
mirrors  should  he  cleaned,  the  furni- 
ture and  the  locks  well  rubbed,  for 
which  operations  good  receipts  are 
given  hereafter.  It  is  usual  in  families 
where  two  maids,  or  two  maids  and  a 
boy,  are  kept,  for  all  to  assist  in  the 
cleaning  before  break£oist,  that  it  may 
be  speedily  completed  without  creating 
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confusion  in  the  honse.  Once  or  twice 
a  year,  when  the  carpets  are  taken  up, 
the  paint  should  be  well  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  wiped  imme- 
diately with  a  dry  linen  doth,  previously 
taking  great  care  to  remove  all  the 
soap  by  a  liberal  use  of  clean  water. 
(See  pars.  624  and  626}. 

601.  Dusting  Bed-rooms. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Ijed-curtains 
will  not  need  to  be  removed  every 
week.  All  curtains  ought  to  be  well 
shaken  every  day,  and  frequently 
brushed  between  the  folds  with  a  hand 
brush.  To  prevent  the  dust  from  accu- 
mulating on  the  top  or  tester,  cover  it 
with  sheets  of  cartridge-paper  (or  very 
stout  brown  or  newspaper),  the  edges 
laid  over  each  other.  These  will  re- 
ceive the  dust  which  would  otherwise 
lodge  and  accumulate  on  the  tester, 
and  they  can  easily  be  removed, 
brushed  off,  and  returned  to  their 
places.  To  make  those  more  acces- 
sible that  cover  the  middle  part  of  the 
tester,  the  edges  of  several  sheets  had 
better  be  pasted  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  large  square.  The  bed-clothes  must 
be  taken  off,  folded,  laid  on  two 
chairs,  and  covered  with  a  dusting- 
sheet;  the  feather-bed  taken  off,  and 
the  mattresses,  and  every  part  of  the 
bedstead  where  dust  can  possibly 
lodge,  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  ; 
then  the  bed  must  be  made,  and 
covered  up  wth  a  dusting  sheet.  The 
carpets  must  be  then  taken  up  and 
carried  away  to  be  shaken  ;  the  dress- 
ing-glass must  be  cleaned,  and  may  be 
placed  with  its  face  downwards  on  the 
oed,  with  the  pincushion,  dressing- 
case,  and  other  toilet-appendages,  all 
underneath  the  dusting-sheet.  The 
washing-stand  must  next  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  water-bottle,  soap-strainer, 
&c.,  washed  and  replaced,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dust-cover.  The  chairs, 
tables,  and  the  rest  of  the  moveable* 
furniture,  should  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  till  the  sides  near 
the  wall  are  swept  and  dusted;  the 
grate  and  fire-irons,  the  chairs,  &c., 
ail  cleaned  and  restored  to  their  places. 
Then  tea  leaves   should   be  strewed 


under  the  bed,  and  also  over  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  valance  being 
first  pinned  up,  and  the  whole  care- 
fully swept  into  a  dust-shovel.  After 
all  this  is  done,  the  house-maid  roust, 
as  usual,  draw  the  curtains,  lay  out  the 
night  clothes,  and  set  the  rooms  in 
perfect  order. 

602.  In  Cleaning  the  Staircase, 

The  house-maid  must  shut  all  the  doors 
first,  then  with  a  long-handled  broom 
dust  the  walls,  and  the  ceilings  if  pos- 
sible, and  brush  down  the  banisters 
with  the  banister  brush.  Occasionally, 
and  prior  to  the  sweeping,  the  carpets 
must  be  taken  up  and  the  stairs  scoured ; 
and  it  is  well  to  explain  to  the  house- 
maid at  first,  that  when  the  carpets  are 
again  put  down,  she  must  take  care 
the  same  part  does  not  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  stair,  to  prevent  them  being 
worn  out  too  soon.  For  this  purpose, 
when  purchasing  stair-carpets,  it  is 
usual  to  get  them  a  yard  longer  than 
necessary  for  each  flight  of  steps  ;  the 
surplus  can  be  turned  up  at  each  end, 
and  the  servant  will  thus  be  enabled 
constantly  to  vary  the  position  of  the 
carpet. 

For  directions  to  clean  stone  stairs, 
see  paragraph  629. 

603.  In  Cleaning  the  Windows, 

The  frames  and  glass  must  be  first 
thoroughly  dusted,  then  three  or  foui 
panes  of  glass  at  a  time  must  be  washed 
with  a  wetted  wash-leather,  the  comers 
of  the  panes  being  carefully  cleaned 
out.  The  leather  must  after  this  be 
rinsed  and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  the  panes  that  have  been  wetted 
must  be  rubbed  dry  with  it,  and  then 
finished  with  a  fresh  leather  as  quickly 
as  can  be  done.  The  leather  must  be 
washed  in  clean  water  and  hung  to  dry 
after  the  windows  are  cleaned.  When 
windows  are  required  to  look  particu- 
larly bright,  a  little  whiting  is  dusted 
over  them  after  the  first  waging  with 
the  wet  leather. 

604.    Taking  down  Curtains. 

In  many  families  it  is  customary  to 
take  do>vn  the  chintz  window  curtains 
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and  even  the  bed  curtains  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  house-maid  should  be 
directed  to  shake  off  the  loose  dust, 
then  lightly  brush  with  a  small  long- 
haired^miture  brush ;  after  which  wipe 
them  closely  with  clean  flannels,  and 
rub  them  with  dry  bread.  If  properly 
done,  the  curtains  will  look  nearly  as 
well  as  at  first,  and  if  the  colour  be  not 
light,  they  will  not  require  washing  foi" 
years.  Fold  in  large  parcels,  and  put 
carefully  by.  While  the  furniture  re- 
mains up,  it  should  be  preserved  from 
the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible, 
which  injure  delicate  colours ;  and  the 
dust  may  be  blown  off  with  bellows. 
By  the  above  mode  curtains  may  be 
kept  dean,  even  to  use  with  the  linings 
newly  dipped. 

605.  Blankets. 

In  summer,  the  blankets  and  bed- 
ding should  be  frequently  taken  into 
the  open  air,  if  the  situation  of  the 
house  permits  it,  and  shaken  or  beaten. 
If  there  be  a  grass-plot  they  might  be 
laid  out  upon  it  on  a  sheet  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
best  means  to  preserve  blankets  from 
moths  is  to  fold  and  lay  them  under  I 
the  feather-beds  that  are  in  use  ;  and  ! 
they  should  be  shaken  occasionally. 
When  soiled,  they  should  be  washed 
and  scoured. 

606.  Airing. 

At  all  times  the  house-maid  should 
be  charged  never  to  put  clean,  or  even 
new,  linen  or  blankets  upon  a  bed, 
without  carefully  airing,  and  even 
toasting  them  before  the  fire  for  two  or 
three  hours,  that  no  possibility  of 
dampness  can  occur. 

607.  Ornamental  Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Requires  dusting  with  a  feather-brush 
every  morning,  and  once  a  week  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  rubbing  with 
dusters,  or  washing,  when  necessary. 
The  French-polished  furniture  should 
be  rutibed  over  daily  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  occasionally,  as  required,  a  very 
HUleofthe  furniture-cream  (par.  411) 
should  be  laid  on  to  keep  up  the  ex- 


treme polish  which  is  desirable.  The 
carpet  must  be  brushed  every  morning, 
before  the  dusting,  and  the  grate 
cleaned  during  the  time  when  fires  are 
used.  The  following  directions  apply 
to  the  contents  of  this  room,  as  well  as 
the  other  sitting-rooms. 

60S,  To  Clean  Swiss  Wood  or 

Biscuit  China. 

Place  your  wood-work,  &c.,  imder 
a  strong  stream  from  the  pump  till 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  if  the  wood 
requires  bleaching,  place  it  when  dry 
in  a  pipkin,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
vase  ;  the  vessel  must  liave  brimstone 
burned  in  it,  and  when  well  filled  with 
the  smoke  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
wood- work,  which  must  be  shut  up  in 
it  for  two  or  three  hours.  Or,  brush 
it  over  with  a  clear  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  made  by  soaking  a  table- 
spoon ful  of  lime  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
pouring  off  the  clean  water. 

609.  Glass-lustres, 

Ormolu-ornaments,  and  China-figures, 
require  occasional  careful  washing  with 
cold  soap  and  water,  followed  by 
rinsing  in  clean  water,  and  drying  with 
a  wash-leather. 

610.  To  Clean  Looking-glasses. 

Remove  the  fly-stains,  and  other 
soils,  by  a  damp  rag ;  then  polish  with 
woollen  cloth  and  powder-blue.— C?r, 
take  a  piece  of  clean  sponge,  well 
washed  out  in  water,  and  dip  it  Into 
methylated  spirits  of  wine ;  rub  it 
rapidly  ^ver  the  glass ;  dust  over  it 
powder  blue,  or  the  finest  sifted  whit- 
ing, rub  it  off  with  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  polish  with  soft  leather,  or  an  old 
silk  handkerchief. 

611.  To  Preserve  Gilding  and 
Clean  it. 

However  objectionable  is  the  ap- 
pearance, it  is  not  possible  to  prevent 
flies  from  staining  the  gilding  without 
covering  it ;  before  which,  blow  off 
the  light  dust,  and  pass  a  feather  or 
clean  brush  over  it ;  then  with  strips 
of  paper  cover  the  frames  of  the 
glasses,  and  do  not  remove  them  till 
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the  flies  are  gone.  When  much  soiled, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  send  them  to 
be  gilt  anew ;  as  the  usual  receipts  for 
cleaning  gilt  frames  will  be  found,  on 
trial,  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. 
Linen  takes  off  the  gilding,  and  deadens 
its  brightness;  it  should  therefore 
never  be  used  for  wiping  it.  Dead 
gold  may  be  gently  washed  with  a  very 
fine  sponge,  but  burnished  gold  is 
completely  removed  by  the  slightest 
contact  of  water.  Some  means  should 
be  used  to  destroy  the  flies,  as  they 
injure  furniture  of  every  kind,  and  the 
paper  likewise.  Bottles  hung  about 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will 
attract  them ;  or  fly-water  put  into 
little  shells  and  placed  about  the  room, 
but  out  of  the  reach  of  children — or  use 
the  Papier  Moure  according  to  the 
printed  directions  sold  with  it.  The 
last  named  is  the  most  successful 
method  of  killing  flies,  and  being  cheqp 
and  universally  sold  it  should  always 
be  adopted. 

612.  To  Clean  Gilt  Lamps,  Chan- 
deliers, Candle -branches,  &c. 

Having  first  wiped  off  the  dust  from 
the  articles  to  be  cleaned,  make  some 
strong  suds  of  the  finest  white  soap 
(palm  soap  will  do)  and  soft  lukewarm 
water,  and,  dipping  into  it  a  clean 
sponge,  wash  carefully  every  part  of 
the  gilding.  Tlien,  with  a  small  soft 
brush  (a  tooth-brush,  for  instance)  go 
lightly  into  all  the  hollows,  crevices, 
and  most  delicate  parts  of  the  work, 
with  the  soap-suds,  taking  care  not  to 
rub  hard.  When  you  find  that  the 
water  has  become  dirty,  replace  it  with 
clean  suds.  Finish  by  drying  the 
articles  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 
Unless  the  servants  are  unusually  care- 
ful, do  not  entrust  thb  work  to  them, 
lest  they  break  off  some  of  the  minute 
ornaments,  or  rub  so  hard  as  to  deface 
the  gilding.  This  mode  of  cleaning 
will  not  succeed  with  the  frames  of 
pictures  or  mirrors.  For  them  there 
is  no  safe  remedy,  when  they  are  soiled 
and  discoloured,  but  to  have  them 
newly  gilt.  Chandeliers  should  be 
dusted  at  least  once  a  week  (or  oftener 
if  necessary),  with  one  of  those  long- 


handled,  soft-headed  brushes  made  for 
such  purposes.  Great  care  is  requisite 
in  dusting  them,  even  in  this  manner, 
as  the  drops  and  other  ornaments  must 
be  touched  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 
This  work,  also,  must  not  be  entrusted 
to  any  but  the  most  careful  domestics. 
Bronzed  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c., 
should  be  merely  dusted  with  a  feather 
brush  or  with  a  soft  cloth.  Washing 
them  will  take  off  the  bronzing. 

613.  To  Clean  Carpets. 

The  carpet  must  be  taken  up,  beaten, 
and  shaken,  and  then  put  down  again. 
The  first  step  taken  should  be  to  re- 
move the  grease  spots,  which  must  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  equal  quanti- 
ties of  magnesia  and  fuller's  .earth ; 
cover  all  the  grease  spots  with  this 
paste  while  it  is  hot,  and  let  it  remain 
till  quite  dry,  then  brush  it  off  and  the 
grease  will  have  disappeared. — Or,  use 
spirit  of  turpentine. 

614.  To  Renovate  Carpets, 

They  must  be  washed,  stretched  on  the 
floor,  with  boiling  water  in  which 
common  yellow  soap  and  soda  have 
been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  of  soap  and  a  4^hm  of  soda  to 
every  two  gallons  of  water.  The 
method  of  washing  isfor  the  house-maid 
to  dip  a  clean  flannel  into  the  cleans- 
ing liquid,  and  quickly  wash  over  a 
certain  portion  of  the  carpet;  then, 
before  it  can  dry,  dip  another  flannel 
into  a  pail  of  perfectly  clean  hot  water, 
and  wash  the  same  part  over  again. 
She  must  then  proceed  to  wash  an- 
other portion,  first  with  the  cleansing 
aijd  then  with  the  pure  water,  and  go 
on  thus  till  the  whole  surface  has  been 
cleansed  and  rinsed  in  the  clean  water ; 
not  more  than  a  yard  square  should  be 
washed  at  once.  Then  set  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  open,  lock  the  doors, 
and  allow  the  carpet  to  be  perfectly 
dried.  It  should  aherwards  be  again 
rubbed  over  with  a  clean  flannel  dipped 
in  a  strong  solution  of  ox-gall  and 
water.  This  process,  though  certainly 
tedious,  greatly  renovates  faded  and 
soiled  carpets. 
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615.  To  Remove  fresh  Ink  from  a 

Carpet. 

As  soon  as  the  ink  has  been  spilled, 
take  up  as  much  as  you  can  with  a 
spoon,  and  then  pour  on  cold  water 
repeatedly,  still  taking  up  the  liquid 
with  the  spoon.  Next,  rub  the  place 
with  a  little  wet  oxalic  acid  (salt  of 
sorrel),  and  wash  it  off  immediately 
with  cold  water.  Then  rub  on  some 
hartshorn.  Or  secondly^  after  taking 
up  all  the  ink  you  can  with  a  spoon, 
wash  the  part  with  skim-milk,  entirely 
free  from  every  particle  of  cream. 
After  removing  as  much  of  the  ink  as 
possible,  sponge  again  with  warm 
water,  wiping  it  afterwards  with  a  dry 
cloth.  The  sooner  the  ink  is  washed 
,  awa]^themoreeffectuallyitmay  bedone. 

6 16.  Scouring-balls  to  take  Fruit 

Stains  from  Carpets. 

Take  fuller's  earth,  dried  and  finely 
powdered;  moisten  it  with  lemon- 
juice  ;  knead  it  up  with  a  little  pure 
pearl-ash,  and  make  it  into  balls  for 
use.  The  carpets  where  stained  must 
first  be  well  brushed  and  rubbed  clean, 
then  moistened  with  water;  after 
which,  rub  with  the  ball,  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  wash  'with  clean  water,  using 
a  sponge  or  cloth. 

617.  To  Dust  Carpets  and  Floors. 

Spruikle  tea  leaves  on  tliem,  then 
sweep  them  carefully.  The  carpets 
should  not  be  swept  frequently  with 
a  whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast ; 
only  once  a  week,  and  the  other  times 
with  leaves  and  a  hair  brush.  Fine 
carpets  should  be  gently  done  with  a 
hand-brush  (such as  is  used  for  clothes), 
on  the  knees.  Those  parts  of  the 
isirpet  that  are  most  soiled  may  be  at 
any  time  scrubbed  with  a  small  hand- 
brush,  when  it  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  undertake  a  general  washing  of 
the  whole  ;  always  adding  a  little  gall 
to  the  water  to  preserve  the  colours. 

618.  To  Clean  Floor-cloths. 

Sweep,  then  wipe  them  with  a 
flaimel :  and  when  all  dust  and  spots 
are  removed,  rub  with  a  waxed 
flannel,  and  then  with  a  dry  plain 


one  ;  use  but  little  wax,  and  rub  only 
enough  with  the  latter  to  give  a  little 
smoothness,  or  it  may  endanger  your 
falling.  Washing  now  and  then  with 
milk  after  the  above  sweeping,  and 
dry-rubbing  them,  gives  as  beautiful 
a  look,  and  thev  are  less  slippery.  An 
oil-cloth  should  never  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  ;  but,  after  being  first 
swept,  it  should  be  cleaned  by  washing 
with  a  large  soft  cloth  and  luke-warm 
or  cold  water.  On  no  account  use 
soap,  or  take  water  that  is  hoi,  as  either 
of  them  will  certainly  bring  off  the  paint. 

619.  To  Clean   Passage-matting. 
Straw  matting  should  be  washed  but 

seldom,  as  much  dampness  injures  it. 
When  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
clean  a  floor-mat,  do  it  by  washing 
with  a  large  coarse  cloth  dipped  in 
salt  and  water  ;  wiping  it  dry,  as  you 
proceed,  with  another  coarse  cloth. 
The  salt  will  prevent  the  matting  from 
turning  yellow.  If  in  putting  down 
a  floor-mat,  you  have  occasion  to  join 
it  across,  ravel  about  an  inch  at  the 
end  of  each  breadth,  and  tie  or  knot 
the  lengthwise  threads  two  together. 
Then,  turning  all  these  knotted  threads 
underneath,  lay  one  edge  over  the 
other  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  and 
tack  them  down  to  the  floor  with 
a  row  of  very  small  tacks ;  each  tack 
having  a  little  bit  of  buckskin  on  it, 
to  prevent  the  head  of  the  nail  from 
injuring  or  wearing  out  the  mat.  This 
ravelling  the  ends  of  the  breadths, 
knottingand  tumingdown  their  threads, 
obviates  the  inconvenience  of  a  thick 
conspicuous  ridge,  if  the  edge  of  the 
matting  is  folded  under  in  its  full  sub- 
stance. Worsted  binding  is  generally 
used  for  matting  ;  but  as  this  is  some- 
times destroyed  by  moths,  it  is  safer  to 
secure  the  edge  of  the  mat  with  a 
sufficiently  durable  binding  of  coloured 
linen  or  thick  cotton  broad  tape,  to  be 
had  of  all  colours  at  the  carpet-shops. 

620.  To  Take  Grease  Spots  from 

a  Woollen  Cover. 

Make  into  a  paste  three  ounces  of 
powdered  French  chalk,  five  ounces 
of  pipe-day,  and  three  ounces  of  spirits 
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of  wine ;  mould  the  paste  into  rolls, 
and  keep  them  for  use.  To  remove 
the  spot,  damp  it,  and  nib  on  the  end 
of  the  roll  till  you  cover  the  grease ; 
let  it  remain  a  short  time  to  absorb  the 
grease,  then  brush  it  off.  If  not  suf- 
ncient,  repeat  the  application.  To  re- 
move the  stains,  use  hartshorn  diluted 
with  water. 

621.  To  Wash  a  Woollen  Table- 
cover. 

A  bright  windy  day  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  Having  first  taken  out  all 
the  grease-spots  and  stains,  put  the 
table-cover  into  a  tub  with  clean  suds 
of  white  soap  and  clear  water,  warm, 
but  not  hot  (in  which  have  been  mixed 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ox-g^I), 
and  wash  and  squeeze  it  well.  Then 
wash  it  through  a  second  lather,  some- 
what weaker,  of  soap,  but  without 
any  gall  in  it  Afterwards  rinse  it 
through  light  lukewarm  suds,  just 
tinged  with  soap.  Instead  of  wringing 
(which  will  shrivel  it),  press  out  as 
much  of  the  water  as  you  can  with 
vour  hands  ;  then  fold  it  up  ini  a  tight 
long  fold,  and  roll  and  press  it  hard 
with  both  hands  on  a  clean  ironing- 
table,  havmg  set  a  tub  to  catch  the 
water  that  drips  from  it  during  the 
process.  Roll  it  always  from  you, 
towards  the  end  of  the  table.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  come  from  it,  shake ' 
and  stretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon 
as  possible^  but  not  by  the  fire.  Go 
to  it  frequently  whUe  drying  and 
stretch  and  shake  it.  While  it  is  yet 
damp,  take  it  in,  spread  it  on  an 
ironing-sheet,  and  iron  it  on  the  wrong 
side,  pressing  it  hard. 

622.  To  Take  Ink  out  of  a 

Coloured  Table-cover. 
For  a  large  ink-stain,  dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in  a  tea-cup  of 
hot  water.  Pour  it  into  a  bowl,  and 
dip  into  it  the  part  that  is  stained  by 
the  ink ;  rubbing  it  well  in  the  solution. 
If  the  ink  does  not  come  out  well, 
mix  some  fresh  oxalic  acid  and  hot 
water,  and  add  it  to  the  first.  Rub 
the  stain  a  little  lonj^er ;  when  the  ink 
has  aU  come  Out,  dip  the  part  imme- 


diately in  warm  water,  but  not  hot. 
Rub  it  well  in  the  water,  to  get  the 
oxalic  acid  entirely  out ;  for  if  sdlowed 
to  remain  in,  it  will  corrode  the  article. 
Then  wash  the  table-cover,  directly, 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph 
620.  If  these  directions  are  care- 
fully followed,  the  ink  will  be  extracted, 
and  the  colours  of  the  table-cloth  not 
in  the  least  disturbed. 

623.  To  Clean  Curtains. 

This  should  always  be  done  before 
they  are  put  away  for  the  summer. 
Having  taken  down  the  curtains,  and 
shaken  them  well,  brush  them  with  a 
small  long-haired  brush,  so  as  to  get 
off  all  the  dust,  particularly  from  be- 
tween the  gathers,  plaits,  or  flutings. 
To  do  this  conveniently,  the  different 
parts  of  the  curtain  shoi^ld  be  sepa- 
rated. Prepare  a  suflfrcient  quantity  of 
good  wheat  bran ;  put  it  into  a  large  pan 
and  place  it  before  the  fire  to  dry; 
stirring  it  frequently  with  your  hands 
while  drying.  Afterwards,  if  the  cur- 
tains are  of  silk,  mix  with  the  bran  an 
ounce  or  more  of  finely  powdered 
indigo-blue.  Having  provided  several 
pieces  of  clean  soft  flannel,  spread  the 
curtains  (a  piece  at  a  time)  on  a  large 
table,  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  bran 
a  handful  at  a  time.  Next,  take  a  bit 
of  the  flannel,  and  with  it  rub  the  bran 
round  and  round  on  the  curtains,  let- 
ting it  rest  awhile  before  you  brush  it 
off.  As  you  proceed,  take  clean  bran 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  flannel,  and  con- 
tinue till  you  have  gone  sufficiently  over 
the  curtains,  which  by  this  process  will 
be  much  brightened  and  improved  in 
appearance.  Then  fold  them  lightly 
and  smoothly;  and  if  they  are  of 
merino,  worsted  damask,  or  cloth,  lay 
among  them  numerous  bits  of  camphor 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  and  pin 
or  sew  them  up  closely. 


Sect.  6.^CLEANINQ  FLOORS, 
PAINT,  &c. 

624.  To  Clean  Paint. 

Never  use  a  cloth,  but  take  off  the 
dust  with  a  little  long-haired  brush, 
after  blowing  off  the  loose  part  with  the 
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bdlows.  With  care,  paint  will  look 
well  for  a  length  of  time.  When 
soiled,  dip  a  sponge  or  a  bit  of  flannel 
into  soda  and  water,  wash  it  off  quickly, 
and  dry  immediately,  or  the  strength 
of  the  soda  will  eat  off  the  colour. 
When  wainscot  requires  scouring,  it 
should  be  done  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  the  soda  be  prevented  from 
running  on  the  unclean  part  as  much  as 
possible,  or  marks  will  be  made  which 
will  appfeir  after  the  whole  is  finished. 
One  person  should  dry  with  old  linen 
as  fast  as  the  other  has  scoured  off  the 
dirt  and  washed  the  soda  off. 

625.  To  Clean  Paper-hangings. 
All  the  dust  must  first  be  blown  from 
the  walls  with  the  bellows.  Then 
divide  a  loaf  of  very  stale  white  bread 
into  eight  pieces  ;  take  the  crust  in 
your  h^d,  and,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  paper,  wipe  it  downwards  in  the 
lightest  manner  with  the  crumb.  Do 
not  cross  nor  go  upwards.  The  dirt 
of  the  paper  and  the  crumbs  will  fall 
tc^ther.  Observe,  you  must  not 
wipe  above  half  a  yard  at  a  stroke; 
and  aft^r  doing  all  the  upper  part,  go 
round  again,  beginning  a  little  above 
where  you  left  off.  If  you  do  not  do 
it  extremely  lightly,  you  will  make  the 
dirt  adhere  to  the  paper.  It  will  look 
like  new  if  properly  done. 

626.  To  give  Boards  a  Beautiful 

Appearance. 

After  washing  them  very  nicely 
clean,  with  soap  and  warm  water  and 
a  brush,  wash  them  with  a  very  large 
sponge  and  clean  water.  Both  times, 
observe  to  leave  no  spot  untouched ; 
and  clean  straight  up  and  down,  not 
crossing  from  board  to  board;  then 
dry  with  clean  cloths,  rubbing  hard 
up  and  down  in  the  same  way.  The 
floors  should  not  be  often  wetted,  but 
very  thoroughly  when  done;  and 
once  a  we^,  dry-rubbed  with  hot 
sand,  and  a  heavy  brush  the  right  way 
of  the  boards.  The  sides  of  stairs  or 
passages  on  which  are  carpets  or  floor- 
cloth, should  be  washed  with  sponge 
instead  of  linen  or  flannel,  and  the 
edges  will  not  be  soUed.    Different 


sponges  should  be  kept  for  the  above 
two  uses ;  and  those  and  the  brushes 
should  be  well  washed  when  done 
with,  and  kept  in  dry  places. 

627.  To  Extract  Oil  from  Boards 

or  Stone« 
Make  a  strong  lye  of  pearl  ashes 
and  soft  water,  and  add  as  much  un- 
slacked  lime  as  it  will  take  up  ;  stir  it 
tc^ether,  and  let  it  settle  a  few 
minutes ;  bottle  it,  and  stop  dose ; 
have  ready  some  water  to  lower  it  as 
used,  and  ccour  the  part  with  it  If  the 
liquor  should  lie  long  on  the  boards, 
it  will  draw  out  the  colour  on  them  ; 
therefore  do  it  with  care  andexpedition. 

628.  To  give  a  Fine  Qloss  to  a 

Wainscot  -floor. 
If  greasy,  it  must  be  washed  with 
warm  beer ;  then  boil  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer,  a  bit  of  bees-wax  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  and  a  laige  spoonful  of 
sugar ;  wet  it  all  over  with  a  laige 
brush,  and  when  dry  rub  it  till  bright. 

629.  To  clean  Stone  Staircases  or 

Hall  Floors. 
Set  over  the  fire  two  quarts  <rf  water, 
add  to  it  two  cakes  of  pipe-day,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  half-a-pint  of  size,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  stone-blue  water ;  let  the 
whole  boil.  Then  wash  the  stones 
first  with  dean  water,  wipe  them  dry, 
and  with  a  flannel  rub  them  lightly 
over  with  the  mixture  and  allow  them 
to  dr)\  When  quite  dry,  rub  them  with 
a  brush  and  flannel  till  they  look  well. 

63a  To  Remove  Spots  of  Paint 

from  Window  Panes. 

Moisten  a  little  common  soda  and 
lay  it  on  the  spots,  taking  care  it  shall 
not  touch  the  painted  window-frames  ; 
in  a  little  time  wash  it  off,  when  the 
paint  wiU  be  loosened. 


Sect.  7.— CLEANING  GRATES, 
STEEL,  AND  MARBLE. 

631.  To  Clean  Steel  and  Iron. 
Make  into  a  paste  one  ounce  of  soft 
soap  and  two  ounces  of  emery  powder; 

b2 
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the  latter  should  be  composed  of  equal  i 
quantities  of  coarse  and  fine  emery 
powder  ;  put  the  paste  on  your  steel, 
and  afterwards  ruD  with  a  dry  wash- 
leather,  and  it  will  give  a  brilliant 
polish.  In  the  summer,  when  fires 
are  left  off,  finish  with  rotten-stone. 

Or,  a  still  better  material  for  bright 
steel  is  crocus  powder ;  first  use  a 
little  moistened  with  sweet  oil,  and 
then  rub  with  a  little  dry  powder  on  a 
leather 

632.  To  Clean  Stone  Hearths. 

Stone  hearths  should  be  first  washed 

clean  in  soap-suds,  then  rubbed  with 

-  a  paste  made  of  finely  powdered  sand ; 

when  this  is  dried  on,  the  hearth  should 

be  brushed. 

633.  Polished- steel  Grates. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  a  small 
establishment  than  to  preserve  the 
polish  of  steel  bars,  which  actually 
requires  more  time  than  a  single 
house-maid  can  spare  from  her  several 
avocations.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
in  the  winter  season,  to  be  content  with 
black  bars  and  a  cheerful  fire ;  using 
the  steel  ones  only  during  the  summer. 
They  may  then  be  preserved  from 
rusting  by  daily  rubbing  with  leather  ; 
if  rust  should  appear,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  using  nnely  powdered  emery 
and  rotten-stone. 

634.  To  Take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 

Cover  the  steel  with  sweet  oil  well 
rubbed  on  it,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
use  unslacked  lime  finely  powdered, 
and  rub  until  all  the  rust  disappears. 

635.  Varnish  for  Polished  Iron. 

This  mav  be  preserved  from  rust  by 
going  lightly  over  it  with  copal  varnish, 
mix^  with  nearly  an  equal  quantity 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  as  much 
sweet  oil  as  will  give  the  mixture  a 
little  greasiness.  Lay  on  this  mixture 
with  a  bristle  brush  (which  must  after- 
wards be  washed  directly  in  warm 
water),  and  see  that  no  dust  or  ashes 
gets  to  it  while  drying.  The  varnish 
may  be  obtained  from  a  paint-shop  or 
from  a  chair-maker's. 


636.  To  Preserve  Iron  from  Rust. 

Melt  fresh  mutton-suet,  smear  over 
the  iron  with  it  while  hot ;  then  dust 
well  with  unslacked  lime  pounded,  and 
tied  up  in  a  muslin.  Iron  so  prepared 
will  keep  many  months.  Use  no  oil 
for  it  at  any  time,  except  salad  oil, 
there  being  water  in  all  other.  Fire- 
irons  should  be  kept  wrapt  in  baize, 
in  a  dry  place,  when  not  in  use. 
Another  way. — Melt  the  ends  of  some 
paraffin  candles  and  cover  the  iron 
with  the  paraffin  in  a  thin  coat  by 
means  of  a  painter's  brush. 

637.  To  Preserve  Iron,  Steel,  or 

Copper  from  Rust. 

To  a  proportion  of  four-fifths  of 
rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  add  one- 
fifth  of  ou-vamish ;  rub  the  mixture 
over  the  metal  with  a  sponge  ;  it  will 
preserve  the  brilliancy  of  3ie  metal, 
and  entirely  prevent  rust. 

63S.  To   Clean   the   Back  of  the 

Grate,  the   Inner  Hearth,  and 

the  Fronts  of  Cast-iron  Stoves. 

Boil  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
best  black  lead  in  a  pint  of  small  beer, 
with  a  bit  of  soap  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
When  that  is  melted,  dip  a  painter's 
brush,  and  wet  the  grate,  having  first 
brushed  off  all  the  soot  and  dust ;  then 
take  a  hard  brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a 
beautiful  brightness. 

639.  Another  way  to  Clean  Cast- 
iron,  and  Black  Hearths. 

Mix  together  black  lead  and  whites 
of  eggs  well  beaten ;  dip  in  this  a 
painter's  brush,  and  wet  the  stove  all 
over,  then  rub  it  bright  with  a  hard 
brush.  It  should  be  applied  when  the 
stove  is  cold  and  cleared  from  all  the 
ashes. 

640.  To  Take  the  Black  off  the 

Bright    Bars    of    a     Polished 

Stove  in  a  few  Minutes. 

Rub  them  well  with  some  of  the 
following  mixture  on  a  bit  of  broad- 
cloth ;  when  the  dirt  is  removed,  wipe 
them  dean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not 
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sand  paper.        The  mixture.  —  Boil 
slowly  one  pound  of  sod  soap  in  two 

Quarts  of  water,  down  to  one  quart. 
>f  this  jelly  take  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls, and  mix  to  a  consistence  with 
emery. 

641.  To  Blacken  Stone  Chimney- 
pieces. 
Mix  oil-varnish  with  lamp-black, 
and  a  little  turpentine  to  thin  it  to  the 
consistence  of  paint  Wash  the  stone 
with  soap  and  water  very  clean ;  then 
sponge  it  with  clean  water;  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  brush  it  over  twice  with 
this  colour,  letting  it  dry  between  the 
times.  It  looks  extremely  welL  The 
lamp-black  must  be  sifted  before  being 
mixed  with  the  varnish. 

642.  To  Clean  Marble. 

For  statuary  and  veined  marbles 
proceed  as  follows  : — Make  a  paste  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  water  ;  brush  this 
over  the  whole  surface,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  adjacent  wall  paper,  or 
any  kind  of  inferior  gilding,  which  will 
be  injured  by  the  chlorine  given  off. 
Let  the  paste  remain  on  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  remove  with  a 
clean  brush.  To  remove  oil  from 
marble,  make  a  paste  of  equal  parts  of 
crude  American  potash  and  whiting, 
and  apply  as  above. 

643.  To  Clean  Coloured  Marble. 

Black,  gray,  or  variegated  marble 
may  be  made  very  clean,  by  rubbing 
on  it  with  a  brush  a  paste  composed  of 
a  gill  of  ox-gall,  a  gul  of  strong  soap- 
suds, and  half  a  gill  of  turpentine,  all 
mixed  together  and  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  pipe-clay.  You  should 
have  a  second  brush,  small  enough  to 
go  into  the  fluting,  &c.  Having  ap- 
plied this  paste  to  the  marble,  let  it 
remain  undisturbed  for  two  days,  then 
wipe  it  off ;  and  if  you  do  not  find  the 
marble  perfectly  bright  and  clean, 
repeat  the  mixture  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  and  it  will  certainly  succeed  by 
repetition.  The  general  appearance 
of  a  gray  marble  hearth  will  be  greatly 
brightened  and  improved  by  rubbing 
occasionally  with  a  flannel  wetted  with 


linseed  oil.  The  oil  must  be  rubbed 
in  very  hard,  so  as  not  to  come  off  and 
grease  anything  that  may  afterwards 
touch  it.  Next  day  go  over  it  with  a 
clean  dry  cloth. 

644.  To  Clean  Alabaster. 

Wash  it  well  with  some  warm  water 
and  a  clean  brush.  •  The  slightest 
stain  of  soap  or  grease  is  sure  to 
spoil  it. 


Sect.  8.  — COPPER   &  BRASS 
ARTICLES. 

645.  Copper  Articles 

Are  cleaned  in  the  same  way  as  brass. 
For  very  dirty  copper  sulphuric  acid, 
commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
rubbed  on,  and  followed  by  washing 
it  off  with  cold  water,  and  then  polish- 
ing with  brick-dust  or  rotten-stone  and 
turpentine. 

646.  To  Clean  Brass. 

Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  soft  water  an 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is  poison- 
ous, and  should  be  well  taken  care  of, 
and  always  kept  in  a  bottle,  labelled 
**  Poison."  Always  shake  it  weU  be- 
fore using  it.  Rub  it  on  the  brass  with 
a  flannel,  and  then  take  a  dry  flannel 
to  polish  it.  Use  this  solution  twice 
a  week,  and  next  day  have  ready  some 
pulverized  rotten-stone,  sifted  through 
a  muslin  rag,  and  mixed  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  so  as  to  be  liquid.  Rub 
this  on  with  a  buckskin,  let  it  rest  ten 
minutes,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a  cloth. 
Oxalic  acid  being  poisonous,  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  liquid, 
when  used  for  rubbing,  gets  into  the 
eyes.  Should  this  by  any  accident 
happen,  immediately  get  a  bowl  full 
to  the  brim  of  cold  water,  and  hold  the 
eyes  open  in  it,  till  the  pain  abates  ; 
and  repeat  the  process  at  intervals 
during  the  day. 

647.  For  Cleaning  Brasses  belong- 
ing to  Mahogany  Furniture. 

Either  powdered  whiting  or  scraped 
rotten-stone  mixed  with  sweet  oil,  and 
rubbed  on  with   a  buckskin,   is  ex- 
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cellenL  Let  it  rest  a  little  while,  and 
then  wipe  it  well  off,  seeing  that  none 
of  the  mixture  lodges  in  the  hollows  of 
the  brass.  In  cleaning  brass-handles, 
hold  the  handle  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  you  clean  with  the  other,  other- 
wise the  handles  will  soon  become 
loosened  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
friction.  Lay  underneath  an  old 
newspaper,  to  catch  the  droppings. 

648.  To  Clean  Lacquered  Brass. 

Boil  your  articles  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  soft  water,  then  make  a  strong 
lather  of  soap  and  soft  water ;  let  the 
brass  lie  in  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
being  frequently  taken  out  and 
brushed  with  a  hard  brush.  When 
dry  rub  it  with  a  leather  or  cloth. 

649.  To  Clean  Brass  Ornaments, 

Pire-Irons,  &c. 

Wash  with  one  ounce  of  alum  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  strong  lye ;  when  dry,  rub 
over  with  tripoli  powder  or  rotten- 
stone. 

65a  Cleaning  Stair-rods. 

Pulverize  some  rotten-stone,  and 
when  the  powder  is  made  very  fine, 
mix  it  with  sweet  oil.  Then,  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  rub  it  well  on  each 
stair-rod.  Polish  with  a  soft  buck- 
skin, on  which  must  be  rubbed  a  little 
dry  rotten-stone  finely  powdered. 
Any  other  brass  may  be  cleaned  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  manner. 


Sect.  9.— TIN  ARTICLES, 
LAMPS,  AND  CANDLE- 
STICKS. 

651.  To  Clean   Candlesticks,  &c. 

Whether  the  candlesticks,  snuffers, 
or  trays  be  silver,  plated,  or  japanned, 
the  first  care  must  be  to  remove  the 
drops  of  grease  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  them,  and  immediately 
wiping  them  with  a  soft  wash-leather. 
Never  place  them  before  the  fire  to 
melt  the  grease,  as  there  is  danger 
of  the  solder  melting,  and  the  joints 
giving  way.  Metal  articles  will 
afterwards  need  to  be  polished  with 


plate-powder,  or  the  following  com- 
position. 

652.    Good    Chemical    Paste   for 

Candlesticks,  Tins,  Cut  Glass, 

&c. 

One  pound  of  rotten-stone  powdered 
fine,  two  ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber.  Beat  the 
soap  into  a  lather  with  a  little  warm 
water,  adding  the  rest  by  degrees  so 
as  to  form  a  thick  paste. 

653.  Cleaning  Oil  Lamps. 
These  should  once  a  week,  or 
fortnight,  be  scalded  out  with  boiling 
water  and  pearl-ash,  after  which  they 
must  be  carefully  dried  before  the  oil 
is  again  poured  in.  When  the  move- 
able working  parts  become  foul,  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  boiled  in  the 
same  solution,  and  then  carefully 
cleaned. 

654.  To  Clean    Block-tin   Dish- 

Covers,  Ac. 

Having  washed  the  block-tin  articles 
quite  clean  in  warm  water,  rub  the 
inside  with  soft  rags  moistened  with 
fine  wet  whiting.  Then  take  a  soft 
linen  cloth,  and  go  over  the  outside 
with  a  little  sweet  oil.  Next  rub  it 
all  over  with  fine  whiting,  powdered 
and  sifted,  and  put  on  dry.  After- 
wards finish  with  a  clean  dry  cloth. 
Block-tin  dish -co  vers  cleaned  in  this 
way  with  oil  and  whiting  will  pre- 
serve their  polish,  and  continue  to 
look  new,  provided  that  they  are  alwajrs 
wiped  dry  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
from  table.  Block -tin  pans  and  kettles 
may  be  cleaned  with  fine  whiting  and 
water,  inside  and  outside  ;  a  good 
servant  takes  a  pride  in  having  her 
pans  clean  and  bright. 

655.  To    Remove    the  Taste   of 

Resin  from  New  Tin. 

Take  a  hot  live  coal  from  a  wood 
fire,  or  a  piece  of  burning  charcoal, 
put  the  coal  into  the  tin  vessel,  and 
shake  it  about  a  while.  Repeat  this, 
if  necessary,  with  a  fresh  coal  each 
time.  Then  wash  out  the  vessel  with 
boiling  water. — Or,   boll  in  the  tin 
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some  potash  dissolved  in  water ; 
afterwards  wash  out  the  vessel,  and 
boil  plain  water  in  it. 

656.  To    Remove  Fur   from  the 

Inside  of  Kettles,  &c. 

Fill  the  kettle  or  pan  with  water, 
and  add  to  it  a  drachm  of  sal-am- 
moniac ;  let  it  boil  for  an  honr,  when 
Wx^fiir  or  petrified  substance  formed 
on  the  metal  will  be  dissolved,  and 
can  easily  be  removed.  In  boiling  a 
kettle,  care  must  be  taken  to  put  on 
the  lid  closely,  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
smallest  crevice.  If  the  lid  is  in  the 
least  broken  or  bent,  it  is  best  to  get  a 
new  one ;  otherwise  the  water  is 
liable  to  be  smoked  and  rendered 
unfit  for  use,  communicating  a  most 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  tea. 


Sect.  ID. -TO  DESTROY 
VERMIN,  etc. 

657.  The  House-fly,  and  the 
Blue-Bottle  or  Meat-fly. 
These  are  troublesome  pests  ;  the 
former  from  the  stain  which  it  leaves, 
and  the  latter  from  depositing  its  eggs 
in  meat,  called  fly-blows.  Many  sub- 
stances will  poison  the  house-fly,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  efiect  this  with- 
out danger  to  children.  Quassia  in- 
fused in  boiling  water  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  a  poison  to  flies,  but 
innocent  to  human  beings.  The  best 
plan  to  pursue,  however,  is  to  procure 
the  papier  moure  sold  by  all  chemists 
and  oilmen,  moisten  it  and  lay  it 
aboat  in  places  most  frequented  by  flies. 

658.  Moths 

Are  best  destroyed  by  preventing  them 
from  settling  in  the  clothes  where  they 
lay  their  eggs.  The  moths  them- 
selves are  quite  harmless,  and  it  is  in 
their  larva  or  maggot  state  that  they 
feed  upon  the  woollen  fabric.  A 
wonderful  instinct  implanted  in  them 
by  nature  directs  them  to  avoid  all 
woollen  articles  but  such  as  are  more 
or  less  dusty  from  lying  by ;  and  con- 
sequently, as  long  as  blankets,  coats, 
and   fars,   are    regularly   taken    out, 


brushed  or  shaken,  and  replaced,  they 
are  safe  from  the  female  motli's  notice, 
and  she  will  vrander  further  afield  in 
searchof  more  quiet  quarters.  Camphor 
or  pepper  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  repel 
their  advances ;  but  the  above  pre- 
caution  is  all  that  is  necessary.  No 
one  ever  saw  a  moth  settle  upon  a 
coat  just  worn,  with  a  view  to  lay  her 
eggs,  nor  upon  a  carpet  in  use  over 
which  the  brush  passes  daily ;  but  if 
the  same  articles  are  left  untouched 
they  will  soon  become  furnished  with 
eggs  and  larvae,  and  then  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  anything  but  a  micro- 
scopic eye  and  hand  to  pick  them  out 
of  their  pasture  field.  When  out  of 
use,  all  woollen  fabrics  should  b« care- 
fully folded  in  linen  or  calico,  by  which 
means  the  moths  are  mechanically  ex- 
cluded. 

659.  Cock-roaches,  Rats,  and 

Mice 

May  best  be  poisoned  with  the  pre- 
parations of  phosphorus  sold  for  the 
purpose  as  phosphor  paste. 

66a  To  Destroy  Bugs. 

In  new  houses,  where  the  habits  of 
the  family  are  neat,  and  ageneral  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  cleanliness  throughout, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  bed-bugs; 
but  on  removing  to  an  old  house  which 
has  had  various  occupants,  these  dis- 
gusting and  intolerable  insects  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance  with 
the  commencement  of  the  warm 
weather  (and  sometimes  before),  from 
having  been  unpardonably  allowed  to 
get  possession  even  of  the  crtvices  of 
the  wood-work  on  the  walls  ;  and  if 
the  chambers  are  papered,  they  often 
contrive  to  effect  a  lodgment  between 
the  edges  of  the  paper  and  the  plaster- 
ing. In  this  case  the  most  efficient 
remedy  is  to  have  the  paper  torn  off 
(first  loosening  it  by  washing  it  all 
over  with  a  broom  or  brush  dipped  in 
water),  and  the  walls  purified  by 
white-washing,  distempering,  or  paint- 
ing. If  bugs  are  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  surbase  or  skirting-board  of  an 
old  house,  their  haunts  should  be  well 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
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rosive  sublimate  in  water,  which, 
however,  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  and 
should  only  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of 
a  thoroughly  careful  servant.  A  most 
effectual  remedy  against  bugs  is  to  have 
all  the  bedstesids  in  the  house  taken 
down  every  spring  (in  MaCrch,  for  in- 
stance), and  after  washing  the  joints 
with  cold  water  and  brown  soap,  to 
have  the  whole  bedstead  completely 
varnished  (even  on  the  inside  of  the 
joints)  with  copal-varnish ;  if  neces- 
sary, getting  a  cabinet-^piaker's  man  to 
come  and  do  it.  The  expense  will  be 
small  in  comparison  to  the  benefit.  In 
very  bad  cases,  where  the  whole  room, 
walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  are  infested, 
the  only  effectual  remaiy  is  fumiga- 
tion. Remove  everything  from  the 
room  that  you  are  satisfied  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  vermin,  then  close  every 
opening,  and  even  every  chink  and  cre- 
vice in  tiie  room  that  might  admit  air  : 
pasting  paper  over  the  joints  of  the 
doors,  &c.  Then  cut  up  four  ounces 
of  brimstone  into  an  iron  pan,  light 
some  slips  of  linen  dipped  in  brimstone 
and  place  them  in  the  pan,  leave  the 
room  without  delay,  closing  the  door 
and  covering  even  the  key-hole.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  no  living  creature 


will  resist  the  fumes ;  but  still  the  ^[gs 
remain,  and  a  fresh  fumigation  may 
afterwards  be  required. 

661.  Arsenical  Paste  for  Bugs. 

Where  these  insects  are  very  rife, 
and  exist  in  the  crevices  of  the  boards, 
as  well  as  in  the  beds,  the  best  plan 
is  to  mix  up  a  pound  of  white  arsenic, 
with  two  or  three  pounds  of  soft  soap, 
and  enough  water  to  make  a  thick 
paste,  then  fill  all  the  crevices  with 
it,  and  afterwards  wash  the  boards 
lightly  over  so  as  to  cause  the 
arsenical  soap  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  chinks.  Beds  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  as  there  is  no  danger 
unless  the  arsenic  is  left  loose  above 
the  surface,  in  which  case  it  might 
possibly  be  picked  off  and  eaten  by 
children.  But  with  ordinary  caution 
this  method  may  be  adopted  in  any 
family,  who  will  be  justified  in  using 
any  means  not  attended  with  risk  to 
health  or  life,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
such  unclean  attendants.  A  still  bet- 
ter remedy  is  corrosive  sublimate  in 
solution  brushed  into  every  joint,  but 
it  is  very  poisonous,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  lightly  used ;  it  is  de- 
composed by  any  mixture  with  soap. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WAITING  AT  TABLE. 


662.  General  Remarks. 

At  breakfast,  luncheon,  tea,  and 
supper,  the  servant,  whether  male  or 
female,  after  placing  everything  ready 
for  use  on  the  table,  leaves  the  room, 
and  does  not  re-enter  it  until  the  meal 
is  over,  unless  summoned  by  the  bell. 
— This  practice  is  intended  partly  to 
avoid  uimecessary  interference  with 
the  work  or  meals  of  the  servants,  but 
in  great  measure  also  to  insure  privacy 
and  sociality  at  those  comfortable 
meals.  In  many  houses,  breakfast 
lasts  for  a  full  hour,  and  if  the  servant 
were  mulcted  of  that  time  it  would 


add  considerably  to  his  day's  work  ; 
because,  though  he  may  really  be 
doing  nothing  when  remaining  in  the 
room,  still  the  time  goes  on  during 
which  he  might  be  attending  to  his 
r^ular  duties.  Even  when  not  lun- 
cheons are  the  custom  of  the  house,  the 
servant's  attendance  is  often  dispensed 
with  as  soon  as  all  the  first  wants  are 
attended  to,  beyond  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  contrive  to  help 
themselves  or  one  another,  which  is 
no  great  hardship  after  all,  and  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity 
given  for  unchecked  conversation. 
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663.  Waiting  at  Dinner 

Is  far  the  most  important  matter 
connected  with  a  man-servant's  or 
parlour-maid's  duties,  as  upon  it  de- 
pends not  only  the  comfort  of  the 
heads  of  the  establishment,  but  also 
that  of  their  guests.  Indeed,  an  awk- 
ward waiter  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
best  arrangements  in  all  other  re- 
spects ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  giver  of  a  dinner  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  that  his  servant 
or  servants  are  able  to  carry  out  this 
duty  satisfactorily. 

664.  Number  Required. 

So  much  is  now  done  by  the  ser- 
vants at  even  small  dinner-parties, 
that  it  requires  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  the  lowest  proportion  being 
one  servant  to  four  guests,  if  the  com- 
fort of  the  latter  is  to  be  fully  ensured ; 
and  even  with  this,  much  more  with  a 
smaller  number,  the  latter  will  often 
be  kept  waiting  for  sauces,  condi- 
ments, or  vegetables.  The  fashion 
now  is  to  put  little  or  nothing  upon 
the  table,  and  never  anything  beyond 
the  principal  dishes,  the  entrees  being 
handed  round  in  succession  by  the 
servants,  and  not  served  by  the  guests. 
All  this,  therefore,  adds  to  the  duties 
of  the  waiters,  and  increases  the 
necessity  for  a  sufficient  number. 

665.  The  General  Requisites 

Towards  good  waiting  are — quickness 
without  noise,  or  apparent  bustling; 
constant  watclifulness,  without  offici- 
ousness ;  and  precision  in  placing 
dishes,  plates,  &c.,  on  the  table,  with- 
out apparent  effort,  which  is  a  rare 
faculty,  and  dependent  upon  a  natural 
gift.  In  the  present  day,  when  so 
many  servants  are  introduced  into  the 
dining-room,  some  kind  of  drilling  is 
required,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
confusion  and  doubt  as  to  the  party 
chained  with  each  particular  office. 
Either  the  butler  or  man-servant  of 
the  house  takes  the  management,  and 
has  all  the  others  under  his  orders,  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  a  pro- 
fessed waiter  attends  for  the  night,  the 


latter  takes  the  control,  and  is  obeyed 
by  all  as  the  superior  officer.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  unless  some  one 
servant  is  to  have  the  command,  it  is 
needless  to  expect  a  proper  arrange- 
ment and  attendance.  Wnen  no  male 
servant  is  kept,  and  one  or  more 
waiters  are  hired,  one  of  them  always 
takes  the  control ;  an^  it  is  far  better 
to  let  him  do  so,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  house-maid  in  the  room, 
though  she  can  be  of  great  service  in 
aiding  them  outside  by  serving  as  a 
communication  between  them  and  the 
kitchen.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
dintr  ^  la  Russe^  the  head  •  servant 
must  be  able  to  carve,  if  that  kind  of 
dinner  is  adopted. 

666.  Laying  the  Cloth 

Is  the  first  thing  done ;  and,  though 
fashion  is  continually  altering  the 
exact  details  of  the  arrangement,  yet 
in  principle  it  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  for  many  years  past.  Great 
care  is  required  in  opening  the  table- 
cloth to  avoid  tumbling  it,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  should  nrst  be  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  table,  opening  it 
only  so  far  as  to  be  still  double.  The 
double  edge  is  placed  exactly  down 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  then  the 
upper  half  is  smoothly  turned  over  the 
still  uncovered  portion  of  the  table, 
and  gently  smoothed  down  with  the 
hand,  but  leaving  the  folds  apparent, 
and  the  middle  one  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  central  line  of  the 
table.  The  knives  and  forks,  spoons, 
plates,  wine-glasses,  finger-glasses, 
caraffes,  saltcellars,  centre-ornaments, 
&c.,  are  then  ranged  according  to  the 
particular  fashion  of  the  day,  taking 
care  to  place  them  in  mathematical 
order,  a  departure  from  which  spoils 
the  look  of  an  otherwise  well-assorted 
table.  At  the  same  time,  or  previ- 
ously, the  servants  will  place  what  is 
likely  to  be  wanted  on  tne  sideboard 
and  dinner-waggon,  which  should  be 
covered  with  folded  table-cloths.  These 
receive  extra  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  wine-glasses,  and  sometimes 
the  dessert,  though  in  other  cases  it  is 
laid  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  is 
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kept  cooler  than  it  would  be  in  the 
dining-room  itself. 

667.  Waiting  at  Dinner. 

As  above  remarked,  the  requisites 
for  this  important  department  in  the 
duties  of  the  servant  will  depend  on 
whether  the  dinner  is  served  h  la  Russe 
or  according  to  old  English  custom. 
The  latter  is,  however,  now  greatly 
modified,  and  altered  on  the  Russian 
model,  but  still  it  does  not  throw  the 
duties  of  carving  on  the  servant.  The 
main  difference  is  in  the  pieces  de  resis- 
tance, which,  in  the  modified  English 
style,  are  still  placed  on  the  table — 
but  generally  one  at  a  tune — while, 
in  the  Russian,  they,  as  well  as  the 
entrees,  entremets,  &c.,  are  all  kept 
off  it,  and  are  carved  as  well  as  dis- 
tributed by  the  servants.  Bearing  this 
difference  in  mind,  the  same  directions 
will  apply  to  each,  except  that  in  the 
English  plan  the  master  or  mistress,  if 
more  than  one  dish  is  on  the  table, 
usually  asks  the  guests  what  they  will 
take;  whereas  in  the  Russian,  either 
the  whole,  in  the  case  of  entrees,  or 
a  part,  as  in  the  principal  dishes,  is 
offered  to  every  guest,  who  is  furnished 
with  a  mmu  card  in  order  to  give  him 
or  her  the  power  of  selection — ^which, 
indeed,  is  generally  done  in  well- 
managed  families  in  all  cases.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  servants  in  the  Rus- 
sian style  must  have  a  superior  manner 
and  power  of  speech,  because,  as  each 
dish  is  offered,  its  name  must  be  men- 
tioned, or  it  may,  from  ignorance  of 
its  appearance,  be  unwittingly  rejected. 
This,  however,  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  Book  IX.,  treating  of  the 
Social  Duties  of  Heads  of  Families, 
so  that  it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  it 
further  here.  In  any  case,  when 
articles  requiring  sauces,  vegetables, 
&c,  are  handed  round  by  one  servant, 
another  should  speedily  follow  with 
the  latter ;  and  until  this  is  attended 


to,  the  handing  round  of  wine,  which 
is  less  immediately  essential,  should 
be  postponed.  Fashion  requires  that 
certain  wines  should  be  associated 
with  each  course.  Thus  sherry  is 
handed  after  fish,  and  champagne 
follows  meat  or  game,  so  that  the  ser- 
vant should  fully  understand  his  duties 
in  this  respect.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  changing  of 
plates,  which  is  required  whatever 
style  is  adopted — nor  that  of  the 
knives,  forks,  &c. 

668.  The  Dessert. 

In  the  old-fashioned  days  of  heavy 
dinners  the  table  was  fully  occupied 
with  side  dishes,  sauces  and  principal 
dishes,  &c.,  but  at  present  it  is  custom- 
ary to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  middle 
of  the  table  with  the  dessert  dishes 
and  ornaments,  generally  composed  of 
the  most  elegant  flowers  within  reach 
of  the  hostess.  This  is  done  even  in 
the  most  quiet  family  dinner,  it  being 
found  to  accelerate  the  process  of  wait- 
ing, because  a  long  time  is  required  to 
clear  away  the  remnants  of  the  feast, 
and  replace  them  with  the  dessert. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  servant  has  to 
do  after  dinner  is  over,  is  to  remove 
the  side  slips  which  have  been  used  to 
protect  the  tablecloth  from  accidental 
stains,  and  then  place  in  front  of  each 
guest  the  dessert  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  and  wine  glasses,  as  well  as  the 
finger  glasses  which  are  required.  ITie 
wines  are  then  placed  on  the  table, 
and  handed  once  round  by  the  servant, 
who,  after  thi<j  is  done,  leaves  the  room 
till  he  is  required  to  put  on  more  wine 
or  to  bring  in  coffee — which  he  should 
do  either  at  the  time  which  his  experience 
tells  him  is  the  proper  one,  or  when 
so  ordered  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Lastly,  he  announces  tea,  and  then 
his  duties  are  over  till  the  gentlemen 
join  the  ladies,  when  he  simply  clears 
away. 
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BOOK     V. 


THE  SUPPLIES  OF  THE   HOUSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MARKETING  AND   SHOPPING. 


Sect.    I.— GENERAL     RE- 
MARKS. 

669.  The  Act    of   Supplying  the 

House 

With  food  for  its  inmates,  and  with 
fuel  for  its  fires  and  lights  (both  being 
equally  necessary  to  health  and  com- 
fort), is  cdled  marketing,  when  it  is 
effected  by  purchase  either  in  shops 
or  in  open  market.  This  method  is 
usually  adopted  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  sometimes  in  large  villages ;  but 
in  isolated  situations  it  is  often  more 
convenient  and  generally  more  econo- 
mical to  produce  what  is  wanted,  or 
certain  portions  only,  by  carrying  on 
the  several  processes  at  home.  In  the 
former  method,  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  are  employed,  so  that  by  a 
division  of  labour  an  economy  of  time 
and  sp€ue  may  be  effected.  But  in 
order  that  marketing  may  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on,  there  must  1)e  a 
sufficient  population  to  support  special 
dealers  in  each  article  of  consumption, 
or  otherwise  the  charge  or  price  must 
be  so  increased  as  to  raise  the  cost 
very  much  above  that  at  which  it  may 
be  produced  at  home ;  for  as  each 
seller  must  support  himself  out  of  the 
profits  of  his  business,  it  follows  that 
only  when  the  returns  are  large  can  he 
afford  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  upon 
each  article,  while  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  limited  in  amount,  he  must 


lay  a  heavy  charge  for  profit  upon 
every  article  that  he  sells.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  large  dealers  in  markets 
can  sell  their  meat  and  other  goods  at 
a  lower  rate  than  can  be  afforded  by  a 
small  tiradesman  who  probably  does 
not  dispose  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
their  daily  sales ;  and  who  very  often 
is  obliged  to  buy  his  goods  of  a  whole- 
sale dealer  at  a  price  very  little  below 
what  the  retail  customer  can  obtain 
them  at  in  the  same  market.  To  some 
people  time  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  half  an  hour  spent  in  reach- 
ing a  distant  market  would  be  poorly 
paid  for  by  a  saving  of  a  penny  a  pound 
in  the  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  required  by 
the  house.  In  other  instances,  the 
gentlemsm  of  the  house  is  positively 
prevented  by  business  from  undertak- 
ing this  office,  and  the  lady  is  too 
young  or  too  timid  to  trust  herself  in 
ihe  busy,  and  often  not  very  odori- 
ferous, thoroughfares  where  the  but- 
cher and  the  fishmonger  expose  their 
goods.  In  such  cases  either  a  servant 
must  be  entrusted  with  the  task,  or  a 
neighbouring  tradesman  must  be  dealt 
with  ;  and  it  is  to  supply  the  wants  of 
people  so  situated  that  so  many  small 
shops  are  established  for  the  sale  of  all 
the  requirements  of  the  housekeeper  at 
a  minute's  notice.  But,  for  the  above 
reasons,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
should  sell  at  the  same  low  rate  as  the 
large  market  salesman,  and  therefore 
they  should  either  be  taken  as  a  con- 
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venience,  and  their  goods  paid  for  as 
such  without  comparing  them  with 
Iheir  wholesale  competitors,  or  else 
they  should  be  avoided  altogether.  It 
is  very  common  for  people  to  allege 
that  certain  shops  are  very  dear ;  but 
let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they, 
or  their  neighbours,  lay  out  enough 
there  to  make  a  low  price  possible,  if 
a  living  is  to  be  made.  If  this  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  negative,  it 
ought  not  to  occasion  surprise  that  a 
high  price  is  charged  for  the  con- 
venience which  is  always  offered  to 
them,  and  which  they  only  accept 
when  they  cannot  afford  time  to  better 
themselves  by  searching  further  a-field. 
There  is  never  any  objection  to  a  care- 
ful and  economicaJhousekeep>er  buying 
in  the  cheapest  market,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  her  abusing 
those  who  merely  offer  her  goods  at 
the  price  which  they  think  will  re- 
munerate them,  without  forcing  her  to 
accept  the  offer.  The  remedy  is  easy 
enough :  all  may  choose  for  themselves, 
and  may  buy  where  and  how  they  can 
best  suit  themselves  —  remembering 
always  tliat  an  article  apparently  cheap, 
often  becomes  dear  by  the  time  that  it 
reaches  its  destination.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a  person  to  live  at  some  dis- 
tance from  a  market,  she  may  be  able 
to  go  there  and  purchase  all  that  she 
wauls  at  a  lower  rate  than  she  can  at 
home ;  but  unless  she  can  save  more 
than  the  value  of  her  lost  time,  and 
the  cost  of  sending  her  marketing 
home,  she  will  effect  nothing  towards 
reducing  her  expenditure.  In  general 
the  time  is  not  valued  at  all,  and  very 
often  the  sending  home  is  not  very 
costly  ;  but  I  have  known  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  ladies,  save  one  shilling  only 
in  price  and  spend  two  shillings  in  cab- 
hire  to  take  the  marketings  home. 
Such  an  event  is,  however,  an  extreme 
instance  of  mismanagement,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  general^  a 
person  of  ordinary  quickness  and 
judgment  will  be  able  to  save  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  gross  expen- 
diture in  the  daily  supplies  of  food  by 
searching  the  markets  within  her 
reach. 


670.  Co-operative  Stores. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  in  London 
and  many  of  the  large  provincial  towns, 
Co-operative  Stores  nave  been  estab- 
lished, to  enable  their  subscribers  to 
obtain  goods,  such  as  groceries  and 
other  articles  which  are  not  injured  by 
keeping,  at  wholesale  prices  plus  the 
cost  of  management.    To  reduce  this 
cost,  and  also  the  risk  from  bad  debts, 
two  points  are  insisted  on,  first,  that 
every  article  shall  be  paid  for  at  once, 
and  secondly,  that  the  manager  shall 
not  be  required  to  deliver  the  goods 
ordered,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
a  special  service  is  organised  for  the 
purpose,  when  a  small  extra  charge  is 
made  on  each  delivery.     If  the  mem- 
ber requiring  a  supply  of  goods  does 
not  himself  or  herself  attend  at  the 
store,  he  or  she  must  send  a  written 
order  with  a  list  of  the  requirements 
and  their  prices,  adding  also  a  cheque 
or  cash  for  the  amount.     The  package 
is  then  made  up  and  delivered  to  the 
carrier  or  messenger,  and  thus  some 
most  serious  items  of  expenditure  are 
avoided.     It  has  been  found  by  the 
experience  of  several  years  that  a  well- 
managed  co-operative  store  [e.g.  the 
Civil    Service    in    the    Haymarket, 
London)  can  sell  its  goods  at  a  reduc- 
tion, varying  from  25  to  I o  per  cent., 
and  also  p>ay  a  dividend  on  its  capital 
of  5  per  cent.     The  example  of  this 
society,  which  was  established  in  1866, 
has    been   extensively  followed  with 
varying  success,  but  the  failures  have, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  comparatively 
few.     At  the  Civil  Service  Stores  not 
only  groceries  and  Italian  warehouse 
goods  are  kept  in  stock,  but  almost 
every  article  required  for  the  supplies 
of  the  house,  that  is  not,  like  butchers' 
meat,    fish    and    vegetables,    rapidly 
perishable,  and  the  list  even  extends 
to  drugs  and  perfumery,  the  only  im- 
portant exception  being  ironmongery. 
Even    in  this  department,   however, 
arrangements  are  made  for  a  large  re- 
duction in  price  by  means  of  the  pub- 
lished trade  list,  which  includes  nearly. 
100  names  of  ironmongers,  bookselleni 
and  stationers,  dealers  in  china,  glass, 
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and  fanqr  goods,  hatters,  tailors,  mil- 
liners, &c.,  who,  on  the  application 
of  a  member  of  the  Store,  take  off  a 
per-centage  ranging  from  5  to  25 
per  cent,  from  their  published  list  of 
prices,  according  to  tne  nature  of  the 
article  required — the  exact  discount 
being  specified  in  the  trades'  list.  In 
this  way  a  great  saving  is  capable  of 
being  effected,  the  only  thing  required 
being  the  command  of  ready  money 
to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  the 
annual  house-keeping  expenses,  that 
being,  as  a  general  rule,  the  extent  of 
the  credit  which  is  given  by  retail 
tradesmen.  Of  course  there  are  ex- 
eeptions ;  but  these  are  more  frequently 
foimd  among  the  rich,  who  can  afford 
to  find  the  ready  money,  than  among 
the  comparatively  poor,  to  whom  it  is 
very  often  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
do  so. 

671.  Against  these  important 

advantages 

Must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Co- 
operative Store  is  of  necessity  con- 
fined to  one  locality,  and  consequently 
the  householders  who  deal  there  can- 
not all  be  acconmiodated  by  it  without 
occasioning  a  loss  of  time  and  distance 
to  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Still 
the  saving  effected  is  so  considerable 
as  to  more  than  counterbalance  this 
disadvantage ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  their  aid  a  great  reduc- 
tion has  beoi  effected  in  the  cost  of 
house-keeping.  No  doubt  this  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  retail  trades- 
men who  previously  supplied  the 
establishments  now  dependent  on  the 
Co-operative  Stores  ;  and  as  they  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  full  imder- 
standing  that  they  would  be  supported, 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  all^a- 
tion  made  by  them  that  they  have 
been  ill  used.  They  are  quite  right  in 
stating  that  they  do  not  compete  on 
even  terms  with  the  store-keepers,  in- 
asmuch as  the  latter  have  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  business  supplied  to 
them  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  therefore  run  no  risk  of  loss, 
whereas  they  embark  in  their  business 
as  a  speculation,  with  the  risk  attend* 


ing  the  credit  system,  and  not  only 
expect  a  return  of  the  usual  per-cent- 
age which  money  bears,  but  also  an 
additions^l  sum  for  their  own  personal 
supervision,  laiger  than  fhat  paid  to 
the  manager  of  a  store,  who  not  being 
a  man  of  capital  would  in  the  usual 
way  be  simply  an  assistant.  On  the 
other  hand  the  members  of  the  store- 
keeping  society  hold  that  they  are 
justified  in  doing  the  best  in  their 
power  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
m  any  case  they  have  .  persisted  in 
their  schemes.  Thus  the  Co-operative 
Store  has  become  an  established  insti- 
tution, and  if  it  has  done  no  other 
good  it  has  substituted  a  system  of 
ready  money  dealins;  instead  of  credit. 
On  the  ordinary  phm,  as  the  trades- 
man will  allow  no  discount  for  ready 
money,  the  customer  naturally  objects 
to  pay  it,  and  hence  the  system  of  credit 
given  is  almost  universal.  For  this 
the  tradesmen  has  only  himself  to 
blame ;  and  without  doubt  it  has  been 
one  main  cause  of  the  reaction  which 
has  taken  place. 

672.  The  Methods 

By  which  marketing  is  satisfactorily 
conducted  vary  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  articles  to  be  bought,  and  also 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
market.  Irrespective  of  the  Co-ope- 
rative Stores,  in  London  the  best 
markets  for  each  kind  of  food  are  very 
widely  separated,  and  the  person  who 
would  try  to  visit  them  all  would  find 
that  she  would  lose  more  time  and  money 
than  she  could  hope  to  regain  by  her 
clever  baigains ;  and  not  only  are  the 
localities  wide  apart,  but  the  hours  for 
holding  the  markets  are  also  different, 
so  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  transact  business  in  each  department 
without  bestowing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  day  upon  it.  Some  mar- 
kets, also,  are  so  crowded,  and  so  full 
of  dirty  and  greasy  dealers  at  the 
most  busy  times,  that  no  lady  could 
hope  to  escape  annoyance,  and  there- 
fore she  is  better  away.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  for  the  practice  of 
economy,  two  separate  calculations 
are  required :  the  first  being  the  best 
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method  of  obtaining  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  coDsumption ;  and  the  second, 
that  by  which  those  same  articles  shall 
be  most  advantageously  employed.  It 
is  with  the  former  of  these,  therefore, 
that  we  have  now  to  occupy  ourselves, 
considering  in  this  book  how  best  the 
careful  housewife  shall  obtain  her 
supplies,  and  in  this  particular  chapter 
how  she  shall  best  go  to  market,  either 
in  the  open  market  or  in  the  several 
shops  devoted  to  each  kind  of  article. 


Sect.  2.— BUTCHER'S  MEAT. 

6^%.  Remarks. 

This  article  of  consumption  is  to  be 
bought  in  all  large  towns  either  in 
butchers'  shops,  where  it  is  daily  ex- 
posed for  sale,  or  in  markets  where 
the  sale  is  on  stated  days,  or  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  chief  London  meat- 
market,  every  day.  In  many  small 
towns,  and  in  most  villages,  meat  is 
only  to  be  bought  on  a  single  day  in 
the  week  ;  and  during  the  summer 
season,  when  it  will  scarcely  keep 
from  day  to  day,  great  inconvenience 
is  there  experienced.  Wherever  there 
is  sufficient  accommodation  for  keeping 
meat,  it  is  better  to  buy  it  as  soon 
after  it  is  killed  as  possible,  or  at  least 
after  it  is  exposed  for  sale ;  for  until 
it  is  set  and  cold  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
moved,  nor  will  the  butchers,  for  their 
own  credit,  allow  it  to  be  seen  or 
bought. 

674.  Quality  of  Meat. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
quality  of  meat  brought  to  market, 
and  consequently  in  its  price,  so  that 
the  young  housekeeper  must  not  fancy 
that  she  is  always  right  in  purchasing 
cheap  meat,  because  it  is  to  be  had  at 
a  penny  a  ix>und  lower  than  the  price 
paid  by  her  neighbour.  By  the  returns 
of  all  markets  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  one-fifth,  or  even  a  quarter, 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  whole- 
sale prices  paid,  as  is  evident  from  the 
annexed  Metropolitan  return  taken  at 
.random  from  the  Field  of  February 
22nd,  1873: — 


s.  d.      s.  d. 

Beef    3  8  to  5    2 

Mutton       4  o  „  6    4 

Veal    .^ 5  4  „  6    o 

Pork    3  4  „  4  10 

Per  81b.  by  the  carcase. 

From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the 
inferior  butcher  is  enabled  to  sell  to 
his  customers  meat  one-fifth,  on  the 
average,  cheaper,  than  the  man  who 
deals  only  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
meat ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  markets 
vary  so  much.     But  further  than  this, 
a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  price 
depends   upon   the   demand   in  any 
given    locality    for    particular  parts. 
Thus,  in  the  markets  and  shops  fre- 
quented by  the  upper  and  nuddling 
classes   only,   the  best  joints  are  in 
demand,  and  (he  inferior  ones  meet  a 
comparatively  slow  sale,   the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  Uie  batcher  is 
compelled  to  raise  the  price   of  his 
sirloins  of  beef  and  legs  of  mutton  and 
veal,  and  to  lower  those  of  his  necks 
of  beef  and  mutton,  and  shoulders  of 
veal.     Hence,  it  will  always  be  found 
that  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  or  in 
markets  frequented  by  the  poor,  there 
is  less  variation  in  the  price  of  joints 
than  in  those  shops  where  the  higher 
classes  chiefly  deal ;  and  this  is  neces- 
sary for  the  butcher  to  make  a  livine, 
because  he  is  obliged  to  force  a  sale 
of  the  inferior  parts  as  well  as  the 
highly-prized  joints,  by  averaging  the 
price  to  suit  the  wishes  of  his  cus- 
tomers.      A  small  tradesman,   or  a 
mechanic  with  good  wages,  will  npt 
be  tempted  to  choose  an  inferior  joint 
of  meat,  unless  he  can  get  it  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  three-halfpence  or  twopence 
a  pound,  while  the  poorer  labourer 
will  be  only  too  well  pleased  if  he 
can    muster  money  sufEcient  to  pay 
for  a  joint  of  meat  of  any  kind,  and 
will  consider  a  penny  a  pound  saved 
quite  sufficient  to  make  him  select  the 
one  in  preference  to  the  other,   es- 
pecially as  he  is  often  guided  by  abso- 
lute necessity  in  his  choice.     With 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  in 
point  of  economy,  I  believe  that  it  is 
of  more  consequence  than  is  gene- 
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rally  supposed ;  and  nowhere  is  this 
theory  more  fully  carried  out  than  in 
the  cook-shops  of  London.  Here 
dressed  meat  is  sold  at  low  prices,  yet 
it  is  almost  always  of  good  quality,  not 
only  because  it  is  better  relished  by 
the  customer,  but  because  good  meat 
turns  <nU  a  greater  bttlk  and  weight 
token  dressed  than  inferior  descriptions 
of  the  same  article.  Proprietors  of 
these  shops  go  to  great  trouble  in 
frequenting  the  markets,  where  the 
dealers  say  they  are  very  hard  to  deal 
with  ;  but  they  rarely  buy  foreign, 
or  inferior  English,  meat ;  and  though 
they  equally  avoid  the  fancy  kinds, 
yet  they  always  take  care  to  select  that 
which  is  well'bredy  and  consequently 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  bone, 
and  Tvell'/ed,  and  therefore  not  given  to 
melt  away  before  the  fire  or  in  the  pot. 
Meat  with  good  solid  fsit,  not  watery 
blubber,  and  with  lean  containing 
plenty  of  fibrine,  is  what  they  require, 
and  what  the  small  housekeeper  also 
should  look  out  for,  if  she  can  get  it. 
Experience  teaches  them  to  make  their 
selection,  and  such  must  always  be  the 
best  guide,  but  failing  that,  the  accom- 
panying remarks  will  perhaps  be  of 
service : — 

675.  The  Quantity  of  Bone 

In  a  given  joint  also  regulates  the 
price,  an4  very  properly  so,  since  this 
material,  though  not  absolutely  worth- 
less, is  nearly  so  as  compared  with 
•*fat  and  lean."  In  buying  veal,  for 
instance,  the  whole  leg  may  always  be 
procured  at  a  penny  or  even  twopence 
a  pound  less  than  the  fillet,  because 
the  latter  has  no  bone  at  all  if  sold  as 
a  *'  fillet,'*  in  which  case  the  bone  is 
removed  by  the  butcher,  whilst  the 
leg  contains  not  only  the  bone  (taken 
out  firom  part  of  it  to  constitute  the 
••fillet"),  but  it  is  made  up,  besides, 
of  the  part  called  **  the  knuckle,'*  in 
which  there  is  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  bone.  In  a  moderate-sized  leg  of 
veal,  of  20  lbs.  weight,  the  bone  alto- 
gether weighs  about  34  lbs.,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight 
before  the  value  of  the  meat  can  be 
arrived  at — leaving  164  lbs.    If,  there- 


fore, the  fillet  can  be  bought  for  lod. 
per  lb.,  the  whole  leg,  which  at  the 
same  rate  would  be  worth  16s.  8d., 
should  be  calculated  only  on  the  meat 
upon  it,  or  at  13s.  Qd.,  which  will  give 
8^d.  per  lb.  as  the  value  of  the  whole. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  taking  off  a 
penny  only  is  not  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  upon  the  bone,  unless 
its  value  for  making  soup  is  taken  into 
the  account ;  and  that  will  probably 
bring  it  to  what  the  butchers  generally 
charge,  namely,  to  twopence  per  pound 
more  for  fillets  than  whole  legs.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  necks  of  mut- 
ton, especially  if  they  are  bought  with 
all  their  fat  on.  In  this  joint  the  bones 
weigh  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
varying,  however,  greatly  according  to 
the  degree  of  fatness  ;  and  on  an  ave- 
rage the  bones  and  the  fat  together 
will  comprise  two-thirds,  or  from  that 
to  one-half,  of  the  gross  weight.  Now, 
in  general,  the  melted  fat,  in  the  shape 
of  dripping,  if  taken  care  of,  may  oe 
considered  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
meat,  especially  in  large  families  where 
it  is  used  for  making  various  articles 
for  the  table,  or  where  it  is  sold  to  the 
dealers  in  this  article,  who  give  quite 
as  much  for  it  as  the  current  price  of 
the  best  joints  of  meat ;  but  in  small 
families,  or  in  those  where  the  dripping 
is  not  used,  and  is  made  a  cook's  per- 
quisite, the  fat  as  well  as  the  bone  is  a 
dead  loss.  Consequently  every  neck 
of  mutton  is  worth  only  half  the  value 
of  a  joint  composed  of  meat  entirely, 
or  nearly  half  the  value  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  of  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion is  solid  meat  Sirloins  and  ribs 
of  beef  are  equally  extravagant,  and 
will  go  very  little  more  than  half  as  fai* 
as  the  roasting  side  of  the  round  of 
beef,  or  any  other  solid  part,  which, 
though  commonly  considered  coarse, 
is  yet  juicy  and  nutritious,  and  quite 
fit  for  the  stomachs  of  children,  or  for 
servants*  tables — in  fact,  for  any  one 
but  the  gourmet.  The  table  in  the 
next  page  exhibits  the  proportion  of 
meat  to  bone  in  the  most  ordinary 
joints  of  meat,  the  joint,  when  raw, 
being  first  weighed,  and  afterwards  the 
bone,  when  dressed,  and  its  meat  re- 
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moved  by  the  knife.  The  exact  rela- 
tive proportion  of  bone  to  meat  is 
therefore  here  considerablyunderstated, 
as,  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  the  bone 
ought  to  be  weighed  in  a  raw  state ; 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  especially  as  the  object  is  to 
compare  one  Joint  with  another  in  its 
proportion  of  bone.  The  table  also 
gives  the  present  average  prices  of 
each  joint  in  the  London  markets^  not 
in  the  retail  butchers^  shops. 


676.  The  Price  of  Meat 

May  therefore  be  said  to  depend  upon 
the  following  circumstances  :  —  ist, 
upon  the  quality  of  the  animal  pro- 
ducing it ;  2nd,  upon  the  neighSour- 
k&od  where  it  is  sold ;  3rd,  upon 
the  joints  as  valued  by  the  quality 
of  the  meat  upon  it ;  and  4th,  upon 
the  joints  as  valued  by  the  absence  of 
bone. 


Proportion  op  Bonb  to  Mkat,  and  Pricb. 


BBBF. 

Gross 
weight. 

Weieht 
bone. 

Price 

per  lb. 

Ordinary  Method  of  Dressing. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

a.   d. 

Sirloin 

13    6 

X    9 

0  xo 

Roasted. 

Rump 

18    7 

4    0 

0  10 

Roasted,  or  for  steaks,  or  stewrs. 

H-Bone 

xo    6 

I    6 

0    7 

Salted  and  boiled. 
(Boiled,    if   entire— or     silver-side 

Round     

18    4 

Z    X3 

0    8 

•j     boiled ;  the  other  roasted,  or  for 
(     beef-steaks. 

Mouse  buttock  . . 

II    4 

•   • 

0    6 

For  stewing,  or  beef  alamode. 
Salted  and  boiled. 
Ditto           ditto. 

Veiny-piece 
Thick  flank        .. 

•   • 

X    7 

0    6 
0    6 

Thin  flank 

8  12 

•  m 

0    6 

Ditto           ditto. 

Leg          

xa    6 

3    5 

0    4 

For  soup,  or  stewring. 
Roasted. 

Ribs  (best  end}  .. 

14    8 

I  15 

0  xo 

Ribs  (middle)     .. 
Ribs  (chuck)      .. 

xa    2 

9    3 

tl 

Ditto. 

8    6 

z  la 

Ditto,  or  for  gravy. 

Shoulder 

zo    6 

a    0 

0    6 

(  Steaks,  or  soup,  or  inferior  roost- 

ing piece. 

Sticking-piece    . . 

8    4 

0  zz 

0    44 
0    4* 

For  sausages,  or  {p:avy. 

Shin         

9    6 

a    6 

For  soup,  or  stewmg. 

MU 

TTON. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

s.    d. 

Le^r         

8    6 

0  Z4 

0     9 

Roasted  or  boiled. 

Loin,  best  end   . . 

5    7 

0    9 

0     9 

Roasted  or  chops. 

Ditto,  chump  end 

4    3 

0    •j\ 

0     9 

Ditto           ditto. 

Neck,  best  end  . . 

6    0 

0    8 

t  ^ 

Roasted,  boiled,  stewed,  or  for  chops. 

Ditto,  scrag  end 

4    6 

0    7 

F(»-  broth  or  stewed. 

Shoulder 

7    4 

X     0 

0     7 

Roasted. 

Breast 

5    3 

0   12 

0    6 

Roasted  or  grilled. 

VI 

EAL. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

s.  d. 

FiJet       .V        .'.*        .*." 

19    4 

3    oJ 

0    8 

Roasted,  boiled,  or  cutlets. 

XI     0 

•  • 

0    9 

Roasted. 

Neck,  best  end  . . 

9    0 

X     0 

0    8i 

Ditto 

Ditto,  scrag  end 

5    4 

0  xo^ 

0    6 

Stewed. 

Loin,  best  end  . . 

5    6 

0  13 

0    9 

Roasted. 

Ditto,  chump    . . 

4  X2 

X    4 

0    8* 

Ditto. 

Shoulder 

XX    4 

I    XZ 

0    6} 

Ditto. 
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677.   The  Quantity  of  Meat 

Necessaiy 

To  keep  in  health  each  individual  of 
an  establishment  will  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  knowledge  required  by  every 
caterer  for  them.  Meat  is  a  perishable 
commodity,  and  it  is  also  one  which  is 
capable  of  being  husbanded  or  wasted 
to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  being  dis- 
honestly sold  or  given  away  by  ser- 
vants, who  must  be  entrusted  with  it. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat,  as  sold  by  the  butcher,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  average  consumption 
per  head  per  day,  in  the  families  of 
the  middling  classes.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  bacon,  ham,  poultry,  and 
fish  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  consumption  of  these  four 
articles  does  not  seem  to  aiTect  to  a 
corresponding  extent  the  Quantity  of 
butcher's  meat  required.  If,  however, 
these  items  are  indulged  in  to  an  un- 
usual extent,  there  will  be  of  course 
some  considerable  difference,  but  not 
if  introduced  only  as  occasional  varia- 
tions from  a  diet  of  meat.  When  there 
is  a  family  of  small  children,  and  the 
elder  branches  and  servants  are  small 
meat-eaters,  half-a-pound  a  day  will 
often  suffice ;  and  again,  in  other  fami- 
lies, composed  chiefly  of  young  men, 
a  pound  per  day  must  be  calculated  on 
as  the  probable  and  proper  allowance 
for  them.  Taking  the  average  con- 
sumption of  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  England,  the  supply  of  butcher's 
meat  is  probably  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  head  per  day  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  very  numerous  class,  including  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  the  poorest 
class  of  mechanics,  rarely,  or  only  oc- 
casionally, taste  anything  in  the  shape 
of  fresh  butcher's  meat. 

678.  Slaughtering 

Of  all  kinds  of  butcher's  meat  is  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  a 
large  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  in  calves  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent. These  animals  are  bled  once  or 
twice  before  they  are  killed— that  is, 
on  the  day  previous,  and  often  on  the 


day  before  that,  and  they  are  finally 
bled  to  death.  Sheep  and  lambs,  as 
well  as  pigs,  are  also  bled  to  death, 
by  having  their  throats  cut ;  whilst 
oxen  have  their  sensibility  destroyed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  after  which 
their  throats  are  cut  to  remove  as  much 
blood  as  possible.  All  are  also  starved 
for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
they  are  only  allowed  access  to  water ; 
but  though  this  deprivation  of  food  is 
said  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  make  it 
keep,  I  question  its  necessity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fodder  necessary 
to  make  up  a  day's  food  is  thereby 
saved,  but  beyond  this  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  advantage  is  gained  ; 
and  the  cruelty  is  often  very  consider- 
able, as  we  all  know  what  pain  a  day's 
starvation  causes  to  ourselves,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  excite- 
ment or  fear.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
Eheasant,  or  a  hare,  or  even  a  fine 
uck,  is  none  the  worse  for  a  recent 
full  feed ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether 
they  would  be  benefited  by  a  large 
bleeding  on  the  previous  day.  It  is 
true  that  the  red  deer  has  his  throat 
cut  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  death, 
but  his  haunch  is  not  rejected  as  food 
if  the  deer-stalker  does  not  reach  him 
in  time  to  allow  of  his  parting  with 
any  quantity  of  that  fluid.  If  the 
throat  is  not  cut  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat, 
little  blood  will  follow  the  knife  ;  and 
the  body  generally  will  not  be  affected 
by  it,  however  the  large  vessels  may 
be  emptied.  Nevertheless,  the  custom 
exists  universally  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  leaves  a  disagree- 
able impression  upon  the  person  who 
examines  meat  with  a  view  to  eat  it 
himself ;  and  yet  the  same  person  will 
not  hesitate  to  partake  of  black-pud- 
dings, which  contain  a  laige  proportion 
of  the  blood  of  the  pig.  The  animals 
required  for  the  supply  of  large  cities 
are  partly  killed  within  them,  and 
partly  sent  by  railway  in  a  dead  con- 
dition, commonly  called  ctmrUry-killed 
meat.  In  the  first  method,  the  cattle 
and  sheep  are  driven  or  carried  to 
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market  alive,  and  are  then,  after  being 
sold,  driven  to  the  butcher's,  where 
they  are  killed  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
case  of  the  wholesale  carcass-butcher, 
resold  to  the  retailer,  still  called  a 
butcher,  and  frequently  dealing  in  both 
kinds  of  meat.    In  London  the  live 
cattle  markets  are  at  Islington   and 
Deptford,  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  tJie  old  locality,  Smithfield,  chiefly 
because  of  the  danger  to  the  inhabitants 
from  driving  oxen  through  the  streets. 
This  nuisance,  however,  is  not  entirely 
abated  by  the  new  maricets,  since  the 
whole  ot  the  cattle  required  by  the 
southern  districts  must  pass  and  re-pass 
through  the  outskirts  of  London.  Until 
the  establishment  of  the  dead  meat 
market  on  the  site  of  old  Smithfield, 
Blackfriars  Bridge  on  Monday  after- 
noons  wasperfecUy  thronged  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  was  quite  as  dangerous 
a  thorough&re  as  was  ever  presented  by 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  in  old  Smith- 
field.     Slaughtering  is  not  now  nearly 
so  much  practised  1^  the  retail  butcher 
as  of  yore,  but  still  a  new  market  on 
the   south   side  of  London    was    a 
desideratum;     and    the    cattle    and 
sheep  should  in  each  case  be  slaugh- 
tered in  an  abattoir  near  the  place  of 
sale.   There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
over  the  necessity  for  driving  the  ani- 
mals to  the  market,  and  as  it  princi- 
pally takes  place  early  in  the  morning, 
it  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  public ; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  driving  them 
in  mid-day  back  again,  when  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  so  easily  made  for 
every  purchaser  to  kill  and  dress  his 
own  animals  at  his  own  convenience, 
provided  he  does  not  take  them  away 
from  the  vidnity  of  the  market.    Meat 
carried  far  by  railway  is  certainly  not 
improved  in  delicacy  or  appearance, 
though  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  really 
injured  by  it ;  bat  the  conveyance  of  it 
for  two  or  three  miles  in  a  spring-cart 
win  not  detract  one  jot  from  its  fresh- 
ness or  bloom,  and  even  if  these  ate 
affected,  stUl,  provided  there  is  no  in- 
jury done  to  its  intrinsic  good  qualities, 
it  can  be  of  no  real  oonsequenoe,  espe- 
cially if  the  amngement  is  compulsoxy 
uponaU. 


Sub-Sect.  A.—BEEP. 

679.  The  Varieties  of  Cattle 

Which  come  to  the  London  market 
are  venr  considerable,  the  greater  part 
being  British,  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  being  now  imported  from 
Spain,  Denmaric,  and  other  European 
countries.     The  interior  of  England  is 
not  much  affected  by  these  foreigners, 
except  through  the  London  market, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  re-acts  upon 
those  held  in  the  provinces.     Before 
the  days  of  railroads  there  M'as  a  diflTer- 
ence  of  nearly  twopence  a  pound  in 
the  wholesale  prices  of  meat  in  London 
and  the  country  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  it ;  but  now  they  assimilate 
very  closely ;  and  sometimes,  from  the 
great  influx  of  foreign  cattle,  the  me- 
tropolis is  even  lower  in  price  than  its 
surrounding  sources  of  supply.     The 
best  British  breeds  always  command  a 
higher  price  than  any  others,  because 
the  quality  of  the  meat  is  very  supe- 
rior,  and  it  is  consequently  eagerly 
sought  after  by  all  those  who  can  aflbrd 
it,  and  by  many  who  cannot,  as  well. 
Oxen  are  generally  considered  to  make 
better  beef  than  cows,  or  even  heifers, 
especially  by  the  Londoners,  who  look 
upon  r^w-beef  as  the  refuse  of  that 
commodity.     In  some  counties,  how- 
ever, ox-beef  is  not  valued,  and  the 
three-year  old  heifer  is  considered  to 
be  the  primest  article.     Much  depends 
upon  the  breed,  the  ox  in  some  cases 
being  more  hard  and  tough  than  in 
others.     Much  also  depends  upon  the 
use  to  which  the  animal  is  generally 
put :  thus,  in  the  dairy  districts,  cow- 
beef  is  only  killed  when  no  longer  of 
an  age  to  be  serviceable  in  the  dury, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  her  age,  is 
tough,  stringy,  and  generally  devoid 
of  iat ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Here- 
ford  cow  is  often  killed  because  she 
feeds  so  fast  as  to  be  a  bad  milker,  and 
this  fault  is  generally  detected  with  her 
fiRt  calf,  so  that  she  is  doomed  to  the 
knife  in  her  fourth  year,  an  age  when 
she  is  in  her  prime,  and  consequently 
when  she  would  be  selected  by  a  good 
judge  irrespective  of  her  &ilure  as  a 
milker.    Toe'  same  remarks  Apply  to 
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bull-beef,  which  is  extraozxiiiuirily  good 
and  tender  when  not  more  than  two 
years  old,  at  which  age  the  ball  is  often 
killed  in  some  districts ;  but  if  a  fiye 
or  six-year  old  bull  is  slaughtered,  he 
is  only  fit  for  soup  ;  and  if  his  meat  is 
dressed  in  the  usual  way,  the  conse- 
quence will  probably  be  that  those  who 
partake  of  it  will  condemn  bull-beef  as 
unlit  for  human  food.  Small  Scotch 
cattle  nmk  the  highest  in  the  London 
market,  especially  when  ^fattened  in 
the  rich  meadows  of  England,  where 
they  n^ndly  become  ripe  for  the  knife. 
Most  of  these  are  oxen,  though  tiiere 
is  a  small  ^rinkling  of  heifers  and 
cows.  The  Herefoxd  and  Durham 
oxen  are  also  prized,  but  their  beef  is 
large,  and  not  so  well  suited  for  small 
famines  as  the  above.  The  Spanish 
oxen  axe  also  large,  but  the  meat  is  not 
nearly  of  such  a  good  quality,  and  the 
sea-voyage  does  not  improve  them  for 
the  table,  nor  do  they  goiemlly  recover 
their  condition  if  left  to  graze  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  foreign  meat  is 
entirely  without  any  of  that  mottled 
isX  intermbced  with  the  lean  which  is 
so  mudi  prised  in  the  "roast  beef  of 
<Md  England  ; "  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar flavour  about  it,  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  our  breeds ;  be- 
sides which,  it  wastes  mudi  more  in 
dressing  than  English  or  Scotch  beef. 
Foreign  bullocks  are  also  larger  in  the 
bone,  which  increases  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  that  commodity  to  the  meat 
£ut  far  more  depends  upon  the  feeding 
than  the  breeding,  and  a  well-fed  ox  di 
an  inferior  breed  will  always  eat  better 
than  abadly-fed  one  descended  from  the 
highest  and  purest  parentage.  There 
are  some  pastures  which  will  turn  out 
lothing  but  good  beef,  whatever  cattle 
may  be  placed  in  them,  whilst  other 
districts  are  so  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
that  they  would  not  even  keep  a  fat 
bullodk  fit  for  the  butcher  more  than  a 
we^  or  two,  and  would  never  make 
one  fit  as  kmg  as  he  was  supplied  with 
no  other  food.  The  more  of  the  rich 
grass  that  an  ox  has,  the  better  will  he 
ton  out;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
neoesrity  for  artificial  food  will  be  the 
deterioration  of  the  beef,  though  it  is 


not  to  be  doubted  that  oil-cake,  with 
bay  and  turnips,  will  produce  better 
meat  than  a  bad  pasture.  A  prepon- 
derance of  oil-cake  caAws  the  fat  to  he 
of  a  deep  yellow,'and  the  lean  to  taste 
oily  and  rich.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  breeds  which  are  much 
inclined  to  lay  on  fat,  as  the  Hereford- 
shire, for  instance. 

680.  In  Choosing  Beef, 

The  hand  and  the  eye' are  both  called 
into  play;  for  not  only  must  the  colour 
and  general  appearance  be  in  con- 
formity with  established  rules,  but 
it  must  feel  tender  to  the  touch.  Old 
and  hard  beef  feels  elastic  when  pressed 
by  the  finger,  while  young  and  tender 
meat  gives  way,  and  retains  ike  im- 
pressii*n  of  the  finger  afier  it  is  removed. 
Beef,  when  6rst  cut  thfoi^ih,  ought  to 
present  a  blueish-red  cokmr,  which 
should  rapidly  become  almost  a  crim- 
son red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
grain  should  be  smooth,  fine,  and 
transparenNlooking,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  fat  in  Uie  rump,  sirloin, 
and  ribs.  The  fat  should  be  firm  and 
white  ;  the  deeper  the  ycilow,  thp 
more  oil-cake  has  been  employed  in 
producing  the  iat,  and  tiie  worse  will 
the  flavour  be.-  Cow-beef  is  closer  in 
the  grain  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  the 
iaX  generally  more  white ;  in  the  cow 
there  will  always  be  the  udder  to  mark 
the  sex,  or  at  all  events  the  fat  is 
arranged  differently  in  that  region, 
being  more  broken  up  into  nodules 
than  in  the  ox,  which  presents  a  large 
rdU  of  fat  on  each  side.  Bull -beef  is 
usually  more  dark  and  blue  than  either 
that  of  the  ox  or  cow;  it  is,  also,  when 
of  more  than  two  years  of  age,  hard 
and  tough,  and  unfit  for  ordinary 
kitchen  use.  The  age  of  the  animal 
may  always  be  known  if  the  head  is 
vinble,  by  counting  the  rings  upon  the 
horns,  one  of  which  is  added  tor  each 
of  his  life. 


681.  Cutting  Up. 

The  OK,  or  cow,  is  cot  up  veiy 
differently  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
and  even  between  London  and  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  several 
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counties  themselves,  there  are  many 
trifling  alterations  in  the  cut.    In  every 
part,  however,   there    are    the  same 
prime  cuts,   consisting  of  the  hind- 
quarter  and  the  ribs,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fore-quarter  and  the 
neck  are  considered    coarse    and  of 
inferior  worth.     In  every  case  the  car- 
cass is  divided  into  four  quarters  by 
a  transverse    line    intersected    by    a 
longitudinal    one    down    the    back- 
bone and  belly.    In  the  London  mode 
{fig,   9),  the  hind -quarter  is  divided 
again  into  leg  (i),  a  soup-making  part ; 
the  round  (2),  which  is  also  sub-divided 
at  the  dotted  line  into  the  silver-side, 
for  boiling,   and    the    roasting  side, 
while    the    upper  section  forms    the 
mouse  buttock ;  (3)  is  the  H-bone,  a 
well-flavoured  but  bony  piece  ;  (4)  the 
rump,  properly  so  called  ;  (5)  the  sir- 
loin, which  is  usually  cut  into  two  or 
three 'Portions  to  suit  small  families, 
the  lowest  end  having  the  least  bone, 
and  also  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
meat    called    the   "under- side,"  and 
therefore  the  most  prized  ;  <6,  7,  and 
8)  are  the  three  joints  called  **the 
ribs,"  the  middle  being  the  most  liked, 
and  all  being  very  extravagant  ;   (9) 
the  clod  or  sticking-piece  is  a  portion 
of  coarse  meat,  only  fit  for  gravy-beef 
or  for  family  pies  ;  (xo)  the  shoulder 
is  a  joint  sometimes  roasted,  but  it  is 
coarse  and  unfit  for  anything  except 
stewing   or  pies,   for  the   former  of 
which  purposes  it  is  very  commonly 
selected  ;  (11)  is  the  brisket,  a  very 
nice  part  of  the  beast  when  salted  and 
rolled — the  thick  part  is  well  adapted 
for  stewing,  and  the  thin  for  salting ; 
(12  and  13)  the  thick  and  thin  flank, 
are  composed  of  layers  of  fat  and  lean, 
which  eat  tolerably  well  when  salted, 
but  are  not  much  prized  by  any  but 
the  labouring  classes,  for  whom  they 
answer  very  well  when  mixed  with 
vegetables  and  boiled  or  fried  ;  (14) 
the  veiny-piece  is  a  very  indifferent 
bit  of  meat,  and  only  suit&i  to  making 
gravy  or  soup ;  as  also  is  the  shin  ( 15) ; 
the  cow-heel  (16)  is  boiled  down  for  its 
oil,  and  then  it  makes  a  very  nutritious 
article  of  diet ;    the  tongue  (17)  is 
salted  to  form  the  delicious  dish  so 


well  known;  and  the  cheek  (iS) 
makes  an  admirable  soup  ;  the  tail 
(19)  is  cut  out  with  a  deep  root,  and 
is  sold  to  make  a  very  good  kind  of 
soup  ;  and  (20)  is  the  heart 

682.  Another  Mode, 

Practised  in  the  midland  districts  of 
England,  is  that  shown  in  fig.  lo, 
where  the  round  is  divided  obliquely 
into  two  joints — the  upper  buttock  (2) 
and  the  under  (3).  The  rump*  also, 
is  a  large  joint,  including  within  its 
compass  the  rump  and  H-bone  of 
London  (see  4).  The  sirloin  (5)  is 
cut  larger,  but  it  and  the  ribs  (6,  7) 
are  divided  in  a  similar  way,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  part  is  endowed 
with  a  different  name,  as  **the  chine." 
The  shoulder,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
blade-bone,  is  cut  larger,  and  more 
separated  from  the  brisket  lying  under 
it.  In  other  respects  there  is  little 
difference  from  the  London  cuts. 

683.    The    Most    Highly-Prized 

Joints 

For  flavour  are,  for  roasting,  the  sir- 
loin and  ribs,  and  by  some  people  the 
rump  ;  for  boiling,  the  round  (more 
especially  its  silver  side)  and  the 
H-bone  are  those  most  approved  of, 
and  by  many  people  the  middle  part 
of  the  brisket.  For  steaks,  the  rump 
is  superior  to  any  other  part ;  but  to 
have  them  in  perfection,  the  whole 
rump  ought  to  be  hung  as  long  as  it 
will  bear,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  then  the  steaks  cut  off 
'  and  dressed.  Those  cut  off  the  upper 
j  or  buttock  side  of  the  round  are  sold 
at  a  lower  rate  than  rump  steaks,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  so  tender,  or  so 
full  of  flavour  and  gravy,  though 
equally  nourishing,  perhaps,  to  a  sound 
and  strong-  stomach.  In  point  of 
economy y  the  sirloin  and  the  ribs,  as 
well  as  the  H-bone  and  mmp,  are 
very  disadvantageous,  all  being  loaded 
with  bone ;  while  the  round,  the  flank, 
the  brisket,  and  the  sticking-piece,  as 
well  as  the  shoulder,  are  made  up 
of  pretty  nearly  solid  meat.  The  pur- 
chaser should,  therefore,  remember 
that  he  not  only  has  to  give  a  higher 
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price  per  lb.  for  his  sirloin  or  ribs,  but 
he  also  has  far  less  solid  meat  for  his 
money  ;  so  that  it  will  be  found  that 
I  OS.  laid  out  in  the  round,  or  any 
meaty  joint,  will  go  nearly  twice  as 
far  as  if  spent  in  procuring  any  of 
the  more  "dainty  dishes."  The 
heart  is  a  solid  lump  of  meat,  and 
a  very  economical  one  in  a  large 
family.  It  is  not  generally  valued  as 
it  deserves,  partly  from  the  dislike 
which  many  people  have  to  the  in- 
ternal organs.  The  liver  and  kidney 
of  the  ox  are  not  very  well  flavoured, 
being  strong  and  rank,  and  they  are 
only  fit  for  the  stomachs  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  even  by  them  they 
arc  very  often  despised.  The  stomach 
is  made  into  tripe,  by  cleaning  and 
boiling,  and  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by 
many  people. 

6S4.   Season  for  Beef. 
Beef  is  in  season  all  the  year  round. 

Sub-Sect.  B.— MUTTON. 

685.  Sheep, 

From  which  this  section  of  the 
butcher's  stock-in-trade  is  derived, 
are  quite  as  various  in  their  breeds  as 
those  animals  from  which  beef  is  pro- 
duced. As  cows  and  oxen  are  valu- 
able, the  former  for  the  milk  they 
give,  and  the  latter  as  beasts  of 
draught,  independently  of  their  use 
when  dead,  so  sheep  besides  this  same 
purpose  are  reared  to  supply  us  with 
wool ;  and  those  which  produce  the 
most  of  this  valuable  commodity  are 
very  often  the  worst  when  in  the 
shape  of  mutton.  Hence,  it  becomes 
the  object  of  the  breeder  to  unite  the 
two  qualities  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
add  another,  upon  w^hich  depends  in 
great  measure  the  cost  of  the  animal — 
namely,  its  faculty  of  arriving  at 
maturity  at  an  early  age.  The  cost  of 
a  sheep  when  at  die  butcher's  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  food 
which  it  has  eaten  (less  its  wool  and 
the  manure  which  it  has  made,  and 
in  the  case  of  ewes  the  value  of  the 
lambs) ;  but  as  these  deductions  never 
equal  the  yearly  expenditure  for  food. 


it  is  always  important  to  diminish  the 
number  of  years  which  must  elapse 
before  the  sheep  is  at  its  prime.  Some 
years  ago  mutton  was  not  considered 
first-rate  until  four  or  five  years  old, 
but  such  a  thing  as  a  four-year-old 
wether  is  now  rarely  heard  of;  and 
when  it  is  met  with  the  mutton  must 
be  worth  is.  6d.  per  lb.,  if  valued  by 
what  it  has  cost.  By  breeding  from 
young  animals  which  have  shown 
early  symptoms  of  maturity,  the 
sheep-farmer  can  now  produce  as 
good  mutton  at  fourteen  months  as 
could  formerly  have  been  shown  at 
double  that  age  ;  and  I  have  certainly 
eaten  it  with  a  high  flavour,  and  rich 
brown  gravy,  when  not  more  than  the 
age  above  specified.  Still  this  is 
younger  than  the  average  at  which 
mutton  ought  to  be  eaten,  and  will 
only  suit  flocks  which  are  bred  for 
that  purpose  almost  exclusively.  No- 
thing is  better  eating  than  the  hind- 
Quarter  of  a  Welsh  sheep,  if  fat:  but 
tnis  breed  is  so  restless  in  its  early  years 
that  it  refuses  to  lay  up  any  store  of  that 
material,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
with  a  prime  haunch  of  Welsh  mutton 
under  two  and  a  half  or  three  years 
old.  In  the  condition  in  which  most 
of  this  mutton  is  brought  to  London  it 
is  far  below  the  average,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  fit  for  food  at  all,  being  more 
like  bad  doe  venison  than  healthy 
mutton.  This  sheep  is  a  very  wild 
and  restless  animal ;  and  even  if  it  is 
enclosed  within  strong  fences  it  gene- 
rally manages  to  escape  and  wander 
over  the  surrounding  country,  fre- 
quently doing  itself  more  harm  in  its 
efforts  to  escape  than  if  allowed  its 
full  liberty.  But  after  the  second 
year  it  settles  down  into  good  habits, 
and  will  then  often  lay  on  fat,  es- 
pecially about  the  kidneys,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  state  a 
haunch  of  it  is  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  of  mutton,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes.  Large  flocks  of  tnese 
sheep  are  reared  in  Wales,  and 
sheared  there  once,  sometimes  twice, 
after  which  they  are  driven  into  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Shrop- 
shire, where  they  are  fattened  upoa 
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the  high  pastures,  whkh  are  quite 
sufficiently  good  to  serve  as  a  change 
for  the  better  for  the  Welsh  sheep. 
The  fore-qtiarter  is  strong  and  ill- 
fla.voured,  but  the  haunch  fully  makes 
up  for  this  deBciency.  They  usually 
weigh  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  the 
quarter.  SotUheUmm  mutton  ranks 
next  to  Welsh,  and  by  some  people  is 
considered  quiie  equal  or  even  superior 
to  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aofer- 
ageoi  Southdown  mutton  is  superior 
to  the  twerage  of  Wekh*  but  none  that 
I  ever  ate  could  compare  with  a 
bauncli  of  Welsh  mutton,  three  years 
old,  fattened  in  the  uplands  of  Wor- 
cestershire. Its  fore-quarter,  however, 
is  vastly  superior,  and  it  is  a  much 
more  profitable  sheep  in  all  ways.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  sold  of  first  quality 
at  a  lower  rate,  though  it  requires  at 
least  two  years,  or  a  little  more,  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  Next  to  them 
come  the  various  crosses  with  the 
Southdown,  some  of  which  nearly 
equal  it  in  point  of  flavour,  though  all 
are  rather  nu»re  4xarse,  and  of  a 
laiger  size.  The  LetcnterSy  Uncolns^ 
and  Colswoldi,  as  well  as  the  Shrop^ 
shire  sheep,  produce  good,  large,  use- 
ful family  jmnts  ;  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  finely- flavoured  as  those  fint 
described,  and  their  legs  alone  weigh 
from  12  lbs.  to  i6  lbs  a-piece.  They 
lay  on  fat  readily  ;  but,  like  all  long- 
woolled  sheep,  their  mutton  has  a 
tendency  to  taste  of  the  wool,  espe- 
cially in  the  end  of  the  year.  Some 
foreign  sheep  are  imported  from  Spain 
and  Germany,  but  their  numbers  are 
not  great,  and  the  quality  is  very  in- 
ferior  to  our  native  breeds.  With 
these  objectionable  qualities  in  some 
over  others,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
price  of  mutton  should  vary  so  much 
as  it  does,  there  being  frequently,  as 
in  beef,  a  difierence  of  one  quarter  the 
price  between  the  worst  and  best 
xinds  at  market.  The  breed,  the  age, 
and  the  sex  all  influence  tlie  price  ; 
wethers  being  considered  much  su- 
perior to  ewes,  three  or  four-year-olds 
better  than  two,  and  this  than  one- 
and-a-half^  and  the  Southdown  breed 
and  its  crosses  being  in  general  more 


highly  valued  than  any  others.  Ewe 
mutton  in  the  autumn,  when  not  more 
than  two  years  oKI,  is  often  quite 
eaual  to  the  average,  and  superior, 
when  of  a  good  bre^,  to  wether  mut- 
ton of  an  inferior  kind.  The  age  may 
be  guessed  by  the  hardness  and  white- 
ness of  the  outer  layer  of  the  bone 
when  cut  across,  and  by  the  teeth 
when  the  head  is  left  attached.  The 
sheep  sheds  its  incisors  or  front  teeth, 
and  the  central  pair  are  changed  at 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  the 
permanent  teeth  growing  up  in  their 
place  by  the  end  of  three  months  firom 
that  time.  These  are  soon  followed 
by  the  other  incisors  at  intervals,  the 
first  being  about  six  and  then  nine 
months  ;  so  that  the  sheep  which  has 
just  shed  its  four  central  teetli  is  one 
year  and  nine  months  old,  and  it  is 
two  years  and  a  half  when  it  has  shed 
six  teeth,  the  complete  set  being 
changed  by  the  age  of  three  years  and 
a  quarter,  or  a  little  more,  varying 
with  the  tendency  to  early  maturity  or 
the  reverse.  By  these  signs  the 
gourmet  may,  if  he  chooses  to  take 
the  trouble,  ascertain  what  is  really 
the  age  of  his  mutton.  Fig.  \i  shows 
the  jaw  of  sheep  at  one  year  and 
three-quarters,  which  is  on  the  average 
the  earliest  age  at  which  it  is  fit  for 
mutton,  though,  as  I  before  remarked, 
in  some  flocks  the  maturity  is  so  great 
as  to  allow  of  the  earlier  use  of  the 
knife.  Fig.  12  is  a  view  of  the  mouth 
at  three  years  and  a  quarter,  an  age 
at  which  wethers  are  now  seldom 
brought  to  market,  and  when  ewes 
are  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
first-class  meat,  but  at  Which  they  are 
oflen  made  into  mutton  after  having 
had  two  Innibs.  Beyond  this  age 
there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for  a 
guide,  but  the  broken  edges  or  entire 
loss  of  the  teeth  are  a  good  test  when 
necessary.  Rani'tntUton  is  coarse, 
woolly-flavoured,  and  tough,  though 
often  sold,  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  bad 
qualities.  It  is  of  a  deep  bluish  red, 
and  the  fat  is  more  six)ngy  than  that 
of  the  ewe  or  wether.  Ewe  mutton  is 
easily  known  by  the  udder  left  as  a 
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glandular-looking  lump  on  the  inside 
of  the  leg. 

686.  The  Sheep  is  Killed 

By  first  tying  its  four  legs  together, 
then  placing  the  animal  on  a  wooden 
frame,  on  its  side,  and  thrusting  a 
knife  behind  the  jaw  through  the  neck, 
so  as  to  divide  the  large  blood  vessels. 
It  soon  bleeds  to  deaSi,  and  it  is  then 
rapidly  skinned,  opened,  and  cleared 
of  its  internal  organs,  the  heart  and 
liver  only  being  eaten,  and  the  intes- 
tines used  for  holding  sausages  ;  while 
the  stomach,  called  the  "paunch,"  is 
given  to  dogs,  and  the  "  lights"  to  the 
cat  The  head,  lights,  heart,  and 
liver,  are  usually  sold  together,  and 
called  *'the  pluck,"  the  price  being 
from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.;  thepaimdi  fetches 
3d.  to  4d. 

687.  Cutting  up. 

The  sheep  is  cut  up  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  all  over  England,  there 
being,  however,  a  slight  variation  in 
Scotland.  As  in  the  ox,  the  primarv 
division  is  into  four  quarters,  which 
are  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
The  whole  hind-quarter  is  called  the 
hauMch  (see  I,  fig,  13) ;  when  this  is 
divided  it  nuikes  two  joints,  the  leg 
(a^fig*  14),  and  the  hin  {b) ;  the  two 
loins  are  sometimes  left  togeUier,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  the  saddle. 
The  fore-quartei,  again,  is  divided 
into  the  shoulder,  wMch  is  raised  from 
the  ribs  under  it  (see  4,  fig»  13),  and 
afterwards  the  remainder  is.  divided 
longitudinally  into  the  neck  (2),  and 
^  the  breast  (3).  The  lower  end  of  the 
neck  is  called  the  serag  end^  and  is 
that  part  uncovered  by  ut,  lying  under 
the  shoulder. 

688.  The  Value 

Of  these  several  joints  varies  consider- 
ably, the  leg  and  loin  being  the 
dearest,  and  the  neck,  breast,  and 
Moulder  the  cheapest,  with  a  difference 
of  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  a  pound 
on  the  average.  The  leg  is  nearly  all 
solid  meat,  and  it  is  consequently  a 
very  economical  joint.  The  haunch 
has  a  considerable  quantity  of  bone 


in  the  loin,  and  also  a  piece  of  flank, 
which  is  comparatively  worthless.  In 
the  shoulder  there  is  a  still  larger 
amount  of  bone,  and  the  lean  is  coarse, 
containing  also  a  large  quantity  of  fat. 
For  chops  the  loin  is  generally  most 
highly  prized,  but  many  people  think 
the  best  end  of  the  neck  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  it  The  nt  ought  to 
be  taken  off  before  dressing,  and  it  is 
superior  to  suet  for  puddings 

689.  Mutton  i&  in  Season 

Throughout  the  year,  but  in  the 
autumn  it  is  not  so  good  as  at  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  meat 
being  woolly  flavoured, 

690.   The  Best  Test  for  Mutton 

Is  the  flavour  when  it  comes  to  the 
table,  together  with  the  quantitv  and 
depth  of  colour  of  the  gravy.  Young 
and  ill-fed  mutton  gapes  on  cutting  it, 
and  is  tasteless  and  spongy,  and  the 
gravy  scanty,  pole,  ana  watery. 


Sub-Sect,  a— LAMB. 
691.  Lamb 

Does  not  change  its  name  idien  ex- 
posed in  Uie  shops  of  the  butchos, 
being  still  lamb  there  as  in  its  native 
fields.  There  is  as  great  a  difference 
here  in  the  various  breeds  as  in  beef 
and  mutton ;  but  to  most  people  lamb 
is  lamb,  let  the  quality  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  The  Dorsetshire  lamh 
are  the  earliest,  next  to  house  lamb^ 
whidi  is  capable  of  being  produced  at 
Christmo--the  warmth  of  the  kitchen 
enabling  the  rearer  to  shelter  the  lamb 
at  any  season.  These  early  lambs  are 
very  delicate  in  flavour,  and  fetch  high 
prices  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  and 
up  to  the  time  of  Easter,  whenever 
that  may  be,  the  fore-quarter  generally 
fetches  nearly  double  the  price  of  be^ 
or  mutton.  Grass  lamb  lasts  from 
March  till  August. 

692.  Slaughtering  Lamb 
Is  effected  like  that  of  the  sheep,  and 
it  is  cut  up  also  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  is  never  sold  except  in  quartets, 
ttodl  after  Easter.  The  fore-quarter  is 
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most  highly  valued,  and  it  is  dressed 
whole. 

693.  Choice  of  Lamb. 

The  freshness  or  staleness  of  lamb 
is  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  purchasing  it,  though,  as  I  before 
remarked,  breed  has  something  to  do 
with  the  flavour  in  eating  it.  The 
Dorsetshire  lambs  only  can  be  ob- 
tained early  in  the  season,  conse- 
quently there  is  then  "Hobson's 
choice ; "  but  afterwards  the  South- 
down are  the  best,  and  they  may  be 
known  by  their  black  legs  and  faces, 
which  are  generally  left  on  to  mark 
their  superiority.  With  regard  to  the 
freshness,  the  vein  of  the  fore-quarter 
is  the  best  guide ;  it  should  be  blue, 
without  any  tinge  of  green,  the  latter 
colour  marking  the  commencement  of 
putrescence ;  in  the  hind-quarter  the 
kidney  fat  turns  slightly  green,  and 
gives  a  faint  smell,  not  exactly  putrid, 
but  approaching  to  it;  the  knuckle 
also  ought  not  to  be  limp,  but  should 
preserve  its  stiffness.  The  eyes  are 
the  best  guide  of  all,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  mil  and  bright  the  buyer  may 
rest  assured  that  the  lamb  is  only  just 
kiUed. 


Sub-Sect.  D.— VEAL. 
694.  Calves  Produce  Veal 

In  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  great 
variety  as  bullocks  and  sheep  do  beef 
and  mutton;  but  in  respect  to  veal, 
the  alteration  is  more  in  reference  to 
the  diet  and  management  than  to  the 
breed.  Nevertheless,  this  last  influence 
is  very  great,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Aldemey  calf  and  that  of  a 
Hereford  is  very  considerable,  though 
here  abo  the  milk  of  the  former  being 
much  richer  and  more  plentiful,  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. Large  quantities  of  veal  are 
brought  up  to  London  by  the  railways, 
and  some  from  Belgium  and  France 
by  the  steamers ;  the  greater  part  of  this 
is  small  and  devoid  of  fat,  but  of  good 
flavour  nevertheless.  The  prime  vod  of 
the  London  market  is  supplied  from 


the  adjoining  counties,  where  the 
fattening  of  calves  is  carried  on  by 
men  who  buy  them  from  the  dairy 
districts,  and  bring  them  up  by  cows 
which  are  able  to  suckle  another  in 
addition  to  their  own.  At  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven  weeks  these  calves  weigh 
nearly  20  stone,  and  are  then  worth 
£>^  to  ;f 5  los.  a-piece,  at  the  usual 
price  of  veal.  In  some  counties  the 
calves  are  not  killed  till  they  are  still 
larger,  while  in  Dorsetshire  they  are 
rarely  suffered  to  live  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  the  cow-calves ''are  in- 
variably saved  there  to  be  reared  as 
milkers. 

695.  Bleeding  Calves. 
Calves,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
bled  considerably  before  they  are 
killed,  which  is  managed  differently 
from  the  killing  of  the  lamb  or  sheep. 
The  calf  is  sometimes  hung  up  by  the 
hind  legs  before  its  throat  is  cut,  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  hung  up  the  moment 
the  veins  are  divided,  so  as  to  cause  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  blood  to  flow 
out,  and  thus  leave  the  meat  as  white 
as  it  is  capable  of  appearing,  depending 
a  good  deal  in  this  respect  upon  the 
feeding  and  the  breed.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  is  all  drained  away,  the 
butcher  makes  a  small  slit  on  the  in- 
side of  each  leg,  fore  and  hind,  and 
then  drives  his  steel  as  far  as  it  will 
go  down  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
making  it  spread  the  cellular  mem- 
brane a  little  at  the  point,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  cavity.  Into  thb  passage 
he  next  introduces  a  pipe,  which  he 
uses  to  blow  into  and  inflate  the  whole 
cellular  membrane  of  each  calf,  driving 
in  as  much  as  he  can  by  the  power  of 
his  lungs,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  the 
hand  pushing  and  rolling  it  under  the 
skin  in  all  directions.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  make  the  veal  look  less  thin 
and  cadaverous-looking  than  it  na- 
turally does ;  but  as  it  causes  the  meat 
to  spoil  much  more  rapidly  than 
it  otherwise  would,  it  is  not  prac- 
tised in  the  veal  which  travels  any 
distance,  and  hence  this  kind  looks 
worse  than  that  of  the  home-killed 
calf. 


Pork. 
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696.  Cutting  up. 
The  calf  is  cut  up  somewhat  dif- 
ferently to  either  beef  or  mutton,  but 
it  also  is  quartered  in  the  first  instance. 
The  hind-quarter  is  cut  up  into  the 
legy  which,  again,  is  subdivided  into 
the  knuckle  {fig.  15,  l),  and  the  fillet 
(2) ;  the  loin  (3)  is  often  divided  into 
the  best  endy  lower  in  position,  and 
containing  the  kidney  and  kidney-fat, 
and  the  chump  end  above,  in  which 
is  a  great  deal  of  bone.  In  the  fore- 
quarter,  the  shoulder  (6)  is  removed  in 
all  cases,  and  sold  by  itself  at  a  price 
lower  than  any  other  part,  it  being 
rather  coarse  in  texture  and  devoid  of 
fat.  It  is  therefore  often  bought  as  an 
economical  family  joint.  The  neck 
(4)  is  considered  by  some  people  very 
good ;  but  it  is  full  of  bone,  and  not 
very  economical  on  that  account.  Its 
best  end,  which  is  uppermost,  is  far 
superior  to  the  scrag  which  lies  under 
the  shoulder.  The  breast  (3)  is  like- 
vise  often  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  upper  being  the  best  end,  and  the 
lower  the  brisket,  in  which  lies  the 
sweetbread,  a  great  delicacy  to  some 
people.  (7)  is  the  head.  In  the  internal 
parts  the  keart,  liver,  sweetbread,  and 
iddney  are  all  eaten,  and  are  good  of 
their  kind.  The  sweetbread  is,  however, 
attached  to  the  breast,  and  the  kidney 
to  the  loin. 

697.  Most  Beonomical  Joint. 

In  point  of  economy  there  is  nothing 
like  the  leg,  its  meat  is  all  solid,  except 
the  bone,  which  weighs  considerably, 
it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  it  goes  a 
great  way  in  supplying  the  wants  of  a 
family.  That  part  called  the  fillet  has 
the  bone  taken  out,  but  it  is  sold  at  a 
higher  price  in  consequence.  The 
shoulder  b  generally  to  be  bought  at 
a  penny  or  three-halfpence  a  pound 
cheaper,  and  it  may  then  be  con- 
sidered more  economical,  but  it  has  a 
heavy  knuckle  also,  and  besides  this 
a  large  bladebone  with  a  thick  edge  of 
gristle.  There  is  no  part  but  the  1^ 
which  will  serve  for  cutlets,  the  meat 
of  the  shoulder  not  being  adapted  for 
that  purpose.    The  breast  stews  or 


boils  well,  and  serves  for  several 
purposes  in  made-dishes. 

698.  In  Choosing  Veal 

Select  that  of  which  the  kidney  is  well 
covered  with  thick  solid  and  white  fat. 
The  whitest  meat  is  not  always  the 
best  flavoured,  being  made  so  by  bleed- 
ing and  improper  feeding,  with  that 
object  in  view.  The  cow-calf  is  pre- 
ferred when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  it 
may  be  known  by  the  udder  on 
the  fillet.  The  bull  -  calf  makes 
darker  and  harder  veal.  Veal,  like 
lamb,  requires  to  be  quite  fresh, 
which  is  shown  by  the  blue  or  red 
colour  of  the  veins  inside  the  shoulder. 
The  flesh  should  be  dry,  and  not 
flabby,  and  the  kidney-fat  should  be 
free  from  smell. 

699.  Veal  is  in  Season 

From  May  to  September,  but  an  occa- 
sional supply  is  obtained  at  other 
times,  as  some  cows  are  required  to 
calve  all  the  year  round  to  keep  up  the 
regular  supply  of  milk. 


Sub-Sect.  E.— PORK. 

700.  Pigs 

Are  sold  by  the  ordinary  butcher,  as 
well  as  the  pork-butcher,  at  such  a 
variety  of  ages  that  their  flesh  cannot 
so  completely  be  identified  by  the  age 
as  the  animals  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered. It  first  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  table  at  five  or  six  weeks  old, 
when  it  is  called  a  sucking-pig ;  after 
this  the  animal  is  respited  until  it  is 
ten  weeks  or  three  months  of  age, 
from  which  time  up  to  six  or  eight 
months  it  comes  into  the  market  us  pork. 
Then,  sixain,  it  waits  until  a  year  old 
or  more,  when  it  is  killed  for  bacon- 
meat  or  hams.  Both  pork  and  bacon- 
meat  vary  in  quality  greatly  :  breed 
and  feeding  being  the  chief  elements 
in  the  difference.  Dairy-fed  pork 
holds  the  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
mation, which  it  richly  deserves,  when 
the  pig  is  of  a  good  sort  ;  but  this  does 
not  always  happen.  Farmers*  pigs, 
though  dairy- fed,  are  not  always  con- 
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fined  to  that  diet,  for  they  are  made 
the  scavengers  of  the  farm,  and  are 
allowed  to  fill  themselves  upon  any 
filih  or  carrion  that  happens  to  be 
within  their  reach.  Pigs  fed  like 
those  of  the  butchers  are  hard  and 
devoid  of  fat,  and  unless  they  are 
finished  with  meal  and  potatoes,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  of  superior 
quality.  None  are  better  than  the  pigs 
fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  mill  and 
starch-factories,  where  thousands  are 
fattened  every  year.  Bacon-meat  may 
easily  be  too  fat  for  common  use,  and 
the  size  best  adapted  for  this  purpose 
ranges  from  ten  to  fifteen  score,  with 
a  moderate  thickness  of  fat.  For  the 
agricultural  labourer  bacon  can  scarcely 
be  too  thick  in  fat,  because  he  uses  it 
as  a  relish  to  his  bread  and  potatoes  ; 
but  this  is  not  tlie  case  in  the  house- 
keeping of  the  middle  classes,  and  for 
them  a  medium  degree  is  far  the  most 
economical  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

701.  Method  of  Killing. 
Pigs  are  killed  by  cutting  their 
throats  longitudinally,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  appearance  of  the  neck  or 
jowl.  They  are  first  muzzled  to  pre- 
vent their  biting,  and  their  legs  tied 
together,  after  which  they  are  placed 
on  a  raised  bench,  and  their  throats 
cut  deeply  down  into  the  vessels  at  the 
top  of  the  chest — the  blood  being  col- 
lected for  black-puddings,  and  stirred 
to  prevent  its  coagulating.  When 
dead,  the  hair  is  taken  off  either  by 
scalding  and  scraping  (which  plan  is 
always  adopted  for  pork,  and  some- 
times for  bacon  also),  or  by  covering  it 
with  straw,  and  then  setting  this  on 
fire,  and  so  burning  the  bristles  off, 
following  this  up  by  washing  the  sur- 
face with  hot  water. 

702.   The  Cutting-up  of  the  'Pvg 

Is  practised  quite  differently  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  also  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. For  pork  there  is  not  much 
variation,  the  carcass  being  divided  into 
the  leg  {fig.  16,  I),  lain  (2),  the  neck 
ox  fore-loin  (3),  the  bdly  or  spring  (5), 


and  the  hand  (6)  ;   besides   which, 
there  are  the  pettitoes  cut  off  the  leg 
and  hand,  and  the  internals  consisting 
of   the  heart,  liver j  and  chitterlings, 
which    last  are   the  small  intestines 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  cook. 
For  bacon  the  carcass  is  cut  up  very 
variously  in  regard  to  the  parts  which 
are  removed  for  present  use;  but  in 
reference  to  the  parts  which  are  re- 
served for  bacon,  there  is  only  one 
important  point   in   which    different 
butchers  vary  their  use  of  the  chopper. 
In  all  cases  the  whole  outside,   with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  is  reserved 
for  curing,  in  one  large  side,  called  a 
side  or  gammon  ;  and  in  others  with 
the  leg  (fig.  17,  x>  removed,  when  the 
remainder  is  called  a  flitch  (2).     The 
variation  depends  upon  the  treatment 
of  the  backbone,  which  is  sometimes 
chopped  down  the  middle,  as  in  the 
other  kinds  of  meat ;  in  others  down 
on  each  side  of  it,  leaving  the  whole 
back-bone  entire,  with  a  layer  of  meat 
and  fat  the  width  of  the  bone,  and  the 
whole  being  called  the  chinCf  and  re- 
served for  pickling,  to  use  in  a  green 
state.     But  there  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  lean  on  the  inside  of  the 
flitch   which    is    removed,  the  knife 
being  generally  carried  so  as  to  leave 
a  layer  of  lean  attached  to  the  fat, 
though  in  some  districts  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  and  a  layer  of  fat  is  removed 
on  the  surface  of  the  lean.     The  ribs 
towards  the  front  are  not  cut  away, 
generally  speaking,  but  the  flitch  has  a 
few  inches  of  them  left  behind  and 
cured  with  it.  The  parts  thus  removed 
are  the  grishin,  the  spare-rid,  and  the 
bladebone,  the  lower  part  of  the  hand 
being  left  in  the  flitch.      This  meat, 
thus  taken  out  of  bacon-pigs,  is  gene- 
rally cBlled  pig-meat,  and  is  used  either 
to  roast,  as  the  griskin  and  spare-rib, 
or  to  make  into  sausages  and  pork- 
pies,   as  the    bladebone  and  general 
trimming-pieces.      When  the  nog  is 
not  too  large  and  coarse,  and  when  it 
has  not  been  kept  too  long  upon  bean- 
flour,  or  other  heating  food,  the  pig- 
meat  is  very  well-flavoured  and  whole- 
some ;  but  when  the  reverse  of  this  b 
the  case,  it  often  leads  to  disorder  of 
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the  stomach,  and  someltmes  to  serious 
mischief.  Thispig-xneat,  in  the  locali- 
ties where  bacon  is  cured  to  any  great 
extent,  is  to  be  bought  at  very  low 
prices ;  but  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  where  sausages  and  pork-pies 
find  a  ready  sale,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
bought  under  the  top  price  of  pork  or 
bacon-meaL 

703.  The  Most  Economical  Joint 

in  Pork 

Is  the  leg,  though  all  are  much  more 
solid  than  mutton  or  beef,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  bone.  Pork  goes 
much  farther  than  any  other  meat,  one 
reason  for  which  is  that  the  fat  does 
not  melt  away  in  boiling  or  roasting  to 
the  same  extent.  It  is  also  generally 
lower  in  cost  per  lb.,  at  present 
(1S73)  the  difii^rence  being  2d.  per  lb., 
so  that  altogether  it  is  the  cheapest 
butcher's  meat  which  can  be  used  m  a 
£Eimily ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  be 
wholesome  as  a  regular  article  of  diet, 
and  can  only  be  borne  as  a  change,  in 
which  capacity  it  is  much  lik^  by 
most  people,  and  does  rather  good 
than  harm. 

704.  In  Choosing  Pork, 

Take  a  thin  piece  of  the  lean  between 
the  finger,  and  if  of  good  quality  it 
will  readily  yield  to  a  smart  squeeze. 
The  colour  ought  to  be  rather  pale 
than  red.  The  rind  also  ought  to  be 
thin  and  delicate.  The  freshness  is 
indicated  by  the  transparency  and 
freedom  from  any  green  tint  or  un- 
wholesome smell.  Measly  pork  is 
known  by  the  fat  containing  enlarged 
glands,  called  kernels  in  the  trade,  and 
by  the  lean  yielding  little  specks  of 
matter  on  pressure.  This  is  not  whole- 
some, or  indeed  fit  for  human  food. 


Sect.  3.— HAMS,  CURED  AND 
PRESERVED  MEATS. 

Sub-Sect.  A.--BACON,    HAM, 

AND  OTHER  SALT  MEATS. 

705.  Bacon 

Is  sold  in  London  and  the  large  towns 
and  cities  by  dealers  quite  distinct  from 


the    butchers,    under    the  names    of 
dealers  in  provisions^    or    sometimes 
provision    merchants.       Why    bacon, 
hams,  and  tongues^  with  butter  and 
cheese,  should  exclusively  be  called  by 
this  nxune  is  rather  singular ;  but  so  it 
is ;  and  the  trade  is  universally  recog« 
nised  by  that  title  in  this  country.  The 
quality    of    bacon    is   veiy   varying, 
according  to  the  seat  of  its  feeding  and 
curing.     The  best  kinds  are  the  Wilt^ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  bacon,  which  are 
the  highest  in  price  and  the  best  in 
quality ;  but  many  other  counties  cure 
their  bacon  in  the  same  way,  and  ri\'al 
these    far-famed    localities    in    every 
respect  but  reputation.     The  former 
of  these  is  cured  with  more  saltpetre, 
and  is  consequently  of  a  richer  red, 
whilst  the  latter  bacon  is  paler  and 
generally  more  moist.     Jrish  bacon  is, 
in  general,    coarser   and    inferior   in 
flavour,  but  some  of  it  is  as  good  as 
either    the    Wiltshire    or    Yorkshire 
make,   and  it  is  frequently  sold  for 
them.     It  is  sent  to  London  in  sides 
merely  roughly  salted,   and   is  tlien 
dried  here  and  rendered  fit  for  the 
market  by  smoking  or  otherwise.     A 
great  deal  of  the  smoked  bacon  and 
hams  is  dried  and  smoked  in  the  coun- 
ties where  it  is  made ;  but  in  London, 
also,  part  is  thus  prepared ;   and  no 
little  of  it  is  merely  rubbed  over  with 
impure  pyroligneous  acid,  which  gives 
it  exactly  the  same  flavour  at  half  the 
cost,  or  less,  and  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health  either.     Indeed,   it  is  exactly 
the  same  substance  as  is  applied  to  the 
bacon  in  smoking,  onjy  that  in  the  one 
case  it  is  used  as  soon  as  it  is  given  off 
by  the  wood,  and  in  the  other  it  is  col- 
lected and  stored  for  use,  and  is  then 
brushed  over  the  bacon  by  the  hand. 
Green  hams  and  bacon  lose  about  one 
twelfth  of  their   weight   by  drying, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried;  and  yet  foreign 
smoked  and  dried  hams  are  sold  at  a 
lower  rate  than  those  which  are  not  so 
prepared.      This    is  to  me    a   most 
curious  and  unaccountable  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  markets,  since 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  ham  after 
smoking  and  losing  weight  should  be 
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sold  for  less  money  per  lb.  than  before. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  were  a  perishable 
article  in  either  case,  nor  as  if  any 
person  were  obliged  to  smoke  in  order 
to  preserve  it.  Indeed,  there  seems 
no  accounting  for  it ;  but  such  is  the 
fact,  for  at  present  I  can  buy  smoked 
hams  at  id.  per  lb.  less  than  I  can  un- 
smoked  ones  of  similar  quality— cer- 
tainly not  inferior  at  all  events.  Dried 
hams  or  bacon,  whenever  they  are  not 
more  than  2d.  per  lb.  dearer  than 
fresh  pork  are  cheaper  than  it,  inas- 
much as  the  pork  loses  weight  in  a 
variety  of  ways  during  the  process  of 
curing,  and  fully  equal  to  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  whole.  There  is,  however, 
generally  rather  more  than  this  dif- 
ference, and  the  careful  housekeeper, 
who  has  accommodation  for  the  pur- 
pose, will  cure  her  own  bacon  and 
nams. 

706.  The  Best  Parts  of  the 
Flitch, 

Towards  the  middle  of  it,  sell  even 
higher  than  the  ham,  which  comes 
next  in  price ;  then  the  higher  and 
lower  parts  of  the  flitch,  and  finally 
the  hand. 

707.  Ox  Tongues 

Are  sold  by  all  dealers  in  provisions, 
either  prepared  in  this  country  or  im- 
ported from  abroad  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
a  great  many  of  these  are  really  the 
tongues  of  horses.  They  are  sent 
from  Mexico  and  South  America  in 
large  quantities,  and  as  they  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  they  are  worth  curing  with 
some  care. 

708.  Salt  Beef  and  Pickled  Pork 

Are  sold  by  the  butchers,  and  also  by 
the  porkmen,  being  prepared  by  im- 
mersion in  brine,  made  by  simply  dis- 
solving salt  in  water.  The  price  is 
generally  about  the  same  as  for  fresh 
meat ;  the  value  of  the  salt  being  very 
little,  and  the  weight  being  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  this 
process.  The  meat  gives  out  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  blood  which  stains 
the  pickle,   but  at  the  same  time   it 


absorbs  an  equivalent  amount  of  salt 
and  water ;  so  that  the  seller,  although 
he  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
useless  brine,  does  not  thereby  sustain 
any  loss,  inasmuch  as  his  articles  at  the 
end  of  a  week's  immersion  weigh  as 
muchasat  the  beginning.  When,  there- 
fore, the  butcher  has  more  beef  or 
fresh  pork  than  he  is  likely  to  sell,  he 
drops  it  into  the  pickling-tub,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  or  less,  it  is  avail- 
able for  any  person  who  wants  it  for 
immediate  use.  Some  years  ago  a 
syringe  was  invented  for  rapidly  forcing 
the  salt  and  water  into  the  pores  of 
the  meat,  but  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  a  prolonged  trial,  and  it  is  now  out 
of  use,  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  pickled  beef  and 
pork  imported,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy,  from  Ireland  and  the  United 
States ;  but  its  appearance  is  not 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  and  it  scarcely  finds  a 
market  at  any  price. 

709.  Choosing  Bacon,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  cured  provisions  are  in 
the  trade  bought  by  the  smell,  the 
dealer  thrusting  a  long  and  thin  iron 
instrument  into  the  part  near  the  bone, 
and  on  its  withdrawal  putting  it  to  his 
nose,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  judge 
how  it  will  suit  his  customers.  These 
latter  must,  however,  generally  depend 
upon  their  eyes  as  well,  and  upon  the 
confidence  which  they  can  rest  in  the 
provision-dealer  of  whom  they  are 
making  their  purchase.  Few  but  those 
in  the  constant  habit  can  form  an 
opinion  worthy  of  reliance,  by  any 
other  means  than  their  taste. 


Sub-Sect.   B.-<SAUSAGES, 
PRESERVED  MEATS,  &c. 

710.  Sausages,  Saveloys,  Polo- 
nies, Black-puddings,  Corned 
Beef,  Reindeer  Tongues,  Pork 
Pies, 

And  a  whole  host  of  similar  commodi- 
ties, are  sold  at  the  ''sausage  shops" 
in  London  and  the  laige  towns,  and 
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the  quantities  of  inferior  meat  thus 
consumed  are  enormous.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  very  inferior 
meat  finds  a  ready  sale  at  less  than 
half  the  price  of  the  ordinary  quality, 
and  this  is  soon  converted  into  some 
one  or  other  of  the  various  forms 
enumerated  above,  by  the  agency  of 
the  sausage-machine.  The  old  and 
hackneyed  story  of  the  sausage-maker 
who  suddenly  disappeared,  and  whose 
fate  was  only  known  by  the  appearance 
of  a  button  in  a  sausage  some  time 
after,  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  sorts  of 
meat  are  supplied  to  their  choppers, 
and  that  when  pork  is  dear,  or  other- 
wise unavailable,  something  must  be 
found  at  a  price  to  suit  the  market. 
Farmers  can  always  sell  their  co^'S  and 
sheep  which  they  have  been  obliged  to 
killf  if  tolerably  meaty,  and  within  a 
given  distance  of  a  large  market, 
although  there  may  be  a  penalty  for 
exposing  it  for  sale ;  but  there  is  no 
power  of  examining  the  premises  of 
lh6  sausage-maker,  and  his  character 
is  the  sole  safeguard  to  those  who  deal 
with  him.  Black-puddings  are  pro- 
bably as  little  adulterated  as  any 
article,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  material  cheaper  than 
the  blood  of  which  they  are  properly 
made,  and  which  is  generally  to  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  q  uantities.  Pork- 
pies  are  made  and  sold  in  London  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  it  is  said  that  one 
maker  alone  sells  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  a  day,  sending  them  all  over 
the  town  in  carts  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  of  very  good  flavour,  and 
made  from  wholesome  meat,  as  must 
of  necessity  be  the  case  when  such 
lai^e  quantities  are  made  up  by  one 
establishment.  It  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  little  sausage-maker  to 
smuggle  into  his  cellar  all  sorts  of 
trash,  but  on  the  large  scale  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  do  this, 
and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  very  popular 
pork-pies  are  genuine  in  their  com- 
ponent parts. 


711.  Preserved  Meats 

Are  chiefly  imported  from  abroad,  at 
all  events  those  suited  to  the  use  of 
our  inland  population.  The  process 
by  which  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  made  capable  of  resisting 
the  usual  effects  01  death,  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  has  long  been 
adopted  in  the  bottling  of  green  goose- 
berries, but  carried  on  in  a  manner 
more  suited  to  the  increased  tendency 
to  decomposition.  Gooseberries  re- 
quire only  to  be  boiled  in  bottles  and 
then  to  be  covered  from  the  air  while 
hot,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  air  being  how- 
ever only  partially  expelled.  In  the 
meat-preserving  process,  the  flesh  is 
likewise  submitted  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  and  it  is  then  stowed  in 
canisters,  as  being  cheaper  and  more 
safe  from  fracture,  and  also  more 
capable  of  being  securely  soldered 
down,  and  freed  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  But  in  addition  to  these  actions, 
which  are  exactly  similar  in  principle 
to  the  bottling  of  gooseberries,  when 
the  canister  is  full  and  ready  for  seal- 
ing, it  is  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  and  by  the  steam  given  off  all 
the  air  is  removed,  or  nearly  all,  there 
still  remaining  a  highly-rarefied  me- 
dium. After  this,  it  is  at  once  soldered 
down,  and  if  the  process  is  properly 
conducted  the  meat  will  keep  for  a 
very  long  time,  even  in  warm  climates. 
Meat  thus  prepared  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  sold  wholesale  at 
about  yd.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  according  to 
the  quality  and  kind.  Strong  mutton- 
broth  and  beef-soup  are  also  preserved 
in  the  same  way,  but  none  of  these 
have  been  yet  introduced  into  England 
at  such  a  price  as  to  make  them  econo- 
mical substitutes  for  fresh  meat,  the 
price  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same.  The  price  of  the  meat  in 
Australia  or  Moldavia,  where  they  are 
preserved,  is  not  more  than  ajd.  per 
lb.  ;  but  the  cost  of  the  canisters,  and 
of  boiling,  packing,  and  importing 
brings  them  up  to  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  here.  But  the  more 
highly-priced  articles,  such  as  turtle. 
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may  be,  and  are,  sold  at  a  rate  much 
cheaper  than  the  fresh  material.  Thus, 
a  quart-tin  of  turtle  is  to  be  bought  for 
iSs.,  which  will  suffice  to  make  soup 
enough  for  a  lax^  party  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  people,  with  the  addition  only 
of  some  clear  stock  and  condiments 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  shillings.  Venison,  also,  for 
stewing  or  for  pasties,  is  sold  in  the 
same  way,  preserved  in  canisters  ;  but 
as  English  fresh  venison  for  this  pur- 
pose can  generally  be  bought  at  8d.  per 
lb.,  no  saving  is  here  effected ;  and 
the  quality  is  not  very  good,  foreign 
venison  l^nng  inferior  to  our  park -fed 
breed.  Preserved  vegetables  are  only 
suited  to  sea-voyages,  inasmuch  as  the 
price  is  so  much  higher  than  our  garden 
produce  when  fresh.  Peas  and  beans, 
and  other  similar  garden  produce,  may 
be  obtained,  when  out  of  season,  pre- 
served in  this  way,  cheaper  than  in 
Covent-garden  market ;  but  the  colour 
is  not  good,  unless  it  is  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  hence  the  article  is  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  interior,  however 
well  it  may  be  suited  for  voyages  of 
long  duration.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  preserved  beef,  from 
the  idea  that  it  is  composed  of  horse- 
flesh ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
the  use  of  this  article  in  the  preserving 
of  meat  in  this  way  any  more  than  in 
its  salting  and  barrelling.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  horse-flesh  may  be 
substituted  for  beef  in  many  instances, 
wherever  any  kind  of  curing  is  carried 
on,  but  the  object  is  not  very  apparent 
when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  pre- 
serving process  the  tallow  is  the  chief 
article  which  brings  the  money  in  as  a 
return  for  the  outlay,  and  this  kind  of 
fat  in  the  horse  is  not  nearly  of  such  a 
good  quality  as  in  the  ox.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  curer 
to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  we 
may  rely  upon  it  that  it  will  not  be 
attempted,  other  than  as  an  exceptional 


712.  Dried  Turtle 

Is  now  extensively  imported  into  this 
country,  and  if  thoroughly  soaked  and 
made  up  with  good  stock  and  proper 


flavouring  makes  almost  as  good  a  soup 
as  the  fresh  fish.  The  cost  is  reduced 
from  1 8s.  or  ;^i  per  quart  to  3s.  or  4s., 
the  turtle  alone  required  for  that  quan- 
tity costing  little  more  than  is.  or  is.  6d. 
An  excellent  quality  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
Phylhian  of  430,  West  Strand,  Lon- 
don, at  los.  6d.  per  lb. — one  quarter 
of  a  pound  being  sufhcicnt  for  twelve 
people. 

7x3.  Comparative  use  of  Fresh 

and  Preserved  Meats. 

Since  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  meat  which  has  occurred  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  preserved  meats  im- 
ported from  Australia  and  other 
colonies  have  largely  increased  in  con- 
sumption. In  London  the  difference 
is  now  neariy  a  hundred  per  cent, 
w  when  allowance  is  made  for  bone,  which 
is  entirely  excluded  from  the  tinned 
meats  ;  and  this  in  a  large  family  is  a 
serious  consideration.  The  prejudice, 
among  domestic  servants  especially, 
is  still  very  strong  against  this  kind  of 
food,  and  in  many  instances  is  ap- 
parently insurmountable.  One  great 
cause  of  this  objection  has  its  origin  in 
the  careless  manner  often  adopted  in 
opening  the  tins,  by  which  their  con- 
tents are  torn  into  shreds.  The  pro- 
per plan  is  to  cut  off  the  top  entirely 
Ijy  means  of  the  knife  sold  for  that 
special  purpose,  and  then  the  whole 
contents  are  easily  removed  en  masse. 
This  remark  particularly  applies  to 
tins  of  steak,  which  loses  all  shape 
if  not  carefully  opened.  In  any 
case,  however,  I  do  not  think  this 
variety  of  beef  is  worth  the  extra  price 
charged  for  it  Spiced  beef  and  mutton 
for  haricots  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  most  suited  to  the  English 
palate. 

714.  Preserved  Fish. 

Olive  oil  is  used  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving fish.  Sardines  and  anchovies 
stored  in  this  way  will  keep  for  an 
unlimited  time,  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  preserved  being  of  tin.  Sardines  a 
rhuile  and  anchovies  d  PhuiU  are  now 
used  in  laise  quantities  in  this  country 
as   a  brewast   or   luncheon  relish; 
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especially  the  fonncr,  which  forms  a 
considerable  artidc  of  import  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Sect.  4.— VENISON. 

715.  Venison 

Is  the  flesh  of  the  red  fallow  and  roe 
deer,  and  it  is  used  and  divided,  or 
cat  up,  the  same  as  mutton.  It  is  sel- 
dom purchased,  and  never  except  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  Pastry  cooks, 
fruitereiSy  game  salesmen,  and  fish- 
mongers are  usually  the  dealers  in  this 
kind  of  meat,  and  buy  their  deer,  either 
bucks  or  does,  from  the  park-keepen 
of  our  nobili^  and  gentry,  selling  it 
out  in  quarters*  or  sometimes  the  fore- 
quarter  being  divided  by  them. 

716.  Veidson 

Is  a  yeiy  wholesome  and  digestible 
food,  closely  resembling  mutton  in 
every  respect  but  the  flavour,  which  is 
higher  axul  peculiar  to  it.  This  kind 
of  meat  is  therefore  well  adapted  to 
invalids,  if  their  palates  will  bear  it 

717.  The  Season 

For  buck  vension  is  from  June  to 
October,  and  doe  venison  during  the 
winter  months. 

718.  The  Price 

Of  the  haunch  of  buck  venison  is 
usually  from  two  to  three  guineas. 
Doe  venison  and  the  fore-quarters 
of  buck  venison  sell  for  about  Sd. 
per  lb. 

Sect.   5.— POULTRY,    GAME, 
AND  WILDFOWL. 

Sab-Sect.  A.— DOMESTIC 
POULTRY. 

719.  The  Varieties  of  Domestic 
Poultry 

Brought  to  table  in  this  country  are — 
1st,  turkeys;  2nd,  guinta-fowl ;  3rd, 
fowls;  4th,  gtese ;  5th,  ducks ;  and 
6th,  pigeons. 

720.  General  Remarks. 

Poultry  and  game  are  consumed  in 
considerable  numbeis  in  Great  Britain, 


and  as  a  treat  or  change  for  more  solid 
articles  of  diet,  or  as  invalid  food,  they 
are    of  very   great    importance.     In 
point  of  economy,  however,  there  is  no 
kind  of  poultry  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  butcher's  meat;  and  it 
IS   necessary   that    the    housekeeper 
should  be  acquainted  with  this  fact,  or 
she  may  l)e  deluded  by  her  wishes,  or 
those  of  her  charge,  into  the  belief  that 
she  is  practising  economy  when  she  is 
really  very  extravagant.     But  in  spite 
of  this  general  rule,  there  are  excep« 
tions,  owing  to  thedifhculty  of  keeping 
all  kinds  of  poultry  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  most  plentiful, 
and  when  also  they  are  the  best  in 
point  of  flavour.     It  often  happens  that 
a  market  is  overstocked,  and  that  the 
sellers,  after  having  refused  four  or  five 
shillings  a  couple  for   fowls   in    the 
morning,  will  take  two  and  sixpence 
or  three  shillings  in  the  evening.     If, 
therefore,  the  caterer  can  manage  to 
visit  the  market  at  that  time,  poultry 
may  be  frequently  purchased  at  a  price 
which  will  make  it  nearly  equal  to 
butcher's  meat  in  cost.    Yet  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered  besides 
the  prime  cost,  and  that  is  the  outlay 
in  stuffing,  sauces,  and  gravies.     Tur- 
keys are  always  stuffed  and  eaten  with 
bread-sauce  and  made-gravy.    Fowls 
require    both  the  two  last  adjuncts, 
while  geese  and  ducks  are  never  eaten 
without  stuffing  and  gravy,  and  often 
with  apple-sauce  in  addition.     Hence, 
the  whole  expense  of  putting  poultry 
upon  the  table  is  considerably  more 
than  the  mere  market-payment,  espe- 
cially when  the  sauces  must  be  made 
in  an  extravagant  manner  with  plenty 
of  cream.     The  digestibility  of  fowls 
and  turkeys  is  very  great,  when  eaten 
without  a  lot  of  sauces,  which,  how- 
ever palatable,  are  not  very  wholesome, 
and  therefore,  even  in  families,  their 
use  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  the 
finances  will  permit. '   The  price  of 
poultry  will  generally  average  from 
lod.  to   IS.   per  lb.  before  drawing, 
which  removes  about  one-third  of  the 
weight,  and  brings  the  price  up  con- 
siderably higher ;  and  this  is  altogether 
exclusive  of  the  bones,  which  weigh 
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something  considerable,  though  not 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  lx)ne  of 
a  rump  of  beef,  or  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
or  veal.  At  this  rate  the  cost  is  nearly 
one-and-a-half  times  that  of  meat,  and, 
allowing  for  sauces  and  gravies,  quite 
as  much  as  that.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
by  making  the  most  of  her  carving, 
and  by  adding  bacon  or  ham  pretty 
liberally  to  her  dish  of  poultry,  that 
the  careful  manager  caii  afford  an  occa- 
sional use  of  this  much-prized  article 
of  diet 

721.  Turkeys 

Are  reared  and  fatted  by  the  farmer's 
wives,  mainly,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  the  largest  and  best 
coming  from  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Suffolk,  where  they  are  treated  to 
more  food  than  they  like  by  "cram- 
ming "  them.  The  average  weight  of 
the  cock  turkey  is  about  12  lb.,  and 
that  of  the  hen  8  lb.,  the  latter  being 
generally  considered  to  have  the  more 
delicate  flavour  of  the  two.  Thirty 
pounds  is  not  an  uncommon  weight  for 
a  Norfolk  cock  turkey  at  Christmas ; 
but  these  are  generally  two  years  old 
("  stags  ")  and  harder  and  more  stringy 
in  the  legs  than  the  younger  birds. 
They  are  in  season  from  September 
till  March,  and  the  turkey-poults  from 
that  time  till  June. 

722.  Guinea-fowl  and  Pea-hens 

Are  eaten  throughout  England  as 
dainties,  but  they  do  not  come  into  the 
London  market  to  any  great  extent, 
nor  are  they  so  highly  valued  there  as 
an  the  rural  districts.  They  are  .  in 
season  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as 
the  turkey,  and  resemble  it  in  flavour, 
though  the  flesh  is  not  so  juicy. 

723.  Fowls 

Are  sold  in  London  under  three  de- 
nominations, viz. :  spring  chickens^ 
capotts,  and  fowls.  The  first  are  the 
most  highly  valued,  being  the  produce 
of  very  late  hatches,  and  reared  with 
great  care,  chiefly  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  who  make  the  most  profit- 
able rearers  of  poultry  in  most  cases. 
When  very  small  they  often  fetch  from 


9s.  to  los.  a  couple,  and  afterwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  spring,  6s.  is  the 
average  price.  Capons  are  the  young 
cocks  operated  on  by  those  who  un- 
derstand  the  process,  and  they  are 
thereby  made  to  grow  into  large  '^d 
fleshy  birds,  with  a  good  flavour,  and 
are  highly  valued.  They  are  in  season 
up  to  Christmas.  Fowls  generally 
mean  barn-door  fowls,  or  those  which 
have  been  put  up  only  for  a  short  time. 
Many  people  object  to  barn-door  fowls 
as  being  poor  and  devoid  of  flavour ; 
but  if  they  are  young,  of  good  breed, 
and  regularly  fed,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  all  others.  The 
Dorking  fowl,  known  by  its  five  toes, 
is  generally  considered  to  be  superior 
to  all  others  for  the  table  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  fine  bird,  full  in  the  breast, 
with  a  great  capacity  for  fattening,  and 
yet  without  any  gross  or  greasy  flavour. 
But  there  is  none  like  tne  game  bird 
for  roasting,  and  for  that  mode  of 
dressing  it  is  as  superior  to  all  others 
as  the  pheasant  is  to  the  common  fowl ; 
but  for  boiling  the  colour  of  the  skin 
is  too  yellow.  The  cross  with  the 
Cochin-China  and  game  is  also  a  very 
fine  and  well-flavoured  bird,  but  not 
equal  to  the  true  game  in  flavour. 
Bantams,  especially  tkose  of  the  game 
breed,  are  sdso  very  highly  flavoured  ; 
but  they  are  not  often  in  the  market 
for  dead  poultry.  The  Age,  next  to 
the  breed,  is  of  most  importance  in 
choosing  fowls ;  and  this  may  be 
known  by  the  size  and  hardness  of  the 
spur  in  capons  and  cockerels,  and  by 
the  hardness  of  the  breastbone  in  them 
as  well  as  in  pullets.  It  is  very  often 
the  practice  to  break  tlie  breastbone 
down,  so  as  to  make  the  breast  appear 
more  plump  than  it  otherwise  would, 
and  also  to  make  it  feel  soft  to  the 
touch  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  detect  this  im- 
posture, and  to  feel  the  hardness  or  the 
reverse  of  the  projecting  keel  of  the 
breastbone  by  pinching  it  between  the 
fingers,  giving  it  a  twist  at  the  same 
time. 

724.  Geese 

Are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the 
feathers  they  produce,  as  well  as  for 
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their  table  value.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, considered  to  pay  well  by  anyone 
who  has  not  the  run  of  common  land, 
as  they  eat  and  spoil  a  jnuch  greater 
quantity  of  grass  than,  from  their  size, 
could  be  supposed  possible.  The  eggs 
are  hatched  early  in  May,  and  by 
August  the  goslings  are  of  fair  size,  but 
very  insipid  and  devoid  of  all  the  real 
flavour  of  the  adult  bird.  They  fetch 
a  high  price,  and  are  sold  to  those  who 
indulge  their  fancies,  though  it  appears 
a  great  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  dish  as  a 
Michaelmas  goose.  From  that  time 
to  Christmas  they  are  in  their  prime, 
and  few  dishes  are  better  than  a  well- 
fed  young  goose  of  eight  or  ten  pounds. 
These  fetch  from  &.  to  7s.  in  the 
London  market,  and  may  some- 
times be  bought  at  4s.  6d.,  but  when 
weighed  after  drawing  they  will  cost 
at  least  is.  per  lb.,  and  cannot  there* 
fore  be  considered  economical. 

725.  Ducks, 

Especially  of  the  true  Aylesbury  breed, 
are  considered  a  great  dainty  by  most 
people.  They  are  bred  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  London  market,  and  some 
of  them  reach  the  weight  of  7  lbs.  by 
the  time  they  are  six  or  seven  weeks 
old.  They  are  brought  up  in  the 
cottages  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
labourers,  and  fetch  a  high  price  when 
they  can  be  taken  to  market  in  time 
for  the  early  peas,  7s.,  and  even  9s.,  a 
couple  being  the  ordinary  price  for 
early  ducks. 

726.  Pigeons 

Are  kept  in  countless  flocks  by  some 
farmers,  who  kill  and  send  to  market 
a  lai]ge  number  throughout  the  season, 
which  lasts  from  March  to  October. 
The  usual  price  is  from  lod.  to  is. 
a-piece. 

Sub-Sect.  B.— GAME  AND 
WILDFOWL. 

727.  General  Remarks. 

Under  this  head  are  comprehended 
all  the  wild  birds  which  are  captured 
in  this  country,  and  considered  good 
for  the  table,  as  well  as  rabbits  and 


hares.  The  list  is  a  very  long  one, 
when  all  the  occasional  species  are 
enumerated;  but  the  following  are 
those  chiefly  met  with  :  ist,  pheasant  : 
2nd,  d/ach  game  and  the  capercaUlie ; 
3rd,  grouse  and  ptarmigan;  4th, 
partridges ;  5th,  quail^  landrail,  and 
larks;  6th,  wild/owl;  7th,  woodcocks 
and  snipes  ;  8th,  hares;  9U1,  rabbits. 

728.  The  Pheasant 

Is  sold  in  the  open  market,  as  well  as 
the  shops  of  the  game-dealers,  at  8s.  a 
brace  on  the  average.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, b^  considered  as  coming  i,vithin 
the  bounds  of  dgmestic  economy, 
and  will  only  be  purchased  for  the  sake 
of  an  offering  to  social  relations. 

729.  Black  Game  and  the  Caper- 
caUlie 

Are  still  more  extravagant,  being 
seldom  to  be  bought  under  12s.  to  15s. 
the  brace  for  the  former,  and  30s.  for 
the  latter,  excepting  those  imported 
from  Norway,  which  are  often  much 
cheaper. 

730.  Grouse  and  Ptarmigan 

Are  sold  at  much  lower  prices,  the 
former  being  often  so  plentiful  as  to 
glut  the  mancet  at  a  time  when  they 
will  not  keep;  and  the  latter  being 
imported  in  great  numbers  from  Nor- 
way, packed  in  ice.  Grouse,  when 
plentiful,  average  5s.  per  brace ;  and 
ptarmigan  from  2s.  to  3s.  ;  but  the 
latter  are  poor  in  condition,  and  of 
very  little  flavour. 

731.  Quail,  Landrail,  and  Larks 

Vary  in  price  too  much  to  require 
notice.  Larks  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  when  artiflcially  fattened. 

732.  Wildfowl, 

Consisting  of  wild  duclcs,  widgeon, 
and  teal,  are  in  season  from  Sep- 
tember till  February,  but  they  are 
seldom  plentiful  till  January,  when 
ducks,  the  usual  price  of  which  is  5s., 
may  sometimes  be  bought  at  2s.  per 
couple  ;  but  even  then  they  are  not 
cheap,  as  there  is  very  little  meat  upon 
them.     They  are   very   good  eating, 
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and  are  highly  valued  by  the  epi- 
cure 

733.  Woodcocks  and  Snipea 

Come  into  season  in  November,  but 

the  locality  where  they  are  met  with 
changes  from  that  time  till  they  go  out. 
The  high  price  of  cocks,  7s.  a-couple, 
forbids  their  use,  except  to  those  who 
do  not  need  any  control  of  their  purses. 

734»  HaMS 

May  often:  be  purchased  at  a  price 
which  renders  them  absolutely  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  good  manager. 
A  fine  hare,  weiring  6  lbs.  may  be 
bought  for  3s.  6d.  or  4s.,  and  therefore 
at  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  They  are  in 
season  from  August,  when  the  leverets 
get  very  plentiful,  until  the  following 
March,  at  which  time  the  does  are  "  in 
kindlej"  and  the  jacks  are  as  poor  as 
rakes.  The  age  of  the  hare  deter- 
mines its  tenderness,  and  this  may  be 
known  by  the  toughness  of  the  ear, 
which  readily  splits  or  tears  when 
young;  by  the  firmness  of  the  jaw 
when  squeezed ;  and  by  the  length  of 
the  claws,  which  are  long  and  blunt  in 
the  old  hare.  The  width  of  the  back 
regulates  the  condition — a  thin  Imre 
b^g  a  very  poor  article  of  diet 

73S.  Rabbits, 

Both  tame  and  wild,  are  sold  in  enor- 
moiiis  quantities ;  and  recently  a  new 
trade  has  sprung  up  in  London  from 
Ostend.  Tame  rabbits  are  kept  in 
Belgium  in  great  numbers  for  their 
skins,  and  their  bodies,  after  stripping 
them  of  the  skin,  are  brought  over  by 
the  steamers  and  sold  in  London  at  the 
pork-butchers' — rarely  at  the  poul- 
terers'; why,  I  do  not  know.  Some 
people  like  their  flavour,  but  I  confess 
that  to  me  it  smacks  too  strongly  of 
the  hutch  to  be  pleasant.  The  price 
is  about  8d.  per  lb.  English  tame 
rabbits,  in  good  condition,  are  worth 
a  trifle  more  ;  and  wild  rabbits  about 
2S.  to  2s.  6d.  per  couple. 

736.  The  Chief  Markets 

For  poultry  and  game  in  London,  are 
the  Leadenhall  and  the  Metropolitan, 


where  enormous  quantities  are  sold ; 
more  than  a  million  rabbits  being  now 
sold  in  London  every  year  at  these  two 
madcets  alone.  Hares,  pheasants,  and 
partridges  axe  also  sold  there  in  pro- 
fusion ;  the  market  being  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  poachers,  .and  partly  by 
the  legitimate  owners.  Preserving  i» 
now  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent*, 
that  unless  the  gome  killed  were  sold» 
the  expense  would  be  enormous ;  and* 
theiefoxe  the  owner  commissions  his 
keeper,  or  steward,  to  dispose  of  it  in 
this  wholesale  manner.  Poached  gjune 
is,  however,  much  deauer  and  better- 
looking,  and  the  dealers  prefer  it^  b^ 
cause  it  catches  the  eye  of  the  customer 
in  preference  to  game  which  has  been 
shot  and  smeared  with  blood  or  dirt. 
Any  one  used  to  the  state  of  properly- 
killed  hares,  may  easily  pick  out  the 
snared  ones  by  their  starting  eyes  and 
swelled  heads,  and  the  netted  par- 
tridges by  their  unruffled  plumage. 


Sect.     6.  —BUTTER,      1CILK» 

CHE£S£,  AND  BGG& 

Sab-Sect.  A.— BUTTER. 

737.— Butter, 

As  intended  for  household  use^  is  sold 
either  9a  fresh  butter ,  in  which  form  it 
will  barely  keep  a  week ;  or  potted^ 
that  is,  made  up  with  a  little  more  salt, 
and  enclosed  in  tubs  or  jars,  so  as  to 
keep  for  a  month  or  even  more,  and 
called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Dorset^ 
Wdshy  Corky  and  Ostend;  or  thirdly 
of  salt  butter^  which  is  mixed  with  too 
large  a  proportion  of  salt  to  be  pleas- 
ant, but  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
time,  gradually^  however,  becoming 
more  and  more  rancid. 

738.  Fresh  Butter 
Is  now  sold  all  over  England  at 
prices  varying  much  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  l^ing  much  cheaper  in 
summer  than  winter.  In  London  it  is 
called  either  Epping^  Cambridge, 
Aylesbury,  or  Weekly  Dorset;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  any  butter  sold  in  London 
really  comes  from  the  place  with  whose 
name  it  is  identified.    The  diffiuenoe 
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in  fbrour  is  so  small  that  the  retail 
dealer  is  hardly  like  to  buy  a  quantity 
of  each,  and  easily  gratifies  the  fancies 
of  his  customera  by  proyidinff  them 
with  a  difierently-nsuned  article  from 
the  same  source,  which  is  that  from 
which  he  can  suit  himself  at  the 
lowest  price  in  proportion  to  the 
quality.  All  these  butters  are  now 
sent  to  London  daily,  each  dairy  for- 
warding its  churning  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit  to  travel,  and  generally  making 
butter  twice  a  week.  The  Devon 
batter  is  made  in  a  difierent  way  (see 
the  next  chapteiO,  and  the  flavour  is 
more  creamy  than  those  enumerated 
above  ;  but  it  keeps  so  badly,  and  is  so 
much  damaged  by  railway  travelling, 
that  it  is  little  used  in  London.  The 
price  of  genuine  fresh  butter  is  seldom 
less  than  is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  London, 
and  in  the  provinces  ranges  from  that 
price  to  is.  per  lb.,  and  upwards  to 
2s.,  which  is  the  ordinary  counter>price 
in  London  for  best  butter.  A  vast 
auantity  of  potted  butter,  and  even  of 
uie  better  kinds  of  salt  butter,  is  made 
up  into  pounds  and  sold  as  fresh 
butter.  This  is  effected  by  washing 
out  the  salt  and  mixing  a  laige  quan- 
tity  of  water  with  it,  by  beating  it  up 
with  great  force  by  a  machine.  Milk 
is  also  sometimes  used,  but  the  great 
adulteration  consists  in  the  addition  of 
water.  Butter  treated  in  this  way 
tastes  pretty  well  for  twenty-four 
hours  aner  it  is  purchased,  but  when 
kept  longer  than  that  time  it  turns 
randd,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable 
flavour. 

739.  Potted  Batter 
la  brought  to  London  and  the  large 
towns  from  Dorset,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  packed  in 
firkins,  from  which  the  dealers  profess 
to  sell  it  as  imported ;  but  it  is  almost 
alwi^  taken  out  and  washed,  and 
then  repacked  before  it  is  expc»ed  in 
the  shop  for  sale.  Much  of  it  is  sold 
as  fresh  butter,  at  prices  somewhat 
below  the  genuine  y^vx*^,  whilst  the 
butter  which  is  called  Ostend,  and 
posses  as  the  produce  of  the  previous 
weekfs  chunun^^  is  often  at  least  a 


month  or  six  weeks  old,  washed  and 
made  up  with  a  quantity  of  water 
artificially  introduced.  Well-prepared 
potted  butter  is  very  little  inferior  in 
ilavour  to  fresh,  and  hence  it  is  sold  as 
such  ;  and  it  is  only  the  second  quali- 
ties, and  the  salt  butter  prepared  by 
washing,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soda,  that  are  offered  at  the  price  of 
potted  batter.  If  potted  dunn?  the 
autumn  it  will  keep  good  through  the 
winter,  and  many  careful  managers 
supply  themselves  in  this  way  with  a 
well-flavoured  article  at  a  low  price. 
According  to  the  analysis  or  Dr. 
Hassall,  some  samples  examined  by 
him  contained  35  per  cent,  of  salt  and 
water ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  a  butter  factor 
of  London,  asserts  that  50  per  cent  of 
water  is  often  incorporated  with  the 
butter  while  in  a  melted  state.  This 
adulteration  is  easily  detected  by 
placing  a  few  ounces  of  the  butter  in 
a  six-ounce  phial,  and  melting  it  slowly 
at  a  low  heat,  as  in  a  water-bath  at 
130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  on  the  hob 
of  a  conunon  fire-place.  In  an  hour 
or  two  the  salt  and  water  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  form  a  separate  stratum 
below,  the  oily  matter  representing  the 
clear  butter,  which,  on  cooling, 
becomes  solid  again,  leaving  the  water 
and  salt  below  with  a  milky  tinge 
obtained  either  from  the  small  quantity 
of  milk  left  in  most  butters,  or  pro- 
bably from  the  use  of  milk  in  wasmng 
and  making  up  these  fictitious  butters. 

740.  Salt  Batter, 

Sold  as  such,  is  usually  the  refiise  of 
the  salt  butter  known  by  that  name  in 
the  import  trade,  a  vast  quantity  of 
which  is  exceedingly  well  flavoured, 
and  readily  passes,  after  a  little  ablu- 
tion, for  the  qualities  described  under 
the  last  paragraph,  and  even  some- 
times for  fresh  butter  at  low  prices.  In 
order,  however,  for  salt  butter  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  allotted  to  it  in  the 
trade,  it  must  be  of  some  considerable 
age,  as  there  is  no  motive  for  high 
salting,  except  to  keep  it  from  the 
summer  to  the  winter  or  spring. 
Butter  made  during  the  summer 
months  may  generally  be  brought  from 
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Ireland,  Holland,  or  Belgium  to  Eng- 
land within  the  time  during  which  it 
will  keep  good,  without  adding  to  it 
more  salt  than  enough  to  preserve  it 
for  the  limited  time  that  potted  butter 
is  expected  to  last  good.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  some  remote  districts  of 
the  countries  from  which  butter  is  im- 
ported that  cannot  send  their  produce 
to  market  in  less  than  a  month  ;  but 
these  are  the  exceptions,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  salt  butter  is  that  made 
expressly  for  keeping  some  months, 
and  thus  realising  a  high  price  for  a 
bad  article.  The  English  and  Irish 
salt  butter  comes  to  market  in  various 
kinds  of  packages  ;  the  English  gene- 
rally use  a  basket,  called  a  flat^  con- 
taining about  four  or  five  dozen  pounds, 
or  a  3Ar  holding  about  three  hundred- 
weight. The  Welsh  butter  is  potted 
or  salted  in  earthenware  crocks,  which 
hold  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds. 
Scotch  butter  is  sent  to  England  in 
Jirkins^  holding  half  a  hundred  weight ; 
and  the  Irish  butter  is  packed  also  in 
firkins  containing  about  three-quar- 
ters o'  a  hundredweight,  or  rather 
more.  Salt  butter  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  9d.  to  is.  per  lb.,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  always 
contains  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  its 
weight  of  salt  and  water,  which  mate- 
rially takes  off  from  its  value,  as  com- 
pared with  genuine  fresh  butter. 

741.  The  best  Market  for  Butter 

In  the  provinces,  is  either  in  the  open 
market,  or  very  often  a  particular 
market-woman  who  passes  the  door. 
This  kind  of  forestalling  the  market 
may  be  considered  unfair,  but  it  is 
very  extensively  practised,  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  both  parties, 
the  price  being  regulated  by  the 
market-price  of  the  day,  so  that  no 
real  unfairness  occurs.  The  butter- 
shops  are  the  only  resource  in  London, 
as  tnere  is  no  retail  market  for  butter, 
though  there  are  some  large  establish- 
ments where  such  enormous  quantities 
are  sold,  retail  as  well  as  wholesale,  as 
to  enable  the  proprietors  to  be  satisfied 
with  smaller  profits  than  can  be 
afforded  b^  i^  common  shops.    Still, 


as  butter  travels  badly,  and  is  difficult 
to  send  home,  it  seldom  answers  to  go 
far  for  this  article  of  daily  consump- 
tion, and  the  consumer  must  content 
himself  with  buying  it  at  the  best  shop 
within  his  reach.  For  the  winter,  a 
cask  of  good  Ostend  butter,  or  Welsh, 
or  Dorset,  may  be  laid  in,  at  a  price 
depending  upon  the  locality  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  and  whether  pur- 
chased at  the  retail  or  wholesale  price, 
and  this  will  serve  for  all  cooking  pur- 
poses and  for  family  use  as  well,  by 
which  a  saving  of  nearly  one-third 
may  be  effected — that  is  to  say,  if  a 
check  is  placed  upon  its  extravagant 
consumption,  which  servants  are  apt 
to  indulge  in  when  they  have  a  whole 
cask  to  go  to  at  their  discretion. 

742.  MUk, 

Like  butter,  is  a  perishable  article, 
being  in  fact  mucfli  more  so,  and  only 
keeping  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
summer  season.  It  is  brought  into 
the  towns  from  the  adjoining  grass- 
districts  in  large  quantities,  either  by 
ordinary  road-carriage  or  by  railway. 
There  is  usually  little  choice  to  be 
had,  and  the  person  who  has  posses- 
sion of  the  particular  **  milk- walk"  is 
generally  the  only  resource.  Some- 
times, however,  there  are  rivals  in 
this  trade,  and  then  there  is  a  some- 
what better  chance  of  being  well 
served  ;  but,  too  often,  the  best  milk 
which  is  to  be  procured  is  a  humble 
imitation  of  that  which  comes  from 
the  cow.  The  consumption  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  the 
other  large  towns  of  England  is  enor- 
mous ;  and  in  London,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  railways,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  supply  its  millions  with  this  useful 
fluid.  In  the  next  chapter  vidll  be 
found  a  description  of  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  rich  milk  from  poor ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
town-supplied  milk  is  comparatively 
poor,  being  mixed  more  or  less  with 
milk  from  the  "black  cow."  It 
appears  that,  in  most  cases  throughout 
England,  milk  is  worth  to  the  farmers, 
for  making  butter  and  cheese,  about 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  gallon,  and  they  therefore 
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refuse  to  sell  it  wholesale  under  that 
price — which  is  the  average  of  Eng- 
land— and  yet  it  is  rarely  to  be  bought 
by  retail  anywhere  for  less  than  2id.  a 
^uart,  or  9d.  a  gallon ;  and  in  most 
of  the  towns  it  realises  3d.  a  quart, 
giving  a  profit  to  the  retailer  of  cent, 
per  cent,  or  still  more  in  many  cases,  as 
in  London,  where  it  is  sold  at  4d.  to  5d. 
a  quart.  But  for  this  a  horse  and  cart 
most  often  be  kept ;  and  when  every 
expense,  and,  in  addition,  the  chance 
of  waste,  are  taken  into  the  account, 
considering  also  the  time  occupied  in 
suppl3ring  the  customers,  the  profit  is 
not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  might 
appear.  Milk  is  sold  either  in  the 
state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
called  new-milk^  or  when  deprived  of 
its  cream  by  standing,  and  then  known 
as  skim-milk.  In  London,  only  the 
former  can  be  purchased,  at  least  only 
of  the  quality  known  as  new  milk,  and 
charged  as  such,  though  probably  this 
is  often  entirely  skim-milk,  or  at  all 
events  mixed  with  it  to  a  great  extent. 

743.  Preserved  Milk 
Is  now  a  great  deal  used  by  those  who 
require  small  quantities  only.      It  is 
merely  milk  reduced  by  evaporation 
and  kept  in  sealed  tins. 

744.  The  Adulteration  of  Milk 

Has  always  been  considered  to  be  very 
great — that  is  to  say,  it  has  been 
believed  that  not  only  water,  but  other 
ingredients  were  added  to  milk  in 
great  quantities.  Dr.  Hassall,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  fallacy ; 
and  from  an  examination  made  by  him 
of  twenty-six  samples,  purchased  at 
various  depots  or  cUiiries,  it  appeared 
that  twelve  were  genuine,  two  deficient 
in  cream,  and  eleven  adulterated  with 
water  only.  He  states,  "that  in  no 
case  was  chalk,  size,  gum,  sheep's 
brains,  or  any  substance  said  to  be 
occasionally  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  milk,  detected."  If,  therefore, 
there  is  no  other  fraud  committed  than 
the  adulteration  with  water,  the  con- 
sumer has  only  to  examine  for  himself 
with  the  instruments  described  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  then   he   will  of 


course  select  the  best  milk  within  his 
reach.  Water  adulteration  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  far  better  than  that 
which  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  commonly  adopted  in  the  milk-trade. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— CREAM. 

743.  Cream 

Is  the  oily  part  of  milk  uniformly  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  fluid  as  first 
drawn  from  the  cow,  and  only  separate 
ing  by  standing,  after  which  its  lesser 
specific  gravity  draws  it  to  the  surface 
in  a  definite  layer  of  greater  or  less 
depth,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  When  new  milk  is  placed  upon 
a  stove  in  deep  pans,  the  cream  sepa- 
rates still  more  completely,  and  is  then 
called  clouded  ox  clotted  zT^ziXLf  or  some* 
times  Devonshire  cream,  the  county  of 
Devon  being  the  chief  seat  of  this 
method  of  management.  Ordinary 
and  clouted  cream  are  both  to  be  pur- 
chased in  London,  though  the  latter  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  particular 
shops;  the  price,  however,  is  much 
above  what  a  corresponding  (quantity 
of  butter  would  fetch,  and  this  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  as  it 
soon  becomes  butter  by  travelling,  if 
it  is  not  carefully  enclosed  in  vessels 
quite  full,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  price  in  London  is  generally  2s. 
per  pint  for  cream  of  good  quality ; 
and  clouted  cream,  which  is  packed  in 
tins,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  per  lb. 
The  ordinary  quality  of  cream  sold  in 
London  is,  however,  very  poor,  and 
little  above  that  of  good  countiy  nulk. 


Sub-Sect.  C.->CH££S£. 

746.  General  Remarks. 

This  valuable  article  is  made  from 
milk,  either  nav  or  skim,  or  the  former 
with  the  addition  of  cream.  The 
method  of  manufacture  will  be  found 
given  in  the  next  chapter;  and  what 
we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  article 
as  offered  in  the  shops.  Great  variety 
is  sold  of  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
American  make,  besides  some  few 
more  rare  specimens  of  Swiss  and 
French  manufacture.     Tlie  following 
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are  the  chief  makes  as  distingaished 
in  the  shops,  viz.  :— •Stilton,  Cheddar, 
Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  Derbyshire, 
Gloucester,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and 
American,  the  last  two  being  again 
known  in  the  trade  by  distinguishing 
marks  and  names,  as  Gouda,  £dam, 
&c.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Cheshire, 
Cheddar,  and  Derbyshire,  are  more  or 
less  coloured  with  annatto  or  carrots  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  English  and 
foreign  cheeses  are  now  unstained  by 
that  silly  attempt  at  imparting  a  rich 
or  creamy  colour.  Ail  the  above 
cheeses  are  made  of  new  milk,  either 
by  itself  or  n\^ed  with  cream,  as  in 
the  case  of  Stilton,  which  has  a  consi- 
derable addition  of  the  latter.  The 
price  varies  from  is.  6d.  or  is.  3d.  per 
pound  for  Stilton  down  to  6d.  or  yd. 
tor  American  and  Dutch,  of  which 
some  specimens  are  almost  equal  to 
our  own  much-esteemed  products  of 
the  rich  fields  of  Leioestershure  and 
Nottinghamshire. 

747.  Cream  Cheese  and  New 

Cheese 

Are  both  made  witii  the  intention  of 
their  being  rapidly  fit  for  consumption. 
The  former  is  not  generally  worthy  of 
the  name  it  bears,  being  made  from 
new  milk  rather  than  cream.  (See 
.  nest  chapter.)  It  requires  to  be  kept 
about  a  week  before  it  is  fit  for  use, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  taste 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  As 
sold  in  the  shops,  it  is  usually  very  full 
of  <whey,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  cheese  it 
speedily  becomes  decomposed  and 
unfit  for  use,  but  by  shifting  it  from 
dish  to  dish  daily  and  keeping  it  in  a 
cool  place  the  bottom  remains  dry, 
and  the  cheese  becomes  uniformly 
mellow.  It  is  a  verywholesome  article, 
and  is  in  great  request  in  the  summer 
to  eat  with  radishes  and  other  salads. 
It  is  called  rushekeae,  Bath  cheese,  and 
fraam  chtese,  indiscriminately ;  but  the 
ermm  chtBse  of  Devonshire  is  made  of 
cream  and  new  milk  mixed  together, 
and  is  a  much  -mcher  article,  being 
in  fact  little  more  than  clouted  cream 
miaoed  with  a  small  prepoition  of  curd. 


New  chase,  as  brought  to  London  and 
other  large  towns,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rich  cheese  of  the  ordinar)'  make, 
pressed  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  about 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  sent  to 
market  before  it  is  more  than  just 
settled  into  the  condition  of  cheese 
from  that  of  raw  ourd.  This  'kind  is 
also  wholesome  to  most  strong 
stomachs,  but  not  so  light  as  the  ordi- 
nary cream  cheese. 

74S.  Stilton  Cheese 

Is  made  of  rich  new  milk  from  the 
best  dairy  districts,  with  tlie  addition 
of  more  or  less  cream.  It  requires 
keeping  for  about  eighteen  months  or 
longer,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  very 
ripe.  The  blue  or  green  mould  of  this 
cheese,  joined  to  a  very  hi^h  flavour, 
and  rich  yet  not  tough  consistence, 
are  the  chief  good  qualities  to  be 
sought  for.  There  is  a  great  range  in 
price,  proportionate  to  age  and  quality, 
and  as  il  is  considered  the  best  cheese 
made  in  this  country,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  dairies  which  produce 
"/tf  cr^me  de  la  crhne^^  should  com- 
mand a  high  price.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  foretell  how  new  Stilton 
may  turn  out  on  ripening,  and  therefore 
the  buyer  will  do  wisely,  unless  he 
knows  the  character  of  the  dairy  from 
which  it  comes,  to  postpone  his  pur- 
chase, and  to  buy  only  the  cheese  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  tabic.  The  price  is  a 
little  higher  in  proportion,  but  then  it 
will  always  give  satisfaction. 

749.     Cheddar,    Derbyshh«,    and 

Wiltshire  Cheeses, 

As  well  as  many  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire make,  are  very  different  in  fla- 
vour to  those  made  at  Stilton,  or  called 
by  that  name  They  are  much  stronger 
and  more  full  of  pungency,  so  that  a 
smaller  quantity  serves  the  purpose;  and 
are  also  lower  in  price,  seldom  rising 
above  lod.  or  ltd.  per  lb.,  even  of  the 
best  quality.  They  are  almost  always 
made  in  thick  cheeses,  but  th^  vary 
in  diameter  very  considerably ;  the 
Cheddar,  Chester,  and  Gloucester 
being  large,  and  the  Derbyshire  and 
some  of  the  Wiltshire  small. 
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750.  The     Irish,     Dutch,     and 

American  Cheeses 

Vary  immensely  in  quality,  in  flavour, 
and  in  size.  Some  of  the  Dutch  and 
American  resemble  one  another  closely, 
being  large  and  rich,  without  colour, 
and  making  capital  toasted-cheese. 
The  American  cheese  is  made  and 
fwessed  in  such  a  careless  way  as  to  be 
generally  full  of  holes,  by  which  the 
air  is  admitted  to  it  in  an  unripe  state, 
and  the  consequence  often  is,  that  it 
becomes  partially  sour.  If  this  could 
be  avoided,  many  of  their  cheeses 
would  compete  successfully  with  our 
Stiltons — of  all  but  the  very  best 
quality,  which  are,  as  yet,  unapproached 
in  their  peculiar  good  futures  by 
the  cheese  of  any  country  whatever,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  The  round 
Xhitch  cheeses  are  generally  very  hard, 
poor,  and  dry ;  but  some  are  exceed- 
ingly high  flavoured  and  rich,  and 
almost  equal  to  Stilton  in  every  respect. 
These,  ho^vever,  are  rare  exceptions, 
and  no  one  in  buying  one  at  an  ordinary 
shop  can  expect  to  be  favoured  with 
sucn  an  article  at  the  low  price  at 
whidi  they  are  sold,  which  is  often 
half  that  of  good  English  cheese. 

751.  The  Ordinary  English  House- 

hold Cheese 

Is  made  from  a  mixture  of  skim  and 
new  milk,  varying  a  good  deal  in  the 
proportion  of  the  latter,  and  also  in  its 
quality.  In  some  counties  the  cheese 
is  almost  all  made  from  skim-milk 
alone,  and  is  then  hard,  dry,  and  indi- 
gestible. This  cheese  will  not  melt  by 
heat,  but  shrivels  up  and  becomes  hard 
and  onfit  for  the  stomach. 

752.  Parmesan,    Gruy&re,    and 

Neufchatel  Cheeses 

Are  little  used  in  this  country,  except 
the  first  named,  for  grating  to  be  used 
with  soup,  and  scarcely  require  a 
detailed  description. 

753.  Cheese 

Is  not  adulterated  to  any  extent,  the 
only  article  mixed  with  it  being  the 
annatto  for  the  sake  of  colouring. 


754.   In  Buying    and    SelectiBg 

Cheese 

By  retail,  it  is  usual  for  the  purchaser 
to  taste  the  various  samples,  the  seller 
using  a  taster^  which  is  a  long  semi- 
cylindrical  scoop  of  iron,  thrust  into 
the  cheese  and  bringing  out  a  long 
plug  of  it,  the  end  of  which  is  used  for 
tasting,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
rind  is  afterwards  taken  off"  the  taster 
and  pushed  into  the  hole  made  by  it, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  preserve 
the  appearance  of  the  cheese.  In  this 
way  every  cheese  is  offered  to  the 
retail  buyer ;  but  in  the  wholesale 
trade  the  sense  of  smell  and  the  effect 
of  a  hot  iron  are  the  only  agents  em- 
ployed, some  cheese-brokers  never  by  • 
any  chance  admitting  cheese  into  their 
mouths,  alleging  that  the  so-doing 
would  destroy  their  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  sense  of  smell  is  un- 
doubtedly less  easily  imposed  upon  and- 
surfeited  than  that  of  taste,  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  they  adhere  to 
it  in  preference  to  the  palate.  Good  and 
experienced  housekeepers,  who  have 
convenience  for  keeping*  cheese,  and 
live  near  a  dairy  district,  generally  lay 
in  a  stock  in  the  autumn  to  last  the 
whole  year,  because  the  farmers  then 
send  their  produce  to  the  cheese  fairs ; 
but  those  who  live  in  towns  cannot  do 
this,  and  they  generally  buy  a  quarter 
or  half  a  cheese  at  a  time,  and  then 
it  should  be  fit  for  use.  When  more 
is  bought  then  is  absolutely  wanted  at 
the  time,  the  part  not  required  for  use 
should  have  a  piece  of  buttered  paper 
tied  over  the  cut  part,  and  the  whole 
should  then  be  wrapped  up  in  thick 
brown  paper  and  deposited  on  the 
stones  or  bricks  of  a  cellar,  with  an 
earthen  pan  inverted  over  it  to  keep  off 
tiie  attacks  of  mice,  &c 


Sub-Sect.  D.— EGOS. 

755-  Eggs 
Are  so  generally  wanted    in  house- 
keeping that  it  is  veiy  important  to  be 
able  to  obtain  them  in  a  state  flt  for  use. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  buy  them. 
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when  fresh  laid,  if  it  is  possible  to  be 
certain  of  this,  and  lay  them  by  for 
future  use,  preserving  them  by  the 
process  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter, 
under  "  Poultry."  But  this  method  is 
now  so  well  understood  and  practised 
by  the  dealers,  that  in  all  respectable 
shops,  tolerably  sound  and  useful  eggs 
may  be  purchased  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  though  not  fit  for  bi^kfast  use. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  eggs  are  im- 
ported from  France,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  crossing  the  channel  eveiy 
year  from  that  country,  besides  a  large 
number  from  Ireland.  Really  fresh- 
laid  eggs  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  shops  of  London,  although  many 
people  warrant  them  as  such  ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  it  is  no  wonder,  in  these 
days  of  substitution  and  adulteration, 
that  an  e^  only  a  month  or  two  old  is 
passed  off  for  a  much  younger  brother. 
The  flavour  is  somewhat  different,  but 
the  thing  is  the  same,  and  so  the  seller 
quiets  his  conscience  more  easily,  per- 
haps, than  the  man  who  vends  wine 
which  has  never  seen  the  sea,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Germany. 

756.  In  Choosing  Eggs, 

It  is  usual  to  test  the  freshness  by  put- 
ting the  large  end  to  the  tongue,  when, 
if  it  feels  warmer,  than  the  other  end, 
the  eggs  are  considered  fresh.  This 
depends  upon  the  bubble  of  air  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  holds 
good  as  between  an  addled  tgg  and  a 
sound  one  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  by  this  test  alone  could  distinguish 
a  new-laid  egg  from  one  a  month  old. 
As  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  re- 
mains and  the  air  vesicle  is  entire,  so 
long  will  the  warmth  be  apparent ; 
but  when  this  ceases,  the  air  vesicle 
shrinks,  the  two  ends  assimilate,  by 
the  development  of  another  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  the  test  no  longer 
applies.  New-laid  eggs  can  only  be 
selected  by  the  bloom  on  the  shell, 
which  to  a  practised  eye  is  apparent, 
and  which  is  destroyed  by  oiling  or 
immersion  in  lime-water,  but  not  by 
packing  them  in  bran.  Therefore  it  is 
also  to  a  certain  extent  fallacious,  as 


carefully  packed  eggs  kept  for  a  month 
or  more  in  bran  will  look  very  inviting, 
and  yet  be  stale  to  the  palate.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  certain  test,  and  the 
character  of  the  vendor  is  the  sole  guide 
in  this  kind  of  marketing.  Country 
^[gs  may  generally  be  bought  at  the 
farm,  or  cottage  at  a  little  more 
than  one  half-penny  a-piece — say  16  or 
18  for  a  shilling,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  In  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  during  the  winter  they  are 
from  8  to  10  a  shUling. 


Sect.  7.— FISH. 

757.  General  Remarks. 

Fish  form  a  most  important  article  of 
diet,  not  only  for  the  invalid  but  for  all 
those  in  sound  health  who  require 
some  little  change  in  their  daily  food. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  strong  and  nutri- 
tious as  butcher's  meat,  or  even  poultry, 
but  many  kinds  are  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing to  preserve  health,  in  conjunction 
with  potatoes  and  meal ;  and  when 
taken  alternately  with  meat  or  bacon, 
fish  seems  to  agree  remarkably  well 
with  most  constitutions.  In'  our 
siunmers,  and  in  warm  climates  fiiUi  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
less  stimulating  properties  than 
butcher's  meat ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  requires 
a  larger  quantity  of  it  to  satisfy  a 
hearty  appetite,  and  that  being  rapidly 
digested  it  will  not  stay  the  stomach 
long  before  the  next  meal.  Fishes 
have  been  used  as  the  food  of  man 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  wrote  elaborate  treatises  on 
their  characters  and  habits.  Since 
their  time,  however,  many  succeeding 
writers  have  developed  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  these  creatures,  and 
they  are  now  arranged  innatural  groups 
according  to  their  internal  formations. 
All  true  fish  have  cold  red  blood,  with 
a  skeleton  either  of  bone  or  cartilage ; 
and  they  all  renovate  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood  by  means  of  gills,  which  bring  that 
fluid  into  near  contact  with  the  air  con- 
tained  in  the  water  they  inhabit.  They 
live  but  a  short  time  out  of  the  water. 
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though  some,  as  the  eel  and  carp,  can 
maintain  life  in  the  air  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  hours.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  one  chief  ground 
of  subdivision,  inasmuch  as  one  divi- 
sion or  group  have  bony,  and  the  othei 
cartilaginous,  skeletons.  These,  again, 
are  subdivided  to  an  enormous  extent, 
by  various  distinguishing  traits,  as  the 
existence  or  not  of  the  giU-cover, 
which  separates  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
into  two  sections,  including  in  those 
which  want  this  addition  the  lamprey, 
lampem,  skate,  and  shark,  whilst  the 
eel  and  the  sturgeon  possess  it  toler- 
ably well  developed.  The  bony  fishes 
are  divided  into  orders,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  fins,  which  with  the  tail  are 
their  only  organs  of  motion.  These  vary 
their  position  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  eel-pout  and 
haddock,  which  have  their  ventral  fins 
placed  before  the  pectoral,  whilst  they 
are  directly  under  them  in  the  bream, 
the  perch,  and  the  mackerel,  and 
behind  them  in  the  salmon,  pike, 
herring,  and  carp.  The  muscles  of 
fish  are  somewhat  different  from  warm- 
blooded animals,  consisting  of  white 
or  pale  layers  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  a 
thicker  texture  than  those  of  mammalia, 
and  having  between  them  layers  of  a 
white  gelatinous  substance,  which 
rapidly  decomposes  after  death.  The 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body, 
and  the  ganglia  are  very  much  sepa- 
rated from  one  another ;  hence,  it  is 
argued,  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility, too,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
feeUng  so  acutely  the  lacerations  and 
other  injuries  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
point  for  consideration  when  it  is 
remembered  how  some  of  them  are  cut 
in  crimping,  others  skinned  alive  like 
the  eels ;  others  again,  are  boiled  to 
death,  by  putting  them  first  in  cold 
water,  as  is  done  with  the  lobster  and 
crab,  to  prevent  them  throwing  off 
their  claws.  The  organs  of  seeing  and 
smelling  seem  perfect  enough,  but  the 
senses  of  taste  and  hearing  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  none  but  the  cartilagin- 
ous fishes  having  even  an  external  open- 


ing to  the  ear  at  all.  Most  of  this 
tribe  lay  their  ^gs  by  spawning,  which 
are  afterwards  hatched,  and  produce 
young  fish ;  but  some  of  the  cartila- 
ginous fishes  are  viviparous.  Their 
productive  power  is  very  great ;  some, 
as  the  codfish,  having  been  known  to 
contain  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
eggs. 

758.  Tiie  Kinds  of  Fish. 

For  the  purposes  of  human  food, 
fish  maybe  considered  under  five  heads 
— 1st,  river  JUh;  zaA^  fond  fish  ;  3rd, 
sea  fish ;  4th,  shell-fish ;  and,  5th, 
dried  and  salted  fish. 


Sub-sect.  A.— RIVER  FISH. 

759.  In  the  Use  of  River  Fish, 

More  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  great 
waste  is  committed,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  fact  that  the  young  fry  are 
much  more  easily  captured  than  their 
older  and  more  wary  progenitors. 
From  the  boy  with  his  willow  rod  to 
the  poaching  fisherman  with  his  fine 
meshed  net,  all  but  the  real  and  fair 
sportsman  conspire  to  destroy  river  fish 
long  before  they  arrive  at  full  maturity, 
either  of  size  or  flavour.  It  is  now  at 
last  discovered  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  some  care  of  these  defenceless 
young  animals,  and  hence  the  nume- 
rous conservative  associations  which 
have  been  formed  all  over  the  land, 
in  many  cases  with  a  most  gratifying 
result.  In  addition  to  these  means  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  breed 
fish  artificially,  but  it  is  so  com]  'elely 
in  its  infancy  that  it  is  scarcely  i.iir  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  its  advantages 
in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  describe  those 
fish  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  our 
fish -markets,  or  sometimes  only  at  the 
places  near  where  they  are  caught. 
The  list  is  not  a  very  long  one,  com- 
prehending :  1st,  the  salmon ;  2nd, 
salmon  or  sea-trout :  3rd,  the  dull-trout, 
sewen,  or  whitling ;  4th,  the  common 
trout ;  5th,  \^^ grayling;  6th,  the  pike 
or  jack  ;  7th,  the  bream  ;  8th,  the  roach  ; 
9th,  the  dcKe;  loth,  the  barbel;  iith. 
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the  gudgton  ;  1 2th,  the  perch  ;  13th, 
^e,  ruffe  ox  pope;  14th,  IhR  fl(niftd,r  ; 
15th,  the  ul ;  1 6th,  the  lamprey  and 
lampem;  and,  17th,  the  shad.  The 
parr,  minnow,  loach,  stickleback, 
bullhead,  and  bleak,  are  river  hsh,  but 
are  not  fit  for  the  table,  either  from 
their  want  of  size  or  flavour.  The 
sturgeon,  iiidd,  and  azurine,  are  too 
rare  to  need  description  here. 

760.  The  Common  Salmon 

Is  by  far  the  best  flavoured  of  all  river 
fish  in  the  estimation  of  most  people  ; 
it  is  of  great  size,  sometimes  weighing 
50  lb.  or  even  60  lb.,  and  of  beautiful 
proportions.  It  is  not  confined  to 
rivers,  but  migrates  to  the  sea  during 
a  portion  of  every  year.  The  head  is 
small ;  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lower ;  vomer  furnished  with  teeth ; 
body  slightly  arched  on  the  back, 
which  ought  to  be  broad  and  muscular, 
and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail, 
which  is  broad,  and  ends  in  a  cres- 
centic  curve.  Salmon  are  brought 
to  the  London  market  from  the  rivers 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway, 
packed  in  ice,  and  some  few  from  the 
Severn  and  Wye.  They  are  also  im- 
ported early  in  the  season  from  Hol- 
land. The  flesh  is  of  a  rich  yellowish- 
pink  colour,  very  full  of  condensed 
albumen  when  crimped,  which  is  a 
practice  very  common  in  this  fish,  and 
which  is  eflected  by  scoring  the  fish 
deeply  to  the  bone  at  intervals  of  about 
two  inches  apart,  after  depriving  it  of 
sensation  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  It 
is  then  placed  for  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes in  water,  and  when  boiled  its 
consistence  is  quite  different  to  the 
oily  and  rich  flavour  of  the  ordinary 
•*flat"  fish.  The  retail  prices  are 
sometimes  as  low  as  8d.  per  lb.,  at 
which  price  it  is  an  economical  article 
of  food,  being  free  from  bones,  and 
very  satisfying,  and  full  of  nourish- 
ment, but  not  very  digestible  to  a 
weak  stomach.  The  average  price, 
however,  is  about  2s.  per  lb. 

761.  Salmon-trottt  or  Sea-trout 

Is  only  distinguished  from  the  true 
salmon  by  the  formation  of  its  gill- 


cover,  and  by  the  teeth,  which  are 
more  numerous  and  slender.  The  flesh 
of  this  fish  is  very  similar  in  flavour 
and  colour  to  that  of  the  common 
salmon,  with  which  it  is  generally 
confounded,  as  the  two  are  sold  indis- 
criminately as  ** salmon"  by  the  fish- 
mongers of  England.  They  are  also 
alike  in  the  breeding,  migrations,  and 
other  habits. 

762.  The  SuU-trout,  Sewen,   or 
V^hitHng 

Is  also  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the 
gill-cover  from  the  preceding  species, 
the  teeth  also  being  larger  and  stronger. 
This  species  is  found  in  several  of  the 
rivers  of  "Wales,  also  an  England  and 
Scotland.  In  weight  it  is  rarely  above 
16  lbs.,  and  its  flesh  is  paler  and  of 
less  flavour  than  that  of  the  common 
salmon  and  salmon-trout. 

763.  The  Common  Trout 

Is  distinguished  by  having  its  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper.  It  weighs 
from  half  a  pound,  or  less,  to  four  or 
five,  or  even  in  rare  cases  to  eight  or 
nine  pounds.  Its  ordinary  length  is 
from  10  to  18  or  20  inches.  In  shape 
it  is  not  so  elegant  as  the  salmon,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  beautiful  fish. 
The  trout  resembles  the  salmon  in  all 
its  habits  excepting  only  its  migrations 
to  the  sea  ;  it  is  in  full  season  from 
March  to  July,  but  the  time  varies  in 
difierent  rivers  so  much  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  an  invariable 
rule.  When  in  high  condition  the 
spots  are  peculiarly  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinct ;  the  head  is  small,  the  body 
being  plump  and  thick,  and  the  belly 
silvery.  The  flavour  of  this  fish  is 
highly  valued,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  salmon,  and  it  is  objec- 
tionable to  many  people  on  account  of 
its  bones,  though  these  are  not  so 
troublesome  as  the  bones  of  the 
herring  or  of  numy  other  fresh-water 
fish. 

764.  Tbe  Grayling 

Is  found  only  in  certain  streams,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  descending 
from  granite  mountains^     It  is  a  very 
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elegant  fish,  of  middle  size,  seldom 
exceeding  15  or  16  inches  in  length, 
and  slender  in  proportion  ;  though  in 
some  few  cases  graylings  have  been 
taken  of  from  four  or  five  pounds 
weight.  The  season  is  ft-om  Septem- 
ber to  March,  after  which  they  begin 
to  spawn.  They  do  not  bear  travelling 
or  keeping  with  impunity,  and  can 
only  be  eaten  in  perfection  within  a 
few  miles  of  their  native  rivers ;  but 
they  are  then  of  very  delicate  flavour, 
and  are  considered  by  many  people  to 
be  superior  to  trout. 

765.  Tbe  Pike  or  Jack 

Is  a  yery  voracious  fish,  met  with  in 
the  gently-flowing  rivers  and  ponds  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  called  a  pike 
when  above  fisur  or  five  pounds  in 
weight,  and  a  jack  if  of  less  than  that 
size.  They  spawn,  in  March  and 
April,  among  the  weeds  of  their 
favourite  haunts.  Like  all  other  fish, 
they  are  only  in  season  for  a  few 
months  before  this  process  is  com- 
menced. The  flesh  is  white,  and  of  a 
good  flavour,  resembling  the  haddock, 
being,  when  stufled  and  roasted,  a 
dish  fit  to  be  placed  before  even  an 
epicure. 

766.  The  Bream 

Is  more  like  a  flat-fish  than  any  other 
fresh-water  fish  except  the  flounder. 
The  bream  is  rarely  above  a  pound 
and  a  half  weight,  and  is  not  highly 
prized  for  the  table,  though  when 
stuffed  and  roasted  like  a  pike  it  is  not 
to  be  despised. 

767.  The  Chub, 

Also  caHed  the  Chevin  and  the  Skelly 
in  the  different  counties  of  England,  is 
a  powerfiil  fish,  very  timid  in  its  nature, 
and  retreating  to  the  deepest  holes  of 
the  river  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger.  In 
weight  it  is  from  one  to  four  pounds  ; 
in  shape,  short,  thick,  and  high- 
backedf  with  large  scales ;  in  colour  it 
is  greenish-brown  on  the  head  and 
bade,  silvery-brown  approaching  to 
yellow  on  the  sides,  white  on  the 
belly,  pectoral  fins  yellow,  and.  red, 


tail  of  a  reddish  colour  and  forked. 
The  chub  spawns  in  AprU,  but  very 
soon  recovers  from  that  process,  and  is 
in  season  again  in  June.  Its  flesh  is 
not  of  very  high  flavour,  but  when 
stewed  in  rich  gravy  it  makes  a  very 
savoury  dish.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
generally  in  high  repute  for  the  table. 

768.  The  Roach,  or  Braise, 

Inhabits  the  same  kind  of  rivers  as  the 
chub,  and  is  a  gregarious  fish.  The 
flesh  is  tasteless  and  full  of  bones,  and 
the  fish  is  not  valued  for  the  table, 
though  perfectly  wholesome. 

769.  The  Dace,  or  Dare, 
Is  also  a  gregarious  fish.  It  is  very 
generally  found  in  the  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table,  being  devoid  of  flavour  and 
full  of  bones. 

770.  The  Barbel, 

So  named  from  its  beard,  which  con- 
sists of  four  distinct  prolongations,  two 
on  each  side  of  a  very  prominent 
upper  lip,  frequents  deep  but  rapid 
rivers,  and  is  a  gregarious  fish,  feeding 
on  insects  and  worms.  The  flesh  is 
capable  of  being  dressed  to  advantage, 
but  under  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  cookery  is  tasteless  and  poor. 

771.    The  Gudgeon 

Though  small,  is  highly  prized  for  its 
good  flavour.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is 
taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  not  only 
in  the  Thames,  but  in  the  other  rivers 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

772.  The  Perch 

Is  a  very  handsome  fish,  of  medium 
size ;  body  deep,  with  high  arched 
back  ;  head  small,  with  sharp  teeih  ; 
it  spawns  in  March  and  April.  The 
perch  is  a  gregarious  fish,  very  tena- 
cious of  liie,  and  its  flesh  is  full  of 
flavour  and  also  of  bones,  which  are, 
in  fact,  the  great  drawback  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  small  river  fish. 

773.  The  Ruffe,  or  Pope, 

Is  common  to  many  canals  and  rivers, 
but  is  not  prized  as  an  article  of  diet. 
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774.  The  Flounder 

Is  met  with  in  the  Thames  in  great 
numbers,  being  a  flat-fish  of  moderate 
size,  and  seldom  reaching  to  more 
than  two  pomids  in  weight.  It  is 
highly  valued  for  making  the  dish 
called  water-suchet. 

775.  Of  Eels 

There  are  three  species  met  with,  the 
distinction  mainly  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  noses.  In  length  they 
are  from  one  to  three  feet ;  colour,  on 
the  back,  varying  from  a  dark  olive  to 
a  light  brown  ;  belly  always  white  and 
silvery,  especially  in  the  silver-eel,  a 
variety  peculiar  to  some  rivers.  Head 
flat,  and  jaws  more  or  less  elongated, 
but  the  lower  jaw  always  the  longer  ; 
eyes  very  near  the  mouth,  and  small, 
with  a  reddish  iris  ;  gill-opening  set 
far  back,  and  close  to  the  pectoral 
fin.  The  eel  is  now  ascertained  to 
spawn  in  the  sea,  for  which  purpose  it 
descends  from  its  usual  haunts,  and 
visits  the  ocean.  It  has  the  power  of 
overcoming  all  obstacles,  because  it 
can  leave  the  water,  and,  by  its  serpent- 
like form,  travel  over  or  round  any 
flood-gate  or  mill-dam  in  its  course, 
whether  up  or  down  stream.  If  gene- 
rally chooses  dark  stormy  nights  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  its  migration  down- 
wards takes  place  in  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  du- 
ring which  time  eels  are  taken  in  lai^e 
numbers  by  the  millers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  set  their  nets  at  the 
chief  water- courses.  Eels  are  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  viviparous  ;  but 
they  seem,  like  many  other  animals, 
sometimes  to  produce  their  ova  already 
hatched,  and  at  others  to  eject  them 
with  their  contents  still  in  an  embryo 
state.  The  young  first  appear  on  the 
coast  in  March  and  April,  and  are  then 
seen  in  countless  myriads.  They  soon 
ascend  the  rivers,  and  by  various  de- 
vices they  surmount  the  flood-gates  and 
weirs,  which  impede  the  progress  of 
other  fish ;  sometimes  the  millers  put 
straw-ropes  to  assist  them,  up  which 
the  young  eels  swarm  in  great  num- 
bers.     While    ascending   the    larger 


rivers,  they  may  be  seen  in  double  co- 
lumns, one  close  to  each  bank,  swim- 
ming with  great  power  and  speed. 
They  are  then  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length.  The  eel  is  a  very  vo- 
racious fish,  feeding  upon  all  kinds  of 
garbage,  and  upon  small  fish,  frogs, 
rats,  &c.,  chiefly  by  night.  During 
the  day  it  lies  under  stones,  or  stumps 
of  trees,  or  in  the  mud,  and  can  seldom 
be  seen.  It  is  a  most  delicious  fish, 
rich,  and  yet  easy  of  digestion,  and 
second  in  flavour  only  to  the  salmon 
among  the  river  fish. 

776.  The  Lamprey  and  Lampem 

Both  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes, 
and  instead  of  the  ordinary  gills,  they 
have  seven  openings  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  which  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  water  by  means  of  which  they  oxy- 
genate the  blood.  The  lamprey  is  in 
general  appearance  very  like  the  eel ; 
but  instead  of  the  flat  mouth  which 
that  fish  exhibits,  the  lamprey  has  a 
sucking  apparatus  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  stones,  roots  of  trees,  or  piles, 
and  then  lies  with  its  body  quite  at 
rest,  except  as  moved  by  the  current. 
It  is  capable  of  swimming  with  con- 
siderable velocity,  and  migrates  from 
the  sea  to  certain  rivers,  which  latter 
it  visits  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
returns  in  the  summer  to  the  sea.  It 
is  in  high  season  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  the  early  part  of  June  ;  and 
it  is  then  taken  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  Severn,  and  more  sparely 
in  the  Thames.  It  is  highly  prized  as 
a  dainty,  and  is  generally  stewed  or 
potted,  requiring  the  addition  of  strong 
spices  to  make  it  fit  for  a  delicate 
stomach.  The  price  is  generally  about 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  Lamperns, 
though  similar  in  conformation,  are 
much  smaller,  being  seldom  more  than 
a  foot  in  length,  and  in  diameter  about 
a  third  to  half  an  inch.  They  also 
visit  the  sea,  and  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Severn  and  Thames, 
in  which  latter  river  they  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  fishermen  to  serve  as 
a  bait  for  other  fish.  The  price  is 
generally  about  half  that  of  the  1am- 
prey,  or  sometimes  very  much  less. 
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Umpems  being  usually  sold  by  the 
score. 

777.  Shad 

Are  migratory  fish,  which  enter  some 
few  rivers,  as  the  SevAn  and  Thames, 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  are 
only  in  season  for  about  a  fortnight — 
that  is,  just  before  performing  that 
duty.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
flavour  of  mackerel,  with  the  richness 
of  the  salmon ;  and  when  eaten  in 
good  condition  are  very  much  admired 
by,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of, 
the  epicure;  but  after  this  they  are 
poor,  and  devoid  of  all  flavour,  so  that 
large  quantities  are  sold  at  nominal 
prices  to  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the 
low  districts  near  the  Tliames. 

778.  These  River  Fish, 

With  the  exception  of  the  salmon,  eel, 
lamprey,  and  flounder,  are  not  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  at  the  stalls  of  the 
fishmonger ;  and,  if  they  are  desired, 
they  must  be  sought  for  at  the  cottage 
of  the  nearest  fisherman.  They  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained  at  a  price  which 
renders  them  as  economical  as  sea-fish, 
nor  are  the  bulk  of  them  very  desirable 
in  any  point  of  view.  The  salmon  and 
the  eel  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
equal  any  sea-fish  in  their  nutritive 
qualities,  whilst  they  are  superior  to 
most  in  flavour.  When  these  can  be 
obtained  at  low  prices,  they  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  caterer,  and  should 
be  sought  for  with  avidity,  taking  care 
that  too  much  at  a  time  is  not  eaten  by 
those  who  are  not  able  to  digest  such 
rich  aliment. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— POND   FISH. 

779.  General  Remarks. 

These  fish  are  met  with  in  ponds 
and  other  still  water,  as  lakes  and 
torpid  rivers,  but  do  not  thrive  well  in 
any  situation  where  they  are  exposed 
to  rapid  changes  of  water,  as  in  quickly- 
running  streams.  They  consist  of : — 
isX.^  the  great  lak€  trout;  2nd,  the^ii/zr; 
3rd,  the  gwiniadf  powan,  vendace^  and 
poUan ;  4th ,  the  carp;  and  5th,  the 
tench  ^ 


As  I  before  remarked,  they  are  sel- 
dom to  be  purchased  at  the  fishmon- 
ger's, and  they  must  be  obtained,  if 
wanted,  either  bv  preserving  in  a  pond, 
or  other  piece  of  artificial  water,  or  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  obtain  them  from 
those  who  have  such  a  convenience. 
In  secluded  country  districts  where  sea 
fish  are  scarce,  and  where  fish  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  considered  indispen- 
sable, as,  for  instance,  in  Catholic 
families,  the  carp  and  tench  supply  a 
want  which  it  is  otherwise  very  difiictdt 
to  comply  with.  By  obtaining  the 
command  of  a  moderately  large  pond, 
they  may  be  reared  and  fed  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  regular  diet  when  wanted ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  by  making 
a  succession  of  fish-ponds,  commonly 
called  stews,  so  as  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  breeding-ponds  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  net  must  be  cast.  But 
by  setting  apart  one  or  two  small 
stews,  as  they  are  called,  and  then 
dragging  or  letting  off  the  water  from 
the  principal  ponds  once  or  twice  a 
year,  the  large  fish  may  be  taken  out 
and  placed  in  the  stew  until  required, 
leaving  the  small  ones  and  the  breeding 
fish  till  another  year,  or  even  longer. 
If  these  fish  are  kept  in  any  number  in 
a  small  piece  of  water,  especially  if  the 
surrounding  land  is  ix>or,  and  there 
are  few  worms  and  other  insects,  a  sup- 
ply of  artificial  food  must  be  afiforded, 
consisting  of  bread  and  greaves,  or 
barley-meal  and  greaves  boiled  into  a 
thick  and  strong  pudding,  and  then 
cast  into  the  water  in  irregular  lumps 
of  the  size  of  an  orange,  at  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two.  If  this  is  regularly 
done,  the  fish  become  very  tame,  and 
will  even  come  and  feed  out  of  the  hand. 


Sub-Sect.  C— SEA-FISH. 
780.  General  Remarks. 

These  denizens  of  the  sea  are  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  housekeeper 
than  the  various  river  and  pond  fish, 
which  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
vious sub-sections.  Some  of  them  form 
very  economical  articles  of  diet  for  all 
classes,  and  are  also  advantageous  to 
health   when   used   alternately   with 
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meat ;  or  when  employed  alone  by 
the  very  poor,  they  may  be  considered 
as  superior  to  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  as  constituting  a  good  change  from 
oatmeal  porridge.  Sea  fish  are  now 
brought  to  all  our  large  cities  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  London  is  sup- 
plied from  a  variety  of  sources  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  per 
annum.  Indeed  it  is  notorious  that  in 
the  metropolis  fish  may  be  generally 
bought  more  cheaply  than  at  the  sea- 
aide  where  it  is  caught,  unless  there 
happens  to  be  such  a  glut  there  that 
the  means  of  carriage  are  not  at  once 
available.  Billingsgate  is  the  chief 
wholesale  fish-market  in  London,  and 
it  is  now  tolerably  well  adapted  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  185 1-2.  The  fish, 
whether  brought  by  railway  or  boat, 
are  from  widely-separated  fisheries. 
The  cod-fish  are  from  HoUand,  Nor- 
way, and  the  coast  of  Yarmouth ;  as 
are  also  the  turbot,  briD,  sole,  plaice, 
skate,  haddock,  and  whiting.  Mac- 
kerel come  from  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
herrings  and  sprats  from  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  according  to  the  season, 
but  chiefly  from  the  eastern  coasts. 
Dover  is  celebrated  for  its  soles,  but 
few  of  those  called  by  that  name  are 
really  from  that  limited  locality.  Shell- 
fish do  not  all  come  from  the  same 
coast,  oysters  being  brought  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Channel,  lobsters  from 
Norway  and  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
crabs  from  the  south  coast,  and  shrimps 
and  prawns  from  the  estuary  of  tne 
Thames  and  the  south  coast  of  Devon- 
shire. These  fish  are  kept  alive  in 
wells  made  in  the  vessels  which  bring 
them ;  and  those  which  are  otherwise 
conveyed  are  kept  fresh  by  means  of 
ice,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  thus 
consumed.  In  this  way  the  fish  sold 
at  Billingsgate  are  brought  to  market, 
and  classed  as  wet  fish,  shdl-fish^  and 
thy  fish  ;  the  latter  being  some  of  the 
varieties  comprised  in  the  first  division 
preserved  by  curing  and  drying. 

781.  The  Wet  Fish 
Sold  in  London,  besides  the  salmon, 
eelsy  flounders,  &c,  already  aiinded  to, 


comprise  the  following  :  ist,  turbot ; 
2nd,  soles;  3rd,  brill;  4th,  plaice; 
5th,  codfish;  6th,  haddocks;  7th,  her- 
rings ;  8th,  mackerel;  9th,  whiting; 
lOth,  sprats;  iith,  lohitcbcut;  12th, 
mullet;  13th,  skate;  14th,  smelts. 
Besides  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
pilchard,  the  gurnard,  the  conger-eel, 
and  the  ling,  which  are  seldom  carried 
far  from  the  places  where  they  are 
brought  to  land  ;  the  first  being  a  bad 
traveller,  and  the  others  being  scarcely 
worth  the  cost  of  carriage. 

782.  The  Turbot 

Is  the  best  of  all  our  ordinary  sea  fish, 
and  is  taken  on  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  England  in  great  numbers^  and 
also  brought  from  Norway  and  Holland, 
the  last  being  the  most  highly  valued. 
It  is  a  broad  and  flat  fish,  thick  and 
fleshy,  with  a  gelatinous  skin,  which 
is  highly  esteemed  by  the  epicure.  In 
weight  this  fish  varies  from  5  lbs.  to 
30  lbs.  The  consistence  of  the  fiesh 
should  be  firm  and  curdy,  without 
being  hard  or  woolly ;  and  it  is  better 
kept  for  two  or  three  days,  according 
to  the  weather,  in  a  cool  place,  than 
dressed  at  once.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  quality  from  a  mere  inspection, 
and,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lo« 
cality  from  which  the  fish  comes,  no 
judge,  however  experienced,^  can  esti- 
mate it  with  anything  like  certainty. 
The  Doggerbank  fish  are  the  best, 
next  to  which  rank  the  Norway  and 
Devonshire,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  come  the  Scotch.  They  are  in 
season  all  the  year  round  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  various  fisheries ;  but 
the  price  depends  upon  the  numbers 
brou^t  to  market,  a  middle-sized  fish 
being  sometimes  sold -retail  at  8s.  or 
I  OS.,  and  at  others  as  high-  aa  one  or 
even  two  guineas. 

» 

783.  Soles 

Come  next  to  turbot  in  general  estima- 
tion as  a  table  delicacy,  and  they  are 
superior  in  point  of  digestibility,  beings 
in  this  respect  very  well  suited  to  the 
invalid  or  dyspeptic  patient.  In  shape 
and  size  they  are  longer  in  propoftion, 
and  altogether  smaller  than  the  tuddot. 
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They  are  taken  in  lai^ge  numbers  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  and 
are  brought  to  market  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  they  do  not  keep  long 
"without  losing  their  sweet  flavour. 
Like  the  turbot^  they  ace  in  season  all 
the  year  round.  The  skin  is  removed 
before  dcesfiing,  being  i%>ugh  and  nearly 
devoid  of  geliUine,  compared  with,  that 
of  the  turbot.  The  flesh,  also,  is  not 
so  firm,  but  it  is  very  delicate,  and 
quite  as  well  fitted  to  afibrd  nourish- 
ment The  price  of  soles  is  usually 
about  8d.  to  is.  per  lb. 

784.  The  Brill 

Resembles  the  turbot  still  more  closely 
than  the  sole,  being  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  but  longer  in  proportion,  and 
with  a  skin  containing  much  less  gela- 
tine.  The  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  the 
turbot,  or  even  as  that  of  the  sole,  with 
the  flavour  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
pared rather  than  with  that  of  the 
turbot.  It  is  sold  in  London  for  half 
the  price  of  turbot  of  the  same  weight. 

785.  The  Plaice 

Is  a  fish  of  a  very  watery  and  poor 
consistence,  and  even  its  skin  partakes 
of  the  same  inferior  character.  The 
best  are  those  called  Dowen  plaice, 
which  are  caught  in  the  Channel,  be- 
tween- Folkestone  and  Hastings,  and 
are  of  moderate  size,  seldom  exceed- 
ing seven  or  eight  pounds  in  weight. 
Dutch  plaice  are  larger  and  coarser, 
but  few  people  who  can  aflbrd  to  pay 
for  turbot  or  brill  will  purchase  plaice 
of  any  kind.  It  is  frequently  sold  as 
low  as  3d.  per  lb. 

786.  Flounders 

Have  been  described  already  ■  under 
river  fish,  though  they  are  also  taken 
in  the  sea.  Dabs  are  a  smaller  species 
of  this  genus  [Plmrontctes),  and  are 
only  eaten  by  the  very  poor. 

787.  The  Cod, 

Like  the  sole,  is  one  of  the  fish  best 
suited  to  the  invalid,  being  light  and 
digestible,  and  free  from  all  oily 
flavour.  It  is  a  large  fish,  often  weigh- 
ing  from   twenty  to   thirty  pounds^ 


though  on  the  average  not  reaching 
quite  the  lower  of  those  weights.  The 
head  is  huge  and  unsightly,  and  the 
body  is  by  no  means  elegant,  being 
devoid  of  that  series  of  curved  lines 
which  gratify  the  eye  in  the  salmon. 
There  are  two  chief  varieties  sold  in 
England  —  the  Doggerbank  and  the 
Scotch  cod  ;  the  former  having  a  sharp 
nose,  with  the  body  dark  brown  ;  while 
the  latter  has  a  blunt  round  nose,  and 
the  body  of  a  light  yellowish  ash-greerL 
It  is  a  deep-sea  fish,  and  is  only  taken 
with  the  hook  and  line  on  the  edges 
and  sides  of  the  banks  which  are 
thrown  up  in  the  channels  around  the 
various  lands  in  the  northern  seas,  the 
fish  not  being  found  south  of  lat.  60°. 
Cod  spawn  from  December  to  March^ 
during  which  time,  and  for  some 
months  before,  they  are  in  high  con- 
dition ;  but  from  April  to  the  end  of  the 
summer  few  cod-fish  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a  state  fit  for  the  table,  though  some 
are  still  caught  which  have  recovered 
themselves  alter  a  very  early  spawning. 
The  flesh  of  this  fish,  when  in  season, 
is  firm  and  curdy,  easily  separated  into 
flakes,  and  very  light  on  the  stomach. 
The  cod,  like  the  salmon,  is  often 
crimped,  which  process  also  acts  in 
the  same  way  upon  it  The  liver  is 
eaten  with  the  fish,,  and  by  many 
people  is  considered  a  great  dainty ;  as 
also  is  the  sound,  whu^  lies  along  the 
inside  of  the  l^k-bone,  and  is  the 
swimming  bladder  of  the  fish.  The 
price  of  cod-fish  averages  by  retail 
about  Is.  per  lb. ;  but  a  laige  fish  of 
15  lbs.  may  often  be  bought  at  Bil- 
lingsgate for  from  4s..  to  59. 

788.  The  Haddock 

Is  a  smaller  fish  than  the  cod,  which 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  in  every  other 
respect ;  the  flesh,  however,  is  more 
watery,  and  the  flavour  is  inferior  to 
it  The  average  size  is  not  more  than 
two  or  three  pounds,  but  sometimes 
they  reach  a  much  greater  weight. 
This  fish  is  extensively  cured  and 
dried,  which  will  appear  under  the 
head  of  "Dried  Fish."  Haddocks 
are  generally  sold  at  per  fish,  averaging 
about  IS.  to  IS.  6d.  arpiece  ;  they  aie 
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therefore  a  cheap  dish,  and  may  be 
considered  a  very  economical  and 
wholesome  article  for  general  use. 

789.  The  Herring 

Is  met  with  in  countless  shoals  in  all 
the  northern  seas,  reachiqfes^  far  south 
as  the  north  of  France.^The  fish  is 
about  eleven  inches  in  length,  of 
elegant  shape,  and  rich  in  flavour  for 
the  table,  but  rather  sofl  in  texture, 
devoid  of  curd,  and  larg^ely  imbued 
with  oily  matter ;  so  that  it  is  not  well 
calculated  for  a  delicate  stomach, 
though  to  a  sound  digestion,  it  is 
wholesome  and  satisfying  to  the  appe- 
tite. Fresh  herrings  carry  badly, 
being  soon,  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  also  so  soft  that  they  easily  bruise ; 
indeed,  it  is  rare  to  see  any  herring 
without  effused  blood  in  the  shape  of 
a  bruise  about  the  head  or  bodyJ  For 
the  London  market  herrings  are  taken 
in  the  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  they  are  now  also  brought 
up  by  railway  from  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft.  The  price  varies  much 
according  to  the  supply,  as  they  will 
not  keep  from  day  to  day;  but,  on 
the  average,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
sold  by  retail,  at  about  a  penny  a-piece, 
so  as  to  form  a  very  cheap  article 
of  diet,  and  as  mich  they  are  largely 
consimied  by  the  poor,  especially  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  within 
reach  of  the  sea.  They  are  also  used 
in  large  quantities  when  dried;  but 
this  trade  will  be  further  described 
under  the  fifth  sub-section. 

790.  Mackerel 

Are  very  superior  to  the  herring  when 
eaten  fresh,  but  they  are  not  capable 
of  being  dried  or  otherwise  preserved, 
so  that  they  are  not  so  generally  eaten 
by  the  poor  as  that  fish,  nor  are  they 
ever  so  cheap.  Mackerel  make  their 
appearance  on  our  coasts  in  large 
shoals  in  the  spring ;  showing  them- 
selves first  in  March  towards  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  gradually  appearing 
further  north,  so  that  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  they  are  never  seen  till  July 
or  August.  The  season,  as  already 
remarked,  lasts  from  March  till  Sep- 


tember or  October,  when,  or  soon 
after  which  time,  the  cold  drives  the 
fish  into  deep  water.  The  horse-iftac- 
kerel  is  a  different  species,  and  though 
eaten  by  the  very  poor,  yet  it  is  coarse, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mon mackerel  These  last  are  sold  at 
E rices  varying  according  to  the  supply, 
ut  on  the  average  at  about  4d.  to  6d. 
a-piece.  The  flesh  is  firm,  yet  not 
hard,  and  it  has  a  flavour  peculiar  to 
itsel/,  which  forbids  its  use  by  those 
who  have  a  delicate  stomadi ;  nor 
is  it  in  other  respects  so  digestible  as 
the  cod,  the  whiting,  and  the  sole. 

791.  The  Whiting 

Is  more  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  herring  {han  the  fish  last  described, 
but  it  is  paler  and  more  silvery  in 
colour,  ana  the  flesh  is  devoid  of  that 
oily  matter  so  remarkable  in  the  her- 
ring and  pilchard.  It  is  extremely 
digestible  and  fit  for  invalids  end  dys- 
peptics,  the  flesh  being  tender,  yet  not 
watery,  delicate  in  flavour,  and  of  a 
pearly  white.  Whiting  make  their 
appearance  in  the  seas  ofGreat  Britain 
early  in  the  spring  in  laige  shoals,  and 
deposit  their  spawn  near  the  shore. 
The  season  does  not  last  long  after 
they  first  make  their  visit  to  the  coast, 
as  they  are  very  poor  after  spawning, 
from  which  they  do  not  recover  till  just 
before  they  betake  themselves  back 
again  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In 
London  whiting  fetch  a  good  price, 
being  always  in  demand  for  the  invalid 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  dinner-table. 
The  price  on  the  average  is  about  4d. 
to  6d.  a-piece. 

792.  Sprats 

Are  very  like  small  herrings  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavour.  In  size  they 
are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  long,  but  they  are  so  soft  in 
their  bones  that  many  people  eat  them 
without  paying  attention  to  these 
troublesome  appendages  to  the  ordi- 
nary small  fish.  They  make  their 
appearance  at  the  time  when  mackerel 
and  herrings  are  no  longer  to  be  met 
with,  that  is  to  say,  in  November,  and 
remain  in  our  estuaries  and  on  the 
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coasts  all  through  the  winter,  leaving 
OS  earl^  in  March.  Being  very  pala- 
table &h,  and  full  of  a  mild  oily 
matter,  they  are  highly  valued  by  the 
poor  as  a  relish  for  their  food ;  and 
they  are  readily  bought  by  them,  fre- 
quently at  twopence  or  three-halfpence 
a  pound  in  London,  and  at  nominal 
pnces  near  the  coast  where  they  are 
taken.  They  are  too  oily  for  the  deli- 
cate stomach,  but  when  fried  they  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
like  any  01  this  kind  of  fish. 

793.  Whitebait 

Are  now  held  to  be  the  young  of  the 
herring.  They  are  taken  with  a  6ne  net*, 
chiefly  in  the  Thames.  In  size  they 
are  about  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  spra^ 
and  are  more  delicate  in  appearance 
and  flavour,  for  though  still  oily,  the 
character  of  the  oil  is  more  mild. 
They  are  considered  a  great  dainty, 
and  form  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
visitors  of  Blackwall  and  Greenwich, 
so  much  so  as  to  constitute  the  staple 
9f  the  Ministerial  dinner,  which  used 
to  be  held  at  Greenwich  at  the  close 
of  each  session  of  Parliament.  They 
are  only  met  with  in  July  and  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  August,  and  they 
are  sold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes 
readiing  several  shillmgs  per  lb. 

794.  Mullet 

Are  of  two  kinds,  the  grey  and  the  red. 
The  former  is  found  on  the  southern, 
and  especially  the  south-eastern  coast, 
where  it  frequents  the  mouths  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  haddock,  but  with  a 
somewhat  larger  head,  and  the  colour 
nearly  the  same,  but  paler.  The  flesh 
is  firm  and  well-flavoured,  but  not 
equal  to  the  red  mullet,  which  is  also 
found  on  the  south  coasts,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  south-western  shores. 
Its  colour  differs  from  the  grey  variety 
in  being  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  with 
dashes  of  pale  olive  on  the  back, 
while  the  belly  is  silvery,  but  still  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red.  It  is  found  very 
plentifully  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  but  does  not  frequent  the 


northern  parts  of  the  island.  The 
flesh  is  firm  and  ot  good  flavour,  and 
fetches  a  high  price  in  Londpn  when  in 
high  season,  as  in  May  and  June,  though 
it  is  taken  and  brought  to  market 
during  the  whole  year.  In  size  it 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  grey  mullet, 
seldom  being  more  than  fifteen  inches 
in  length. 

795.  Skate, 

As  brought  to  market,  would  dis^st 
people  who  are  easily  prejudiced 
agamst  their  food  by  its  appearance 
before  dressing  being  a  most  uncouth 
and  formidable-looking  fish.  Skate 
is  usually  sold  in  slices  cut  from  the  fbh, 
which  is  too  large  and  unsightly  to  be 
boiled  whole  or  in  halves.  These  slices 
are  known  as  crimped  skate,  though 
cut  off  the  fish  long  after  it  is  dead  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  skate  is  ever 
crimped  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
cod  and  salmon.  It  keeps  fresh  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  should  not  be 
eaten,  except  in  very  hot  weather, 
until  the  second  day  aiter  it  is  taken ; 
and  even  in  the  height  of  summer  it 
ma^  be  kept  sweet  in  salt  and  water,  by 
which  the  flavour  is  improved,  and  the 
peculiar  rank  smack,  wnich  is  objected 
to  by  many  people,  is  removed.  Skate 
are  taken  m  great  numbers  on  the 
whole  of  our  coasts,  where  they  are 
known  as  true  skates,  rays,  maids,  and 
thombacks,  the  last  having  spines  on 
their  backs,  and  being  not  nearly  equal 
in  flavour  to  the  true  skate,  though 
sometimes  sold  as  such.  The  skate  is 
in  season  from  June  to  January,  and 
is  sold  at  prices  varying  from  fourpence 
to  eightpence  per  pound,  after  crimp- 
ing and  removing  the  coarser  parts  and 
skin,  so  that  it  is  a  veiy  cheap  and 
wholesome  dish. 

796.  The  Smelt, 
Said  to  resemble  the  cucumber  in 
flavour,  is  much  prized  for  the  table ; 
but  as  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
fish,  epicures  are  not  unnaturally 
divided  as  to  its  qualities.  It  is  in  aU 
cases  a  very  delicate-looking,  silvery, 
and  elegsint  fish,  being  semi-trans- 
parent in  its  structure  and  covered  with 
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beantiful  scales,  which  are  easily 
nibbed  oflf.  The  smaller  kinds  are 
most  valued,  such  as  the  Dutch 
smelts ;  and  those  which  are  caught  in 
St.  George's  Channel,  being  larger 
and  less  delicate,  are  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  smelts  of  the  east  coast. 
The  smelt  caught  on  the  souUi  coast 
is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  a 
separate  species,  being  the  Atherinc  or 
sand  snieitf  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Smelts  are  sent  to  market  carefully 
packed  in  small  baskets  on  account  of 
their  fragility,  and  they  are  sold  from 
one  shilling  per  dozen  upwards. 

797.  The  Pilchard 

Is  only  found  on  the  shores  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  where  the  fishery  is  of 
great  importance,  but  the  produce  is 
not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country,  the  herring  being  preferred  to 
it.  They  swanu  on  these  coasts 
during  the  autumn,  and  give  occupa- 
tion to  a  great  number  of  persons  in 
their  capture  and  cure.  They  are 
eaten  there  dressed  fresh  like  herrings, 
but  are  not  brought  inland,  as  they  do 
not  bear  carriage  without  serious  injury. 
The  bulk  of  the  pilchards  taken  are 
cured  and  exportea. 

798.  The  John  D017 

Is  a  good  fish,  of  a  small  size  and  flat 
form,  found  on  the  Cornish  and  De- 
vonshire coast,  and  brought  thence  to 
Ix>ndon  with  great  expedition  and 
care,  as  it  is  higher  valuecl  there,  and 
sold  at  a  price  nearly  as  high  as  the 
turbot,  considering  its  smaller  size. 
The  usual  charge  is  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
fish. 

799.  The  Gurnard,  Red  and  Gray, 

and  the  Piper, 

Are  peculiar  to  our  coasts,  the  first 
being  found  on  them  universally,  and 
the  two  last  chiefly  on  those  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  Their  heads  are 
large  and  unsightly,  being  defended 
wiSi  spines  and  plates  of  armour.  The 
flesh  IS  firm  and  well-flavoured,  espe- 
cially when  split  and  dried  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  is  the  custom  in  Devon- 
shire. 


800.  The  Conger  Eel 

Is  a  large  species  of  eel  frequenting 
our  seas,  and  sometimes  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg.  They  are  occasionally 
brought  to  Billingsgate  market,  and 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  lower 
orders  of  retail  fish-sellers,  who  vend 
them  in  slices,  and  frequently  pass 
them  off  as  cod-fish,  to  which  they  bear 
some  resemblance. 

Soi.  Ling  and  Hake 

Are  also  taken  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  our  seas,  and  sometimes  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  coasts ;  but 
tney  are  not  brought  inland,  nor  are 
they  considered  as  desirable  articles  of 
food.  Nevertheless,  they  are  both 
superior  to  haddock,  and  probably  to 
plaice,  in  flavour  and  digestibility,  as 
well  as  nutritious  qualities.  ^Vhy, 
therefore,  these  articles  of  food  are  so 
entirely  neglected  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know. 


Sub-Sect.  D.~SHBLL-FISH. 

802.  General  Remains. 

This  division  of  the  fish-tribe  is 
highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  suppers 
and  luncheons,  and  by  those  who  de- 
pend upon  their  lobster  or  shrimp- 
sauce  for  bringing  out  the  flavour  of 
their  turbot.  The  trade  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  wind, 
but  in  these  days  of  screw-steamers 
and  railways,  oysters,  lobsters,  &c., 
are  brought  to  market  as  regularly  as 
vegetables  to  Covent-garden.  All 
shell-fish  are  very  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  when  this  takes  place  they 
are  very  injurious  to  the  health,  fre- 
quently producing  severe  bilious  de- 
rangement, and  m  some  cases  a  tre- 
mendous eruption,  similar  to  nettle- 
rash.  They  are,  however,  when  quite 
fresh,  easily  digested  by  sound 
stomachs,  but  they  are  never  suited  to 
invalids,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
oyster,  which  is  light  and  yet  nourish- 
ing, and  can  often  be  taken  by  them  in 
preference  to  any  other  kind  of  animal 
food.  The  list  of  shell-fish  comprises 
— 1st,    oysters;   2nd,   lobsters;    3rd, 
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a^tibs ;  4th,  crawfish;  5th,  prafwns 
and  shrimps:  (>^^  periwinkles^  musseis, 
wheihs,  and  cockles. 

803.  Ojrsters 

Are  divided  in  the  trade  into  natives 
*  and  common  oysters^  the  former  being 
properly  those  which  are  fattened  in 
the  beds  of  Milton,  in  Kent,  though 
the  Colchester  and  Milford  oysters  are 
.%  generally  sold  as  natives^  and  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  them.  The  mid- 
sea  oysters  are  coarse  and  laxge,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  the  natives  in  flavour,  even  if  they 
are  fattened  and  brought  to  market  in 
high  condition.  At  various  places,  as 
theoyster-bedsnear  Swansea,  they  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  the  oyster  itself, 
when  removed  from  the  shell,  weighs 
a  couple  of  ounces,  or  more.  Oysters 
spawn  in  May  or  June,  'the  produce 
being  caUed  the  speU^  which  is  a  viscid 
matter,  found  in  great  abundance  ad- 
hering to  the  rough  projections,  &c., 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  oyster 
itself  consists  of  a  soft  body,  with  an 
apparatus  for  digestion,  respiration, 
and  reproduction  ;  and  it  is  contained 
within  two  flat  shells,  which  it  has  the 
power  of  closing  by  its  powerful  muscle, 
the  opening  being  effected  by  the 
elastic  matdnal  at  the  hinge.  Hence, 
whenever  the  shells  are  closed  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  oyster  is  alive,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  death  takes  place  the 
muscle  relaxes,  and  the  elastic  matter 
at  the  hinge  bias  full  power  to  act  in 
opening  the  hinge.  The  shells  are 
composed  of  car&nate  of  lime  imited 
by  gelatine.  The  spat  is  collected  by 
the  fishermen,  who  throw  it  into  still 
water  in  creeks  or  arms  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  young  oysters  for 
future  use.  Here  they  remain  till  two 
years  old,  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  growth,  when  they  are  taken  up 
and  brought  to  market.  The  o3rster 
season  lasts  throughout  the  winter, 
from  the  month  of  September  till  May ; 
and  it  is  usually  said  that  oysters  are 
in  season  in  eveiy  month  which  has  the 
letter  R  in  its  name,  though  this  rule 
does  not  strictly  apply,  since  they  are 
generally   sold  in  the   latter  end  of 


August.  Oysters  are  fiittened  with  a 
variety  of  substances,  oatmeal  being 
the  one  which  \%  publicly  used,  though 
many  not  quite  so  captivating  to  a 
squeamish  taste  are  really  employed. 
Oysters  are  sold  by  the  peck  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, where  the  price  varies  from 
3s.  to  7s.  per  peck  for  common  ones. 
Within  the  last  few  years  natives  have 
risen  in  price  from  2s.  per  score  to  5s., 
and  barrels  which  used  to  be  sold  for 
8s.  are  now  charged  25s.,  or  even 
more. 

804.  Lobsters 

Are  more  influenced  by  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  quickness  and  mode 
of  carriage  than  most  other  fish. 
Screw-steamers  are  now  employed  to 
bring  them  from  Norway,  and  there  is 
one  salesman  who  is  said  to  receive 
fipom  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  in  a 
single  morning.  Some  of  these  are  at 
once  sent  to  the  boiling-houses  near 
the  market,  where  huge  caldrons  are 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they 
are  dressed  at  a  small  chaige  per 
score;  the  remainder  are  kept  alive, 
and  are  sold  to  the  various  fishmongers, 
who  boil  them  on  their  own  premises, 
and  are  thus  able  to  exhibit  them  to 
their  customers  in  a  half-dead  state, 
for  though  able  to  move  their  claws, 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  alive. 
Besides  Norway,  they  are  also  taken 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Thesefish  change  their  shells 
every  year,  and  during  the  time  when 
they  are  without  any  covering,  or  have 
only  a  very  thin  one,  they  retire  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  rocks,  and  are 
then  never  taken  i]\  the  traps  which 
succeed  in  capturing  the  well-covered 
fish-  They  supply  the  place  of  oysters, 
beiw  plentiful  in  the  summer  and  not 
easily  procured  in  the  winter  season, 
at  which  time  only  the  males  are  in 
good  condition.  The  quality  of  lob- 
sters is  judged  by  the  weight,  which  is 
in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the 
fish ;  those  wliich  are  out  of  health 
being,  when  dressed,  watery  and  de- 
void of  flavour,  and  as  the  water 
drains  away  leaving  the  flesh  full  of 
I  holes,  or  cellular,  the  actual  weight  is 
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diminished  in  proportion,  and  the  loss 
may  readily  be  detected.  The  female 
lobster,  generally  called  the  hen^  is 
known  by  the  eggs  which  she  carries 
attached  to  the  under  part  of  her 
tail;  and  they,  being  very  ornamental, 
are  used  to  sprinkle  over  turbot,  and 
also  to  mix  with  and  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sauce.  If  the  lobster 
is  stale,  the  tail  hangs  limp  ;  while  it 
fresh  it  is  retained  close  to  the  belly, 
and  if  drawn  down  it  will  spring  back 
again  with  some  force  as  soon  as 
liberated.  The  price  of  lobsters  is 
exceedingly  fluctuating,  the  average 
being  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  lor  a  moderate- 
sized  one. 

805.  Crabs, 

Like  lobsters,  are  taken  in  traps,  and 
are  found  in  similar  localities,  though 
not  always  exactly  in  the  same  spots. 
They  are  not  so  highly  valued,  either 
to  be  eaten  alone  or  for  making  sauce, 
although  a  crab  of  moderate  size  con- 
tains a  much  larger  proportion  of 
edible  substance  than  a  corresponding 
lobster,  and  by  many  is  considered 
superior  in  flavour,  the  inside  being 
speciallyadmired.  Crabs  are  in  season, 
like  lobsters,  from  May  to  September. 

806.  Crawfish 

Are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
lobster  in  all  respects  but  the  large 
claws,  which  are  absent  The  flavour 
is  very  inferior,  and  the  flesh  dry  and 
insipid.  They  are  in  season  all  the 
year  round* 

807.  Prawns  and  Shrimps 
Are  lobsters  in  miniature,  and  they 
are  taken  in  the  same  localities,  by 
means  of  nets,  on  all  our  sandy  coasts. 
Prawns  are  larger,  but  not  of  such  fine 
flavour  as  the  shrimp  when  quite  fresh. 
Both  soon  lose  their  delicious  and  pe- 
culiar taste  by  carriage  and  the  ne- 
cessary delay,  which  occasions  more  or 
less  decomposition. 

808.  Mussels  and  Cockles 
Are  used  for  sauce  instead  of  oysters, 
being  very  much  cheaper,  and  not  very 
inferior  in  flavour,  especially  the  latter. 


Mussels  are  sometimes  poisonous,  and 
should  at  all  times  be  eaten  with  care, 
as  they  are  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach.  PeriwinkUs  are  only 
eaten  as  a  relish  by  the  lower  classes, 
who  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  the  similar  univalves  called  IVhilMs. 

809.  The  Turtle 
May  perhaps  be  comprised  under  ^is 
head,  though  it  is  properly  a  reptile. 
Few  private  families,  however,  go  to 
market  for  them,  but  buy  what  they 
want  from  the  pastry-cook  or  the 
tavern-keeper.  The  preserved  turtle, 
already  alluded  to  at  page  270,  is  by 
far  the  best  article  either  for  the  invalid 
or  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
table. 

810.  The  Frog 
Is  not  eaten  in  this  country,  though  in 
France  it  is  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy. The  species  is  a  different  one 
from  our  common  frog,  being  the  Ratta 
esculenta  of  Linnaeus.  The  hind- 
quarters only  are  eaten,  and  the  flavour 
is  really  very  good. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— DRY  FISH. 

811.  The  Varieties. 

Thb  title  comprehends  not  only  the 
really  dry  fish,  but  also  pickled  salmon 
and  herrings,  and  salt-nsh,  known  by 
that  name,  which  are  sold  for  use 
during  Lent,  and  on  the  fast-days  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Salmon,  had- 
dock, herrings,  and  sprats  are  also  sold 
dry,  being  salted  and  smoked,  or  rubbed 
over  with  pyroligneous  acid^  which  an- 
swers the  same  purpose,  at  less  cost. 
Salmon,  dried  and  smoked,  is  called 
kippered,  for  which  purpose  the  spent 
fish,  or  kelts,  are  often  and,  I  am 
afraid,  generally  used.  Preserved  her- 
rings are  either  red  herrings  or  bloaters^ 
the  former  being  very  salt  and  highly 
dried  and  smok^,  so  as  to  keep  for  a 
long  time,  whilst  the  bloaters  have 
very  little  salt  or  smoking,  and  are 
only  calculated  to  keep  a  very  short 
time,  as  a  fortnight,  on  the  outside,  in 
warm  weather.     These  fish  are  not 
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adulterated,  being  really  the  article 
which  they  pretend  to  be,  though  the 
quality  varies  greatly,  especially  in  the 
case  of  salmon.  Salt  fish  consists  of 
cod,  prepared  chiefly  in  Newfoundland, 
some  bemg  dry,  and  others  pickled  by 
being  placed  in  barrels  witn  a  libend 
supply  of  salt.  Both  of  these  require 
soaking  in  water  before  use ;  but  this 
is  generally  done  bv  the  fi^monger, 
who  sends  home  the  fish  ready  for 
dressing. 

812.  In  Point  of  Economy, 

Salt-fish,  red  herrings,  and  bloaters 
are  as  cheap  as  most  kinds  of  animal 
food — that  is,  when  used  as  a  relish, 
and  not  to  be  depended  on  as  the  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  a  meal.  Bloaters 
and  kippered  haddock  are  now  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  labouring 
classes  for  this  purpose,  being  bought 
^at  a  low  price — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  a  penny  of  the  former,  when 
very  plentuul,  and  twopence  apiece 
for  the  latter.  As  they  contain  very 
little  salt,  they  do  not  promote  thirst, 
which  is  the  great  objection  to  the  red 
herring. 

Sect.  8.— LARD    AND    DRIP- 
PING. 

813.  Lard 

Consists  of  the  fet  of  the  pig,  melted 
down,  and  in  that  way  separated  from 
the  cellular  membrane  in  which  it'  is 
contained.  This  melting  is  usually 
called  '*  rending,"  and  is  sometimes 
done  soon  after  the  pig  is  killed,  and 
at  other  tintes  at  a  considerable  inter- 
val, the  fat  being  in  the  meantime 
preserved  in  salt.  In  England,  lard 
IS  chiefly  made  from  the  kidney-fat, 
which  is  the  most  pure  and  free  from 
mucilaginous  fluid ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
the  foreign  lard  is  melted  down  firom 
the  fat  of  the  surface,  mixed  with  that 
surrounding  the  kidneys,  and  from  this 
circumstance  is  much  softer  than  the 
English  article.  In  melting  lard  on 
the  large  scale,  various  plans  are 
adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  burning  it ;  and  wherever  steam- 
heat  can  be  introduced  without  diffi- 


culty,  it  is  found  to  be  the  most  certain 
mode  of  effecting  this  object.  When 
melted,  and  cooled  to  near  its  solidi- 
fying point,  the  lard  is  at  once  poured 
into  bladders  or  barrels,  and  is  conse- 
uently  either  sold  as  bJadder-lard  or 
^eg-lard,  the  former  being  of  the  best 
quality,  and  fetching  the  highest  price. 

814.  Imported  Lard. 

Lard  is  imported  from  Ireland, 
America,  and  Hamburg.  AVhen  pure 
it  should  be  neariy  devoid  of  taste  and 
smell,  though  still  having  enough  of 
each  to  characterise  it  as  sui  generis ; 
in  colour,  it  should  be  of  a  pure  white, 
not  too  opaque,  and  in  consistence 
firm,  yet  not  hard,  and  it  should  be 
perfectly  homogeneous.  When  melted 
it  should  not  sputter,  thus  showing  the 
presence  of  water ;  and  neither  before 
nor  after  cooling  again,  should  there 
remain  any  deposit 

815.  Extensive  Adulterations 

Are  practised  in  lard,  by  mixing^<7Mr, 
water ^  starchy  lime^  or  alum  with  it, 
and,  in  some  cases,  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash^  and  salt.  In  addition  to  these, 
veal  and  mutton  fat  are  also  mixed 
with  lard,  in  order  to  give  the  inferior 
qualities  the  consistence  which  good 
lard  ought  to  have.  Water' is  easily 
detected,  as  already  shown,  by  the 
sputtering  made  in  melting.  Flour 
and  stardi  can  only  be  discovered  by 
the  microscope,  excepting  that  on 
melting  lard  containing  these  articles, 
an  opaque  body  usually  is  seen  floating 
in  it,  and  generally  falling  towards  the 
bottom.  The  saline  ingredients  men- 
tioned above  require  chemical  tests  in 
order  to  render  them  apparent 

816.  The  Price  of  Lard 

Is  generally  slightly  beneath  that  of 
salt  butter.  It  is  usually  sold  by  the 
provision-dealer. 

817.  Dripping 

Is  generally  made  at  home  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  among  some  classes,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  roasting  gping  on,  this 
article  is  not  made,  and  it  is  therefore 
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cagerlj  sought  for.  In  London,  drip- 
ping is  sold  at  the  cook-shops  and 
eating-houses  at  from  8d.  to  94d.  per 
lb.,  and  is  bought  largely  by  the  small 
housekeeper,  as  being  more  economi- 
cal than  either  butter  or  lanl,  which 
cost  about  one-third  more,  and  for 
some  purposes  do  not  go  so  far. 


Sect,   g.  — FLOUR    AND 
BAKER'S    BREAD. 

8i8.  Kinds  of  Flour. 

The  various  kinds  of  fiour  used  in  or- 
dinary house-keeping  consist  of  whttU- 
flour^  IndiaH'meal,  barUy-meal,  oat- 
meal^  and  pea-meal.  These  are  bought 
at  the  com-chxmdler's  in  London,  or 
in  the  provinces  at  more  general  shops, 
and  wheat-flour  there  perhaps  only  of 
the  miller.  They  are  all  liable  to  con- 
siderable adulterations,  which  will  be 
specified,  as  well  as  the  best  modes  of 
detecting  them.  These,  however,  will 
be  given  under  a  sepuate  head,  the 
importance  of  the  suoject  demanding 
ample  space  for  its  elucidation. 


Sub-Sect.  A WHEAT- 

FLOUR. 

819.  Constituents  of  Wheat. 

Wheat-flour  is  obtained  in  this 
cbnntry  from  two  varieties  of  wheat — 
spring'Wheat  and  winter-wheat^  which, 
again,  are  either  red  or  white.  Foreign 
wheat  belongs  to  several  other  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  of  superior  quality, 
while  others  are  only  nt  to  mix,  in 
small  quantities,  with  the  best  wheat, 
or  to  make  flour  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Every  kind  of  flour  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bread  consists  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  substances— one  nitrogenised, 
consisting  of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrin, 
albumen,  caseine,  &c.,  so  named  after 
the  various  similar  proteine  compounds 
found  in  animal  substances  ;  the  other 
non-rntrogenisedy  consisting  of  starch, 
sugar,  doctrine,  or  gum,  £c.,  all  pro* 
ducts  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Besides  which,  flour  contains 
certain  mineraJsy  as  silez,  lime,  &c» 


82a  The  Gluten 

Is  the  substance  of  the  most  import- 
ance in  the  composition  of  flour,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  in  its  crude  state 
most  of  the  other  nitrogenised  sub- 
stances, viz.,  fibrine,  mucine,  or  ca- 
seine, and  oil.  It  is  separated  by 
making  the  flour  into  a  paste,  knead- 
ing thL  well  in  a  muslin  beg,  either 
under  water,  or  under  a  stream  running 
over  it,  and  continuing  this  as  long  as 
the  water  is  rendered  milky.  This 
washing  dissolves  the  albumen,  sugar, 
gum,  and  salts,  leaving  behind  the 
crude  gluten,  consisting  of — 


Pure  gluten   ... 

Vegetable  fibrine 

Caseine 

Oil      


20'0 
72  X) 

43 
37 

lOO'O 


The  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  contained 
in  the  bran,  or  husk,  but  some  of  it 
remains  with  the  gluten.  In  the  trade 
the  proportion  of  this  valuable  sub- 
stance is  guessed  at  by  making  a  little 
of  the  flour  into  a  paste,  and  judging  of 
its  tenacity  by  dniwing  it  out  into 
strings ;  and  as  this  quality  depends 
upon  the  gluten,  the  one  is  a  measure 
of  the  other.  These  substances  are 
used  in  making  flesh  or  muscle,  through 
the  agency  of  the  blood,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  they  first  of  all 
enter;  and  they  are  found  in  wheat- 
flour  in  larger  proportions  than  in  any 
other  description  of  flour. 

8ai.  The  Starch,  Sugar,  and  Quxn 

Are  chiefly  useful  in  forming  the  fat  of 
the  body,  and  in  carrying  on  the  re« 
spiratory  process,  and  hence  their  pre- 
sence must  not  be  overlooked,  though 
not  perhaps  of  equal  importance  with 
the  gluten. 

822.  The  Grinding  of  Wheat 
Is  a  very  important  process,  and  upon 
its  proper  and  skilful  performance  the 

3uality  of  the  flour  in  great  measure 
epends.  Tliere  is  a  great  art  in 
mixing  the  wheat,  called  in  the  trade 
"  mealing ;"  and  it  is  found  that  two 
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or  three  sorts  t(^ether  make  better 
flour  than  any  one  of  them  would  turn 
out ;  and  hence  the  object  of  the  miller 
is  to  select  hb  samples  so  as  to  serve 
his  purpose.    Steam  is  noTi^venr  gene- 
rally applied  to  grinding,  by  wnidi  all 
uncertainty  is  overcome,  and  the  miller 
is  not  obligied  to  keep  an  unnecessary 
stock  on  hand  in  case  he  should  be 
short  of  water  or  wind.      After  the 
wheat  is  mixed,  it  is  carefully  win- 
nowed from  all  dost,  and  then  de- 
scends through  a  hopper  to  the  space 
between  two  millstones.      These  are 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  a  peculiarly   hard    French 
stone,  joined  together  by  a  remarkably 
strong   cement,  known   only  to    the 
makers  of  the  article.    The  surfaces 
are  rough  or  grooved,  and  the  lower 
one  being  fixed,  the  upper  one  re- 
volves rapidly — ^more  than  a  hundred 
times  a  minute.    The  centrifugal  force 
drives  the  flour  from  the  centre,  where 
it  is  received  as  grain,  to  the  circum- 
ference, where  it  falls  out  into  a  box 
for  the  purpose;   and  as  the  upper 
stone  is  very  slightly  concave,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  broken  grain  gradn^ 
all^  finding   its  way  outwards,  and 
being  ground  in  its  passage.   The  flour 
descends  through  a  spout  into  a  bin  in 
the  story  below,  after  which  it  requires 
to  be  </r«jrt/— the  operation  of  remov- 
ing the  bran,  pollards,  &c.    The  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose  consists  of  some 
kind  of  sieve,  varying  in  the  fineness 
of  its  material,  through  which  the  fine 
flour  passes,  leaving  the  coarse  behind. 
Thus  the    first    sifting   removes    the 
** firsts,"  the  second  ihc  "seconds," 
and  the  third  the  "thirds,"  leaving 
the  bran  and  pollards  to  be  afterwards 
separated  in  the  same  way.    Various 
contrivances  have  been  invented  for 
grinding  and  dressing,  but  the  mill- 
stone is  stiU  found  to  answer  better  on 
the  large  scale  than  any  steel  appara- 
tus, though  this  will  serve  well  enough 
for  private  use.     By  directing  a  blast 
of  cold  air  upon  the  stone,  it  is  kept 
cool,  and  thus  a  much  better  flour  is 
produced  ;  and,  again,  by  an  exhaust- 
ing or  pumping  apparatus,  the  looese 
flour   dispened   in   the   air   by   the 


blast    is   collected  and   saved   from 
waste. 

823.  A  Quarter  of  Wheat,  whea 

Ground, 
Produces,  according  to  a  table  pub- 
lished on  the  authority  of  a  Darnord 
miller,  by  the  name  of  Hard,  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  flour,  namely :— 


Flour... 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings ... 

Toppings,  or  specks 

Best,  or  Turkey  pollard     ... 

Fine  pollard 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard    ... 
Loss    by   evaporation    and 

vv  #l9l^7  •••  •■•  ••■ 


lbs. 

392 
10 

8 

15 

15 
50 

II 


The  pollards  are  sold  for  feeding  pigs^ 
poultry,  ftc.,  and  the  bran  for  horses 
and  cattle ;  leaving  the  flour  only  for 
the  use  of  the  baker,  who  requires 
three  qiialities — the  ** firsts"  for  his 
fine  wheateu  bread  ;  the  * '  seconds  "  for 
his  househdd  bread;  and  the  "  thirds" 
for  brawn  bread ;  which,  however,  is 
professedly  made  of  wheat  undressed. 
In  many  cases  the  baker  leaves  the 
"firsts  to  Uie  pastivcook,  and  pro- 
motes the  "seconds  to  its  office  in 
making  best  bread ;  while  the  "  thirds" 
are  us»l  by  him  for  household  bread, 
and  mixed  with  bran  for  brown  bread. 

824.  Storing  Flour. 

The  flour,  when  ground,  is  stored  in 
sacks  or  barrels,  the  former  being  the 
English  method,  whilst  the  latter  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
sack  consists  of  280  lbs. ,  and  is  divided 
into  five  bushels,  each  being  56  lbs., 
and  as  the  bushel  again  is  divided  into 
four  pecks,  this  \a&X.  measure  weighs 
14  lbs.  The  American  barrel  weighs 
196  lbs.,  which  is  10  lbs.  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  English  sack,  and  yet 
it  never  sells  at  two-thirds  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity.  Thus,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  best  English  flour  is 
quoted  at  from  47s.  to  54s.  per  sack, 
whilst  the  best  American  is  m>m  306. 
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to  3 IS.  per  barreL  The  reason  for 
this  diflference  is  not  that  American 
flour  is  in  itself  worse  than  English, 
for  much  of  it   is  of  very  superior 

auality,  but  that  the  bakers  do  not  like 
le  barrel  as  a  means  of  storin?  it,  and 
also  that  in  the  long  voyage  Uie  flour 
is  apt  to  "  clod,"  that  is,  to  collect  in 
a  mass  so  as  not  to  mix  readily  with  , 
the  water.  Besides  these  objections, 
the  wood  sometimes,  it  is  said,  com- 
municates a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the 
flour ;  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful  fact. 
In  order  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the 
bakers,  a  vast  quantity  of  American 
and  Canadian  flour  is  removed  from 
the  barrels  into  sacks,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess the  contents  of  those  barrels  which 
are  clodded  are  broken  up  by  rotation 
in  a  cylinder.  All  the  flour  imported 
from  New  York  b  branded  under 
careful  supervision,  the  qualities  being 

grouped  under  four  classes.  Much, 
owever,  of  thb  is  more  or  less  da- 
maged by  sea-water,  or  by  other  causes 
becoming  sour,  so  that  the  brand  alone 
is  not  a  sufficient  test  of  qualitv.  But 
any  housekeeper,  who  can  rely  upon 
the  judgment  and  honesty  of  the  com- 
&ctor  with  whom  she  deals,  may  de- 
pend upon  obtaining  a  barrel  of  good 
and  sweet  American  flour  at  any  time 
at  a  price  considerably  below  that  of 
the  corresponding  quality  of  the  En- 
glish make ;  and  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant consideration  in  large  families, 
where  the  consumption  of  flour  for 
bread  and  other  articles  almost  equals 
that  of  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
put  together.  In  buying  flour,  the 
sack  is  always  to  be  returned,  but  the 
barrel  becomes  the  property  of  the 
purchaser,  although  its  weight  is  not 
included  in  that  specified  as  the  weight 
of  the  measure  of  flour.  The  finest 
qualities,  both  of  English  and  foreign 
flours,  are  seldom  required  for  domestic 
use,  the  "seconds"  being  quite  good 
enough  for  all  purposes  but  the 
most  delicate  kinds  of  pastry.  The 
quantity  of  bread  made,  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  flour  is  put, 
as  well  as  its  adulterations,  will 
be  found  under  headings  pertaining 
to  each. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— INDIAN-CORN 
MEAL. 

825.  The  Varieties. 

The  meal  from  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  is  also  sold  in  th^shops  as  pth' 
lenta  ;  and  the  coarsely-bruised  grain 
as  hominy.  The  former  is  capable  of 
being  made  into  nutritive  and  well- 
/flavoured  bread,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  meals,  whilst  the  latter 
serves,  after  long  boiling,  to  make 
puddings,  and  for  the  feeding  of 
poultry.  Maize  is  .now  extensively 
used  in  many  of  our  public  charitable 
institutions,  and  is  found  to  answer 
every  purpose  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  wneat-flour. 

826.  Indian  Meal,  or  Polenta, 

Resembles  wheat-fiour  more  nearly 
than  any  other  farinaceous  article  in 
its  composition,  containing,  however, 
less  gluten;  but  it  has  more  oil,  and 
therefore  is  more  fattening,  but  less 
capable  of  supporting  great  muscular 
waste,  as  in  working  meiu  In  taste, 
it  is  somewhat  pe^iar,  being  very 
sweet,  and,  to  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  its  use,  somewhat  sickly. 

827.  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Maize. 

The  price  of  Indian -meal  flour 
varies  a  good  deal,  but  it  may  gene- 
rally be  purchased  at  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  wheat- flour  known 
as  "seconds,"  and  at  half  the  price  of 
"best"  flour.  Wheat  varies  from  6s. 
to  7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  maize  sells 
on  the  average  at  about  4s. 


Sub-Sect.  C— BARLEY-MEAL. 
828.  The  Varieties. 

As  with  wheat- flour,  so  with  barley- 
meal,  it  is  the  produce  of  several 
varieties  of  the  grain  known  as  barley  ; 
but  a  vast  proportion  of  that  brought 
to  market  is  the  produce  of  the  two- 
eared  barley.  The  grains  of  these  in 
their  natural  state  as  barley  constitute 
the  material  for  making  malt,  and  also 
for  feeding  poultry,  while  the  meal  is 
used  for  fattening  pigs  and  poultry, 
and   for    feeding  dogs,  &c.     When 
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denuded  of  the  husk,  it  is  called  Scotch 
barley ;  and  when  the  ends  are  still 
further  rounded  off,  it  becomes /r^rr/- 
barley.  When  carefully  ground  'and 
freed  from  husks,  it  is  the  patent- 
barUy  of  the  shops ;  and  when  ground 
with  less  care,  barley-vuai, 

829.  Constituents  of  Barley. 

Barley-meal  is  composed  of  less 
azoUsed  ingredients  than  either  wheat- 
flour  or  Indian  meal ;  it  is  particularly 
deficient  in  crude  gluten,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  nearly  all  be  washed 
away,  when  a  paste  composed  of  it, 
mixed  with  water,  is  submitted  to  a 
current  of  the  latter  fluid.  The  starch, 
however,  is  very  similar  to  wheat- 
starch  ;  but  in  the  action  of  boiling 
water  upon  the  two  flours  there  is  a 
great  difference  ;  for  after  long  boiling 
of  barley-flour  a  portion  remains  un- 
dissolved, •  called  hardeinc,  whilst 
wheat-flour  treated  in  the  same  way 
is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  water,  or 
at  least  practically  so,  the  remnant 
being  scarcely  appreciable  by  our 
ordinary  senses. 

83a  Price. 

Barley -meal  generally  bears  the 
same  money  value  as  Indian  meal, 
or  about  two-thirds  the  price  of 
"seconds"  wheat-meaL  It  is  very 
fattening,  but  not  so  capable  of  im- 
partiug  muscle  as  wheat-meal  or  In- 
dian-flour. At  the  present  time  barley 
for  grinding  sells  at  3s.  8d.  to  3s.  9d. 
per  bushel,  and  barley-meal  at  about 
6s.  to  6s.  3d.  per  bushel. 


Sub- Sect.  D.— OATMEAL. 
831.  The  Varieties. 

Oatmeal  is  produced  from  the  oat 
of  this  country,  of  which  several  varie- 
ties are  grown.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  however,  influences 
the  quality  more  than  the  plant  itself; 
and  of  ail  soils  and  climates  none 
come  up  to  those  of  Scotland  for  pro- 
ducing this  meal  in  high  perfection. 
Oats  are  sold  as  such  for  feeding 
horses,  or,  when  intended  for  human 
food,  they  are  deprived  of  their  rough 


husks,  and  left  in  a  state  called  groats  ; 
or,  again,  ground  in  various  degrees 
pf  flneness,  called  coarse  oatmeal  or 
jfiHe  oatmeal.  The  former  state  is  the 
more  common  in  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  in  England. 

832.  Value  of  Oatmeal. 

Qatmeal  is  highly  prized  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  be  even 
better  suited  for  the  nourishment  of 
laborious  working  men  than  even 
wheat -flour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  horses,  and  probably  for  dogs,  it 
is  much  better  adapted  ;  but'  with  re- 
gard to  the  human  race  it  becomes  a 
question  only  to  be  settled  by  a  long 
trial  on  certain  individuals  who  have 
had  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  each.  In  Scotland  oatmeal  is 
the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, and  they  certainly  are  as  able 
and  willing  to  work  as  the  English ; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  latter 
could  be  made  to  thrive  to  the  same 
extent  upon  it  as  their  northern 
brethren.  Oats  are  composed  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  protein  com- 
pounds than  even  wheat,  and  they 
are  richer  in  oily  matter  than  anything 
but  Indian  corn.  Th^  are,  however, 
deficient  in  starch  and  sugar,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  well-adapted  for 
making  malt,  though  they  may  be  used 
for  tliat  purpose. 

833.  The  Price  of  Oatmeal 

Is  generally  high  in  proportion  to  that 
of  oats,  which  arises  from  the  great 
waste  occasioned  in  the  grinding,  the 
husk  being  thicker  than  in  other  grain. 
A  bushel  of  oats  is  generally  expected 
to  weigh  from  39  lb.  to  41  U).,  whereas 
it  only  produces  22lb.  to  24  lb.  of  meal, 
or  very  little  more  than  half.  Wheat, 
on  the  other  hand,  loses  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  maize 
and"  barley  between  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  Hence,  it  is  usual  to  sell  oat- 
meal by  the  hundred-weight,  or  ton, 
without  any  reference  to  measures  6f 
bulk.  Oats  are  now  selling  at  24.S.  to 
28s.  per  quarter,  or  about  one-third 
the  priceof^best  whitewheat.  Oatmeal, 
however,  is  worth  ;f  13  to  ;^I4  los. 
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the  ton  ;  while  wheat-flour  for  the 
same  axnoant  (being  eight  sacks)  is 
worth  only  £20  los.,  not  even  double 
the  price  of  oatmeal.  But,  on  calcu- 
lation, it  is  found  that  it  takes  twelve 
bushels  of  oats  to  make  280  lb.  of 
meal,  while  somewhat  less  than  six 
bushels  of  wheat  will  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  flour. 

834.  In  Buying  Oatmeal 

There  is  little  opportunity  of  judging 
of  its  quality,  except  as  to  sweetness, 
by  any  other  test  than  that  of  boiling 
it ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  samples 
apparently  alike  when  boiled  will 
form  very  different  articles  of  food.  I 
have  found  that  some  Scotch  meal  will 
turn  out  nearly  twice  as  much  thick 
** stirabout"  as  English  meal  of  ap- 
parently as  good  a  quality,  and  hence 
this  te^t  should  always  be  adopted 
when  practicable ;  though  it  does  not 
follow,  that  because  it  absorbs  more 
water,  the  result  is  therefore  more 
nutritive.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  more  satisfying^  and  that  to  a 
family  of  poor  half-starving  children  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence. 


Sub-Sect.  £.— PEA-MEAL 
AND  BEAN-FLOUR. 

835.  Pea-meal, 

Obtained  from  grinding  white  peas,  is 
used  in  cookery  for  pea-soup  and  peas- 
pudding.  It  is  very  full  of  nitro- 
genous compounds,  and  highly  stimu- 
lating and  nutritive,  though  somewhat 
given  to  produce  indigestion,  accom- 
panied by  flatulence  and  constipation. 
When  mixed  with  wheat-flour  in  small 
quantities  to  form  bread  it  does  no 
great  harm  ;  but  its  price  is  seldom 
low  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  adulteration. 

836.  Bean -flour. 

The  result  of  grinding  and  dressing 
horse-beans,  is  very  similar  in  its 
qualities  to  pea-meal  ;  but  it  is  not 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
solely  mentioned  here  on  account  of 
its  supposed  frequent  adoption  by  the 


miller  or  baker ;  its  price,  which  is 
often  below  that  of  wheat-flour,  tempt> 
ing  them  to  the  fraud  ;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Hassall's  investigations,  it  is 
not  one  which  is  adopt^  in  London 
to  any  extent  At  present,  beans  and 
peas  fit  for  flour-making  are  worth 
about  5s.  per  bushel,  and  turn  out 
even  a  larger  quantity  of  flour  than 
wheat,  so  that  the  saving  would  be 
about  2s.  per  bushel  over  the  lowest 
price  of  English  red  wheat. 


Sub-Sect-  F.— THE  ADULTE- 
RATIONS OF  FLOUR,  AND 
THE  MODES  OF  DETECT- 
ING  THEM. 

837.  General  Remarks. 

On  the  subject  of  the  adulteration 
of  flour,  by  which  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood that  used  in  making  bread,  there 
are  various  opinions  held  by  those  who 
have  examin^  into  the  subject.  Thus, 
while  Dr.  Hassall  maintains  that  very 
little  fraud  is  practised  in  London  in 
this  important  article  of  diet,  Drs. 
Normandy,  Pereira,  and  Ure  are  of 
opinion  that  several  substances  are 
introduced,  more  or  less  prejudicial  to 
health.  But  as  the  means  used  by 
Dr.  Hassall  are  more  reliable  than 
those  adopted  by  the  latter-mentioned 
trio  (he  having  added  the  microscope 
to  the  chemical  tests),  we  may  hope 
that  they  have  been  led  into  error  by 
the  activity  of  their  imaginations.  Dr. 
Hassall,  however,  admits  that  he  did 
not  test  the  samples  of  flour  for  alum  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  is  used  by  the  bakers  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  in  order  to  please 
them,  the  millers  are  led  to  introduce 
it  into  their  flour  before  sending  it  out, 
so  as  to  save  the  bakers  from  the 
trouble  of  mixing  them  carefully  to- 

f  ether.  Dr.  Pereira  says,  that  "wheat 
our  is  subject  to  adulteration  with 
various  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances." Mitchell,  who  has  written 
at  great  length  on  the  subject,  says, 
that  the  following  substances  are  em- 
ployed in  the  adulteration  of  flour. 
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namely,  "potato-starch  (much  em- 
ployed in  France),  bran,  pea  and  rye 
nour,  chalk,  burnt  bones,  powdered 
flints,  and  plaster  of  Paris.''  Dr.  Nor- 
manby  remarks,  that  **  the  substances 
principally  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  wheat'flour  are  potato- 
starch,  bran-flour,  Indian-corn  flour, 
rye  and  rice  flour,  which  alimentary 
substances  are  objectionable  only  when 
the  flour  containing  them  is  sold  as 
genuine  wheat-flour;  but,  besides 
these  so  far  venial  additions,  flour  is 
sometimes  sophisticated  by  alum, 
chalk,  bone-dust,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  it  is  more  especially  against  these 
that  the  rigour  of  the  law  should  be 
enforced." 

838.  Potato-floor  is  detected 

Chiefly  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
which,  however,  should  be  used  by  a 
person  well  skilled  in  its  manipulation. 
Dr.  Hassall  gives  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
each  of  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  by 
which  the  observer  may  be  enabled  at 
all  times  to  make  out  the  composition 
of  the  sample  submitted  to  his  miscro- 
scope,  if  he  is  a  practised  hand  in  that 
very  interesting   branch    of   modem 
science.    But,  besides  the  microscope, 
other   means   are  available,  as    nrst 
pointed   out   by    Dr.  Ure  and  Gay 
Lussac    One  of  these  depends  upon 
the  greater  lightness  of  potato-flour, 
so  that  a  vessel  which  holds  exactly  a 
pound   of  genuine   wheat-flour   will 
contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potato- 
flour  ;  and  in  this  way,  by  ascertain- 
ing how  much  of  the  real  article  a 
given  vessel  will  hold,  an  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  adulteration  of  a 
suspected  sample.     Thus,  if  the  vessel 
calculated  to  nold  a  pound  of  wheat- 
flour  holds  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
only  of  the  meal  to  be  tested,  the  flour 
is  all  or  nearly  all  potato-starch  ;  and 
if  fourteen  ounces,  more  or  le^  then 
the  addition  or  adulteration  will  still 
be  very  considerable.    The  proportion 
of  gluten  contained  in  the  flour,   as 
shown   by   the   adhesiveness  of  the 
paste,  is  also  a  very  good  practical 
test,  as  potato-starch  contains  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  that  material. 


Gay  Lussoq's  method,  by  which .  a 
small  portion  of  the  suspected  flour 
is  rubbed  down  with  fine  sand  in 
water,  and  then  treated  with  iodine, 
appears  to  be  a  troublesome  and  falla- 
cious one,  requiring  considerable 
practice  to  detect  the  variation  of 
colour,  and,  therefore,  not  even  so  well 
suited  to  the  common  observer  as  the 
microscope,  which  is  more  easily 
mastered  by  the  same  amount  of 
observation  and  practice. 

839.  The  Adulteration  by  Indian 
Meal 

Can  only  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, for  the  details  of  which  process 
I  must  again  refer  the  observer  to  Dr. 
Hassairs  very  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy papers,  originally  published  in 
the  Lancet^  and  since  then  in  a 
separate  volume. 

840.  Bean  and  Pea  Meal 

Are  also  easily  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, but  their  presence  may  also  be 
discovered  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  a  small  quantity  of  the  flour, 
when  the  peculiar  smell  of  each  will 
be  evolved.  This  method,  however, 
requires  a  discriminating  nose ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  successful  where  the 
adulteration  is  practised  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  person  making  the 
experiment  is  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  investigation. 

841.  Oat  and  Barley  Meal  and 
Rice  Flour 

Are  incapable  of  being  detected  except 
by  the  microscope,  and  also  to  some 
extent  by  the  gluten-test. 

842.  The  Minerals 

Used  in  adulteration  may  be  detected 
by  chemical  tests,  though  they  are 
also  said  to  be  easily  discoverable  by 
the  microscope. 

843.  Chalk 

Will  show  its  presence  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  causing  an 
ebullition,  on  the  addition  to  flour  and 
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water  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

844.   The  Presence  of  Other 

Inorganic   Substances 

Is  better  ascertained  by  burning  the 
flour  in  a  crucible  till  it  is  completely 
converted  into  a  gaseous  form,  except- 
ing a  small  part  remaining  as  ashes. 
In  all  flour  a  certain  proportion, 
or  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent., 
consists  of  silex,  lime,  &c.  ;  but  if 
more  than  this  remains,  it  is  the 
result  of  wilful  adulteration,  and  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  earths,  as  bone- 
earth,  plaster  of  Paris,  white  clay, 
or  alum.  ■ 

845.  Plaster  of  Paris 

May  be  detected  according  to  the 
method  given  by  Mitchell,  which  is  as 
follows : —  **  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
flour,  act  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  estimation  of  gluten,  and  pour  the 
liquid  containing  the  starch  (as  well  as 
the  plaster)  into  a  conical  glass.  In 
course  of  time  all  will  be  deposited, 
leaving  a  clear  liquid,  but  the  plaster, 
being  heavier  than  the  starch,  will  be 
deposited  first.  When  the  deposition 
is  complete,  pour  off  the  water  and 
place  the  glass  with  the  deposited 
starch  and  plaster  in  a  warm  place. 
The  precipitate  will  dry,  and  in  a 
short  time  fall  out  of  the  glass ;  all  the 
plaster  will  be  found  at  the  point  of 
the  cone,  which  is  to  be  separated  and 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  During  the  ebullition  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  present  will  be  decom- 
posed, with  tne  formation  of  an 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
soluble  sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  whole 
be  now  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  barium  added  to 
the  filtered  solution,  a  white  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  will  fall  (if 
plaster  of  Paris  is  present),  which  is. 
insoluble  in  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
Wash  the  insoluble  residue  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  a  filter,  and  dissolve  in  a 
little  nitric  acid,  an  effervescence  will 
take  place,  and  lime  may  be  detected 
in  the  solution  by  means  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  white 


precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  nitric 
acid.'*  This  test,  together  with  the 
next,  are  introduced  as  samples  of  the 
chemical  methods  of  analysis ;  and 
it  will  readily  appear  that  some 
practical  skill  is  required,  so  that 
a  novice  is  not  likely  to  obtain  much 
information. 

846.  Alum 

Is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
analysis  of  it  the  tests  for  both  sub- 
stances must  be  used — that  is  to  say, 
for  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina ;  but 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  enough 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  alumina 
present.  Dr.  Hassall  directs  as  fol- 
lows :— **  First  char  looo  grains  of  the 
flour  or  bread,  then  boil  in  a  flask  with 
four  drams  of  nitric  acid,  four  of 
hydrochloric,  and  four  of  water; 
evaporate  to  dryness  ;  when  cold  add 
one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  boil 
for  a  few  minutes ;  while  boiling, 
dilute  with  two  ounces  of  liquor 
potassse,  and  boil  again  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  filter,  neutralize  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitated  alumina 
should  be  washed,  dried,  ignited  in  a 
platinum  dish,  and  weighed.''  This 
process  is  described  plainly  enough  for 
scientific  persons,  but  I  am  afraid  is  of 
little  use  to  any  others.  Alum  acts  as 
an  astringent,  and  in  laige  quantities 
as  an  irritant,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  prejudicial  when  used 
in  any  appreciable  quantity,  producing 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  flatulence. 
Hence,  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  it, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  that  many 
people  take  the  trouble  to  make  their 
bread  at  home  ;  but  if  they  are  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  miller  as 
well  as  the  baker,  they  gain  little  by 
the  attempt,  except,  perhaps,  a  saving 
in  point  of  expense,  unless  they  also 
grind  their  wheat,  as  well  as  make 
and  bake  their  bread.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  by 
going  to  a  a  respectable  tradesman, 
good  wholesome  flour  may  in 
most  cases  be  obtained,  and  that 
when    adulteration    by    alum   takes 
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place  it  is  chiefly  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  baker. 

S47.  Use  of  Chalk,  ftc. 

The  object  in  using  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  chalk,  is  the  substitution  of  a  cheap 
material  for  a  dear  one,  fine  plaster 
costing  about  6s.  6d.  per  cwt,  and 
chalk  a  mere  nominal  price.  They 
are,  however,  so  easily  detected,  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  used 
in  this  country  to  any  extent 

S48.  Oatmeal, 

In  conseauence  of  its  high  price,  is 
largely  aaulterated  both  with  Indian- 
m^  and  barley-meal,  which  can  only 
be  detected  by  the  microscope;  or 
they  may  be  roughly  guessed  at  by 
boiling,  which  makes  a  complete  jelly 
of  tlie  oatmeal,  but  has  not  the  same 
effect  upon  the  other  meals.  Although 
oats  are  much  cheaper  per  bushel  than 
barley  or  maize,  yet  the  meal  is  much 
dearer  (see  par.  833) ;  consequently 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  this 
fraud,  which  appears  to  be  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  contracts  for  supply- 
ing workhouses,  &c.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  contractors  delivering 
a  meal,  professing  to  be  oatmeal,  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  pure  article ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  we  may  always  know 
that  there  is  an  admixture  of  some 
inferior  meal,  as,  of  course,  they  will 
not  do  business  at  a  loss  to  themselves. 
The  great  object  in  these  cases  is  to 
give  Uie  patients  a  diet  of  a  very 
cooling  yet  nourishing  kind,  for  which 
purposes  the  oat  is  well  calculated, 
while  the  substitutes  are  more  heating, 
and  therefore  the  adulteration  is  in- 
jurious as  well  as  deceptive. 


Sub-Sect.  G.--BAKER'S 
BREAD. 

849.  The  Varieties. 

A  great  variety  of  articles  are  sold 
by  bakers  as  bread,  which  may  be 
enumerated  as — ist,  best  wkeaten  bread; 
2nd,  household  bread;  3rd,  brown 
bread;  4tb,  fancy  bread;  5th,  unfer' 


tnefited  bread;    6th,   pkun    biscuits; 
7th,  fancy  biscuits. 

850.  The  Materials 

Of  which  these  breads  are  composed 
consist  of  the  flour  described  in  the 
last  section,  together  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  water,  salt,  milk,  butter, 
sugar,  &c. ;  and,  in  addition,  one  or 
other  of  two  substances,  in  order  to 
develop  carbonic  acid  gas  within  the 
bread,  and  then  produce  a  degree  of 
sponginess  or  lightness,  which  is  not 
only  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  also 
aids  the  digestion  within  the  stomach, 
by  admitting  the  gastric  juice  and 
other  solvents,  as  the  saliva,  &c.,  to 
the  interior  of  the  bread.  These 
consist  of— 1st,  yeast,  either  common, 
German,  or  patent;  and,  2nd,  the 
use  of  carbonate  of  ammofiia^  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  tartaric  acid^  or 
carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  last  mixture  is  most  com- 
monly used — the  acid,  seizing  on  the 
soda,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  new  combination  remains  in  the 
bread  in  the  form  of  common  salt. 
This  last  is  an  ingredient  in  all  bread  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  if 
two  articles.are  employed  which  leave 
nothing  behind  but  salt  and  carbonic 
acid,  there  can  be  no  harm  done, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  consider- 
able saving  is  effected  by  avoiding  the 
fermentation  of  the  bread,  and  con- 
sequent conversion  of  part  of  it  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
plans  will,  however,  be  best  considered 
under  the  head  of  Bread-making,  as  a 
species  of  home  manufacture,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  bakers 
cannot,  or  will  not,  adopt  the  use  of 
soda  and  acid  to  any  extent,  and 
therefore  the  public  have  not  the  choice 
of  the  two  kinds  of  bread  in  most 
cases.  Sometimes,  however,  a  baker 
offers  "unfermented  bread"  to  his 
customers,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  well 
to  know  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  it  in  point  of  digestibility,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  yeast 
is  quite  free  from  all  objection,  on  the 
score  of  health,    and  that  the  only 
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reason  for  employing  the  soda  and 
acid,  is  that  they  are  always  available, 
and  that  a  greater  weight  of  bread 
may  be  produced  by  their  aid  than 
with  that  of  yeast ;  but  as  the  cost  of 
the  former  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  tlie  latter,  in  point  of  economy 
there  is  really  no  gain,  and  in  point  of 
trouble,  the  advantage  is  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  yeast. 

851.  Yeast 

Consists  of  a  number  of  fungi,  called 
the  yeast-plant,  floating  in  the  liquor 
in  which  they  are  developed.    These 
fungi  are  in  the  shape  of  minute  oval 
or  circular  bodies,  or  sporules,  which, 
under  circumstances  adapted  to  their 
development,  grow  and  multiply  them- 
selves to  an  incredible  extent,  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.    They  are 
easily  destroyed   by   heat,    cold,    or 
mechanical   injury,    or  by  chemical 
agents.     In  dried  yeast,  great  care  is 
required  in  handling  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  into  parcels,  or  it  will  be 
rendered  useless  by  the  destruction  of 
its  vital  principle.     Great  pains  have 
been  taken  by  different  observers  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  yeast- 
plant,  and  Dr.  Hassall  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  made  out  all  its 
stages,  which  he  describes  with  great 
minuteness,    and,    no    doubt,    most 
accurately,  in  his  remarkable  micro- 
scopic investigations.      He  says  that 
in  t\i^  first  stagey  or  that  in  which  it  is 
generally  used,  it  consists  entirely  of 
sporules,  whidi  are  mostly  separate, 
but  sometimes  feebly  united  in  twos 
and  threes ;   they   vaiy  in  size  and 
form,  and  nearly  all  contain  nuclei, 
which  are  the  germs  of  future  sporules. 
In  the  second  stage,  in  which  the  plant 
exists  in  the  form  of  root-like  threads, 
known  as  tkallus,  the  change  takes 
place  after  the  lapse  of  some  days, 
and  only  under   favourable   circum- 
stances,   by    the   sporules   becoming 
elongated :    a  partition  then  appears 
in  each,  by  which  two  cells  are  de- 
veloped out  of  one,  and  this  extension 
still  continuing,   other  septa  appear, 
until   at    length   jointed  threads,   at 
first  simple  and  undivided,  afterwards 


jointed,  are  formed,  to  which  the 
above  name  is  given.  In  the  third 
stage,  after  a  further  lapse  of  time, 
vertical  threads  spring  up  from  the 
thallus,  which  become  branched  when 
the  plant  is  fully  developed,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  each  branch  a  row  of 
rounded  corpuscles  show  themselves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  the  original 
spoi-ules,  but  darker  in  colour  and 
firmer  in  texture.  The  three  kinds  of 
yeast  used  in  making  bread  are  called 
brewer's  yeast,  patent  yeast,  and 
German  yeast.  Brewer* s  yeast  is  too 
well  known  to  need  minute  descrip- 
tion ;  but  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  the  minute  sporules  may 
readily  be  seen  within  it.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  all  kinds  of  malt-liquor, 
and  is  distinguished  accordingly,  as 
ale  yeasty  porter  yeasty  and  small-beer 
yeast. 

852.  Qerman  Yeast, 
Sometimes  called  dried  yeast,  is  com- 
posed of  sporules  only,  without  any 
liquor  or  gsLS.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  and  is  obtained  from  the  fer- 
mented liquid  by  filtration.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  bags  oi 
half  a  hundredweight  each. 

853.  Patent  Yeast 

Is  made  as  follows  : — Boil  two  ounces 
of  the  best  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water 
for  half-an-hour ;  strain  and  cool  till 
lukewarm,  then  add  a  small  faandM 
of  ^t,  and  half-a-pound  of  sugar,  beat 
up  one  pound  of  best  flour  with 
some  of  the  liquor,  and  mix  all  well 
together.  Let  it  stand  48  hours,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  boiled 
and  mashed ;  let  it  stand  again  24 
hours,  taking  care  to  stir  it  frequently 
during  the  whole  time,  then  strain  and 
bottle  and  it  is  fit  for  use,  or  it  will 
keep  in  a  cool  place  for  two  months. 

854.  Effect  of  Yeast. 

Yeast,  when  added  to  flour,  or 
other  substance  containing  sugar,  or 
starch  convertible  into  that  substance, 
and  nitrogenised  materials,  brings  on 
chemical  changes  which  are  known  by 
the  iena.  fermentation,  either  alcoholic 
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or  vinous.  In  bread-making  the 
change  consists  in  the  conversion  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  flour  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
in  their  formation  distend  the  dough, 
and  produce  cells  within  its  interior. 
The  starch-corpuscles  remain  entire, 
but  they  are  altered  in  form,  and  hence 
it  is  pretty  dear  that  no  further  change 
is  erccted  than  is  sufficient  to  develope 
the  gas,  and  that  the  only  objection  to 
the  use  of  yeast  consists  in  the  loss  of 
substance.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
yeast  is  in  itself  unwholesome,  but 
there  are  no  facts  to  support  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  use  01  unfermented 
bread  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
more  wholesome  than  that  of  bread 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

855.  The  Method  of  Making 

Bread 

Adopted  by  the  baker  is  much  the 
same  as  that  which  will  be  hereafter 
described  as  adapted  to  the  use  of 
private  families.  The  chief  difierence 
consists  in  the  modes  of  adulteration 
or  substitution  which  are  practised  by 
some  bakers,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
employment  of  boiled  potatoes  or  rice, 
when  these  are  so  cheap  as  to  ofler 
the  temptation,  or  of  alum,  which  is 
introduced  in  order  to  effect  certain 
improvements  in  appearance  and  an 
increase  of  weight.  By  law,  every 
quartern  loaf  is  obliged  to  be  4  lb.  in 
weight  when  sold  over  tlie  counter, 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
police  keeps  up  the  weight  pretty 
accurately ;  but  though  the  same  law 
fines  the  baker  for  delivering  to  his 
customers  bread  uiukr  the  proper 
weight,  this  practice,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  extensively  adopted,  and 
probably  they  will  say  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  delivery.  But  in 
any  case  the  great  object  is  to  produce 
a  sufficiently  baked  loaf  of  the  pre- 
scribed weight,  and  to  effect  Uiis, 
provision  must  be  made  against  the 
nying  off  of  the  water  too  rapidly  for 
the  baker^s  purpose.  This  is  effected 
by  the  alum,  which  causes  the  bread 
to  be  more  white  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  also  to  retain  its  water ; 


but  as  a  set-off,  it  makes  it  taste  more 
dry  than  it  really  is  when  it  has  parted 
with  a  certain  quantity,  such  as  always 
takes  place  in  24  hours.  Baker*s  bread, 
does  not  really  lose  weight  much  more 
rapidly  than  home-made  bread,  but  it 
tastes  very  much  more  harsli  and  dry, 
and  loses  that  elastic  consistency  which 
is  peculiar  to  new  bread  of  the  baker's 
make,  and  to  bread  not  more  than 
two  or  three  days  old  when  made  at 
home.  Several  companies  have  been 
started  in  London  with  the  object  of 
doing  away  with  all  adulteration,  and 
of  selling  wholesome  bread  at  the 
lowest  possible  price ;  but  they  have 
invariably  failed  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  have  not  improved  upon 
the  quality  either. 

856.  Price  of  Bread. 

The  weight  of  the  quartern  loaf  being 
4  lb.,  according  to  the  Act  passed  in 
1836,  it  should  bear  some  relation  in 
price  to  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
flour,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  sack 
(or  2S0  lb.)  of  flour  does  not  always 
turn  out  the  same  number  of  loaves ; 
and  that  after  a  wet  harvest,  when  the 
wheat  is  of  a  bad  quality,  the  result 
in  loaves  is  also  small,  as  compared 
with  the  weight  of  flour ;  still  this 
variation  is  not  sufficient  to  aocoont 
for  the  want  of  constant  imiformity 
between  the  prices  of  the  two  com- 
modities. There  is  no  element  in 
bread-making,  besides  the  flour,  of  any 
consequence  in  the  account,  but  coals 
and  labour ;  but  even  with  these  cor- 
rections, the  case  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated that  bread  is  always  regulated 
in  price  by  the  prime  cost  of  its  ele- 
mentary materials.  The  average  num- 
ber of  4-lb.  loaves  from  a  sack  of  good 
flour  may  betaken  at  94,  aAd  the  wages, 
yeast,  and  coals  at  about  5s.  ;  so  that  to 
produce  this  number  of  loaves  the  price 
of  a  sack  of  flour  must  be  added  to  the 
latter    sum,    which   at   the   average 

Srice  for  best  wheaten  bread  will  be — 
our  60s.,  added  to  4s.,  making  in  all 
65s.  for  94  loaves,  or,  within  a  very 
small  fraction,  8^d.  per  loaf,  which  is 
id.  per  loaf  only  under  the  lowest 
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price  of  best  bread.  This  profit  scarcely 
15  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  baker, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  objected  to  by 
the  consumer  if  the  article  were  really 
made  with  this  kind  of  flour;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  even  for  best  bread,  the 
highest-priced  flour  is  not  used,  and 
that  the  baker  in  consequence  makes 
a  profit  greater  than  this  m  proportion. 

857.  Brown  Bread, 

As  sold  by  the  baker,  is  seldom  a 
genuine  article,  but  is  made  up  by 
mixing  bran  or  pollard  with  inferior 
flour.  The  consequence  is  that  it  soon 
becomes  dry,  and  has  not  that  sweet 
nutty  flavour  which  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  elements  of  pure 
wheat  Whenever  this  article  is  de- 
sired for  invalid  purposes,  its  manu- 
£icture  should  be  entrusted  to  some 
person  who  can  be  depended  on,  or 
else  it  should  be  made  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  set  forth  in  the 
next  chapter. 

858.  French  Bread 

Is  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  in  the 
shape  of  rolls  for  breakfast  purposes, 
or  VQX  use  at  dinner.  It  is  made  with 
fine  flour,  milk,  and  eggs ;  and  after 
baking,  the  surface  is  rasped,  by  which 
it  is  changed  in  appearance  to  a  deli- 
cate pale  brown.  It  is  very  light  and 
wholesome  when  well  made,  and  by 
many  people  is  digested  in  preference 
to  our  English  kinds. 

859.  Biscuits 

Are  made  without  yeast,  either  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  butter  and 
sugar.  Those  made  with  flour  alone, 
and  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  butter,  are  called  hard  or  cap- 
tains' biscuits ;  while  sweet  and  buttery 
biscuits  are  sold  as  fancy  biscuits,  and 
are  made  in  enormous  quantities  at 
various  wholesale manufiicturers',  their 
qualities  varying  almost  as  much  as  the 
names  of  their  makers. 

I860.  Unfermented  Bread 

Is  sometimes  sold  by  the  bakers  as 
"digestive  bread,"  or  by  some  other 
name  calculated  to  catch  the  eye  of 


the  dyspeptic  patient.  The  mode  of 
making  and  the  use  of  this  bread  will 
be  found  at  great  length  in  the  next 
chapter. 

861.  In  Purchasing  Bread 

At  the  baker's,  the  chief  and  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  as  honest 
a  tradesman  as  can  be  met  with  with> 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
to  be  supplied.  It  will  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  as  the 
quality  varies  greatly,  so  the  price  is 
not  the  only  test ;  but  still  it  is  un- 
doubted, that  a  high  price  does  not 
always  imply  good  bread,  nor  does  a 
moderately  low  one  forbid  the  pro> 
duction  of  it.  The  good  manager, 
therefore,  will  see  that  she  has  as  good 
an  article  as  her  neighbourhood  will 
afford  at  an  average  price,  and  will 
particularly  take  care  that  the  weight 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law — a  loss  of 
four  ounces  makes  a  difference  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  4-lb.  loaf,  which  is 
generally  the  variation  between  the 
higher  and  lower  prices;  and,  there- 
fore, while  she  fimcies  she  is  saving 
tliat  amount,  she  may  really  be  doing 
no  such  thing. 


Sect.  10.— GROCERY. 

862.  Articles  Sold  by  the  Grocer 

Comprise  a  very  miscellaneous  list,  of 
which  the  chief  are— ^  coffee^  cocoa, 
and  sugar  ;  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added,  spices^  arrowroot,  tapioca,  sago, 
semolina,  rice,  raisins,  currants,  &c. 


Sub.-Sect.  A.— TEA,  COFFEE, 
AND  COCOA. 

863.  Tea, 

As  sold  in  the  shops,  is  the  leaf  of  the 
tea-tree,  dried  and  stored  for  use. 
These  leaves  are  gathered  at  three  or 
four  different  seasons,  by  which  in 
some  measure  the  different  qualities  of 
tea  are  produced,  those  first  picked 
being  most  valuable,  and  the  last  coarse 
and  large.'  The  young  leaves  are 
narrow,  convoluted,  and  downy  ;  the 
middle-aged  have  their  edges  serrated 
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and  veined  with  more  or  less  delicacy ; 
whilst  in  the  older  leaves  the  serration 
and  venation  are  more  marked ;  and, 
in  addition,  some  peculiar  hoops  are 
developed  along  the  margins,  which 
are  readily  seen  when  they  are  ex- 
amined. All  teas  are  divisible  into 
black  and  green,  depending  partly 
upon  the  age  of  the  leaves,  partly  upon 
the  locality  where  grown,  and  partly 
upon  the  method  of  drying.  Thus,  the 
black  tea  is  not  only  roasted  in  a  shallow 
iron  vessel,  called  a  kuo^  but  it  is  also 
again  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
charcoal-fire,  in  sieves.  Green  tea, 
on  the  other  hand,  escapes  the  second 
process.  Teas  are  also  rolled  by  the 
band,  when  half  dry.  Black  teas  are 
known  as  boheay  congou,  souchong,  and 
pekoe;  green  teas,  as  twankay,  hyson, 
imperial,  and  gunpowder.  These 
qualities  of  black  and  green  tea  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
the  leaves  when  gathered.  More 
varieties  are  known  in  the  trade,  but 
the  above  are  the  leading  sections  into 
which  this  article  is  divided.  Common 
teas  are  artificially  scented — as,  for 
instance,  by  the  cowslip,  which  is 
added  to  the  tea  in  layers,  both  being 
previously  dried,  and  alternately  placed 
in  the  canister  or  chest.  After  some 
days  the  cowslips  are  removed  by  sift- 
ing, and  the  tea  thus  scented  is  mixed 
with  other  teas  if  too  highly  scented, 
or  with  more  cowslips  if  not  sufficiently 
so.  This  is  the  process  for  making 
cowslip  hyson,  but  black  teas  are  also 
similarly  flavoured,  and  with  them  the 
flower  of  the  cowslip  is  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  actually  mixed  with  the 
tea  in  the  last  roasting  process,  and  left 
there.  Besides  the  cowslip,  other 
flowers  are  used  to  scent  souchong  teas, 
as  the  Gardenia  florida,  Olea/ragrans, 
and  Jasminum  sambac, 

864.  An  Infusion  of  Black  Tea 

Contains,  on  analysis,  gum,  saccharine 
matter,  tannin  in  large  quantities,  and 
theine,  which  last  is  identical  with  caf" 
feine,  both  being  important  elements, 
and  containing  nitrogen.  Green  tea 
almost  invariably  contains  some  added 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  glazing  or  colour- 


ing, consisting  in  most  cases  oi  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo,  turmeric  powder,  and 
china  clay.  Many  other  matters  are 
occasionally  used  for  the  purposes  of 
adulteration,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  that  head.  The  amounts 
of  gum  and  tannin  contained  in  any 
infusion  are  good  tests  of  its  value, 
but  the  really  useful  principle  is  the 
theine,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
effects  of  this  important  article  of  diet. 

865.    Theine,  Caffeine,   Theobro- 
mine, and  Piperine, 

Are  four  vegeto-alkalies,  identical  in 
composition,  and  in  their  effects  upon 
the  human  body.  TTiey  are  met  with 
in  the  four  most  common  articles  in 
domestic  use,  namely,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa  or  chocolate,  and  pepper,  and  in 
very  few  other  vegetable  substances. 
In  making  selections  of  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  pepper,  man  has  instinc- 
tively, or  rather  by  experience,  chosen 
those  substances  which  will  impart 
the  greatest  quantity  of  nitrogen,  con- 
joined with  tannin  and  other  conserva- 
tive principles.  They  are  soluble  in 
about  one  nundred  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  much  more  readily  in  boiling 
water,  or  if  an  acid  be  present.  In 
order  to  precipitate  theine  or  caffeine, 
a  decoction  of  common  tea  or  of  raw 
coffee  berries,  previously  crushed,  is 
mixed  with  excess  of  solution  of  l^sic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  filtered 
from  the  copious  yellow  or  greenish 
precipitate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  filtered, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  neu- 
tralized by  ammonia.  The  caffeine  or 
theine  crystallizes  out  in  cooling,  and 
is  easily  purified  by  animal  charcoal. 
It  forms  tufts  of  delicate  white  silky 
needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste, 
melt  when  heated,  with  loss  of  water, 
and  sublime  without  decomposition. 

866.  The  Adulteration  of  Black 

Tea 

Does  not  appear  to  be  effected  to  any 
extent,  since  the  present  low  prices 
have  been  established.  Even  the 
addition  of  previously  used  leaves  does 
not  now  pay,  and  has  therefore  been 
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abandoned.    Black  tea  varies  in  pricey 
fiom  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 

867.  Coffee, 

Used  for  similar  purposes  to  tea, 
.  and  containing  a  similar  nitrogenized 
1  principle  (called  in  this  case  caffeine, 
,  instead  of  theine),  is  the  berry  of  the 
coffee-tree,  which  grows  in  America, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Ceylon, 
Brazil,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some 
other  warm  climates.  The  plant  is 
usually  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
and  the  berries,  which  are  gathered 
in  the  autumn,  are  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  Each  tree  yields  about  a 
pound  or  two  of  these  berries,  which 
contain  within  their  pulp  a  pair  of 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  thin  membrane, 
and  these,  after  being  rubbed,  washed, 
dried,  and  winnowed,  constitute  the 
raw  coffee  as  imported  and  sold  by 
the  grocens  when  their  customers 
intend  to  roast  it  themselves.  When 
it  is  sold  as  roasted,  or  as  ground 
co£ke,  which  implies  a  previous  roast- 
ing, these  raw  berries  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fire,  in  a  closed 
chamber,  until  they  are  slightly 
charred,  when  they  are  cooled  with- 
out exposure^  to  the  air,  and  then 
coarsely  ground,  and,  when  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  they  are 
preserved  in  tin  canisters.  As  the 
oily  matter  contained  in  the  berry  is 
very  volatile,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
keeping  either  the  whole  berry  or  the 
powder  longer  than  is  necessary,  and 
especially  the  latter,  hence  the  grocer 
professes  to  roast  and  grind  daily, 
and  those  who  are  in  large  business 
generally  do  so.  The  grinding  at  all 
,  events  ought  not  to  £«  more  than 
sufiident  for  the  daily  supply  ;  and  it 
is  in  all  cases  better  for  the  private 
customer  to  buy  the  berries  either  raw 
or  roasted  and  grind  them  himself, 
rather  than  risk  not  only  the  loss  of 
aroma  by  the  exposure  to  the  air,  but 
also  the  adulteration  with  chicory, 
which  is  so  generally  practised. 

868.  Adulteration  of  Coffee 
By  chicory,  com,  and  other  articles, 
is  practised  to  such  an  extent,  that 


even  after  three  months'  notice  of  his 
intention  were  given  by  Dr.*  Hassall, 
of  forty-two  samples  examined  by 
him,  thirty-one  were  adulterated  with 
chicory ;  two  were  mixed  with  other 
matters  not  clearly  made  out;  and 
of  these  many  of  the  samples 
were  almost  wholly  composed  of 
chicory.  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  result  of  his  first  exa- 
mination, showing  that  at  that  time, 
before  notice  was  given,  coffee  was 
much  more  extensively  adulterated, 
not  only  with  chicory,  but  with 
roasted  com,  beans,  and  potato-flour. 
Canister-cofi[ee  seems  to  be  adulterated 
as  much  as  any,  though  it  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Lancet  Commissioner 
of  several  respectable  houses  in  a  state 
of  purity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  only  mode  by  which  the  purdiaser 
can  ensure  a  good  and  genuine  article, 
is  to  purchase  his  coffee  in  the  berry, 
and  either  in  the  raw  or  roasted  state. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate 
the  shape  of  the  berry  by  compressing 
the  chicor}'  in  a  mould,  but  the  fraud 
is  easily  detected  by  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  eyes  and  hands,  and 
therefore  need  not  enter  into  Uie  cal- 
culation. If  the  berry  is  raw,  a  roaster 
must  also  be  bought,  but  as  great  care 
is  required  in  roasting  to  guard  against 
too  great  a  heat,  it  is  as  well  to  buy 
the  coffee  ready  roasted,  but  unground. 
A  mill  is  very  readily  worked,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  da/s  con- 
sumption may  be  ground,  and  at  once 
put  into  the  pot.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  pure  article  be  obtained  with 
certainty,  and  as  it  is  plain  and  easy 
to  all,  they  can  have  no  excuse  for  its 
non^adoption. 

869.  Prices  of  Coffee. 

The  retail  prices  of  the  most  re- 
spectable firms  are  as  follows : — 

s. 
Good  Ceylon  Coffee,  per  lb. ... 
Good  plantation  ...      ,, 
Finest  ditto         ...      „ 
Finest  South  American  (Costa 

Rica) per  lb. 

Choice  mountain  flavoured  „  • 
Best  Old  Mocha 
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870.  Chicory, 
Unlike  coffee,  corn,  or  beans,  but 
like  the  potato,  is  a  root,  being  that 
part  of  the  wild  endive,  a  native  plant 
of  this  country,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  from  India 
or  China.  It  grows  readily  in  poor 
sandy  soils,  and  yields  about  ten  or 
twelve  tons  per  acre  in  the  raw  state, 
which  when  dry  will  only  make  about 
one  ton,  or  somewhat  less.  The 
roots  are  washed,  sliced  by  a  machine, 
and  dried,  after  which  they  are 
powdered,  and  then  sold  at  about 
4xL  per  lb.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  sale  of  chicory  is 
legal,  if  sold  as  stuhy  and  that  it  is 
only  when  it  is  sold  as  coffee,  or 
mixed  with  it  when  the  article  pro- 
fesses to  be  pure  coffee,  that  a  fraud 
is  committed.  No  one  conversant 
with  the  subject  imagines  that  chicory 
is  either  useful  or  wholly  innocent,  but 
no  one  either  imagines  that  it  is  so 
prejudical  to  health  as  to  make  the 
legislature  forbid  its  use.  Indeed, 
while  tobacco  is  encouraged,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  forbid  chicory,  which 
is  comparatively  innocent ;  and  there- 
fore all  that  can  be  done  is  to  enact 
that  those  who  desire  pure  coffee  shall 
have  it  when  they  ask  for  it,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  effected  by  legislative 
interference. 

The  wholesale  price  of  chicory  is 
about  i6s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 

871.  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Are  both  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Tkeohroma  cacao,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
South  America.  The  seeds  are  en- 
closed in  pods,  resembling  in  some 
respects  a  cucumber,  each  of  which 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  extending  on  the  average  to 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty.  These 
seeds  are  somewhat  like  large  almonds, 
and  vary  a  good  deal  in  appearance 
and  quality,  according  to  the  place 
from  which  they  are  imported.  Cocoa 
is  prepared  from  the  beans  or  seeds 
by  first  freeing  them  from  the  sur- 
rounding pulp,  and  then  gently  roast* 


ing  them  in  an  iron  cylinder,  with 
holes  in  its  end  to  allow  the  vapour 
to  escape,  being,  in  fact,  an  apparatus 
similar  to  a  coffee-roaster.  When 
the  aroma  is  well  developed,  the  seeds 
arc  ready  for  conversion,  and  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  cylinder,  cooled  and 
freed  from  their  husks,  after  which 
they  are  ground,  and  become  the 
"  cocoa  "  of  the  shops.  Chocolate  is 
very  similar  in  its  composition  to 
cocoa,  but  it  is  manufactured  into 
cakes,  with  the  addition  of  sugar, 
starch,  or  arrowroot,  in  order  to  bind 
it,  and  of  vanilla  or  cinnamon,  to  add 
to  its  flavour. 

872.  The  Composition  of  the 
Cocoa  Seed, 

Deprived  of  its  husk,  is  more  than 
one-half  of  it  fatty  matter,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  up  of  starch, 
gum,  lignine,  theobromine  (analogous 
to  theine),  albuminous  matter,  and  a 
red  colouring  matter.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  exceedingly  nourishing  food  ;  and, 
when  suited  to  the  particular  stomach, 
well  adapted  to  strengthen  and  fatten 
invalids  who  have  lost  flesh  from 
disease  or  bad  living.  Cocoa-beans, 
as  roughly  ground,  are  sold  as  ^^00- 
nibs ;  when  crushed  between  rollers, 
they  htcoiae  flake-cocoa;  made  up  with 
starch,  and  ground  into  a  powder, 
they  are  homaopathic'CQeoay  or  break- 
fast-cocoa,  soluble  cocoa,  patent  cocoa, 
&C.  ;  and,  again,  with  the  addition 
of  the  substances  already  mentioned, 
and  converted  into  cakes,  choctdate^ 
or  vanilla  chocolate,  &c. 

873.  Adulteration  of  Cocoa. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adulterated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  in 
the  same  injurious  manner  as  tea,  or 
to  the  same  extent  as  coffee.  Of 
fifty-six  samples  examined  by  Dr. 
Hassall,  eight  only  were  genuine, 
forty-three  contained  sugar,  and  forty- 
six  starch,  in  the  shape  either  of  wheat, 
potato-flour,  or  sago-meaL  Chocolate 
professes  to  be  a  manufactured  article, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  found  to  contain  sugar,  sago-meal, 
arrow-root,  &c.       These   substances 
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can  only  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  as  there  is  little  opportunity 
of  buying,  roasting,  and  grinding  the 
seeds,  the  public  must  content  them- 
selves wi.h  relying  upon  the  character 
of  the  vendor. 

874.  Prices  of  Cocoa. 

The  retail  prices  are  as  follows  : — 

s.     d. 
Epps's  Homceopathic,  per  lb.     i     i 

Soluble    0910 

Fry's  Homoeopathic      o  114 

Fry's  Pearl     o    74 

Nibs,  finest  Trinidad    x     I 

Cadbury's  Essence,  per  20  oz.  tin  2    3 


Sub-Sect.  B.  —  SUGAR, 
TREACLE,  AND  HONEY. 

875.  Sugar, 

As  consumed  in  this  country,  is  the 
produce  of  the  sugar-cane,  some  of  it 
being  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
other  qualities  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Manilla,  and  others  again  from 
the  East  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and 
Java.  From  this  wide  field  it  will 
appear  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  sugars  are  still  the  pro- 
Huce  of  slave-labour ;  and  such  a 
lamentable  result  seems  to  be  inevi- 
table as  lon^  as  we  require  an  amount 
of  sugar  which  free  labour  alone  is  not 
able  to  produce. 

876.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Sugar, 
Which  are  chemically  different,  and 
are  known  as  cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar,  the  former  being  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane,  the  maple-tree,  the 
root  of  the  beet,  the  mallow,  and 
some  other  forest  trees  and  cultivated 
plants ;  while  the  latter  is  contained, 
m  varying  quantities,  in  those  fruits 
which  are  more  or  less  sweet,  especi- 
ally in  the  grape,  fig,  plum,  &c. 
Honey  contains  a  portion  of  each,  as 
in  fact  do  most  sweet  substances,  and 
even  the  cane-sugar  itself,  especially 
the  moist  sorts,  in  the  shape  of 
Treacle  and  Golden  Syrup,  which 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  grape- 
sugar. 


877.  Liquorice  Sugar 

Is  another  variety  of  sugar  which  is 
found  in  the  root  of  the  liquorice 
plant,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
refusesto  crystallize.  A  remarkable  fact 
is  that  it  caxmot  be  made  to  ferment. 

878.  Milk  Sugar 
Is  another  curious  sugar,  found  in  milk. 
It  is  obtained  in  lai^e  quantities  from 
whey,  by  evaporating  it  to  a  syrup, 
and  purifying  the  sugar,  which  crys- 
tallizes out  by  animal  charcoal.  It  pre- 
sents the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism, 
and  is  very  hard,  white,  and  trans- 
parent. Tlie  taste  is  very  slightly 
sweet,  and  it  feels  gritty  to  the  teeth 
when  undissolved.  It  also  is  not 
readily  fermented. 

879.  The  Sugar  of  Manna 

Is  contained  in  the  substance  known 
as  manna,  which  is  an  exudation  from 
a  species  of  ash.  This  sugar  is  fusible 
without  loss  of  weight,  is  readily  dis- 
solved in  water,  has  a  strong  and 
powerfully  sweet  taste,  and  lias  no 
purgative  qualities,  which  reside  in 
the  other  elements  of  the  manna.  This 
sugar,  like  that  of  liquorice,  refuses 
to  ferment 

880.  Impurities  of  Cane- Sugar. 

These  consist  of  fragments  of  the 
cane,  vegetable  albumen,  blood 
(from  the  material  used  in  fining  it), 
an  animacule  peculiar  to  it,  woody 
fibre,  and  starch  ;  besides  which  may 
be  enumerated  lime,  lead,  iron,  sand, 
and  salt,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the 
raw  sugar,  and  but  seldom  in  the  re- 
fined specimens,  or  loaf-sugar,  unless 
these  contain  a  portion  of  the  molasses 
still  adhering  to  their  crystals.  Some 
of  the  impurities  are  owing  to  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  manufacture,  and  are 
unintentional,  while  others  are  due  to 
those  wilful  adulterations  called  in  the  \ 
trade  "handling."  This  term  isosten-  . 
sibly  applied  to  the  mere  mixing  of  ■ 
different  qualities  of  sugar  together  ; 
but  too  often  it  degenerates  into  an 
introduction  of  other  substances,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  cannot  be 
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justified  when  this  is  the  case.  These 
adulterations  are  shown  to  occur  to  a 
yeiy  great  extent  in  the  raw  sugars 
sold  in  our  shops ;  and  as  they  are 
scarcely  practised  at  all  in  white  or 
lump  sugar,  the  public  can  avoid  them 
by  purchasing  the  latter  article. 

881.  Retail  Prices  of  Sugar. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  retail 
prices  of  the  sugar  most  generally 

used : —  s.  i 

Raw,  Demerara,  per  lb.  4d.  and  o  44 
Centrifugal  or  White  Crystal, 

for  Coffee o  5 

Loaf,  Double  Refined o  54 

Castor     o  6 

Loaf,  for  preserving     o  5 

Dust       o  5 

Icin^       o  9 

Vanilla,  per  bottle i  6 

Sugar  Candy,  per  lb o  6 

S82.  Honey 

Is  readily  to  be  procured  in  the  shops, 
but  its  quality  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  the  article  on  bee- 
keeping in  the  next  chapter. 


Sub-Sect.  C— SPICES. 

883.  The  Ordinary  Spices 

Which  are  used  in  housekeeping,  and 
are  sold  at  the  grocer's,  are  pepper 
(white,  black,  and  cayenne),  mustard^ 
ginger^  nutmegs^  mace,  pimejtto  or  all' 
spice,  cUmes,  cinnamon,  and  cassia. 
All  of  these  spices  are  more  or  less 
pungent  to  the  taste  and  stimulating  to 
the  stomach,  and  are  used  as  additions 
to  food,  not  as  food  itself.  For  these 
equalities  they  depend  upon  an  essen- 
tial oil  in  most  cases,  varying  in  each 
particular  case.  Pepper,  however,  has 
a  nitrogenised  principle,  as  already 
mentioned,  similar  in  composition  to 
theine  and  caffeine,  and  czHle^piperine 
(see  par.  865). 

884.  Pepper 

Is  the  produce  of  two  allied  plants 
(known  as  Piper  nigrum  and  longum), 
and  the  part  used  is  the  berry  dried  in 
the  sun.     Black  and  w/iile  pepper  are 


both  obtained  from  the  berry  of  Piper 
nigrum  ;  the  former  being  the  entire 
berry,  ground,  while  the  latter  consists 
of  the  berry  deprived  of  its  outer 
covering,  or  husk,  before  it  is  reduced 
to  powder.  Lonepepper  is  not  ground, 
and  is  not  much  used  in  the  present 
day.  Peppercorns  being  these  berries, 
are  imported  from  Penang,  Malabar, 
and  Sumatra.  The  best  are  those 
which  are  not  too  small,  nor  too  much 
shrunk  in  drying,  but  which  feel  heavy 
in  the  hand,  and  sink  in  water.  In 
looking  at  a  section,  the  outer  part, 
which  is  black  or  reddish-black,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  inner  or 
central,  which  is  more  or  less  white, 
and  brittle,  hard  towards  the  exterior, 
and  soft  and  powdery  towards  the 
centre.  In  separating  these  parts,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  white 
pepper,  an  inner  reddish  covering 
remains  attached  to  the  internal  white 
structure,  and  this  being  ppround  up 
with  it,  is  faintly  indicated  jn  the  pure 
white  pepper-powder  by  small  reddish 
specks.  The  active  properties  of  this 
spice  depend  upon  an  acrid  resin,  an 
essential  oil,  and  a  substance  before 
alluded  to,  csMLtApiperine,  The  outer 
cortical  part  contains  the  resin,  in  the 
inner  coat  lies  the  oil,  and  within  the  in- 
ternal or  white  structure  is  xHitpiperine, 

885.  Adulteration. 

Pepper,  both  black  and  white,  is 
adulterated  with  a  variety  of  articles — 
as,  the  flour  of  linseed,  mustard,  wheat, 
sago,  and  arrowroot.  Pepper-dust, 
also,  being  the  sweepings  of  the  floors 
of  warehouses,  and  known  as  P.D.,  is 
largely  used  in  making  up  low-priced 
pepper.  Powdered  cayenne  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  used,  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Hassall,  not  to  any  extent. 
Chemistry  and  our  natural  senses  arc 
greatly  at  fault  in  delecting  these  adul- 
terations ;  and  the  microscope  is  the 
chief  means  upon  which  reliance  can 
be  placed,  and,  as  is  proved,  a  very 
sufficient  one. 

886.  Cayenne  Pepper 

Is  composed  of  the  pods  of  several 
species  of  capsicum,  which  is  an  annual 
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herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  America, 
but  cultivated  in  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
countiy.  Each  pod  is  made  up  of 
three  parts,  an  outer  skin,  an  inner 
parenchymatous  substance,  and  a 
quantity  of  small  seeds.  All  these  are 
ground  up  to  constiHite  the  pepper 
sold  as  cayenne,  but  it  is  to  the  nrst 
that  it  chiefly  owes  its  pungent  taste.  It 
contains  a  very  active  principle  which 
is  called  capsicin,  and  of  which  a 
very  minute  quantity,  even  as  little  as 
half  a  grain,  diiTused  throughout  a 
room  wiU  set  a  whole  party  of  people 
sneezing. 

887.  Mustard 

Is  obtained  from  the  plants  known  as 
the  black  and  white  mustard  plant 
{Sinapis  nigra  and  alba).  The  former 
of  these  has  smooth  seed-vessels,  and 
reddish  or  blackish-brown  seeds,  which 
are  very  pungent ;  while  the  latter  has 
rough  or  hairy  pods  and  yellow  seeds, 
less  pungent  than  those  of  the  black 
mustard. 

888.  Adulteration  of  Mustard 

Seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  a  pretty  in- 
variable one  ;  for  in  no  single  case  did 
Dr.  Hassall  find  pure  mustard-seed 
sold  in  London.  The  nature  of  the 
admixture  was  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
same,  genuine  mustard  being  more  or 
less  mixed  with  wheaten  lour,  and 
coloured  with  turmeric  Even  in  the' 
case  of  an  article  which  was  specially 
sent  up  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  a 
perfectly  pttre  specimen,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  turmeric  was  discovered, 
which  the  manufacturer  afterwards 
candidly  admitted  was  added  to  the 
mustard,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
its  colour.  This  admission  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  Lancet  Com- 
missioners, as  the  quantity  was  only 
two  ounces  in  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one 
port  in  448. 

S89.  In  Purchasing  Mustard 
There  is  no  guide  short  of  the  micro- 
scope but  the  palate,  as  the  full  power 
is  not  developed  until  the  flour  is  mixed 
with  hot  water.  The  adulterations  are, 


however,  only  of  importance  as  far  as 
the  money-value  is  concerned,  as  the 
turmeric  is  innocent  enough  of  all  other 
mischief.  Most  people  can  judge  of 
the  strength  of  this  spice  when  it  is 
used,  and  they  may  therefore  readily 
take  this  as  their  guide  in  dealing  with 
their  grocer  for  future  orders. 

890.  Ginger 

Is  cultivated  in.  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  and  is  the 
root  of  the  Zingiber  officinale,  a  peren- 
nial plant,  of  which  the  stem  reaches 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  roots  are  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year ;  they  are  well  washed,  and 
then  they  are  stripped  of  their  outer 
skin,  or  left  as  they  are,  constituting 
in  this  way  the  two  primary  di\isions 
of  ginger  into  coated  and  uncoated ;  in 
addition  to  which,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
ported from  Jamaica  in  a  green  state, 
preserved  in  jars  with  syrup.  The 
first  two  divisions  are  sold  either  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  imported, 
or  finely  ground,  and  sifted  with  great 
care. 

891.  Ginger  is  Adulterated 

With  wheat-flour,  sago,  potato-flour, 
cayenne  pepper,  mustard- husks,  and 
turmeric  powder,  irone  of  which  are 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  the  fraud  is 
only  on  the  pocket 

892.  Nutmegs  and  Mace 

Are  both  obtained  from  the  nutmeg 
tree,  of  which  there  are  three  species — 
Wyristica  fragransy  M,  fatua,  and  M. 
malabarica.  Together,  they  are  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  similar  ij\ 
appearance  to  a  pear  tree,  and  pro- 
duces a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  peach, 
but  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  smooth 
sxtemally.  The  outer  fleshy  part  of 
this  is  the  pericarp,  and  this  when 
ripe  separates  into  two  longitudinal 
sections,  within  which  lies  the  seed 
proper,  or  nutmeg,  enclosed  in  two 
coats,  besides  the  mace,  which  fills  up 
the  space  between  these  and  the  peri- 
carp. The  tree,  known  to  botanists 
as  Myristica  fragrans,  is  cultivated  in 
the  Molucca  Islands,   as  well  as  in 
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Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Penan^, 
the  Island  of  Bourbon,  Bengal,  Mada- 
gascar, and  tiie  West  Indies;  and 
these  trees  produce  the  true  nutmeg  of 
commerce,  which  is  round,  and  of  a 
strong  aromatic  flavour  and  smell.  A 
second  and  inferior  kind,  called  the 
wild  or  false  nutmeg,  is  obtained  from 
HieAfyristica/atua  and  Af.  malabaricay 
growing  in  a  wild  state  ;  and  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  nutmeg 
by  being  longer  and  paler  than  it. 
Mace  is  also  tr$e  or  wild,  according 
as  it  is  obtained  from  either  kind  of 
«  nutm^  tree.  As  imported  into  this 
country,  the  true  mace  is  of  a  golden 
or  orange  yellow,  transparent  and 
homy.  False  or  wild  mace  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  deficient  in  flavour  and 
smell. 

893.  Pimento,  or  Allspice, 

Also  called  Jamaica  pepper,  is  the 
berry  of  a  tree  bearing  the  first  name, 
and  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  it  is  imported  in  bags.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  it,  but  one  only  is 
extensively  used  in  this  country. 

894.  Cloves 
Are  the  flower-buds  of  the  Caryo- 
pkillus  aromaticus,  which  is  grown  in 
the  Molucca  Islands,  Suma^tra,  the 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  Marti- 
nique, and  St.  Vincent.  They  present 
a  peculiar  oblong  appearance,  too  well 
known  to  need  mmute  description, 
with  a  pungent  and  aromatic  taste, 
which  is  highly  agreeable  to  most 
people.  Like  the  other  spices,  cloves 
contain  an  essential  oil,  besides  resin, 
tannin,  and  woody  fibre.  The  oil  is 
extracted  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  is  sold  separately  for  various 
purposes. 

895.  Cinnamon  and  Cassia 

Are  the  bark  of  two  species  of  Cinna^ 
tnomum;  that  producing  the  former 
bearing  the  specific  name  Zeylanicum, 
The  cinnamon  tree  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  Ceylon,  but  sparingly  in  Bombay, 
Malabar,  and  Java.  The  bark,  as 
sold,  is  peeled  irom  the  three-year-oid 
branches,  and  dried  ii\  the  sun ;  and 


its  quality  varies  considerably,  but  its 
external  characters  are  generally  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  Cassia,  or  the  bark 
of  the  Cinnamonium  cassia,  is  brought 
from  China,  Malabar,  Bombay,  and 
the  Mauritius;  it  resembles  the  true 
cinnamon  in  flavour,  though  less  deli- 
cate and  not  so  sweet,  and  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  bitterness.  It 
is  constantly  sul^stituted  for  cinnamon, 
and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other  by  our  ordinary  senses  if  pos- 
sible. The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  not 
much  thicker  than  drawing-paper,  and 
breaks  with  an  uneven  margin,  show- 
ing a  coarse  arrangement  of  its  fibres. 
It  also  consists  of  several  concentric 
layers  of  bark,  one  within  the  other. 
These  are  called  quills,  and  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  with  a  sweet  aromatic 
taste,  unaccompanied  by  any  bitterness 
or  astringency.  Cassia  bark  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  coarser,  and  has 
a  short  fracture  and  smooth  edge.  It 
has  generally  only  one,  or  at  most  two 
quills,  within  the  external  one;  and 
the  taste  is  a  coarse  imitation  of  cinna- 
mon, with  a  strong  tendency  to  leave 
an  astringent  bitter  on  the  tongue.  By 
these  characters  the  bark  of  the  one 
when  whole  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  jother ;  but  when  powdered,  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  is  required  to 
detect  the  imposition,  which  is  exten- 
sively practised ;  and  failing  this,  the 
character  of  the  vendor  is  the  only 
safeguard.  Cassia  buds  are  also  im- 
ported. 

896.  Mixed  Spice, 

As  implied  by  the  name,  is  a  compound 
of  the  various  ordinary  spices,  as  ginger, 
pimento,  cassia,  &c.  It  is  largely  adul- 
terated, and  cannot  therefore  be  recom- 
mended, nor  is  its  use  at  all  required, 
inasmuch  as  the  cook  may  in  all  cases 
use  her  own  judgment  to  g^reater  ad- 
vantage. 

897.  Price  of  Spices. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
prices  of  the  spices  whole  and  ground, 
which  are  generally  kept  by  the  house- 
keeper : — 
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pl\ 

les 

Spices — 

s. 

d. 

Carraway  Seeds,  per  lb.... 

o 

5 

Cinnamon      ...      

3 

6 

Cloves            ...      „ 

I 

2 

^lace      .••     ...       1,         .f. 

5 

O 

Nutmegs        ...      „ 

4 

o 

Pimento         ...      „ 

o 

4 

Mixed,  loose...       „ 

I 

6 

„             per  20Z.  tin 

o 

3 

„            per  Jib. 

o 

6 

Spices,  Ground— 

Carraway  Seeds,  per  lb.   ... 

o 

lO 

Cmnamon       ...      „ 

3 

6 

Cloves            ...      „ 

I 

2 

Mace              ...      ,, 

5 

O 

Nutm^s        ...      „ 

4 

o 

Pimento         •••      „ 

o 

4 

Pepper,  Whole  or  Ground- 

White,  per  lb 

I 

4 

o 

S 

Long          ...        

o 

8 

Pimento      ...        ...        ••• 

o 

4 

White  Pepper,  ground — 

per  I  lb.  tin 

I 

5 

per  2  lb.  tin 

2 

lO 

per  3  lb.  tin 

4 

3 

Black  Pepper,  ground — 

per  I  lb.  tin 

0 

9 

per  2  lb.  tin 

I 

6 

per  3  lb.  tin 

2 

3 

Cayenne,  per  bottle,  i  oz.... 

O 

3 

„               „      2  oz.... 

o 

4i 

Nepaulese        „       i  oz.... 

o 

4 

,,                    ,,         2  OZ.... 

o 

6 

Sub-Sect.    D.  — MISCELLA- 
NEOUS   GROCERIES. 
^.  The  Varieties. 
These  consist  of  rice  (which  is  also 
often  sold  by  the  corn-chandler),  arroW' 
root,   sago,  tapioca,    semolina,    niaca- 
rofti,  vermicdli,  and  various   farina- 
ceous foods,  as  Ums-les'fnois,  soujee,  &c. 

899.  Rice 

Contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch 
and  gummy  matters,  but  very  little  of 
the  nitn^enised  compounds  and  oily 
matter,  as  compared  with  the  cereal 
products  which  have  already  been  ex- 
amined. It  is,  therefore,  only  for  cer- 
tain purposes  that  this  grain  is  useful — 


as,  for  instance,  to  produce  fat ;  and 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  constipate  the 
bowels,  it  is  muc^  employed  when 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  diarrhcea. 
As  obtained  by  mete  thrashing  and 
dressing  the  grain  from  the  straw,  rice 
is  covered  with  a  thin  husk,  and  is 
then  known  as  paddy  in  the  rice- 
growing  countries.  It  is  here  always 
deprived  of  this  husk,  though  often 
imported  in  it,  and  in  this  state  it 
forms  that  well-knoi^'n  article,  rice, 
which  is  ordinarily  distinguished  as 
Carolina  rice  when  of  the  l^t  quality 
imported  from  America,  and  PcUna 
when  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies. 
These  grams  are  ground,  and  then 
known  as  rice-flour,  or  ground-rice, 
which  is  only  used  for  making  pud- 
dings. For  even  if  rice  is  adopted  as 
a  cheap  addition  to  flour  for  making 
bread,  it  is  boiled  whole,  and  not  in  a 
ground  state. 

The  retail  price  of  rice  is  at  present 
as  follows : — 

•    s.    d« 

4 

24 

o 

9 


Patna,  for  Curries,  &c.  per  lb. 
Carolina,  finest 

Giound         

Chicken        percwt.  13 

Rice  Flour  ...  per  packet   o 


91 
If 


900.  Arrowroot 

Is  a  species  of  starch  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  several  plants ;  that  from 
the  Maranta  arundinacea  is  considered 
the  best,  and  is  generally  sold  as  Ma- 
ranta or  West  India  arrowroot,  or 
sometimes  as  Bermuda  or  Jamaica 
arrowroot.  The  arrowroot  obtained 
from  Tacca  oceatuca,  and  from  the 
Manihot  and  Curcuma,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  our  own  potato,  are  vastly 
inferior  to  the  real  Maranta^  by  which 
name  the  arrowroot  from  that  plant 
ought  to  be  designated,  for  the  saJce  of 
distinction. 

901.  Maranta  Arrowroot 

Is  almost  entirely  composed  of  starch- 
granules.  To  the  eye  it  should  be  of 
a  dull  flake-white,  crackling  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger ;  and  when  double 
Us  weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
ctcid  is  poured  upon  it,  it  should  become 
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an  opaque  paste.  By  the  addition  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  to  a  table-spoon- 
lul  of  arxx>wroot  previously  mixed  with 
a  little  cold  water,  it  makes  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  which  becomes  thinner  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
good  quality  of  the  arrowroot  being 
indicated  by  the  time  which  it  occupies 
in  getting  thin.  Potato  arrowroot,  as 
well  as  some  other  inferior  kinds,  when 
mixed  with  a  similar  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric add  to  that  mentioned  above, 
form  a  clear  and  transparait  paste,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  Maranta.  Maranta  arrowroot  is 
adulterated  by  mixing  with  it,  or  sub- 
stituting for  it,  the  inferior  kinds,  or 
sago-mea]«  which,  being  exceedingly 
cheap,  is  very  commonly  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  potato-starch.  The  microscope 
affords  the  best  means  of  detecting 
these  substitutions,  but  the  test  with 
hydrochloric  add  (mentioned  in  last 
paragraph)  is  a  serviceable  one  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

Retail  prices  : —  s.  d. 

Arrowroot,  good,  per  lb.  8d.  to  o  10 
fine  St.  Vincent  ...  I  o 
very  fine  ditto  ...  1  8 
finest  Bermuda    ...    2    o 


>> 


902.  Sago, 

Like  arrowroot,  is  a  kind  of  starch, 
the  produce  of  the  Sagus  fariniferoy  an 
Indian  palm,  of  which  it  is  the  pith — 
waslicd,  to  deprive  it  of  its  cellular 
tissue.  In  order  to  convert  the  paste 
resulting  from  its  admixture  with  water 
into  the  round  granules  in  which  it  is 
imported  into  this  country,  the  pulpy 
matter,  when  half  dry,  is  forced 
through  a  perforated  plate  and  then 
rubbed  into  little  balls.  Its  low  price 
prevents  any  great  fraud  in  substituting 
any  other  farina  for  it. 

The  retail  price  of  the  finest  pearl 
sago  is  from  3d.  to  34d.  per  lb. 

903.  Tapioca 

Is  the  pith  of  tbeil/<7«/Wtree,  washed, 
as  in  the  case  of  sago,  and  converted 
by  art  into  masses  of  a  larger  size,  and 
more  irregular  shape.  It  is  imported 
from  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  and 


is  exceedingly  nutritious  and  agreeable 
to  the  palate  when  flavoured  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  spices,  fruits,  &c.  It 
is  very  wholesome  at  all  periods  of  life, 
and  though  quite  as  nourishing,  yet  it 
does  not  cause  flatulence  or  constipa- 
tion like  rice.  It  is  adulterated  to 
some  extent  with  sago,  potato-starch, 
&C.,  which  can  scarcely  be  detected, 
except  by  the  microscope. 

The  retail  price  of  tapioca  is  from 
8d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

904.  Semolina, 
As  now  sold,  is  a  preparation  from 
wheat-flour,  by  removing  part  of  the 
starch,  as  is  the  case  with  Semola, 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  composition 
to  semolina.  Both  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  and 
converted  by  art  into  small  round 
grains  resembling  sago  ;  yet  it  is  more 
angular  in  the  shape  of  its  granules 
than  that  well-known  artide.  Both 
are  very  nourishing,  and  less  consti- 
pating than  ordinary  wheat-flour. 

The  price  of  semolina,  by  retail,  is 
from  44d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

905.  Macaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Are  but  fine  wheat-flour  mixed  with 
water,  and  forced  through  openings  of 
a  certain  size  to  produce  the  two  varie- 
ties. The  former  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  goose  or  swan-quill,  while  the 
latter  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
crow.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  article,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  that  of  the  flour 
of  which  it  is  made;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Italian  wheat  is  particularly 
adapted  for  the  purpose;  and  hence  . 
macaroni  and  vermicelli  from  Italy 
are  considered  very  superior  to  any 
English  manufacture,  though  I  believe 
considerable  quantities  are  really  made 
in  this  country. 

The  price  of  these  articles  by  retail 
is  about  8d.  per  lb.,  in  boxes  of  5  lb. 
each  as  imported. 

906.  Of  the  Farinaceous  Foods 

Sold  for  infants.  Hard's  is  the  most 
generally  known ;    but  all  are  com- 
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posed  of  wheat-flour,  more  or  less 
pure,  and  bakaij  or  mixed  with  bean 
or  potato-flour,  which  is  no  improve- 
ment. The  price  is  generally  three  or 
four  times  that  of  the  finest  and  most 
genuine  flour,  and  therefore,  as  baking 
generally  costs  a  mere  trifle,  the  public 
are  imposed  upon  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  may  readily  furnish  them- 
selves with  an  equally  good  article  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

907.  Isinglass 
Is  procured  from  various  parts  of 
various  fish ;  but  the  true  kind  is  made 
from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.  Spurious  isinglass  is  obtained 
from  the  intestines  of  the  cod,  and 
called  ribbon  isinglass.  Isinglass 
consists  of  gelatine,  more  or  less  pure 
according  to  the  quality.  It  is  im- 
ported from  Russia,  Brazil,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  first  of 
tliese  is  far  the  best  in  quality,  whilst 
that  from  Brazil  is  very  impure,  and  fit 
only  for  the  brewer  or  renner.  Isin- 
glass is  imported  in  the  forms  known 
as  best^  secondsy  and  thirds  leaf-isin- 
glass;  purse  isinglasSy  long  aff^  short 
staple  isin^assy  which  all  require  solu- 
tion and  cleaiino^,  as  well  as  further 
preparation  for  the  market,  when  in- 
tended for  culinary  purposes.  Leaf- 
isinglass  is  chiefly  obtained  from  tiie 
great  sturgeon  {Acipenser  huso)y  and  is 
that  from  which  the  best  isinglass  is 
prepared.  Each  leaf  is  generally 
about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  in  weiglit, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  rollers 
worked  by  steam,  which  spread  it  out 
into  a  thin  ribbon,  and  it  is  then  cut  by 
a  rapidly-revolving  cutting-machine 
into  the  flne  shreds  in  which  state  it  is 
sold.  When  dry  it  is  semi-transparent, 
but  on  contact  with  water  it  soon 
becomes  opaque  and  swells,  and  dis- 
solves slowly  in  it,  leaving  a  very 
slight  residuum  of  cellular  membrane, 
so  thin  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
without  a  very  careful  examination. 
Russian  isinglass  makes  a  trans- 
parent jelly  when  cold,  but  that 
from  Brazilian  isinglass  is  somewhat 
milky. 


908.  The  Adulteration  of- Isin- 
glass 

Is  chiefly  by  substituting  the  inferior 
qualities  for  the  superior;  or,  again, 
gelatine  for  the  common  kinds  of  isin- 
glass. To  understand  this  the  follow- 
vag  article  must  be  examined. 

909.  Gelatine 

Is  extracted  from  the  bones  and  hoofs 
of  the  ox  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in 
some  cases  the  horse,  by  boiling  them 
in  water  at  a  high  temperature  obtained 
by  pressure.  Refuse-skins,  leather- 
cuttings,  and  cod-sounds  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  fact, 
anything  containing  gelatine,  which  at 
any  particular  time  can  be  purchased 
at  a  low  rate.  These  make  a  jelly 
more  or  less  pure,  which  is  strained 
and  bleached,  and  then  dried  in  thin . 
lamina,  and  cut  into  shreds  by  a 
machine.  These  shreds,  however,  are 
not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  isinglass, 
inasmuch  as  the  gelatine  having  no 
cellular  membrane  to  hold  it  together, 
and  its  molecules  also  being  of  a 
coarser  size,  will  not  cohere  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  same  degree  of  sub- 
division as  isinglass. 

910.  The  Distinguishing  Features 
of  Isinglass  and  Gelatine. 

To  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  Dr.  H assail  gives  the  following 
directions,  which  are  sufficient,  I 
believe,  for  the  ordinary  observer,  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  effects  of 
fraud  upon  his  pocket  :— 

"The  Shreds  of  Isinglass  when 
immersed  in  cold  water  become  white, 
opaque,  soft,  and  swollen.  The 
swelling  is  equal  in  all  directions,  so 
that  when  viewed  with  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope  (an  ordinary  lens)  they 
appear  more  or  less  quadrangular.  In 
boiling  water  they  dissolve  nearly 
without  residue.  The  smell  of  the 
dissolved  binglass,  when  hot,  is  some- 
what fishy,  but  not  unpleasant.  The 
moistened  shreds,  or  the  solution, 
exhibit  to  test-paper  a  neutral,  or 
faintly  alkaline,  and  rarely  a  slightly 
icid,  re-action.     In  acetic  add  they 
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swell  up,  and  become  soft  and  jelly- 
like, the  greater  part  of  the  structure 
being  lost.  Lastly,  according  to  Dr. 
Lctheb^,  '  the  ash  which  results  from 
the  inaneration  of  good  Russian  isin- 
glass is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  it 
contains  but  a  small  portion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  never  amounts  to 
more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  isinglass 
used.' 

"The  shreds  of  gelatine,  on  the 
contrary,  when  plaiced  in  cold  water, 
swell  up,  acquire  increased  trans- 
parency, and  become  translucent  and 
glass-like.  The  form  which  they 
take  in  swelling  is  peculiar ;  they  do 
not,  like  those  ot  isinglass,  swell 
equally,  and  remain  quadrilateral,  but 
become  expanded,  flat,  and  ribbon- 
like, the  broad  surfaces  corresponding 
to  the  incised  margins.  The  dry 
threads  on  the  uncut  surfaces  fre- 
quently present  a  peculiar  shining 
lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel.  In 
boiling  water  the  shreds  do  not  entirely 
dissolve,  but  in  most  cases  a  copious 
deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
The  smell  of  the  hot  infusion  is  like 
that  of  glue,  and  therefore  disagree- 
able. The  moistened  filaments  or  the 
solution  of  gelatine  usually  exhibit  a 
strong  acid  re-action  ;  this,  in  some 
cases,  is  due  to  the  substances  used  in 
bleaching  it.  Immersion  in  dilute 
acetic  acid  hardens  gelatine.  Lastly, 
according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  the  ash  is 
different  from  that  of  isinglass  in 
amount,  colour,  and  composition : 
100  grains  of  gelatine  give  from 
2.3  to  2.6  grains  of  ash,  which  is 
lohitfy  and  contains  much  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  some  chlorides  and 
sulphates." 

911.   Utility  of  Gelatine. 

As  now  manufactured,  the  superior 
samples  of  gelatine  are  as  good  as 
isinglass  for  some  purposes,  though  in- 
ferior to  it  for  making  some  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  jellies,  blanc- 
mange, &C.  Its  comparatively  low 
price,  however,  induces  many  people 
to  adopt  its  use  for  all  purposes  for 
which  isinglass  is  ordered  in  the  cook- 
ing receipts. 


912.  The  Prices. 

The  retail  price  of  best-picked  or 
coarse-cut  Russian  isinglass  is  i6s.  per 
pound ;  Brazil,  7s. ;  and  gelatine, 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  pound. 


Sub-Sect.  E.— DRIED  AND 

CANDIED   FRUITS. 

913.  Dried  Fruits, 

Which  are  sold  by  the  grocers,  consist 
of  almonds^  raishts,  currants,  fi^s, 
prunes,  Normandy  pippins,  and  candied 
fruit  of  various  kinds,  as  lemon, 
orange,  &c 

914.  Almonds, 

Both  sweet  and  bitter,  are  the  kernels 
of  two  closely-allied  varieties  of  stone- 
fruit  trees.  The  tree  is  very  similar  to 
the  peach  tree,  but  the  fruit,  instead  of 
being  fleshy,  is  shrivelled  and  dry. 
The  stone  enclosing  the  almond  is  also 
not  so  hard  as  the  peach-stone,  but 
spongy,  and  readily  cracked.  Both 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  consist  of  a 
large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  contained 
in  a  substance  made  up  of  gum,  albu- 
men, sugar,  and  woody  fibre  ;  but  the 
bitter  almond  has  also  elements  which, 
by  distillation,  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  essential  oil  of  a  highly 
poisonous  nature.  Sweet  almonds  are 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Barbary.  Those  called 
Jordan  are  the  best,  being  longer  and 
flatter,  with  a  thinner  and  paler  cuticle 
to  the  kernel.  Almonds  al-e  either 
used  for  dessert  in  their  shells,  or 
deprived  of  them  by  cracking,  and  of 
their  skins  by  immersion  in  hot  water 
and  a  little  friction,  when  they  are  said 
to  be  blanched.  In  this  state  they  are 
also  used  for  confectionery,  &c.  Bitter 
almonds  are  only  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  essential  oil  which  is  em- 
ployed for  flavouring  custards,  &c.  ; 
but  it  is  highly  poisonous,  if  not  em- 
ployed with  great  discretion. 

915.  Raisins 

Are  merely  grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  or 
by  stove -heat.     The  former,    called 
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raisins  of  the  sun,  are  the  most  highly 
prized  ;  but  many  sold  as  such  are  not 
entirely  dried  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  best  Spanish,  sold  as 
"Muscatels,"  or  ** Valencias,"  are 
dried  and  packed  with  great  care. 
Smyrna  raisins  also  fetch  a  high  price. 
The  common  raisins  aredried  in  stoves, 
and  are  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
refuse  matter  and  dirt. 

916.  Currants 

Are  grapes  of  a  smaller  size,  dried  in 
a  similar  manner.  They  are  imported 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  in  large  quan- 
tities, packed  in  casks.  In  consequence 
of  the  disease  so  prevalent  among  the 
grape-vines,  both  raisins  and  currants 
have  latterly  risen  very  considerably  in 
price. 

917.  Figs, 

As  sold  in  the  grocer's  shop,  are  the 
dried  fruit  of  the  fig  tree.  The  fig  is 
a  very  luscious  fruit  when  eaten  green, 
and  when  dried  it  is  almost  as  sweet 
as  su^r  itself.  It  is  slightly  laxative, 
and  IS  given  extensively  for  that 
purpose  to  children.  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Turkey  are  the  chief  sources  of 
this  fruit,  the  last  being  the  most 
prized. 

918.  Pranes    and  French  Plums 

Are  both  the  dried  fruit  of  varieties  of 
the  plum  tree.  These  are  imported 
from  France  and  Portugal  in  boxes, 
carefully  packed,  and  are  solely  used 
for  the  dessert. 

919.  Normandy  Pippins 

Are  apples  dried  in  France  by  the  aid 
of  stove-heat,  until  they  have  the  ap- 
pe«»rance  of  leather.  They  require 
Slewing  in  syrup,  and  are  then  highly 
prized  for  the  dessert. 

920.  Candied  Fruit 

Consists  of  fruit  boiled  in  strong  synip, 
and  then  dried.  Lemons,  oranges, 
citrons,  &c.,  are  prepared  in  this  wa)i, 
and  sold  by  the  grocers,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  flavour  of  puddings 
and  sweetmeats. 


921.  Prices  of  Dried  Candied 

Fruits. 
The  following  are  the  retail  prices  of 
this  description  of  groceries  : — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Per  lb. 

Fine  New  Valencia  Raisins  5d.  to  o    6 

Finest  Selected  do.  ;  all  large  o    7 

Currants,  good        o    4 

14  lbs.  for  4s.  6d. 

Fine  New  Currants o    5 

14  lbs.  for  5s.  6d. 
Finest  New,  very  bold  choice 

fruits     o    6 

14  lbs.  for  6s.  6d. 

Fine  Sultanas o    S 

Finest  New  ditto,  very  bright  .  o  10 

Bitter  Almonds       2    o 

Fine  New  Citron  Peel    i    4 

Mixed  Peel,  best,  new  is.  and  I    2 
Finest  Messina  Lemons,    per 

dozen    i    o 

DESSERT  FRUITS. 

Per  lb. 

Imperial  French  Plums i    6 

Ditto,  in  2  lb.  bottles,  best, 

per  bottle     3    ^ 

Ditto,  in4lb.  bottles,  per  bottle  6    o 
Selected  Muscatels,  m  8  lb., 
12  lb.,  and    24  lb.   boxes, 

from Is.  od.  to  I    4 

Fine  Eleme  Figs     o    8 

Finest  ditto      o  10 

Fine  ditto,  in  boxes          is.  to  i     6 
French  Plums  and  Prunes,  for 
stewing  and  for    Puddings, 

Tarts,  &c.                  6d.  and  o    9 

Finest  Jordan  Almonds 3    o 

Fine  ditto                          2s.  to  2    6 

Crystallized  Greengages 2    6 

Ditto  Cherries 2    6 

Ditto  Mixed  Fruits 2    6 


Sect.  II.— VEGETABLES, 
CULTIVATED  AND  UN- 
CULTIVATED. 

922.  The  Chief  Markets  in  London 

For  vegetables  and  fruit  are  those  of 
Covent-garden,  Portman,  Farringdon, 
the  Borough,  and  Spitalfields.  The 
first  of  these  nearly  equals  in  amount 
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all  the  others,  and  holds  a  wholesale 
market  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturaays,  beginning 
as  early  as  three  or  four  o'clock ;  and 
on  the  intervening  mornings,  as  well  as 
after  the  wholesale  market,  being 
ready  to  accommodate  those  who 
require  any  quantity,  however  small,  of 
vegetables  or  fruit.  Here  are  sold  all 
the  choice,  because  out  of  season, 
v^;etables  and  fruits,  at  extravagant 
prices,  as  well  as  the  best  qualities  in 
season  as  they  each  come  on.  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  elsewhere  to 
obtain  peas  of  fine  flavour,  or  other 
niceties  of  the  kitchen-garden,  here  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  the  proper 
price  and  they  are  forthcoming.  Port- 
man  market  is  yearly  growing  in  im- 
portance, in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased density  of  the  neighbourhood 
aroimd  it,  and  its  distance  from 
Govent-garden,  but  has  chiefly  a  retail 
trade  in  vegetables.  Farringdon  is  a 
very  poor  market,  and  is  scarcely  more 
than  an  apology  Ifor  one,  this  and  the 
latter  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
Covent-garden. 

923.  Kinds  of  Vegetables  Gene- 
rally Sold. 

The  following  list  comprises  the 
vegetables  which  are  generidly  to  be 
met  with  in  their  season,  in  the  mar- 
kets and  shops  throughout  England  : — 
1st.  Vegetables  for  Boiling — as, 
potatoes^  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  brocoli, 
onions,  turnips^  carrots,  parsnips,  peas, 
broad-beans,  French-beans,  vegetable- 
marrow,  artichokes,  asparagus,  seakcde, 
and  rhubarb.  2nd.  SALADS  —  as, 
radishes,  lettuces,  celery,  endive,  cucum- 
bers, watercress,  mustard-and-cress. 
3rd.  Herbs,  fresh  and  dried — as, 
mint,  thyme,  &c.  Besides  which  may 
be  enumerated,  4th.,  Vegetables 
FOUND  IN  A  Wild  State  —  as, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  &c. 


Sub-Sect.  A.— BOILING  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

924.  Potatoes 

Form  the  staple  of  the  boiled  vege- 
tables of   tliis  country,   being  found 


upon  the  table  of  all  classes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Originally  they 
came  from  Virginia,  but  now  they  are 
completely  naturadized  throughout 
Europe,  and  form  a  chief  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  orders  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Scotland.  The  culture 
of  the  potato,  and  its  varieties,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Gardening, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider 
it  under  the  three  kinds  in  which  it 
comes  to  market,  namely,  as,  forced, 
new  or  early,  and  old  or  late  potatoes, 

925.  Starch 

Is  the  substance  which  forms  the 
largest  part  of  the  solid  materials  com- 
posing the  potato,  being,  on' the  ave- 
rage, 15  or  16  per  cent.  ;  while  the 
remaining  albumen,  mucilage,  and 
woody  matter,  together,  only  compose 
about  12  per  cent.  Of  the  raw  potato, 
therefore,  rather  more  than  one  quarter 
only  is  solid  nutritive  matter,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  is  water,  and 
consequently  perfectly  useless  in  the 
shape  of  food.  Thus,  while  bread 
consists  of  water  to  the  extent  of  only 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its 
weight,  the  raw  potato,  which 
is  often  substituted  for  it,  has  nearly 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water ; 
and  is,  besides,  almost  entirely  de- 
ficient in  nitrogenized  principles,  so 
that  it  requires  an  extra  supply  of 
animal  food,  to  be  mixed  with  it,  to 
that  which  will  make  oatmesd  or 
wheaten-fiour  fit  for  the  support  of 
maa. 

926.  Forced  Potatoes 

Are  raised  in  hot-beds,  under  glass, 
and  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  bring 
them  above  the  reach  of  economical 
people;  and  as  the  quality  is  not  good, 
but  always  more  or  less  watery,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  table,  except  their  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  price. 

927.  Early  or  New  Potatoes 

Are  those  which  first  develop  their 
tubers  in  the  open  air.  They  are 
more  or  less  watery  or  waxy,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  ripe  potato,  and  are 
not  very  digestible  to  a  delicate 
stomach;  but  to  a  strong  one  they 
form  an  agreeable  variety,  and  they 
are  suf&ciently  easy  of  solution  to  make 
them  available  without  injury.  As 
they  are  dug  up  before  they  are  ripe, 
they  do  not  keep  many  days,  but  they 
are  better  for  being  exposed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Many  of  them  are  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Belgium, 
but  even  these  reach  the  London  market 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  of 
their  being  dug,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
When  first  brought  to  market  they 
sell  for  six  times  the  price  of  the  old 
potato  ;  but  by  the  end  of  Tune,  they 
may  generally  be  obtained  for  little,  if 
any,  more  than  the  current  rate  of  the 
produce  of  the  last  year. 

928.  The  Old  or  Late  Potato 

Is  the  mature  tuber,  which  is  dug  up 
after  the  stalks  are  dead,  and  stored 
for  winter  use.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  which  has 
destroyed  so  many  potatoes  of  late 
years,  there  is  always  a  great  doubt 
about  this  crop,  and  however  abundant 
they  may  be  in  the  autumn,  it  does 
not  alwa3rs  follow  that  the  supply  will 
last  through  the  winter.  It  is  chiefly 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  in  the  long  run  it  is  better  to 
lay  in  a  winter's  stock  of  potatoes, 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this, 
or  to  buy  them  **  from  hand  to  mouth." 
In  all  cases,  whether  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  they  are  worth  considerably 
less  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  winter 
and  spring ;  and  for  a  very  good 
reason,  because  a  certain  number 
always  decay;  and,  in  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
storing  them.  Potatoes,  when  exposed 
to  light  and  moisture,  or  to  the  latter 
only,  throw  out  fibrous  roots,  and  also 
leaf-stalks,  and  consequently  lose  sub- 
stance and  weight.  Hence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  these  agents  by  burying 
the  potatoes  underground,  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  moisture  by  thatch- 
ing, or  otherwise  covering  in  the  heap, 
or  else  to  deposit  them  in  barrels  in 


a  dark  and  dry  cellar,  and  cover  them 
with  perfectly  dry  sand.  But,  with 
every  precaution,  the  potato  will  shoot 
out  its  radicles  soon  after  Christmas  ; 
and  it  is  seldom  tliat  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  potatoes  buried 
in  the  autumn  can  be  produced  fit  for 
the  market  in  the  spring.  Very  often 
one-third  of  sound  potatoes  is  the 
residue,  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
disease  is  rife  none  are  left,  and  the 
holder  has  nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  incurred  through- 
out the  cultivation  and  storing  of  his 
stock,  which  he  fancied  worth  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Besides  these  reasons 
for  avoiding  a  winter's  store,  there  is 
also  the  consideration,  that  when  there  is 
a  large  stock  there  is  little  or  no  check 
upon  consumption.  If  the  cook  is 
obliged  to  come  to  her  mistress  for  a 
weekly  supply,  the  latter  knows  what 
is  used,  and  can  stop  any  extravagance 
as  soon  as  it  takes  place ;  but  pa.  the 
other  plan,  she  does  not  very  often 
find  out,  until  too  late,  that  her  servants 
have  been  using  her  potatoes  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  bring  the  stock  to  an  end 
in  February  or  March  which  she  ex- 
pected ought  to  have  lasted  till  June. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  where 
potatoes  are  bought,  and  unless  a  very 
careful  supervision  is  exercised,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  more  economical  to  buy 
them  weekly  than  to  lay  in  a  supply 
for  the  winter;  though  at  the  same 
time,  in  those  years  when  they  keep 
well,  and  with  good  opportunities  for 
storing  them,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
they  may  often  be  obtained,  indnding 
all  expenses  of  storing  and  waste,  at 
little  more  than  half  the  price  by  re- 
talL  But  taking  the  average  loss  by 
disease  and  other  causes,  I  think  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  method 
here  advocated. 

929.   Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and 

Broccoli 

Come  next  to  potatoes  in  point  of 
general  utility,  the  quantity  consumed 
being  enormous.  From  the  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  which  they  con- 
tain, they  are  very  useful  in  building 
up  the  muscular  system,  and  they  are 
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therefore  veil  fitted  for  those  who 
take  active  exercise;  but  for  delicate 
stomachs  they  are  too  strong,  and 
produce  flatulence,  and  indigestion. 
The  flowery  parts  of  the  cauliflower 
and  broccoli  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  they  may  generally  be  eaten 
with  impunity  by  all  but  confirmed 
dyspeptics ;  but  even  in  them  the  stalk 
is  full  of  nitrogenized  matter,  and  very 
liable  to  produce  indigestion.  Summer 
cabbage  is  very  nourishing,  and  when 
well-boiled  tolerably  digestible ;  it  is 
a  close-hearted  cabbage,  but  it  does 
not  run  to  any  great  size.  Red  cabbage 
is  grown  for  pickling  only.  Savoy 
ccMage  is  also  dose-hearted,  but  its 
leaves  are  very  wrinkled,  so  that  they 
do  not  lie  upon  each  other  like  the 
ordinary  sorts.  They  are  in  season  all 
the  winter,  but  are  not  considered 
tender  till  after  the  first  frost.  Brussels 
grouts  are  the  small  secondary  buds 
from  a  species  of  savoy,  which  are 
thrown  out  after  the  first  heads  have 
been  cut,  and  they  are  laigely  used 
and  highly  prized  by  most  classes  in 
London,  where  they  form  a  standing 
vegetable  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter  and  the  early  spring.  The 
cttuliflawer  and  broccoli  are  much  alike, 
the  chief  difference  to  a  casual  observer 
beii^  in  the  season  during  which  each 
is  prevalent.  Some  few  cauliflowers 
come  to  a  head  in  June,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  do  not  reach  perfection  until 
July  and  August,  and  by  September 
they  become  scarce.  Broccoli,  on  the 
other  hand,  come  into  season  after 
cauUflowers  are  at  an  end,  and  last 
throughout  the  winter,  so  that  one  or 
the  other  may  be  had  from  June  till 
March.  The  cow-cabbage  b  now  grown 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  London, 
being  in  good  condition  throughout 
the  winter,  and  sold  at  a  very  low 
price.  It  is,  however,  very  rank  in 
flavour,  and  only  calculated  for  the 
strongest  stomach,  though  full  of 
nourishment.  The  Scotch  kales  and 
other  kales,  or  curly  greens,  are  in 
season  during  the  winter,  and  serve  to 
make  a  variety  for  those  who  are  fond 
of  green  vegetables.  Spinach  is  used 
in  the  same  way  as  greens,  and  is  an 


excellent  variety  of  this  sort  of  vege- 
table, being  in  season  during  the  spring 
and  early  winter. 

930.  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  and 
Sea- kale 

Form  a  group  of  delicacies  which  are 
only  served  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  tolerably  high  prices  for  their 
v^etables.  They  are  all  very  nourish- 
ingand  digestible.  Artichokes  are  of  two 
kinds,  separated  from  each  other  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  :  one  of  them, 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resembles 
the  sunflower  and  dahlia  in  its  growth 
above  ground,  and  produces  tubers 
like  the  potato  beneath  the  earth, 
which  form  the  part  used  in  cooking. 
They  are  sweet,  nourishing,  and  mild, 
but  the  flavour  is  not  universally  ad- 
mired. The  true  artichoke,  the  aspara- 
guSf  and  the  sea-kale  are  eaten  as 
delicacies;  the  two  latter  being  con- 
sidered peculiarly  fitted  for  invalids. 
Sea-kale  is  always  bleached  under 
pots,  and  being  an  early  vegetable,  is 
prized  on  that  account.  Asparagus 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring, 
and  is  generally  cut  as  soon  as  it  shows 
its  head,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
the  bleached  part  is  always  hard  and 
stringy,  while  the  green  head  is  tender 
and  full  of  flavour.  It  is,  therefore, 
becoming  more  the  custom  to  wait 
till  the  head  is  well  above  ground 
before  cutting  it,  and  then  not  to  carry 
the  knife  far  beneath  the  earth,  where- 
by also  damage  is  often  done  to  other 
shoots. 

931.  Rhubarb 

Is  cultivated  largely,  in  a  similar  way 
to  sea-kale,  and  forced  in  early  spring 
under  pots,  for  the  sake  of  afibrding  a 
material  for  puddings  and  tarts.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  rather 
as  a  fruit  than  a  vegetable,  which, 
however,  it  really  is.  The  large  giant 
rhubarb  is  now  a  good  deal  out  of 
favour,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a 
smaller  pink  variety,  which  is  full  of 
rich  juice,  and  makes  better  tarts,  &c., 
than  its  gigantic  rivaL 
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932.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 

Turnips 

Are  all  roots  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  though  difTering  in  form  and 
colour.  The  first  two  are  stored  for 
use  during  the  winter,  and  are  much 
valued  as  vegetables  ;  as  also  is  the 
last,  but  the  variety  of  it  suited  to  the 
table  will  not  keep  long  out  of  the 
j^round,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  time  that  the  frost 
sets  in  until  May,  when  the  young 
turnips  first  come  in.  Turnip-tops 
also  form  a  valuable  green  dish,  when 
gathered  at  the  proper  age,  and  in  the 
early  spring.  Those  grown  later  than 
May  are  strong  and  scarcely  fit  for 
food.  Beet-root  is  grown  in  England 
for  human  food,  but  it  is  eaten  cold, 
more  as  a  salad  than  as  a  vegetable. 

933.  Onions 
May  be  considered  as  a  seasoning, 
rather  than  as  a  vegetable,  though 
sometimes  stewed  alone.  They  are 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country, 
and  also  imported  from  abroad,  as 
Portugal  onions^  large  and  free  from 
strong  flavour,  and  well  calculated  for 
stewing.  Young  onions  are  drawn  for 
flavouring  salads  in  the  spring.  The 
leek  is  closely  allied  to  the  onion,  but 
has  a  small  bulb,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  Irish  stews,  and  by  the  Welsh  in 
place  of  onions  generally.  Garlic, 
cfuvesy  and  shalots  are  not  extensively 
used  in  English  cookery;  but  small 
quantities  are  sometimes  introduced 
into  made-dishes. 

934.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Vegetable 

Marrow 

Are  seeds  which  ^re  boiled  in  a  green 
state,  and  used  as  vegetables,  some 
without  their  pods,  as  the  pea  and 
broad-bean,  and  others  with  them,  as 
the  French  bean  and  vegetable  marrow. 
They  are  all  very  nourishing  and  some 
very  digestible,  as  the  marrow  and 
French  bean  ;  but  broad  beans  are 
very  strong  food,  and  so  are  peas, 
except  when  young.  French  beans, 
also,  ought  to  be  used  when  young, 
and  are  hard  and  stringy  at  a  later 


period.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  sorts  of  peas  sold  in  the  market, 
some  of  them  being  only  the  common 
field-pea,  devoid  of  fine  flavour,  hard 
and  indigestible.  Others  grown  in 
the  garden,  of  good  sorts,  are  full  of 
rich  meal  and  fine  flavour,  soft,  and 
easily  digested.  The  purchaser  will 
therefore  take  care  to  deal  with  those 
only  who  will  supply  a  pea  of  a  good 
sort,  and  at  the  proper  age.  The  white 
French  beans  dried,  csuled  haricots, 
are  used  largely  abroad,  boiled  and 
served  as  a  vegetable;  but  they  are 
not  much  liked  in  this  country.  Peas 
are,  however,  extensively  used  in  a  dry 
state  for  pea-soup  and  pease-pudding. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— SALADS. 
935.  Lettuce 

Forms  the  chief  component  part  of 
the  salads  of  this  country  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  lettuces  now  grown ; 
but  the  two  chief  groups  are  the 
cabbage  and  the  cos-lettuce,  the  former 
coming  into  season  in  the  early  spring, 
the  latter  during  the  summer.  The 
district  round  London  is  celebrated  for 
its  lettuces,  and  some  are  of  a  great 
size,  and  with  a  beautiful  white  heart 
and  fine  flavour.  There  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  anodyne  powder  in 
them,  which  is  sometimes  useful  when 
taken  at  night  by  bad  sleepers.  The 
lettuce  is  one  of  our  most  digestible 
salads,  and  very  wholesome  to  those 
who  are  much  confined  to  meat  and 
bread,  for  whom  it  forms  a  usefiil 
change. 

936.  The  Endive 

Is  a  winter  plant,  and  therefore  of  use 
as  a  salad  at  that  time,  but  not  ec^ual 
in  flavour  to  the  lettuce.  It  requires 
bleaching  by  covering  up  with  an 
earthen  pot,  or  storing  it  in  a  dark 
cellar,  before  it  is  fit  for  eating,  as  in 
the  unbleached  state  it  is  highly  bitter 
to  the  taste. 

937.  Radishes 

Are  roots  growing  in  two  forms — the 
long   and    the  tumip-radishy    much 
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resembling  the  carrot  and  turnip  in 
their  form  and  composition  ;  but  con- 
taining a  sharp  and  pungent  fluid 
which  renders  them  well  fitted  to 
stimulate  the  stomach  to  digest  other 
food,  and  they  are  therefore  used 
largely  as  an  addition  to  it.  They  are 
wholesome  to  most  people,  though 
much  too  strong  and  indigestible  for 
a  weak  stomach.  Horseradish  is  a 
different  plant  altogether,  and  only 
used  to  be  eaten  with  roast-beef  and 
some  other  kinds  of  rich  food.  Celay 
is  extensively  eaten  as  a  winter  salad  in 
this  coimtry,  and  in  the  absence  of 
lettuce  is  valuable  as  the  most  easily 
procured  of  all  those  which  will  bear 
our  winters.  It  is  also  stewed  and 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Cucumbers  are 
forced  in  hot-beds  for  those  who 
can  afTord  the  price  at  which  they  are 
sold  in  the  early  season,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  large  quantities 
are  brought  to  market  which  are  grown 
in  the  open  air  and  sold  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  They  are,  however, 
rather  an  indigestible  food  to  most 
people,  esp)ecially  when  eaten  in  large 
quantities  as  a  corrective  for  rich  diet, 
as  salmon,  lamb,  &c. 

938.  Watercress  and  Mustard- 

and-Cress 

Are  especially  wholesome  when  young 
and  tender ;  but  the  first  of  them  is 
sometimes  very  old  and  tough  before  it 
is  brought  to  market.  Enormous 
quantities  are  grown  near  London,  in 
beds  supplied  with  water  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  richly  furnished  with  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter  fit 
for  its  nourishment  Cresses  are  all 
highly  antiscorbutic,  and  though  not 
very  nourishing,  yet  they  freshen  the 
stomach,  and  in  that  way  do  great  good 
to  the  whole  system.  Their  use  should 
be  encouraged,  particularly  for  children 
brought  up  in  towns. 


but  form  parts  of  other  dishes,  in  the 
shape  of  what  is  called  seasoning, 
aided  by  some  of  those  already  alluded 
to,  as  onions,  shalots,  &c.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them 
as  consisting  o{ parsley ^  used  also  as  a 
garnish ;  fettnely  only  for  adding  fla- 
vour to  mackerel ;  /»m/,  sage,  and 
thyme  ;  marjoram,  sweet  and  knotted, 
and  basil ;  also  capers,  nasturtium, 
capsicums,  and  tomatoes,  which  are 
grown  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  fla- 
vouring sauces  when  preserved  in 
vinegar ;  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  pickles  than  as  herbs. 


Sub-Sect.    C— HERBS    FOR 
SEASONING. 

939.  The  Varieties. 

The  vegetables  composing  this  group 
2re  not  eaten  as  a  dish  by  themselves, 


Sub-Sect.  D.— VEGETABLES 
FOUND  IN  A  WILD  STATE. 

940;  Mushrooms 

Are  the  most  generally  used  of  those 
few  English  vegetable  substances 
which  are  met  with  in  a  v^ild  state, 
and  as  there  are  several  poisonous 
fungi  very  similar  to  them,  it  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  by 
which  they  may  be  known.  All  the 
fungi  are  very  different  in  their  modes 
of  growth  from  the  ordinary  classes  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  also  very 
much  among  themselves  in  size,  form, 
colour,  and  consistence.  Of  these 
many  are  commonly  called  mushrooms, 
but  the  ordinary  meadow  mushroom' 
{Agaricus  campestris,  Linn.)  has  dis- 
tinctive features,  which  will  presently 
be  described.  Fungi,  in  general,  have 
a  form  more  or  less  resembling  a  para- 
sol, some  are  globular,  others  mem- 
branaceous, tuberous,  or  froth-like. 
They  are  found  of  all  colours,  but  the 
prevailing  hue  is  greyish  white,  or 
yellowish  pink.  Their  consistence  is 
fleshy,  spongy,  gelatinous,  dork-like, 
or  woody,  but  never  herbaceous.  They 
have  neither  leaves  nor  flowers^  and  in 
their  anatomical  structure  they  consist 
entirely  of  cells,  either  of  a  rounded  or 
oblong  shape.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  all  present  minute 
coloured  globules,  which  are  their 
buds  or  reproductive  organs,  ana- 
logous to  the  seeds  of  other  vege- 
tables.    These  globules  are  found  in* 
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ternally — as  in  the  trnffle  and  puff-ball ; 
or  covering  the  entire  surface,  or  in 
laminae  on  the  under  surface— as  in  the 
mushroom ;  or  at  the  openii^  of  tabes 
in  furrows  or  capsules,  or  sometimes 
floating  in  mucilaginous  matter. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  fungi 
are  now  described,  grouped  into  nearly 
one  hundred  genera.  Almost  all 
fungi  are  rapid  in  their  development, 
and  in  this  respect  exceed  other  vege- 
table substances.  They  delight  in 
moist  shady  places,  and  grow  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  some  even  being  de- 
veloped within  the  substance  of  living 
vegetables.  All  have  a  peculiar  odour 
by  which  they  may  be  recognised,  and 
their  taste  is  generally  insipid,  but 
sometimes  acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic ; 
or.  again,  as  in  the  edible  mushrooms, 
ytTf  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Many 
species  have  long  been  used  in  China, 
India,  and  Africa,  and  more  recently 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  paiticu- 
lariy  in  Italy,  where  they  are  consumed 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  cultivated 
to  an  enormous  extent,  one  layer  suc- 
ceeding another  so  as  to  aflford  a  con- 
stant supply.  Many  fungi  are  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  producing  nausea, 
vomiting,  giddiness,  convulsions,  and 
sometimes  death  itself.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  suspected,  from  these  symptoms, 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  it  is 
better  in  all  cases  to  give  an  emetic 
without  loss  of  time,  and  thus  eject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  then  to 
support  the  strength  with  ammonia, 
ether,  or  brandy,  or  a  combination 
of  these.  Of  late  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  England  to  lay  before  the 
public  such  information  as  shall  enable 
any  ordinary  observer  to  distinguish 
the  edible  from  the  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, and  it  has  been  shown  that 
hitherto  a  very  valuable  amount  of 
nitrogenous  fuod  has  been  thrown 
away.  At  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  series  of  well -executed 
coloured  drawings,  made  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith,  of  the  various 
mushrooms,  ftc,  has  been  exhibited 
for  some  years  in  the  Food  Department 
with  a  view  to  encourage  their  use,  and 


I  believe  that  many  intelligent  artizans 
have  profited  lai^ely  by  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  especially  since 
the  removal  of  the  Food  Depaitment 
to  Bethnal  Green.  I  have  also  known 
tourists  among  the  middle  classes  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  experiments 
on  the  culinary  value  of  the  varieties  of 
the  mushroom  tribe  not  hitherto  in 
general  use  here,  but,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, several  accidents  have  occurred 
from  mistakes  made  between  poisonous 
and  edible  species  resembhng  each 
other,  although  fortunately  not  in  any 
case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a 
serious  nature.  An  examination  of 
the  imnexed  illustrations  will  show 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
some  of  the  poisonous  kinds  from  their 
innocent  allies  without  some  farther 
aid  than  is  afforded  by  coloured  plates, 
even  when  so  beautifully  executed  as 
are  those  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith. 
Let  the  reader  compare  fig.  i  with 
fig.  2,  or  fig.  7  with  fig.  i  x,  or  again, 
fig.  19  with  fig.  20,  fig.  25  with  fig.  26, 
27  with  21,  and  lastly  29  with  30, 
when  he  will  be  satisfied  that  in  select- 
ing  any  of  these  for  his  stomach  he  is 
running  a  great  risk,  since  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  edible  and  poisonous 
species  is  too  slight  for  any  but  the 
scientific  eye.  Where,  however,  there 
is  no  poisonous  fungus  resembling  the 
edible  one  presenting  itself,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  fear  partaking  of  it,  and 
if  care  is  taken  to  try  a  small  quantity 
before  eating  a  larger  allowance,  the 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Even 
the  common  meadow  mushroom  has 
several  poisonous  imitators,  but  as  its 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  are  well  known 
to  almost  all  those  who  eat  any  kind 
of  fungus,  it  is  seldom  that  a  mistake 
is  made.  So  also  when  the  subject 
has  been  well  studied  it  is  easy  enough 
to  distinguish  any  species  diat  pre- 
sents itself  and  to  pronounce  its  proper 
scientific  name  with  facility.  In  ttiis 
way  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  who  has 
done  his  utmost  to  encourage  the  gene- 
ral use  of  mushrooms,  is  able  to  testify 
that  he  has  partaken  of  every  knovm 
variety  of  edibii^  mushrooms  with  only 
one  mishap  (very  neariy  fittal  however) ; 
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bat  his  immanities  should  not  be  made 
an  example  to  others  without  their  ac- 
qniring  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge, 
which,  however,  he  is  always  ready  to 
impart,  being  an  enthusiast  in  this  par- 
ticalar  study.  There  are  no  doubt 
nimierous  instances  in  these  days  of 
high  prices  for  animal  food,  in  which  a 
man  with  a  large  fiunily  and  a  very 
limited  income  is  justified  in  running 
some  little  risk  rather  than  bring  up 
his  children  on  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  mtrogenous  food.  To  provide  for 
such  cases,  and  in  order  to  open  the 
eyes  of  others  who  are  thoughtless  in 
following  advice  given  with,  perhaps, 
too  muoi  of  the  ardoar  of  science,  I 
present  the  following  descriptions  of 
those  edible  mushrooms  which  may 
most  safely  be  consumed,  together 
with  those  more  dangerous  ones  which, 
as  in  the  cases  of  those  I  have  alluded 
to  above,  have  each  one  or  more 
poisonous  imitators  from  which  they 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished.  In  the 
various  illustrations  the  poisonous 
kinds  are  distinguished  by  a  green 
labeL  For  the  convenience  of  refer- 
ence to  the  drawings  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (now  at  Bethnal 
Green)  the  nomenclature  used  ther*  is 
adopted. 

Fig.  I.— The  St.  George's  Mush- 
room. 

{AgarUus  gamhostu.) 

Although  I  have  instanced  this 
mushroom  as  closely  resembling  fig.  2» 
yet  it  fortunately  happens  that  A» 
crustuUniformis  differs  in  habitat  and 
season,  being  found  in  woods  during 
the  antumn,  while  A,  gantbosus  is  con- 
fined to  rioh  pastures,  and  to  the 
spring  of  the  year,  about  St.  George's 
Day,  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name.  It  is  found  in  grass,  in  large 
rings,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  4  or  44  inches 
in  diameter.  The  flavour  is  almcist 
Identical  with  the  Meadow  Moshroooa, 
for  which  it  is  gBiwniUy  misl^akm  by 
people. 


This  pgisonont  mnshxoont  has  no 
^ir***"***  English  naiac^  aadniveFoo 


earring  except  daring  the  antumn  in 
woods  (where,  however,  like  A,  gam- 
bams,  it  grows  in  rings),  it  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  that  esculent  if 
this  fact  is  remembered.  It  is  poi- 
sonous, but  not  virulently  so. 

Fig.  s.—ScALY  Mushroom. 
{Agaricus  procerus,) 
This  mnshroom,  deprived  of  its  long 
stalk,  is  often  sold  with  the  Meadow 
and  Horse  Mushrooms  to  make  ketch- 
up, for  which  it  is  very  well  salted, 
when  entire,  it  may  easily  be  recog- 
nised by  its  stalk  beine  longer  than 
the  diameter  of  the  head,  by  the  well- 
marked  ring  on  it,  and  by  its  scaly 
head.  It  grows  chiefly  in  ptttares, 
but  is  also  found  in  open  woods.  like 
the  Meadow  and  Horse  Mushroom,  it 
appears  only  during  the  aotamnai 
months,  with  vei7  rare  exceptions.  It 
resembles  them  in  flavour  and  smell. 
(See  fig.  II,  for  its  nearest  resemblance 
among  the  poisonous  fungi.) 

Fig.  4.--L1LAC-STEMMSD  Mush- 
room. 

{Agaricus  ^sonatus, ) 

This  species  is  so  rare  as  scarcely  to 
require  description,  for  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  run  the  risk  of  mistaking  it 
for  poisonous  fungi  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar colour,  when  only  an  exceptional 
specimen  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Fig.  5.»Thb  Meadow  Mushroom. 
{Agaricus  eamfiestris,) 
This,  the  Common  Mushroom,  is 
found  in  open  pastures,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  having  an  upper  smooth 
surface,  whose cuticular  covering  readily 
peels  off,  leaving  a  fibrous  and  pure 
white  substance  ^neath.  This  covering 
is  white  in  the  young  mushroom,  and 
more  or  less  brownish  in  the  full-grown 
one.  The  under  part  is  a  radiating 
series  4f  laminae,  which  are  pink  iathe 
young  mushroom,  and  become  sdmon- 
coloured,  then  light-brown,  and  after- 
waids  dark-brown,  as  the  imishxoom 
becomes  fuU-grown.  The  whole  is 
supported  upon  a  short  and  thick  foot- 
stalk, varying  in  length  from  a  qOflrter 
of  as  ind&.  (•  three  inches^  oa  mther 
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more.  In  shape  the  mushroom  com- 
mences with  a  resemblance  to  a  nodule 
of  baker's  dough,  nearly  round  and 
smooth.  This  gradually  expands  below 
like  the  opening  of  a  parasol,  but 
more  round  and  doughy,  until  it  has 
spread  out  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
plate,  sometimes  being  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  species,  as 
well  as  the  Horse  Mushroom  (see 
fig.  6),  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
by  the  use  of  what  is  called  mushroom 
spawftf  by  proceeding  in  the  following 
manner,  as  described  in  The  Field  of 
August,  1870,  by  a  very  experienced 
correspondent : — 

"  So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
various  materials  that  may  be  used  to 
form  a  nidus  for  the  spawn,  that  we 
will  only  remark  that  any  material  in 
sufficient  body  to  hold  a  gentle  heat 
for  a  lengthened  period,  so  long  as  it 
is  sufficiently  impregnated  witn  am- 
monia, will  grow  mushrooms.  Hence 
we  have  taken  tree  leaves — oak  and 
beech  principally — and,  soaking  them 
vrith  urine  from  the  stable,  have  got 
them  to  a  strong  heat.  Then  add  about 
a  third  of  any  fresh,  turfy  loam,  sprink- 
ling the  mass,  as  you  turn  it  over,  with 
urine,  and,  with  about  twice  turning 
and  mixing  together  as  intimately  as 
possible,  you  will  have  as  fine  material 
for  a  beid  as  need  be  formed,  only  it 
must  be  put  together  in  sufficient  body 
(say  18  inches  thick)  to  retain  a  gentle 
heat  for  a  lengthened  period.  To  this 
end  it  is  important  that  the  bed  be 
put  together  when  the  materials  are 
m  a  proper  state — that  is,  they  must 
neither  be  wet  nor  dry,  but  must  attain 
that  kind  of  half-dry  condition  when 
active  decomposition  is  almost  impos- 
sible. This  may  be  considered  the 
most  simple  and  primitive  kind  of 
bed,  but  still  it  is  one  that  will  do  good 
service. 

**  As  being  more  readily  accessible 
at  the  present  time,  procure  a  ton  or 
two  of  dung  from  the  stables  of  well- 
fed  horses.  Never  mind  about  a  little 
straw,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
droppings  or  dung  it  contains  the 
better.  Shake  this  well  out,  and 
throw  it  together,  sprinkling  the  dry 


parts,  if  necessary,  as  you  proceed, 
with  urine.  Continue  this,  turning 
twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight,  or,  if 
very  wet,  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  you  will  have 
a  mass  that  may  be  mixed  with  half 
its  quantity  of  dry  loam,  and  then  be 
formed  into  a  bed  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  The  great  point  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mushroom-bed  is  to  get  the 
material  sufficiently  dried  to  prevent 
violent  fermentation,  and  then  it  will 
maintain  a  gentle  heat  for  a  lengthened 
period,  which  is  one  of  the  great  points 
in  mushroom  culture. 

**  A  bed  of  this  material,  if  for  a 
place  without  artificial  means  of  heat- 
ing, should  be  made  eighteen  inches 
thick,  beating  or  treading  the  material 
very  firmly  as  the  work  proceeds.  In 
a  few  days  the  bed  will  have  attained 
a  brisk  heat ;  if  too  hot,  take  a  stake 
as  thick  as  your  wrist,  and,  pointing  it, 
thrust  it  into  the  bed  in  spaces  about  a 
foot  apart.  This  will  allow  the  super- 
fluous heat  to  escape,  so  that  in  a  week 
the  bed  may  be  rammed  over  again, 
and  will  soon  settle  to  a  steady  heat. 
The  temperature  at  the  time  of  spawn- 
ing the  bed  should  not  exceed  80  de- 
grees, and  be  rather  under  than  over 
that  temperature.  We  do  not  approve 
of  the  general  system  of  making  holes 
over  the  bed  in  which  to  put  the 
spawn.  We  prefer  to  remove  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  two  inches  deep  with 
the  rake,  and  then  placing  the  spawn, 
in  pieces  the  size  of  an  e^,  a  foot 
apart ;  we  break  up  two  or  three 
bricks  of  spawn  quite  small,  and  sow 
the  pieces  over  the  bed  like  any  other 
seed.  This  is  patted  down  with  the 
spade,  the  surface  is  returned  and 
made  firm,  and  the  work  of  spawning 
is  completed.  At  this  time  we  lay  a 
mat  or  double  mats,  according  to  the 
temperature  over  the  bed,  and  so  soon 
as  the  heat  has  become  steady — say  a 
week  after  spawning  —  we  earth  the 
bed  two  inches  thick  with  rather  strong 
fresh  loam.  This  at  the  time  of  using 
should  be  rather  warm,  or  if  not,  the 
bed  must  be  covered  down  until  such 
time  as  the  soil  has  attained  the  same 
heat  as  the  bed.     To  maintain  this 
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state  of  uniformity  is  the  next  point, 
and  that  must  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving or  increasing  the  covering  as 
may  be  necessary.  Spavni  varies  as 
to  the  time  it  may  produce  a  crop. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  a  month,  and 
occasionally  double  that  time.  If, 
however,  the  surface  of  the  soil  be- 
comes white  with  spawn,  and  a  gentle 
warmth  remains  in  the  bed,  rest  assured 
mushrooms  will  follow.  The  beds  we 
have  described  we  suppose  to  be  made 
in  any  sheltered  shed  or  cellar,  of 
course  the  more  sheltered  the  more 
certain  the  success.  Last  Nvintcr  the 
bed  nearest  the  outside  wall  in  a  five- 
stalled  stable  was  frozen  for  weeks  to- 
gether, while  the  others  were  in  full 
bearing ;  but  still  so  soon  as  the  sun 
gained  power,  and  heat  increased,  the 
mushrooms  came,  and  the  crop  was 
the  finest  we  ever  saw.  Therefore  we 
say,  if  you  desire  fine  fleshy  mush- 
rooms, do  not  force  them  by  a  high 
temperature.  Give  them  time,  and 
your  crop  will  be  the  heavier  for  the 
delay.  We  will  not  say  more  growers 
fail  from  nursing  than  from  neglect ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  over 
assiduity  is  injurious.  One  other  hint : 
never  use  water  at  a  temperature  of 
less  than  So  degrees  ;  and  if  you  add 
an  ounce  of  salt,  and.fhe  same  of 
guano,  to  each  four-gallon  can  of  water, 
so  much  the  better. 

Forced  mushrooms  are,  however, 
inferior  in  flavour  to  those  wild  grown, 
and  the  only  advantage  in  using  the 
spawn  consists  in  the  early  appearance 
of  the  mushrooms,  and  the  avoidance  of 
danger  in  the  gathering  of  false  fungi 
by  mistake  for  the  true  ones.  The 
large  full-grown  mushroom  is  used  for 
making  ketchup,  the  middle  size  for 
stewing  or  broiling,  and  the  small 
ones,  called  '*  buttons,"  for  pickling. 

Fig.  6.— -The  Horse  Mushroom. 

{Agaricus  arvensis,) 

The  Horse  Mushroom,  still  more 
frequently  than  the  scaly  species,  is 
mixed  with  the  Meadow  Mushroom  ; 
and  this  is  not  surprising  since  it  ex- 
actly resembles  it  in  smell  and  flavour, 
if  not  too  old,  and  is  equally  good  for 


making  ketchup,  though  not  quite  so 
delicate  when  dressed  by  itself.  Its 
buttons  are  most  highly  prized  for 
pickling,  large  numbers  of  them  being 
brought  to  market  throughout  England 
and  Wales  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Meadow 
Mushroom  by  its  more  globular  shape 
when  half  expanded,  by  the  colour  of 
its  gills,  which  are  not  so  pink  or 
salmon-coloured  in  the  early  stages, 
and  when  old  are  almost  black  instead 
of  reddish-brown.  It  grows  to  a  very 
large  size,  flat  as  a  plate,  aiid  is  then 
quite  unfit  for  any  purpose  but  the 
making  of  ketchup.  As  remarked  in 
the  description  of  fig.  $,  its  spawn 
is  often  used  for  forcing. 

Fig.  7.— Plum-Coloured  Mush- 
room. 

{Agaricus  prttnultis. ) 

Though  far  more  common  than  the 
Lilac-Stemmed  Mushroom,  A.  prunu- 
lus  scarcely  deserves  notice  as  a  culi- 
nary object.  It  slightly  resembles  the 
St.  George's  (fig.  i)  in  appearance, 
but  as  it  occurs  in  autumn,  while  the 
former  is  a  spring  fungus,  the  one  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

Fig.  8. — Hairy  Dog's-Dung 
Mushroom. 

( Coprintis  comatta, ) 

The  above  name  by  which  this 
mushroom  is  distinguished  in  the  coun- 
Xrj  is  so  very  descriptive  of  its  ap- 
pearance when  gathered  and  aban- 
doned, that  I  cannot  refuse  to  insert 
it,  although  it  will  scarcely  serve  to 
render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
It  is  found  in  rich  pastures  in  the 
autumn,  or  in  the  long  grass  of  lanes 
and  country  roads.  Its  aspect  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  sufficiently  described 
by  the  coloured  drawing  annexed.  In 
flavour  it  is  rich  in  the  true  mushroom 
taste. 

Fig.  9. — Agaricus  phaJloides, 

I  am  not  ai^'are  that  this  poisonous 
mushroom  is  known  by  any  English 
name  in  rural  districts.  Its  white 
gills,  its  shape,  as  well  as  the  greenish- 
yellow  colour  of  its  head,  and  the 
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matrix  investing  its  foot-stalk,  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  edible  varieties 
resembling  it.  It  occurs  in  woods 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  especially  after  rains. 

Fig.  la — Agaricus  Xfemalis. 

This  is  another  unnamed  poisonous 
mushroom,  resembling  A,  phalloides, 
except  that  the  greenish-yellow  colour 
is  absent  It  may  ako  be  distinguished 
from  that  fungus  by  its  appearance  in 
the  spring  only. 

Fig.  II.— Wood  Mushroom. 

{Agaricus  ftrtUis. ) 

Fortunately  the  habitat  of  this  very 
poisonous  mushroom  being  confined  to 
woods  and  forests,  it  can  scarcely  be 
gathered  and  sold  as  an  edible  one 
except  intentionally  ;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  oDtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  its  sale  a  commercial  success,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  mistake  about  it 
arises.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
Scaly  Mushroom,  for  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  as  that  species 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  open 
clearings  of  woods.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  want  of  scales,  by  the  greater 
flatness  of  the  head,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ring  from  the  stalk,  and 
of  the  true  mushroom  smell.  The 
knowledge  of  the  slight  resemblance 
between  the  two  ought,  however,  ta 
taboo  the  use  of  the  Scaly  Mushroom 
if  found  in  woods,  unless  it  has  been 
carefully  recognised  by  an  experienced 
person. 

Fig.  12.— Fairy-Ring  Cham- 
pignon. 
{Marasmius  oreadesJ) 

The  Champignon  {Agarieus  pra- 
tensiSf  Linn.)  is  very  similar  to  the 
common  mushroom  of  small  size,  in 
all  respects,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
laminae,  which  are  cream-coloured  in- 
stead of  pink.  It  iS|  however,  so  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  poisonous 
kinds  of  fungi  popularly  known  as 
toad-stools^  that  it  is  seldom  ventured 
upon  in  this  country.  The  Champig 
non  grows  in  rings  in  dry  upland  pas- 


tures, especially  in  paiks ;  and  if  it  can 
be  distinguished  by  a  person  skilled  in 
the  study  of  our  fungi,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  our  kitchen 
flavours.  Most  oi  the  poisonous  fungi 
which  resemble  the  Champignon,  grow 
in  woods,  which  forms  a  most  import- 
ant means  of  distinguishing  them  ;  but 
still  it  requires  great  care  in  selecting 
this  very  rich  and  highly-flavoured 
fungus.  (See  fig.  14.)  The  absence 
of  hairs  on  the  stalk  is  an  important 
distinctive  feature. 

Fig.  13.— False  Champignon. 

{Marasmius  urens.) 

This  virulent  poison  generally  occurs 
in  woods,  but  sometimes  it  is  met  with 
in  pastures  and  lanes  ;  indeed,  it  occa- 
sionally forms  a  part  of  the  very  rings 
themselves  of  the  true  Champignon. 
The  darker  gills,  hairy  and  longer 
stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  well- 
marked  mushroom  flavour,  point  this 
out  as  a  poisonous  ftmgus. 

Fig.  14.— Styptic  Mushropm. 

{Panus  styptiats.) 

The  growth  of  this  poisonous  kind 
on  old  trees,  in  groups,  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Champignon  and 
other  edible  fungi  somewhat  resem- 
bling it  in  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
country  places  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
blood  in  recent  cuts,  and  b  taken  in- 
ternally for  haemorrhage. 

Fig.  15. — Oyster  Mushroom. 

{Agaricus  ostreatus.) 

This  edible  variety  may  readily, 
when  young,  be  confounded  with  the 
Styptic  Mushroom,  which,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  laree  masses,  like  the 
Oyster  Mushroom ;  the  latter  is  scarcely 
worth  the  risk  of  mistake,  as  its  flavour 
is  not  generally  admired  ;  but  if  a  full 
group  is  selected  for  experiment,  the 
risk  IS  very  trifling  indeed. 

Fig.  16. — Agaricus  fubularis. 

This  edible  mushroom  is  found  in 
places  similar  to  those  which  are  the 
nabitat  of  Lactarius  piperatus^  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  use  great 
care  before  partaking  of  it,  as  they 
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closely  resemble  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  colour 
of  the  outside  of  the  head,  which  in 
the  one  I  am  now  examining  is  greyish- 
brown  ;  hence  the  specific  name  *'  ne- 
bularis ;'*'*  whereas  in  Lactarius  pipe- 
ratus  it  is  white.  It  also  grows 
in  woods,  among  leaves;  but  the 
absence  of  milk,  and  the  grey  colour 
of  the  head,  serve  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  with  toler> 
able  certainty.  A.  ndnilaris^  when 
cuoked,  is  well-flavoured,  but  it  is 
so  rare  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the 
risk  of  a  mistake. 

Fig.  17. — ^The  Larger  Puff-Ball. 
{Lycoperdon  giganteum.) 

PufT-balls  are  well  known  in  appear- 
ance to  aU  denizens  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  generally  considered  poisonous. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species,  especially, 
when  highly  coloured  red  or  green  in 
the  interior,  are  no  doubt  injurious, 
though  not  absolutely  poisonous  per- 
haps, but  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion is  perfectly  edible.  It  grows  to 
a  great  size,  sometimes  reaching  that 
of  a  man's  head.  The  exterior  is 
firm  in  its  texture,  and  more  or 
less  white,  sometimes  even  snowy  in 
appearance.  If  eaten,  it  should 
not  be  old,  nor  should  the  "puff" 
be  wet  and  decomposed.  The 
flavour  is  pecuFiar,  resembling,  to 
a  slight  extent  only,  that  of  the 
mushroom. 

Fig.  18. — ^FiERY  Milk  Mushroom. 

\Lacianus  piperatus,) 

All  the  Milk  Mushrooms  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they 
give  out  a  milky  fluid  on  being 
bruised.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  of  them.  It  is  com- 
mon in  woods,  where  it  grows  among 
the  dead  leaves,  and  is  easily  found 
among  them  by  its  pure  white  or 
greyish-white  colour. 

Fig.  19. — The  Fly  Mushroom. 

{Agaricus  muscarius.) 

This  poisonous  fungus  should  be 
carefully  compared  with  A,  rubescens 
(fig.  20),  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be 


confounded,  and  if  eaten  it  would 
occasion  most  serious  symptoms.  Both 
frequent  woods,  and  are  only  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  ordinary  observer 
through  slight  variations  in  colour. 
Thus  A,  muscarius  generally  has  its 
skin  of  a  satin  scarlet,  but  sometimes 
this  is  changed  for  a  yellowish  brown, 
or  deep  orange.  On  pulling  off  this 
skin  the  fleshy  substance  is  seen  to  be 
only  slightly  stained  on  the  surface,  the 
understructure  being  white,  where- 
as that  of  A.  rubescais  almost  imme- 
diately becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Both  have  large  rounded  heads, 
full  brownish  white  gills,  large  rings 
and  long  bulbous  stalks,  famished 
with  rings. 

Fig.  20. — Agaricus  rubescens. 

I  need  only  refer  to  the  above  de- 
scription of  fig.  19  as  to  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  these  two  fungi. 
A.  rubescens  is  no  doubt  of  good  flavour, 
but  the  risk  of  mistake  is  considerable, 
and  although  I  admit  the  value  of  this 
mushroom,  botli  to  the  palate  and  for. 
its  nitrogenous  elements  as  food,  still 
the  riiik  is  so  great  that  I  can  scarcely 
recommend  any  but  an  experienced 
naturalist  to  use  it. 

Fig.  21. — Russuia  heUrophyUa, 

Although  common  enough  in  all  the 
woods  of  our  southern  counties,  this 
mushroom  b  not  recognized  by  any 
rural  name,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  even  eaten  except  by  professed 
lovers  of  the  tribe.  The  green  or 
sometimes  lilac  colour  of  the  skin 
covering  its  head  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  edible  varieties,  and  as  there 
are  several  poisonous  green  fungi  (see 
figs.  9  and  22  as  prominent  examples) 
it  is  not  to  be  eaten  without  risk.  I 
cannot  recommend  its  use,  for  the 
above  reason. 

Fig.  22.-~Green  Mushroom. 

{Agariois  aruginosus.) 

This  poisonous  fungus  differs  in 
shape  from  those  represented  under 
figs.  9  and  21,  but  the  colour,  though 
more  vivid,  is  the  same.  It  inhabits 
the  same  localities. 
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Fig.  23.— Liver  Fungus. 
{Fistulina  hepatica.) 
No  one  can  well  mistake  this  very 
remarkable  fungus,  even  without  hav- 
ing previously  seen  it,  as  its  resem- 
blance to  the  thin  edge  of  a  piece  of 
bullock's  liver  is  so  strong  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  at  once.  It  grows  on 
hollow  or  decayed  oak  trunks,  and 
when  cooked  is  so  full  of  nitrogenous 
matter  as  to  resemble  closely  the 
flavour  of  beef.  It  should  be  well 
seasoned  after  being  cut  in  slices, 
and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short 
time,  when  it  may  be  boiled  or  fried, 
with  the  addition  of  gravy. 

Fig.  24.— Edible  Tube  Mush- 
room. 

{Boletus  edulis, ) 

The  presence  of  tubes  instead  of 
gills  distinguishes  this  mushroom  from 
the  agarics.  The  greenish  yellow 
colour  of  these  tubes  no  doubt  makes 
the  casual  observer  suspicious,  but  it 
really  serves  to  distinguish  this  fungus 
from  severe  poisonous  ones,  ex.  gr.  :  B. 
felleiUy  B.  luridusy  B,  piperatns^  and  B. 
Satanas,  the  tubes  of  which  are  brown, 
purple,  grey  and  scarlet  respectively. 
The  flavour  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  mushroom,  if  the  tubes 
are'  cut  away,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
after  which  it  should  be  stewed  in 
gravy  ;  but  though  edible  it  is  very 
indigestible. 

Fig.  25. — White  Milk  Mush- 
room. 

{Laetarius  volemtis.) 
This  and  its  congener  (fig.  35)  are 
the  only  edible  Milk  Mushrooms,  but 
as  there  are  three  or  four  times  as 
many  poisonous  species  from  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them,  and 
of  which  I  give  an  example  (fig.  26), 
I  do  not  recommend  their  adoption  in 
the  kitchen. 

Fig.  26.— Red  Milk  Mushroom. 

{Laetarius  rufus. ) 

Sec  fig.  25,  and  the  remarks  there 
given. 


Fig.  27. — Russula  sanguinea. 

This  fungus  is  only  produced  here  to 
serve  as  a  caution  against  eating  any 
of  those  as  gaudily  coloured,  such 
as  figs.  28  and  30. 

Fig.  28. — Cortinariiis  violacetts. 

Although  the  webs,  which  are  always 
present,  extending  between  the  gills  and 
the  stalk,  serve  to  distinguish  this  edible 
fungus  from  others  of  a  similar  colour 
which  are  poisonous,  such  as  fig.  27, 
yet  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to  be 
assured  on  this  point  before  eating  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  so  rarely  met  with  that 
on  that  account  it  is  not  worth  the  risk. 
It  is,  however,  of  a  rich  and  well- 
marked  flavour  when  cooked. 

Fig.  29. — Russula  emdica. 

Another  poisonous  scarlet  mush- 
room, to  be  compared  with  figs.  25 
and  28. 

Fig.  30. — Russula  aJutacea. 

A  very  common  scarlet  mushroom, 
which  is  no  doubt  edible,  but  resembles 
the  several  poisonous  kinds  too  closely 
to  be  safely  used  by  the  inexperienced. 
The  yellow  gills  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  R.  emetiea^  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  make  it  out  from  R.  sanguinea. 

Figs.  31,  32,  33»  34- 
These  four  species  are  all  edible, 
but  they  are  so  closely  imitated  by 
various  fungi  that  I  cannot  advise  their 
use. 

Fig.  35. — Orange  Milk  Mush- 
room. 

Laetarius  delieiosus, 

This^  milk  mushroom  may  be  safely 
used  if  the  orange  colour  of  its  milk 
is  clearly  ascertained.  It  grows  in 
plantations  without  underwood,  fir, 
larch,  &C.  An  experienced  eye  should 
be  assured  of  the  orauge  colowx  distinct 
from  yellow  or  green. 

Fig.  36.— False  Morel. 

{Helvella  erispa.) 

As  this  fungus  is  somewhat  rare  in 
England  little  notice  need  be  taken  oi 
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it  here,  especially  as  it  is  equally  in- 
nocuous with  the  true  Morel  (fig.  37.) 
In  Wales  it  is  abundant  in  certain 
"  'Calities.  It  is  eaten  dressed  like  the 
True  Morel. 

^»g-  37.— The  True  Morel. 
{Morchella  escuiefita.) 

The  True  Morel,  though  rare,  is 
tolerably  well  known  throughout 
England,  and  has  long  been  admitted 
into  the  still-rooms  of  country  houses 
on  account  of  its  delicate  mushroom 
flavour  slightly  modified  with  its  own 
peculiarity.  It  grows  in  thick  woods 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  may  readily  be  dried  and  stored 
for  use  in  that  state  without  losing  much 
of  its  flavour. 

Fig.  38.— The  Chantarelle. 

( Cantkardlus  cibarius. ) 

A  well-known  fungus  highly  prized 
on  the  continent,  but  not  much  valued 
in  this  country.  It  has  a  fine  mush- 
room flavour,  and  as  its  appearance 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  it  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity,  cut  up  and 
stewed  in  good  gravy. 

Fig.  39. — ^The  Truffle. 

( Tuber  (sstwum. ) 

The  Truffle  is  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  under- 
ground, at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface.  When  arrived  at 
maturity  it  becomes  gelatinous,  and 
gradually  dissolves  away.  There  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  common 
truffle  only  is  eaten  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  found  in  some  few  situations 
chiefly  under  beech  woods,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent,  those  which 
are  eaten  being  imported  from  abroad. 
In  certain  districts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  astonishingly  abundant, 
as  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Perigord  in 
France,  which  latter  place  has  acquired 
a  great  celebrity  for  producing  truffles. 
They  abound  most  there  in  light  dry 
soils,  especially  in  oak  and  chestnut- 
forests;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
procure  them  anywhere,  if  it  were  not 
that  hogs  are  extremely  fond  of  them, 
and  lead  to  their  discovery  by  rooting 


in  the  ground.  Dogs  also  are  taught 
to  find  them  by  the  scent,  and  indicate 
their  existence  by  scratching  the 
ground,  or,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will 
actually  dig  them  up.  The  season  for 
collecting  them  lasts  from  October  to  1 
January.  The  truffle  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  entirely  destitute  of 
roots  or  fibrils ;  the  skin  blackish  or 
grey,  studded  with  small  pyramidal 
warts ;  the  flesh  white,  grey,  or  black- 
ish, varied  with  black  or  brown  veins. 
They  are  dressed  in  various  ways  ;  but 
are  rather  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
should  therefore  be  indulged  in  with 
moderation.  Fresh  truffles  are  sold 
at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb. 

941.  Several  Marine  Vegetable 
Substances 

Are  eaten  in  particular  localities,  but 
more  as  popular  medicines  than  as 
articles  of  food.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  allude  to  them  further 
than  by  name — as,  sweet  tangle,  lover , 
badderlockSy  and  carragheen  or  pearl 
moss,  which  last  is  confined  to  Ireland, 
and  extensively  used  there  in  con- 
sumptive cases  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

942.  The  Common  Nettle, 
Which  is  universally  met  with,  is 
really  a  very  valuable  kind  of  food 
when  gathered  at  the  proper  age  and 
boiled.  In  March  and  April  nettles  are 
young  and  tender,  and  should  bC'Cut 
before  they  show  any  flowers,  as  after 
this  they  are  strong  in  flavour  and 
stringy  in  texture.  When  boiled  like 
spinach,  or  added  to  soup,  they  are 
a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary fare,  and  far  better  than  the  " 
inferior  qualities  of  cabbage. 

943.  The  Dandelion 

Is  used  in  France  to  a  great  extent  as 
a  salad,  for  which  purpose  its  young 
leaves  are  cut  and  mixed  %vith  other 
plants,  as  sorrel,  &c.,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  form  a  good  alterative. 

944.  The  Sorrel 

Grows  wild  in  all  our  meadows,  but 
is  almost    wholly    neglected  in    this 
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country,  being  in  fiict  a  somewhat 
different  plant  to  that  which  is  so 
much  prized  in  France.  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic. 


Sub-Sect.  E.— SEASONAL 
TABLE  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

945.  Periods  of  Supply. 

The  following  table  of  the  months  in 
which  the  commoner  vegetables  are 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops 
of  the  greengrocer,  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  young  housekeeper. 

Vegetables.  When  in  Season. 

Artichokes,    true    July  to  October. 


Artichokes,  Jeru- 
salem     

Asparagus 

Beans,  broad 


Winter  and  spring. 
February  to  June. 
June  to  August. 


Beans,  French  ...  June  to  August 
Beans,      scarlet 

runners July  to  September. 

Beet,  red All  the  year  stored. 

Broccoli    Novemberto  April. 

Cabbage,  summer  June  to  August. 

Cabbage,    winter  October  and  Nov. 


Cabbage,  red 
Xale,  Scotch 
Kale,  sea  ... 
Carrots 
Cauliflowers 
Celery 


iuly  to  September. 
)ecember  to  Feb. 
January  to  March. 
May  to  March. 
June  to  September. 
October  to  Feb. 


Cucumbers,  forced   March  to  June. 
Cucumbers,  open 
air July  to  September. 


Endive      

J^eics        ...     ... 

Lettuce     

Mushrooms 
Mustard  andCrcss 


September  to  Dec. 
Autumnal  months. 
April  to  October. 
Spring  &  Autumn. 
Ditto. 


Onions,  young ...  May  and  June. 

Onions,  stored  . . .  August  to  October. 

Parsnips    Novemberto  April. 

Peas ...  June  to  Sept 

Potatoes,    forced  March  to  May. 
Potatoes,    y<ying  June  and  ^uly. 
Potatoes,  for  stor- 
ing   August  to  October. 

Radishes,  long...  April  and  May. 

Radishes,    turnip  May  to  July. 

Spinach,  spring.  April  to  June. 

Spinach,  winter.  NovemberandDec. 


Vegetables. 

Tomatoes 

Turnips     

Turnip-tops 
Vegetable     mar- 

Watercresses    ... 


When  in  Season. 
August  and  SepL 
May  to  July. 
April  and  May. 

August  and  Sept. 
May  to  July. 


Sect.  12— FRESH  FRUITS. 

946.  The  Fruiterer 

Is  the  tradesman  who  keeps  for  sale 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  in  their  several 
seasons;  and  as  most  of  them  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  decomposition, 
he  runs  great  risk  of  loss  from  over- 
stocking  his  shop.  As,  however, 
little  capital  is  required  for  the  retail- 
trade,  it  is  adopted  by  many  on  that 
account  who  have  a  small  command  of 
the  needful  article,  and  hence  these 
shops  are  common  in  most  towns  of 
any  size.  Fruits  may  be  practically 
divided,  for  marketing  purposes,  into 
—  1st,  those  which  are  grown  in  t/ie 
open  air,  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  hot- 
house  fruits  ;  and  3rd,  imported  fruits. 


Sub-Scct.    A.~FRUITS 
GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN 
AIR. 

947.  The  Varieties. 

To  this  class  belong  all  the  well- 
known  tribe  of  currants,  gooseberries^ 
raspberries,  cranberries^  barberries,  nud* 
berries,  strawberries,  grapes,  plums^ 
cherries,  apricots,  nectarines,  peaches^ 
apples,  pears,  quinces  and  nted/ars ; 
walnuts,  ch^nuts,  filberts,  and  koMd* 
nuts.  The  British  wild  fruits,  con« 
sisting  of  the  blackberry,  whortleberry, 
and  elderberry,  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  shops. 

948.  Berries. 

The  large  group  of  fruits  which  are 
now  naturalized  m  this  country,  and 
which  all  have  the  distinctive  name  of 
berries,  are  exceedingly  wholesome  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  when  used  as 
alteratives  rather  than  as  r^;ular 
articles  of  diet.     In  the  grape,  goose- 
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berry,  currant,  elderberry,  whortle- 
berry, and  cranberry,  the  seed  is 
contained  within  a  pouch,  or  skin,  sus- 
pended in  a  mnciUginous  fluid,  and 
this  skin,  being  thidc,  is  always  very 
indigestible,  and  should  not  be  swal- 
lowed when  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  excluded,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
grape  and  gooseberry.  On  the  other 
hand,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
mulberries  have  a  fleshy  interior,  with 
a  mammilated  exterior,  on  which  the 
seeds  are  placed.  They  all  contain  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  acids,  with  more 
or  less  saccharine  matter  and  mucilage, 
and  they  are  useful  as  affording  a 
slightly  laxative  and  cooling  f^xi, 
w^ch  removes  the  ill  effects  conse- 
quent upon  a  too  liberal  use  of  nitro- 
genized  compounds,  as  b  too  often 
practised  in  this  country,  where  but- 
cher's meat  and  wheatcn  bread  form 
the  staple  of  our  ordinary  diet.  The 
gooseberry  is  eaten  in  puddings  and 
tarts  in  an  unripe  state,  in  which  there 
is  no  development  of  sugar ;  but  the 
acid  contained  in  it  is  very  wholesome, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  very  desirable  article  of  food,  when 
properly  mixed  or  alternated  with 
other  materials.  When  eaten  raw  the 
proportion  of  add  is  too  great  for  the 
stomach,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
spasms,  with  other  forms  of  distur- 
bance of  the  digestive  organs,  make 
their  appearance.  In  all  cases  green 
gooseberries  ought  to  be  boiled  or 
baked  and  mixed  largely  with  sugar 
befioie  they  are  used  as  food.  Rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  and  mulberries 
are  sweet  enough  when  ripe ;  but 
barberries  and  cranberries  require  a 
liberal  use  of  sugar  to  take  o£f  their 
excessive  degree  of  acidity. 

949.  Stone  Fruits 

Are  almost  all  of  them  unwholesome 
when  eaten  in  any  quantity,  arising 
from  the  firmness  of  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Plums  are 
notoriously  prone  to  produce  diarrhoea, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  complaint  is  particularly  prevalent 
at  the  plum  season,  and  therefore  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  may  be  acci- 


dental, and  the  one  not  caused  by  the 
other.  Peaches  are  wholesome  enough 
partly  because  they  are  seldom  eaten 
m  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  organs. 
With  regard  to  nectarines,  they  hold 
an  intermediate  place  in  point  of 
wholesomeness ;  and  apricots,  when 
ripe,  may  perhaps  be  classed  with 
them.  In  their  green  state  they  are 
made  into  tarts,  and  are  tolerably 
digestible,  but  are  not  so  much  so  as 
gooseberries  or  rhubarb.  Cherries  are 
certainly  auite  as  indigestible  as 
plums,  ana  being  chiefly  eaten  in 
their  raw  state,  and  often  when  quite 
unripe,  they  are  on  that  account 
doubly  dangerous. 

950.  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  and 

Medlars 

Are  the  most  wholesome  fruits  we 
have ;  the  first  two  being  generally 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  market  in 
large  quantities.  They  are  met  with 
in  great  variety,  some  of  each  sort 
being  intended  solely  for  the  table, 
others  for  cider  and  perry,  and  a  third 
kind  for  boiling,  baking,  and  stewing. 
Quinces  are  only  used  for  improving 
the  flavour  of  apples  in  tarts  and  for 
making  marmalade,  as  in  their  raw 
state  they  are  not  admired. 

951.  Nuts 

Of  all  kinds  are  much  relished  by  all 
classes,  but  they  require  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  or  a  pig  to  digest  them, 
and  should  never  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities.  I  certainly  have  known 
a  peck  of  filberts  eaten  with  impunity 
at  a  sitting,  but  this  is  an  exceptionsd 
case,  and  no  one  should  presume  to 
imitate  such  a  bad  example.  Chest- 
nuts,  when  roasted,  become  floury, 
and  are  then  perhaps  wholesome 
enough  ;  but  all  raw  nuts  are  solid 
and  full  of  oil,  so  as  to  defy  the 
delicate  stomach  to  soften  and  digest 
them. 

952.  Choice  of  Fruit. 

In  selecting  her  fruit,  the  manager 
has  chiefly  to  ascertain  that  it  is  in 
a   proper  condition   as    to    ripeness 
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and  freshnesS)  and  that  it  is  of  a  suit- 
able sort.  Thus,  certain  apples  are 
excellent  for  boiling  or  baking,  but 
quite  unfit  for  the  table,  while  others 
are  exactly  the  reverse.  If,  therefore, 
she  is  ignorant  of  the  various  kinds, 
she  had  better  rely  upon  her  fruiterer, 
who  will  be  sure  to  supply  her  with 
what  she  wants  if  she  place  the  selec- 
tion in  his  hands.  With  regard  to 
gooseberries,  there  is  also  great  room 
for  choice,  any  of  them  serving  for 
bottling  or  puddings  in  a  green  state, 
but  the  small  hairy  sort  being  those 
which  are  best  suited  to  preserving. 
For  the  table,  this  fruit  ought  to  be 
large  and  well-flavoured,  to  please  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  palate ;  none  are 
better  in  this  last  respect  than  the  old- 
fashioned  red  hairy  gooseberry. 


Sub-Sect.  B.— HOT  HOUSE 

FRUITS. 

953.  The  Varieties. 

In  these  expensive  luxuries  are  in- 
clvidtd  ptne-ap/>les^  grapfs,  and  melons; 
the  last  two  being  also  grown  in  the 
open  air.  Grapes  are  remarkably 
wholesome,  and  are  extensively  used 
for  invalids.  Melons  and  pine-apples 
are  quite  the  reverse,  being  less  suited 
to  a  weak  stomach  than  almost  any 
other  fruit ;  but  from  their  cost  in 
rearing  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  luxurious,  and 
therefore  they  need  not  be  further 
alluded  to  here. 


Sub-Sect.  C— FOREIGN 
FRUITS. 
954.  General  Remarks. 
The  trade  in  this  department  is  now 
a  most  extensive  one,  particularly  in 
pine-apples,    oranges,    and    lemons, 
which  are  imported  into  this  country 
in  enormous  quantities.     In  the  early 
stage  of  the  West  Indian  trade,  fi  ve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  pine-apples  were  im- 
ported without  flavour  or  juice,  and 
were  scarcely  belter  than  turnips,  but 
now  they  almost  .equal  the  produce 


of  our  hot-houses,   and  are   a  great 
luxury  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
flavour,  being  even  within  the  reach 
of  the  lower  classes  at  a  penny  a  slice, 
which  is  often  the  price  in  the  streets. 
More  than    200,000  are   said   to  be 
imported  per    annum,  and    most    of 
these  are  sold  by  retail  at  is.  or  is.  6d. 
a-piece.     This  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
clippers,  which,    as  in  the    case    of 
oranges,  bring  the  fniit  from  shore  to 
shore  in  one  quarter  the  time  which 
was  formerly  taken,  the  passage  up 
the    channel    being    hastened    when 
necessary  by  steam -tugs  sent  out  for 
that  purpose.     Incalculable  quantities 
of  oranges  are    thus    brought    from 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
and  Malta;    and  though  the  number 
has  been  fixed  at  more  than  300  mil- 
lions, yet  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
guess-work,   as  there  is  only  a  duty 
on  them  per  bushel.      In-  the  year 
1866,   the  oranges  and    lemons   im- 
ported into  this  country  amounted  to 
1,711,857  bushels,  and  their  value  was 
stated  at  ;^889,238.     For  this  trade 
alone  more  than  200  vessels  are  con- 
stantly employed,  bringing    oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  and  nuts  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  aftenvards 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
chestnuts,  &c.,  until  the  oranges  come 
in   again.      In  London,  the   trade  is 
monopolised  by  a  limited  number  of 
wholesale  fruit-merchants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thames-street,  Botolph- 
lane,  and  Pudding-lane,  where  large 
warehouses  receive  the  consignments, 
only  to  hand  them  over  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  lesser  dealers  in  this 
commodity.     The  choice  kinds  come 
to  Southampton,  and  thus  avoid  the 
tedious  navigation  of  the  Thames — 
the  transit  by  railway  only  occupying 
a  single  night ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  fruit  is  brought  into  the  river,  and 
at  once  transferred  to  the  above-men- 
tioned localities.      Liverpool  is   also 
now  a   great    centre  of  the   foreign 
fruit-trade,   supplying  itself,  and  also 
the   adjacent  manufacturing  districts,  . 
where  very  little  fruit  is  grown,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destructive  nature  of 
the  smoke  from  the  factories. 
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955.  Price  of  Foreign  Pniits. 

The  price  of  these  foreign  fruits 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  season 
and  to  the  mode  of  purchase,  whether 
by  wholesale  or  retail.  This  remark 
applies  particularly  to  oranges  and 
lemons;  and  I  have  not  therefore 
quoted  them  in  the  following  list : — 

s.  d. 
New  Eleme  Figs,   per  lb., 

6d.,  8d.,  and    o  10 
Ditto  in  boxes,  each  is.,  is.9d., 

2s.  6d.  to    5    o 
Imperial  or  French  Plums 

lod.  and    i    o 

Finest  ditto  ditto     i     4 

Ditto  in  bottles,  each2s.,  2s.  6d.,  ' 

3s.,  5s.  10    o 
Elvas    or    Portugal  Plums,    in 
boxes,  at  2s.,  4s.,  and 

New  Egyptian  Dates      

Finest  Taiilat  Dates        

Normandy  Pippins         

Muscatel  Raisins,  per  lb. 
The  very  finest  ditto,  ,, 

Choice   Muscatels,    in    boxes, 

each  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  8  6 
Jordan  Almonds,  per  lb.  ...  2  o 
The  very  best  ditto,  „  26 


8 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 


o 

7 
8 

10 

o 

4 


Sub-Sect.  D.— SEASONAL 
TABLE  OF  FRUITS. 

956.  Periods  of  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  during  which  all  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  fruit  are  tolerably 
plentiful.  They  may  often  be  obtained 
at  other  times,  but  only  at  extravagant 
prices : — 

When  in  Season. 


Fruit. 
Apples,       non- 
keepers 
Apples,  keepers  . 
Apricots,  green  . 
Apricots,  ripe  ... 
Cherries,  eating  .    June  and  July. 
Cherries,  moreila    September. 

Currants    July  and  August. 

Cranberries,  fresh    Sept.  and  Oct. 
Ditto,  imported  .    November  to  Jan. 


July  to  September. 

October  to  May. 

May. 

July  and  August. 


Fruit. 

X^  *i>*'        ••■  •«•  ••• 

Filberts      

Gooseberries, 

green     

Gooseberries,  ripe 
Grapes,  forced  . . . 
Grapes,  open  air . 
Grapes,  foreign  . 
Hazel-nuts 

Lemons     

Medlars     

Melons,  forced ... 
Melons,  foreign  . 
Mulberries 
Nectarines 

Oranges     

Peaches     

Pears,  non- 

•bCwl^d  w     ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Pears,  keepers  ... 
Pine-apples, 

forcea    

Ditto,  foreign   ... 

Plums        

Quinces     

Raspberries 
Strawberries 

Walnuts    

Ditto,  pickling... 


When  in  Season. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 

June  and  Julv. 
August  and  Sept. 
May  to  September. 
September  to  Nov. 
November  to  May. 
Sept,  and  Oct. 
All  die  year. 
Nov.  and  Dec 

{uly  to  September, 
uly  to  September. 
Sept.  and  Oct 
August  to  Oct. 
January  to  June. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 

Sept  and  Oct. 
October  to  Feb. 

♦Tune  to  Aue;ust. 
Nov.  and  Dec. 
August  and  Sept. 
October  and  Nov. 
July  and  August. 
June  and  July. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
July. 


Sect.  13.— ITALIAN  WARE- 
HOUSE GOODS. 

957.  General  Remarks. 

The  contents  of  the  Italian  ware- 
house are  exceedingly  miscellaneous, 
and  can  scarcely  be  arranged  in  any 
natural  method,  but  must  be  ex- 
amined in  detail  without  much  attempt 
at  classification.  Many  articles  sold 
at  other  shops  in  London  are  likewise 
kept  at  the  Italian  shops,  as  foreign 
hams  and  sausages,  curry-powder, 
mustard,  pepper,  &c.,  the  former  of 
which  are  to  be  found  at  the  provision 
dealers^  and  the  latter  at  the  grocers'. 
But  the  description  which  most  nearly 
accords  with  the  contents  of  this  shop 
is,  that  they  are  articles  not  solely  of 
the  nature  of  condiments,  but  still  sub- 
sidiary to  ordinary  food,  as  salad  oilj 
olivesy  pickles^  vinegar ^  aticJiavies spotted 
9Xidpreservid  nteais,  and  sauca.  These 
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in  the  conn  try  are  generally  sold  at 
the  shops  of  the  groceis,  but  in  London, 
at  those  which  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Italian  warehouses. 


Sub-Sect.  A.^OLIVES  AND 
SALAD  OIL. 

958.  The  Olive  Tree 

Is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
south  of  France,  partly  for  its  unripe 
fiuit,  which  is  pickled  and  eaten  as 
an  improver  of  the  flavour  of  wine ; 
and  partly  for  the  oil  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  ripe  fruit,  and  which 
IS  of  a  very  valuable  nature  for  many 
purposes,  and  from  its  mild  and 
tasteless  qualities,  is  extensively  used 
in  ooolUng  and  for  making  salad- 
mixtnres. 

959.  The  Fruit  of  the  Olive 

Is  oval,  with  a  smooth  rind,  and  much 
resembles  a  small  half-ripe  plum.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  dessert  they  are 
gathered  when  immature,  and  are  then 
pickled  in  salt  and  water,  and  barrelled 
for  exportation.  The  Italian  olives 
are  the  best,  then  the  French,  and 
lastly  the  Spanish,  which  are  not  so 
well  flavoured.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
gathered  and  gently  pressed,  by  which 
the  best  quality  of  oil  is  procured, 
after  which  a  stronger  pressure  is 
applied,  so  as  to  break  the  kernels, 
and  produce  a  more  copious  flow  of 
inferior  oil,  but  still  of  a  quality 
snfiicient  for  domestic  use.  The  oil 
is  allowed  to  rest  and  deposit  its 
fecula  in  the  shape  of  mucilage  and 
earthy  matter,  and  it  is  then  drawn 
off.  The  best  qualities  are  at  once 
bottled  in  flasks,  of  the  shape  peculiar 
to  the  article,  and  guarded  with 
rushes ;  whilst  the  secondary  sorts 
are  sent  over  to  this  country  in  jars 
and  barrels.  Italian  oil  is  always 
distinguished  under  the  heads  of  Flo- 
lence,  Lucca,  and  Gallipoli ;  the  first 
beine  considered  the  best.  The  price 
of  olives  is  about  2s.  to  3s.  per  small 
jar.  Olive  oil  is  retailed  at  9s.  to  12s. 
per  gallon,  an<^1  saind  oil  (reputed 
Florence) in  flasks  at9d.  to  is.  6d.  each. 


Sub.Sect.  B.— VINEGAR. 

960.  Its  Uses. 

Vinegar  is  used  in  many  ways  in 
domestic  economy,  of  which  the  chief 
are— 1st,  the  direct  flavouring  of  rich 
and  greasy  articles  of  food  by  means 
of  its  acid ;  and,  2nd,  the  preserving 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  to 
be  eaten  without  salt,  in  which  state 
they  are  called  pickles.  Vinegjgir,  as 
used  in  this  way,  is  a  compomd  of 
acetic  add  and  water,  with  a  little 
colouring  matter.  It  is  produced  in 
two  ways— 1st,  by  the  addition  'of 
oxygen  to  alcohol  in  liquors  in  *oi^HjL  • 
the  numerous  forms,  as  vrine,  cifl|^ 
malt-liquor,  fermentedsugarandwatery 
&c.  ;  or,  2ndly,  by  the  distillatioii  of 
wood,  the  result  of  which  is  a  kind  of 
acetic  acid,  odled  pyroligfuous' fwm 
its  origin.  Diluted  alcohol  mixed  with 
a  little  yeast,  and  exposed  to  the  as; 
speedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  become!^  ^ 
converted  into  vin^ar  ;  and  the  only 
difference  in  this  article  depends  upon  ^ . 
the  kind  of  alcohol  employed,  the 
nature  of  the  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  main- 
tained. Hence  the  varieties  of  vinegar 
are  considerable,  and  may  be  enume- 
rated as  distilled  vifugar,  wim^negar^ 
sugar-vin^ar,  ordinary  nuUt-vintgar^ 
vuilt'Vinigar  made  by  the  quick  process  ; 
and,  lastly,  wood'Vitugar, 

961.  Distilled  Vinegar 

Is  obtained  from  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vinegars  by  condensing  their 
vapour  in  the  ordinary  way  (see 
Spirits)  ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless  and 
extremely  acid,  and  is  pure  acetic  acid 
mixed  with  distilled  water.     . 

962.  Wine-vinegar, 

Which  is  the  best  flavoured  of  ally  is 
made  by  placing  in  the  bottom  of  a 
large  cask  a  small  quantity  of  ready- 
made  vinegar,  called  the  mother^  which 
should  occupy  one-third  of  the  cask. 
To  this  is  added  a  portion  of  wine, 
and,  at  intervals  of  eight  davs,  other 
small  portions,  until  the  cask  is  two- 
thirds  full,  bejrond  which  the  admis- 
sion of  air  would  be  prevented,  and 
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oxidation  retarded.  The  temperature 
oC  the  room  is  kept  up  to  about  80 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  as  near  to 
that  as  possible,  and  should  never  rise 
or  fall  more  thsm  5  degrees.  As  soon 
as  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar, 
half  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
cask — that  is,  a  volume  equal  to  that 
of  the  wine  added— is  drawn  off,  still 
leaving  the  cask  onc-thiid  fhll  of 
vinegar,  to  which  the  wine  is  gnidually 
added  as  before,  and  afterwards  drawn 
off  aa^n^ar.  White*wine  vinegar 
thus  dKde  is  imported  from  Bordeaux 
and  Orleans,  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  S0I4  as  such  is  composed  of  some 
one  of  ttfe  other  kinds  enumerated  above, 
which^  may  be  made  at  a  much  lower 
cost  l^an  this  high-pnced  vinegar. 

963.  Sugar-vinegar 

Is  made  by  the  addition  of  je$st 
to  weak  syrup,  and  then  allovring 
*the  fermented  mixture  to  have 
access  to  the  air  at  a  tenroerBtuie  of 
75  degrees  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
by  placing  it  in  casks  two^tiiiids  full, 
with  their  bungholes  open,  and  a  hole 
bored  at  each  end,  near  the  top,  aa 
well.  From  eighteen  to  twont^fioiir 
ounces  of  sugar  are  to  fie  addoi  to 
each  gallon  of  boilingvwater,  and  when 
the  liquid  is  cooled  to75degreesadd  five 
ounces  by  measure  of  beer- yeast  Let 
this  stand,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
rack  off  the  clear  liquid  into  a  cask, 
which  is  not  to  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  full,  and  add  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  one  ounce  of  crushed 
raisins  to  the  above  quantity.  Then 
keep  it  for  two  or  three  months  in  a 
warm  situation,  at  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  70  d^rees,  and  keep  out 
the  dust  by  pasting  a  piece  of  paper 
with  holes  pricked  in  it  over  the  bung- 
hole.  By  this  method,  however,  at 
least  three  months  will  be  required  to 
produce  vinegar,  unless  a  portion  of 
that  fluid  is  used  to  commence  with, 
as  already  described  in  the  making  of 
wine-vin^ar. 

964.  Malt- vinegar 

It  made  by  the  ordinary  process,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  sugar-vinegar.  Dr. 


Ure  directs  as  follows  :  *'  One  boll  of 
good  barley-malt,  properly  crashed,  is 
to  be  mashed  with  water  at  160  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  first  water 
should  have  that  temperature,  the 
second  must  be  hotter  than  160  de- 
grees, and  the  third  water  for  the 
extraction  of  all  the  soluble  matter 
may  be  boiling  hot.  Upon  the  whole, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  gallons  of 
wort  should  be  extracted.  AAer  the 
liquor  has  cooled  to  75  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, three  or  four  gallons  of  beer- 
yeast  are  poured  in,  and  well  mixed 
with  a  proper  stirrer.  In  thirty-six  or_ 
forty  hours,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  ferment- 
ing quality  of  the  wash,  it  is  racked 
off  into  casks,  which  are  laid  upon 
their  sides  in  the  fermenting  apartment 
of  the  vinegar  works,  which  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  at 
least ;  in  summer,  partly  bv  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  but  in  general,  by  the 
agency  of  proper  stoves,  as  above  de- 
scriboL  The  bunghole  should  be  left 
open,  and  the  casks  should  not  be 
fuU^  in  order  that  the  air  ma^  act 
over  an  extensive  surface  of  the  liquor. 
It  would  be  proper  to  secure  a  free 
dnailatiQB  of  air  by  boring  a  hole 
in  each  end  of  the  cask  near  its  upper 
edge.  As  the  liquor  by  evaporation 
f^ould  be  genendly  a  few  degrees 
eolder  than  the  air  of  the  apartment,  a 
circulation  of  air  would  be  estab- 
lished in  at  the  bunghole  and  out  by 
the  end  holes.  By  the  ordinary  me- 
thods three  months  are  required  to 
make  this  vinegar  marketable,  or  fit 
for  the  manuiacture  of  sugar  of  lead.'* 

965.  The  Quick  Process  for  Making 
Vinegar 

Is  dependent  upon  the  fact,  that  as 
oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  acetification,  this  action  may  be 
hastened  by  continually  offering  a  fresh 
supply  to  the  fluid  in  the  progress  of 
its  conversion.  A  patent  was  taken 
some  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Ham,  oC 
BristoC  founded  upon  this  principle, 
and  it  has,  for  some  years,  been  acted 
on  with  great  advantage  by  Messrs^ 
Evans  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  whose 
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vin^ar  U  justly  celebrated  for  the 
Elrength  of  itii  acid  and  freedom  from 
adulteration.  In  Iheir  vinegar  manu- 
factory the  process  is  comptpted  in 
IwenI/  days,  or  sometimes  even  less, 
depending  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  fluid  bears  to  the  acetiiiei:  in  which 
il  is  placed.  This  machine  is  worked 
by  sleam,  as  are  all  the  ajisislant  parts 
of  Ihe  apparatus,  vii.,  the  mash-tubs, 
boiling-coppers,  &c  By  the  aid  of 
malt  and  boiling' water,  and  at  the 
usual  tempentture,  an  infusion  is  made 


as   in   brewing,  which   is  also  called 

wort,  and  to  (his  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  is  added,  after  which  it  is  pumped 
into  ihe  occtifier  and  worked  con- 
stantly through  it  for  the  lime  required" 
to  absorb  oxj^n  enough  to  convert 
Ihewort  into  vinegar.  The  follovring 
is  a  correct  description  of  the  acetilier, 
which,  however,  may  be  of  any  siie 
suited  to  the  wisheb  of  the  maker  ; 
but  being  a  patented  article,  its  use  is 
forbidden  to  all  those  who  would 
employ  it  for  generating  vinejij  for 


sale.  A  vat  (see  figure)  is  constructed 
in  the  usual  way,  of  sound  timber ; 
and  those  now  in  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Co.'s  works  hold  about  7«»  or  £«» 
gallons.  This  vat  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  an  open  partition,  extend- 
ing from  A  to  B  (  the  lower  l)eing  for 
the  reception  of  the  wort,  is  healed  by 
a  coiled-tube  of  pure  tin  receivine  a 
stream  of  hot  water  for  that  pui 
the  upper  contains  a  nun  ' 
perly -prepared  faggots  of 
Beyond  this  arrangement  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  pump  up  the  wort  by 
means  of  a  wooden  pump  {c  O)   of 


purpose  I 


rude,  but  efficient,  construction,  which 
is  lowered  by  a  weight  attached  to  its 
piston-rod,  and  raised  by  a  cord 
attached  to  the  crank  (e},  also  worked 
by  the  engine.  By  means  of  this  pump 
Ihe  wort  is  constantly  being  raised 
from  the  lower  chamber  of  the  vat  and 
poured  upon  Ihe  fagots  through  an 
ordinary  spout,  and  as  Ihe  wort  is 
withdrawn  from  the  val  below,  air  is 
admitted  to  supply  its  place  through 
several  holes  made  in  the  sides  just 
beneath  Ihe  division  (A  u),  and  at 
other  times  driven  out  again  by  the 
descent  of  fresh  qimntilies  of  wort,  so 
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that,  in  fact,  a  rude  kind  of  respiration 
is  established.  But  to  render  this 
apparatus  still  more  efficient,  the  wort 
must  be  regxilarly  sprinkled  over  the 
fagots,  and  not  poured,  as  it  would 
be  from  a  spout;  and  this  object  is 
effected  by  arranging  a  flat  disk  of 
wood  above  the  fagots  and  beneath 
the  spout,  with  radiating  grooves 
ending  in  small  holes,  arranged  at 
various  distances  from  the  centre.  This 
disk  again  (as  shoMrn  at  F  G)  is  made  to 
revolve  by  a  cog-wheel,  and  in  its 
revolntion  it  spreads  the  wort,  drop  by 
drop,  over  the  fagots,  and  thus  ensures 
a  constant  and  steady,  as  well  as  uni- 
form, supply  of  it  to  the  whole  mass  of 
them,  which  again  are  furnished  with, 
fresh  air  by  the  action  of  the  pump. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the 
superintendent  finds,  on  examination, 
that  the  wort  has  become  vinegar,  and 
then  withdraws  it  as  such,  and  supplies 
its  place  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  new 
wort  The  object  is  to  avoid  the  loss. 
of  tdcohol  and  vinegar  by  evaporation, 
and  of  money  by  the  time  during 
which  it  is  lying  idle. 

966.  Wood  Vinegar. 

Vin^;ar  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  is  also  called  p)Tolig- 
neous  acid,  which,  when  it  first  comes 
over,  is  mixed  with  several  other  pro- 
ducts, as  wood-naphtha,  tar,  &c.,  n-om 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  following 
method  : — The  wood  generally  em- 
ployed is  either  oak  or  l^ch,  either  of 
whicK  is  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation at  a  red  heat  in  an  iron 
cylinder  of  large  dimensions,  to  which 
a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached  ;  a 
sour,  watery  liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar, 
and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over, 
while  charcoal  of  excellent  quality  re- 
mains in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid 
is  subjected  to  distillation  ;  the  first 
portion  being  collected  apart  for  the 
sake  of  the  naphtha  which  it  contains ; 
the  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
while  the  acetic  acid  combines  with 
the  soda.    The  filtered  solution,  which 


is  composed  of  the  brown  pyroligneous 
acid  of  the  shops,  is  evaporated  to  the 
point  at  which  it  crystallizes;  the 
crystals  are  then  drained  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  dark,  tarry,  mother- 
liquor,  and  deprived  by  heat  of  their 
combined  water.  The  dry  salt  is  then 
cautiously  fiised,  by  w^hich  the  last 
portions  of  tar  are  decomposed  or 
expelled;  it  is  then  re-dissolved  in 
water,  and  re-crystallized,  the  result 
bein^  pure  acetate  of  soda,  which 
readily  yields  hydrated  acetic  acid  by 
distillation,  after  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  latter  having  a  greater 
affinity  > for  the  soda,  and  therefore 
liberating  the  former. 

967.  Such  are  the  Various 

Processes 

By  which  vinegar  is  made  for  the  use 
of  all  classes.  Of  these,  the  white- 
wine  vinegar  from  France  is  the  best 
in  flavour,  when  obtained  in  its  natural 
purity.  The  vinegar  of  Evans  and 
Co.,  Worcester,  and  that  of  Hill  and 
Underwood,  Norwich,  appear  to  be 
free  from  all  adulteration ;  and  the 
latter  is  a  very  strong  vinegar  also. 
Vinc^;ars  are  made  of  six  diflerent 
strengths,  numbered  16,  17,  18,  20, 
22,  and  24  ;  but  these  do  not  always  g 
contain  the  same  relative  proportions 
of  pure  acetic  acid,  altnough  the 
higher  numbers  are  always  stronger 
than  the  lower.  No.  24  should  contain 
about  5  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid,  '' 
or  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1022. 

« 

968.  Vinegar  is  Adulterated 

In  various  ways,  as — ist,  by  inordinate 
dilution  with  water ;  2nd,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid;  3rd,  by  the 
substitution  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  and, 
4th,  by  the  use  of  burnt-sugar  as  a 
colouring  agent. 

969.  Inordinate  Dilution  with 
Water 

Is  detected  by  any  test  which  will  dis- 
cover the  strength,  or  rather  the  weak- 
ness, of  the  vinegar  in  point  of  acidity  ; 
but  ^is  in  prstctice  is  a  difficult 
process,  and  only  to  be  managed  by  an 
experienced  chemical  manipulator.    In 
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principle,  it  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  a  given 
Tolume  of  vinegar  will  neutralize,  and 
as  it  is  known  that  one  atom  of  the 
recently-ignited  carbonate  of  soda  will 
saturate  one  atom  of  pure  acetic  acid, 
it  follows  that  for  every  atom  of  soda 
so  saturated  by  any  amount  of  vin^^ar, 
there  will  be  contained  in  it  an  atom  of 
pure  acetic  acid,  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  trial  is  made. 

970.  Sulphuric  Acid 

Is  detected  in  vinegar  by  means  of  the 
chloride  of  barium,  which  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid  than  for 
chlorine,  and  the  new  salt  being  in- 
soluUe,  ii  precipitated,  collected,  and 
weighed.  All  vinegars,  however,  and 
e^)ecially  those  made  with  water  con- 
taining much  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
more  or  less  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  state  of  combinatipn— that  is  to 
sayt  in  the  condition  of  this  sulphate — 
it  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  acid 
should  be  made'  out  clearly  to  be  free 
from  sulphuric  acid  before  the  charge 
of  adulteration  can  be  brought ;  and 
this,  again,  requires  the  aid  of  an 
accomplished  chemist. 

97 1.  The  Vinegar  containing 

Pyroligneous  Acid 

Cannot  by  any  chemical  means  be 
detected  from  that  made  from  malt, 
sugar,  or  wine  ;  and  therefore,  though 
the  substitution  is  supposed  to  be  very 
commonly  made,  there  is  no  proof  of 
its  existence,  the  slight  smell  of  creasote 
being  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
any  conclusion. 

972.   Extent  of  Adulteration. 

From  the  examination  made  by  Dr. 
Hassall  and  Dr.  Letheby  of  twenty- 
eight  samples  of  vinegar,  it  resulted 
that  ** seven  of  the  samples  were 
entirely  free  from  sulphuric  acid  or  oil 
of  vitriol ;  eigkieen  were  adulterated 
with  that  powerful  and  corrosive 
mineral  acid,  the  amount  of  which  was 
variable,  and  dften  very  considerable 
— from  0.63,  the  lowest,  to  6.02,  the 
highest  quantity  in  1,000  grains  ;  that 
two  of  the  samples  contained  it  in  very 


small  quantity  only;  that  in  three 
samples  it  was  present  in  considerable 
amount ;  that  six  contained  it  in  very 
considerable  amount ;  that  in  seifen 
samples  it  was  present  in  immente 
quantity  ;  that  tne  acetic  acid  also 
varied  very  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent samples — the  highest  proportion 
being,  in  1000  grains  by  measure, 
56.66  grains,  or  5.66  per  cent,  and 
the  lowest  27.63,  or  only  2.76  per 
cent ;  that  in  eight  samples  the  acetic 
acid  was  present  in  amount  oyer  Jive 
per  cent,  which  is  above  the  standUtrd 
strength ;  that  in  twelve  samples  the 
<}uantity  exceededy^rper  cent ;  that 
in  seven  it  was  over  three  per  cent.  ; 
that  in  one  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
present  was  so  exceedingly  small  as  to 
be  under  three  per  cent.— that  is,  but 
little  more  than  half  the  proper 
strength ;  that  the  vinegars  which  were 
ascertained  to  be  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  were  those  of  the 
following  makers :  —  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Co.,  of  Worcester ;  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Underwood,  of  Norwich ;  Messrs. 
Swann  and  Co., of  Stourport ;  Messrs. 
Potts  and  Co.,  Bridge-street,  South- 
wark  ;  and  Messrs.  Kent  and  Sons,  of 
Upton-on-Sevem. " 

973.  Price  of  Vinegar 
The  following  are  the  retail  prices : — 

Genuine     white  -  wine 

vinegar 3    6pergaL 

Good  English  vinegar, 

of  iiiU  strength  ...  2  9  „ 
Stong  pickling  vinegar  2  o  », 
Ordinary   vinegar,    as 

sold  in  the  shops  ... 

IS.  2d.  to    I    6 


9t 


Sub-Sect.  C— PICKLES. 
974.  A  Oreat  Variety   of  Pickles 

May  be  bought  at  the  Italian  ware- 
house, some  being  preserved  in  clear 
distilled  vinegar,  and  generally  on  that 
account  made  to  look  of  a  bright  green 
by  artificial  means,  while  others  are 
mixed  with  turmeric  and  spices,  and 
are  therefore  prepared  with  ordinary 
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▼in^ar,  without  any  consideration  for 
colour.  Portions  of  cauliflowers, 
gherkins,  French  beans,  young  onions, 
capsicmns,  &c.,  are  first  soak«l  in  salt 
and  water  to  get  rid  of  any  adventi- 
tious matters,  and  then  are  stored  in 
distilled  vinegar  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture. 

975.  The  Vegetables 

Of  which  the  pickles  are  made,  are 
partly  collected  in  Great  Britain,  and ' 
partly  imported  from  abroad,  being  in 
either  case  stored  in  salt  and  water 
until  the  pickle-makers  require  them 
for  use,  when  they  are  immersed  in  the 
vinegar,  and  are  at  once  ready  for  sale. 

976.  Mixed  Pickles, 

Consisting  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
thus  preserved,  are  the  favourites  with 
the  public,  and  sell  usually  at  from  9d. 
to  Is.  3d.  per  bottle,  containing  about 
J  2  02.  Real  Indmh  pickle  is  much 
more  hot  than  English  pickles,  and  is 
sold  at  nearly  treble  the  price ;  pica- 
liUi  being  a  British  imitation  of  this, 
and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary 
English  pickles. 


Sub-Sect.  D.— ANCHOVIES 
AND  SARDINES. 

977.  Remarks. 

The  above  fish  are  sold  by  the 
Italian  warehouseman,  and  not  by  the 
fishmonger,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
natives  of  Great  Britain  or  its  seas. 
They  are  therefore  included  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  rather  than  with  that  on 
"Fish." 

978.  Genuine  Anchovies 

Are  largely  imported  into  this  country 
preserved  in  brine  ;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  personated  by  sprats 
and  sardines,  though  in  the  examina* 
tion  made  by  Dr.  Hassall  of  twenty- 
eight  samples,  none  contained  any 
other  fish  than  anchovies.  His  only 
cause  for  complaint  was  for  the  use  of 
inferior  qualities  of  fish,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  lai^e  quantities  of  colouring 
matter,  usually  Armenian  bole.   Now, 


it  appears  that  there  are  four  varieties 
of  the  anchovy— viz.,  ist,  the  Gor- 
gona ;  2nd,  tne  French ;  3rd,  the 
Sicilian  ;  and,  4th,  the  Dutch ;  their 
value  being  in  accordance  with  their 
position  in  the  above  list. 

979.  Sardines 

Are  sometimes  imported  in  brine,  but 
in  almost  all  cases  now  they  are  pre- 
served in  oil,  in  small  tin  cases,  hold- 
ing from  half-a-pound  to  a  pound,  and 
containing  in  each  on  the  average 
about  12  or  24  fish  respectively,  at  xs. 
and  2s.  the  case.  They  are  a  very 
wholesome  and  agreeable  addition  to 
the  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper- 
table,  and  in  great  request. 


Sub-Sect.  E.  — POTTED  AND 
PRESERVED  MEATS. 
980.  These  Articles 
Have  been  already  alluded  to  at  page 
269,  where  thev  are  entered  as  part 
of  the  stock  ot  the  provision -dealer. 
They  are,  however,  chiefly  retailed  by 
the  Italian  warehouseman  in  London, 
or  by  the  grocer  in  the  country. 
Turtle -soup,  invalid  -  turtle,  dried 
turtle,  venison,  game,  poultry,  beef, 
yeal,  ham,  shrimps,  prawns,  herrings, 
salmon,  and  many  other  articles  are 
thus  preserved,  merely  by  boiling  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air  ; 
and  they  are  sold  at  prices  equal  to 
about  the  average  value  of  each  article, 
excepting  turtle,  which  may  be  thus 
purchased  at  less  than  half  the  pastry- 
cook's price. 


Sub-Sect.    P.— SAUCES  AND 
CURRY-POWDER. 

• 

981.  Remarks. 
At  every  Italian  warehouseman's  in 
London,  and  at  each  grocer's  and 
druggist's  shop  in  the  country,  some 
one  particular  sauce  is  put  forth  as  the 
best  m  the  world  for  all  purposes.  At 
the  bottom  or  foundation  of  all  these 
is  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  spices, 
and  sometimes  of  the  juices  of  vege- 
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tables,  making  the  sauces  thicker  than 
vinegar.  Such  is  the  celebrated 
Worcestershire  Sauce  of  Lea  and 
Ferrins,  which  is  made  from  a  receipt 
of  the  late  Lord  Coventry,  and  which 
is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  addition 
to  most  articles  requiring  it.  Of  the 
same  nature,  also,  are  Soyer's  Relish, 
and  his  Sauce  Succulente;  also  the 
King  of  Oude's  Sauce,  the  Reading 
Sauce,  Harvey's  Fish  Sauce,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  not 
forgetting  one  of  the  best  known  as 
Frescati's,  and  sold  by  Whitney  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  quite  true  that  '*  a 
good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce ; "  but 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect, or  when  the  stomach  is  at  all 
weak,  a  wholesome  sauce  will  often 
enable  it  to  digest  food  which  would 
otherwise  naiiseate  it ;  but  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  provocative  to  the 
appetite,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion. The  following  articles  are  used 
by  the  various  sauce-makers  to  com- 
pound their  sauces,  some  using  one 
receipt  and  some  another,  with  varying 
proportions  :  —  Anchovies,  tomato, 
garUc,  shalot,  mushroom,  oyster,  and 
walnut  ketchup  ;  sorrel,  raisins,  tama* 
rinds,  and  figs ;  foenugreek,  coriander, 
carraway,  and  cumin  seeds ;  soy 
(Indian  and  British  made),  and  a 
variety  of  herbs  and  spices  already 
described. 

982.  Curry-powder 

Is  commonly  sold  at  the  Italian  shops, 
but  also  by  grocers,  especially  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  largely  consumed  by 
all  but  the  poorest  classes,  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  acquired  the  taste  for 
curries.  It  is  a  mixture  of  spices  with 
turmeric,  and  its  use  has  been  imported 
from  the  East,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of 
national  dish.  Curry-powder,  of  a 
good  quality,  is  made  of  turmeric, 
black-pepper,  coriander  seeds,  cayenne, 
fcenugreek,  cardamoms,  cumin  seed, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice,  cloves,  and 
tamarinds,  or  at  all  events  of  the  greater 
number  of  these  articles,  some  receipts 
omitting  one  or  two,  and  others  even 
more  than  that  number.  Coriander 
seed,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient 


in  all,  is  a  warm  carminative,  full  of 
essential  oil,  and  very  wholesome. 

983.  Receipts  for  Cuny-powder. 

The  following  receipts  are  those 
most  usually  employed  for  making 
curry-powder  : — 

Coriander  seeds,  18  oz. 

Black  pepper,  2  oz. 

Cayenne,  t  oz. 

Turmeric,  3  oz. 

Cumin  seeds,  3  oz. 

Fcenugreek  seeds,  \  oz.     Mix. 

Coriander  seeds,  i  lb. 
Black  pepper,  3  oz, 
Turmeric,  8  oz. 
Cumin  seeds,  4  oz. 
Cayenne,  4  oz. 
Cinnamon,  i  oz. 
Cardamom  seeds,  I  oz. 
Tamarinds,  2  lb.     Mix. 

984.  The  Price  of  Curry-powder, 

As  sold  in  the  shops,  is  from  9d.  to 
IS.  per  ounce,  whereas  the  materials 
will  not  cost  more  than  a  quarter 
or  one-third  of  the  lower  of  these 
amounts. 


Sect.  14.  -  CONFECTIONERY 
AND  PASTRY. 

985.  Confectionery. 

In  former  days  our  grandmothers 
were  accustomed  to  make  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  under  the  above  name, 
for  their  children,  grandchildren,  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  but  in  the  present 
day  we  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  French,  and  encouraged  the  estab> 
lishment  in  every  little  town  of  shops 
where  all  sorts  of  sweets  are  sold  for 
the  benefit  or  injury,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  her  Majest/s  subjects  of  all 
ages.  Children  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  a  taste  for  these  commodities, 
and  grown  people  may  always  be  found 
who  rival  their  young  friends  in  the 
appetite  for  "kisses,"  "rock,"  or 
"candy."  These  modem  articles  are 
sold  at  so  low  a  price,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  them  at  home 
without  a  loss,  by  comparison,  and, 
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therefore,  few  people  like  to  undertake 
the  trouble,  but  prefer*  dealing  at  the 
nearest  **  sweet-shop." 


986.  White  or  Transparent 

Confectionery, 

As  sugar  plums,  lemon  drops,  &c.,  do 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  free  from  risk, 
though  comparatively  innocent  The 
former  have  been  found  to  contain 
white-lead ;  the  latter  are  sometimes 
adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  is  generally 
added  to  white  ornaments  not  intended 
to  be  eaten,  together  with  wheat-flour, 
potato-flour,  or  arrow-root ;  but  these 
are  all  innocent  as  compared  with  the 
ingredients  of  coloured  confectionery, 
and  are  not  worth  notice,  except  per- 
haps to  avoid  them. 

987.  Pastry. 

Pastry  is  seldom  purchased  for 
domestic  use,  excepting  on  special 
occasions,  when  social  duties  csill  for 
some  extraordinary  display.  In  such 
circumstances  it  often  nappens  that  it 
is  cheaper  and  better  to  obtain  what 
is  wanted  from  the  pastrycook  at  an 
advanced  price,  than  to  hire  a  cook 
for  the  occasion,  who  would  perhaps 
turn  everything  *  *  topsy-turvy. "  Hence 
it  is  that  this  kind  of  pastry  is  also 
patronized  by  some  good  managers  on 
occasions  less  marked  than  those  above 
alluded  to,  as  they  think  that  the 
trifling  loss  by  the  increase  of  price  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
absence  of  fresh  servants  in  the  kitchen. 
Of  course  this  plan  is  only  to  be  en- 
couraged where  the  mistress  is  incap- 
able from  any  cause  of  attending  to 
these  minutur  herself,  and  where  she 
is  not  able  to  afford  a  cook  who  is  a 
pastrycook  herself.  When  neither  of 
these  causes  exists,  home-made  pastry 
will  always  be  found  not  only  more 
economical,  but  also  more  wholesome 
than  that  bought  at  the  shops,  where 
inferior  butter  and  preserves  are  often 
made  by  art  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  first-rate  articles  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  stomach  discovers  the  imposture, 
and  its  owner  is  sure  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  peiudty. 


Sect.  15.— PURCHASED 
BEVERAGES. 


988.  General  Remarks. 

^  Drinks,  as  sold  to  the  public,  con- 
sist of  two  principal  varieties — 1st, 
those  which  are  fermented  ;  and,  2nd, 
unfermented  liquids,  as  soda-water, 
ginger-beer,  ana  lemonade. 

989.  Fermented  Drinks 

Are  comprised  under  the  three  heads 
of — 1st,  mait  liquors  ;  2nd,  cider  and 
perry  ;  and  3rd,  wine  and  spirits^ 

990.  Fermentation 

Is  the  process  by  which  saccharine 
matter  or  starch  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  The  explanation  of  thb  pro- 
cess propounded  by  Liebig,  though 
purely  hypothetical,  is  very  generally 
believed  to  be  a  true  one — at  sll  events, 
it  is  accepted  for  want  of  a  better  and 
clearer  explanation  of  what  is  after  all 
perfectly  imintelligible.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  fermentation  is 
the  presence  in  the  fermenting  liquid 
of  some  azotized  substance,  whose  de- 
composition proceeds  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  body  undergoing  the 
change.  This  substance  is  called  a 
ferment^  of  which  there  are  several,  all 
being  composed  of  albumen  in  some 
shape,  which  in  a  moist  state  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  putrify  and  decom- 
pose spontaneously.  Liebig  imagines, 
therefore,  that  when  these  substances 
in  the  act  of  undergoing  change  are 
brought  into  contact  with  neutral  ter- 
nary compounds  of  small  stability,  such 
as  sugar,  the  molecular  disturbance  ot 
the  one  body  (the  ferment)  already  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  is,  as  it  were, 
propagated  to  the  others,  and  this 
brings  about  a  destruction  of  the  equi- 
librium previously  existing.  But, 
leaving  theory  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  certain  that  decomposing  azotized 
bodies  (ferments)  not  onlv  possess  en- 
ergetic powers  of  exciting  fermentation, 
but  that  the  kind  set  up  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  stage  of  decomposition 
m  the  ferment  itseU^ 
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991.  Alcoholic  or  Vinous  Fer- 
mentation 

Is  the  result  of  an  action  of  an  azotized 
ferment  on  any  saccharine  solution. 
Pure  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and 
kept  in  an  open  or  closed  vessel,  re- 
mains unchanged  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  on  the  addition  of  any  putres- 
cible  azotized  matter»  in  the  proper 
stage  of  decay,  the  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol,  accompanied  by  an  escape 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Blood,  or  white  of 
eggs,  or  flour  paste,  when  putrid,  will 
all  effect  this  change  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  potent  alcoholic  ferment  Is  yeasty 
which  is  the  insoluble  yellowish  viscid 
matter  deposited  from  beer  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  Wine,  beer,  &c.,  owe 
their  intoxica^pg  properties  to  the 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  the  pro- 
portion of  which  in  them  to  the  watery 
particles  varies  greatly.  Port,  sherry, 
and  some  other  strong  wines,  contain 
from  19  to  25  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany, 
it  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  12  per 
cent.  Strong  ale  contains  about  10 
per  cent. ;  and  ordinary  spirits,  40  to 
50  per  cent.  In  making  wine  from 
the  grape,  the  expressed  juice  is  simply 
set  aside  in  large  vats,  when  it  under- 
goes spontaneonsly  the  necessary 
change.  The  vegetable  albumen  of 
the  juice,  which  is  an  azotized  com- 
pound, absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
runs  into  decomposition,  and  in  that 
state  becomes  a  ferment  to  the  sugar, 
which  is  gradually  converted  into 
alcohol.  It  the  sugar  be  in  excess, 
and  the  azotized  matter  definite,  the 
resulting  wine  remains  sweet ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
sugar  be  small,  and  that  ot  albumen 
large,  a  dry  wine  is  produced.  Vinous 
or  alcoholic  fermentation  has  always  a 
tendency  to  go  on  to  the  acetic,  and 
in  course  of  time  all  alcoholic  com- 
pounds, not  being  pure  alcohol  and 
water,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
assume  the  acetic  fermentation,  and 
hence,  all  wines  turn  sour  with  age. 
See  Vinegar,  page  334. 


992.  Alcoholic  Drinks 

Are  all  stimulant  to  the  whole  system, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol contained  in  them ;  but  many  of 
them  are  cordial  and  stomachic  also, 
depending  upon  the  essential  oil,  or 
upon  the  extractive  matters  dissolved 
in  the  liquid.  The  properties  of  the 
several  fermented  liquors  are  much 
affected  by  these  substances  held  in 
solution,  and  not  converted  into 
alcohol ;  and  in  some  liauids,  as  beer, 
porter,  &c,  they  preponaerate  greatly, 
and  afford  considerable  nour^ment 
to  the  body  as  well  as  a  mere  tempo- 
rary stimulus  to  the  nervous  system 
and  circulation.  Hence,  their  tem- 
perate use  has  always  been  encouraged, 
except  by  those  who  think  it  better 
that  all  should  be  deprived  of  a  useful 
friend  than  that  any  should  be  allowed 
to  make  their  friends  into  enemies. 
Intoxication,  however,  is  a  fearful 
vice ;  and  when  we  see  it  carried  to 
the  extent  which  it  is,  it  can  scarcely 
occasion  surprise  that  benevolent  men 
should  be  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  thisi 
habit  by  any  means,  however  stringent. 


Sub-Sect.  A. —MALT 
LIQUORS. 

993.  The  Varieties. 

As  sold  to  the  public,  malt  liquors 
comprehend  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
all  made,  or  professing  to  be  made, 
of  malt  and  hops,  together  with 
sugar  in  some  cases.  The  division 
is  founded  primarily  upon  the  colour 
of  the  malt,  which  is  either  high- 
dried  or  pale — the  former  being  used 
in  brewing  stout  zxAporUr^  while  the 
latter  enters  into  the  composition  of 
<ile  and  beer^  in  all  their  multifarious 
forms  known  as  Burton  aU^  Scotch 
ale,  Kennett  aU,  pale  ale,  bitter  beer, 
India  paU  ale,  and  last  and  least, 
kUUe-ale  and  table-beer,  sometimes 
called  small-beer. 

994.  The  Materials 
Allowed  by  law  for  the  brewing  of 
malt  liquors  for  sale  consist  of  malt, 
hops,   sugar,   and   water  only,    with 
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isinglass  to  refine  it ;  to  which,  it 
appears,  are  surreptitiously  added  by 
the  retailers,  in  many  cases,  salt, 
tobacco,  treacle  or  liquorice^  cocculus 
ifidicus,  capsicum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
quassia,  or  other  cheap  bitters,  together 
with  certain  spices  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  flavour. 

995.  Malt 

Consists  of  grain  in  which  the  starch 
has  been  converted  into  sugar  by 
permitting  the  germinating  process  to 
go  on  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
putting  an  end  to  it  by  heat.  It  may 
be  made  from  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  or  maize  ;  but  the  first  of  these  is 
almost  ^ways  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  operation  of  malting  is  conducted 
by  steeping  the  barley  in  water  until 
the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft, 
and  then  piling  it  in  a  heap  called  a 
amcA,  to  favour  the  deyelopment  of 
heat  caused  by  the  absorptipn  of 
oxygen  from  the  air.  After  this  the 
grain  is  spread  more  or  less  according 
to  the  weather,  so  as  to  keep  the  heat 
at  the  proper  standard  tnroughout 
(flooring).  During  this  process  the 
barley  throws  out  a  rootlet  and  a 
germ,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  chemical  substance  called 
diastase  is  developed,  which  has  the 
property  of  converting  starch  into 
dextrin,  and  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar.  When  the  germination  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality  of 
the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln-drving, 
and  according  to  the  heat  employ^ 
the  malt  will  he  pale,  amber,  or  brown, 
or,  in  some  cases,  black.  In  malt  of 
these  different  shades,  the  saccharine 
matter  is  found  to  be  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  the  pale  malt,  which 
consequently  produces  the  strongest 
and  best  beer ;  aml)er  malt  being  only 
slightly  scorched,  its  sugar  is  very 
nearly  as  well  developed  as  in  the 
pale  ;  but  in  brown  malt  the  soorchinc 
nas  proceeded  so  far  as  to  diminish 
the  sweetness  considerably,  and  in  the 
black  variety  it  is  lost  in  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  caramel,  into  which  the 
sugar  is  converted.  In  its  conversion 
into  malt,    barley  loses  weighty   but 


gains  in  hulk;  so  thAt  loolbs.  of  barley 
produce  but  92  lbs  of  malt,  while  100 
bushels  of  the  former  are  converted 
into  108  busheb  of  malt.  The 
quantity  of  malt  annually  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  almost 
entirely  ponsumed  at  home,  amounts 
on  the  average  to  about  fifty  millions 
of  bushels,  or  more  than  14  bushels 
per  head  per  year ;  indeed,  in  1870 
duty  was  paid  on  53«  175,482  bushels 
of  barley,  and  the  consumption  still 
goes  on  increasing.  This  will  give  about 
30  gallons  of  beer,  of  average  strength, 
to  each  individual ;  and  as  a  large 
proportion  are  young  children  or 
invalids,  and  another  large  class  never 
indulge  in  this  kind  of  drink,  the 
actual  amount  left  for  those  who  do 
indulge  in  it  is  very  considerably.  In 
London  the  proportion  is  still  greater, 
for  it  appears  that  fifteen  public 
brewers  consume  about  five  millions 
of  bushels  per  year,  or  about  two 
bushels  per  head  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in« 
dependently  of  the  numerous  class 
of  small  brewers  scattered  through- 
out the  suburbs.  The  process  of 
malting  is  strictly  supervised  by  the 
Excise. 

996.  In  Selecting  Malt 

The  grains  should  be  large,  with  a 
full,  round,  plump  body,  and  no 
appearance  of  shrivelling;  the  skin 
should  be  thin,  and  on  breaking  the 
grain,  which  should  be  readily  effected, 
they  should  be  full  of  flavour,  of  a 
meUow,  sweet  taste,  without  rawness. 
If  the  broken  surfiice  is  drawn  across 
a  board,  it  should  leave  a  mark 
resembling  that  made  by  cream- 
coloured  chalk.  When  there  is  an 
admixture  of  barley,  it  will  sink  in 
water,  whereas  the  malt  will  invari- 
ably swim,  if  properly  made.  Some- 
times part  of  each  grain  only  is 
converted  into  malt,  and  then  the  one 
end  sinks  under  the  water,  and  the 
other  swims;  but,  in  trying  this 
experiment,  the  malt  must  be  un- 
broken. Good  malt  should  have  no 
admixture  of  roots  or  dust,  and  all  its 
individual  grains  should  be  of  equal 
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size,  taste,  colour,  and  texture,  or  very 
nearly  so.  '  It  is  generally  ground  in  a 
coj^rse  degree  a  day  or  two  before 
brewing,  and  it  should  weigh  from 
40  lb.  to  43  lb.  per  bushel. 

The  price  of  malt  has  for  some  years 
fluctuated  between  7s.  and  9s.  6d,  per 
busheL 

997.  Hops 

Are  the  flowers  of  the  hop  plant, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and 
Herefordshire,  as  well  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
countries  they  are  now  imported  when 
bad  seasons  raise  the  price  high 
enough  to  warrant  the  venture.  A 
particularly  rich  and  loamy  clay  is 
required  for  the  successful  growth  of 
this  plant,  which  also  demands  enor- 
mous supplies  of  animal  manure  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form,  as  fish, 
woollen  rags,  night-soil,  and  other 
highly  nitrogenized  products.  "With 
all  the  care  in  the  world,  and  imder 
the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
hops  are  a  very  uncertain  crop,  so  that 
the  growers  and  dealers  are  induced  to 
gamble  and  speculate  in  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  their  clients,  or 
the  supporters  of  the  turf.  In  defence 
of  this  practice,  which  is  confined  to 
this  crop  among  the  agriculturists, 
they  allege  that  betting  is  induced  by 
a  desire  to  diminish  the  risk  incurred  ; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  correct.  The  betting 
is  always  on  or  against  a  certain 
amount  of  duty,  which  is  high  or 
]6w,  according  to  the  crop  ;  and  thus 
the  large  holder  or  grower  of  hops  is 
induced  to  back  a  low  amount  of  duty, 
so  that  if  the  general  crop  turns  out 
large  and  he  gets  in  consequence  a 
low  price,  he  will  at  the  same  time 
receive  the  bet  which  he  has  laid.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  farmer  has,  or  is 
likely  to  have,  a  bad  crop,  he  backs 
a  high  duty,  hoping  to  retrieve  his 
ow^n  bad  growth  by  receiving  the 
amount  of  his  bet.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  grower  loses  both  ways  ;  but 
this  cannot  apply  to  the  holders  of 


hops  in  warehouse,  who  are  the  cliief 
promoters  of  this  kind  of  speculation, 
and  who  almost  invariably  guard 
against  loss  in  this  way.  The  Sussex 
and  Mid- Kent  hops  are  the  strongest 
and  the  most  highly  flavoured ;  while 
the  Worcestershire  hops,  including 
those  of  Herefordshire,  which  are  all 
classed  as  such,  are  of  more  delicate 
flavour,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
brewing  of  the  pale  ale  so  much  in 
fashion  at  present  Hops  arc  gathered 
by  hand  in  September  and  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  rapidly  kiln- 
dried;  after  which  they  are  closely 
packed  in  "pockets"  or  "bags," 
and  become  a  solid  mass,  of  a  bright 
or  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  a 
fine  dust  permeating  it,  in  which  the 
principal  flavouring  matter  resides. 
When  rubbed  in  the  hand  they  feel 
sticky,  and  leave  a  yellow  powdery 
stain,  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar 
odour. 

998.  In  Selecting  Hops, 
Much  depends  upon  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended.  If  for  pale  ale  or 
table  beer,  new  hops  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  and  mild,  but  fine  flavour, 
should  be  chosen ;  and  for  strong 
ales,  porter,  or  stout,  the  strongest 
and  most  aromatic  hops  of  the  south 
district  are  to  be  preferred  ;  but  here, 
also,  new  hops  are  always  more  pro- 
fitable than  old  ones.  Hops  one 
year  old  have  not  lost  nmch  of  their 
strength ;  *but  after  that  age,  every 
successive  year  takes  away  from  the 
flavour  and  strength  ;  after  three  or 
four  years  the  hop  is  comparatively 
worthless. 

Hops  are  sold  at  all  prices,  from 
£^  los.  to  £\^t  or  even  £\%  per 
cwt.  The  average  retail  price  of  good 
hops  is  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  lb. 

999.  Water, 

Called  by  the  brewers  liquor^  is  the 
next  essential  material  to  produce 
beer,  and  upon  its  quality  will  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  tliat  of  the  malt- 
liquor  of  which  it  forms  a  parL 
Burton  ale  and  beer  have  always  been 
celebrated;  and  it  appears  that  this 
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well-deserved  character  depends  mainly 
upon  the  quality  of  the  water,  which 
cotitains  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  together  with  car- 
bonate and  muriate  of  lime.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  salts  exert  a 
considerable  depurative  power  on 
vegetable  juices,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cane-sugar,  &c.,  and  in  brew- 
ing they  supersede  the  necessity  for 
"finings,"  the  ale  brewed  with  this 
water  becoming  clear  and  bright 
almost  directly.  The  greater  part  of 
the  lime  is  precipitated  in  combina- 
tion with  the  mucilaginous  matters, 
and  hence  the  water,  as  it  exists  in 
the  beer,  is  much  more  soft  than  in 
its  natural  state.  Thames  water  also 
appears  to  make  good  beer,  but  it 
requires  a  considerable  quantity  of 
**nnings,"  as  it  is  comparatively  de- 
ficient in  sulphate  of  lime.  For  this 
reason  rain-water,  though  more 
capable  of  extracting  the  virtues  of 
the  malt  and  hops  than  river  or 
spring  water,  is  not  so  well  suited 
either  to  make  the  beer  fine,  or  to 
keep  it  from  being  converted  into 
vinegar. 

looo.  Yeast 

Has  already  been  partially  alluded  to 
in  the  sub-section  on  bread,  at  pages 
302,  303.  It  may  at  any  time  be 
made  from  nitrogenized  materials, 
without  the  intervention  or  use  of  any 
particle  of  its  own  nature,  usually 
called  a  ferment;  but  this  latter 
method  is  generally  adopted.  As 
yeast  is  employed  for  fermenting  wort, 
so,  in  the  same  way,  when  it  is  wanted 
for  that  purpose,  the  surplus  yeast  is 
had  recourse  to  from  one  brewing  to 
another ;  and  as  it  is  very  important 
to  use  none  but  that  obtained  from  a 
good  brewing,  it  is  imperative  that 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
its  selection,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others  throughout  nature, 
*  *  like  produces  like. "  The  best  yeast 
for  working  beer  (called  "pitching  the 
tun  '0  is  that  which  is  thrown  out  of 
the  bungholes  of  the  casks  into  what 
are  called  the  stillions,  to  be  presently 
described.    In  summer  it  should  not 


be  more  than  two  or  three  days  old, 
but  in  winter  it  will  keep  for  a  week, 
or  even  a  fortnight,  though  it  always 
loses  strength  by  keeping.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  in  cold  water, 
which  should  be  changed  every  second 
day.  The  kind  of  yeast  necessary  for 
setting  to  work  any  particular  kind  of 
malt  liquor  is  of  some  importance, 
as  it  appears  that  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  obtained  from  a  similar  parent 
stock  to  that  from  which  it  is  intended. 
Yeast  from  strong  ale  works  more 
slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
strongly  than  that  from  small  beer, 
so  that  when  the  latter  is  required 
to  go  through  its  fermentation  quickly, 
it  will  not  do  to  have  recourse  to  yeast 
from  ale,  in  order  to  set  it  going. 
The  chemical  composition  of  yeast  is 
described  at  page  302. 

The  price  of  yeast  is  about  is,  4d. 
per  gallon,  or  4d.  per  quart. 

looi.  Sugar, 

As  used  by  the  public  brewers,  must 
be  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported, 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  in  any 
way  manufactured ;  so  that  they  have 
the  choice  of  raw  sugar  or  molasses. 
See  page  308. 

1002.  Isinglass 

As  used  for  refining  ale  and  porter, 
is  of  the  coarsest  description.  See 
page  314. 

1003.  Articles  used  in  the  Adul- 
teration of  Beer. 

Besides  the  above  articles,  which 
are  allowed  by  law,  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  given  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  several  deleterious  substances  are 
employed,  as  cocculus  indicus^  a  very 
injurious  and  even  poisonous  seed ; 
sulphate  of  iron;  quassia,  for  its  cheap 
bitter ;  and  salt,  for  its  specific  gravity, 
and  for  its  tendency  to  produce  thirst. 
According  to  Dr.  Hassall's  analysis, 
however,  nothing  injurious  but  salt 
was  discovered  in  a  large  number  of 
samples  ;  though  at  the  same  time 
he  confesses  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect  most  of  the  above 
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adulterations.  The  jflavour  of  liquorice 
is  so  marked,  and  also  so  commonly 
met  with  in  London  porter  and  stout, 
that  its  absence  can  scarcely  be  credited, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  his  examination  under  the 
sugars  which  are  allowed  by  law. 

1004.  Brewing  Utensils. 

Every  brewery,  whether  large  or 
small,  has  usually  the  following 
utensils,  called  the  plants  and  varied 
in  their  details  according  to  the  size 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  nature 
of  its  productions.  These  are — 1st, 
liquor  and  wort  copper;  2nd,  the  mash- 
tub  or  tun,  with  or  without  a  mashing 
machine^  and  the  under-bcuk;  3rd, 
the  hop'hcuk  and  wort-pump;  4th, 
the  cooler;  5th,  Sia^  fermenting  tun; 
6th,  the  store-vats,  casks,  and  stUlions; 
and  7th,  the  thermometer  and  saccha- 
rometer. 

1005.  A  Copper 

For  the  wort,  as  well  as  for  the  liquor 
(water),  is  generally  required,  and  the 
two  are  always  used  in  large  breweries, 
excepting  where  the  wort  and  liquor 
are  boiled  by  steam,  introduced  by 
means  ot  pipes  into  large  wooden  vats, 
as  is  now  often  done.  In  private 
families  one  large  copper  is  sometimes 
made  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  two 
will  always  be  of  service,  holding  each 
about  a  third  of  the  number  of  gallons 
to  be  brewed  {figs,  18  and  19,  a). 

1006.  The.  Mash-tub 

Consists  of  a  wooden  vessel,  with  a 
false  bottom  a  few  inches  from  the 
true  bottom,  and  pierced  ¥rith  holes,- 
to  aJlow  the  wort  to  drain  off  from 
the  grains.  These  holes  should  be 
bored  with  a  hot  iron,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  water  from  causing 
the  wood  to  swell,  and  thus  close 
them  up.  The  false  bottom  is  fixed 
just  above  the  tap,  and  should 
rest  upon  some  projecting  blocks  of 
wood  fixed  against  the  inside  of  the 
tun,  so  as  to  be  readily  taken  out. 
For  private  families,  a  sherry-butt,  cut 
down,  answers  well  for  the  purpose, 
with  the  addition  of  a  false  bottom 


{figs.  18  and  19,  b).  The  mashing 
machine  is  fixed  vertically  in  the  mash- 
tuns  of  large  breweries,  so  as  by  the 
revolutions  of  its  arms  to  stir  up  the 
malt  when  it  has  th^  liquor  poured 
in  upon  it,  and  thus  assist  in  extract- 
ing  all  the  saccharine  matter.  Long 
poles  with  cross-bars,  called  oars,  are 
used  instead  in  somll  breweries,  or  in 
private  families  {fig.  19,^). 

1007.  An  Under-back 

Or  tub  to  receive  the  wort  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  mash-tub,  must  always  be 
obtained,  and  when  the  latter  vessel 
is  made  from  a  sherry-butt,  the  part 
cut  off  answers  this  purpose  well.  It 
requires  no  tap,  the  wort  being  either 
pumped  or  ladled  out  of  it  {figs.  18 
and  19,  d). 

1008.  The  Hop -back 

Is  merely  a  strainer  for  keeping  back 
the  hops  as  the  wort  comes  out  of  the 
copper.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
plant  is  the  construction  of  this  article, 
which  for  small  breweries  may  consist 
of  a  hair  sieve  ;  for  moderate  ones, 
of  a  square  wooden  vessel,  having  a 
false  bottom,  with  holes  in  it ;  or  in 
large  breweries,  of  a  still  more  en- 
larged apparatus,  with  a  perforated 
metallic  bottom. 

1009.  The  Wort-pump 

Is  seldom  used  except  in  public 
breweries,  and  it  requires  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  different  construction  to  the 
opdinary  suction-pump,  being  intended 
for  use  in  boilmg  liquids  {fig,  19,  e), 

loio.  The  Cooler 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  o( 
the  brewing  plant,  since  upon  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  part  of  the 
process  for  which  it  is  intended  de- 
pends, in  great  measure,  the  quality 
of  the  beer.  In  private  families  good 
brewings  are  often  spoilt  for  want  of 
this  vessel,  as  they  are  often  induced 
to  employ  in  Its  place  a  deep  tub, 
which  prevents  the  cooling  process 
being  properly  carried  on  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  for  want  of  it  that  brewing  is 
seldom    successful   in    the    summer 
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months.  The  wort  ought,  in.  most 
cases,  to  be  rapidly  cooled  to  45 
degrees  or  50  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
and  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  summer  is  usually  far  above  this 
heat,  it  cannot  be  effected  by  contact 
with  it  alone,  and  therefore  water  just 
raised  from  the  well  is  employed  by 
various  methods.  One  of  these,  and 
that  most  usually  adopted,  is  to  force 
a  stream  of  it  through  pipes  coiled 
through  the  cooler,  by  which  the  woi|^ 
is  made  to  give  out  its  surplus  heat  to 
the  water,  and  thus  soon  to  be  lowered 
to  the  temperature  of  that  fluid.  Gutta 
percha  tubes  are  now  so  readily  to  be 
obtained  at  3d.  or  4d  a  foot,  tliat  this 
method  may  always  be  adopted  in 
private  &milies  even ;  the  one  end  of 
the  tube  being  attached  to  the  pump, 
or  a  vessel  into  which  water  is  pumped, 
and  the  other  end  ot  the  pipe  after 
being  coiled  through  the  wort  passing 
into  some  adjacent  drain.  Coolers, 
as  usually  made,  are  oblong  and 
shallow  vessels,  placed  at  such  a 
height  from  the  ground,  that  a  bucket 
may  be  held  beneath  their  tap  to 
catch  the  cooled  wort  as  it  flows  out, 
and  thus  convey  it  to  the  fermenting 
tuiL  When,  however,  a  wort-pump 
is  a  part  of  the  plant,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  using  any  other  method 
of  transfer,  and  the  coolers  may  be  on 
the  ground  {fig,  18,/). 

loii.  The  Peimenting  Tun 
Most  be  large  enough  to  coAtain  the 
whole  brewing,  Qr,  if  several  qualities 
of  malt  liquor  are  brewed  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  one  for  each  large 
enough  to  contain  them.  In  private 
famihes  the  mash-tun,  with  the  false 
bottom  taken  out,  is  often  employed 
for  the  purpose,  or  the  under-back,  or 
both  together. 

1012.  Stillions 
Are  flat  wooden  troughs,  on  which  the 
vats  or  barrels  stand  while  the  yeast  is 
Cuming  over. 

1013.  The  Thermometer 
Is    the   well-known    instrument   for 
measuring  heat,  and  it  is  made  for 


the  brewer  in  a  tin  case,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  breaking. 

1014.  Brewing 

Is  conducted  upon  certain  principlesy 
which,  m practice,  are  modified  to  suit 
particular    circumstances,   as,   for  in> 
stance,  whether  aic  or  smcUl  beer  is  tQ 
be  brewed.     The  first  step  is  to  beat 
a  quantity  of  liquor  sufficient  to  mash 
the  malt  to,be  brewed,  at  an  averaee 
^mperature  of  170  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  accommodation  in  the  copper  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  effect  this  in  one 
bulk,  and  therefore  the  water  in  it  is 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
reduced  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
mixing  it  with  cold  water,  and  in  pro- 
portion fo  the  temperature  of  this  last» 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  must  the  quantity  of  it  be 
increase4  or   diminished.      For  this 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
one  part  of  cold  to  three  of  boiling 
water  is  the  average,  in  weather  fit  for 
brewjpg,  which  is  not  favourably  con- 
ducted either  In  very  hot  or  very  cold 
seasons.     For  the  sake  of  economy, 
the  malt  is  generally  mashed  twice  or 
thrice,  so  as  to  leave  no  soluble  matter 
behind,  and  also  to  give  lull  time  for 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar, 
which  is  not  completed  until  the  access 
of  hot  water.    A  first  mash,  therefore, 
is  usually  made,  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover  the  malt,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture  generally  of  about  168  degrees^ 
using  about  eight  gallons  of  water  to  a 
bushel  of  malt.   This  quantity  of  water 
is  poured  into  the  mash- tub,  and  after 
bemg  carefully  raised  or  lowered  to 
the  required  degree,  the  malt  is  shaken 
in,  taking  care  to  separate  it  well,  so 
as  to    prevent    its  clotting  together. 
When  the  malt  and  water  are  tho- 
roughly stirred  together,  the  tempera- 
ture ought  to  be  again  taken  ;  and  if 
it  is  below  150  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  next  mash  must  be  raised  two  or 
three  degrees  accordingly.    The  whole 
is  now  to  be  covered  over  with  sacks, 
so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat  as  much  as 
possible,  and  should  thus  remain  for 
about  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  rather 
less  in  very  cold  weather.    As  soon  as 
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the  brewer  has  covered  his  mash-tub, 
he  begins  to  chaise  his  copper  again 
for  the  next  mash,  having  a  full  hour 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  above  nam^,  the  brewer  having 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  ready 
for  the  next  mash,  proceeds  to  draw 
off  the  first  by  turning  the  tap  in  the 
mash-tub  to  run  in  a  small  stream, 
and  carefully  returning  to  the  grains  a 
gallon  or  so  till  it  runs  fine.  This  first 
mash  seldom  runs  off  more  than  half 
the  quantity  of  wort  which  was  added 
as  liquor ;  and  if  the  brewing  is  to  be 
all  **one  way,"  or  "entire,"  more 
lic^uor  is  at  once  added  before  all  of 
this  has  run  off;  but  when,  as  in  many 
private  families,  two  kinds  of  beer  are 
to  be  brewed,  the  wort  from  each 
mash  must  be  kept  apart.  But  as  the 
above  proportion  of  malt  to  liquor 
would  turn  out  the  ale  of  a  very  strong 
nature  indeed,  it  is  usual  to  "sparge 
the  grains  during  the  time  that  the  first 
wort  is  running  ofl^  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  collected.  Thus, 
supposing  it  is  intended  to  brew  ale  of 
lo  bushels  of  malt  to  the  54  gallons, 
then,  as  the  10  bushels  have* been 
mashed  in  80  gallons  of  liquor,  and  as 
half  this  will  be  retained  by  the  grains, 
14  gallons  more  of  hot  liquor  must  be 
poured  on  the  malt  before  the  54  gal- 
lons will  make  their  appearance  in  the 
under-back  ;  and  as  the  liquor  would 
run  through  the  malt  if  poured  on 
carelessly  from  a  bucket,  it  is  usual  to 
pour  it  on  from  a  watering-pot,  or 
some  similar  vessel,  so  as  to  ensure  its 
thoroughly  washing  it  as  it  passes 
through.  This  is  called  "sparging," 
and  is  of  consequence  in  economical 
brewing.  The  liquor  should  be  some- 
what hotter  than  for  mashing,  say 
from  180  to  185  degrees,  according  to 
the  weather.  As  soon  as  the  under- 
back  has  received  its  quantity,  as 
already  calculated,  the  tap  is  closed, 
and  the  brewer  proceeds  to  effect  his 
second  mash,  using  the  liquor  at  a 
temperature  of  about  175  degrees,  and 
admitting  to  the  mash- tub  as  many 
gallons  as  he  intends  to  draw  off;  or 
if  he  purposes  a  third  mash,  then  di- 
viding the  whole  into  two  quantities, 


and  mixing  them  together  as  they  run 
into  the  under-back.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  as  soon  as  the  whole  quan- 
tity required  for  the  strong  ale  is  col- 
lected in  the  under-back^  it  must  be 
removed  to  the  wort-copper,  so  as  to 
leave  it  ready  for  the  wort  from  the 
second  mash.  It  is  w^ell  known  among 
brewers  that  the  wort  from  the  several 
mashes  gradually  changes  its  character, 
being  at  first  rich  in  saccliarine  matter, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  mucilage, 
gum,  &c  ;  afterwards  the  sugar  di- 
minishes, and  the  latter  ingredients 
increase  in  quantity,  so  that  the  wort 
is  not  only  weaker  and  of  less  specific 
gravity  altogether,  but  it  is  also  much 
less  sweet,  and  being  more  mucilagi- 
nous, it  is  more  liable  to  run  on  to 
acetous  fermentation.  Many  brewers, 
therefore,  after  drawing  off  their  ale, 
add  a  proportion  of  sugar  to  brew 
their  table-beer,  using  from  one  to  two 
pounds  to  eighteen  gallons,  according 
to  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the 
wort  in  point  of  saccharine  matter. 
When  the  brewing  is  confined  to  one 
quality  only,  the  process  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  whole  quantity  is  run 
through  the  malt,  and  mixed  together 
before  boiling  or  hopping.  The  malt, 
when  thus  mashed  and  exhausted  of 
its  soluble  matter,  receives  the  name 
of  "grains." 

1015.    For  Boiling  and  Hopping 

the  Wort, 

A  second  copper  is  required,  as  already 
mentioned  in  par.  10051  unless  the 
brewing  is  limited  to  a  small  quantity, 
and  that  of  one  kind  of  beer  only.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  wort  should 
be  boiled  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  received  in  the  under-back  ;  and  as 
the  liquor-copper  is  required  to  heat 
the  water  for  the  second  mash,  it  can- 
not be  used  for  boiling  the  wort  till 
the  whole  of  the  mashing  is  finished. 
If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the 
wort  remaining  too  long  in  the  under- 
back  is  apt  to  turn  sour,  or  to  become 
"foxy,"  as  it  is  called.  The  wort, 
therefore,  is  at  once  ladled  or  pumped 
into  the  copper  ;  and  after  bemg  well 
mbced  with  tne  hops,  it  must  be  raised 
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to  the  boiling  point  as  soon  as  possible, 
\?hen  the  fire  must  be  raked  or  regu- 
lated so  as  to  keep  it  at  a  low  boiling 
temperature  for  the  proper  time.  The 
Quantity  of  Hops  per  bushel  of 
malt  varies  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  strength  of  the 
ale  or  beer,  and  the  age  of  the  hops. 
For  strong  ale  intended  to  be  kept,  a 
pound  a  bushel  is  about  the  average  ; 
and  for  table-beer  from  half  a  pound 
to  three-quarters,  the  latter  quantity 
being  required  when  the  brewing  is  at 
or  near  the  summer  time,  or  where  a 
bitter  beer  is  preferred.  When  what 
is  called  "bitter  beer"  is  required, 
nearly  double  the  above  quantity  of 
hops  must  be  used ;  and  if  they  are  of 
the  Worcester  growth,  the  flavour  "will 
still  more  nearly  approach  the  original 
Bunon.  The  Proper  Time  for  the 
boiling  to  be  maintained  may  be  known 
by  the  wort  **  breaking  up  "  into  flakes, 
that  is,  the  mass  of  fluid  which  at  first 
is  uniformly  dense  in  appearance,  be- 
comes converted  into  a  flaky  liquid, 
part  bright,  and  the  remainder  in  small . 
flattened  granules  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  boiling  is  carried  far 
enough,  and  the  wort  must  be  strained 
from  the  hop^  into  the  cooler.  The 
first  wort  requires  much  less  boiling 
than  the  second,  the  average  being 
generally  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
while  for  the  second  mash  two  hours 
or  two  and  a  half  will  not  often  be  too 
long,  and  for  a  third  three  hours,  at 
least,  must  be  the  period  adopted. 
The  hops,  when  strained,  are  returned 
into  the  copper  for  the  next  boiling, 
as  some  little  soluble  matter  still  re- 
mains ;  but  to  these  a  second  quantity 
must  be  added  for  the  boiling  of  the 
second  mash.  As  the  hops  are  not 
squeezed,  they  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  wort,  which  will  amount  to  about 
two  quarts  to  each  pound  of  hops,  and 
which  must  be  allowed  for  in  the 
brewing,  as  well  as  for  the  loss  by 
evaporation.  When  the  wort  is  in- 
tended to  be  boiled  for  more  than  one 
hour,  it  is  better  not  to  add  all  the 
hops  until  within  an  hour  of  the  time 
when  it  is  to  be  cooled,  as  the  aroma 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  in  boiling. 


The  wort  is  next  strained  into  the 
under-back,  or  direct  into  the  cooler, 
through  the  hop-back,  or  common 
strainer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ioi6.  Cooling  the  Wort 

Should  be  conducted  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible,  and  hence  it  should 
not  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
deep  in  the  cooler,  except  in  very  cold 
weather.  When  a  refrigerator  is  used, 
it  must  not  be  set  in  action  until  the 
wort  is  somewhat  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture; but  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen  to 
about  140  degrees,  begin  and  cool  it 
as  quickly  as  can  be  effected  by  these 
means  until  the  wort  is  down  to  about 
50  degrees,  after  which  it  is  at  once 
remoTed  to  the  fermenting  tun. 

1017.  Fermentation,  ■ 
Or  **  pitching  the  tun,"  as  the  brewer's 
slang  terms  this  process,  is  the  part 
in  which  the  greatest  experience  is  re- 
quired; for  though  the  rapid  cooling 
is  quite  as  necessary,  yet  it  is  so  easily 
managed  when  the  proper  means  are 
used,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity 
may  readily  cool  his  wort  if  he  has  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  premises.  In 
fermentation,  however,  much  more 
nicety  is  required,  and  many  things 
must  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  as 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  yeast, 
the  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
kind  of  beer  to  be  produced.  The 
principal  points  which  affect  this  pro- 
cess are — 1st.  Tlie  weather,  including 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  influences  the  fermentation, 
producing  a  tendency  to  acetic  fer- 
mentation, when  there  is  disturbance 
in  the  equilibrium,  as  evidenced  by 
what  is  called  "thundery  weather." 
Warm  weather  has  a  similar  effect  in 
accelerating  fermentation,  while  very 
cold  weather  retards  it.  —  2nd.  The 
nature  of  the  yeast,  which  should  be 
obtained  from  a  good  and  successful 
brewing,  and  from  beer  of  a  similar 
quality  to  that  to  be  fermented. — 3rd. 
The  proper  conduct  of  the  mashes  ;  for 
if  the  water  has  been  used  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  fermentation  must  be 
carried  on  with  care,  or  the  wort  will 
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be  impoverished ;  while  if  the  heat 
has  been  too  great,  it  must  be  effectu- 
ally cleared  by  fermentation,  or  it  will 
be  **  ropy,"  from  excess  of  mucilage 
remaining. — ^4th.  Tht  heat  of  the  room 
in  which  the  fermenting  process  is  to 
be  Conducted,  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  strength  of  the  beer, 
and  the  quantity  brewed.  Small 
brewings  will  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  large  ones,  and  the 
higher  the  outer  temperature,  the  more 
carefully  must  the  inner  be  kept  down 
below  it,  avoiding  all  cold  draughts 
as  far  as  possible.  The  Average 
Quantity  of  Yeast  to  be  added  is 
about  one  pint  of  good  solid  yeast  to  a 
barrel  of  beer,  varying  it  according  to 
circumstances,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Amount  of  Yeast,  by  Measure,  to 
each  Quarter  of  Malt,  suited  to 
varieties  of  Malt  Liquor  : — 


Heat  of 
Atmosphere. 

Ale. 

Porter. 

Table- 
beer. 

Degrees. 
25 
30 
35 
40 
43 
50 

55 

60 

Quarts, 
al 
a 

af 
a 
x} 

X 

xt 

I 

Quarts. 
3* 

1 

a 
2 
1} 

Quarts. 

i 

3 

3 

a  ' 
a 

a 

When  the  weather  is  cold,  the  whole 
of  the  yeast  may  at  once  be  stirred  in  ; 
when  >varm,  one  quarter  may  be  re- 
served to  be  added  or  not  as  required. 
The  first  sign  of  fermentation  is  a 
6nc  white  circular  line  round  the  edge 
of  the  tun,  which  graduaUy  becomes 
broader  till  the  whole  surface  is  creamed 
over.  After  this  a  slight  singing  noise 
is  heard,  arising  from  the  bubbles  of 
gas  as  they  pass  up  to  the  surface ;  and 
as  these  increase  in  number,  the  creamy 
head  becomes  thicker  and  more  irregu- 
lar. At  this  stage  the  froth  should 
assume  a  cauliflower  appearance,  white 
at  first,  then  yellow,  and  lastly  of  a 
brownish  yellow.  If  the  curling  head 
is  in  broad  flat  flakes,  there  is  some- 


thing wrong  ;  or,  if  the  air-bubbles  are 
too  large  and  open,  with  a  bluish-white 
colour.  When  the  depth  of  head  is 
not  sufficient,  and  the  cauliflower  ap- 
pearance is  not  put  on,  the  wort  is 
unsound,  and  is  said  to  "boil."  In 
the  last  stage  of  fermentation  the  head, 
having  risen  to  a  great  height,  becomes 
more  dense  and  close,  the  bubbles 
burst  into  each  other,  and  form  lai^ 
ones,  which  in  their  turn  again  break, 
occasioning  a  sudden  and  partial  drop- 
ping of  the  head,  until  it  becomes  a 
close,  dense,  brownish  mass,  which,  if 
permitted,  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tun,  and  is  therefore  skimmed 
off  as  soon  as  it  shows  the  slightest 
tendency  to  do  so.  If  this  were  al- 
lowed, the  beer  would  have  a  bitter 
taste,  and  be  what  is  called  "yeast- 
bitten."  As  soon  as  the  fermentation 
is  well  established,  the  head  should 
not  be  disturbed  until  it  is  perfected, 
when  it  should  be  carefully  skimmed 
off;  but  it  is  not  generally  the  custom 
to  allow  the  beer  to  cleanse  itself  en- 
tirely in  the  fermenting  tun,  but  when 
the  process  is  nearly  completed,  it  is 
divided  into  smaller  store  barrels,  in 
which  it  is  left  to  complete  its  cleansing, 
the  bung  being  left  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  yeast  suffered  to  run  over 
the  side  into  the  stillion  or  other  vessel 
set  to  receive  it.  This  division  has  a 
tendency  to  check  the  fermentation, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
little  more  yeast,  and  stir  it  well  up  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  cleansing  pro- 
cess. At  other  times  a  little  salt  and 
wheat-flour  is  mixed  up  carefully  with 
the  beer,  and  from  the  effect  of  the 
gluten  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
yeast  is  discharged  by  a  fresh  fer- 
mentation. 

1018.  The  FUling  Up 

Of  these  casks  must  be  attended  to 
from  the  first,  so  that  the  yeast  may  be 
enabled  to  overflow  from  the  bungnole 
with  facility ;  and  this  should  be  done 
three  or  four  times  on  the  first  day, 
and  twice  or  thrice  a  day  afterwards, 
till  the  fermentation  has  apparently 
ceased,  when  the  bungholes  are  to  be 
cleaned  of  all  yeast,  and  well  bunged. 
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Then  remove  the  casks  to  the  cellar 
where  they  are  to  remain,  take  out  the 
bang,  introduce  to  each  barrel  of  beer 
from  three-quarters  to  a  pound  of  fresh 
hops  mixed,  with  some  sound  beer  of 
similar  quality,  and  re-adjust  the  bungs 
tecurely.  Put  in  the  vent-pegs,  loosely 
at  first,  and  to  be  gradually  closed  as 
the  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be  given 
off  in  large  quantities.  Table-beer,  if 
properly  made  and  cleansed,  ought  to 
be  fine  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
and  ale  in  two  or  three  months,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength. 

1019.  Cleanlinesa 

Is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all 
brewing  operations,  and  the  brewer 
should  spare  no  pains  in  scalding  out 
all  his  plant,  ana  the  store  barrels  in 
particular,  which  will  give  a  musty 
taste  to  the  beer  if  they  are  at  all  foul. 
Lime  is  an  excellent  material  for  aiding 
the  cleaning  of  vats  or  barrels  which 
have  become  musty,  taking  care  to 
swill  them  well  with  plenty  of  water 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  New  casks 
should  be  well  soaked  in  a  hot  brine 
of  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
should  have  some  spent  hops  left  in 
them  with  water  and  a  little  yeast,  so 
as  to  cause  some  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  day  before  the  brewing  all 
these  points  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  When  all  is  ready,  the  copper  is 
filled  with  water  at  night,  and  the 
mash-tub,  under-back,  &c.,  placed 
ready  for  mashing,  with  malt,  hops, 
&c. ,  at  hand ;  then  the  last  thing  at 
night  light  the  fire,  and  damp  it  when 
well  down,  so  that  by  the  early  morning 
the  coppcrfiil  of  liquor  may  be  hot, 
ready  for  the  fix>$t  mash,  or  nearly  so. 

1020.  Table*ale  or  Beer 

Is  generally  brewed  from  the  second 
mash  of  strong  ale;  but  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  requires  about  tour 
or  five  bushels  of  malt,  and  from 
4  lb.  to  7  lb  of  hops,  to  fifty-four 
gallons  of  water.  Very  small  or  har- 
vest beer  is  sometimes  brewed  with 
two  or  three  bushels  of  malt  and  4  lb. 
of  hops,  but  this  will  not  keep  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days.    Pale  malt  is 


the  best  for  this  beer,  unless  a  high 
colour  is  required. 

102 1.  Strong  Ale 

Is  brewed  from  eight  to  ten  bushels 
of  malt,  and  8  lb.  or  10  lb.  of  hops. 
Pale  malt,  here,  again,  is  the  best; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  depending 
upon  the  colour  preferred. 

1022.  Bitter  Ale 

Is  generally  brewed  from  very  pale 
malt,  the  quantity  of  which  is  from 
four  to  five  bushels,  and  of  liops  8  lb. 
to  the  hogshead. 

1023.  A  Hogshead  of  Stout 

Is  brewed  from  one  quarter  of  pale 
malt,  two  bushels  of  brown  malt,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  black  or 
patent  malt  mixed  together,  and 
hopped  with  8  lb.  of  hops. 

1024.  Porter 

Is  often  the  second  mashing  of  malt 
for  stout,  with  the  addition  of  treacle. 
Thus,  from  the  above  brevinng  of  stout, 
with  the  addition  of  18  lb.  of  treacle, 
thirty-six  gallons  of  porter  may  be 
brewed.  Or,  if  porter  is  to  be  brewed 
at  once  from  the  malt,  then  called 
'*  entire,"  half  the  quantity  ordered 
for  stout  will  be  required.  Extract  of 
liquorice  is  said  to  be  used  instead  of 
treacle,  and  certainly  the  taste  of 
porter  bears  out  the  popular  belief, 
but  it  has  not  been  detected  in  it  by 
microscopical  examination. 

1025.  Cellaring,  Pining,  &c. 

The  cellar  for  keeping  beer  should 
not  be  too  cold  or  too  hot,  but  should 
be  preserved  as  near  as  possible  at  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  close  cellar, 
also,  like  one  fit  for  wines,  is  not 
adapted  for  beer.  The  vent-pegs 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  fer- 
mentation will  allow.  When  beer  is 
required  to  be  used  before  it  has 
become  fine  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  or  when  it  refuses  to  do  so, 
isinglass  in  some  form  is  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  and 
the  mixture  so  used  is  called  **  finings." 
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In  ordinary  cases,  one  ounce  to  a 
barrel  is  the  proper  quantity  of 
isinglass  ;  and  to  use  it  dissolve  it  in  a 
little  fine  beer,  not  sour,  until  the 
whole  of  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  when  it  should  be  strained  by 
twisting  it  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  after 
which  it  may  be  reduced  in  a  little 
more  beer  until  it  forms  a  liquid  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  when  it  is  6 1  for 
use.  For  this  purpose  draw  out  a  pail 
of  the  beer  to  be  fined,  and  add  the 
finings  in  quantity  proportioned  to  its 
cloudiness,  an  ounce  to  the  barrel 
being  the  average.  Whisk  the  whole 
in  the  pail  until  a  head  is  produced, 
when  it  may  be  poured  into  the  bung- 
hole,  first  of  all  making  room  for  it  by 
taking  out  another  pailfiil.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  barrel  are  then  to  be 
well-stirred  up,  and  the  last-drawn 
pail  restored,  when  the  bung  may  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  the  bubbles  caused 
by  the  stirring  are  gone  down.  In  a 
few  days,  or  a  week  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  ale,  try  whether  it  is 
bright,  and  if  not,  a  longer  period 
must  be  given  it.  When  very  stub- 
bom,  some  other  substance  is  to  be 
tried,  as  salt^  alum^  or  quick-lime. 
Half  a  pound  of  the  first,  or  two 
ounces  of  the  two  last,  are  the  quanti- 
ties for  a  hogshead  of  beer.  Ropiness 
arises  from  defective  fermentation,  and 
the  best  remedy  is  a  fresh  supply  of 
yeast  and  a  second  fermentation,  add- 
ing a  little  wheat-flour  at  the  same 
time. 

io26.  Beer  is  Racked 

From  large  casks  into  small,  in  order 
that  it  may  remain  good  while  on 
draught.  But  whenever  a  large  cask  is 
tapped  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
emptied  entirely,  or  the  air  getting 
into  the  upper  part  will  make  its  con- 
tents flat.  A  small  quantity  of  hop 
should  be  added  to  each  cask,  and 
these  should  be  quite  clean,  and,  if 
possible,  fresh  from  their  last  using. 
When  beer  in  draught  becomes  flat 
and  stale,  a  little  new  beer  added  will 
be  the  best  remedy :  or  some  wheat- 
flour  may  be  made  up  into  a  paste 
with  syrup  or  treacle,   and  dropped 


into  the  cask,  which  will  sometimes 
recover  beer  only  slightly  gone  off. 

1027.  Bottling  Beer. 

Malt  liquors  of  all  kinds  are  much 
improved  in  flavour  and  briskness  by 
bottling,  if  this  plan  is  adopted  at  the 
proper  time.  Very  ^ften  when  a  barrel 
of  any  kind  of  this  beverage  is  almost 
sour,  it  is  made  up  with  a  little  addi- 
tional sugar,  and  bottled  with  the  ex- 
Ssctation  that  it  will  turn  out  well, 
ut  the  fact  is  that  it  ought  not  quite  to 
have  completed  its  fermentation  when 
it  is  bottled,  or  at  all  events  its  saccha- 
rine matter  should  still  be  unconverted 
into  alcohol  or  vinegar.  Beer  should 
never  be  bottled  while  there  is  any 
tendency  to  spirt  from  the  vent-pe^, 
but  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased,  and  it  is 
fine,  it  may  be  bottled  with  advantage. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  being 
fit,  the  corks  may  be  left  out  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  on  being  driven  in  they 
will  generally  require  the  aid  of  a 
string  or  wire  to  keep  them  down,  and 
then  with  a  strong  bottle  there  is  every 
chance  of  avoiding  a  failure  firom  either 
extreme.  When  beer  is  somewhat  too 
flat,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  or  a  xaisin 
or  two,  or  a  few  grains  of  rice,  will 
afford  Vi<t^  pabulum  for  fermentation, 
and  set  the  carbonic  acid  free,  as  is 
desired  for  this  purpose. 


Sub.Sect.   B.— CIDER    ANjD 
PERRY. 

1028.  Cider  and  Perry. 

Are  the  fermented  juices  of  apples  and 
pears  respectively,  both  being  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way. 

1029.  The  Fruit 
Must  be  ot  a  very  different  quality 
from  those  intended  for  the  table, 
which  are  luscious,  and  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  the  astringent  properties 
which  are  required  for  keeping  the 
juices  of  those  intended  for  cider  and 
perry.  This  astringency  is  mainly  due 
to  the  tannin  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  leaves  a  most  unpleasant  sense 
of  roughness  on  the  palate.    It  is  very 
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difficult  to  make  these  two  drinks 
from  sweet  fruit,  and  almost  impossible 
without  an  admixture  with  some  of 
those  containing  the  astringent  princi- 
ple, though  some  makers,  even  with 
the  former,  contrive  by  careful  and 
often-repeated  racking  to  stop  the 
acetic  fermentation,  and  keep  the  sac- 
charine matter  in  its  original  state. 

1030.  Both  Apples  and  Pears 

Consist  of  malic  acid,  mucilage,  grape 
sugar,  tannin,  an  essential  oil  and 
bitter  principle  in  the  seeds,  and 
water. 

103 1.  The  Conversion  into  Pulp 

Is  the  first  pjurt  of  the  process,  which 
in  the  old  methods  was  a  very  long 
one,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  very  clumsy 
stone-mill  worked  by  ahorse,  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  seldom 
being  completed  before  Christmas, 
during  which  time  half  the  apples  be- 
came rotten.  At  present,  as  soon  as 
they  are  gathered,  or  within  a  few  days 
after,  a  portable  machine  is  hired  by 
the  grower  and  worked  by  its  owner 
at  so  much  per  hogshead  ;  most  of  the 
machines  being  able  to  grind  and  press 
eight  or  ten  hogsheads  a  day  of  100 
gallons  each,  or  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  those  containing  fifty- four 
gallons.  In  the  Worcester  and  Here- 
ford districts,  the  former  measure  is 
adopted,  while  in  the  Western  coun- 
ties the  ordinary  beer  measure  of  fifty- 
four  gallons  is  the  hogshead  employed. 
These  machines  tear  and  grind  the 
apples  to  pieces  either  with  the  aid  of 
horse-power — requiring  three  or  four 
horses,  or  by  steam,  the  last  being 
seldom  employed.  The  mill  is  of 
steel,  and  acts  not  by  mere  pressure, 
as  in  the  old  stone-mill,  but  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  grinding.  The 
pulp  thus  prepared  is  at  once  pressed, 
being  placed,  as  in  the  old  press,  in 
horse-hair  bags,  and  then  squeezed  by 
hand-labour,  the  juice  running  out 
being  in  the  condition  of  new  cider, 
ready  to  be  at  once  moved  down  into 
the  cellar.  After  all  the  apples  are 
ground  and  pressed,  the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  water,  re-ground  and  re-pressed, 


and  makes  about  a  tenth  of  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is.- 
called  "water  cider,"  and  which  must 
be  soon  drunk,  because  it  will  not 
keep,  though  sweet  and  agreeable  to 
the  palate  for  a  short  time. 

1032.  Fermenting  Cider. 

The  new  cider,  on  being  stored, 
soon  begins  to  ferment,'  seldom  re- 
quiring any  aid  for  that  purpose,  as  in 
the  case  of  malt-liquor.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  it  refuses  to  work,  a 
little  yeast,  say  about  a  pint,  is  stirred 
into  a  hogshead  of  cider,  and  that 
very  seldom  fails  to  set  it  going. 
Generally,  in  twenty-four  hours,  a 
scum  begins  to  rise,  which  should  be 
carefully  removed  as  fast  as  it  makes 
its  appearance.  The  cider  is  either 
temporarily  left  to  ferment  in  large 
vessels  set  on  end  with  their  heads 
out,  or  else  it  is  at  once  poured  into 
the  casks  where  it  is  to  remain, 
according  to  thfe  peculiar  methods 
practised  in  different  localities.  If 
the  large  upright  casks  are  used,  the 
cider  is  only  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
.  for  36  or  48  hours,  when,  if  the  fer- 
mentation has  caused  the  cider  to 
throw  down  a  considerable  amount  of 
its  mucilage  in  the  shape  of  fiocculent 
matter,  it  is  at  once  racked  into  the 
store-casks,  and  there  the  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  progress  to  a  certain 
point,  which  varies  greatly  with  the 
particular  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  can 
therefore  scarcely  be  described.  The 
bungholes  are  kept  filled  up  with  cider 
of  corresponding  age  and  quality,  and 
thus  the  working  froth  is  caused  to 
flow  over  every  time  the  new  fluid  is 
added.  After  a  certain  time,  when 
the  fermentation  is  considered  to  have 
proceeded  far  enough,  the  cider  is 
racked  again  into  another  cask,  which 
stops  the  fermentation  for  an  uncertain 
period,  and  on  its  again  reappearing, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  third  or  fourth,  or 
even  a  fifth  racking.  So  careful  are 
some  of  the  best  cider-makers  to  catch 
the  exact  moment  when  this  new 
attempt  at  fermentation  shows  itself, 
that  they  will  sometimes  sit  up  all 
night  rather  than  allow  the  proper 
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moment  to  slip  by  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Some  growers  boi  I  their 
cider  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
fermentation,  others  use  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
the  best  sweet  cider — which  is  always 
that  in  which  the  process  has  been 
stopped — is  generally  made  by  attend- 
ing carefully  to  the  racking-process. 

1033.  Fining  Cider. 

Cider,  if  well  made,  and  of  good 
fruit,  should  not  require  any  "  fining ;" 
but  if  it  refuses  to  clear  itself,  isin- 
glass or  white  of  eggs  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  exactly  as  for  beer  (which 
see — par.  1025). 

1034.  Bottling  Cider. 

Cider  and  perry  are  bottled ;  they 
are  brisk  and  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  often  greatly  admired  as  a  sub- 
stitute even  for  champagne.  No  pre- 
caution is  necessary  but  to  bottle  the 
one  or  the  other  in  strong  bottles  with 
good  corks,  and  not  to  delay  it  too 
long,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  attempting  to  con- 
fine either  cider  or  perry  hifore  the 
fermentative  process  is  settled,  or  the 
strongest  bottles  will  be  burst. 

1035.  The  Quality 

Of  both  cider  and  perry  varies  very 
considerably,  there  being  every  grade, 
from  sweet  to  sweet -and-rough,  rough- 
without  -  sweet,  and  rough  -  and-acid 
descriptions.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  soil,  for  some  soils  will  not  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  rough  and  sour 
perry  and  cider.  Still  more  depends, 
in  general,  upon  the  manufacture ; 
and  the  careful  grower  will  often,  by  a 
few  hours'  attention  per  week,  double 
the  value  of  his  stock. 

1036.  Price  of  Cider  and  Perry. 
Cider  is  sold  at  from  6d.  to  is.  6d. 
per  gallon,  and  perry  at  from  lod.  to 
3s.,  or  even  4s.,  for  the  same  quantity. 
Both  of  these  drinks  are  always  sold 
by  the  gallon,  although  the  hogshead 
is  often  mentioned  as  the  measure 
employed.  The  alcoholic  strength  is 
greater  than  is  supposed,  some  of  the 


common  rough  sorts  being  capable  of 
aflfecting  the  head  very  rapidly.  From 
the  quantity  of  acid  in  general  con- 
tained in  cider  and  perry,  they  are 
seldom  found  to  agree  with  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  have  not  been 
early  accustomed  to  their  use ;  but  in  the 
fruit-districts  they  agree  well  with  most 
people,  and  do  not  disorder  the 
stomach  and  head  when  taken  to 
excess  to  the  same  extent  as  malt 
liquor. 


Sub-Sect.    C— WINES    AND 
SPIRITS. 

1037.  Wine 

Is  generally  defined  to  be  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  this  description 
is  sufficient  for  all  foreign  wines  ;  but 
there  are  also  some  of  British  growth 
or  manufacture  which  have  nothing  to 
do  ^'ith  that  fruit,  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  fermentation  of  some  other 
saccharine  matter,  as,  for  instance, 
currant  and  gooseberry-wine,  elder- 
berry-wine, ginger- wine,  rhubarb- wine, 
malt-wine,  &c  The  above  definition 
must,  therefore,  be  confined  X.o  foreign 
wines. 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks, 
that  wine,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  is  a  modern  invention,  un- 
sanctioned by  Scripture,  and  unneces- 
sary to  man  ;  but  this  hypothesis  is 
utterly  untenable :  and  though  it 
would  take  some  space  to  refute  it,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of 
as  complete  a  contradiction  as  is  the 
assertion  that  black  is  white  or  white 
black.  Indeed,  as  they  do  not  deny 
that  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  some 
shape  was  used,  they  almost  admit  the 
fact,  because  it  is  well  known  that  new 
and  old  wine  were  both  recognised  by 
the  Romans,  and  also  by  Christ  him- 
self;  and,  therefore,  if  old^  it  must 
have  been  fermented,  because  in  wine 
this  process'  takes  place  without  any 
adventitious  aid.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  wine  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture was  fermented,  we  have  full  au- 
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thority  for  its  use,   though  of  course 
there  is  none  for  its  abuse. 

103S.  Red  and  White  Wines. 

Wines  are  red  when  the  black  grape 
with  its  skin  has  been  employ^  in 
their  manufacture.  The  white  grape 
makes  a  light  yellowish-brown  ^ine, 
and  the  black  grape,  freed  from  its 
skin,  one  of  a  similar  colour  but  rather 
darker.  The  first  great  sub-division  is 
therefore  into  red  and  white.  Another, 
entirely  independent  of  the  first,  is 
into  astringent  or  dry  taines^  including 
Hock,  Claret,  Bucellas,  Moselle,  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  Sherry,  and 
Madeira ;  and  sivett  winesy  as  Malaga, 
Lisbon,  &c.,  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sugar  unconverted  into 
alcohol.  Lastly,  some  of  the  dry 
wines  are  checked  in  their  fermentation 
and  bottled,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a 
sparkling  ox  foaming  condiiion,  which 
however  is  not  necessarily  attending 
upon  any  one  kind,  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, -Moselle,  &c.,  being  all  sold 
either  in  the  sparkling  or  still  con- 
dition. 

1039.  The  Effect  of  Wines 

Upon  man  depends  partly  upon  the 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  but 
partly  also  upon  other  matters,  as,  for 
mstance,  the  astringent  wines,  which 
act  not  only  as  stimulants,  but  as  tonics, 
in  virtue  of  the  extractive  matters  sus- 
pended in  them  ;  and,  again,  the 
sparkling  wines  act  more  rapidly  upon 
the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  they  contain ; 
besides  which,  the  peculiar  acids  which 
are  developed  in  them  have  a  slight 
diuretic  effect,  totally  different  from' 
port-wine,  which  has  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. According  to  Henderson,  who 
is  still  received  as  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  in  whose  conclusions 
on  these  points  I  most  fully  concur,  the 
following  are  the  peculiarities  in  the 
effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine  : 
— **  I.  Among  the  brisk  wines,  cham- 
pagne may  be  considered  the  best,  and 
is  the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk- 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  wines 
of    Champagne   intoxicate   speedily, 


probably  in  consequence  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  which  they  abound,  and 
the  volatile  state  in  which  their  alcohol 
is  held  ;  and  the  excitement  is  of  a 
more  lively  and  agreeable  character, 
and  shorter  duration,  than  that 
which  is  caused  by  any  other  species  of 
wine,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion 
less.  Hence,  the  moderate  use  of 
such  wines  has  been  found  occasionally 
to  assist  the  cure  of  hypochondriac^ 
affections  and  other  nervous  diseases, 
where  the  application  of  an  active  and 
diffusible  stimulus  was  indicated.  The 
opinion  which  prevails  that  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  the  gout,  seems  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  infrequency  of  that 
disorder  in  the  province  where  they 
are  made ;  but  they  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  prejudicial  to  those  habits 
in  which  that  disorder  is  already 
formed,  especially  if  it  has  originated 
from  addiction  to  stronger  liquors. 
With  respect  to  this  class  of  wines, 
however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  drunk  too  often  in  a  raw  state, 
when,  of  course,  they  must  prove  least 
wholesome  ;  also,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  proper  cellars,  and  other 
causes  which  accelerate  their  consump- 
tion, they  are  very  rarely  kept  long 
enough  to  attain  their  perfect  maturity. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  their  sweetness  and 
promote  effervescence,  the  manufac- 
turers of  champagne  commonly  add  to 
each  bottle  a  portion  of  svrup,  com- 
posed of  sugar-candy  and  cream  of 
tartar,  the  highly-frothing  kinds  re- 
ceiving the  largest  quantity.  There- 
fore, contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
'when  the  wine  sparkleth  m  the 
glass,  and  moveth  itself  aright,'  it  is 
most  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attri- 
butes of  age  should  countervail  all  its 
noxious  properties. — 2.  The  red  wines 
of  Burgundy  are  distinguished  by 
greater  spirituosity,  and  a  powerful 
aroma.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  latter  principle,  they 
are  much  more  heating  than  many 
other  wines  which  contain  a  larger  pro- 

Eortion  of  alcohol.     The  exhilaration, 
o  wever,  which  they  cause  is  more  inno- 
cent than  that  resulting  from  the  use  of 
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heavier  wines.  The  better  sorts  may 
be  sometimes  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  disorders  in  which  stimulant 
and  subastringent  tonics  are  required. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  lighter  red 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — 3. 
Possessing  less  aroma  and  spirit,  but 
more  astringency  than  the  produce  of 
the  Burgundy  vineyards,  the  growths 
of  the  Bordilais  are  perhaps,  of  all 
kinds,  the  safest  for  daily  use,  as  they 
rank  among  the  most  perfect  light 
wines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxication  so 
readily  as  most  others.  They  have, 
indeed,  been  condemned  by  some 
writers  as  productive  of  gout,  but  I 
apprehend,  without  much  reason.  That 
with  those  people  who  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  soaking  large  quantities  of  port 
and  Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch 
in  claret  may  bring  on  a  gouty  pa- 
roxysm, is  very  possible  ;  but  the  effect 
is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  transi- 
tion from  a  strong  brandied  wine  to  a 
lighter  beverage,  a  transition  almost 
always  followed  by  a  greater  or  less 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Besides,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
liquor  which  passes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  claret  is  generally  a  com- 
pound wine.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to 
impute  to  the  wines  of  the  Bordelais 
those  mischiefs,  which,  if  they  do  arise 
in  the  manner  alleged,  are  probably, 
in  most  instances,  occasioned  by  the 
admixture  of  other  vintages  of  less 
wholesome  quality. — 4.  The  wines  of 
Oporto,  which  abound  in  the  astringent 
principle,  and  derive  additional  potency 
from  the  brandy  added  to  them  pre- 
viously to  exportation  (especially  those 
intended  for  the  British  market),  may 
be  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are 
required.  But  the  gsdlic  acid  renders 
them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs,  and 
what  astringent  virtues  they  show  will 
be  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
wines  of  Alicant  and  Rota,  which 
contain  more  tannin  and  less  acid  ;  the 
excitement  they  induce  is  of  a  more 
sluggish  nature  than  that  attending  the 
use  of  the  purer  French  wines,  and 
does  not  enliven  the  fancy  in  the  same 


degree.  As  a  frequent  beverage,  they 
are  unquestionably  much  more  perni- 
cious.— 5.  For  a  long  time  the  vintages 
of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  sacks, 
properly  so  called,  were  preferred  to 
all  others  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
wines  of  Xeres  (sherry)  still  recommend 
themselves  by  the  almost  total  absence 
of  acidity. — 6.  Of  all  the  strong  wines, 
those  of  Madeira,  when  of  good 
quality,  seem  the  best  adapted  to  in- 
valids, being  equally  spirituous  as 
sherry,  but  possessing  a  more  delicate 
flavour  and  aroma,  and  though  often 
slightly  acidulous,  agreeing  better  with 
dyspeptic  habits.  Some  have  thought 
them  beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic  gout, 
probably  without  much  cause ;  for 
whenever  a  disposition  to  inflammatory 
disorders  exists,  the  utility  of  any  sort 
of  fermented  liquors  is  very  doubtful. 
— 7.  The  light  wines  of  the  Rhine  2xA 
those  of  the  Moselle  are  much  more 
refrigerant  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  frequently  prescribed  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow  with  a  view 
to  their  diuretic  properties.  In  certain 
species  of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  low 
pulse  and  great  nervous  exhaustion, 
<hey  have  been  found  to  possess  consi- 
derable efHcacy,  and  may  be  given  with 
more  safety  than  most  other  kinds,  as 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  them  is 
small,  and  its  effects  moderated  by  the 
presence  of  free  acids.  They  are  abo 
said  to  be  of  service  in  diminishing 
obesity. — 8.  It  is  difhcult  to  conjecture 
on  what  circumstances  the  ancients 
founded  their  belief  in  the  innocuous 
qualities  of  sweet  wines,  contrasted 
with  the  drier  and  more  fully  fermented 
kinds.  They  may  not  intoxicate  so 
speedily,  and  as  they  clog  sooner  upon 
the  palate,  are  perhaps  generally  drunk 
in  greater  moderation.  When  new 
they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach  ;  and  when  used  too  freely, 
produce  the  same  effects  as  the  heavier 
dry  wines.  In  their  more  perfect  state 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  agree- 
able and  useful  cordials ;  but  as  the 
excess  of  saccharine  matter  retards 
•their  stimulant  operation,  they  ought 
always  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at 
a  tmie." 
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IQ40.  Selection  of  Wines. 

The  various  wines  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  Germany,  &c.,  are  im- 
ported into  this    country    chiefly   in 
wood  ;  but  some  of  them,  as  the  best 
qualities  of  the  German  and  French 
-wines,  in  bottle  only,  being  packed  in 
cases  containing  generally  three  dozen 
bottles  each.     The  bottled  wines  are 
in  most  cases  fit  for  consumption  after 
two  or  three  months'  rest  to  recover  the 
agitation  caused  by  travelling,  in  which 
state    they    are  said  to  be    "sick." 
Wines  in  wood  must  frequently  be  kept 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to 
deposit  all  the  woody  and  mucilaginous 
matter,  which  is  never  afterwards  com- 
pletely thrown  down  if  the  wine  is 
bottled  too  soon.     The  pipe  or  butt  is 
therefore  removed  to  a  good  cellar, 
whichshouldbe  free  from  thejar  ofheavy 
traffic,  and  also  of  an  even  tempera- 
ture, as  near  as  possible  to  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit      Here  it  may  rest    for 
three  or  four  months,  when  a  spile  is 
to  be  inserted,  and  a  sample  tasted,  by 
the  state  of  which  the  purchaser  is 
guided  as  to  the  propriety  of  bottling 
it  at  once,  or  of  waiting  for  a  further 
deposit  of  the  objectionable  matters. 
Wine  should  always  be  bottled  before 
it  has  lost  all  the  sweetness  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  owner  should  not 
wait  for  it  to  acquire  the  exact  amount 
of  dryness  which  he  expects  it  to  have 
when  bottled  and  fit  lor  use.     If  he 
waits  thus  long  he  will  find  that  instead 
of  having  a  wine  dry  enough  for  his 
palate,  it  will  be  tco  thin,  and  perhaps 
acid,  and  will,  in  fact,  be  ruined  for 
ever.     The  exact  degree  of  richness 
and  fruitiness  therefore  required  are 
only  to  be  judged  of  by  those  who 
have  had  some  little  experience,  and 
consequently  the  young  housekeeper 
will  do  well  to  consult  some  friend 
upon  this  very  important  point.     The 
particular   vintage  influences  a  good 

iudge  very  materially  in  deciding,  as 
le  is  aware  that  wine  of  a  vintage 
known  to  produce  a  rich  quality  will 
always  require  a  longer  time  to  mature 
than  that  of  an  inferior  year.  Many 
other  circumstances  must  always  be 


taken  into  the  account,  as  the  kind  of 
wine,  and  the  taste  of  the  party  for  or 
by  whom  it  is  chiefly  to  be  used.  Thus, 
many  people  like  a  thin  and  pale  port, 
and  for  them  it  should  be  kept  long  in 
the  wood,  so  as  to  discharge  its  colour 
and  fruitiness  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
others,  again,  like  quite  the  reverse, 
and  for  them  the  opposite  plan  must  be 
adopted.  Moreover  many  tricks  are 
played  with  port  wine,  in  order  to 
hasten  its  arrival  at  maturity,  such  as 
destroying  the  colour  by  charcoal, 
mixing  with  perry  or  cider,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
but  as  these  are  never  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  intend  to  drink 
the  contents  of  their  cellars,  the  less 
said  on  the  subject  the  better.  The 
only  sound  advice  to  be  given  to  a 
young  housekeeper  is,  either  to  purchase 
his  wine  of  a  respectable  retail  wine 
merchant,  or,  if  he  choose  to  econo- 
mise, and  can  trust  to  his  own  judg- 
ment or  that  of  a  friend,  to  buy  it  in 
the  docks  as  imported. 

1041.  Wine  Duties. 

The  alteration  made  in  the  wine 
duties  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  effected 
a  considerable  reduction  in  light  wines, 
and  has  even  brought  middling  and 
inferior  qualities  of  port  and  sherry  to 
something  like  the  standard  prices  of 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
The  old  duty  on  wine  was  5s.  9id.  per 
gallon,  whether  it  was  worth  pounds 
or  pence,  and  this  had  the  enect  of 
keeping  all  genuine  wines  out  of  the 
market,  except  those  on  which  this 
sum  would  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  selling  price.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's 
original  scheme,  wine  was  to  be  charged 
with  duties  varying  from  is.  to  2s.  per 
gallon,  but  owing  to  some  arrangement 
connected  with  the  French  Treaty,  by 
which  an  extra  duty  was  put  on  spirits, 
he  thought  fit  to  modify  his  wine 
duties,  as  follows: — 

Wine  Duties  per  gallon. 

Containing  less  than  18  per  cent.  s.  d. 

of  spirit        I     5 

26       „  19 

40       „  25 

45       »  2  10 

On  all  wines  imported  in  bottle  2    I 


*9 
99 

»» 
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As  port  and  sherry  contain  more 
than  26  per  cent,  of  spirit,  they  were 
charged  with  a  duty  of  2s.  5d.,  so  that 
the  reduction  from  the  3s.  duty  first 
put  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  only  7d. 
per  gallon,  or  is.  2d.  per  dozen.  Many 
ports  of  full  body  had  to  pay  2s.  iid. 
duty,  so  that  the  consumer  could 
not  expect  to  get  his  wines  of  these 
classes  at  a  lower  rate  than  before  the 
change  in  duty,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
a  rise  in  their  wholesale  price.  After 
a  short  time  the  duties  were  again 
reduced,  and  they  now  stand  as 
under —  s.  d. 

Proof  Spirit — per  gallon       ...  10    o 
Natural  Wines,  containing  26 
per  cent,   of  proof  spirit  or 

less,  per  gallon        i     o 

Artificial     Wincs^    containing 
from  26  to  42  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit,  per  gallon      ...     2    6 
And  for  every  degree  of  strength,  be- 
yond 42  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  an 
additional  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon. 

1042.  A  Pipe  of  Port  Wine 

Contains  from  no  to  115  gallons,  and 
will  fill,  on  the  average,  about  53 
dozen  of  bottles,  supposing  them  to 
run  six  to  the  gallon,  which  is  the 
average  capacity  of  those  used  in 
private  houses,  and  by  the  most  re- 
spectable wine  merchants.  In  many 
cases,  however,  there  are  more  than 
six  to  the  gallon,  which  will  materially 
affect  the  calculation.  The  pipe  of 
Madeira  or  Cape  is  only  92  gallons  ;  of 
Marsala  or  Bronte,  93  ;  of  Canary  or 
Sack,  100 ;  of  Mountain  or  Malaga, 
105.  The  butt  of  Sherry  is  consi- 
dered to  be  loS  gallons,  and  should 
fill  about  50  dozen  of  white-wine 
bottles,  which  are  a  trifle  larger  than 
those  for  port.  In  liice  manner  the 
theoretical  hogshead  is  60  gallons,  but 
that  measure  of  Claret  or  Burgundy  is 
only  46  gallons.  Hock  and  Moselle, 
when  imported  in  the  wood,  are 
measured  by  the  aum  of  30  gallons. 

1043.  Home-made  Wines 

Being  chiefly  of  domestic  manufacture, 
will  be  better  described  in  the  next 
chapter.     Many  of  them  are,  however, 


now  made  on  the  wholesale  scale,  and 
also  imitations  of  port  and  sherry  for 
the  use  of  small  country  public- houses, 
and  even  private  families ;  but  the 
imitations  are  very  poor  in  flavour, 
and  exceedingly  unwholesome ;  never- 
theless, the  name  occasions  them  to  be 
sought  after,  and  passed  off",  perhaps, 
as  the  genuine  article,  upon  those  who 
do  not  know  better.  Some  kinds,  as 
ginger,  rhubarb,  or  raisin  wine,  are 
sold  of  a  very  superior  character  ;  but 
the  majority  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  average  nin  of  the  real  home- 
made wines  met  with  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

1044.  Liqueurs 

Are  now  extensively  introduced  into 
use  among  those  who  indulge  in  din- 
ner parties  to  any  extent.  They  are 
intermediate  between  the  foreign  sweet 
wines  and  spirits,  and  are  made  with  a 
foundation  of  some  fermented  spirit,  as 
rum,  gin,  whisky,  or  brandy,  mixed 
with  certain  flavouring  matter,  such  as 
pine-apple,  peach-kernels,  &c.  Every 
year,  and  almost  every  month,  some 
new  variety  is  brought  out,  and  is  in- 
troduced after  dinner  as  a  desirable 
means  of  digesting  it ;  but  the  reverse 
is  really  the  case — the  dinner  in  fact 
aids  the  liqueur  more  than  the  latter 
serves  to  assist  the  dinner.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
merely  enumerate  this  class  of  drinks, 
which  never  ought  to  enter  largely  into 
the  expenses  of  the  prudent  manager 
of  a  household.  At  present  they  com* 
prise  the  following  list  :  —  Cherry- 
brandy,  usquebaugh,  maraschino,  clove 
liqueur,  orange  liqueur,  parfait-amour, 
creme  de  rose,  cr6me  de  cafe,  badiane, 
liqueur  au  bouquet,  Rossolis,  milk 
punch,  cura9oa,  noyau,  nectar,  and 
shrubs  of  various  kinds ;  also,  cor- 
dials of  various  sorts,  as,  citron, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  &c.  The  receipts 
for  some  of  these  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 

1045.  Spirituous  Liquors, 

Spirits,  or  Ardent  Spirits,  which  are 
merely  different  names  for  the  same 
thing,  are  the  result  of  the  distillation  of 


some  kind  of  fermented  liquor.  Thus, 
Cegnac  or  French  bratufy  is  distilled 
Uoxa  the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  rum  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  (he  sugar-cane  ; 
^in,  iiihiiky,  and  BrilUh  brandy,  from 
infusions  of  malt,  oats,  or  barley,  iome- 
times  mixed  with  potatoes  or  carrots. 
Armek,  distilled  from  rice,  is  not  used 
JD  this  country  at  all ;  nor  aieanyolher 
ardent  spirits,  except  pure  alcohol, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  and  sold  under  the  nimie  of 
iiirils  of  -jiint.  This  is  generally  of 
(he  strength  called  proof  spiril,  which 
is  ordered  by  the  encise  laws  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  at  6odegreesof  0.C119S, 
and  should  contain  about  one-half  of 
distilled  water,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
49i  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real 
alcohol. 

1046.  Alcohol 
la  (be  base  of  all  ardent  spirits,  the 
diflerence  only  consisting  in  the  ad- 


roiitture  of  volatile  oil  or  flavouring 
matter  of  some  kind,  and  in  some 
cases  of  colouring  matter  added  to  suit 
the  market,  as  in  the  dark  brandies 
and  rums.  The  fonnation  nf  alcohol 
by  fermentation  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  par.  99I  ;  but  in  older  to 
procure  it  in  a  separate  stale  from  the 
woody  matter,  tannin,  and  salt,  &c., 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  still,  which  ac(s  by  means  of 
heat  in  causing  the  alcohol  to  evapo- 
rate, and  then  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
tube  exposed  to  cold  water  in  a  vessd 
through  which  it  ti  coiled,  the  vapour 
is  condensed  and  collected  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  figure  shows 
such  an  apparatus,  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  but  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes  :  A  is  the  vessel 
or  boiler  in  whicn  the  fermented  liquor 
is  placed,  and  heated  by  the  Rre  be- 
neath ;  B  is  the  head  of  the  still, 
dropped  on  at  the  joint,  and  luted  with 


paper  covered  with  flour  and  wa(er ; 
c  is  a  long  pipe  of  metal  or  earthen- 
ware, which  is  convoluted,  and  passed 
through  a  vessel  of  water  (D  d),  until 
It  fin^y  emerges  at  E,  where  (he  spirit 
appeaK,  and  is  collected.  When  a 
spirit  is  thus  distilled  from  fermented 
liquor,  it  is  very  weak,  being  largely 


diluted  with  water,  which  comet  over 
with  it ;  but  by  a  second  distillation 
at  a  tower  temperature,  and  by  collect- 
ing only  the  first  products,  a  much 
stronger  alcohol  is  obtained,  though  in 
this  way  (he  whole  of  the  water  can- 
not be  removed.  The  strongest  recti- 
fied spirit  has  a  density  of  about  o.  835, 
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and  yet  contains  13  or  14  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  in  order  to  ootain  pure 
alcohol  it  xmist  be  redistilled  with  half 
its  weight  of  fresh  quick-lime.  The 
lime  is  coarsely  powdered  and  put  into 
the  retort,  and  upon  it  is  poured  the 
alcohol,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  agitation,  and  left  for  several 
days  with  the  mouth  closed.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  pure  alcohol  is 
distilled  over  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  the  lime  having  such  an  afhnity 
for  the  water  with  which  it  forms  a 
hydrate^ that  it  will  not  part  with  it, 
and  the 'alcohol  is  perfectly  free  from 
it.  Pure  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  limpid 
fluid,  of  a  pungent  but  pleasant  taste 
and  odour.  Specific  gravity  at  60 
d^rees,  0.7938.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable ;  presenting  a  pale-bluish  flame, 
free  from  smoke.  It  never  freezes, 
and  boils  at  173  degrees.  When 
diluted  with  water  the  boiling  point  is 
higher,  in  proportion  to  the^quantity 
present.  The  act  of  dilution  causes  the 
-  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  contraction  of 
bulk,  so  that  when  mixed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  each,  the 
mixture  does  not  measure  a  full  auart. 
Alcohol,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  nas  a 
great  afHnity  for  water,  and  absorbs  it 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  through 
animal  membranes.  Its  solvent 
powers  are  considerable,  the  alkalies, 
and  especially  potassa,  forming  com- 
pounds with  it  The  vegeto-alkalies, 
resins,  essential  oils,  and  numerous 
other  bodies,  all  submit  to  its  powers, 
and  hence  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  all 
chemical  and  manufacturing  operations 
requiring  a  strong  solvent  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

1047.  French  Brandy 

Is  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  grape 
only,  the  flavour  depending  upon  the 
essential  oil  contained  in  the  fruit  and 
fruit-stalk.  The  best  is  made  in  Cog- 
nac, which  has  therefore  given  its  name 
to  the  French  brandy  in  general, 
though  large  quantities  are  also  made 
in  other  parts— as  Bordeaux,  Rochelle, 
&c.  The  wine  used  is  generally  that 
from  inferior  grapes,  which  are  not 
likely  to  make  good  wine ;  and  it  is 


distilled  as  soon  as  the  fermentation 
has  passed  through  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment which  produces  alcohol, 
and  before  any  amoimt  of  acetous 
fermentation  has  commenced.  The 
quality  depends  chiefly  upon  the  grape - 
juice  and  the  care  taken  in  its  fer- 
mentation. In  its  natural  state  it  is  of 
a  very  pale  colour,  almost  like  water, 
and  in  this  condition  a  great  quantity 
is  consumed  in  France,  but  some  is 
more  or  less  artificially  coloured.  For 
the  British  market  almost  all  is 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  two  shades 
being  adopted,  one  called  pale  brandy^ 
the  other  brown  brandy.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  the  brandy  sold  in  this 
country  is  made  from  grain  alcohol, 
with  colouring  and  other  matters. 

1048.  Rum 

Is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
regards  the  distillation,  but  the  liquor 
from  which  it  is  draum  is  made  of 
molasses  and  the  skimmings  of  the 
'  hot  cane-juice  which  rise  to  the  surface 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar.  These 
are  mixed  with  water  and  fermented 
with  a  little  of  the  lees  of  former 
similar  fermentations,  by  which  the 
whole  is  converted  into  an  alcoholic 
liquor,  from  which  the  mm  is  distilled 
in  the  manner  above  described.  A 
good  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  generally 
developed,  and  passes  over  with  the 
spirit,  but  this  in  process  of  time  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  wood  of  the  casks,  and 
age  therefore  is  required  in  order  to 
make  rum  either  palatable  or  whole- 
some. Rum  is  made  almost  entirely 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  the  navy — comparatively  little 
being  imported  into  this  country  for 
any  other  consumption.  Good  rum 
is  of  a  clear  brown,  the  taste  is  soft 
and  mellow,  and  the  effects  on  the  body 
are  very  manifest,  but  not  followed 
by  any  ill-consequence.  Bad  rum,  on 
the  contrary,  is  harsh  and  hot  in  the 
mouth ;  limpid  and  devoid  of  much 
colour,  though  some  of  it  is  artificially 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  &c  The 
strength  of  rum  is  very  considerable,  it 
containing  on  the  average  about  53 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 
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1049.  Com  Spirit 

Is  distilled  from  an  infusion  o{  malt 
sometimes  mixed  with  raw  grain.  In 
either  case  the  flour  is  converted  into 
starch  before  fermentation ;  in  the 
former  by  germination,  and  in  the 
latter  by  contact  with  the  malt.  The 
mashing  and  fermentation  are  con- 
ducted uj>on  similar  principles  to 
those  mentioned  at  par.  1014,  ^i^d  then 
the  alcohol  with  a  large  portion  of 
water  is  drawn  off,  and  again  distilled 
or  rectified  to  attain  a  greater  strength. 
This  spirit  is  called  malt-spirit,  and 
from  it  the  manufacturer  either  distils 
gin  or  whisky,  or  Hollands,  British 
brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine. 

1050.  Gin, 

Which  is  the  spirit  chiefly  used  m 
London,  is  produced  in  great  measure 
from  barley  alone,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  Indian- 
meal,  when  the  price  of  any  one  is 
below  that  of  barley,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  power  of  each 
in  producing  spirit.  The  com  is 
ground,  and  it  is  then  mashed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  distilled  two  or  three 
times  over ;  but  the  rectifier  must  be 
a  distinct  person  from  the  distiller, 
according  to  the  excise  laws.  The 
distillers  are  generally  very  lai^e 
manufacturers,  but  the  rectifiers  often 
conduct  their  business  on  a  limited 
scale,  buying  the  proof-spirit  of  mall, 
and  making  it  up  in  the  course  of  its 
rectification  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
gin,  London  gin,  cordial  gin,  British 
brandy,  or  any  other  similar  com- 
pound. Whisky,  the  spirit  com- 
monly drunk  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, is  distilled  direct  from  the  fer- 
mented liquor  produced  from  malt  and 
water,  the  flavour  being  communicated 
by  the  smoke  of  the  fuel  which  is  used. 
It  lis  stronger  than  gin,  and  nearly 
equal  to  proof.  The  Scotch  whisky 
distillers  are  said  to  obtain  twelve 
gallons  of  whisky  from  six  bushels  of 
malt.  Gin  and  Hollands  are  flavoured 
with  juniper  berries,  the  former  being 
frequently  made  up  with  turpentine 
instead,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a 


certain  proportion  of  juniper.  Whisky, 
as  being  the  most  pure,  is  the  most 
wholesome  of  these  spirits,  and  nearly 
equal  to  Cognac,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  stimulant  we  have.  British 
brandy  is  made  up  with  burnt  sugar, 
and  other  flavouring  materials,  but  is 
nothing  but  corn-spirit,  however  palat- 
able it  may  be  made.  It  is  not  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  stomachic  power, 
with  the  real  imported  article,  which 
should  always  be  obtained  for  any 
purpose  requiring  its  invigorating 
power. 


Sub-Sect.    D.— UNFERMEN- 
TED  LIQUORS. 

105 1.  General  Remarks. 

Unfermented  Liquors  are  every 
year  gaining  more  hold  on  the  lower 
classes  of  the  British  public,  which  is 
a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
holding  out  a  hope  that  the  national 
vice  of  drunkenness  is  gradually  leaving  • 
them.  Of  these  the  chief  are  ginger- 
beer,  lemonade,  soda*water,  potash- 
water,  Carrara-water,  orangeade, 
sherbet,  currant-water,  raspberry- 
water,  whey.  Receipt?  for  these  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter  ;  but  as, 
with  the  exception  of  soda-water,  they 
are  much  better  when  made  at  home, 
and  also  cheaper,  my  readers  are 
advised  to  have  recourse  to  that  ex- 
pedient in  procuring  them.  Ginger- 
beer  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  id. 
per  bottle,  which  is  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  made,  but  the  quality  is  gene- 
rally bad,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
stomach  by  no  means  what  is  expected. 
Soda-water  requires  an  apparatus  for 
its  development,  in  order  to  force  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  it;  but  even 
that  is  now  supplied  at  a  price  which 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most 
people.  Still  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  soda-water  so  made  is  not 
equal  to  the  average  of  those  offered 
to  the  public  by  Schweppe  and  a  few 
others.  In  every  case  about  five 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
are  dissolved  in  each  bottle  of  water. 
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and  into  this  quantity  several  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  forced 
by  an  air-pump,  or  in  the  machine  by 
the  mere  force  of  its  development 
from  the  decomposition  of  one  of  its 
salts.  Lemonade  is  made  to  effervesce 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  juice  used 
15  too  often  not  pure,  but  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid.  Most 
of  these  cooling  drinks  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  per 
bottle. 


Sub-Sect.    B.— HEATING 
MATERIALS. 

1053.  Remarks. 

These,  also,  have  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  81  et  seq.  Coals 
and  coke  are  generally  sold  by  the 
coal-merchant,  except  in  small  quan- 
tities retailed  to  the  poorer  classes  at 
an  enormous  increase  of  price.  At 
page  84  the  varieties  of  fuel  are 
described  in  all  respects  except  in 
prices,  which  in  London  are  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  England,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  At  present, 
(1873)  coal  has  risen  about  50  per  cent. 


Sect.  z6.— CHANDLERY  AND 
COALS. 

Sub-Sect.  A.— LIGHTING 
MATERIALS. 

1052.  Remarks. 

Under  the  head  of  lighting,  as  ' 
bearing  upon  the  construction  of 
houses,  the  articles  used  for  the  pur- 
pose have  been  minutely  described  at 
page  103  et  scq.  All  those  mentioned 
m  that  chapter,  except  gas,  are  sold 
by  the  chandler ;  but  as  the  prices  and 
qualities  of  each  are  there  fully  de- 
tailed, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here,  except  in  a  general  list  of 
chandlery  goods,  which  may  be  found 
convenient,  and  is  therefore  given  in 
this  section,  page  365.  In  the  country 
these  articles  are  often  sold  in  what 
are  called  the  general  shops,  together 
with  groceries  and  the  contents  of  the 
London  Italian  warehouses. 


all  over  England,  but  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  price  will  be  sus- 
tained I  have  not  thought  it  desirable 
to  insert  a  list  of  prices. 

1054.  Firewood 

Is  another  important  item,  especially 
in  London  and  the  larger  cities  and 
towns.  Patent  firewood  and  patent 
fuel  are  now  very  generally  used  for 
lighting  fires,  and  the  former  may  be 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  four  pieces  for 
a  penny,  each  of  which  serves  to  light 
one  fire.  This  kind,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  economical  as  any, 
excepting  in  the  cduntrj',  where  wood 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  where 
straw  or  shavings  are  readily  obtained 
to  make  the  initiatory  blaze.  Where- 
ever  these  cannot  readily  and  cheaply 
be  procured,  the  patent  fire-lighter  is 
the  best  for  all  purposes. 

1055.  Coke 

Forms  an  excellent  aid  to  the  cook's 
fire,  or  even  for  those  of  the  sjtting- 
room,  if  added  on  the  top  of  a  good 
coal  fire.  It  is  sold  at  present  (1873) 
at  an  increased  price  corresponding 
Avith  that  of  coal. 

1056.  Lucifer-matches 
Are  made  in  enormous  quantities,  for 
giving  an  instantaneous  light,  and  at 
prices  which  to  our  forefathers  woakL 
have  appeared  incredibly  small.  Phos- 
phorus is  the  chief  material  used  for 
the  cheaper  kinds,  but  as  this  requires 
the  intervention  of  sulphur  in  order 
to  light  the  strip  of  deal  to  which  it 
is  fixed,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  drawing 
or  bed -room.     In  the  present  day  a 
very  elegant  match,  Avith  a  body  of 
wax  and  cotton,  is  manufactured  for 
use  in  these  rooms,  and  as  no  sulphur 
is  applied  the  effect  is  not  unpleasant. 
They  are  sold  at  all  prices,  from  id. 
to  6d.  per  hundred  ;  those  at  3d.  being 
really  very  useful  and  pleasant  matches. 
The    common    kitchen-match    with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  ends,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  cook, 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  per 
hundred,  including  the  box,  so  that 
the  old  ilint-and-steel  tinder-box   is 
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entirely  supersedefl.  The  safety 
matches  sold  by  Bryant  &  May  should 
however,  in  all  cases,  be  substituted, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  fire. 


Sub-Sect.    C— CLEANSING 
MATERIALS. 

1057.  Soap 
Stands  at  the  head  of  this  list  as  the 
most  generally  useful,  and  indeed,  as 
constantly  required  in  a  great  number 
of  domestic  operations.  It  may  be 
divided  into  yellcrw  soap,  white  or  curd 
soap,  soft-soap^  and  scnUed  soap.  All 
soap  is  a  compound  in  de6nite  pro- 
portions of  some  oil,  fat,  or  resin,  with 
a  saponifying  base,  which  must  be 
alkaline  if  it  is  intended  to  use  the 
soap  for  cleansing  purposes,  inasmuch 
as  the  compounds  with  metallic  oxides, 
lime,  and  acids  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Fats  are  composed  of  a  solid  substance 
called  j/^Ar///<r,  and  a  liquid  one  denomi- 
nated elaine.  When  either  of  these  is 
boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  a  remarkable  change 
takes  place,  called  saponification.  The 
product  is  a  viscid  homogeneous  and 
transparent  mass,  freely  soluble  in 
warm  water,  and  partially  so  in  cold, 
but  insoluble  in  saline  solutions. 
When  any  common  fat  is  treated  with 
a  hot  ley  of  potash  or  soda,  a  solid 
pearly  matter,  margaricacid^  and  a  fluid, 
oldc  acidt  enter  into  combination  with 
the  alkali,  while  a  third  matter,  the 
glycerine^  or  sweet  principle,  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  remains  free  and  dis- 
solved in  the  mother- liquor.  Common 
soap  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  mar- 
parate  and  oleate,  in  proix)rtions  vary- 
ing with  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat 
employed.  Soap  formed  with  vege- 
table oil  is  chiefly  an  oleate,  whilst 
that  made  with  tallow  is  on  the  con- 
trary almost  entirely  a  margarate. 
All  fats  do  not  saponify  equally  well, 
the  best  being  oil  of  olivesand  almonds, 
next  to  which  rank  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arc  enumerated — hog's- 
lard  and  taltew,  colza  oil,  poppy  oil, 
fish  oils,  hempseed  oil,  linseed  oil, 
palm  oil,  and  resin. 


1058. 

Besides 
mentioned 
kinds  are 
Marseilles 
These  are 
fection  by 
who  adopt 
viz.  : — 


Varieties  of  Soap. 

the  common  white  soap 
above,  two  more  costly 
made  under  the  names  of 
white  soap  and  Castile  soap, 
now  imitated  to  great  per- 
the  Englisli  manufacturers, 
the  following  proportions, 


Marseilles  White  Soap. 

r^oQa    ...         ...         ..«         ... 

Olive  oil        

■  ■'  *HC*  ••■  •«•  «••  ••• 


lb. 

6 

60 

34 
100 


Castile  Soap. 


dooa   ...         ...        ...         ...      9 

Olive  oil  (carefully  prepared)     764 
Water  and  colouring  matter     144 


100 


1059.  Soft  Soap 

Is  a  compound  of  potash  and  fat  or 
oil.  Three  kinds  are  known  in  com- 
merce, viz.,  common  soft  soapy  which 
is  made  with  coarse  fish  oil ;  green 
soapf  made  with  vegetable  oils,  such 
as  rape  and  poppy  oil ;  and  7vhite  soft 
soapy  the  produce  of  the  mixture  of 
potash  and  tallow.  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  common  and  green  soaps,  the 
art  consists  in  the  combination  of  the 
oil  with  the  potash  without  the  soap 
ccashig  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ley; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  hard  soap,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  soap  from  the  ley,  even 
before  the  saturation  of  the  ley  is 
accomplished.  But  soft  soap  contains 
more  alkali  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  saponification  of  the  oily 
matter,  and  is  really  a  perfect  soap 
dissolved  in  an  alkaline  mother-liquor. 
It  may  readily  Ije  converted  into  nard 
soap  by  the  addition  of  common  salt. 

1060.  Toilet  Soaps 

Are  made  with  hog's-lard,  oil  of 
almonds,  nut  oil,  palm  oil,  or  suet, 
saponified  either  with  soda  or 
potash,  according  as  they  are  desired 
to  be  hai'd  or  soft,  and  with  as  little 
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excess  of  alkali  as  possible.  Glycerine 
is  now  artiHcially  combined  with  these 
soaps.  Instead  of  being  wholly  removed 
in  the  mother- liquor ;  but  the  process 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  even  said  to 
be  impossible.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  glycerine  can  really  be  incorporated 
with  the  soap,  it  ought  to  exert  a  very 
mollifying  effect  upon  the  skin,  if  it 
remains  in  the  condition  of  pure 
glycerine  as  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 
iioney  has  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  is,  to  soften  the  skin. 

106 1.  Starch 

Comes  next  to  soap  in  utility,  being, 
it  is  true,  not  so  much  used  for  cleaning 
as  for  the  prevention  of  dirt,  the 
glazed  surface  produced  by  it  being  a 
great  protection  against  that  foe  to 
domestic  comforL  It  consists  of  very 
minute  oval-shaped  granules,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  microscope,  and 
dissolving  readily  in  boiling  water,  to 
form  a  jelly,  in  which  state  it  is  made 
use  of  by  the  laundress  (see  article. 
Washing,  in  the  next  chapter).  Seve- 
ral vegetable  substances  are  employed 
to  give  us  their  starch,  the  chief  being 
wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes.  Wheat 
starch  is  made  by  soaking  wheat  in 
cold  water  until  the  husk  readily 
separates,  and  the  grains  have  become 
full  of  milky  matter,  which  is  the 
farina  softened  in  water.  The  whole 
mass  of  wheat  thus  softened  is  now 
subjected  to  pressure,  by  which  means 
the  milky  fluid  flows  out,  and  is  col- 
lected. ^  This  is  suffered  to  stand  for 
some  days,  when  a  slight  fermentation 
takes  place,  by  which  the  gluten  is  de- 
composed and  converted  into  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol,  while  the  starch  re- 
mains undissolved.  It  now  only  re- 
quires to  be  well  washed  from  the 
sour  liquor  in  which  it  is  contained, 
and  as  it  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water 
this  is  readily  effected,  after  which  it 
is  made  into  a  paste,  slightly  coloured 
with  blue,  and  heated  in  an  oven  until 
it  cracks  into  those  semi-crystalline 
masses  in  which  it  is  sold  to  the  public. 
Rice  starch  i&  made  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  containing  little  or  no  gluten, 
there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  getting 


the  starch  in  a  state  of  purity.  Potato 
starch  is  made  by  grating  raw  potatoes 
into  a  vessel  full  of  clear  water,  and, 
after  stirring  it  well,  allowing  the 
fecula  to  subside ;  the  water  is  then  to 
be  poured  off,  and  fresh  water  added, 
and,  by  repeating  this  two  or  three 
times,  the  starch  remains  behind  in  a 
state  of  purity.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
laundry  as  wheat  starch.  The  price  of 
starch  is  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

1062.  Potash  or  Pearlash 

Is  largely  used  in  washing,  to  aid  the 
soap  in  removing  grease  from  the 
articles  to  be  cleansed.  It  would 
appear,  that  as  soap  is  composed  of 
soda  or  potash,  combined  >vith  oily 
matter,  it  would  answer  better  to  use 
the  alkali  alone,  as  the  grease  in  the 
clothes  would  combine  with  it,  and  at 
once  become  soluble ;  but  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  as  there  are  many  substances 
of  a  dirty  nature  which  are  not  ereasy, 
soap  must  be  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  added,  however,  by  free  alkali, 
in*  order  to  combine  with  the  grease 
really  met  with.  Hence  it  is  that 
pearlash  has  for  many  years  been  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  soap  ;  and  in  the 
present  day  the  numerous  receipts  sold 
m  its  place  are  patronised  by  all  classes 
—as,  for  instance.  Green's  mtent 
washing- powder  (made  at  West  ferom- 
wich,  which  is  the  best  of  the  kind), 
Manby*s  cleansing  crystal,  &c.,  all  of 
which  depend  upon  alkali  in  some 
form  for  their  efficacy  in  cleansing 
foul  linen.  Pearlash  is  obtained  from 
calcining  potash,  and  then  re-dissolv- 
ing, filtering,  and  crystallizing.  Potash 
is  the  soluble  salt  remaining  after  cal- 
cining certain  plants,  the  ashes  being 
collected  and  a  lev  made  from  them 
with  water,  which  is  afterwards  poured 
off  and  evaporated.  It  is  imported 
chiefly  from  America  and  Russia,  the 
price  being  about  los.  per  cwt.,  or  6d. 
to  Sd.  per  lb.  by  retail. 

1063.  Soda, 

Or  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  is  pro- 
perly called,  is  also  used  in  washing,  and 
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for  many  similar  purposes.  It  was 
formerly  obtained  by  burning  kelp,  and 
imported  as  barilla,  which  is  an  im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda ;  but  it  is  now 
extensively  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  decomposition  of  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium).  Extensive 
manufactories  are  in  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  salme  springs  of 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  which 
convert  large  quantities  of  common 
salt  into  the  useful  substance  here 
alluded  to,  so  that  the  price  has  been 
brought  down  from  7s.  per  lb.  to  little 
more  than  that  sum  per  cwt. 

1064.  Powder-blue 

And  stone-blue  are  merely  colouring 
materials,  introduced  into  the  laundry 
to  give  linen  a  hue  which  is  as  far 
opposed  as  possible  to  the  yellow  stain 
peculiar  to  confined  situations  and 
dirty  habits.  Powder-blue  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  smalt,  mixed  up  with  a 
very  little  starch  ;  smalt  being  cobalt 
roasted  and  melted  with  twice  its  weight 
of  sand  and  an  equal  weight  of  potash. 
Stone-blue  is  merely  indigo  reduced  by 
adding  starch  or  whiting. 

1065.  Blacklead 

Is  a  carburet  of  iron,  and  for  domestic 
purposes  is  used  to  give  a  polish  to 
iron  grates,  and  similar  surfaces.  It 
is  found  in  mines,  and  consists  of  92 
parts  of  iron  and  8  of  charcoal.  The 
coarse  qualities  suited  to  this  purpose 
are  sold  at  from  los.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  ; 
by  retail,  6d.  per  lb. 

1066.  Various  Sands 

And  sandpapers  are  sold  for  making 
the  surfaces  of  metals  bright  by  friction. 
Sharp  sea-sand  is  used  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness,  also  powdered 
pumicestone.  Powdered  glass,  as  well 
as  sand,  is  glued  on  to  cartridge- 
paper,  and  these  make  the  sandpaper 
and  glasspaper  of  the  shops. 

1067.  Bricks 

And  scouring  stones  are  also  sold  at 
the  oil-shop,  the  former  for  cleaning 
knives,  for  which  they  are  specially 
made,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 


sharp  sand.  The  stone  for  cleaning 
flags  is  a  limestone  obtained  from  the 
nearest  suitable  locality,  and  sold  at 
per  lump. 

1068.  Rottenstone 

Is  an  earth  of  an  ash-brown  colour, 
very  light,  moderately  hard,  dry,  and 
useful  as  a  polishing  powder. 

1069.  Fuller's  Earth 
Is  of  a  greyish-broNiTi  colour,  hard, 
compact,  and  rough,  but  scrapes  with 
a  polished  surface.  When  scraped, 
the  powder  is  very  fine,  and  absorbs 
grease  very  readily,  so  that  it  is  used 
for  that  purpose. 

1070.  Emery 

Is  a  natural  stone,  powdered  or  ground 
in  mills,  and  sorted  into  difierent  de- 
grees of  fineness,  by  being  suspended 
in  water,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off  after 
a  determinate  number  of  minutes,  so 
that  the  finer  kinds  are  first  obtained, 
then  the  coarser,  and  lastly  the  coarsest. 
It  is  used  both  as  a  powder  and  glued 
on  paper  intlie  same  way  as  sandpaper. 

1071.  Crocus-powder 
Is  made  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron 
and  salt.  When  intended  for  fine 
polishing,  it  is  muced  with  soap. 
Jeweller's  Rouge  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  salt,  but  precipitated  from  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  by 
adding  carbonate  of  potash. 

1072.  Olive  Oil  and  Linseed  Oil 

Are  also  used  for  cleaning  purposes  ; 
but  they  have  been  already  alluded  to 
under  the  chapter  on  lighting. 

1073.  Retail  Prices  of  Chandlery. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Wax  candles,  per  lb.  2  o  to  2  6 
Sperm     „  ,,       I  10  ,,   2    o 

Belmont,    wax    and 

sperm,  per  lb.  ...  o  o  ,,  i  o 
Price's  best  composite, 

per  lb o    o  ,,  o  10 

Ditto  composite,  per 


lb... 
Paraffin,  per  lb. 
Ozokerit      „ 


o  o  „  o  9 
o  o  ,,  I  o 
o    o  „   I    o 
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»» 


»» 


s.  d. 
Palmer's  mag^nums...  o  o 
Ditto  metallic  wicks  o  o 
Ditto  palm  candles...  o  o 
Tallow  moulds  ...  o  6 
Price's     or     Child's 

night  lights,  12  to 

the  box,  per  box... 
Sperm  oil,  per  gallon 
White  seal  oil      ,, 
French  colza  oil  ,, 
Solar  oil 
Cocoa-nut  oil 
Florence  oil,  per  flask 
Vinegar,   per  gallon 
Good    yellow    soap, 

Sercwt 
m  soap,  per  cwt. 
Curd  soap  „ 
Fancy  soaps,  per  lb. 
Pure  Scotcn  soda  „ 
Best  wheat  starch  . . . 
Berger's  patent   rice 

starch,  per  lb.     ...    o    o 
Glenfield   ditto,   per 

lb.  in  packets     ...    o    o 
Stone-blue,  per  lb....     i    o 

Blacklead o    o 

Blacking,   Day   and 

Martin's,  per  doz.     o    o 
Ditto,  Warren's,  per 

dozen       o    o 

Blacking,  in  skins  ...    o    o 
Emery    cloths,    per 

sheet       o    o 

Glass-paper,  per  sheet   o    o 
Washing  powder,  per 

packet     o    o 

Chloride  of  lime,  per 

lb.  ...         ...    o    o 


o 

9 

4 
o 

o 

o* 

o 

I 

32 
27 

56 

o 
o 
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o 
o 
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o 
o 
o 

9 
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8 
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Sect.  17.— WASHING. 

1074.  An  Important  Item. 

This  forms  a  very  important  item  in 
the  expenditure  of  a  family,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  a  serious  subject  of 
discussion  whether  the  linen  shall  be 
washed  out  or  at  home.  No  one 
would  willingly  encounter  all  the  dis- 
agreeables of  a  washing-day,  and 
therefore  many  masters,  and  mistresses 


too,  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
<»mfort,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  regular  laundress'  out 
of  the  house,  on  anything  like  the 
same  terms  as  at  home.  Bnt  as  this 
is  not  the  case,  those  who  cannot  afford 
this  luxury,  or  who  have  not  the  ne- 
cessary premises,  &c.,  for  washing  at 
j  home,  must  incur  the  expenditure, 
'  whether  large  or  small.  The  details 
of  the  laundry  will  be  found  under  that 
head  in  the  next  chapter,  and  all  thlt 
is  necessary  here  is  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  impracticable  person, 
the  laundress.  There  are  three  or  four 
modes  of  conducting  the  baigain,  via., 
to  wash  by  the  year,  including  every- 
thing ;  by  the  piece,  at  a  stated  tariff ; 
by  the  dozen^  including  everything ;  and 
lastly,  by  a  mixture  of  these  plans — 
that  is  to  say,  partly  by  the  year  and 
partly  by  the  piece,  or  partly  by  the 
piece  and  partly  by  the  dozen. 

1075.  In  Washing  by  the  Year 

It  is  usual  to  calculate  the  whole 
amount  under  their  separate  heads  of 
house-linen,  family  body-linen,  and 
servants'  linen.  The  house-linen  and 
servants'  linen,  in  the  families  of  the 
middling  classes,  are  generally  taken 
at  £^  each,  and  the  body-linen  of  the 
family  at  £$  per  head,  so  that  with  a 
household  of  six  inmates  and  two  serv- 
ants the  whole  will  amount  to  £4/0, 
In  some  parts  of  London  the  rate  is 
somewhat  higher  than  this,  and  in  the 
country  also  a  little  lower,  but  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  in  all 
urban  populations,  except  the  mos: 
lashionable  parts  of  London. 

1076.  Washing  by  the  Piece 

Is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  wash- 
ing, when  the  prices  are  fixed  on  a 
proper  scale ;  but  laundresses  are  too 
apt,  when  they  get  hold  of  an  employer 
who  is  inexperienced,  to  increase  the 
price  to  a  rate  which  will  bring  the 
sum  total  up  to  an  enormous  amount. 
Children's  tnings  are  generally  charged 
by  the  dozen,  until  they  are  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  The  price  per  dozen 
will  be  found  in  the  next  paragraph. 
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1077.  Washing  by  the  Dozen 

Is  charged  is.  3d.  per  dozen,  exclusive 
of  counterpanes,  blankets,  sheets,  large 
table-cloths,  and  gentlemen's  shirts. 
When  these  are  included,  the  price  is 
raised  about  3d.  a  dozen,  but  few 
washenvomen  like  to  undertake  the 
contract,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
them.  Infants'  things  are  charged  Qd. 
per  dozen,  except  frocks  and  pelisses, 
which  are  from  3d.  to  6d.  each. 

1078.    Ordinary  Plan. 

The  most  usual  plan  is  to  compound 
for  the  housemaid's  cloths  and  kitchen- 
linen,  and  servants'  linen  ;  the  former 
at  9d.  per  dozen,  or  15s.  per  quarter, 
and  the  latter  at  los.  per  head  per 
quarter,  if  they  are  confined  to  one 
cotton  dress  per  week  ;  or  if  allowed 
two,  I2S.  per  quarter.  Over  and  above 
these  articles,  there  is  not  much  trouble 
in  setting  down  all  the  bed,  table,  and 
family  linen,  and  charging  it  at  per 
piece.  In  this  way  it  will  not,  with 
moderate  care,  amount  to  quite  so 
much  as  if  contracted  for  at  the  annual 
rate  mentioned*  in  par.  1075. 


Sect.  xS.—DRESS. 

1079.  Female  Dress 

Is  a  constant  source  of  domestic  jars, 
inasmuch  as  the  master  is  not  always 
aware  of  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  if  he  knows 
it,  he  is  not  inclined  to  allow  it.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  is  often  imposed  on, 
but  it  is  also  the  case  that  he  often 
grumbles  at,  or  refuses  to  pay  for, 
what  is  really  required  to  make  a  proper 
and  respectable  appearance.  Many 
ladies  arc  not  contented  without  a  con- 
stant change,  and  will  not  appear  in 
the  same  dress  for  many  successive 
days.  This  is  all  very  consistent  with 
a  long  purse,  and  the  taste  may  be 
gratified  by  those  who  possess  it,  but 
those  who  have  limited  means,  and 
perhaps  a  large  family,  are  not  expected 
to  appear  in  as  great  a  variety  of  ex- 
terior as  the  flowers  of  the  succeeding 


seasons.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a 
part  of  domestic  economy  to  enlarge 
upon  such  a  gratification  of  taste, 
which  is  more  fit  for  the  pages  of  a 
book  of  fashions  ;  and  all  that  will  be 
here  attempted  will  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  effecting  what  is 
necessary.  Ladies*  dress  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  three  heads  of  My 
and  fine  iinen,  in-door  dresses,  and  out- 
door dress* 

1080.  Body  and  Fine  Linen 

Are  generally  best  made  by  purchasing 
the  materials  and  making  them  up  at 
home,  with  or  without  assistance.  In 
the  country,  where  it  is  often  desirable 
to  find  employment  for  the  poorer 
classes,  and  where  the  charges  are 
very  moderate,  the  linen  is  made  up 
by  those  of  the  villagers  who  can  sew 
neatly ;  but  in  London,  where  the 
charge  for  everything  in  the  way  of 
work  is  high,  it  is  no  economy  to 
"  put  out "  the  sewing.  The  prices 
for  making  are  as  follows  : — 

Country  Prices. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

Petticoats,      each    ...     2    o  to  2  6 

Night-dresses    ,,      ...     i     3  ,,    I  9 

Chemises          „      ...     o  10  ..    i  2 


»» 


it 


Pair  of  drawers       ...    0 

8  „ 

I 

0 

Town  Prices. 

Petticoats,      each   ...     2 
Night-dresses    ,,      ...     i 

Chemises          i 

Pair  of  drawers        ...    0 

6  ,, 

6  „ 

0  „ 

10  ,, 

4 

3 

2 

I 

0 
0 
0 
6 

Of  course,  in  different  places  the  prices 
vary  very  much,  but  tliis  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  economy  of  having  body- 
linen  made  at  home,  if  possible.  Col- 
lars and  muslin  sleeves  are  generally 
bought,  but  if  the  lady  has  time,  the 
latter  are  easily  made  at  home  for  half 
the  cost  of  ready-made  sleeves. 

1081.  In-door  Dresses 

Are  made  by  the  dressmaker,  either  at 
her  own  home  or  at  the  house  of  her 
employer.  Under  this  term  are  com- 
prehended two  classes  of  workwomen, 
those  who  take  in  work  and  those  who 
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^  out  in  search  of  it.  The  former  is 
more  generally  patronised  than  the 
latter,  and  the  employer  either  gives 
her  the  dress,  letting  her  find  the  ma- 
terials for  making  it  up,  or  buys  all 
the  trimmings,  &c  herself,  giving  them 
to  the  dressmaker  to  use.  ITie  latter 
plan,  however,  effects  very  little,  if 
any,  saving,  as  the  dressmaker  will 
generally  contrive  to  "make  a  bill," 
in  spite  of  the  lady's  precautions.  The 
charges  for  makifig  a  dre^  vary  from 
5s.  6d.  to  15s.,  or  even  more  in  some 
of  the  fashionable  houses.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  dress  ivdl-made  at  first,  as 
more  is  often  spent  in  alterations  than 
would  have  originally  been  given  to  a 
good  workwoman;  but  that  deside- 
ratum, independently  of  extras  for 
linings,  &c.,  will  not  cost  more  than 
6s.  or  7s.  a  dress,  taking  care  to  have 
as  little  trimming  as  need  be,  for  it  is 
by  those  smaller  items  that  the  bill  is 
made  to  mount  up  to  some  dreadful 
sum,  to  the  horror  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  who  fancies  she  has  made  such 
a  bargain  in  "a  lovely  muslin  for 
7s.  6d.,"  till  she  opens  her  bill,  in 
which  "making  dress,  &c.,  £\  5s." 
meets  her  astonished  gaze.  Making 
dresses  at  home  is  a  doubtful  economy. 
The  charge  in  London  is  2s.  per  day  ; 
and  as  the  workwoman  will  scarcely 
finish  a  dress  in  less  than  one  and  a 
half  days,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
sewing  machine,  the  cost  amounting  to 
3s.  or  4s.,  with  her  food,  and  the 
chance  of  the  dress  not  fitting,  detract 
from  the  apparent  economy ;  but  for 
altering  and  repairing  dresses,  or  for 
making  children's  frocks  and  pelisses, 
&c.,  the  plan  is  often  useful,  as  for 
those  things  high  charges  arc  m^de, 
and  an  industrious  workwqpan  gets 
through  an  amount  of  sewing  for  2s. 
which  would,  if  sent  to  a  regtdar 
dressmaker,  bring  in  a  bill  for  7s.  or 
8s.  In  the  country,  where  young 
women  go  out  at  from  lod.  to  is.  6d. 
per  day,  it  sometimes  answers  to  have 
common  dresses  made  at  home,  as  the 
usual  dressmaker  often  lives  some 
miles  from  her  employer's  house.  If 
a  lady's-maid  is  kept,  of  course  the 
sewing  and  dress-making  belong  to  her 


department,  and  in  that  case  little  or 
notliing  requires  to  be  sent  out. 

1082.  In-door  Shoes 

Do  not  form  a  very  expensive  item, 
except  for  visiting  purposes,  for  which 
white  satin  shoes  cause  rather  a  large 
outlay.  Common  in-door  shoes  cost 
only  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  pair,  and  last 
for  a  long  time. 

1083.  Out-door  Dress 
Includes  mantles,  shawls,  bonnets, 
gloves,  neck-handkerchiefs,  veils, 
walking-shoes,  and  many  other  trifling 
articles  which  the  fashion  of  the  day 
renders  essential.  Handsome  shawls 
are  expensive  items,  costing  from  three 
guineas  to  forty  or  fifty  guineas  a-piece. 
Mantles  are  always  better  made  by  the 
milliner  than  at  home,  as  the  pattern 
is  constantly  varying.  In  fact,  all  the 
articles  here  enumerated  must,  in  the 
usual  way,  be  obtained  at  the  milli- 
ner's shop,  except  the  walking-shoes, 
which  form  rather  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  necessary  annual  expenditiure  in 
those  who  take  a  proper  amount  of 
walking  exercise. 

1084.  The  Expenditure  for  Female 

Dress 

May  be  said  to  vary  from  ;f  10  tOjf  100 
per  annum.  The  first-named  sum  may 
be  made  to  supply  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable exterior,  but  only  those  who 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  manage 
for  themselves  can  contrive  to  eke  it 
out,  so  as  to  make  the  wearer  present- 
able in  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. For  those  who  go  out  in  the 
evening  to  any  extent,  Jt  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  dress  at  less  than 
£10  a  year,  and  for  most  ladies  £^0 
will  barely  suffice.  This  last-name<l 
sum  is,  however,  often  made  to  do 
what  is  required,  and  is  the  common 
allowance  for  single  daughters  among 
the  middle  classes  out  of  London,  and 
in  the  metropolis  also,  except  in  the 
fashionable  circles,  where  it  would  be 
found  utterly  inadeauate.  Married 
ladies  who  go  into  society  are  expected 
to  dress  in  more  expensive  silks  and 
satins  than  would  be  suited  to  their 
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single  friends,  and  therefore  the  highest 
sum  named  above  ma^  be  fixed  as  a 
moderate  allowance  for  their  annual 
equipment. 

1085.  Gentlemen's  Dress 

Is  almost  always  obtained  ready  made 
from  the  tailor,  hatter,  and  shoemaker. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  materials  for 
clothes  are  purchased  and  made  up  by 
tailors  who  profess  to  undertake  that 
kind  of  work.  Few  people,  however, 
are  able  to  select  good  cloth,  which  is 
now  often  made  of  such  inferior  mate- 
rials as  to  wear  out  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  there 
is  vexT  little  economy  in  attempting 
this  plan,  unless  it  sohapoens  that  the 
purchaser  has  a  knowleage  of  good 
and  bad  broadcloth,  in  which  case  he 
may  eifect  a  saving  of  30  or  40  per 
cent.,  by  getting  his  own  materials 
made  up.  In  hats,  and  boots  or  shoes, 
this  is  impossible,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  choice  in  the  matter.  With  re- 
gard to  body-linen,  it  will  be  found 
much  better,  and  also  cheaper,  to  have 
it  made  at  home  than  to  purchase  it 
ready-made,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
the  latter  articles  is  always  bad,  and 
the  materials  also,  in  many  cases. 

1086.  The  Annual  Cost 

Of  a  gentleman's  dress  may  be  made 
to  range  from  £\o  to  £,<fi  and  up- 
wards. The  first-named  sum  will  only 
procure  one  suit  a  year,  with  an  over- 
coat once  in  three  years,  one  hat,  and 
three  pairs  of  shoes  ;  the  body-linen 
being  of  the  plainest  description.  For 
some  people,  with  great  economy,  this 


sum  may  be  made  to  aflford  a  decent 
exterior  ;  but  less  than  ;f  30  a  year  will 
not  allow  for  morning  and  evening 
dress,  a  decent  hat,  and  boots  in  good 
order. 

1087.  Children's  Dresses   . 

May  be  made  of  very  inexpensive 
materials,  and  they  may  also  be  made 
a  £reat  source  of  extravagance.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  the 
mother's  dresses,  when  worn  out,  will 
cut  Up  and  alter  for  her  girls  ;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  clothes  of  the  boys, 
who  may  often  be  dressed  at  the  price 
of  labour  only  in  converting  coats  into 
jackets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
well-dressed  girl  is  a  much  more 
delightful  object  for  the  mother's  eye 
than  if  she  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  appearing  in  a  badly>dyed 
merino  of^  her  mother's ;  but  when  a 
better  cannot  be  afforded,  it  is  far 
happier  for  all  parties  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
economy,  than  that  they  should  be 
rigged  out  in  silks  and  satins  at  the 
cost  of  a  clever  manoeuvre  to  obtain 
the  money  from  the  father  in  order  to 
pay  for  them  ;  and  often  perhaps  when 
they  know  he  cannot  afford  it.  Children 
may  thus  be  made  a  source  of  unmixed 
annoyance,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  brought  up  to  afford 
gratification  and  delight  to  both  their 
parents  and  themselves,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  no  care  and  economy  are 
spared  in  making  them  **fit  to  be 
seen,"  and  yet  that  no  more  is  really 
spent  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  sa 
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Sect.    X.— GENERAL 
MARKS. 


RE- 


1088. — The  present  chapter  includes 
various  receipts  for  making  bread, 
beer,  &c.,  and  tor  preserving  and  pick- 
ling, as  well  as  the  management  of  the 


poultry-yard,  dairy,  and  laundry.  In 
some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the 
home-manufacture  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  cost,  while  in  others  the  pro- 
duce is  more  genuine,  and  also  more 
wholesome — as,  for  instance.  Read 
and  malt  liquor.     Sometimes,  when 
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the  process  for  making  any  article  at 
home  is  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  no  fiizther  account 
will  be  found  heie,  but  only  the  com- 
parative cost. 


Sect.  a.'HOME-PBD  MUT- 
TON, PORK,  ftc. 

1089.  Beef 

Is  too  large  in  carcass  to  make  it  pos- 
sible or  convenient  to  kill  a  bullock 
for  home  consumption,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  Uu^  establishments, 
£urm-hoases,  &c. 

1090.  Mutton, 

However,  will  often  answer  in  re- 
tired situations,  where  there  is  no» 
regular  butcher,  and  the  choice  is 
between  mutton  and  nothing.  In 
point  of  economy,  few  people  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  butcher's 
meat,  inasmuch  as  sheep  do  not  thrive 
in  small  numbers,  or  m  the  kind  of 
pasture  which  is  generally  attached  to 
private  houses.  Wherever  I  have 
known  the  attempt  made,  and  the 
sheep  kept  till  they  were  fit  for  the 
knife,  the  mutton  has  cost  half  as  much 
again  as  it  would  be  worth  in  the 
butcher's  market.  Of  course  farmers 
can  keep  a  few  sheep  for  their  own  use, 
and  kill  them  as  they  want  them,  but 
this  does  not  serve  the  general  house- 
keeper.. 

109 1.  Veal 

Is  still  worse  than  mutton,  as  it  keeps 
badly,  and  is  laxger  in  the  carcass. 

1092.  Pork 

Is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as 
regards  meat,  as  it  may  be  produced  to 
great  advantage  by  any  one  who  has  a 
garden  and  refuse  vegetables  from  it. 
Among  the  cottagers  mis  is  fully  recog- 
nized, and  "the  pig"  is  generally 
expected  to  turn  out  so  advantageously 
as  to  pay  the  rent.  In  order,  however, 
to  carry  out  to  advantage  the  keeping 
of  this  animal,  three  things  are  to  be 
chiefly  considered — ist,  the  kind  and 
site  of  the  pig  suitable  to  the  amount  of 


food  ;  2nd,  the  most  economical  hind  of 
food  for  fattening  pigs  ;  and,  jrd,  their 
general  management* 


Sub.Sect.  A.— THE  PIG. 

1093.  The  Kind  of  Pig 

Most  likely  to  be  converted  into  cheap 
and  good  pork  and  bacon,  is  not  the 
high-bred  "show-pig,"  but  one  of 
somewhat  less  aristocratic  lineage. 
Those  which  take  the  prizes  at  agricul- 
tural shows  are  more  serviceable  in 
keeping  up  the  breed  by  admixture 
with  coarser  kinds,  but  the  animals 
themselves  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  neglect  and  mismanagement 
which  they  so  often  have  to  endure, 
although  admirably  adapted  for  making 
bacon-pigs  of  large  size,  when  managed 
with  judgment,  and  fed  with  proper 
food.  The  model-pig  for  the  use  of 
the  private  consumer  should  have  a 
broad  brow,  and  short  snout,  ear  not 
small,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
hair.  The  little,  neat,  prick-eared^ 
naked  pig  will  get  too  fat,  and  weigh 
little  for  its  age ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  long-snouted,  long-legged, 
and  long-backed  animal,  although 
attaining  to  great  weight,  does  so  by 
an  expenditure  of  food  more  than  the 
increase  of  weight  will  counterbalance. 
All  pigs  should  have  a  toleraUy  arched 
back,  not  sinking  in  the  middle,  which 
latter  form  prevents  the  proper  deve- 
lopment of  nitch ;  but  this  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  in  small  pigs,  as  in 
those  intended  for  bacon.  If,  there- 
fore, the  intending  pig-keeper  can 
procure  an  animal  with  the  above 
characteristics,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  breed,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  notorious,  that  in 
every  county  there  are  certain  peculiar 
kinds  which  are  more  celebrated  than 
others  for  hardihood  and  for  feeding 
qualities. 

1094.  The  best  Food  for  Pigs. 
The  most  economical  food  for  pigs 
kept  by  private  individuals,  is    un- 
doubtedly the  refuse    or  superfluous 
produce  of  a  garden,  together  with  the 
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contents  of  the  wash-tub.  Small 
potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
broccoli,  not  iii'anted  for  the  house, 
together  with  pea  and  bean  shells,  may 
all  be  mixed  with  the  wash  and  given 
to  the  pig,  who  will  enjoy  this  food 
immensely,  and  thrive  on  it  as  long  as 
the  weaiher  is  warm,  if  it  is  thickened 

I  occasionally  with  a  little  gurgeon.  By 
the  month  of  September,  at  tne  latest, 

i  this  food  must  be  changed,  in  order  to 
commence  the  process  of  fattening,  for 
which  there  is  nothing  better  than 
potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  and  mixed 
with  barley-meal ;  and  towards  the  end 
an  equal  quantity  of  this  last  and  bean 
or  pea-mod.  If  the  pigs  are  healthy, 
ana  have  been  fed  regularly,  they  will 
not  require  more  than  two  or  three 
months  fattening  even  for  bacon,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  cold  weather  sets 
in  they  may  be  killed,  avoiding,  how- 
ever, severe  frosts,  as  they  interfere 
with  the  adting  of  the  meat.  If  the 
commencement  of  fattening  is  delayed 
so  lon^  that  it  is  not  completed  before 
the  wmter  frosts  are  established,  the 
pig  does  not  gain  weight  so  rapidly  as 
he  did  before,  the  tot^  consumption  of 
food  will  be  greater,  and  the  relative 
improvement  less;  in  other  words,  a 
pig  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
fattened  at  that  tune,  so  as  to  be  killed 
in  the  spring,  will  not  pay  so  well  as 
one  which  is  fattened  in  the  autumn, 
and  killed  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
allow. 

1095.  General  Management  of 

the  Pig. 

The  management  of  the  pig  when 
kept  in  a  sty,  as  for  private  fami- 
lies, is  as  follows  : — In  tne  first  place 
a  warm  sty  •  is  necessary,  with  a 
well-paved  yard,  sloping  to  a  drain. 
This  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
lodging-part  should  be  provided  with 
straw,  or  some  kind  of  htter,  changed 
once  a  week.  Not  more  than  three  or 
four  pigs  should  be  kept  together,  and 
in  few  private  ^unUies  will  there  be 
more  than  enough  food  for  one.  When 
a  pig  is  not  intended  to  be  kept  to  any 
great  size^  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keephun 


on  the  horse-manure  heap,  if  it  is  par- 
tially covered  in,  and  of  course  sup- 
posing that  there  is  one.  By  tiiis  plan 
the  manure  is  more  than  doubled  in 
value,  and  the  pig  also  obtains  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  nourishment  from 
the  com  not  digested  by  the  horses. 
The  heat  of  the  manure  also  stimulates 
the  growth  of  the  pig,  and  the  weight 
is  proportionately  increased  ;  but  when 
persevered  in  too  long,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
disease  of  the  liver,  followed  bv  loss  of 
flesh  and  general  health.  Pigs  are 
generally  fed  three  times  a  day,  and 
are  allowed  as  much  as  they  wUI  eat ; 
but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  leave  any 
food  in  the  trough  after  feeding,  as  it 
injures  their  stomachs  to  be  always 
picking  their  food.  Even  in  smsdl 
£unilies  an  undei^ound  tank  b  better 
than  a  wash-tub,  as  it  preserves  the 
food  sweet  much  longer,  and  prevents 
maggots  from  being  developec^  which 
areTnowever,  no  absolute  loss  of  sub* 
Stance.  When  the  fattening  begins,  a 
copper  or  steam-boiler  is  necessary,  to 
prepare  the  food  by  boiling  or  steam- 
mg ;  but  it  should  never  l^  given  till 
cool.  Potatoes,  carrots,  Swede- 
turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  or, 
in  fact,  any  of  our  root-crops,  may  in 
this  way  be  well-boiled  and  given 
mixed  with  meal ;  and  avoiding  the 
heating  effects  of  bean  or  pea-meal 
until  the  last  week  or  two,  when  they 
serve  to  give  a  double  degree  of  firm- 
ness to  the  flesh  and  &t,  without 
making  it  hard,  which  is  the  case  after 
long-continued  feeding  upon  bean- 
flour.  The  fitness  for  IdlUng  must  be 
decided  by  the  appearance  of  sufiicient 
fatness,  and  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  views  of  the  proprietor,  who  may 
either  like  very  rat  or  comparatively 
lean  bacon  ;  but,  as  I  before  remarked, 
if  possible,  the  pig  should  not  be  kept 
through  the  cold  of  winter.  For 
porkers,  a  week's  keep  on  barley-meal 
and  milk,  if  it  can  be  procured,  is  the 
best  mode  of  finishing  them  ;  but  they 
are  generally  nearly^  fat  enou^  before 
this  change  in  their  diet  Sucking- 
pigs  are  killed  at  four,  five,  and  six 
weeks  old. 
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1096.  The  Breeding  of  Pigs 
Is  sometimes  made  a  very  profitable 
source  of  income,  on  the  small  scale, 
to  the  labourer  or  to  the  private  gentle- 
man. A  sow  will  live  many  years, 
and  bring  numerous  litters,  having  two 
in  each  year,  and  thus  producing  on 
the  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
pigs  per  annuuL  Supposing  these  pigs 
were  killed  as  sucking-pigs,  when  tney 
are  worth  on  the  average  6s.  a  piece, 
the  sow  will  bring  in  £*j  4s.  per  year, 
against  which  is  to  be  set  her  food 
during  that  time,  which  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  money. 
If,  instead  of  this,  the  owner  has  a  run 
for  his  pigs,  and  the  refuse  of  a  large 
garden,  he  may  rear  fifteen  to  eighteen 
of  them  as  porkers,  and  sell  them  at 
30s.  a  piece,  with  an  expenditure  of 
los.,  or  a  profit  altogether  of  nearly 
jf  2a  But  to  effect  this  requires  great 
care  and  good  management,  as  well  as 
a  good  sow.  If  the  one  selected  at 
first  brings  a  good  number  of  pigs,  and 
rears  them  well,  she  is  too  valuable  to 
be  killed*  and  ought  to  be  kept  as  long 
as  she  will  breed,  especially  as  she 
improves  as  a  nurse  with  each  succeed* 
ing  litter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her 
litters  are  small,  or  she  proves  a  bad 
nurse,  she  should  be  put  under  the 
farrier's  care,  and  afterwards  converted 
into  bacon,  which  is  exceedingly  good 
in  that  case ;  a  sow  which  has  liad  one 
litter  being  as  fit  for  making  that  article 
as  any  hog.  When  a  sow  is  near  the 
farrowing  time,  which  is  four  months 
after  her  visit  to  the  boar,  she  should 
be  put  in  a  sty  by  herself,  with  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  straw  ;  if  there  is  too 
great  an  abundance,  she  is  apt  to  over- 
my  the  young  pigs  as  they  bury  them- 
selves in  the  straw.  To  prevent  the 
risk  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  a 
^ood  plan  to  fix  a  ledge  of  wood  eight 
mckes  from  the  ground,  so  that  there 
is  a  place  into  which  the  young  ones 
may  creep  without  fear  of  pressure. 
Some  sows  have  also  an  unnatural 
propensity  to  eat  their  young,  but  this 
generally  arises  from  bad  feeding,  and 
when  once  she  allov^  the  sucklings  to 
fasten  themselves  to  her  teats  they  are 


safe  from  all  danger  of  this  accident 
The  sow  with  a  huge  litter  should  be 
well  fed  on  bran  and  barley-meal,  with 
milk  or  whey ;  grains  are  also  an 
excellent  food ;  and  it  is  always  well, 
where  there  is  the  opportunity,  to  allow  . 
the  sow  to  run  in  an  orchard  or  pad- 
dock for  an  hour  every  day,  shutting 
the  pigs  in  the  sty  during  the  first  three 
weeks,  but  afterwards  allowing  them 
to  accompany  her.  The  sucking-pigs 
are  kiUed  off  as  wanted,  and  those  in- 
tended to  be  kept  are  castrated  or 
spayed  at  a  montn  or  six  weeks  old, 
omitting  those  which  are  intended  to 
keep  up  the  breed,  which  are  thence- 
forward called  open-sows  or  boais. 

1097.  Killing  the  Pig. 

The  pig  is  usually  starved  for  twelve 
hours  previously,  allowing  water  only. 
The  blood  is  allowed  to  drain  freely, 
and  is  collected  for  black-puddings, 
stirring  it  with  a  stick  until  cold.  If 
the  pig  is  small;  and  intended  for  salt 
pork,  it  is  then  scalded  with  water  not 
quite  boiling,  after  which  the  skin  is 
scraped  of  the  hair,  and  this  plan  is  in 
some  counties  adopted  for  bacon-pigs 
also ;  but,  generally  speaking,  for 
them  the  hair  is  singed  off  by  sprink- 
ling lightly  a  little  straw  upon  the 
body  on  the  ground,  and  setting  fire  to 
it,  care  being  taken  not  to  crack  the 
skin.  The  burnt  bristles  and  cutidc 
are  then  washed  off,  and  the  pig  is 
raised  by  the  hocks  and  its  entrails  re- 
moved. The  inside  of  the  body  is 
carefully  sponged,  and  the  carcass 
remains  till  next  day,  to  be  cut  up 
according  to  the  plan  described  at  page 
266. 

1098.  The  Cost  of  Home-fed 
Pork, 

Or  bacon,  will  generally  be  found  to 
come  to  within  i^d.  or  24d.  a  pound 
of  the  selling  price,  varying  of  course, 
with  the  cost  of  the  store-pig  and  with 
that  of  the  feeding  materials.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  fatness 
required,  the  last  part  of  the  operation 
or  fattenmg  being  much  more  costly 
than  the  first,  and  especially  if  pro- 
longed through  the  winter  months,  as 
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already  obsenred  in  paragraph  1094. 
On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
ftonx  the  experience  of  nombers  of 
private  famihes  as  well  as  cottagers, 
that  when  there  are  proper  con- 
veniences, moderate  attention,  and  a 
garden,  a  pig  or  a  couple  of  pigs  may 
be  kept  with  great  advantage,  and  a 
profit  to  the  amount  specified  above. 


Sect.  3.-.DAIRy  PRODUCE. 

1099.  Remarks. 
Three  things  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  dairy,  and 
these  are —  1st,  proper  ccws  fit  to  pro- 
duce milk ;  2nd,  a  good  pasture  for 
them,  with  dairy  and  dairy  utensils  ; 
and,  3rd,  an  experienced  and  industrious 
dairymaid  capable  of  good  manage- 
ment of  the  cows. 


Sub-Sect.  A THE  COW. 

1 100.  Kinds  for  Dairy  Purposes. 
Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are 
kept,  especially  where  their  pasture  is 
limited  in  extent,  it  is  very  important 
to  attend  to  the  breed,  of  which  some 
are  much  better  than  others  for  milking 
purposes.  When  the  cows  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  decidedly  bad,  it 
may  be  better  to  bring  others  from  a 
distance ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to 
select  the  best  within  reach,  as  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  are  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  whereas  strange 
breeds  may,  and  often  do,  fail  when 
removed  to  fresh  pastures.  If  the 
pasture  is  good,  there  need  not  be  so 
much  care  taken,  as  any  cow  will 
thrive  there ;  but  on  inferior  grass,  a 
cow  accustomed  to  rich  feeding  will 
(all  away  and  give  less  milk  than  one 
accustomed  to  the  locality,  although 
in  herself  a  much  worse  milker.  But 
supposing  the  situation  very  confined, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  Flemish 
cows  will  thrive  well  in  confinement 
even  for  a  series  of  years,  where  those 
of  the  English  breed  would  rapidly 
lose   flesh  and   condition.     Unless, 


therefore,  there  is  good  pasture  and 
plenty  of  change,  avoid  the  well-bred 
£nglish  shorthorn,  or  the  cross  with 
any  of  the  Channel  Island  cows  ;  and 
select  in  preference  a  little  French  or 
a    large    Flemish    cow,    which  may 
generally  be  procured  in  the  London 
market,  or  in  those  of  the  large  towns. 
The  Jersey  cow  gives  good  milk,  and 
is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Aldemey.  The  cross  with  the  Durham 
is  exceUent  for  dairy  purposes,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  grass,   as  also  is 
the  old  Dorset  cow ;  but  the  Herefords, 
Sussex,  and  Devons  are  too   much 
inclined  to  lay  on  fat  to  msdce  them 
useful    to    the    private    cowkeeper, 
unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  fatten 
them,  and  sell  them  off  when  half- 
dry.     This  is  an  excellent  practice,  in 
point    of  economy ;   but  as  private 
cowkeepers  are  apt  to  entertain  the 
fancy  of  making  pets  of  their  animals, 
their  feelings  will  often  prevent  this 
condemnation    of     a    highly-prized 
favourite  to  the  knife,  as  soon  as  she 
has    made   herself  a   place    in   his 
affections.      Whatever  be  the  breed 
or  quality  of  the  cow,  she  should  have 
plenty  of  good  food,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  proper  supply  of  milk.    This  food 
should  be  succulent  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing, the  latter  kind  h§iving  a  greater 
tendency  to  make  fat  than  milk.     A 
cow  well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  to 
within  a  month  of  her  next  calving, 
but  it  is  better  to  dry  her  for  that 
time.     It  is  usual  in  private  families, 
to  keep  two  cows,   one  to  calve  in 
the   spring,   and   the   other   in    the 
autumn,  so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  and 
tolerably  uniform  supply  of  milk.     In 
purchasing  the  first  cow,  it  is  better  to 
select  one  to  calve  in  May,  when  the 
grass  begins  to   be   succulent ;   but 
afterwards  they  must  be  chosen  so  as  to 
come  in  when  the  other  is  going  dry. 
The  system  of  stall-feeding  is  now 
very  generally  adopted,  and  is  found 
to  answer  very  well  in  small  numbers ; 
but  when  the  cows  are  collected  to- 
gether in  great  dairies,  disease  is  pro- 
pagated from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  a  firightful  moitality 
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often  takes  place.  In  selecting  his 
cows  for  the  dairy,  the  private  in- 
dividual who  is  a  novice  in  these 
matters  will  always  do  well  to  consult 
some  experienced  cowkeeper,  as  there 
is^reatart  in  detecting  the  signs  by 
wmch  a  good  milker  may  be  known 
from  a  \aA  one,  and  a  healthy  from  a 
diseased  cow.  The  following  roles, 
however,  may  assist  the  purchaser  when 
he  cannot  obtain  the  above  help  : — 

izoi.  Points  Desirable  in  a  Cow 

for  the  Dairy. 

Head  large,  muzzle  coarse,  ears 
pendent,  and  tinged  yellow  inside; 
mck  long,  slender,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  head,  but  with  ftltle  loose 
skin  below ;  chest  deep  but  narrow, 
and  strikingly  deficient  m  the  substance 
of  girth ;  ribs  flat  and  wide  apart ; 
beick  narrow,  joints  wide  and  loose, 
bones  prominent,  hips  narrow ;  bdly 
large  and  drooping ;  quarters  thin  and 
firm;' i^j  long^  coarse,  and  sickle- 
hammed  ;  tail  set  on  low ;  haunch 
drooping;  udder  laag^  thin,  and  loose, 
and  the  milk-vein  very  prominent 


Sub-Sect.  B.— THE  PASTURE, 
DAIRY,  AND  UTENSILS. 

1 102.  The  Pasture 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  upon 
it  will  depend  in  ereat  measure  what 
kind  of  cow  shall  lie  selected,  and 
what  amount  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  may  be  reckoned  on.  With 
some  kinds  of  pasture  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  either  good  butter  or  good 
cheese,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
use  what  milk  and  cream  are  wanted 
in  the  house,  and  sell  the  remainder, 
which  isgenerallyeasilyeffected.  When 
the  grass  is  radically  bad,  and  the 
landlord  allows  it,  the  better  plan  is  to 
break  it  up,  and  plant  it  with  lucerne, 
xye,  Italian  rye-grass,  or  some  of  the 
roots,  which  must  be  given  with  hay. 
Lucerne  eives  a  very  good  milk,  and  so 
do  rye  and  Italian  rye-grass,  but  nothing 
is  eoual  to  a  good  old  pasture.  When 
the  land  is  poor,  dut  not  wetf  there  is 
no  food  so  economical  as  gorse,  furze. 


or  whin — three  names  for  the  same 
plant.    It  must  be  bruised  in  a  proper 
machine,  to  be  obtained  at  the  agri- 
cultural implement  makers;  and  the 
quantity  necessary  for  eadi  cow  on  the 
average  is  three  bushels  and  a  half  per 
day,  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  salL 
In  Mr.   Spooner*s  farm,  near  Wor- 
cester, where  this  plan  is  carried  out, 
the  cows  are  allowed  about  four  and  a 
half  pounds  of  hay  and  twenty  pounds 
of  Swedish  turnips  in  addition,  and 
the  produce  is  certainly  of  an  exoellent 
equality,  and,  I  believe,  in  a  remunera- 
tive quantity.     The  cows  there  have 
almost  always  been  in  good  health, 
though  stall-fed ;  butthey  are  generally 
sold  off  after  milking  in  a  fat  condition, 
for  completing  which  the  gorse  is  used, 
with  the  addition  of  a  httle  oil-cake 
towards  the  last,  beginning  with  four 
pounds  and  increasing  it  to   twelve 
pounds  per  day  for  each  cow.     The 
gorse  is  first  put  through  a  common 
chaff-cutter,  and  then  bruised  in  a  mill 
similar  to  a  cider-milL     It  must  be 
used  when  quite  fresh,   and  at  Mr. 
Spooner's  farm,  to  avoid  working  on 
the  Sundav,  the  cows  are  fed  on  other 
food  on  that  day,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageous also  in  point  of  hodth. 
It  is  cultivated  by  sowing  it  with  a 
crop  of  barley  or  oats,  and  it  is  fit  to 
cut  the  second  autumn  after  planting. 
It  is  then  mown  every  year  during  t£e 
winter,  as  required,  with  a  conmiott 
scythe,  close  to  the  ground.     A  toler- 
ably good  soil,  dry  enough  for  this 
plant,  will  cut  from  seven  to  ten  tons 
per  acre ;  and  the  same  land  has  been 
cut  for  fourteen  years  without  loss  of 
quantity  or  quality,  but  after  that  time 
it  required  to  be  given  up,  and  a  fresh 
plantation  made  on  other  land,  as  the 
rootsbecame  decayed.  The  plant  used 
is  very  common  in  England,  but  is  called 
the  French  furze,  and  it  grows  well  upon 
an  old  woodland,   stocked  up,    such 
as  is  often  useless  for  other  purposes  ; 
but  it  must  be  dry.     Half  an  acre  of 
this  land  is,  on  the  average,  enough  to 
keep  a  cow  twenty  weeks ;  on  rich, 
loamy  dry  land  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
will  serve  for  the  same  period,  so  that 
an  acre  of  land  may  be  nuide  to  keep 
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two  oows  for  more  than  a  year,  thoaffh 
it  is  usual  to  ^ve  them  grass  in  the 
summer.  On  the  large  scale,  the 
mowing,  carting,  cutting,  and  bruising 
cost  not  quite  a  penny  a  bushel ;  but 
for  small  dairies  the  expense  would  of 
coarse  be  greater.  As,  however,  this 
item  is  generally  a  part  of  the  man*s 
daily  wonc,  it  is  seldom  taken  into  the 
calculation.  Mr.  Spooner's  manage- 
ment of  the  gOTse  is  as  follows : — T^t 
quantity  of  seed  used  by  him  is  20  lb. 
per  acre,  sownbroadcast;  but  he  recom- 
mends it  to  be  drilled  as  near  in  the 
rows  as  will  admit  of  hand-hoeing  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  if  the  land  is 
inclined  to  run  to  grass.  It  is  not 
manured,  though  in  its  consumption 
it  creates  a  great  deal.  When  once 
sown  and  well  looted,  it  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  food  for  cattle,  at 
no  other  expense  but  the  cutting, 
bruising,  &&  He  generally  begins 
to  mow  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
gone,  and  it  lasts  till  gnss  comes 
again.  If  there  is  a  threatening  of 
snow,  he  mows  some  quantity  before- 
hand, as  it  wiU  keep  for  some  days 
mbruised.  If  therefore,  the  private 
oowkeeper  can  manage  to  keep  his 
couple  of  cows  for  half  the  year  in 
this  ¥ray,  he  will  find  that  another 
acre  and  a  half  of  good  gnss  will 
su£fice  for  the  six  summer  months, 
or  two  acres  in  all,  making  a  total 
outlay,  besides  labour,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  the  land — say  £t  6s.  or  about 
IS.  per  week  per  cow,  a  sum  which 
will  barely  give  a  quart  of  milk  per 
day  when  purchased  of  the  milkman, 
instead  of  five  quarts,  which  is  the 
average  quantity  to  be  obtained  firom 
each  cow,  one  of  which  will  be  always 
getting  dry  or  quite  so,  and  the  other 
either  in  full  milk  or  nearlv  so.  Under 
the  ordinary  method  of  reeding  cows 
— ^that  is,  with  grass  and  hay — each 
will  require  on  ue  average  from  two 
to  three  acres  of  land,  taking  into 
consideration  the  hay,  strew,  &c., 
which  she  consumes ;  or  if  stall-fed 
on  hay,  grains,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
&C.,  die  may  be  said  to  consume  the 
produce  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  acre ; 
so  that  the  plan  of  feeding  on  gorse, 


when  properly  carried  out,  effects  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent.  The  late  Mr. 
Cobl^tt  publiwed  a  plan  by  which  a 
cow  could  be  stall-fed  on  the  produce 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  dunng  the 
entire  year ;  but  I  believe  in  practice, 
this  is  found  to  be  impossible,  unless 
the  land  is  peculiarly  rich  and  far 
above  the  average ;  and  the  above  is 
the  usual  amount  required. 

1 103.  The  Dairy 

Has  been  described  already,  at  page 
155 ;  but  in  many  small  families  a 
much  more  simple  arrangement  is 
made,  the  milk  being  kept  in  a  room 
in  the  house  caUed  '*the  dairy," 
Uiou£^  rarely  deserving  of  that  name. 
When,  however,  there  are  not  the 
means,  the  best  plan  is  to  do  the 
utmost  towards  what  is  good,  and  then 
the  dairymaid,  who  is  genexally  also 
the  cook,  must  contrive  to  scald  her 
vessels  in  the  scullery,  and  make  her 
biitter  there  also,  using  the  dairy  only 
for  storing  her  milk,  cream,  and  the 
butter. 

1104.  The  Utensils  for  an  ordi- 
nary Private  Dairy 

Are— 1st,  the  hydrometer  and  laeUh 
meter^  to  judge  of  the  richness  of  the 
miUc  of  each  cow  ;  2nd, 
the  milking'Pail  ox  paiis 
zndsioo/j  3rd,  tht^afts 
for  storing  the  milk; 
4th,  the  cream^pan  and 
skimmer ;  and  5thy  the 
churn,  or,  for  Devon- 
shire, the  hand-tub.  The 
hydrometer  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk, 
or  any  other  fluid,  is  as- 
certained—that is  to  sa^, 
the  c^uantity  of  water  m 
it ;  smce  the  instrument 
really  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  milk 
and  pure  distilled  water. 
All  milk  is  composed 
which  are  suspended 
casein  (or  cheesy  matter),  Dutter, 
milk-su|;ar,  and  various  salts ;— the 
proportion  of  water  in  100  pints  ^' 


of    water 


in 
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87,  snd  as  the  specific  gravity  is 
increased  in  a  ratio  lo  the  quantity  of 
these  solid  materials,  so  the  number 
indicating  it  marks  theii  amount  The 
instmmeat  (see  previous  page)  consists 
of  agUss  tube,  wilhabull)  atits lower 
extremiC;,  in  which  is  a  little  mercniy 
so  adjusted,  that  it  will  male  the 
mark  a  on  the  scale  float  exactly  level 
with  the  surface  of  dbtilled  water. 
When  the  jar  accompanying  it  is  nearly 
filled  with  the  mill:  to  be  examined 
(taking  care  to  shake  up  the  cream 
jost  before  doing  this),  the  instrument 
rises  In  proportion  to  the  density,  and 
by  cutmg  the  eye  along  the  surface 
of  the  inUk,  the  number  on  the  scale 
00  a  level  with  it  will  indicate  the 
exact  specific  E™"ty-  The  ordinary 
specific  gravity  of  new  cow's  milk,  at 
50  Fahrenheit  is  said  to  be  103 1 ;  but 
this  is  no  test  of  the  cream,  which  is 
very  variable,  and  in  many  cases  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  skim-milk  is 
mater  after  skimming  than  before. 
As  a  t«st  for  curd  it  is,  however,  of 
great  value  1  but  for  measuring  the 
cream  the  best  instrument  for  oroinoiv 
use  is  the  laclmneter  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (see  figure).      Three  or  four 


glass  tubes,  about  a  foot  high,  divided 
into  100  parts,  and  graduated  near 
their  upper  ends,  are  looselj  sup- 
ported in  a  wooden  stand,  and  filled 
with  the  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
one  bong  deroted  to  each  sample  to 


ned.     The  scale  is  generally 

down  one-fifth  of  the  tiibe, 

nd  this  will  almost  always  suffice  ; 


but   i 


t   of 


much    greater  

After  standing  twelve  hours,  the 
cream  has  all  risen  to  the  surface, 
and  the  figure  opposite  its  lowtr  edge 
marks  the  per-centage  of  cream  to 
milk.  Thus,  supposmg  it  stands  at 
the  figure  10,  then  there  is  10  per 
cent,  of  cream  ;  or,  if  at  5,  .then  only 
5  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The  average 
of  cream  appears  to  be  about  S  or  9 
per  cent.,  but  in  different  breeds  ana 
pastures  it  will  vaty  greatly  from  that 
amount.  Provided  with  these  two 
instruments,  one  of  which  measures 
the  amount  of  curd,  and  the  other 
that  of  cream,  the  cow-keeper  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  cows 
which  he  has  are  worth  keeping,  or 
whether  he  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
better  himself  by  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  purchasing  others.  The  mitJonr 
apparatus  conMsts  of  a  low  stool, 
usually  with  three  I^s,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  unequal  ground  on  which  the 
milking  takes  place ;  and  a  small  pail, 
which  may  he  of  wood  or  tin.  In 
winter,  the  former  is  preferred,  be- 
cause it  does  not  chill  the  milk  so 
much  as  metal ;  but  in  summer,  the 
latter  is  less  liable  to  absorption  and 
decomposition,  and  therefore  keeps  it 
sweeter.  The  ito«j  are,  for  the  onli- 
nary  method.  Luge  and  shallow,  and 
either  of  metal,  glaied  earthenware, 
or  glass.  For  the  Devonshire  mode, 
an  earthen  pan  is  used  at  least  a  foot 
deep,  so  OS  to  allow  of  a  great  thick- 
ness of  cream  collecting.  In  cither 
case,  a  strainer  is  requbtti  to  pass  the 
milk  through  before  setting  it  by  for 
the  cream.  The  crtam-ftut  and 
siimmtr  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
The  former  is  a  deep  earthen  pan, 
calculated  to  hold  enough  for  one 
churning,  which  will  vary  with  the 
Dumber  of  cows.  The  skimmer  is  ■ 
large  and  somewhat  flat  spoon,  used 
to  collect  the  cream  without  breaking 
its  head  more  than  necessary,  that  is, 
so  u  to  leave  none   behind.     Tbe 
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churn  varies  considerably   in  make, 
but 'the  principle  is  the  same  in  alL 
Butter  consists  of  cream,  in  which  the 
globules  have  been  broken  by  agita- 
tion, and  that  chum  is  the  best  which 
will   effect  that   object   in  the  best 
manner.      There  are  three  principal 
divisions  in  the  kinds  of  chums,  one, 
in  which  a  fixed  vessel  receives  the 
cream,    which   is   broken  up   by   a 
plunger  worked  up  and  down  in  it — 
this  is  called  the  plunging  chum  ;  a 
second,,  which  is  that  most  commonly 
adopted  in  English  dairies,  and  called 
the  barrd   cMtrn,  is   rotated  by   a 
handle,  so  that  the  cream  is  made  to 
fall  over  projections  in  its  interior,  as 
it  goes  round ;  while  in  the  third,  or 
nfw  pattnt  chum^  the  barrel  is  sta- 
tionary, but  has  a  revolving  kind  of 
paddle   worked   through  the   cream 
contained  in  it.     In  the  Devonshire 
method,  the  cream  is  beaten  with  the 
hand  in  a  common  small  wooden  tub, 
until  it  is  converted  into  butter.    The 
atmospheric    chum     proceeds    on   a 
slightly  different  principle,  air  being 
pumped  into  the  milk  or  cream  by 
means  of  the  up-and-down  motion  of 
the  handle,    wnich  is   tubular,  and 
provided  with  a  valve.    I  have  tried 
this  chum  for  some  years  in  a  small 
dairy,  and  found  it  answer  extremely 
well,  as  it  allows  of  small  quantities 
bein^  chumed  without  waste  of  time, 
the  butter  alwa3rs  coming  within  ten 
minutes.    This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, as  where  one  or  two  cows 
only  are  kept  the  cream  must  either 
be  kept  till  it  is  sour,  or  the  dairy- 
maid (who  is  also  generally  the  cook 
in  such  cases)  wastes  half  her  time  in 
churning.     There  is,  however,  more 
waste  tnan  in  the  b«rrel  chum,  and 
hence  the  plan  is  not  suited  to  large 
dairies. 


S  u  b-S  e  c  t.     C— M  A  N  A  G  E- 
MENT  OP  THE  DAIRY. 

1 105.  The  Dairymaid 

In   small  families  is  usually  also  the 
cook ;  but  she  should  in  that  case^  as 


well  as  in  that  of  the  servant  devoted 
entirely  to  this  kind  of  occupation,  be 
scrupulously  clean.     Without  this  ac- 
complishment, it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
good  butter  or  cheese;  nor  will  the 
milk  even  keep  sweet  hi  warm  weather, 
the  slightest  remnant  of  the  old  milk 
being  enough  to  develop  the  acetous 
fermentation.      In  addition    to    this 
cardinal  virtue,    punctuality   is  very 
important,  both  in  milking  the  cows, 
and  in  all  other  dairy  operations.     If 
these  animals  are  not  regularly  milked 
they  are  uneasy,  and  the  moment  this 
is  the  case,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
suffers.      Sometimes  the   milking    is 
done  by  a  man  or  boy  ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  female  servant  has  this  task, 
which  requires    considerable  knack ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  good  milker 
will  always  get  more  milk,  with  less 
trouble  also,  than  a  clumsy  one.     The 
hours  of  milking  should  be  eariy  in 
the  moming  and  as  late  in  the  even- 
ing as  can  be  conveniently  arranged, 
the  object  being  to  give  the  milk  as 
much  cool  air  as  possible  during  the 
time  of  its  throwing  up  the  cream, 
llie     dairymaid,  should    be    carefid 
always  to  drain  the  udder  perfectly; 
the  habit  of  leaving   milk   in  it  is 
greatly  injurious  to  both  the  h«dth 
and  productiveness  of  the  cow,  besides 
being  extremely  wasteful ;  every  suc- 
ceeding drop  being  richer   than  the 
one  before  it,  and  the  last  half-pint 
giving  twelve  times  as  much  butter  as 
the  first.      The  dairymaid  should  not 
only  be  a  skilful  milker,  but  also  per- 
fectly good-natured  ;  a  gentle  hand  is 
the  most  successful,  and  usually  women 
milk  better  than  men.     The  quantity 
of  the  milk  depends  on  many  causes ; 
as,  the  goodness,  breed,  and  health  of 
the  cow ;  the  kind  of  pasture,  and  the 
opportunity  for  its  frequent  change, 
which  has  also  a  tendencv  to  increase 
the  milk ;  the  length  of  time  from 
calving ;    the  having  plenty  of  dean 
water  m  the  field  she  feeds  in,  &c,  &c 
Those  who   attend  properly  to  the 
dairy  will  feed  the  cows  particularly 
well  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
calve,    which  makes  the  milk  more 
abundant    Cows  should  be  carefully 


I 
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treated  ;  if  their  teats  are  sore,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twice 
a  day,  and  either  be  dressed  with  soft 
ointment,  or  with  spirits  and  water. 
If  the  former,  great  cleanliness  is 
necessary,  and  the  mQk  at  these  times 
should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

1106.  The  Management  of  the 

Milk 

Is  as  follows :— When*  the  milk  is 
brought  into  the  daiiy,  it  should  be 
strained  and  emptied  into  dean  pons, 
immediately  in  winter,  but  not  till  cool 
in  summer.  White  ware  is  pre- 
ferable, as  the  red  is  porous,  and 
cannot  be  thoroughly  scalded  ;  metal 
is  selected  by  some  people,  and  zinc  in 
particular,  in  the  belief  that  it  throws 
up  the  cream.  During  summer,  skim 
the  milk  either  before  the  sun  has 
heated  the  dairy,  or  after  its  effects 
are  gone  off;  at  that  season  it  should 
stand  for  butter  twelve  hours  without 
skimming,  and  twenty-four  hours  in 
winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in  a 
veiy  cold  cellar,  if  the  dairy  is  not  cool 
enough  ;  and  if  churning  cannot  be 
managed,  change  it  into  fresh-scalded 
pots ;  but  never  omit  churning  twice 
a  week.  The  cream  must  be  strained 
into  the  chum  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
linen  cloth. 

1 107.  When  a  Calf  has  to  be 

Reared, 

It  should  be  taken  from  the  cow  at 
once,  or  it  will  cause  great  trouble  in 
rearing,  because  it  wiU  be  difficult  to 
make  it  drink  milk  m  a  pan.  Skimmed 
milk  and  fresh  whey,  just  as  warm  as 
new  milk,  should  be  given  twice  a 
da^  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  re- 
quired. If  milk  be  scarce,  smooth 
gruel  mixed  with  milk  will  do.  At 
first,  let  the  calf  be  out  only  by  day, 
and  feed  it  at  night  and  morning.  It 
is  usual  at  first  to  give  the  calf  a  finger 
dipped  in  the  milk  to  suck ;  but  it 
may  soon  be  taught  to  drink  of  itself. 
To  teach  it  to  eat,  a  piece  of  fine  hay 
is  loosely  tied  round  with  a  string, 
and  suspended  over  the  crib  in  which 
the  calf  is  kept  It  will  attempt  to 
suck  the  hay,  which  will  then  come 


out  into  its  mouth,  and  the  instinct  of 
nature  will  teach  it  to  eat. 

1x08.    To  Season   the   Wooden 

Skimming-dish,  ftc. 

Rub  it  over  with  suet,  place  it  in 
cold  water  all  night,  and  next  day  pot 
it  in  the  boiling  copper.  For  a  new 
chum,  sonk  it  in  lukewarm  water 
some  hours,  then  put  in  wood-ashes 
and  boiling  water.  To  clean  a 
chum,  put  cold  water  in  and  chum  it 
about ;  afterwards  put  boiling  water 
in,  cover  it  down  close,  and  let  it 
stand  ten  minutes,  then  dium  it  abont, 
and  empty. 

1 109.   To   Remove  the  Taste  of 

Turnips  from  Milk. 

One  pound  of  saltpetre  to  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water ;  bottle  it,  and 
add  one  pint  and  a  half  to  twdve 
gallons  of  milk  when  it  comes  from  the 
cow. 

1 1 10.  To  Keep  Cream  for 

Travelling. 

Put  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  in 
it ;  and,  better  still,  boil  it  first. 

iiii.  Potting  Butter. 
Butter  is  preserved  for  winter  con- 
sumption by  salting  it  more  or  less, 
the  latter  called  potting.  From  one 
to  two  ounces  of  salt  per  pound  will 
keep  it  through  the  winter ;  but  if  it 
is  intended  to  last  over  that  time,  a 
laiger  quantity  is  required.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  out 
all  air  bubbles  by  pressing  and 
working  the  butter  smoothly  down 
in  the  jar  or  tub.  Sometimes  sugar 
and  nitre  are  mixed  with  the  salt,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  salt  to 
one  of  each  of  the  two  other  ingre- 
dients ;  an  ounce  of  this  mixture, 
finely  powdered,  is  rubbed  up  with 
each  pound  of  butter. 

1 1 12.  To  Keep  Milk  and  Cream. 

In  hot  weather,  when  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  milk  from  becoming  sour, 
and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept 
perfectly  sweet  by  sodding  the  new 
milk  very  gently,  without  boiling^  and 
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setting  it  by  in  the  earthen  dish  or 
pan  that  it  is  done  in«  This  method 
is  pursued  in  Devonshire  for  cream  to 
Jbe  made  into  butter,  and  would  equally 
answer  in  small  quantities  for  that  in- 
tended for  cofiee,  tea,  &c.  Cream 
already  skimmed  may  be  kept  tw^ty- 
four  hours,  if  scalded,  without  sugar  ; 
and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powdered 
lump  sugar  as  will  make  it  pretty 
sweet,  \nll  be  good  for  two  days, 
keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

1 1 13.  In  Making  Cheese, 

The  milk  is  coagulated  with  rennet, 
the  juice  from  the  stomach  of  the  calf, 
or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  turkey  or 
lamb,  and  acts  by  the  remnant  of  the 
gastric  juice  which  it  retains.  A  calfs 
stomach  is  salted,  and  preserved  till 
wanted,  when  a  piece  is  soaked  in 
water,  and  of  this  mfusion  a  pint  will 
turn  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of  milk.  The 
cheese-iub  is  a  vessel  in  which  the 
rennet  is  added  to  the  milk,  and  in 
which  it  remains,  being  well  stirred 
together,  and,  if  necessary,  coloured 
with  annatto  or  carrot-water.  In  a 
conple  of  hours,  or  less,  the  curd  is 
well  formed,  and  it  is  then  taken  out 
and  conveyed  to  the  cheese-vat^  the 
wh^.  being  given  to  the  pigs.  In  the 
vat  it  is  broken  up  by  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  a  heavy  weight  put  upon 
it,  by  which  the  superfluous  whey  is 
got  rid  of ;  and  then  it  has  only  to  be 
pressed,  salted,  and  dried,  in  order 
to  make  good  cheese.  This  will  be 
more  readily  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing receipts.  Cheese  made  on  the 
same  ground,  of  new  skimmed  or 
mixed  milk,  will  differ  greatly,  not  in 
richness  only,  but  also  in  taste.  Those 
who  direct  a  dairy  in  a  gentleman's 
£unily  should  consider  in  which  way  it 
can  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Even  with  very  few  cows,  cheeses  of 
value  may  be  made  from  a  tolerable 
pasture,  by  taking  the  whole  of  two 
milkings,  and  proportioning  the  thick- 
ness otthe  vat  to  the  quantity,  rather 
than  having  a  wide  and  flat  cheese,  as 
the  former  will  be  most  mellow.  The 
addition  of  a  pound  of  fresh  made  butter, 
of  a  good  quality,  will  cause  the  cheese 


made  on  poor  land  to  be  of  a  very 
different  quality  from  that  usually 
produced  by  it.  A  few  cheeses  thus 
made,  when  the  weather  is  not  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  when  the  cows  are 
in  full  milk,  will  be  very  advantageous 
for  the  use  of  the  family.  Cheese  for 
common  family  use  will  be  very  good 
when  made  by  mixing  two  milkings 
of  skim,  and  one  of  new  milk  ;  or,  on 
good  land,  by  skim-milk  only. 

1 1 14.  To  Prepare  the  Rennet. 

Take  out  the  stomach  of  a  calf  as 
soon  as  killed,  and  well  scour  it  in- 
side and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleared 
of  the  curd  alwaya  found  in  it.  Let  it 
drain  a  few  hours  ;  then  sew  it  up  with 
two  good  handfuls  of  salt  in  it,  or 
stretch  'it  on  a  stick,  well  salted  ;  or 
keep  it  in  the  salt  wet ;  when  wanted, 
soak  a  bit,  which  will  do  over  and 
over  again  by  using  fresh  water. 

1 1 15.    To   Make   Yorkshire   Blue 
Milk  Cheese. 

This  cheese  is  still  used  in  York- 
shire, to  send  out  into  the  fields  with 
bread  and  ale,  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  The  dairy- 
woman  who  makes  this  cheese  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  vrark  by  four  o'dock 
in  the  morning,  as,  in  summer,  by  a 
few  hours  later  the  skimmed  xnilk 
would  be  turning  sour.  The  milk  is 
placed  in  the  cheese-kettle,  and  heated 
to  blood  heat ;  the  practised  dairy- 
woman  ascertains  this  by  her  hand ; 
but  the  more  accurate  method  is  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  90  degrees. 
The  rennet  is  then  added,  and  as  soon 
as  curd  is  found,  it  is  removed  into  a 
perforated  butter-trough,  when  the 
whey  is  drained  off,  and  the  process  of 
making  the  cheese  proceeos  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

1 1 16.  To  Make  Sage  Cheese. 

Bruise  the  tops  of  young  red  sage  in 
a  mortar  with  some  leaves  of  spinach, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  ;  mix  it  with  the 
rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  preferred  colour  and 
taste.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with 
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the  skimmer,  till  it  is  pressed  two 
inches  above  the  vat.  Press  it  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Salt  it,  and  turn  every 
day. 

1 1 17.   To   Make  Cream    Cheese. 

Put  five  quarts  of  strippings — that 
is,  the  last  of  the  milk — into  a  pan 
with  two  spoonsful  of  rennet  When 
the  curd  is  come,  strike  it  down  two 
or  three  times  with  the  skimming-dish 
just  to  break  it.  Let  it  stand  two 
hours,  then  spread  a  cheese-cloth  on  a 
sieve,  put  the  curd  on  it,  and  let  the 
whey  drain;  break  the  curd  a  little 
with  the  hand,  and  put  it  into  a  vat 
with  a  two-pound  weight  upon  it. 
Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  take  it  out, 
and  bind  a  fillet  round.  Turn  every 
day  till  dry  from  one  board  to  another  ; 
cover  with  nettles,  or  clean  dock 
leaves,  and  place  between  two  pewter 
plates  to  ripen.  If  the  weather 
be  warm,  it  will  be  ready  in  three 
weeks. 

Another  Mode. 

Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  put  five  quarts  of  new  milk 
into  a  pan,  with  five  pints  of  cold 
water  and  five  of  hot ;  when  of  a 
proper  heat  put  in  as  much  rennet  as 
vrilf  bring  it  in  twenty  minutes,  like- 
wise a  bit  of  sugar.  When  come, 
strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four  times 
down,  and  leave  it  on  the  curd.  In 
an  hour  or  two  lade  it  into  the  vat 
without  touching  it ;  put  a  two-pound 
weight  on  it  when  the  whey  has  run 
from  it,  and  the  vat  is  full,  then  pro- 
ceed as  above. 

1 1 18.  To  Make  Rush  Cream 
Cheese. 

To  a  quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  warm  enough  to  raise  the 
cream  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
a  bit  of  sugar,  and  a  little  rennet. 
Set  near  the  fire  till  the  curd  comes ; 
fill  a  vat,  made  in  the  form  of  a  brick, 
of  wheat-straw  or  rushes  sewed  to- 
gether. Have  ready  a  square  of  straw 
.or  rushes  sewed  fiat,  to  rest  the  vat 
on,  and  another  to  cover  it,  the  vat 
being  open  at  top  and  bottom.    Next 


day  take  it  out,  and  change  it  as  above, 
to  ripen.  A  half-pound  weight  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  on  it 

1 1 19.  To  Make  Curds  and  Whey 

Immediately. 

Into  a  glass  of  new  milk  put  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  solution  of  citric  acid. 
The  milk  will  be  curdled  immediately, 
and  the  whey  clear  and  acid. 


Sect.  4.— BEE-KEEPING. 

1 120.  Bees 

Are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making 
honey,  either  for  home  use  or  for  sale, 
by  which  last  plan  the  poor  man  may 
realize  a  considerable  sum  daring  the 
year.  Cobbett  asserted,  in  his  off- 
hand way,  that  a  hive  of  bees  pro- 
duced honey  yearly  to  the  value  of 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  which,  at  the 
present  prices,  would  be  17s.,  or  equi- 
valent to  about  30  lb.  of  honey,  a 
large  average  produce  of  each  hive. 
The  editor  of  the  Family  Economist 
begins  his  account  of  bees  by  stating 
that  a  bee-keeper  '*  may  realize  £\o  to 
;^I5  a  year  by  the  culture  of  bees  on  a 
moderate  scale.''  In  a  little  work  on 
bees  by  Mr.  Wood,  published  by 
Messrs.  Routledge,  one  bee-keeper  is 
stated  to  have  '*  made  ^20  a  year  for 
three  succesive  years  ;"  and  another 
"cleared  nearly  ;£'ioo  in  one  year  by 
bees."  He  also  says,  that  "fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  (of  honey)  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  obtained  from  a  single 
hive  in  a  season,  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  100  lb.,  whilst  from  a  set  of 
collateral  boxes  1 10  lb.  is  mentioned ; 
and  Cotton  states,  that  as  much  as 
210  lb.  have  really  been  stored  in 
a  single  season  by  a  single  stock 
similarly  situated  in  a  roomy  trebled 
habitation."  These  statements  are, 
possibly,  somewhat  exa^;erated ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  the  profit  is  consider- 
able^ toA/yi  compared  vfith  the  outlay^ 
bee-Keeping  is  weU  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  who  has  little  or  no 
capital  to  lay  out  in  a  more  profitable 
speculation. 
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nil.  Method  of  obtaining  Bees. 
Bees  ore  commonly  obtained  by 
parcbase  of  a  hive  or  awarm,  which 
ibonld  be  eOecled  in  Gpring.  A  re- 
cently -tetlledswann  inanewhivc  should 
be  selected,  weighing  not  less  thao  four 
or  live  pounds,  and  costing  on  the 
average  los,  ;  a  second  and  latei 
swarm  ii  not  so  valuable,  and  seldom 
weighs  more  than  half  the  above 
weight.  If  the  attempt  to  begin  keep- 
ing bees  is  made  in  the  autumn,  a  hive 
full  of  honey  should  be  bought ;  but 
even  then  it  should  be  a  swarm  of 
the  Sana  yiar,  and  should  weigh  from 
3^  lb.  to  30  lb.,  costing  about  10». 
e  this  to  your  own  premises 


is  (bent 


sthe 


hive  to  be  loosened  from  the  footboard 
and  supported  on  some  little  blocks  of 
wood  a  few  hours  before  the  iniended 


operation.  Then  take  a  boaid  and 
till  the  hive  quickly,  yet  steadily,  upon 
it,  closing  the  usmd  orifice  by  a  piece 
of  fine  perforated  zinc.  If  very  full 
of  honey,  the  whole  may  be  now  in- 
verted to  avoid  detaching  (he  combs, 
and  in  eilher  case  it  may  be  carried  1^ 
hand  to  its  new  resting- place,  where 
it  is  lo  be  sicadily  deposited,  and,  after 
a  few  moments,  ttie  zinc  wilhdiawD. 


Sect.  5— POU  LTRY-KE  EPINO. 
nil.  Varieties  of  Poultry. 
The  various  kinds  of  poultry  which 
may  be  kep(  with  a  view  to  economy, 
arc,  1st,  (he  Englah  gamf-fowl ;  md, 
iChe  Dorting ;  3rd,  the  Spaitish,  4th, 
the  Cxkim  China  and  BrahHtaiiictra, 
5th,  the  Hamburg;  6th,  the  Aland: 
and  7th,  the  various  French  breeds, 
Crivkmtrs,  &c.  Besides  which  may  be 


GAME   f 

enumerated  as  varieties  which  do  not 
succeed  in  point  of  economy,  but 
which  are  prized  solely  for  their  rarity 
— the  lullam,  the  endless  sorts  of 
tantaim,  and  the  turkey,  pea-Jim!,  and 


guiaa-faui ;  while,  lastly,  the  gaote 
and  tommon  duck,  and  especiaDy  the 
Aylesbury  breed,  may  be  reared  with 
great  advantage  under  Jkvourable  cir- 
cumstances. 
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1113.  Th«  English  Game-Powl 
Is  of  ill  breads  tLe  most  beautiful,  and 
indeed  will  bear  comparison  in  this 
respect  with  almost  any  known  bird. 
The  cock  onies  himself  proudly,  yet 
gracefully  ;  his  port  and  bearing  pro- 
claim bis  fiery  spirit  and  undaunted 
mettle,  which  are  not  belied  by  bis 
wonderful  endurance  of  punishment, 
for  while  prostrate,  and  even  at  his 
last  gasp,  he  will  oi^en  rise  and  make 
an  ahM  to  rerenge  himself,  falling 
dead  perhaps  as  soon  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. Whni  in  good  plumage  the 
feathets  are  hard,  crisp,  dose-filliiig, 
and  glossy.  The  body  should  be  in 
such  good  proportion  that  the  fowl 
will  exactly  balance  when  placed 
breast  downwards  on  the  hand.  The 
wings  dioiild  b*  wide  and  powerful  at 
the  shoulders,  and  the  thighs  muscu- 


lar. Size  is  not  a  point  of  merit,  the 
cocks  weighing  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half  or  even  live  pounds, 
and  the  hens  considerably  less.  This 
breed  has  been  preserved  in  great 
purity  for  many  years  for  its  fighting 
propeiisilies,  and  it  is  still  kept  up 
by  some  for  that  purpose,  however 
closely  the  practice  may  be  con- 
cealed. It  is,  however,  also  valuable 
as  a  means  of  improving  some  of  the 
other  sorts,  and  in  point  of  flavoar  it  is 
superior  to  all ;  bnt  its  skin  ts  gene- 
tally  yellow,  and  therefore  unfit  for 
boiling.  The  hen  also  is  not  so  good 
a  layer  is  some  othen. 

1124.  The  Dorking  Fowl 
Is  of  good  size,  with  a  compact  and 
plump  form,  short  neck,  short  while 
legs,  five  liei,  a  full  rose,  01  some- 
times  a   single    comb,    and  a  Luge 


breast  In  plumage  it  is  either  white 
or  coloured,  the  two  being  distinct 
varieties.  It  is  difticuU  to  breed  these 
fowls  to  a  very  large  sire,  but  the 
flesh  is  of  excellent  quahly,  and  the  hen 
is  a  very  close  sitter ;  but  the  chickens 
aredelicM^  and  they  require  afinegemal 


1135.  The  Spanish  Fowl 
Is  almost  invariably  black,  with  a  iriiite 
face  ;  but  there  is  also  a  white  vaiiet* 
of  this  kind.    The  Andalusian,  whica 
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ii  Mta,  is  likewise  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Spanish  division.  The  true 
Spanish  requiies  the  following  points  : 
— The  white  &ice  of  the  hen,  as  well  as 
the  cock,  should  extend  from  the 
comb  dowDvanls,  including  the  en- 
tite  &ce,  and  meetiiig  benouh  in  a 
white  dSTat,  liidden  by  the  wattles, 
the  white  being  pure  unstained  with 
Ted.  Tile  cock  ^uld  have  a  noble 
and  gaUaiit  bearing,  almost  like  that  of  I 


shape ;   and  the  plmnan  should  be 

flossy  and  perfectly  bWk,  with  a 
rilliant  metallic  lustre.  The  \t^ 
clean-made,  blue,  and  long.  The 
chief  drawbacks  in  this  breed  are  the 
delicacy  of  the  chickens,  and  their  late 
maturi^.  The  hens  lay  a  large  wg, 
and  in  considerable  number,  bemg 
very  little  iDclioed  to  sit.  The  chickens 
hatch  out  black,  with  a  little  mixture 
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SPANISH 

of  dull  white  or  yellow.      These  fowls 
require  considerable  narmlh    in    the 
vrinter,  without  which  their  combs  are 
very  sp.  to  be  Itozcd. 
ii36>  Cochin  Chinas,  Malays,  dnd 

Brahmapootras 
Ate  very  closely  allied.  The  Cochin  is 
admired  for  its  large  size,  its  handsome 
appearance  (!],  and  the  brightness  of 
its  colours;  but  more  especially 
for  its  laying  properties,  ajid  gentle, 
quiet  disposition.  The  chickens  are 
also  exceedingly  hardy.  A  first-class 
fowl  should  be  la^,  square,  and 
compact  ;  fiill  in  the  chest ;   deep  in 


the  keel,  and  broad  across  the  loins 
and  hind-quarters.  The  head  is  deli- 
cately shaped,  with  a  short  biU,  and  the 
comb  of  a.  fine  teiture,  rather  small,  per- 
fectly single,  straight,  and  equally  ser- 
rated; the  wings  ^ould  t>e  small,  and 
closely  folded;  tail  short  and  horizontal; 
legs  veiy  short,  yellow,  and  heavily 
feathered.  The  Malay  is  a  luge  and 
heavy  fowl,  with  close  aod  hard 
feathers,  from  which  circomstance  it 
often  weighs  morethanitappearstodo. 
It  stajids  high,  with  a  very  upright 
gait,  the  legs  being  long,  and  the  thighs 
remarkably  long,  strong,  and  iirm, 
while  the  taisi  are  of  modenUe  length. 
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Tonnd,  ilout,  and  of  a  nllow  colonr. 
The  Uil  is  long  and  drooping ;  the 
head  tnaJce-ihaped.  The  comb  is 
like  a  half-strawbetry,  and  naturally 
resembles  that  of  the  gimc-cock  when 
cut.  The  neck  is  rope-like  and  dose 
feathered,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
wattle.  The  eye  is  pearl-like,  and  the 
bill  of  the  hawk  shape,  without  stain. 
They  »ie  early  Uyets ;  the  egg  being 


of  medinm  aie,  with  a  tinled  shell. 


■veiage  lo  lU  in  weight,  and  the  hena 
9  lb.  The  Brakmapoatra  is  a  remaA- 
ably  useful  and  hardy  fowl,  laying 
large  eggs,  fotsging  well  when  M 
liberty,  and  good  sitters  and  mothen. 
The  chickens  fledge  more  kindly  than 
the  Cochins,  grow  fast,  and  are  very 


BRAHMArOOTRA    FOWLS. 

hardy.   These  birds,  when  full-grown,  exact  markings,  and  a  well-devdoped 

weigh  from  12  lb.  to  25  lb.  the  pair,  white  deaf-ear.       They  nre  profitable 

The  chief  objection  is  their  tendency  fowls  to  keep  where  e^s  are  required 

to  roam,  as  they  are  notsatisfiedunless  for  home  consumption;  they  are  also 

they  have  some  acres  of  land  to  wander  nou'sitleis,  and  consequently  maybe 

over;   but  when   thus  gratified   they  made  to  lay  all  the  year  10 

will  find  food  for  themselves,  and  live  when  moulting,  being  eice 

00  much  less  than  the  cochins,  which,  and  not  large  eaters ;  but 

though  great  eaters,  will  not  seek  for  do  not  give  the  same  price 

their  food,  but  must  have  it  all  pro-  for  larger  ^gs,  those  of  th 

vided  for  them.  fowl  being  very  small.    1 

1 1  a?.  The  Hamburg  *«"'  and  do  not  bear  d. 
Is  a  medium-size  fowl,  with  a  brisk 

and  spirited  bearing,  a  bhUiantly  red  n»8.  The  Poland  Fowl 

double  comb,  ending  in  a  spike  at  the  Is  very  beautiful,  and  of  good  usefiil 

back,   taper   blue   legs,    ample   tall,  qualities  also.     The  chief  distinguish- 
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ing  characteristic  is  the  large  round  I 
tuft  on  the  head.  Their  forni  is 
neat  and  compact,  and  of  medium 
size,  with  full,  plump  bodies  and 
breasts,  lead-coloured  legs,  and  ample 
tails.  They  are  pood  layers,  resem- 
bling the  Hamburgs  in  this  respect. 

1 129.  The  French 
Breeds  succeed  well    in    their    own 
country,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
our  comparatively  cold  climate  they 
could  be  profitably  reared. 

1 130.  The  Persian 

Or  rumpUss  fcwl^  the  frizzled  or 
Friesland^  the  silky^  and  the  Russian^ 
as  well  as  the  bakUs  or  dumpies,  have 
no  peculiar  merit,  except  theii-  rarity 
and  beauty,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
fancier  than  to  the  ordinary  poultry- 
yard. 

1 131.  Bantams 

Are  beautiful  little  fowls  of  all  colours ; 
but  those  most  prized  are  the  gold- 
lacedj  silver-lacedy  white,  black,  and 
game.  The  feathery-legged  bantams 
are  now  almost  entirely  out  of  date. 
None  of  them  can  be  reared  or  kept 
for  any  purpose  but  as  pets :  and 
though  their  flesh  is  good,  and  their 
e^s  high  and  well  flavoured,  yet  the 
size  of  the  bird  and  egg  is  so  small  as 
to  make  them  far  from  semccable,  in 
proportion  to  their  cost. 

1 132.  The  Turkey 

Is  undoubtedly  an  American  bird,  and 
must  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  since  the  discovery  of  that 
hemisphere.  The  name  is  therefore  a 
misnomer,  as  the  bird  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Turkey  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It 
is  found  wild  at  the  present  day  nearly 
all  over  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  is  irregu- 
larly migratory  and  gregarious,  and 
forms  a  most  valuable  article  of  food. 
As  domesticated  in  Europe,  it  appears 
as  the  well-known  denizen  of  the  farm- 
yard, where  the  proud  strut  of  the 
cock,  with  his  expanded  tail  and 
lowered  wings,  make  him  the  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  the  terror,  of  the  juve- 
nile visitor.     The  adult  turkey  is  very 


hardy,   and  braves  our  winters  with 
impunity,  preferring  even  the  imper- 
fect shelter  of  the  adjacent  trees  to  any 
in-door  lodging.     But  in  severe  frost, 
these  birds  are  not  to  be  lefl  out  with 
impunity,  as  their  legs  and  feet  are 
apt  to  become  frost-bitten,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  compelled  to  enter 
some  out-hou9e  at  such  times ;  and, 
indeed,  at  all  times  they  incur  great 
risk  from  foxes  and  two-legped  thieves, 
by  indulging  them  in  tbeirfondness  for 
their  natural  perches.      Turkeys  are 
very  fond  of  roaming,  and  will  not 
long  thrive  without  being  allowed  to 
wander   over  farm -land,  where   they 
pick  up  and  greedily  devour  insects  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  tender  heads 
of  turnips,  &c.      There  are  several 
distinct  strains  of  the  domestic  turkey; 
of  these  the  chief  are,  the  Black  Nor- 
folk, the  Cambridge,  which  vary  from 
bronze  to  grey  and  white,  the  Irish, 
and  the   French,     The    first  two  of 
these  are  common  in  Norfolk,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Suffolk,   and  grow  to  a 
great  size.      The  Irish  are  also  fine, 
but  are  a  long  while  reaching  maturity. 
In  choosing  turkeys  for  breeding,  the 
cock  should  be  selected  with  a  broad 
breast,  clean  legs,  wings  and  tail  ample 
and  well  proportioned ;   eyes  bright, 
and  the  caninculated  skin  of  the  head 
and  neck  should   be  fully  developed 
and  changeable  in  colour.    The  young 
cock  is  sufficiently  mature  for  breeding 
purposes  at  a  year  old  ;  but  he  does  not 
arrive  at  perfection  till  three  years  old, 
and  lasts   till  he  is  double  tliat  age. 
The  hen  should  be  plump,  lively,  and 
animated,  with  plumage  similar  to  the 
cock  with  which  she  is  to  be  mated,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  mixing  of  colours.  She 
breeds  at  a  year  old,  or  sometimes  at 
rather  less  than  that  age,  if  she  has 
been  a  late  hatch  of  the  previous  year. 
The  laying  generally  commences  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  hen  assuming  a  degree  of  impor-  • 
tancc  and  restlessness  which  is  new  to 
her.      She    should    now    be    closely 
watched,,  for  she  is    otherwise  very 
likely  to  "steal  her  nest,"  as  the  act  of 
laying  in  an  out-of-the-way  place   is 
called.    To  avoid  this,  a  nest  of  straw. 
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lined  with  dry  leaves,  should  be  made 
in  some  quiet  out-house,  and  the  hen 
confined  there  every  morning  until  she 
has  deposited  her  egg.  The  turkey  is 
a  good  sitter,  and  will  sometimes  lay 
one  or  two  eggs  after  she  has  begun  to 
sit,  and  these  should  be  removed,  as 
they  would  not  hatch  at  th^  right  time. 
Scarcely  anything  will  induce  her  to 
leave  her  nest,  and  she  must  be  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water  close  by,  and 
within  her  reach.  From  the  26th  to 
the  3 1st  day  the  hatch  takes  place,  and 
the  chicks  should  be  carefully  removed 
by  a  person  to  whom  the  old  bird 
is  well  accustomed,  as  fast  as  they 
are  hatched,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
basket  until  all  have  made  their 
appearance. 

1133.  The  Pea-Fowl 

Is  an  ornamental  bird  only,  and 
though  good  for  the  table,  yet  its 
habits  are  so  rambling,  and  it  eats  so 
much  food,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  kept 
for  the  sake  of  its  produce.  The 
management  is  the  same  as  for  the 
turkey. 

1 134.  The  Guinea-Fowl 

Is  less  generally  kept  than  the  turkey, 
though  in  proportion  to  its  size  it 
fetches  as  good  a  price,  or  even  better. 
It  is  said  to  resemble  the  pheasant  in 
flavour,  and  is  sometimes  bought  with 
that  idea ;  but,  as  far  as  my  judgment 
goes,  it  is  not  nearly  so  like  that  bird 
as  a  fine  well-fed  fowl.  It,  like  the  two 
last  kinds,  is  of  a  very  rambling  disposi- 
tion, and  will  not  thrive  except  in  rural 
districts.  The  hen  must  be  watched 
still  more  closely  than  the  turkey, 
when  about  to  make  her  nest,  which 
she  does  in  the  month  of  May.  They 
mate  in  pairs,  and  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  26  days.  When  allowed  to 
range  at  liberty  over  arable  land,  they 
require  very  little  feeding,  and  hence 
they  are  kept  by  many  people;  but 
their  habits  are  so  wild,  that  they  give 
an  immense  degree  of  trouble.  From 
the  great  mass  of  feathers,  the  guinea- 
fowl  looks  larger  than  it  is,  as  when 
plucked  its  size  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  a  common  fowl. 


1 135.  The  Common  Goose 

Is  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  the 
wild  grey-lag,  though  it  has,  by  long 
domestication,  lost  the  power  of  long 
flight,  so  well  marked  in  that  bird. 
Like  it,  however,  it  is  gregarious  ;  and 
when  many  flocks  are  kept  together, 
they  separate  at  night  as  regularly  as  a 
family  of  children  come  home  from 
school.  The  I  domestic  goose  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  One 
gander  is  required  to  three  or  four 
geese,  which,  in  mild  seasons,  lay 
early  and  sit  well.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  supplied  while  on  the 
nest  with  food  and  water.  Geese, 
though  kept  in  large  numbers  in  some 
localities,  are  profitless  to  those  who 
have  no  run  for  them,  as  they  require, 
besides  a  large  supply  of  grass,  plenty 
of  grain  of  some  kind,  and  without  it 
they  soon  become  diseased.  Green 
geese  are  fattened  on  oatmeal  and 
peas,  mixed  with  skimmed  milk  or 
butter-milk ;  also,  upon  oats  or  barley ; 
with  this  food  they  are  ready  for  the 
table  at  four  months  old.  But  though 
geese  cannot  be  advantageously  reared 
without  common  land,  yet  they  may 
be  bought  at  four  or  five  months  old, 
and  fattened  at  a  profit.  At  this  age 
they  generally  cost  about  2s.  6d.  ;  and 
if  they  are  penned  up,  with  a  good  run, 
and  fed  upon  oats  and  plenty  of  lettuces 
and  cabbages,  they  rapidly  gain  flesh, 
and  increase  in  size.  About  a  peck 
and  a  half  to  two  pecks  of  oats  per 
goose  will  be  sufficient ;  and  as  the 
green  food  would  be  only  the  refuse  of 
the  garden,  the  cost  of  the  oats — say, 
one  shillii^— is  all  that  is  to  be  added 
to  the  original  price  ;  or,  in  all,  3s.  6d. 
for  a  fat  goose  worth  6s.  or  7s.  at  the 
least. 

1 136.  The  Common  Duck, 

Or  Tame  Duck  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  appears  to  be  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  mallard  or  wild-duck, 
but  with  one  important  difference,  con- 
sisting in  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
instesui  of  the  invariable  pairing,  which 
is  the  habit  of  the  wild-duck.  Ducks 
require  water  much  more  than  geese  ; 
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and  they  do  not  graze,  but  are  hearty 
feeders,  devouring  anything  that  comes 
to  hand,  whether  green  vegetables,  or 
meal,  or  potatoes,  or  meat — either  raw 
or  dressed,  or,  again,  worms,  slugs, 
and  the  larvae  of  insects.  A  drake 
should  be  allowed  four  or  five  ducks  ; 
sometimes,  however,  six  or  seven  will 
not  be  found  too  many.  The  female 
lays  for  more  than  three  months,  some- 
times  even  producing  as  many  as  eighty 
eggs.  The  average,  however,  is  not 
more  than  half  this  number.  She  will 
cover  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  is 
generally  a  steady  sitter.  Plenty  of 
straw  should  be  allowed  her,  as  she 
always  covers  her  eggs  up  when  she 
leaves  them,  and  she  is  often  away  an 
hour  at  a  time,  when  the  eggs  are 
liable  to  be  chilled  if  not  well  pro- 
tected. The  eggs  are  hatched  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  and  the  ducklings 
should  be  kept  from  the  water  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days.  They  are 
easily  reared  on  barley-meal  and 
potatoes,  iitnth  a  little  boiled  cabbage 
added  occasionally.  The  chief  varie- 
ties are  the  white  Aylesbury  and  the 
Roueny  besides  numerous  crosses  of 
these  and  nondescript  kinds.  The 
Aylesbury  should  be  large,  with  a  per- 
fectly white  plumage,  yellow  feet,  and 
a  flesh-coloured  bill.  The  Rouen  is  a 
large  dark-coloured  variety,  resembling 
the  wild-duck  in  all  respects  but  size. 

1 137.  Pigeons 

Are  kept  sometimes  in  the  poultry- 
yard,  but  unless  they  are  allowed  full 
liberty  to  fly  at  lai^e,  and  pick  up  a 
partial  living  on  arable  land,  they  are 
not  profitable  birds.  Their  varieties 
are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  hand- 
book to  themselves,  if  fully  described, 
but  for  economical  purposes,  any  of 
the  common  sorts  will  be  found  to 
answer  better  than  the  fancy  pigeoas. 


year.  A  doe  breeds  without  injury 
seven  litters  a-year,  and  often,  bringj, 
nine  or  ten  at  a  time,  of  which  six  only 
should  be  kept,  or  both  the  doe  and 
her  produce  will  become  diseased. 
Each  doe,  with  these  limitations,  will 
therefore  rear  42  young  ones,  which, 
multiplied  by  3,  gives  126  for  the 
entire  increase  during  the  year,  or 
more  than  two  per  week,  the  surplus 
being  allowed  for  accidents  and  dis- 
ease. The  hutches  should  be  kept 
very  clean  and  dry,  and  a  dark  apart- 
ment must  be  allowed  for  the  does  to 
make  their  nest  in,  where  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  on  any  account. 
They  should  be  well  fed  on  dandelion, 
carrots,  parsnips,  Swedish  -  turnips, 
strawberry  leaves,  ivy,  wild  parsnip, 
but  not  cabbage,  at  aU  events,  in  any 
quantity.  A  little  oats  and  bran 
should  also  be  given  each  day,  and 
beyond  this  the  rabbits  really  cost 
nothing.  To  a  poor  man,  therefore, 
who  has  a  family  that  can  be  useful  in 
collecting  food,  the  keeping  of  rabbits, 
either  for  home-use  or  for  sale,  is  an 
object  worthy  of  his  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  quite  tnie,  as  the  labourer 
will  tell  you,  that  no  stomach  will  take 
rabbit  twice  a-week  all  through  the 
year,  and  especially  tame  rabbits,  as 
usually  kept  in  dirty  hutches  ;  but  they 
will  always  find  a  sale  at  the  nearest 
market,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
will  go  still  farther  in  the  purchase  of 
a  superior  quality  of  animal  food. 


Sect.  6.— RABBITS. 

1 1 38.  General  Remarks. 

According  to  Cobbett,  Rabbits  are 

very  profitable — the  young  produced 

by  three  does  giving  a  poor  man  a 

meal  twice   a-week,  all  through  the 


Sect.  7.— H  O  M  £  -  M  A  D  £ 
BR£AD. 

1 139.  Materials. 

Bread,  often  called  **the  staff  of 
life,"  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  domestic  economy  which 
can  be  advantageously  made  at  home. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
will  be  found  descril^d  at  length  under 
Sect.  9  of  the  last  chapter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  used  in  the  fancy 
articles,  which  come  under  the  section 
on  grocer}',  as  currants,  rice,  &c.  ;  or 
under  those  treating  of  milk  and  eggs. 
In  addition  to  the  three  kinds  of  yeast 
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described  at  page  302,  the  two  fol- 
lowing receipts  are  introduced  here  as 
varieties,  the  second  more  from  curio- 
sity than  from  any  other  motive,  as 
alcohol  is  developed  in  it  just  as  much 
as  in  the  ordinary  form  : — 

Patent  Yeast. 

Take  one  pound  of  malt  and  one 
ounce  of  hops,  boil  them  for  two  hours 
in  six  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  stand  till 
about  blood  warm,  then  stir  in  gently 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
add  three-quaiters  of  a  pint  of  yeast 
(which  should  always  be  reserved  from 
the  last  made  as  stock),  and  let  it 
stand  to  work  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  may  be  used  or  bottled.  It 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  fortnight, 
but  will  do  for  stock  when  sour,  though 
not  for  bread.  It  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  well  corked  in  a  cool  place. 
In  hot  weather  let  the  bottles  stand  in 
water.  To  make  brea^,  use  one  quart 
of  this  yeast  to  two  and  a  half  pecks 
of  flour;  set  the  sponge  over  night, 
and  knead  it  in  the  morning. 

Teetotaller's  Yeast. 

Dissolve  three  pounds  of  malt  and 
three  ounces  of  hops  in  two  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  them  twenty 
minutes ;  strain  the  liquor  into  an  open 
vessel ;  when  almost  cold,  add  nearly 
one  pint  of  teetotaller's  yeast,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Bottle  it,  putting  the  corks  in 
tightly.  Half  a  pint  of  yeast  will  raise 
eighteen  pounds  of  flour.  Lay  the 
leaven  with  a  quart  of  milk  or  warm 
water  over  night,  and  when  the  bread 
is  made  up,  it  will  take  more  warm 
water.  Common  yeast  will  do  to  make 
it  with  at  first,  but  is  not  so  good,  the 
yeast  being  very  thin. 

The  proper  quantities  of  each  kind 
of  yeast  to  raise  14  lb.  of  flour,  are  as 
follows  :— 

Brewer's  yeast    40Z. 

German  yeast    2  „ 

Patent  yeast       12  ,, 

Teetotaller's  yeast     7  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid    )  ^r  „^l  ^ 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  J  ^'  ^^^  ^  " 


1 140.  The  Utensils 

For  making  bread  are  not  many,  the 
chief  being  a  good  oven;  or,  if  the 
wheat  is  to  be  ground,  a  flour-mill  in 
addition.  Besides  these,  a  kneading- 
irouj^h  or  pan^  a  board,  a  f^irdle  for 
muffins,  &c.,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
are  all  the  utensils  required. 

1 141.  The  Flour-Mill 
Adapted  for  private  use  is  now  sold 
at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  most  families.  The  cost  of 
the  mill,  with  dressing  apparatus  com- 
plete, is  about  £&  to  ;i'io  ;  and  it  will 
separate  the  flour  into  **  firsts," 
"seconds,"  and  "thirds;"  the  bran 
also  being  ejected  at  the  end.  ITiis 
is  useful  for  obtaining  fine  flour  for 
pastry ;  but  many  people  prefer  un- 
dressed meal,  and  in  that  case  the 
dressing  apparatus  may  be  dispensed 
with.  The  sketch  shown  opposite 
gives  a  view  of  the  flour-mill  for 
private  use,  with  the  drawer  open  in 
which  the  flour  is  deposited.  The 
mill  consists  of  the  ordinary  hopper 
{a)  and  steel  cylinder  {b\  which  are 
exactly  similar  in  principle  to  the  oat- 
bruisers  so  much  used  in  the  stable  of 
late  years.  By  this  cylinder  the  wheat 
is  ground,  and  only  requires  dressing 
to  separate  it  into  the  various  qualities 
which  are  desired.  This  dressing  is 
effected  at  the  same  time  as  the  grind- 
ing by  a  horizontal  cylindrical  sieve, 
extending  from  {d)  to  (e\  and  worked 
by  a  cord,  which  passes  also  round  a 

SuUey  from  the  wheel  above.  ITie 
our  is  carried  into  it  by  a  bent  tube, 
to  which  it  is  admitted  at  (r),  and  the 
sieve  has  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  end  {e),  so  that  as  it  revolves,  the 
flour  in  it  is  gradually  carried  on  to 
that  extremity.  Being  covered  with  a 
sifting  material  with  different  degrees 
of  coarseness,  gradually  increasing  in 
this  respect  from  {d)  to  {e\  it  follows 
that  as  the  flour  travels  on  towards  {e) 
it  deposits  its  fine  flour,  or  "firsts,"  in 
the  division  (/)  of  the  drawer  below  ; 
the  "  seconds  "  being  thrown  into  the 
next  compartment  (J-),  the  "thirds" 
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nto  {k\  and  the  bran  into  (0.  If, 
tiQwerer,  only  one  kind  of  flour,  with 
the  bran  removed,  is  desired,  two  of 
the  divisions  are  taken  out,  namely, 
those  on  each  liide  of  the  compartment 
(f),    and  then  the   flour,   though  de- 

IMJsited  in  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
las  only  to  be  mixed  up  tc^ether  to 
constitute  what  is  wished ;  or,  if 
"fiists"  and  "seconds"  only  arc 
desired,  then  the  division  between  (f) 
and  {J\  is  removed  with  a  similar  re- 


sult. The  labour  of  working  this  mill 
is,  however,  very  considerable ;  and 
the  flour  will  cost  in  grinding  about 
the  same  as  the  price  charged  by  most 
millets,  namely,  6d.  per  bushel ;  or  of 
course  less,  if  the  labour  is  not  valued 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  But  by  its  use 
there  is  a  certainly  of  having  a  genuine 
article,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with 
wheatsenttollie  public  mill,  in  which, 
however  good  the  wheat  sent  in  may 
be,  the  flour  returned  docs  not  gene- 


rally correspond,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  keep  small  quantities  separate,  and 
therefore  the  sack  of  wheat  goes  into 
the  general  stock,  and  a  proportionate 
return  is  made  also  from  the  day's 
grinding  without  any  reference  lo  the 
individual  grain  sent. 

Price  of  Flour-mili,  with  Case- 
hardened  CVLINDEB. 
i.  Without     dressing     ap-  C  ^-    ^■ 

paratus,  lo  grind  I  peck 

per  hour         300 


,  Ditto  ditto,  1  bushel    ... 

.  Dittodilto,  2  butheU... 

,  Wilhdressingapparatus, 
lo  grind  half  a  bushel 
per  hour         

.  Ditto  ditto,   lo  grind  I 

separately  for  lemofing 
the  bran         
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A  new  mill  should  be  cleaned  by 
grinding  a  handful  of  com  to  get  rid 
of  the  dust,  steel-filings,  &c. 

1 142.  The  Oven 

Comes  next  in  importance,  and  it  may 
be  either  a  brick  oven  or  an  iron  one 
attached  to,  and  heated  by,  the  ordi- 
nary  grate ;  or  tlie    suspended  oven 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  New  Oxford 
street,  London.     The  construction  of 
the  brick  oven  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description ;  or,  if  unknown  to 
the  reader,  it  is  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  every  village  mason  or  brick- 
layer.   The  iron'  oven  at  the  side  of 
the  grate,  if  of  a  laige  size,  will  bake 
a  couple  of  loaves  on  each  shelf ;  but 
th^  are  seldom  equally  baked  on  both 
sides,  and  the  result  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  brick  oven.     Iron  ovens 
are   also  made  to  be  heated  with  a 
separate  fire  and  flue,  but  even  they 
are  not  good  bakers  of  bread.     Gas 
ovens  do  not  answer  well  for  bread,  as 
they  dry  it  too  much  by  the  draught  of 
air  necessary  for  the  proper  combustion 
of  the  gas.     Ball's  oven  is  merely  a  cir- 
cular iron  oven  suspended  to  a  bottle- 
jack  in  front  of  the  fire  with  a  reflector 
above  and  below.     This  oven  bakes  a 
single  loaf  beautifully,  but  it  requires 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  kitchen- 
fire,  even  in  the  winter ;  and  if  used 
in  the   summer,    the    expenditure  of 
coals,  per  loaf,  is  very  much  greater 
than  for  the  side-oven  or  that  made  of 
brick.     In  heating  this  last,  fagots  of 
brushwood  are  the  best  fuel ;  next  to 
which  is  quick-burning  coal,  leaving 
l>ut  little  ash.     The  object  is  to  have  a 
lively  and  somewhat  strong  fire,   so 
that  the  oven  may  be  heated  in  from 
fifteen  or   twenty-five   minutes,    and 
retain   its    heat  sufficiently  long.     If 
intended  for  a  succession  of  bakings, 
a  brick  oven  may  be  heated  a  little 
longer  than  this ;  and  then  after  taking 
out  the  fuel  and  sweeping  the  floor,  shut 
the  door  so  as  to  diffuse   the   heat 
throughout  the  bricks,  by  which  means 
it  lasts  hot  a  much  longer  time.     The 
experienced  baker  knows  in  a  moment 
when  his  oven  is  heated  by  the  effect 
on  his  face,  and  this  can  scarcely  be 


described.  It  should  be  sufficientlty 
heated  about  twenty  minutes  afler  the 
dough  is  ready  to  be  made  up,  when 
the  fire  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
floor  of  the  oven  wiped  out  quite  clean. 
While  this  is  going  on  the  loaves  are 
being  made  up,  and  they  should  be 
ready  to  put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards.  Quartern  loaves 
take,  on  the  average,  about  two  hoprs 
to  bake  ;  but  the  door  of  the  oven 
should  be  removed  before  that  time  to 
examine  them.  Half-quarterns  take 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  smaller 
loaves  or  cakes  still  less. 

1 143.  The    Kneading-trough    or 

Pan,  the  Board, 

And  other  utensils,  cost  very  little. 
An  earthen  pan,  glazed  inside,  is  all 
that  the  cottager  really  requires,  pro- 
vided it  is  large  enough  to  hold  the 
quantity  of  bread  which  is  to  be 
baked.  The  regular  kneading-trough 
is  an  oblong  square  wooden  box,  with 
a  lid  to  it ;  but  the  pan  answers  every 
purpose,  and  is  also  less  liable  to 
absorb  moisture,  which  afterwards 
becomes  sour. 

1 144.  Varieties  of  Home-made 
Bread,  and  their  Nutritive 
Value. 

At  pages  301  to  304,  baker's  bread 
has  been  described,  and  the  method  of 
making  it  differs  little  from  that 
adopted  in  home-baking.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  the  flour, 
and  decide  upon  the  kind  which  is  to 
be  used.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  undressed 
wheat-flour  is  most  suited  to  the 
stomach  of  man,  and  will  support  him 
better  under  all  circumstances  than 
any  other  kind.  It  is  also  more 
nourishing ;  and  for  children,  parti- 
cularly, is  better  suited,  because  it 
contains  in  the  bran  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  bone-making  elements.  These 
facts  are  now  so  clearly  established 
upon  scientific  principles,  that  they  are 
generally  acknowledged.  But  when 
the  stomach  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  fine  bread  it  will  not  bear  the  irrita- 
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tion  of  the  bran,  and  in  such  .a  case 
finer  flour  must  be  chosen  ;  that  called 
"firsts"  need  never  be  fixed  upon,  as 
the  "seconds"  will  agree  with  any 
stomach.  "Where  economy  is  much 
studied,  Indian-meal  may  be  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  with  advantage,  as  it 
is  very  nearly  as  nourishing,  and  costs 
very  much  less  money.  Rice  and 
potatoes  mixed  with  flour  make  an 
equal  bulk  and  weight  of  bread  at  a 
less  price,  but  though  they  satisfy  the 
appetite  as  well  as  wheat-flour,  they  do 
not  supply  the  wants  of  the  system  ; 
and  the  labouring  man  who  expects  to 
be  able  to  work  upon  bread  made  with 
them  as  well  as  upon  good  wheaten 
bread  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  family  of  children, 
a  shilling's  worth  of  bread  made  in  this 
way  will  go  farther  than  an  equal  value 
of  wheaten  bread;  though  if  these 
same  children  were  fed  upon  equal 
weights  of  the  two  for  equal  consecu- 
tive periods,  the  difference  would  be 
very  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  pure 
wheat.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes 
contain  plenty  of  nourishment  of  one 
kind,  namely,  starch ;  but  they  have 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  those  nitrogenised 
principles  which  go  to  build  up  the 
muscles  and  bones.  But  for  those 
families  where  meat,  or  bacon,  or 
milk,  or  any  kind  of  animal  food,  is 
used  in  any  quantitv,  potatoes  and  rice 
may  be  mixed  with  wheat-flour  to  a 
certain  extent  without  injury,  inasmuch 
as  these  animal-foods  contain  nitrogen 
enough  for  the  demands  of  the  system. 
The  housekeeper  will  therefore  remem- 
ber—ist,  that  for  hard  work  there  is 
no  bread  like  wheaten  bread  ;  2ndly, 
that  children  do  better  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  bread  made  of  wheat  and 
rice,  or  wheat  and  potatoes,  than  with 
a  scanty  quantity  of  wheaten  bread  ; 
3rdly,  that  when  plenty  of  animal  food 
is  to  be  had,  these  last -mentioned 
breads,  or  that  made  of  the  seconds 
wheat-flour  and  Indian-meal,  is  quite 
nourishing  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  considerably  cheaper  in 
price. 


1 145.    The    Method    of  Making 

Wheaten  Bread, 

In  quantities  adapted  to  ordinary  fami- 
lies, is  as  follows : — Take  two  pecks 
of  flour,  put  it  in  a  deep  pan  or 
trough,  and  make  a  deep  hole  in  the 
middle,  then  take  half  a  pint  of  good 
fresh  yeast,  or  either  of  those  given  at 
page  302  or  390,  mix  it  well  up  ia 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  pour 
it  into  the  hole  made  in  the  flour. 
Next,  take  a  spoon  and  work  it  round 
the  outside  ot  this  central  pool  of 
water,  so  as  to  bring  into  it  by  degrees 
enough  of  the  flour  to  make  a  thin 
paste  or  batter,  which  should  be  well 
mixed  up  without  breaking  down  more 
than  enough  of  the  surrounding  flour. 
Lastly,  take  a  handful  of  flour  and 
scatter  over  the  top  of  this,  upon 
which  a  thick  cloth  is  to  be  laid,  the 
flour  preventing  its  sticking  to  the 
paste.  The  whole  must  now  be  put 
by  to  rise,  either  near  the  fire  if  in 
cold  weather,  or  at  a  distance  if  in  the 
summer.  When  the  batter  has  risen 
enough  to  crack  the  layer  of  flour 
scattered  over  it,  the  "  sponge"  is 
sufficiently  risen,  and  it  may  be  formed 
into  daugky  thus : — Begin  round  the 
central  hole  as  before,  but  using  the 
hand  instead  of  a  spoon,  and  working 
the  flour  into  the  batter,  at  the  same 
time  adding  more  lukewarm  water, 
until  it  is  sufficiently  moist,  or,  for 
some  kinds  of  bread,  milk  instead. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  is  to  be 
incorporated,  either  in  the  kneading 
or  by  dissolving  in  the  water.  When 
all  is  mixed  together,  the  dough  still 
requires  to  be  well  kneaded,  in  order  to 
mix  the  fermented  batter  with  the  rest  of 
the  flour,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps  of 
the  latter,  which  would  otherwise  re- 
main unmixed  with  water.  The  dough 
must,  therefore,  be  well  worked  with 
the  fists  and  heels  of  the  hands,  rolling 
it  over  and  pressing  it  out,  then  folding 
it  up  and  pressing  it  out  again,  until  it 
is  completely  mixed  and  formed  into  a 
stiff  yet  tough  dough.  The  bakers 
often  use  their  naked  feet  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  why  feet 
should  be  more  uncleanly  than  hands  ; 
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but  it  is  not  desirable  to  imitate  this 
operation  in  our  own  kitchens.  When 
the  dough  is  thus  made  up,  it  is  rolled 
into  a  lump,  and  put  into  the  trough 
again,  well  floured  on  the  surface  to 
keep  it  from  sticking;  and  there  it 
should  remain  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  it  may  be  divided  into  portions 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  intended 
loaves.  I5y  this  method  of  making 
bread  the  cost  is  as  follows  : — 

Fine  Wheaten  Bread. 


28  lb.  of  flour  (firsts) 
Half  a  pint  of  yeast 
Baking    


7  04 
Producing  nine  loaves  of  4  lb.  each^  at 
9ld.  per  loaf. 

Seconds  Wii eaten  Bre.*vd. 

s.    d. 

5    8i 

3 


28  lb.  of  flour  (seconds) 
Half  a  pint  of  yeast  . 
Baking    


o 
o 


6  54 
Producing  nine  loaves  of  4  lb.  each, 
at  84d.  per  loaf,  instead  of  Qd.,  the 
current  rate  at  the  baker's,  with  flour 
at  the  above  price. 

1 146.  If  American  Flour 
Is  used,  a  greater  weight  of  bread  will 
be  produced,  and  the  flour  also  costs 
less  (see  par.  824). 

1 147.  Brown  Bread. 

If  wheat  is  ground  at  home,  and 
the  flour  made  into  bread  undressed,  in 
the  same  way  as  is  described  in  the 
above  directions,  the  quartern  loaf  will 
cost  as  follows,  supposing  wheat  to  be 
at  a  corresponding  price,  that  is,  at 
8s.  6d.  per  bushel : — 

Half  a  bushel  thus  ground  will  s.  d. 

produce  30  lb.  of  flour,  for  4  3 

Grinding o  3 

X  easi ...      ...     ...      ,,,      ,,,      ,,,  o  3 

baking      o  6 

5    3 


This  will  make  nine  and  a  half  loaves 
of  4  lb.  each,  being  at  'a  cost  of  64d. 
per  loaf. 

1 148.  To  Make  Mixed  Bread  of 
Wheat  and  Rice. 
Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  whole 
rice  (Carolina  is  best,  but  good  Patna 
will  do),  boil  it  gently  over  a  slow  fir« 
in  three  quarts  of  water  for  five  hours, 
till  it  can  be  beaten  into  a  smooth 
paste ;  mix  this  while  warm  with  four- 
teen pounds  of  flour,  adding  at  the 
same  time  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast 
(half  a  pint)  and  of  salt  (a  quarter  of 
pound) ;  let  the  dough  stand  by  the 
fire,  if  cold  weather,  to  rise,  and  it 
will  produce  when  baked  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  pounds  of  good  and 
sweet  white  bread — say,  seven  loaves 
of  4  lb.  each. 

Cost  of  Rice  and  Wheatex 
Bread.  s.    d. 

14  lb.  of  rice o    44 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)       ...     2  lo^ 

Yeast      o    3 

Baking    ^ .,.     ^.06 

3  "I 

This  produces  seven  loaves  of  4  lb. 

each,  at  a  cost  of  about  6Jd.  per  loaf. 

1 149.  Bread  Composed  of  Wheat 

and  Indian-meal 

Is  made  as  follows  : — ^Take  of  Indian- 
meal  seven  pounds,  pour  upon  it  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all 
I  lie  time  ;  let  it  remain  till  lukewarm, 
then  mix  it  with  fourteen  pounds  of  fine 
wheat-flour,  to  which  a  quartei  of  a 
pound  of  salt  has  already  been  added  ; 
make  a  depression  in  the  surface  of 
this  mixture,  and  pour  into  it  half  a  pint 
of  yeast,  which  must  be  thickened  to 
the  consistence  of  batter  with  some  of 
the  flour ;  let  it  stand  all  night,  when 
the  whole  should  be  well  kneaded,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours.  It 
may  now  be  divided  into  loaves,  which 
are  better  baked  in  tins,  letting  the 
dough  remain  in  them  half  an  hour 
before  Dutting  them  in  the  oven.  This 
will  malce  twenty-eight  pounds  of  good, 
wholesome,  but  rather  sweet  bread. 


Comparative  Cost  of  Bread. 
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Cost  of   Bread  composed   of 
Indian-meal  and  Wheat. 

s.   d. 
141b.  of  jjood  flour  (seconds)     2  loi 
7  lb.  of  Indian -meal     o  10 

J  V4*3C       •••      •••      •••      •■•      •••     ^^     ^ 

Baking    o    6 

Producing  seven  loaves  of  4  lb.  each, 
at  a  cost  of  74d.  per  loaf. 

1 150.  Potato  and  Wheaten  Bread 

Is  made  by  boilinp^  five  pounds  of  good 
mealy  potatoes  till  floury,  then  peel, 
mash  flne,  and  mix  them  with  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  allow  them  to  pass 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  the  unbroken 
lumps  being  rejected,  to  be  again 
mashed  and  returned  to  the  sieve.  This 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  yeast,  and 
put  into  fourteen  pounds  of  flour,  in 
the  same  way  as  with  rice. 

Cost  of  Potato  Bread. 


s. 

d. 

Sib  of 

potatoes 

•  •  ■         •  ■  • 

•  •  • 

0 

4 

14  lb.  0 

f  flour  (seconds) 

•  •  • 

2 

loi 

Yeast 

•••         ••• 

■  •  •         •  •  • 

•  •• 

0 

Baking 

•  •  •         .  ■  • 

•  •  •         •  •• 

•  •• 

0 

6 

3  "i 
Producing  26  lb.  to  27  lb.  of  bread— 
say,  six  and  a  half  loaves,  4  lb.  each, 
at  7id.  per  loaf. 

1 15 1.  Sago  Bread. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good 
and  economical  plan : — Two  pounds  of 
sago  are  to  be  boiled  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  reduced  to  one  quart,  which 
is  then  to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  yeast, 
and  together  they  are  to  be  poured  into 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  flour  and  made 
into  bread  in  the  usual  way.  Sago 
is  not  more  nourishing  than  rice  or 
potatoes  ;  nor  does  it  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  bread. 

Cost  of  Sago  Bread. 


s.   d. 

I  lb.  of  sago 

...    0    3 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seconds) 

...    2  \o\ 

i  pint  of  yeast       

...    0    3 

Baking    

...    0    6 

3  loi 


This  quantity  will  produce  six  and  a 
half  loaves,  of  4  lb.  each,  being  at  the 
rate  of  a  trifle  more  than  7d.  per  loaf. 

1 152.  Unfermented  Bread. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  well- 
informed  persons,  that  bread  made 
without  yeast  is  more  wholesome,  more 
nourishing,  and  more  economical,  than 
that  raised  by  its  agency  in  any  of  its 
forms.  The  plan  was  first  advocated 
in  the  year  1816,  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  since  which  time  it 
has  gained  considerable  ground  in  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public.  The  originator  and  his  fol- 
lowers assert,  that  "  the  degree  to 
which  the  fermentation  of  the  dough 
is  carried  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven, 
likewise  affects  its  digestibility.  If 
the  fermentation  of  the  dough  be 
carried  far  enough,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  not  only  is  the  alimentary  matter 
by  so  much  diminished,  but  the 
digestibility  of  the  bread  is  lessened 
in  the  same  proportion.  Such  bread 
will  have  undergone  so  much  more  of 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  will  be, 
by  so  much,  more  likely  to  derange 
the  stomach,  and  to  be  with  difficulty 
assimilated."  Here  two  things  are 
taken  for  granted,  wliich  are  not 
allowed  by  the  other  side,  who  allege 
— 1st,  that  the  fermentation  in  ordinary 
bread-making  is  not  allowed  to  proceed 
far  enough  to  do  the  above  mischief ; 
and,  2nd,  that  acetous  fermentation  is 
not  develoj>ed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
alcoholic.  These  facts,  if  proved,  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
advocates  of  this  method,  since  it  is 
clear  that  tliey  would  then  be  without 
any  theoretical  case.  Practically y  I  am 
confident  from  long  experience,  that 
bread  made  with  good  yeast  is  more 
wholesome  than  that  made  with  acid 
and  soda,  and  also  more  economical^  or 
at  all  events  as  much  so.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  assert,  that  unfermented  bread  pro- 
duces a  greater  weight  of  the  article 
desired,  1/  both  are  equally  spongy.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  as  it  is  often  used 
with  a  texture  more  like  hard  dump- 
lings than  sponge,  and  containing  a 
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large  amount  of  water,  the  produce  of 
a  given  weight  of  flour  will  weigh 
more  than  if  well  made  into  good  fer- 
mented bread.  But  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  acid  and  soda  are  used  so 
as  to  raise  the  bread  properly,  and 
allow  it  to  be  baked  into  a  wholesome 
condition,  the  weight  will  correspond 
with  that  given  for  fermented  bread 
(paragraph  1 145),  or  sometimes  will 
even  fall  rather  below  that  amount. 
But  in  that  case  the  bread  is  too  salt 
for  most  tastes,  and  I  believe  too  much 
so  for  most  stomachs,  developing  thirst 
to  a  disagreeable  and  injurious  extent, 
and  containing  in  fact  double  the  usual 
amount.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  a 
sack  of  flour  will,  by  the  soda  method, 

{>roduce  from  105  to  108  four-pound 
oaves,  while  we  know  that  the  fer- 
mented bread  from  that  quantity  is 
seldom  more  than  90  loaves  of  the 
same  size.     From  actual  experiment, 
however,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  no  more  than  one  ounce 
each  of  soda   and  acid  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  flour  (seconds),  or  an  ounce 
and  a  half   to    undressed  meal  i    in 
either  case  the  bread  being    heav>'. 
For  a  long  time  I   believed  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  assertions,  and  used 
the  unfermented  bread  for  many  pur- 
poses, considering  it  not  only  whole- 
some but  economical ;  but  after  careful 
and    repeated    examinations    of    the 
samples    of   bread,     and   testing    its 
effects  upon  the  stomach,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  which   I  have  arrived.     The 
public  bakers  are  too  ready  to  seize 
upon  any  plan  which  would  enable 
them  to  increase  the  weight  of  their 
bread,   that  being  the  only   element 
upon  which  they  are  legally  entitled  to 
charge  for  it ;  and  if  the  quality  were 
as  good  as  it  is  pretended,  the  trouble 
being  well  known  to  be  lessened  by 
this  practice,  it  is  clear  that  self-interest 
would  teach  them  to  adopt  it.     But  if 
they  were  to  offer  such  to  the  public  as 
ordinary  bread,  they  would  lose  their 
customers  almost  to  a  man.      It  is 
really  only  under  the  shadow  of  the 
names    of    Drs.    Thomson,    Robert- 
son,  and  others  that   this  plan  has 


maintained  its  ground,  its  advocates 
believing  that  it  must  be  economical 
and  wholesome  because  they  are  told 
so  by  those  gentlemen.  Two  things, 
however,  are  required  to  make  bread 
wholesome— X St,  materials  suited  to 
nourish  the  frame  ;  and  2nd,  such  a 
mechanical  arrangement  of  them  as 
will  admit  the  solvent  juices  of  the 
stomach  to  its  interior,  this  being  the 
object  of  the  spongy  texture  given  by 
the  rising  of  the  dough.  If,  therefore, 
the  acid  and  soda  fail  to  do  this,  and 
in  consequence  of  such  failure  leave 
the  bread  so  full  of  water  and  so  heavy 
as  to  be  unfit  for  digestion,  although  it 
may  weigh  more,  it  will  not  only  afford 
no  more  nourishment  to  the  body,  but 
it  will  disagree  with  the  stomach  by 
giving  it  too  much  to  do.  There  may 
be  some  utility  in  increasing  the  weight 
of  bread  by  means  of  water,  provided 
the  bulk  also  is  enlarged,  because  then 
the  hungry  stomach  is  filled  and  satis- 
fied, if  only  for  a  time  ;  but  a  pound  of 
good,  well-made,  and  spongy  bread  is 
always  better  than  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  heavy  doughy  bread,  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment added  to  an  extra  proportion  of 
water.  But  as  the  public  like  to  judge 
for  themselves,  the  following  formula 
is  given  for  making  this  bread  : — 

To  Make  Unfermented   Bread 
(White). 

Take  12  lb.  of  flour,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pan,  where  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  the  hand,  or  a 
sieve,  with  1 4  oz.  of  soda.  Then  mix 
\\  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  six 
pints  of  water,  using  a  wooden  stick 
for  the  purposes  ;  pour  the  acid  and 
water  into  the  flour,  and  incorporate 
the  one  with  the  other  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  dough  must  be  kneaded 
quickly,  and  made  up  at  onc&  into 
loaves,  using  tins  or  earthen  moulds 
for  the  purpose  ;  or,  if  desired,  baking 
them  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  as  the 
dough  is  less  tough  than  usual,  the 
loaves  do  not  keep  their  shape  well. 
For  the  same  quantity  of  undressed 
flour,  2  oz.  of  soda  and  acid  will 
not  be  too  much.     The   following. 
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according  to  my  experience^   is  the 
result  in  weight  and  cost  : — 

Unfermented  Bread. 


12  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)  ... 
1 4  oz.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
14  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
Baking        ...         ... 


3  04 
This  produces  1 6  lb.  of  bread,  or  four 
loaves  of  4  lb.  each,  at  9d.  per  loaf. 

Independently  of  the  above  objec- 
tions founded  on  practical  experiments, 
k  is  believed  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  in  common  use  contains  some 
appreciable  proportion  of  arsenic, 
obtained  from  the  metallic  salts  which 
have  been  used  in  its  decomposition 
and  re-formation.  Now,  I  do  not 
myself  believe  in  the  injurious  effects 
of  arsenic  in  these  infinitesimal  doses ; 
but  still  they  are  considered  injurious 
by  many  people,  and  therefore  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  drug  in  this  acid. 

1 153.  The  Relative  Prices 

Of  these  breads  will  therefore  be  as 
follows : — 

Relative   Cost    of    Home-made 
Breads,  per  4-lb.  loaf. 

s.  d. 
Pure  wheaten  bread  (first 

flour)       o  9J 

Pure  wheaten  bread  (seconds)  o  84 
Brown    bread     (undressed 

flour)       ...         ...         ...     o  64 

Rice  and   wheaten   bread, 

mixed      ...         ...         ...    o  6| 

Indian-meal  and  wheat-flour    o  74 

Potatoes  and  wheat-flour  ...    o  7i 

Sago  bread...         o  7 

Unfermented  bread  (seconds)    o  9 

This  is  calculated  at  —  wheat-flour 
(flrsts),  63s. ;  (seconds),  57s.  per  sack. 
Wheat  at  8s.  6d.  per  bushel,  rice  and 
sago  at  3d.  per  lb.,  Indian  meal  at 
35s.  per  sack,  and  potatoes  at  ]d 
per  lb. 

1 154.  To  Freshen  Bread. 

When  bread  has  been  kept  so  long 
as  to  be  dry  and  unpalatable,   it  is 


only  necessary  to  steep  it  in  water  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  take 
it  out  and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  for 
the  water  to  permeate  the  whole  loaf 
equally.  After  this,  put  it  in  a  brisk, 
but  not  very  hot,  oven  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  come 
out  with  all  the  sponginess,  crispness, 
and  flavour  of  **  new  bread,"  and  may 
be  kept  accordingly. 

1155.  Fancy  Bread,  Rolls,  Muf- 
fins and  Crumpets. 

These  very  delicious  articles  of  diet 
are  intended  chiefly  for  the  breakfast 
table,  where  they  are  prized  highly  by 
all  those  who  indulge  in  luxuries  at 
this  meal.  French  bread  I  believe  to 
be  very  wholesome  to  all  those  who 
are  not  troubled  with  acidity;  but 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  ordinary  English 
bread,  toasted,  should  be  substituted 
for  it.  Rolls,  crumpets,  muffins,  and 
buttered  toast  are  m  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  but  the  dry  toast  just  alluded  to 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  articles 
for  a  weak  stomach  which  can  be  put 
before  the  invalid.  The  following 
receipts  for  making  these  several 
breakfast  delicacies  will  be  found 
useful  as  well  as  economical,  though 
certainly  less  so  than  the  common 
"  staff"  of  life." 

1 156.  Dry  Toast. 

Cut  very  thin  slices  of  bread  from 
a  loaf  not  less  than  two  days  baked ; 
put  either  one  or  two  at  a  time  on  the 
toasting-fork,  taking  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  Are  ;  they  should  be 
just  warmed  on  each  side,  then  turned, 
and  when  sufBciently  done  on  one  side, 
should  be  turned  again,  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  them  bum.  When  they 
are  thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  be 
either  placed  upright  on  a  plate,  one 
against  the  other,  or  put  in  the  toast- 
rack;  but  they  should  be  kept  near 
the  Are  until  required  for  the  table. 
Toast  should  never  be  made  long 
before  it  is  sent  to  table,  or  it  becomes 
tough  and  leathery.  Some  people 
cut  off  the  crust. 
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1157.  Buttered  Toast. 

The  bread  should  be  cut  thicker 
than  for  dry  toast,  from  a  square  loaf, 
taking  care  to  toast  the  whole  round, 
vhich  should  be  done  like  the  pre- 
ceding receipt.  When  the  first  slice 
is  toasted  it  should  be  buttered  on  one 
side,  then  cut  into  quarters  and  placed 
upon  the  plate  before  the  fire,  while 
the  next  slice  is  toasted,  buttered,  and 
cut,  when  it  also  must  be  placed  upon 
the  first  piece  ;  and  so  on  for  as  many 
slices  as  are  required.  The  crust 
should  properly  be  cut  off  before  the 
bread  is  toasted,  and  carefully  put 
away,  as  it  will  make  a  very  good 
bread  pudding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
wasted. 

IX5S.  Yorkshire  Girdle  Cakes 

Are  made  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  into  whioh  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  a  little  salt  should  be 
well  rubbed.  Mix  these  with  as  much 
good  cream  as  will  make  a  stiff  paste, 
and  bake  on  a  girdle. 

1 159.  Crumpets. 

To  a  quart  of  warm  milk  and  water 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  good  yeast  and 
two  eggs  well  beaten  ;  mix  with  these, 
by  degrees,  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a  thick  batter,  then  heat  a  very  small 
frying-pan,  rub  it  with  a  little  butter, 
and  pour  in  a  large  spoonful  of  the  bat- 
ter, which  will  spread  over  the  pan. 
"Watch  the  under- side  by  raising  it 
with  a  fork,  and  when  brown  turn  it ; 
watching  that  also  in  a  similar  way. 
When  wanted  for  use  they  must  be 
toasted,  well  buttered,  and  sent  up  hot. 

1 1 60.  Pikelets. 

Beat  well  two  eggs,  one  large  table- 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  a  little  salt  and 
nutmeg ;  mix  with  them  a  pint  of 
warm  new  milk,  and  beat  into  them, 
by  degrees,  two  pounds  of  flour,  con- 
tinuing to  beat  it  for  ten  minutes  ; 
after  all  is  mixed,  let  the  mixture 
remain  before  the  fire  for  two  hours  to 
rise  ;  bake  in  small  cakes  on  a  girdle, 
butter  them  hot,  and  serve  up  three  or 
four  on  a  plate. 


1 161.  Muffins. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  two 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  five  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast ;  beat  it  thoroughly,  and 
set  it  to  rise  two  or  three  hours.  Bake 
on  a  hot  hearth  in  fiat  cakes.  When 
done  on  one  side  turn  them. 

1 162.  Bread  Muffins. 

Take  four  thick  slices  of  biker's 
breads  and  cut  off  all  the  crust.  Lay 
them  in  a  pan,  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  ;  but  barely  enough  to  soak 
them  well.  Cover  the  bread;  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  drain  off  the 
water,  and  stir  the  soaked  bread  till  it 
is  a  smootii  mass  ;  then  mix  in  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  and  half 
a  pint  of  milk.  Having  beaten  two 
eggs  very  light,  stir  them  gradually 
into  the  mixture.  Grease  some  mufHn 
rings  ;  set  them  on  a  hot  girdle,  and 
pour  into  each  a  portion  of  the 
mixture.  Bake  them  brown ;  send 
them  to  table  hot  ;  pull  them  with  the 
fingers,  and  spread  on  butter.  They 
will  be  found  an  excellent  sort  of 
mufhn ;  very  light  and  nice.  (An 
American  receipt. ) 

1x63.  Breakfast  Cakes. 

Take  nearly  a  pint  of  warm  new 
milk,  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
melted  in  it,  two  eggs,  two  spoonfuls 
of  light  yeast,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix 
first  with  two  pounds  of  flour  the  milk 
and  butter,  then  the  eggs  (well  beaten), 
yeast,  and  salt ;  cover  it  up,  and  set  it 
before  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise; 
then  roll  it  into  round  cakes,  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Put  the  cakes  on 
tins  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an 
hour.  A  few  well-dried  currants 
added  to  the  above  will  make  light 
buns,  which  may  be  toasted. 

XI 64.  Rolls. 

Take  nine  ounces  of  flour  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  rub 
them  together  ;  then  take  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  half  a  cup  of  milk, 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  beaten  a  little, 
and    mix    them    all   together ;  pour 
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them  on  the  flour  and  butter,  working 
the  whole  very  little  Vith  the  hand. 
This  quantity  makes  four  or  five 
rolls.  Make  them  up,  put  them  *to 
rise  before  the  fire,  and  when  risen, 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oven.  With 
a  good  fire  they  may  be  made  and 
baked  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  quicker  they  are 
mixed  and  baked  the  better. 

1 165.  American  Potato  Rolls. 

Take  fine  large  potatoes,  boil,  peel, 
and  mash  them  well.  Then  rub  the 
mashed  potatoes  through  a  sieve.  To 
each  potato  allow  a  pint  of  sifted 
flour ;  a  table-spoonful  of  strong  fresh 
yeast;  a  gill  ot  milk- warm  water;  a 
salt-spoon  of  salt;  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ;  and  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  Mix 
together  in  a  large  broad  pan  the  flour, 
the  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
mixture,  and  pour  into  it  the  yeast 
mixed  with  the  warm  water.  Sprinkle 
a  little  flour  over  the  top,  and  mix  in 
a  little  from  round  the  sides  of  the 
hole.  Cover  it  with  a  clean  towel, 
and  over  that  a  flannel,  and  set  it  near 
the  fire  to  rise.  When  the  dough  is 
quite  light,  and  cracked  all  over  the 
surface,  knead  in  the  butter,  and 
also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having  pre- 
viously beaten  them  well,  and  add  a 
small  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  warm  water.  Then  divide 
the  dough  into  equal  parts,  make  it 
into  long-shaped  rolls,  and  lay  them 
in  a  tin  or  iron  pan  sprinkled  with 
flour.  Cover  them,  and  again  set 
them  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  When 
perfectly  light  (which  should  be  in 
about  an  hour),  set  the  pan  in  the 
oven,  and  bake  the  rolls  brown. 
They  are  best  when  quite  fresh.  Pull 
them  open  with  the  fingers,  and  eat 
them  with  butter. 

1 166.  French  Bread. 

With  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  fine 
flour  mix  the  yolks  of  three  and  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  a 
little  salt,  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast, 
not  bitter,  and  as  much  milk,  a  little 


warmed,  as  will  work  it  into  a  thin 
light  dough  ;  stir  it  about,  but  do  not 
knead.  Have  ready  three  quart  wooden 
or  iron  dishes  or  tins ;  divide  the 
dough  among  them.  Set  to  rise,  then 
turn  them  out  into  the  oven,  which 
must  be  quick.     Rasp  when  done. 

1 167.  To  Make  French  Rolls. 

Two  pounds  of  best  flour,  three 
eggs,  six  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  one  pint 
of  milk,  and  a  little  salt ;  cover  it  up 
warm,  and  set  to  rise  for  half  an  hour  ; 
then  make  the  rolls,  and  put  them 
into  a  quick  oven,  and  let  them  stop 
in  for  half  an  hour.  If  not  light 
enough,  more  yeast  may  be  added, 
if  you  can  do  so  without  making  them 
bitter. 

1 168.  Sally  Lunn  Rolls. 

Two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  two  small 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  with  a  little  warm 
water ;  this  must  be  put  to  rise  for 
half  an  hour.  Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  make  it  a 
proper  stiflhess  ;  mix  all  well  up,  and 
put  it  into  cups;  when  risen,  bake 
them  in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

1 169.  Delicious  Breakfast  Rolls. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour  one 
ounce  of  butter,  and  one  tea-spoonful 
of  sugar,  with  a  little  salt ;  mix  into 
a  light  paste  with  new  milk  lukewarm, 
and  containing  one  table-spoonful  of 
yeast ;  let  lie  paste  stand  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  (or  a  little  longer 
sometimes)  till  it  rises ;  then  make  into 
small  rolls,  either  egged  over  or  not, 
and  bake.  An  egg  to  each  pound  of 
flour  is  an  improvement,  in  which 
case  a  part  of  the  white  is  reserved  for 
egging  over. 

1 1 70.  Cakes. 

The  essential  difference  between 
these  and  the  preceding  articles  is 
not  very  manifest,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  them  are  sweetened  and  made  up 
with  eggs  and  milk,  in  addition.  The 
only  distinguishing  feature  is  the  use 
to  which  they  are  severally  applied, 
cakes  being  intended  to  be  eaten  by 
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themselves,  while  crumpets,  muffins, 
and  the  corresponding  articles  are 
used  with  butter  or  some  flavouring 
material. 

1 171.  Currant  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  butter  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  few 
caraway  seeds,  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  a  pint  of  milk 
made  a  little  warm.  Mix  all  together, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
fire  to  rise  ;  then  beat  it  up  with  three 
eggs  and  half  a  pound  of  currants. 
Put  it  in  a  tin,  and  bake  two  hours  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

1 1 72.  A  Light  Seed  Cake  without 

Butter. 

The  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  three 
eggs  should  be  beaten  well  for  half 
an  hour;  then  mix  with  them  four 
ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  eight 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  a  few  car- 
away seeds.  Stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and  put  it  in  a  tin  or  basin 
lined  with  writing  paper  buttered. 
Half  an  hour  will  bake  it,  if  the  oven 
be  quick. 

1 1 73.  A  Seed  Pound  Cake. 

One  pound  of  butter,  melted,  one 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  one  pound  of 
flour,  eight  eggs,  two  ounces  of  car- 
away seeds,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful 
of  soda  put  in  just  before  going  to  the 
oven.  The  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs 
to  be  beaten  separately. 

1174.  Plain  Soda  Cake. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  rub  in  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping ; 
then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
tea-cupful  of  milk  a  little  warm,  and 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  the  milk.  Mix  all  together,  and 
put  it  into  the  oven  immediately  ; 
two  hours  will  bake  it  in  a  quick 
oven. 

1 1 75.  Soda  Cake  with  Currants. 

Six  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  into 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 


sugar,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  three- 
quarters  of  ail  ounce  of  caraway- 
seeds,  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in 'a  little  boiling  water,  and  mixed 
with  new  milk  to  make  a  pint ;  if 
wanted  richer  add  three  eggs.  Bake 
one  hour  and  a  half,  putting  it  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  possible  after 
mixing. 

1 176.  A  Family  Cake  made  from 

Dough. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  one 
ounce  of  candied  peel,  half  a  pound 
of  dripping,  and  half  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  and  mix  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  dough,  already  kneaded,  then  set 
to  rise  for  half  an  hour.  The  dripping, 
if  mellow  (not  melted),  wiU  rub  into 
the  dough  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Let  it  stand  to  rise  for  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  being  baked.  Use 
a  table-spoonful  of  yeast  (and  if  you 
like,  a  little  carbonate  of  soda),  when 
made  with  flour. 

1 177.  An  Excellent  Common 

Cake. 

Take  five  ounces  of  dripping  or  lard, 
five  ounces  of  currants,  or  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  eight  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  one  egg,  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  flour.  Either  a  table- 
spoonful  of  yeast  or  a  tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added. 

X178.  Excellent  Sponge  Cake. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  Ave 
ounces  of  flour,  six  yolks  and  four 
whites  of  eggs ;  well  beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately,  then  add  to 
the  latter  the  sugar,  yolks,  and  flour, 
with  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  half 
a  lemon.     Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

XI 79.  Lemon  Cake. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  flour  well 
dried,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  well  beaten 
eggs;  mix  all  together  and  roll  out 
thin,  lay  it  on  a  tin,  and  when  baked, 
cut  it  in  small  squares  or  lozenge 
shapes. 
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Z180.  SaUy  Cake. 
Beat  ten  ^gs  (leaving  out  half  the 
-whites),  with  the  rind  of  two  small 
lemons,  or  one  large  lemon,  grated 
fine  ;  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar 
rolled  very  fine  ;  then  mix  in  half  a 
pound  of  flour ;  and  just  before  it  goes 
to  the  oven,  stir  in  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Butter  the  tin  well,  and 
bake  two  hours.  Seville  oranges  can 
be  used  instead  of  lemons. 

1 181.  Rice  Cake. 
Have  ready  three  ounces  of  flour, 
three  ounces  of  ground  rice,  six  ounces 
of  sugar  finely  sifted,  five  eggs  (whites 
of  two  only),  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well  together, 
then  beat  in  the  sugar  with  them,  and 
next  the  flour,  &c.  Bake  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quartcr,according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

1 182.  Rice  Pound  Cake. 
One  pound  of  rice  flour,  one  pound 

of  butter,  and  one  pound  of  sifted 
lump  sugar,  are  to  be  beaten  well 
together,  with  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs, 
and  put  into  a  mould  and  baked. 

1 183.  Small  Rice  Cakes. 

To  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  sifled, 
add  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  rice  flour,  the  yolks  of  eight 
and  the  wliites  of  six  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  butter;  beat  them  well 
together,  and  bake  in  patty-pans,  in  a 
quick  oven.  Half  the  quantity  will 
make  about  fourteen  cakes. 

1 184.    Indiana   Batter  Cakes 
(Ameriican). 

Sift  into  a  pan  three  full  pints  of 
yellow  Indian-corn  meal ;  ana  add  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  fresh  lard,  or  of 
nice  roast-beef  dripping  well  cleared 
from  fat.  Add  a  large  tea-spoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Next  make  the 
whole  into  a  soft  dough,  vrith  a  pint 
of  cold  water.  Afterwards  thin  it  to 
the  consistence  of  a  moderate  batter, 
by  adding,  gradually,  not  quite  a  pint 
and  a  haff  of  warm  water.     When  it  is 


all  mixed,  continue  to  stir  it  well  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  a 
girdle  heated  over  the  fire,  and  bake 
the  batter  on  it,  in  cakes,  turning 
them  when  brown ;  send  them  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter  or 
molasses.  These  cakes  are  very  light  and 
good,  and  convenient  to  make,  as  they 
require  neither  eggs,  milk,  nor  yeast. 
They  may  either  be  baked  as  soon  as 
mbccd,  or  they  may  stand  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

1 185.  Kentucky  Batter  Cakes. 

Sift  a  quart  of  yellow  Indian  meal 
into  a  large  pan ;  mix  with  it  two 
large  table-spoonfuls  of  wheat-flour, 
and  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Warm  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  rich  milk  in  a  small 
saucepan,  but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a 
boil.  When  it  begins  to  simmer,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  put  into  it  two 
pieces  of  fresh  butter,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Stir  the  butter 
into  the  warm  milk  till  it  melts,  and  is 
well  mixed.  Then  stir  in  the  meal 
gradually,  and  set  the  mixture  to  cool. 
Beat  four  eggs  very  light  and  add 
them,  by  degrees,  to  the  mixture, 
stirring  the  whole  very  hard.  If  you 
find  it  too  thin,  add  a  little  more  corn- 
meal.  Have  ready  a  girdle'  heated 
over  the  fire,  and  bake  the  batter  on 
it,  in  the  manner  of  Indiana  batter 
cakes.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  and 
eat  them  >vith  butter,  to  which  may  be 
added  molasses  or  honey. 

1 186.    Rye    Batter    Cakes 

(American). 
Beat  two  eggs  very  light.  Mix 
them,  gradually,  with  a  quart  of  luke- 
warm milk,  and  suflicient  rye-meal  to 
make  a  batter  as  thick  as  for  the  In- 
diana batter  cakes.  Then  stir  in 
a  large  table-spoonful  of  the  best 
brewer's  yeast ;  or  twice  that  quantity 
if  the  yeast  is  home-made.  Cover  it, 
and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  If 
too  thin,  add  more  rye-meal.  When 
quite  light,  and  covered  on  the  surfoce 
with  bubbles,  bake  it  on  a  girdle,  in 
the  manner  described  at  par.  11 84. 
Butter  them,  and  eat  them  warm,  at 
breakfast  or  tea. 
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1 187.  Fine  Honey  Cakes 

(American). 

Mix  a  quart  of  strained  honey  with 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and 
the  juice  of  two  oranges  or  lemons. 
Warm  these  ingredients  slightly,  just 
enough  to  soften  the  butter.  Then 
stir  the  mixture  very  hard,  adding  a 
grated  nutm^.  Mix  in,  gradually, 
two  pounds  (or  less)  of  sifted  flour. 
Make  it  into  a  dough,  just  stiff  enough 
to  roll  out  easily.  Beat  it  well  all 
over  \vith  a  rolling  pin.  Then  roll  it 
out  into  a  large  sheet,  half  an  inch 
thick :  cut  it  into  round  cakes  with  the 
top  of  a  tumbler  (dipped  frequently  in 
flour),  lay  them  in  shallow  tin  pans, 
slightly  buttered,  and  bake  them 
well. 

1 188.  Molasses  Cakes 

(American). 

Cut  up  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  pint  of  West  India  mo- 
lasses. Warm  it  just  sufficiently  to 
soften  the  butter,  and  make  it  mix 
easily.  Stir  it  well  into  the  molasses, 
and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  Beat  three  eggs  very  light, 
and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mix- 
ture, in  turn  with  barely  enough  of 
sifted  flour  (not  more  than  a  pint  and 
a  halQ  to  make  it  about  as  thick  as 
pound-cake  batter.  Add,  at  the  last, 
a  small  or  level  tea-spoonful  of  pearl- 
ash,  or  a  full  one  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  very  little  warm  water.  Butter  some 
small  tin  cake-pans,  or  patty-pans, 
put  in  the  mixture,  and  set  them  im- 
mediately in  the  oven,  which  must 
not  be  too  hot,  as  all  cakes  made  with 
molasses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  scorch 
on  the  outside. 

1x89.  To  Make  Small  Cakes. 

One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  little  nutmeg,  and  as  many  currants 
as  you  please;  rub  the  butter  and 
sugar  well  into  the  flour,  and  mix  it 
together  with  two  eggs.  Put  it  in 
small  cakes  and  bake  in  tins. 


1 190.  Small  Fancy  Cakes. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  with 
half  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar ;  mix 
these  up  with  milk,  roll  thin,  and  cut 
in  sliapes. 

1 191.  Lemon  Cakes. 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  of 
flour,  half  a  pound  cf  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  two  e^[s,  the  rind  of 
one  lemon  and  the  juice  of  two  ;  then 
put  small  bits  with  a  knife  on  a  tin, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

1 192.  Little  Rough  Cakes. 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  two 
ounces  of  flour  dried  before  the  fire, 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  dried  and 
sifted,  a  few  currants,  and  half  a  pound 
of  butter ;  take  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
and  make  all  into  a  paste,  roll  into 
little  cakes,  and  bake  them  on  tins  or 
paper.  The  rind  of  a  lemon  grated  in 
will  be  found  pleasant. 

1 193.  Queen's  Drop  Cakes. 

Mix  together  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  four  eggs,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  six  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  then  bake  without  loss 
of  time. 

1 194.  Ivanhoe  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  rub  into  it 
six  ounces  ot  butter,  one  pound  of  loat 
sugar  pounded,  one  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds,  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds 
pounded,  and  a  little  grated  lemon 
peel ;  mix  all  together  with  three  eggs, 
put  it  upon  tins  in  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  bake  in  rather  a  slow 
oven. 

1 195.  Ginger  Cakes. 

Take  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
powdered  ginger,  one  pound  of  fine 
flour  well  dried,   three-quarters  of  a 

Eound    of   the    best    Lisbon    sugar, 
alf  a    pound  of  butter ;    mix  with 
water  to   a  stiff  paste,   roll  it  out. 
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cut  out  the  cakes,  and  bake  on  a  tin 
in  a  slow  oven. 

1 196.  Genuine  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

These  are  made  with  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
six  ounces  of  butter,  one  egg,  and  a 
little  powdered  mace  and  cinnamon. 
The  butter  and  sugar  are  rubbed  into 
the  flour.  The  paste  is  rolled  out  to  a 
moderate  thickness,  cut  into  round 
cakes,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

1 197.  Rock  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour 
and  one  pound  of  butter,  rub  them 
together  and  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  small, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy ;  mix  all 
well  together,  make  into  rough  cakes, 
imd  bake. 

119S.  Gingerbread. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flOur 
and  rub  into  it  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  ; 
mix  all  together,  and  make  into  a  paste 
with  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  treacle, 
and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  cut  small. 
Spread  it  on  the  tins,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Another  Receipt  (Richer). 

Melt  in  one  pound  of  treacle  half  a 
pound  of  butter  before  the  fire,  stirring 
it  occasionally  ;  when  nearly  cold,  add 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  ginger  to 
your  taste  (one  ounce  will  make  it  hot), 
and  about  one  pound  of  flour  to  make 
it  into  a  light  paste ;  then  put  one 
pound  of  sugar,  roll  it  immediately, 
and  put  it  upon  tins  in  a  quick  oven ; 
when  done  it  will  be  a  dark  brown. 

1 199.    Small  Scotch  Oatmeal 

Cakes  (Breakfast). 

Put  some  Scotch  oatmeal  in  a  basin 
or  bowl,  take  a  jugful  of  boiling  water, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  salt-butter  or 
lard  melted  in  it,  to  make  the  cakes 
crisp.  Pour  this  boiling  hot  over  the 
meal,  stirring  it  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  a  dough,  and  then  turning  it  out 


upon  a  bfl.king-board,  upcn  which  it 
is  to  be  rolled  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it 
will  hold  together,  ^dien  it  is  to  be 
stamped  into  the  shape  of  small  round 
cakes.  These  are  to  be  first  placed  on  a 
girdle  to  make  them  firm,  and  after- 
wards toasted  before  the  fire,  alter- 
nal/jly  on  each  side,  till  they  are  quite 
dry  and  crisp. 

1200.     Small    Flour    Scones    for 

Breakfast  (Scotch). 

Take  one  pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it 
with  a  small  piece  of  fresh  butter  ; 
when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  flour  in  a  bowl,  stirring 
it  quickly  round  and  round,  and  adding 
water  till  it  is  the  thickness  of  paste. 
Knead  and  roll  it  out  to  a  thin  paste, 
then  stamp  out  small  round  scones 
{Anglice^  cakes),  aiid  "fire"  them  on  both 
sides  on  a  girdle  till  they  are  heated 
through.  They  should  be  quite  white^ 
and  served  hot  one  above  another,  in  a 
napkin,  for  breakfast. 

1201.  Bath  Buns. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  well 
dried,  rub  in  half  a  pound  of  Ijutter, 
four  eggs,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; 
add  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make 
the  ingredients  into  a  paste.  Mix  till 
the  mass  appears  light ;  put  it  by  the 
fire  to  rise,  and  then  add  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  sugar  and  half  an  ounce 
of  carraway  seeds.  When  the  4ough 
has  well  risen,  divide  it  into  the  proper 
sizes  for  buns,  and  just  before  setting 
in  tlie  oven,  strew  coarsely- powdered 
sugar  over  the  top,  and  a  few  sugar 
plums. 

1202.  To  Make  Rusks. 
With  one  pound  of  fine  flour  mix 
two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  sifted.  Beat 
an  ii.^1^  (two  are  better,  if  plentiful), 
and  put  to  it  two  small  table-spoonfuLs 
of  yeast.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  put  it 
warm  into  the  middle  of  the  flour, 
and  stir  in  as  much  as  it  will  take  up  ; 
then  add  the  yeast  and  tg^,  and  stir  in 
as  much  mote  of  the  flour  as  it  will 
moisten ;  cover  it  over  wiih  some  of 
the    remainder,    and  set   it   to   rise. 
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"When  risen,  work  it  up  into  a  paste,  and 
cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  and  again  into 
squares.  Set  them  to  rise  on  tins 
before  the  fire  for  more  than  an  hour, 
till  the  oven  is  ready ;  bake  them  ten 
minutes.  Dry  them  as  there  is  op- 
portunity, in  a  bread  oven,  when  the 
bread  is  taken  out,  or  other  equally 
cool  oven.  It  does*  not  signify  if 
they  wait  a  day  or  two  first.  Keep 
them  in  a  tin  box  and  in  a  warm 
place. 

1203.  Tops  and  Bottoms. 

The  dough  is  made  as  for  rusks, 
omitting  the  eggs  and  butter.  Then, 
instead  of  dividing  it  into  squares, 
make  it  up  into  little  lumps,  the  size 
of  walnuts,  which  treat  in  the  same  way, 
and  when  nearly  sufficiently  baked, 
split  in  half  and  bake  again. 

1204.  Cracknels. 

Mix  with  a  quart  of  flour  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  four  spoonluls  of  rose-water, 
and  beat  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water ;  then  roll  in  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  make  them  into  cracknel  shapes  ; 
put  them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  till  they  swim,  then  take 
them  out,  and  place  in  cold  water ; 
when  hardened,  lay  them  out  to  dry, 
and  bake  on  tin  plates. 

I205«  Isle  of  Wight  Dough  Nuts. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  rub  in 
half  a  pound  of  butter  and  lard  in 
equal  proportions,  add  one  pound  of 
moist  sugar  and  a  little  allspice,  to- 
gether with  six  eggs  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  in  sufficient  milk 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  bread 
dough.  Put  it  to  rise  four  hours.  To 
make  it  up,  divide  it  in  small  por- 
tions, and  in  each  put  a  few  currants 
and  candied  peel,  rolling  them  into 
balls.  Have  a  kettle  with  sufficient 
lard  to  float  them  when  boiling ;  put 
a  few  in  at  a  time,  and  boil  till  they 
are  brown.  They  will  take  about  ten 
minutes  to  boil  each  lot  at  first,  but 
as  you  go  on  they  will  brown  more 
quickly. 


1206.  American  Soft  Crullers. 

Sift  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  powder  half  a  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Heat  a  pint  of  water  in  a 
round-bottomed  saucepan,  and  when 
quite  warm,  mix  the  flour  with  it 
gradually.  Set  half  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  over  the  fire  in  a  small  vessel  ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  melt,  stir  it 
gradually  into  the  flour  and  water  ; 
then  add  by  degrees  the  powdered 
sugar,  and  half  a  grated  nutmeg.  Take 
the  saucepan  off  the  fire,  and  beat  the 
contents  with  a  wooden  spaddle  or 
spatula  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ; 
then  beat  six  eggs  very  light,  and 
stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture  ; 
beat  the  whole  very  hard  till  it  be- 
comes a  thick  batter.  Flour  a  paste^ 
board  well,  and  lay  out  the  batter  upon 
it  in  rings  (the  best  way  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  screw-funnel ).  Have  ready, 
on  the  fire,  a  pot  of  boiling  lard  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Put  in  the 
crullers,  removing  them  from  the  board 
by  carefully  taking  them  up,  one  at  a 
time,  on  a  broad-bladed  knife.  Boil 
but  a  few  at  a  time.  They  must  be  of 
a  fine  brown.  Lift  them  out  on  a  per- 
forated skimmer,  draining  the  lard 
from  them  back  into  the  pot.  Lay 
them  on  a  large  dish,  and  sift  powdered 
white  sugar  over  them.  Soft  crullers 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  made  in  warm 
weather. 

1207.  Pulled  Bread  (for  cheese). 
Tear  open  a  French  roll  and  pull 
the  crumb  into  large  pieces  clear  of 
the  outside  crust ;  then  arrange  the 
pieces  separately  on  a  tin,  and  place 
them  in  a  moderately  slow  oven  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  till  they 
are  of  a  nice  rich  brown.  If  not. 
used  at  once  they  may  be  dipped  in 
water  and  again  put  in  the  oven,  from 
which  they  come  out  nearly  as  crisp 
as  at  first. 

1208.  Biscuits 
Are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion.   Unlike  bread,  they  are  made  of 
a  solid  texture ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
captain's  biscuits,   the  flour  is  mixed 
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vith  notliing  but  milk  or  water  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  butter  or  lard. 
The  following  are  receipts  for  various 
kinds. 

1209.  Wafer  Biscuits. 

Add  one  ounce  of  butter  and  the 
white  of  one  egg,  well  beaten,  to  one 
pound  of  flour  ;  mix  them  with  as 
much  cream  or  good  milk  as  will 
make  a  thick  paste ;  work  the  paste 
up  well  till  it  is  as  fine  as  glass,  then 
cover  it  over,  and  set  it  before  the 
fire  for  twenty  minutes ;  break  it 
in  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  roll 
it  out  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  using  as 
little  flour  as  possible  in  doing  it. 
Bake  about  three  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven. 

1 2 10.  Wine  Biscuits. 

Rub  into  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flour,  well  dried,  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  ;  beat 
well  two  eggs  and  mix  with  it,  then  a 
little  water  to  make  it  a  stiff"  paste  ; 
roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  out  the 
biscuits,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Some  prefer  to  beat  it  very  well  before 
rolling  ouL  The  sugar  may  be 
omitted. 

121 1.  Almond  Biscuits. 

Take  four  ounces  of  sweet  and  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and 
beat  them  till  smooth,  then  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  not  sifted ;  mix 
all  well  together;  beat  the  white 
of  an  t^  to  a  strong  froth,  then 
mix  it  with  the  rest ;  bake  in  rough 
lumps  on  wafer  paper,  or  writing 
paper  will  do  if  buttered  to  prevent 
sticking.  A  quick  oven  is  necessary, 
and  they  should  be  done  to  a  nice 
brown. 

1212.  To  Make  Macaroons. 

Rub  well  together  in  a  small  mortar 
half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and 
half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  then  add 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  previously 
beaten  ;  mix  the  whole  together,  drop 
them  on  wafer  paper,  shake  a  little 
sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 


12 13.  Gourock  Rice  Biscuits. 

Mix  together  one  pound  two  ounces 
of  flour,  naif  a  pound  of  butter,  ten 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  half  an  ounce  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
currants ;  then  bake. 

12 14.  Water  Biscuits. 

Into  one  pound  of  flour  rub  three 
ounces  of  butter,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  it  a  stiff" 
dough ;  well  knead  it,  and  roll  it  as 
thin  as  wafers  ;  prick  with  a  biscuit- 
pricker,  and  bake  a  very  pale  brown. 

1215.  Orange  Biscuits,  or  Little 

Cakes. 

Boil  whole  Seville  oranges  in  two 
or  three  waters  till  most  of  the  bitter- 
ness is  gone ;  cut  them,  and  take  out 
the  pulp  and  juice ;  then  beat  the 
outside  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
to  it  an  equal  weight  of  double-refined 
sugar,  beaten  and  sifted ;  when 
extremely  well  mixed  to  a  paste, 
spread  it  thin  on  china  dish«,  and  set 
it  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire ; 
when  half  dry  cut  it  into  what  form 
you  please,  turn  the  other  side  up  and 
dry  that.  Keep  them  in  a  box  with 
layers  of  paper.  They  are  for  desserts, 
and  are  also  useful  as  a  stomachic  to 
carry  in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or  for 
gentlemen  when  shooting,  or  for  those 
who  have  weak  stomachs. 

1216.  Volatile  Biscuits. 

Mix  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  into  a  paste,  with  two  eggs 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  a  little  milk. 

1217.  Ginger  Biscuits. 

Take  one  ounce  of  powdered  gin- 
ger, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  milk ;  put  all 
excepting  the  flour  into  a  saucepan, 
stir  it  one  way  till  it  boils  briskly ; 
then  put  it  in  a  bread-pan  to  cool,  and 
I  when  milk  warm  mix  the  flour,  gradually 
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stirring  it  all  the  time ;  when  sufficiently 
stiff*  roil  it  out,  and  bake  the  biscuits  in 
a  quick  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

12 1 8.  Captain's  Biscuits 

Are  made  With  fine  flour  and  new 
milk  only,  or  with  water  and  a  very 
little  butter  instead,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  seven  pounds  of  flour ; 
when  the  paste  is  made  very  smooth, 
divide  it  into  small  lumps  and  roll 
them  out,  after  which  they  should  be 
still  further  extended  with  the  fingers, 
and  pricked  all  over.  They  require 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  baking  in 
a  rather  brisk  oveu. 


Sect.    8.— FERMENTED 
LIQUORS. 

12 19.  General  Remarks. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  the  des- 
cription of  fermented  liquors  as  made 
for  sale,  the  principles  of  fermentation 
are  described  at  some  length  and  the 
processes  by  which  porter  and  beer  are 
brewed,  as  well  as  those  by  which 
foreign  wines  are  made.  (See  pages 
341  to  361).  It  will,  therefore,  only 
be  necessary  here  to  give  directions 
for  the  management  of  those  fermented 
liquors  which  can  be  made  at  home  to 
greater  advantage  than  they  can  be 
bought,  either  in  consequence  of  their 
high  price  or  their  bad  quality,  as 
supplied  to  the  public.  In  wines  and 
spmts  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  in  point 
of  quality ;  for  no  efforts  of  the  house- 
keeper, however  accomplished  she  may 
be  in  the  department  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  **  still-room," 
will  enable  her  to  concoct  French 
brandy,  claret,  champagne,  hock,  bur- 
gundy, or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  best 
foreign  wines.  But  where  their  prices 
cannot  be  afforded  she  may  be  able  to 
make  what  are  called  sweet-wines, 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  hospitality,  and  which  by  some 
people  are  really  preferred  to  all 
others.  Some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly very  palatable,  as  ginger-wine, 
malt-wine,    sparkling   gooseberry   or 


I  rhubarb ;  but  the  majority  are  vile 
compounds  of  vinegar  and  sugar,  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  being  very 
imperfectly  conducted,  and  passing 
into  the  acetous,  to  correct  which 
large  quantities  of  sngar  are  added. 
The  subject,  therefore,  will  be  confined 
to  the  methods  of  making — ist,  home- 
breiocdbeer;  and,  2nd,  ^/</cr  and  honu'' 
made  luifics. 


Sub-Sect.    A.— HOME- 
BREWED   BEER. 

1220.  General  Remarks. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  porter^ 
ale,  or  beer,  can  be  brewed  at  home  of 
better  quality  than  is  offered  for  sale 
by  some  of  our  best  brewers.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  malt  liquors  can  be 
produced  more  bright,  genuine,  and 
wholesome  than  Allsopp's  or  Bass's 
bitter  and  pale  ales,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  other  public  brewers  ;  but 
with  regard  to  inferior  qualities,  such 
as  table  beer  and  ale  of  moderate 
strength,  suited  to  the  regular  con- 
sumption of  a  household,  the  home* 
brewed  article  may  challenge  com- 
petition, and  will  very  often  bear  off 
the  palm.  Besides  this,  the  price  is 
considerably  lower,  as  -  we  shall 
presently  see  ;  and,  as  compared  with 
the  average  quality  of  beer  retailed  at 
the  public-houses,  home-brewed  is 
certainly  far  more  wholesome  and  more 
palatable  also.  In  the  section  treating^ 
of  the  brewing  of  beer  for  the  purposes 
of  sale,  I  have  described  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  there  condticted» 
and  it  will,  consequently,  only  be 
necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  practi- 
cal details  in  which  the  brewing  of 
beer  at  home  differs  from  the  method 
adopted  by  the  public  brewers. 

X22I.  The   Materials  for  Home- 
brewing 

Arc  malt,  hops,  yeast,  water,  and  in 
some  cases,  sugar  and  isinglass. 
These  have  already  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  par.  994  to  1002.  It  may 
here  be  repeated,  that  quality  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in    all    brewing 
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operations,  consequently  it  does  not 
answer  to  buy  cheap  articles,  unless 
they  are  really  so,  as  compared  with 
better  ai-tlcles  costing  more  money. 

1222.  Brewing  at  Home 

Is  frequently  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  sorts  of  beer,  namely,  ale, 
which  keeps  some  little  time,  and 
table-beer,  which  soon  turns  sour.  It 
is  better,  however,  I  believe,  to  brew 
all  one  way,  as  the  small-beer  is  never 
properly  appreciated,  and  is  often 
wasted  in  order  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  superior  beverage.  When  only  one 
kind  is  brewed,  the  process  is  similar  to 
that  described  at  par.  1014 ;  but  sup- 
posing a  small  quantity  of  two  kinds  is 
to  be  brewed,  as  eighteen  gallons  of  ale 
and  thirty-six  of  small-beer,  the  method 
of  proceeding  will  be  as  follows  :  —The 
utensils  required  will  be  a  40-gallon 
boiler,  ditto  mashtub  and  under- back, 
and  three  i8-gallon  casks.  The  mash- 
tub has  no  false  bottom,  but  is  prepared 
as  follows :  it  must  be  a  little  broader  at 
top  than  at  bottom,  and  a  little  wider 
than  it  is  deep.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  a  hole,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
is  to  be  cut,  and  this  is  to  be  closed  by 
means  of  a  stick  fitted  into  it,  and 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  tub,  the 
bottom  being  tapered  so  as  to  fit  the 
hole  without  leakage,  ^d  to  pass 
easily  through  a  bunch  of  fine  birch 
twigs  tied  at  each  end,  which  is  to  be 
laid  over  the  hole  to  act  as  a  strainer 
or  hop-back.  A  weight  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  these  twigs  lo  keep  them 
from  rising  with  the  stick  ;  but  this 
may  easily  be  prevented  by  tying  a 
forked  stick  to  them,  and  holding  it 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  lifts 
the  plugging  stick,  or  stirs  the  grains, 
or  by  nailing  it  down  with  tapes. 
Having  now  heated  the  copper  full  of 
water  you  get  ready  the  malt,  of  which 
three  bushels  will  suflUce  ;  and  as  this 
will  suck  up  twelve  gallons  of  water, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  off 
nineteen  gallons  of  wort  for  the  ale 
(which  quantity  will  allow  for  evapor- 
ation in  boiling  subsequently),  to  put 
in  the  mash-tub  thirty-one  gallons  of 
water  at  170  degrees.      Tlien  stir  in  | 


the  malt,  using  for  that  purpose  an 
ordinary  broom-stick,  with  three  or 
four  short  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
across  it,  with  which  the  malt  is  to  be 
well  mixed  with  the  water,  and  then 
it  should  be  covered  up  with  sacks, 
and  left  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  stick  corking  up  the  hole 
in  the  middle  is  to  be  very  gently 
raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  wort  to 
trickle  out  very  slowly ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  depressing  the  one  stick 
attached  to  the  bunch  of  birch,  while 
the  plug-stick  is  raised.  In  order  to 
keep  it  exactly  at  the  proper  height, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  tie  the  two  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  twine  wound 
round  them,  as  the  grains  will  prevent 
their  falling  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  wort  rails  into  the  underback,  and 
when  the  nineteen  gallons  are  drawn 
off  (the  first  of  which  should  not  be 
collected,  but  returned  into  the  mash- 
tub), push  the  stick  firmly  into  the 
central  hole,  and  mash  again  with  an- 
other twenty-eight  gallons  of  water,  at 
174  degrees.  As  soon  as  this  is  well 
stirred  up,  ladle  the  ale  wort  into  the 
copper,  which  is  now  empty,  and  then 
put  into  it  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hops, 
taking  care  to  separate  them  well  with 
the  hand  previously.  Next,  make  the 
copper  boil,  and  keep  it  gently  boiUng 
for  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  or  until 
the  wort  is  well  broken  up  (see  par. 
1015) ;  then  damp  the  fire  and  draw 
off  the  wort  into  the  coolers,  straining 
off  the  hops  as  it  passes  into  them.  By 
the  time  that  the  copper  is  filled  with 
water,  and  the  latter  is  hot  enough, 
you  may  draw  off  the  first  mashing  of 
the  small-beer  into  the  under-back  ; 
and  as  it  runs  out  pour  in  more 
water,  at  175  degrees,  to  the  extent 
of  about  nineteen  or  twenty  gallons, 
after  which  no  more  water  will  be 
wanted,  and  the  copper  may  be  pre- 
pared for  boiling  the  two  mashes  of 
small-beer,  which,  as  it  holds  forty 
gallons,  it  will  readily  do.  The  first 
small-beer  mash  may  now  be  ladled 
into  the  copper  and  the  fire  started 
again,  adding  at  the  same  time  half 
the  quantity  of  hops  for  this  brewing, 
or  a  pound  and  a  half;  then,  when 
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the  next  mash  is  drawn  off— wliich  it 
may  be  at  tli6  en(i  of  an  hour  from 
the  first  letting  the  water  in— add  the 
other  moiety  of  the  hops,  and  boil 
the  whole  thirty-eight  ^lons  for  at 
least  two  hours,  by  which  time  they 
will  not  make  more  tlian  thirty-six,  the 
quantity  wanted.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  mash-tub  and  under-back  are 
being  taken  down  to  the  cellar  to  be 
used  as  fermenting  tuns,  the  former 
for  the  small-beer,  thirty-six  gallons, 
and  the  underback  as  a  subsidiary  one 
for  the  ale,  which  must  now  be  carried 
down  in  buckets  to  fill  it,  supposing  it 
cool  enough,  which  it  ought  to  be. 
When  this  is  done,  strain  the  small- 
beer  wort  from  the  copper  into  the 
coolers,  now  emptied  of  tlie  ale  wort, 
and  when  it  is  cool  enough,  remove  it 
down  into  the  former  mash-tub,  now 
converted  into  a  fermenting  tun.  In 
this  way,  by  a  little  management,  with 
very  limited  and  apparently  inefficient 
utensils,  a  brewing  of  eighteen  gallons 
of  ale  and  thirty -six  gallons  of  small- 
beer  may  be  carried  out  with  just  as 
good  a  chance  of  success  as  if  the  ap- 
paratus cost  £2.0 ;  the  only  thing  re- 
quiring care  being  the  cooling,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  managed  in  an 
open  shed,  so  as  to  ensure  a  quick 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  is  such  a  convenience, 
aided  also,  if  possible,  by  a  gutta- 
percha pipe  and  stream  of  cold  water 
(see  par.  loio),  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  brewing  of  this  beer  when 
the  temperature  of  the  outer  air  is 
above  50  degrees.  But  when  the 
brewing  is  intended  to  be  all  of  one 
kind  of  beer,  though  it  would  be  better 
if  possible  to  keep  the  first  and  last 
mashes  separate,  the  utensils  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  mixed  together. 
Tlie  three  mashes  may  then  l^  con- 
ducted exactly  as  before ;  but  when  in 
the  cellar  they  may  be  put  together  as 
nearly  as  the  brewer  can  manage  it. 
The  fermentation  is  to  be  conducted 
exactly  as  is  described  at  par.  1017, 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  small- 
beer  will  be  fit  to  drink,  while  the  ale 


will  require  three  months'  time  to  make 
it  fine.  The  latter  will  not  be  veiy 
strong,  but  the  small-beer  will  be  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  its  name,  and  pleasant 
while  fresh. 

1223.  Cost  of  Home-Brewed 

Beer. 

The  cost  of  these  qualities  of  ale  and 
beer  is  as  follows  : — 

Cost  of  Eighteen  Gallons  of  Ale 

AND  THIRTY-SIX  OF  SMALL-BEER. 

;f   s.    d. 
3  bushels  of  malt  ...     i     5    6 

4^  lb.  of  hops    ...        ...046 

Yeast,  firing,  and  labour 

paid  for  by  the  grains.     

£1  10    o 

The  grains  are  always  considered  to 
pay  for  the  brewer,  the  firing,  and  the 
yeast.  This  ale,  if  purchased,  would 
cost  about  IS.  3d.  per  gallon,  and  the 
small -beer  about  6d.  ;  the  two  together, 
we  will  say,  coming  to  £2  os.  od.,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  clear  saving  of 
los.  6d.  on  this  quantity.  If,  how- 
ever, we  calculate  to  brew  54  gallons 
of  beer  from  the  above  quantity,  the 
value  of  the  whole  would  be,  at  9d. 
per  gallon,  exactly  the  same  ;  and  in- 
deed there  would  then  be  a  saving  of 
nearly  2jd.  per  gallon,  the  home- 
brewed beer  costing  64d.  and  a  frac- 
tion over. 

1224.  Beer  made  of  Malt  and 

Sugar  mixed. 

Beer  made  with  a  mixture  of  malt 
and  jsugar  will  vary  in  cost  according 
to  the  price  of  the  tv/o  articles.  The 
malt  should  be  mashed  as  usual,  and 
all  the  power  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  exerted  upon  it  l>y  the  ordinary 
number  of  washings,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  boil  with  the  hops.  As  to 
the  relative  cost  of  sugar  and  malt, 
it  is  found  by  experiment  that  twelve 
pounds  of  raw  sugar,  of  good  quality, 
are  equal  to  a  bushel  of  malt  iu 
saccharine  matter;  and,  therefore, 
when  they  can  be  procured  for  less 
money  a  saving  to  that  extent  is 
effected.     Thus,  supposing,  instead  of 
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the  last  proportions,  the  following  are 
substituted : — 

£  s.  d. 
Two  bushels  of  malt  ...  o  17  o 
12  lb.  of  sugar  at  4 4d.  ...    o    4    6 

4^  lb.  of  hops    046 

Yeast,  labour,  and  firing 
as  before.  

£1  (>  ° 

It  will  appear  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
4s.  on  the  whole  quantity,  or  about 
Jd.  per  gallon.  In  point  of  economy, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
sugar  is  advantageous  ;  but  the  beer 
produced  in  this  way  is  certainly  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  that  from  molt  and 
hops  alone. 

1225.  Sugar  Beer. 

Beer  is  sometimes  made  with  sugar 
done,  and  for  this  kind  of  brewing 
very  few  utensils  are  required,  there 
being  no  mashing  to  be  done.  The  hops 
are  to  be  boiled  in  the  water  for  ten 
minutes,  or  from  that  to  a  quarter  of  1 
an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  just 
barely  lx>il  up  and  strain.  Put  the  whole 
liquor,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  to  about 
55  degrees,  into  a  barrel  with  the 
yeast,  and  keep  it  full  by  adding  a 
little  sound  mall  ale,  as  the  yeast 
passes  over.  When  the  wort  has  fer- 
mented to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  lost  its  sweetness, 
close  the  bunghole,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  The  quan- 
tities and  cost  are  as  under  : — 

Quantities  and  Cost  of  Sugar 
Beer. 

s.  d. 

12  lb.  of  raw  sugar 4    6 

Yeast,  1}  pints        o    4 

Firing         o    8 

Water,  18  gallons.  

5  6 
This  sugar  beer,  therefore,  will  cost 
not  quite  3id.  per  gallon ;  but  though 
it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  strength  to  ' 
beer  made  with  three  bushels  of  malt 
to  the  hogshead,  and  to  be  quite  as 
palatable,  I  cannot  say  that  in  either 
respect  my  experience  bears  out  the 
assertion.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome, 
I  believe,  if  properly  fermented,  but 


it  has  not  the  peculiarly  refreshing 
taste  of  malt  and  hops,  and  may,  in 
my  opinion,  be  classed  with  the  *  cheap 
and  nasties.'  Treacle  Beer  is  made 
in  the  same  way,  with  one  quarter 
more  of  the  treacle  than  is  given  above 
of  sugar. 

1226.  Spruce  Beer 

Is  made  either  white  or  braiun  ;  the 
former  being  prepared  with  loaf  sugar, 
and  the  latter  with  treacle  or  mol- 
asses, as  this  is  sometimes  called. 
The  receipt  is  as  follows,  and  also  the 
cost : — 

s.  d. 

Treacle,  12  lb 3    o 

Essence  of  spruce,  8  oz.  ...     6    o 

Yeast,  one  pint o    2 

Boiling  water,  18  gallons 

9  2 
Dissolve  the  treacle  in  the  water,  then 
add  the  spruce,  and  when  cool  pour 
into  it  the  yeast.  When  well  stirred, 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  an  eighteen- 
gallon  cask,  and  treated  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  sugar  beer  in  the  last  para- 
graph. For  white  spruce  beer  ten 
pounds  of  coarse  white  sugar  will 
suffice  for  the  above  quantity  of  water 
and  essence  of  spruce.  The  cost  is,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  6d.  per  gallon  ;  and 
it  is,  for  many  people,  a  very  palatable 
and  wholesome  beverage,  acting  slightly 
on  the  kidneys. 

1227.  The  Proper  Management 

of  the  Vent-peg 

Is  always  of  great  importance  in  the 
draught  of  malt  liquors,  the  object 
being  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  much 
air  10  the  vacant  space  above  the 
liquor  in  the  barrel.  Unless  some  is 
admitted  the  tap  will  not  How,  and 
therefore  this  provision  must  be  made. 
The  common  vent-peg  is  perfectly 
efficient,  if  it  is  closed  immediately 
after  each  draught,  and  only  slightly 
lifted  when  more  is  required,  or  in  fact 
only  when  the  liquor  from  the  tap 
ceases  to  flow  freely.  Taps  are  some- 
times made  with  a  double  tube,  so  as 
to  admit  air,  while  they  allow  the  fluid 
to  run  out ;  but  in  practice  they  do  not 
answer. 
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122S.   Correction  of  Sour  Beer. 

When  beer,  more  or  less  sour,  is 
to  be  drunk,  about  four  or  five  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  put  into  eadi 
tumbler  and  beat  w/,  not  stirre<l,  with 
a  spoon,  will  correct  the  acidity,  and 
give  it  somewhat  the  flavour  of  bottled- 
beer. 


Sub  -  Sect.    B.  —  CIDER   AND 
HOME-MADE  WINES. 

1229.  Cider 

Is  alwa\'s  made  at  /iome  when  the 
apples  arc  grown  on  the  premises,  and 
seldom  in  any  other  case,  as  it  does 
not  often  pay  to  purchase  the  apples 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  cider. 
The  method  of  making  cider  has 
been  already  given  at  pages  352  to  354, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  it  here  again. 

1230.  To  Take  the  Tartness  off 

Cider,  Perry,  or  Wine. 

Take  oyster  shells,  burn  and  grind 
them  to  a  fine  powder ;  put  three 
pounds  to  every  half  hogshead.  This 
will  take  off  the  sharpness  in  a  very 
short  time. 

123 1.  To  Fine  Wine. 

Let  two  ounces  of  isinglass  be  dis- 
solvetl  in  a  very  little  of  the  wine  to  be 
fined,  and  put  it  near  the  fire  for  a 
day  or  two.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  froth,  take  out  a  gallon  of  the 
wine,  mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it 
into  the  barrel ;  beat  it  well  with  a 
strong  whisk  of  the  arm  for  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  barrel  ;  let  it  stand  one 
day,  and  the  next  stop  it  up.  In  three 
weeks  or  a  month  it  will  be  fine.  The 
above  is  for  twenty-five  gallons  of  wine 
or  rather  less. 

1232.  Sweet   Wines,  or  British 

Wines, 

As  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
almost  always  compounded  of  some 
kind  of  fruit  and  wafer j  and  therefore 
differ  from  the  foreign  wines,  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  genuine  juice 
of  the  gi"ai>e.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  malic  acid  existing 


in  all  our  native  fruits,  sugar  must  be 
added  to  the  wine,  and  in  some  cases 
brandy  also,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tendency  which  that  acid  has  to  con- 
version into  acetic  and  carbonic  acids 
on  the  addition  of  a  ferment  The 
great  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  avoid 
the  ScvUa  of  excessive  sweetness,  with- 
out falling  into  tlie  Charybdis  of  vine- 
gar ;  but,  in  making  the  attempt,  it  is 
too  often  the  case  that  the  voyager  en- 
counters them  both.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  malt,  coivslip,  and  ginger  wine, 
'  the  fermentation  is  i>roperly  carried 
out,  and,  from  the  absence  of  malic 
acid,  they  are  as  sound  and  as  whole- 
some as  anv  wines  can  be  ;  but  in  the 
rhubarb,  gooseberry,  and  currant 
wines,  so  much  prized  by  our  grand - 
'  mothers,  it  abounds,  and  the  conse- 
,  quencc  is  that  sugar  must  be  larccly 
added,  with  a  result  that  is  not  plea- 
sant to  the  male  sex,  although  it  may 
suit  the  palates  of  the  feminine  part 
of  creation.  Whenever  these  wines 
are  intended  to  be  effer\'esccnt,  they 
must  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation 
has  entirely  ceased.  The  following 
receipts  will  be  found  to  produce 
as  good  wines  of  their  respective 
kinds  as  can  be  effected  fix>m  such 
materials  : — 

1233.  Malt  Wine. 

Take  of  pale  malt,  ground,  one 
bushel,  and  boiling  water  twelve 
I  gallons ;  infuse  or  mash  as  for  beer, 
and  strain  off  the  wort ;  then  add  forty 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  ten  pounds 
of  sugar-candy,  dissolved  in  thirty- 
two  gallons  of  hot  water ;  when  cooled 
down  to  55  degrees,  add  one  quart  of 
yeast,  and  put  it  into  a  fifty-four  gallon 
cask,  to  which  add,  on  the  third  day, 
twenty  pounds  of  raisins,  stoned.  Let 
it  work  for  three  days,  then  pour  in 
half  a  gallon  of  brandy  (British  will 
do\  and  bung  it  down,  taking  care  to 
fill  the  cask  up  with  warm  but  not 
boiling  water,  if  necessary.  In  four 
months  rack  it  off  into  another  cask 
and  add  another  half  gallon  of  brandy. 
In  a  month  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  from 
the  wood,  and  in^wo  more  to  bottle 
for  keeping. 
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Another  Malt  Wine  (inexpensive). 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  boil  and  skim 
It  well ;  when  the  liquor  is  nearly  coKl, 
put  two  ounces  of  yeast  to  if,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  following  day,  then  put 
it  into  a  perfectly  clean  cask,  with  one 
pint  of  strong  new  ale  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  one  pound  of  raisins 
to  every  gallon.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
months  before  bottling  it. 

1234.  British  Madeira  Wine. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  odd  three 
pounds  of  moist  sugar,  boil  and  skim 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  when 
cool  put  to  each  gallon  one  pint  of 
ale  from  the  vat  when  working,  and  a 
tablcspoonful  of  yeast ;  when  it  shows 
a  white  head  put  it  into  a  cask,  and 
when  it  has  done  working  put  to  each 
gallon  one  pound  of  raisins,  and  then 
stop  it  up.  It  ought  to  remain  in  the 
cask  twelve  months  before  it  is  bottled. 
In  making  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  wine  two  or  three  pounds  of  sugar 
may  be  saved.  About  a  pint  of  brandy 
to  ten  gallons  of  wine  will  bo  an  im-  , 
provement 

1235.  Ginger  Wine. 

Take  one  gallon  of  water,  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  lemon,  one 
orange,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins.  Boil 
the  sugar  and  water  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  take  a  little  of  it  to  boil 
with  the  ginger  and  peel  of  the  lemons 
and  oranges  for  one  hour.  When 
nearly  cold  mix  the  two  together,  and 
put  in  the  juice  of  the  oianges  and 
lemons  with  one  ounce  of  isinglass, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast.  Lastly, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  pour  the 
whule  into  a  small  cask,  let  it  remain  ' 
six  weeks,  then  rack  carefully;  let  it 
remain  another  month,  and  bottle. 
{jThii  is  an  excelleut  recdfL) 

Another  Receipt. 
Take  thirty  quarts  of  water,  add 
thereto  twenty-seven  pounds  of  sugar, 
sixteen  lemons,  two  Seville  oranges, 
six  ounces  of  ginge^,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy. 


The  raisins,  lemon  juice,  brandy,  and 
a  teacupful  of  good  yeast  to  be  put  into 
the  barrel,  the  rest  boiled  half  an  hour 
and  put  into  the  barrel  when  not  more 
than  new  milk  warm.  Stir  every 
morning  for  ten  days ;  bottle  in  three 
months. 

1236.  Cowslip  Wine. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil  these 
together  for  three-quartefs  of  an  hour, 
let  the  liquor  stand  till  it  is  cold,  then 
dip  a  toast  in  yeast,  place  it  in  and  let 
the  whole  work  three  or  four  days. 
Put  it  in  the  cask,  and  add  one  gallon 
of  cowslip-pips  (measured  when  freshly 
gathered),  and  the  juice  of  an  orange 
and  lemon  ;  stir  it  up  well  with  a  stick 
every  day  for  nine  days,  then  stop  it 
up  ;  in  ten  days  bottle. 

1237.  Orange  Wine. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water,  put  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  whites 
of  ten  e«:gs  ;  boil  as  long  as  any  scum 
arises  ;  then  pour  into  a  tub.  When 
nearly  cold,  add  the  juice  of  one 
hundred  Seville  oranges,  half  their 
peel,  finely  pared,  and  half  a  pint  of 
ale  yeast ;  let  it  ferment  twenty-four 
hours,  then  put  it  in  the  cask  with  half 
a  pint  of  brandy.  Tun  the  wine  when 
it  has  done  working,  stop  it  down 
close  for  three  mouilis,  then  rack  it 
off;  put  it  into  the  cask  with  half  a 
pint  more  of  brandy,  and  one  or  two 
l^ounds  of  raw  sugar.  Let  it  stand 
twelve  months  before  it  is  bottled. 

123S.  Raisin  Wine. 

Put  into  a  tub  as  many  gallons  of 
water  as  the  cask  for  the  wine  will 
hold.  The  water  may  be  cold,  if  so/t^  or 
if  hard  it  must  be  boiled,  and  then 
cooled.  To  each  gallon  add  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  raisins  (half  Malaga 
and  half  Smyrna).  Let  it  ferment  in  the 
tub  five  or  six  weeks,  stirring  it  once  a 
day  till  the  evening  before  it  is  drawn 
off  to  be  put  in  the  barrel.  When  to 
be  drawn  off,  instead  of  pressing  the 
fruit  in  a  mill,  put  on  some  large  and 
heavy  weights,  and  let  it  drain  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  add  the  liquor  to  that 
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in  the  cask.  Should  this  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  fill  it  up,  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  water  may  be  tiurown  over  the 
fruit,  and  in  a  day  or  two  drawn  off, 
and  applied  for  that  purpose.  When 
it  has  been  in  the  cask  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  rack  it,  and  add  to  it  some 
French  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  two  bottles  to  a  hogshead.  Then 
let  it  remain  unstopped,  with  a  per- 
forated tin  only  placed  over  the  bung- 
hole  for  a  year  at  leasts  when  it  will  be 
fit  to  bottle  ;  and  when  that  is  done  it 
will  l)e  best  for  safety  to  let  the  bottles 
stand  upriglit.  The  fruit  should  not 
be  picked,  but  put  into  the  tub  alto- 
gether as  it  comes  from  the  grocer. 

1239.  Black  and  Red    Currant 
Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  water  add  two  | 
pounds  of  currants  and  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  ;  break  the  currants  in 
the  water,  and  then  strain  the  liquor 
before  the  sugar  is  added  ;  it  will  be 
fit  to  put  in  the  cask  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  is  made. 

Another  Receipt. 

Add  ten  pounds  of  currants  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  squeeze  the  fruit,  and 
let  the  liquor  stand  two  days  in  a 
tub,  stirring  the  mass  occasionally, 
then  press  the  currants  and  strain  them 
through  a  sieve ;  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  put  four  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
lump  sugar ;  let  it  stand  in  the  tub  two 
days  more  ;  take  off  the  scum  and  tun 
it ;  leave  the  bung  loose  a  month  or 
two,  then  stop  it  close  ;  let  it  stand 
three  or  four  months,  then  try  it,  and 
if  too  sweet  stop  it  up  again  till  the 
sweetness  has  gone  off,  opening  the 
bung  to  taste  it.  Put  in  what  rasp- 
berries you  like,  and  if  they  are  ready 
before  the  currants,  put  them  in  brandy 
and  sugar. 

1240.  Damson  Wine. 

Gather  the  damsons  on  a  dry  day, 
weigh  and  bruise  them  ;  to  every 
eight  pounds  of  damsons  put  a  gallon 
of  water  (first  boiled  and  skimmed) ; 
put  it  boiling  on  the  fruit,  and  when  it 
has  stood  two  days  pour  off  the  liquor 
and  put  it  into  the  barrel,  with  three 


pounds  of  moist  sugar  to  each  gallon  ; 
fill  the  barrel,  and  stop  it  close  ;  when 
bottled,  put  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a 
little  brandy  into  every  bottle. 

1241.  Elder  Wine. 

If  two  gallons  of  wine  are  to  be 
made,  get  one  gallon  of  elderberries 
and  a  quart  of  damsons  or  sloes  ;  boil 
them  together  in  six  quarts  of  water 
for  half  an  hour,  breaking  the  fruit  with 
a  stick  flat  at  one  end  ;  let  the  liquor 
run  off,  and  squeeze  the  pulp  through 
a  sieve  or  cloth ;  boil  the  liquor  up 
again,  with  six  pounds  of  coarse  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  two  ounces  of 
allspice  bruised,  and  one  ounce  of 
hops,  the  spice  to  be  tied  loosely  in  a 
small  piece  of  muslin ;  let  this  boil 
more  than  half  an  hour,  then  pour  it 
off;  when  quite  cool  stir  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  cover  it  up  to 
work  ;  after  two  days  skim  off  the 
yeast,  and  put  the  wine  into  a  barrel. 
When  fermentation  ceases,  which  will 
be  in  about  a  fortnight,  paste  a  stiff 
brown  paper  over  the  bunghole  ;  after 
that  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  eight 
weeks,  but  it  will  keep  for  yeai-s.  The 
bag  of  spice  may  be  dropped  in  at  the 
bunghole,  having  a  string  fastened 
from  it  to  the  outside,  which  will  keep 
it  from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

Another  Receipt. 
Procure  elderberries  when  they  are 
quite  ripe ;  bake  them  in  an  oven 
with  the  bread,  then  strain  the  juice 
from  them ;  to  six  gallons  of  water 
put  three  pounds  of  moist  sugar  ;  boil 
it  one  hour,  and  skim  it  ;  when  it  is 
cool  put  one  quart  of  juice  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  ;  spread  a  toast  thickly 
with  yeast,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  week  ;  then  put  the  wine  in  the 
cask  ;  to  every  gallon  add  one  pountl 
of  raisins  ;  a  pint  of  brandy  to  every 
three  gallons  of  wme  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 

1242.  White  Elder  Wine. 

To  a  quart  of  white  berries  add  a 
quart  of  water,  boil  it,  pass  it  through 
a  sieve,  but  do  not  press  the  berries  ; 
to  each  gallon  of  this  liquor  put  three 
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pounds  of  lump  sugar ;  let  it  boil, 
skim  it,  and  when  milkwarm  work  it 
with  a  yeast-toast  for  five  days  ;  stir  it 
two  or  three  times  a  day ;  to  about 
five  gallons  of  the  liquor  put  three 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  chopped  ; 
before  the  wine  is  put  into  the  vessel 
wash  it  with  brandy  ;  stop  it  up  when 
it  has  done  working ;  to  each  gallon  put 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon.  Lisbon 
sugar  will  make  it  as  good  as  the  lump. 

1243.  Elderflower  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  elder- 
flowers  not  pressed  down,  and  one 
table-spoonful  of  yeast.  Mix  these 
altogether  and  put  them  in  a  barrel,  stir 
*  t  every  morning  for  a  week,  then  stop 
it  up  close  ;  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle 
in  SIX  weeks.     (^A  delicious  wine. ) 

1244.  Blackberry  Wine. 
Gather  the  blackberries  when  they 

are  full  ripe  and  dry.  Take  twelve 
quarts  and  crush  them  with  the  hand  ; 
then  boil  six  gallons  of  water  with 
twelve  pounds  of  brown  sugar  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and 
pour  it  on  the  blackberries,  letting  it 
stand  all  night  ;  then  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a  cask, 
with  six  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  and 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  cider.  Stir  all  up  together,  and 
then  stop  up  close,  lettn^i^  It  stand  six 
months  before  bottling. 

1245.  Gooseberry  Wine. 

Take  ripe  gooseberries,  beat  them 
in  a  mortar,  and  put  into  a  tub  one 
quart  to  each  quart  of  water ;  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  press  them 
with  the  hand.  To  every  gallon  put 
three  pounds  of  moist  sugar.  Let  it 
stand  two  days,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
cask  with  one  pound  of  Malaga 
raiisins  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  ;  add 
a  little  brandy,  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  barrel  three  or  four  months,  or  till 
fine  ;  then  bottle  it. 

Another  Receipt. 
To  thirty-six  pounds  of  ripe  fruit  add 
three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  let  it 


stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain 
off ;  add  twelve  pounds  of  good  moist 
sugar,  stir  and  skim  for  twenty-four 
hours  more,  then  put  into  the  cask  to 
ferment.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in 
four  months. 

1246.  Green  Gooseberry  Wine. 

To  six  pounds  of  unripe  goose- 
berries, well  picked  and  mashed,  add 
one  gallon  of  water.  Let  it  stand 
several  days,  stirring  it  twice  a  day ; 
then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar.  When  it  has  done  fermenting 
put  a  quart  of  brandy  to  every  five 
gallons,  with  a  good  ounce  of  isinglass 
steeped  in  it.  Stop  it  down,  and  in 
six  montlis  bottle  it. 

1247.  Gooseberry  Champagne. 

Gather  the  amber  goosel^erries  whett 
just  turning,  and  pour  cold  water  over 
them  in  the  proportion  of  three  quarts 
of  water  to  one  gallon  of  fruit ;  let 
the  preparation  stand  a  week,  stirring 
it  every  day,  and  bruising  the  goose- 
berries till  quite  mashed ;  then  strain 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  four  pounds  of  moist 
sugar ;  let  the  fermentation  proceed 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  pass  through 
a  flannel  bag  into  the  cask,  leaving  it 
open  till  the  fermentation  subsides  ;' 
add  to  every  five  gallons  of  wine  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  same,  and  close  the  cask. 
If  the  champagne  is  required  to  be 
potent,  add,  before  closing  the  cask,  a 
bottle  or  two  of  brandy  ;  but  the  wine 
will  be  brisk  and  agreeable  without. 
It  should  remain  twelve  months  in  the 
cask  before  bottling. 

1248.  Rhubarb  Wine. 

Take  five  pounds  of  rhubarb,  cut  as 
for  tarts ;  add  one  gallon  of  cold 
water,  and  put  it  into  a  tub  for  eight 
or  nine  days,  stirring  it  well  two  or  three 
times  each  day.  Strain,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
the  juice  and  part  of  the  rind,  of  a 
lemon  ;  put  it  in  a  cask  with  at  least 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
a  little  of  the  liquor ;  a  little  brandy 
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may  be  added.  Stop  down  the  cask 
for  a  month,  and  bottle  in  ten  or  twelve 
months  more. 

1249.  Parsnip  Wine. 

Let  the  parsnips  be  well  cleaned, 
slice  them,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
water  put  three  pounds  of  parsnips  and 
three  pounds  of  good  moist  sugar, 
boil  them  to  a  pulp,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  well  wash  the  pulp  with 
part  of  it ;  skim  it  well  while  boiling; 
when  boiled  put  it  in  a  tub,  and  when 
sufficiently  cold  put  it  into  the  cask 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and 
after  it  has  fermented  properly  add 
what  quantity  of  spirit  you  please,  and 
stop  it  up. 

1250.  British  Grape  Wine. 

Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stalks,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  away,  then  grind  and 
pcess  the  pulp  in  a  cider-mill ;  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sugar  if  the  fruit  is  ripe,  other- 
wise three  pounds ;  let  it  stand  in  a 
tub  two  or  three  days,  stirring  it  several 
times  each  day  ;  rinse  the  cask  with 
brandy,  and  put  it  in;  it  must  be 
stopped  up  (according  to  the  degree  of 
fermentation  which  has  taken  place)  m 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  having 
a  vent-peg  in  the  cask ;  it  is  best 
racked  in  a  few  months  and  brandy 
added,  about  a  bottle  to  twelve  gallons, 
with  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  about  ten 
gallons  ;  let  it  remain  in  the  cask  not 
less  than  a  year,  nor  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half;  the  riper  the  grapes  the 
better,  provided  they  are  secured  from 
insects. 

1251.  Birch-tree  Wine. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  bore  holes  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  introduce  tubes  of 
elder,  and  the  sap  will  flow  out. 
Boil  the  sap  with  four  pounds  of  sugar 
to  each  gallon,  and  ferment  it  like 
other  wines. 

1252.  Dandelion  Wine. 

On  two  quarts  of  dandelion  flowers 

{)our  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
et  it  stand  all  night ;  the  next  morn- 
ing strain  it,  and  add  three  pounds  of 


sugar  and  one  lemon ;  then  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  When  cool  put  it  in  the 
cask  with  a  little  yeast  spread  on  a 
toast.  It  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  two 
months. 

1253.  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an 
ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day,  when 
put  it  into  the  cask,  and  to  thirteen 
gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a  quart  of 
brandy.  Let  it  be  lightly  stopped  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then 
stop  it  very  close.  If  you  make  a' 
large  cask,  keep  it  a  year  before 
botiling,  and  for  a  smaller  cask  in 
proportion. 

1254.  Sparkling  Mead. 

Boil  fourteen  pounds  of*  honey  in 
six  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  faour^ 
breaking  into  it  three  or  four  eggs; 
then  add  small  bunches  of  marjoram, 
balm,  and  sweetbrier,  half  an  ounce 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves^  mace,  and 
bruised  ginger,  and  boil  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer ;  pour  it  out  to  cool, 
then  toast  a  very  large  slice  of  brown 
bread,  spread  it  over  with  fresh  yeast, 
and  put  it  into  the  liquor  ;  let  it  fer- 
ment for  a  day,  then  put  in  the  cask, 
but  keep  it  o])en  till  the  fermentation 
is  complete.  Some  add  a  bottle  of 
Moselle  or  Hermitage  before  they  close 
the  barrel.  It  may  be  bottled  in  a 
month,  .and  the  corks  must  be  securely 
tied. 

1255.  Cowslip  Mead. 

Put  thirty  pounds  of  honey  into 
fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  till 
one  gallon  is  wasted  ;  skim  it,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  lemons  quartered ;  pour 
a  gallon  of  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon 
them,  put  the  remainder  of  the  liquor 
into  a  tub,  with  seven  pecks  of  cowslip* 
pips ;  let  them  remain  there  all  night, 
and  then  put  to  the  liquor  and  the 
lemons  eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast, 
and  a  handful  of  sweetbrier;  stir  all 
well  together,  and  let  it  work  three  or 
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four  days.  Strain  it,  and  put  into  the 
cask :  let  it  stand  six  months,  and  then 
bottle  it  for  kcepingr. 


Sub-Sect.    C— LIQUEURS, 
PUNCHES,    &c. 

1256.  Liqueurs 

Are  compounds  of  alcohol  with  some 
flavouring  material,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing receipts  give  many  varieties. 
They  are  mostly,  as  now  made,  very 
sweet,  and  somewhat  cloying  ;  but,  in 
small  quantities,  not  unwholesome. 

1257.  Cura^oa. 

Take  one  pint  of  brandy,  and  pare 
into  it  the  rind  of  six  Seville  oranges 
as  thin  as  possible ;  let  this  stand  for 
three  days,  stirring  it  very  often,  then 
add  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  and  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  five  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  bruised,  and  one  pound  of 
sugar-candy  powdered  ;  stir  it  well  for 
half  an  hour,  and  let  it  remain  two 
days  longer,  stirring  it  during  the 
time ;  then  strain  and  bottle  it.  It 
should  not  be  opened  for  six  months, 
and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better. 

125S.  Ginger  Cordial. 

Take  one  pound  of  raisins,  the  rind 
of  one  lemon,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  bruised  ginger.  Steep  these 
ingredients  in  a  quart  of  best  whbky 
or  brandy,  then  strain  it,  and  add  one 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  to  every 
quart  of  juice. 

1259.  Maraschino. 

Take  the  rinds  of  twelve  Seville 
oranges  and  five  lemons,  peeled  very 
thin,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar-candy ; 
steep  the  whole  in  one  gallon  of  gin 
four  days  and  nights.  Stir  it  ^e- 
quently,  and  run  it  through  filtering 
paper  to  clear  it. 

Another  Receipt. 
To  a  bottle  of  English  gin  add  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
bruised,  and  six  ounces  of  white  sugar- 
candy.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  a  fort- 
night. Strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  another  fortnight. 


1260.  Noyeau. 

Blanch  and  pound  two  pounds  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a 
gallon  of  white  brandy,  with  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar-candy,  a  nut- 
meg grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
mace.  Stir  it  about  well  every  day 
for  twelve  days,  then  leave  it  for  six 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  bottled,  but 
must  be  kept  some  months  before  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

1261.  Creme  de  Noyeau. 

Take  two  quarts  of  spring  water 
with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  boiled 
in  it,  and  put  it  into  a  gallon  of  either 
brandy  or  rum.  Add  three  half-pints 
of  boiled  milk  to  it,  and  the  peel  of 
five  lemons.  Blanch  and  bruise  half  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them 
in.  Let  the  ingredients  stand  (p- 
gether  five  days,  stirring  well  each 
day.  Filter  it  through  a  sheet  of  cap- 
paper,  and  bottle  it.  It  may  be 
drunk  in  a  month,  but  improves  by 
keeping. 

1262.  Ratafia. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  peach  and 
apricot  kernels,  bruise,  and  put  them 
into  a  bottle,  and  fill  nearly  up  with 
brandy.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
white  sugar-candy  in  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  and  add  it  to  the  brandy  after 
it  has  stood  a  month  on  the  keniels, 
and  they  are  strained  off;  then  filter 
through  paper  and  bottle  for  use.  The 
leaves  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  when 
the  trees  arc  cut  in  the  spring,  being 
distilled,  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
ratafia  in  puddings. 

1263.  Rum  or  Brandy  Shrub. 

Strain  the  juice  of  twelve  Seville 
oranges  and  the  same  quantity  of 
lemons  ;  pour  it  upon  the  peel  of  half 
the  quantity  of  fruit,  and  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  by  stirring,  add  a  gallon  of 
rum  or  brandy.  Put  all  except  the 
peel  into  a  cask,  and  shake  it  every 
day  for  a  week,  then  let  it  stand  till 
fine,  and  bottle  it» 
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1264.  Currant  Brandy  or  Shrub. 

Take  one  gallon  of  brandy,  three 
pints  of  white  currant  juice,  three 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  pee*  of 
three  large  lemons ;  then  take  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  bruised,  aad  put  them  into  one 
quart  of  spring  water,  letting  it  stand 
some  hours.  Add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  let  all  stand  for  three 
days,  stirring  often.  Strain  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  bottle  when  clear. 

1265.  Orange  Brandy. 

Take  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  and 
eight  Seville  oranges,  peeled  very  thin, 
and  three  pounds  01  fine  loaf-sugar 
pounded,  or  sugar-candy.  Steep  the 
whole  in  one  gallon  of  brandy  for  four 
days  and  nights,  stirring  it  frequently, 
and  run  it  through  filtering-paper  to 
c^r  it. 

1266.  Raspberry  Brandy. 

To  one  gallon  of  brandy  put  two 
quarts  of  raspberries  ;  bruise  them  in 
a  little  of  the  brandy  ;  let  them  steep 
ten  or  twelve  days;  cover  them  up 
close,  then  strain  through  a  sieve  ;  put 
to  the  liqAor  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  ;  when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

1267    Punch. 
To  four  quarts  of  boiling  water  put 
one  pint  of  brandy  and  one  pint  of 
rum,  the  peel  of  two  lemons  with  the 
juice,  and  sugar  according  to  taste. 

Another  Receipt  (West  Indian). 

One  sour  ;  two  sweet ;  three  strong ; 
four  weak,—/.  ^.,  parts— one  lime  or 
lemon  juice  ;  two,  syrup ;  three,  rum  ; 
four,  water. 

1268.  Milk  Punch. 

Take  one  quart  of  lemon -juice,  four 
or  five  quarts  of  rum,  four  quarts  of 
water,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Pare  the  lemons, 
then  mix  the  juice,  rum,  and  water, 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them  ;  after  | 
which  pour  in  the  milk,  boiling  hot, 
and  put  in  the  peel  of  four  lemons.  In 
a  few  minutes  taste  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
to  your  taste  make  it  so,  by  adding 
more  of  any  ingredient  apparently  de- 


ficient. Run  it  through  a  bag,  and 
bottle  it  It  is  fit  for  use  immedi- 
ately, or  it  may  be  reserved  for  future 
consumption. 

1269.  Essence  of  Punch 

Is  made  of  one  bottle  of  rum,  and  two 
bottles  of  brandy,  the  peel  and  juice  of 
three  Seville  oranges  and  six  lemons, 
and  three  pints  of  strong  green  tea, 
with  one  pound  of  sugar. 

1270.  Ponche   k  la  Romaine. 

Add  one  pint  of  orange-juice 
(sweetened),  to  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
Moselle,  half  a  gill  of  rum,  and  the 
whites  of  3  or  4  eggs,  according  to 
size,  whisked  into  a  stiff  froth  ;  mix  in. 
a  freezing-pot,  using  the  spatula  well  j 
when  frozen,  serve  in  pink-coloured 
glasses. 

127 1.    Francatelli's  Rum  Punch. 

Into  a  vessel  holding  2  gallons  put  r 
quart  of  brandy,  I  quart  of  mm,  4  pint 
of  old  arrack,  \  pint  strong-made  green 
tea,  juice  of  12  lemons,  thin  rind  of  4 
lemons,  a  nutmeg  grated,  stick  of  cin- 
namon (well  bruised),  12  cloves 
(bruised),  30  coriander  seeds  (bruised), 
2  lbs.  pine-apple  (sliced),  9  lbs.  lump- 
sugar,  2  quarts  boiling  water;  stir 
together;  tie  a  bladder  over  top  of 
pitcher ;  let  it  steep  undisturbed  for 
two  days  ;  boil  2  quarts  pure  milk, 
add  this  to  the  other  ingredients,  mix 
thoroughly;  in  an  hour  afterwards 
filter  the  punch  through  a  clean  tammy 
bag;  when  filtered,  bottle  off  the 
punch,  and  cork  down  tight ;  keep 
the  bottles  in  a  good  cellar ;  it  should 
be  iced  for  use. 

1272.   Bishop. 

Stick  a  good  lemon  full  of  cloves, 
which  roast  before  the  fire  till  it 
becomes  a  rich  dark  brown  ;  mean- 
while pound  together  \  lb.  loaf-sugar, 
a  little  grated  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinna- 
mon, 2  cloves,  I  sdlspice,  the  thin 
rind  of  a  lemon  ;  place  this  mixture, 
when  well-incorporated,  in  a  bowl  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  adding  \  pint  of 
water,  4  pint  of  port  wine  (Roussillon), 
I  bottle  of  claret ;  strain  all  through 
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muslin  ;  heat  the  mixtare,  but  do  not 
let  it  burn,  and  into  the  empty  warm 
bowl  drop  in  the  lemon  ;  give  it  a 
press  with  the  spoon  ;  add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cherry-brandy,  and  the 
mixture;  keep  it  hot,  and  you  will 
find  this  really  good  bishop. 

1273.  Egg-Hot. 

Take  4  eggs,  6  ounces  of  sugar 
(brown),  2  wineglassfuls  of  rum,  i 
quart  of  ale.  Put  the  sugar  into  the  ale, 
and  heat  over  the  fire  until  nearly 
boiling.  Beat  up  the  eggs  well.  Put 
the  eggs  into  a  large  jug  and  the  rum 
into  another  jug.  Pour  the  hot  ale  into 
the  one  with  the  rum,  and  then  pour 
quickly  the  contents  of  one  jug  into  the 
other  three  or  four  times. 

1274.  Mulled  Port. 
Put  half  a  pint  of  water  into  a  clean 
saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  sugar 
and  a  little  nutmeg  and  cloves ;  ^il 
all  together  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
add  from  six  to  twelve  glasses  of  rich 
port  wine  ;  do  not  allow  it  to  more 
than  boil  for  a  moment,  and  pour  out 
into  a  jug  ready  for  use. 

1275.  Mulled  Claret. 

Boil  gently  the  sugar  and  spice  in  just 
enough  wine  for  the  purpose  ;  then 
add  the  remainder,  and  boil  as  above 
for  a  second  or  two.     Ser\''e  in  silver. 

1276.  White  Wine  Whey. 

Boil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  skim  milk, 
add  two  glasses  of  raisin  or  sherry  wine, 
fifteen  grains  of  purified  nitre,  and 
lemon -juice  enough  to  turn  the  milk  ; 
boil  it  up,  and  then  set  it  aside  until 
the  curd  subsides ;  strain  it,  and  add 
enough  sugar  to  make  it  pleasant ;  one 
half  to  be  taken  on  getting  into  bed, 
the  other  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

1277.  Badminton. 

Peel  half  a  middle-sized  cucumber, 
and  put  it  into  a  silver  cup  with  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  a  little  nut- 
meg, and  a  bottle  of  claret.  When  the 
sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  in 
a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use. 


1278.  Cider  Cup. 

Make  a  square  toast  less  than  the  size 
of  the  cup,  grate  upon  this  some  ginger 
and  a  little  nutmeg.  Put  in  the  cup 
with  the  toast  two  or  three  ounces  of 
sugar,  according  to  the  palate,  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  sherry,  then  fill  up 
with  cider,  and  serve. 

1279.  Cool  Tankard,  or  Ale  Cup, 
Is  made  in  the  same  way,  using  ale  in- 
stead of  cider.  Orproceedas  follows : — 
One  gill  of  white  wine,  one  gill  of 
fresh  beer,  one  pint  of  good  sweet 
cider,  two  slices  of  lemon,  one  sprig 
of  balm,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to 
taste. 

1280.  Egged  Wine. 

For  each  half-pint  of  egged  wine  in- 
tended to  be  made,  take  two  eggs, 
beat  them  up  thoroughly  in  a  small 
basin  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  white 
sugar  (fine  moist  will  do),  and  a  little 
powdered  nutmeg  and  cloves.  While 
doing  this,  heat  half  a  pint  of  sherry  and 
water,  in  equal  quantities,  or  stronger 
of  the  sherry  if  desired  ;  and  when 
boiling  hot  stir  it  into  the  eggs,  after 
which  pour  the  whole  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  the  saucepan  into  the 
basin,  and  vice  v^sd^  until  it  thickens. 
If,  from  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere, 
this  does  not  take  place,  it  must  be 
put  on  the  fire  again,  and  constantly 
stirred  till  it  does,  which  never  fails  in 
a  few  minutes. 

1281.  Egg  Flip. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
egged  wine,  substituting  good  ale  for 
the  sherry  and  water,  and  occasionally 
adding  a  little  brandy,  if  the  ale  is  not 
strong  enough. 

1282.   American  Cooling   Drinks. 

Cocktails  are  compounds  veiy  much 
used  by  "early  birds"  to  fortify  the 
inner  man,  and  by  those  who  like 
their  consolations  hot  and  strong  and 
icy  cold. 

1283.  Brandy  or  Gin  Cocktail. 

Mix  with  a  spoon  \  pint  ot  brandy 
or  gin,  4  gill  o^  Cura9oa,  i  table- 
spoonful  of  bitters,   \  gill  of  ginger 
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syrup,  and  i  pint  of  pounded  or  planed 
ice  (see  page  444)  ;  moisten  the  rim 
of  the  tumbler  with  juice  of  lemon. 

1284.  Whisky  CocktaiL 
A  piece  of  lemon  peel,  2  fluid 
drachms  of  tincture  of  calumba,  2 
drops  tincture  of  capsicum,  \  gill  of 
whisky  ;  infuse  these,  and  strain  ;  add 
I  pint  of  pounded  ice. 

1285.  Juleps 
Were  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Captain  Marryat,  who,  in  his  work  on 
America,  says:— **I  must  descant  a 
little  upon  the  mint  julep,  as  it  is, 
with  the  thermometer  at  ioo%  one  of 
the  most  delightful    and   insinuating 
potations  that  ever  was  invented,  and 
may  be  drunk  with  equal  satisfaction 
when  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as 
70®.      There  are  many  varieties,  such 
as  those  composed  of  claret,  madeira, 
&c.,  but  the  ingredients  of  the  real 
mint  julep  are  as  follows.     I  learned 
how  to    make   them  and  succeeded 
pretty  well.     Put  into  a  tumbler  about 
a  dozen  of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint ; 
upon  them  put  a  spoonful  of  white 
sugar,  and  equal  proportion  0/  peach 
and  common  brandy,  so  as  to  fill  up 
one-third,  or  perhaps    a    little    less. 
Then  take  rasped  or  pounded  ice,  and 
fill  up  the  tumbler.     Epicures  rub  the 
lips  of  the  tumbler   with  a  piece  of 
fresh  pine-apple,    and    the    tumbler 
itself  is  often  encrusted  outside  with 
stalactites  of  ice.  As  the  ice  melts  you 
drink." 

1286.  Gin  Julep. 
Take  four  sprigs  of  mint,  i  gill  of 
gin,  4  gill  of  Maraschino,  and  i  pmt  of 
pounded  ice :  proceed  as  above,  but 
use  a  straw  in  drinking  it. 

1287.  Whisky  Sling. 

Take  the  thin  peel  of  an  orange  or 
lemon  soaked  in  \  pint  of  gin  or 
whisky  ;  the  juice  of  2  oranges  and  I 
lemon  ;  and  sugar  to  taste  ;  add  i 
pint  of  pounded  Lake  ice  ;  use  straws 
m  drinking. 

1288.  Brandy  Smash. 
Take  2  sprigs  of  mint,  a  wine-glass 

of  brandy  ;  sugar  to  taste  ;  fill  up  with 


pounded  ice ;  lay  2  slices  of  orange  on 
top  ;  use  straws. 

1289.  Hollands,   Gin,  or  Whisky 
Smash. 

Take  3  sprigs  of  mint,  I  of  verbena, 
I  gill  of  Hollands  ;  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  white  sugar  ;  fill  up  with  shaven 
Lake  ice ;  use  straws. 

1290.  Cobbler 
Is  very  similar  to  mint  julep  and 
smash  :  it  is  an  American  invention, 
but  has  become  a  universal  favourite, 
and  is  generally  made  with  wine  in- 
stead of  spirit. 

1 29 1.  Sherry  Cobbler. 
Take  J  pint  of  sherry,  I  oz.  of  sugar, 
3  slices  of  orange,  or  a  few  straw- 
berries ;  if  liked,  a  little  powdered 
cinnamon  or  grated  nutmeg  on  top; 
fill  up  the  tumbler  with  planed  ice ; 
use  straws. 


1292.  Nectar. 
Take  of  raisins  (chopped),  2lb.; 
honey,  4lb.  ;  juice  of  2  lemons  strained, 
and  the  peel  of  the  same,  rubbed  off 
on  sugar,  add  2  gallons  of  water 
(boiling) ;  when  cool,  add  3  bottles  of 
sherry,  or  3  pints  of  rum,  or  brandy, 
or  gin,  mixed  ;  strain  in  a  press  after 
14  days  ;  filter  clear  and  bottle. 


Sub-Sect.    D.— VINEGARS 
AND  PICKLES. 

1293.  The  Methods  used  in 
making  Vinegar 
Have  been  described  at  page  334, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  receipts 
given,  which  may  be  used  in  the  home 
manufacture  of  the  article.  White- 
wine  vinegar  may  be  made,  if  desired, 
using  the  newest  samples  oiunbraMdied 
wines  which  can  be  purchased,  and 
treating  them  exactly  as  described  in 
par.  962.  This,  however,  will  cost 
rather  more  than  the  wine  itself,  from 
the  loss  in  evaporation,  &c.,  and 
therefore  few  people  will  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  make  the  attempt, 
especially  as  genuine  im  orted  white- 
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wine  vinegar  may  be  purchased  by 
going  to  respectable  houses  at  a  much 
less  cost.     At  par.  963,  a  receipt  is 
given  for  sugar- vinegar,  which  provides 
this  article  at  a  cost  less  than  the 
retail  price,   and  of  a  very  superior 
quality.     According  to  that  method, 
vinegar  costs  about  6d.   to  8d.  per 
gallon,  and  the  quality  is  quite  equal 
to  that  retailed  at   2s.,   or  even  at 
2s.  9d.     Malt-vinegar,  well  made,  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  sugar  vinegar  ; 
but  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  acetify, 
and  also  costs  more  in  labour  and 
money.     By  the  use  of  a  barrel,  set  on 
end,  instead  of  on  its  side,  and  with  a 
small  frame  worked  through  the  head 
of  the  barrel  by  a  rod,  and  supporting 
a  few  bundles  of  birch   steeped  in 
water  and  well  cleaned,   the    quick 
principle  used  by  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Co.  may  be  readily  adopted  in  private 
houses  without  any  increase  of  cost. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  barrel 
large  enough  to  hold  rather  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be 
made,  then  take  out  the  head,  and  cut 
a  hole  in  its  centre  to  admit  a  mop- 
stick  to  work  up  and  down  freely. 
Next,   make  a  circular  open  frame, 
rather   smaller  than    the    cask,   and 
attach  the  mop-stick  to  its  centre  ;  tie 
the  birch  loosely  upon  this,  and  then 
pass  the  mop-stick  through  the  hole 
m  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  let  the 
cooper  head  it  in  as  usual     Make  a 
hole  in  the  mop -stick  to  receive  a  peg 
when  pulled  up,  so  that  it  will  not  fall 
down  again,'  and   the    apparatus    is 
complete,  beginning  with  the  birch 
frame,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
Put  it  in  a  place  where  it  will  be  kept 
at  an  uniform  temperature  of  about  80 
d^rees,  and  then  introduce  the  wort 
through  the  bunghole,  which  is  to  be 
left  open,   or   only  partially  closed. 
When  the  wort  is  m,  lift  the  mop- 
stick  with  its  frame,  and  keep  it  up 
by  pushing  the  peg  into  its  place.     In 
a  short  time  the  wort  will  all  run  down 
again,  and  then  the  peg  must  be  taken 
out,  the  stick  pushed  down  to  the 
bottom  and  raised  again,  putting  in 
the  peg  to  keep  it  there.     By  repeat- 
ing this  once  after  every  meal,  or  at 


any  other  fixed  period,  the  process  is 
considerably  accelerated,  and  the 
vinegar  is  made  of  a  better  quality  also, 
being  quite  equal  to  that  retailed  at 
2s.  9d.  a  gallon.  The  principle  of 
this  method  will  be  more  readily 
understood  by  referring  to  par.  964, 
and  its  illustration.  The  cost  of  this 
malt-vinegar,  by  either  the  slow  or  the 
quick  process,  allowing  nothing  for 
trouble  and  firing,  &c.  (which,  as  in 
the  case  of  beer,  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  grains),  is,  at  th$:  rate  of  a  bushel  of 
malt  to  18  gallons  of  vinegar,  as  near  as 
may  be  6d.  a  gallon.  This  proportion, 
however,  does  not  make  it  quite  strong 
enough  to  be  worth  the  price  quoted 
above,  but  sufficient  for  most  domestic 
purposes  ;  but  supposing  a  bushel  and 
a  half  to  be  used,  that  only  brings 
the  price  up  to  9d.  a  gallon  ;  and  when 
beer  is  brewed  at  home  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
wort  to  be  converted  into  vinegar  by 
either  of  these  methods. 

1294.  Flavoured  Vinegars, 

That  is,  vinegar  miaide  with  the  ad- 
dition of  raspbNsrries,  cowslips,  goose- 
berries, &c.,  are  sometimes  used  as 
pleasant  summer  beverages.  In  each 
case  the  additional  sugar  is  in  great 
measure  converted  into  vinegar,  while 
the  fruits  contribute  in  some  cases  a 
proportion  of  it,  but  chiefly  their 
pecuHar  flavour.  The  following  are 
good  receipts  : — 

1295.  Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Take  a  quart  of  fruit  and  bruise  it, 
to  which  put  one  quart  of  white-wine 
vinegar  ;  let  it  stand  three  days  ;  strain 
it  of^  and  add  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar  ;  simmer  it  well  together; 
when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use ;  instead 
of  corking,  tie  paper  or  leather,  with 
pin  holes  in  it,  over  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles. 

1296.  Cowslip  or  Primrose 

Vinegar. 

Take  nine  gallons  of  water,  twelve 
pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  half  a  peck  of 
cowslips,  stalks  and  all,  and  one  pint 
of  pips  ;  pour  the  boiling  hot  suijar 
and  water  upon  the  cowslips  ;  when 
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nearly  cool  put  three  spoonfuls  of 
yeast  on  a  toast  to  make  it  ferment ; 
stir  it  well  morning  and  evening  ;  on 
the  fifth  day  remove  the  toast  and  a 
good  deal  of  what  settles  at  the  top  of 
the  vessel  (either  earthenware  or 
wooden)  in  which  the  vinegar  has  been 
put ;  then  cask  it,  and  treat  as  for  sugar 
vin^^ar,  par.  963  ;  bottle  off  in  a 
year,  leaving  about  a  qu^rt  of  the  old 
stock  in  the  cask  for  the  next  batch. 
Primroses  are  equally  good. 

1297.  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

To  one  quart  of  gooseberries,  quite 
ripe  and  well  bruised,  put  three  quarts 
of  cold  water,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  strain  it  off.  Add  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  coarse  sugar 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  then  let  it 
stand  twenty -four  hours,  stirring  it  once 
or  twice  during  that  time.  Strain  it  off 
and  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  treat  it 
for  vinegar  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm 
place,  but  not  in  the  sun.  Burn  a  rag 
to  put  over  the  bunghole,  or  cover  this 
with  pricked  paper,  and  in  twelve 
months  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

1298.  Vinegars  for  the  purposes 

of  Cookery 

Are  made  and  kept  with  the  object  of 
flavouring  hashes,  and  other  made 
dishes.  They  are  chiefly  as  follows  : — 

*299.  Chili  and  Capsicum  Vinegar 

Are  each  made  by  infusing  one  ounce 
of  chilies  or  capsicums  in  a  pint  of 
vinegar  for  a  fortnight,  and  straining 
when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

1300.  Horseradish  Vinegar 

Requires  three  ounces  of  horseradish 
scraped,  and  infused  as  in  par.  1299. 

1301.  Compound  Horseradish 
Vinegar 

Is  made  with  the  addition  to  the  above 
of  one  ounce  of  minced  shallots  and 
a  teaspoon  ful  each  of  black  pepper  and 
Cayenne. 

1303.  Shallot,  Onion,  or  Garlic 

Vinegar 

May  be  made  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  par.  1299. 


1303.  Camp  Vinegar. 

Take  of  garlic  two  ounces,  Cayenne 
pepper  one  ounce,  walnut  ketchup 
one  ounce,  Gorgona  anchovies, 
chopped,  eight,  cochineal  one  scruple, 
and  vinegar  one  pint ;  infuse  two 
months,  and  strain. 


Sect  9.— UNFERMENTED 
BEVERAGES. 

1304.  General  Remarks. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
among  certain  classes,  to  cry  up  this 
kind  of  beverage  as  much  as  it  was 
formerly  denounced.     It  is  the  same 
with  almost  every  abuse  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain time  it  holds  its  way  unchecked, 
and  then  comes  a  high  tide  which 
carries  all  before  it,  and  goes  a  little 
further  than  is  desirable  ;  often  over- 
leaping the  bounds  of  discretion,  and 
doing    injury    by  nmning    into    the 
opposite  extreme.  Thus,  our  ancestors 
would  not    let    their    friends    please 
themselves,  but  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  everybody  to  force  his  guests  to 
commit  excesses,  under  the  threat  of 
salt  and  water  on  a  refusal.     This  was 
bad  enough,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  worse  than  to  make  a  man  take 
a  solemn  pledge,   knowing  full  well 
that  he  will  not  keep  it     Temperance 
is  a  great  virtue  where  there  exists 
temptation,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
palate  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors  in  excess  ;  but  when 
this  is  not  tne  case,  and  they  are  not 
even  relished,  there  can  be  no  virtue 
in  abstaining  from  what  is  disliked. 
But  let  not  the  present  crusade  against 
alcohol,  in  all  its  forms,  stop  short  in 
its  career  without  attacking  tobacco 
and  opium,  which  I  verily  believe  do 
more  narm,   physically,   though    not 
perhaps  morally,  than  alcoholic  drinks. 
Tea,  coffee,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  opium,  may  be,  and  are,  all  taken 
to  excess  ;  and  the  person  guilty  of  the 
practice  is  intemperate  in  one  case  as 
much  as  the  other.     It  is  the  general 
habit  of  self 'denial  which  ought  to  be 
inculcated,  and  especially  in  children. 
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not  the  particular  abstinence  from  gin 
or   beer.      The    habitual    drunkard 
drinks  very  often  solely  to  drow^n  care, 
or  to  stimulate  his  exhausted  frame,  or 
sometimes  from  mere  idleness  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  mere  depriving  him  of  his 
one  kind  of  stimulus  which  makes 
him  virtuous,  but  the  raising  his  moral 
tone  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  does  not 
require  any,  or,  if  feeling  the  desire, 
he  is  enabled  to    fight    ag&inst  and 
conquer  it.      As   far  as   the  effects 
npon  society  go,  I  believe  the  substi- 
tution of  an  excess  with  coffee  and 
tobacco  is  an  advantage,  because  they 
do  not  lead   to  a  temporary  loss  of 
mental  control ;  but  to  the  individual 
himself  the  effect  is  just  as  bad,  and 
the  nervous  system  especially  is   as 
surely,  though  perhaps  more  gradually, 
undermined.     Hence  it  is  necessarv, 
that  all  the  following  beverages  should 
be  taken  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
they  are  wholesome  only  in  moderate 
quantities ;  and  that  it  is  not  because 
they  are  approved  of  by  the  advocates 
of  temperance  that  a  man,  or  a  woman 
either,  may  indulge  in  them  to  excess. 
I  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  the  wave 
has  rolled  far  enough  to  do  mischief, 
on  the  whole  ;  but  in  individual  cases 
I  have  known  the  practice  carried  too 
far,  the  victim  all  the  while  hugging 
himself  with  the  idea  that   he   was 
virtuous  overmuch.     But  besides  the 
stimulating  effect  of  some  of  them, 
tea,     coffee,     soda-water,    lemonade, 
ginger-beer,   and    even    water   itself, 
may  be  taken  in  such  large  quantities 
as  to  weaken  the  stomadi,  and  pro- 
duce   indigestion ;    and   this  is    par- 
ticularly the  case  with  tea  as  taken 
by  women,  and  soda-water  and  ginger- 
beer  as  patronized  by  men.     I  ftilly 
believe  tnat  all  those  beverages  enu- 
merated in  this  chapter  are  wholesome 
when  taken  in  moderation,  and  may 
be  indulged  in  by  all  ages  and  classes, 
except  young  children  and  those  who 
are  suffering  from  disease ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  them  should  be 
taken  in  larger  quantities  than  half  a 
pint  at  a  time,  and  then  not  of  a  very 
strong  infusion  when  they  consist  of 
tea  or  coffee.    This  amount  I  consider 


to  be  the  outside  allowance ;  and  those 
who  exceed  it  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  appellation  by  which 
tea-drinkers  of  all  classes  designate 
themselves  ;  for  however  correct  others 
may  be  in  calling  them  teetotallers^ 
they  are  not  really  tem^ate^  however 
carefully  they  may  appropriate  to 
themselves  that  term. 


Sub-Sect.  A. -TEA,  COFFEE, 
COCOA,    AND   CHOCOLATE. 

1305.  Tea, 

With  reference  to  its  different  quali- 
ties and  prices,  has  been  described 
at  page  304.  It  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary to  allude  to  them  here.  Most 
people  are  now  agreed,  that  black 
tea  is  not  only  more  wholesome 
than  green  tea  of  the  purest  kind,  but 
that  it  is  much  less  liable  to  adultera- 
tion. Every  one,  therefore,  who  values 
his  health,  and  that  of  his  family, 
should  confine  himself  and  them  to 
the  use  of  black  tea ;  or,  if  he  has  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
green  tea  as  to  dislike  the  beverage 
without  it,  let  him  take  one-eighth 
only  of  the  green,  and  let  that  be  of 
the  choicest  kind.  Cheap  Hyson  and 
Twankay  are  almost  always  very  much 
adulterated,  and  should  not  be  used 
on  any  account 

1306.  The  Action  of  Strong  Tea 

On  the  human  body  is  very  exhi- 
larating and  refreshing ;  and  when  it 
is  perfectly  pure,  and  used  in  modera- 
tion, it  is  rather  stomachic  than  other- 
wise. Either  black  or  green  tea, 
taken  in  a  very  strong  inmsion,  and 
especially  the  latter,  causes  first  of  all 
a  pleasant  d^;ree  of  liveliness,  followed 
by  wakefulness,  which  at  last  merges 
into  disturbed  and  uneasy  sleep,  in 
awakening  from  which  there  are  some- 
times most  distressing  symptoms  of 
depression.  For  this  reason  habitual 
drinkers  of  strong  tea  often  require 
their  breakfast  in  bed,  because  it  is 
not  until  they  have  had  their  morn- 
ing's allowance  of  this  article  that  they 
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lose  the  effect  of  the  last  night's  in- 
dulgence in  it.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  female  sex,  when 
they  have  recourse  to  it  in  order  to 
remove  those  distressing  headaches 
over  which  green  tea  has  a  consider- 
able temporary  power  ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  similar  remedies,  only 
aggravating  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
M'hile  it  removes  the  effect.  Strong 
tea,  taken  habitually,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  indigestion,  unless  it  is 
usecf  by  those  who  take  violent  exer- 
cise; for  as  it  confers  the  power  of 
sustaining  muscular  fatigue  in  a  ratio 
quite  as  great  as  alcohol,  so,  if  that 
power  is  not  exercised,  the  abused 
stomach  rebels  at  being /trifled  with, 
and  indigestion  is  always  the  result. 

1307.  Method  of  Making  Tea. 

This  process  is  too  well-known  to 
need  detailed  description  here.  A 
metal  teapot,  as  thin  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  cool  the  water,  is  the  best 
kind,  and  a  thick  earthen  one  the 
worst.  Soft  water  should  be  pre- 
ferred, or  if  that  cannot  be  procured, 
add  five  grains  of  soda  to  an  average - 
sized  teapot  with  the  tea-  The  pot 
should  always  be  warmed  before 
putting  in  the  tea;  and  the  harder 
the  water  the  longer  it  must  stand  to 
get  the  flavour  out.  If  soda  is  used, 
the  teapot  should  not  be  more  than 
half  emptied  before  the  second  water 
is  added,  as  it  causes  almost  all  the 
strength  of  the  tea  to  be  taken  out  in 
the  first  infusion.  Some  people  only 
add  it  with  the  second  water,  and  in 
that  way  equalize  the  two  cups  ;  and 
this  is  a  very  good  plan,  if  the  water 
is  kept  boiling  hot  for  the  purpose. 

1308.  Coffee 
Is  even  more  stimulating  than  tea  in 
its  effects  upon  the  system,  but  it  is 
not  followed  by  the  same  depressing 
effects.  It  also  agrees  with  most 
stomachs,  and  while  it  supports  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  quite 
as  well,  or  even  better,  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  produce  indigestion  when 
taken  in  large  quantities.  Its  qualities, 
and  the  modes  by  which  it  is  adul- 


terated with  chicory,  &c.,  are  given  at 
page  306. 

1309.  Coffee  Making. 

Coffee  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
or,  at  least,  with  a  great  number  of 
machines ;  but  they  may  be  divided 
into  three — ist,  by  simple  boiling; 
2nd,  by  boiling  with  concentration: 
and  3d,  by  infusion;  but  prior  to 
these  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  converted 
at  home  from  the  green  state,  in 
which  it  is  imported,  into  that  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  material 
for  making  "  coffee."  At  par.  862, 
the  reader  is  advised  to  purchase  his 
coffee  ready-roasted,  but  not  ground  ; 
but  as  many  may  prefer  to  roast  it 
themselves,  both  the  methods  are  here 
given. 

13 10.  To  Roast  and  Grind 

Coffee, 

Two  machines  are  necessary — 1st,  a 
coffee-roaster ;  and  2nd,  a  coffee-mill. 
The  roaster  is  a  closed  iron  cylinder, 
which  may  either  be  used  in  front  of 
the  kitchen-fire,  or  it  may  be  made  to 
act  with  a  small  fire  of  its  own. 
When  a  smoke-jack  is  used  in  the 
kitchen,  the  coffee-roaster  need  only 
be  a  plain  iron  cylinder,  with  a  sliding 
or  hinged  door,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  candle- 
box.  If  this  is  put  into  the  cradle- 
spit,  shown  in  jig.  9,  it  will  revolve 
with  the  smoke-jack  without 'trouble, 
and  the  berries  need  only  be  occa- 
sionally examined  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  brown  enough.  The  sliding- 
door  allows  of  this  without  taking  the 
roaster  out  of  the  cradle,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lift  the  spit  out  of 
the  chain,  when  the  door  may  be 
pushed  back  readily  enough.  The 
roaster  must  not  be  nearly  half-filled, 
as  the  berries  swell  a  good  deal,  and 
they  must  have  room  to  change  their 
places,  or  some  will  be  more  done  than 
others.  A  pound  of  coffee  will,  on  the 
average  in  this  way,  take  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  roast,  as  it  must 
not  be  put  close  to  the  fire  at  first  ; 
but  so  much  depends  upon  the  power 
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of  the  fire,  and  the  proximity  to  it, 
that  the  above  will  be  of  very  little 
use.  The  smell  and  the  colour  are  the 
only  guides  as  to  its  being  sufficiently 
done.  As  soon  as  the  coffee  is  roasted, 
it  should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  roaster,  and  then  trans- 
ferred into  wide-mouthed  glass-bottles 
well  corked.  The  quantity  for  each 
day  only  should  be  ground  in  a  hand- 
mill,  the  nature  of  which  it  too  simple 
to  need  description* 

131 1.  Simple  Boiled  Coffee 
Is  usually  made  in  an  ordinary  coffee- 
pot, with  a  long  spout  and  handle. 
From  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  the 
recently  ground  coffee  (with  or  without 
a  proportion  of  chicory,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  liked  by  some)  is  put  in  and 
heated  on  a  hob  or  hot  plate  in  the 
pot,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  one 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  a 
slow  fire  till  it  shows  the  slightest 
evidence  of  boiling,  which  it  will  do 
in  a  very  few  seconds.  Then  strain 
it  through  a  muslin  sieve  or  bag,  and, 
after  washing  out  the  pot,  return  it 
into  it,  and  warm  up  to  the  boiling 
point.  After  this  it  must  stand  on 
the  hob  for  about  five  minutes,  when 
it  will  pour  out  quite  clear. 

Another  Method 

Consists  in  tying  up  the  coffee  loosely 
in  a  muslin  bag,  and  boiling  it  in  the 
water  for  ten  minutes ;  after  which  it 
may  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  it 
will  then  be  fine. 

English  Method. 

In  the  ordinary  English  method  the 
coffee  is  put  into  the  pot  with  the 
water,  and  boiled  up  as  above ;  a 
teacupful  is  then  poured  out,  and 
returned  into  the  body  of  the  pot, 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  five 
minutes,  when  it  ought  to  come  out 
clear. 

1312.  To  Refine  Coffee 

Thus  boiled,  isinglass,  white  of  egg, 
solcskin,  and  other  kinds  of  albumen 
are  sometimes  used.  When  it  is  wished 


to  be  very  clear,  the  best  plan  is  to 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  up  with  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
and  mix  that  in  with  the  dry  coffee, 
which  is  then  to  be  boiled  as  usual. 
The  egg,  in  coagulating,  entangles 
the  fine  particles  of  the  coffee,  and 
prevents  tliem  escaping  into  the  fluid. 
This  is  fajp  the  best  way  of  using  egg 
or  isinglass. 

13 13.  The  Concentrated  Coffee, 

Used  in  France  for  making  their  cafi 
au  lait,  is  oflen  now  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  ;  but  in  the  old  French 
families  and  hotels,  the  plan  is  adopted 
of  making  a  very  strong  decoction, 
and  boiling  it  slowly  till  it  is  concen- 
trated to  the  colour  and  almost  the 
thickness  of  treacle.  This  is,  in  fact, 
very  similar  to  the  essence  of  coffee 
sold  in  this  country,  except  that  it  is 
made  of  genuine  coffee,  without 
chicory,  and  liquorice,  which  is  not 
often  the  case  here.  In  making  it  the 
aroma  is  lost,  in  great  measure,  but 
the  raw  flavour  of  the  coffee,  so  much 
complained  of  by  many  people,  is  like- 
wise got  rid  of.  In  an  old  French 
hotel,  where  I  stayed  in  Paris,  many 
years  ago,  the  coffee  was  thus  made, 
and  occupied  twenty-four  hours  in  its 
preparation  ;  one  day's  consumption 
being,  in  fact,  always  on  the  fire  in 
separate  vessels.  For  mixing  with 
large  quantities  of  milk,  this  is  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  not 
for  the  ordinary  coffee  as  taken  in  this 
country. 

13 14.  Infused  Coffee 

Merely  requires  a  machine  with  a 
strainer  perforated  with  fine  holes,  and 
when  this  is  provided  it  matters  not 
whether  the  water  finds  its  way  out  by 
the  force  of  gravity  or  by  the  power  of 
the  human  arm.  The  machine  should 
always  be  previously  warmed,  and  if 
the  infusion  is  made  by  two  separate 
mashes,  as  in  brewing  beer,  it  will  help 
to  extract  all  the  goodness  better. 
For  those  who  like  the  raw  taste  of 
the  berry  this  plan  is  the  best,  espe- 
cially as  it  does  not  allow  the  eva- 
poration of  the  aroma;  but  among 
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them  I  confess  that  I  do  not  rank 
myself,  as  the  disagreeable  more  than 
counterbalance  the  agreeables.  The 
machines  devised  for  making  coffee 
in  this  ^vay  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  one  very  superior  to 


its  competitors,  the  common  coffee- 
filter  (shown  above)  being  the  most 
simple,  and  costing  in  block-tin  about 
4s.  to  5s. 

1315.  Cocoa 

Ts  prepared  according  to  the  different 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Its 
powers  are  less  exciting  and  stimu- 
lating than  tea  or  coffee,  though  it 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
same  principle  (see  par.  865).  If 
cocoa'tiibSf  ox  flaked-cocoa  are  to  be 
prepared,  they  require  boiling  slowly 
tor  two  or  three  hours,  half  an  ounce 
being  Sufficient  for  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water.  The  various  prepared  cocoas 
sold  in  tins,  as  Fry's,  the  Soluble,  &c., 
are  made  by  mixing  a  tea-spoonful 
and  a  half  in  a  little  boiling  water  till 
dissolved,  adding  sugar  to  the  palate, 
and  then  filling  up  with  boiled  milk. 

1316.  Chocolate 

Requires  for  its  proper  preparation 
a  muller,  which  is  part  of  the  chocolate 
pot.  The  handle  comes  through  the 
lid,  and  is  rotated  rapidly  between  the 
open  palms.  Scrape  one  ounce  to 
two  of  the  chocolate  cake,  and  put  it 
in  with  an  ounce  of  sugar,  over  which 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  to  be 
poured,  then  put  on  the  fire,  and  turn 
the  muller  with  one  hand  till  it  boils 
up,  when  an  equal  quantity  of  hot 


milk  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
well  mulled  with  both  hands  on  a 
stove  or  hot  plate.  When  suiBciently 
frothy  (or  mulled)  serve. 


Sub-Sect.    B.— COOLING   BE- 
VERAGES. 

13 1 7.  General  Remarks. 

The  following  list  of  cooling  drinks 
are  all  simply  of  the  above  character, 
and  are  all  wholesome  enough  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities.  They 
have  no  other  effect  upon  the  system, 
except  soda  and  potash-water,  which 
should  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
alkali,  and  therefore  to  act  as  anti- 
acids.  On  the  other  hand,  imperial 
contains  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  and 
the  supertartrate  of  potash  is  a  diuretic, 
so  that  it  has  a  considerable  weakening 
effect  upon  those  whose  kidneys  are 
easily  acted  on.  Lemonade  also  con- 
tains a  free  acid,  but  this  has  no  great 
effect  upon  the  secreting  organs.  But 
these  are  too  often  flavoured  with 
ethereal  compounds  instead  of  the 
genuine  fruits.  Nevertheless  in  some 
cases  pure  syrups  may  be  purchased 
at  prices  very  little  above  what  they 
would  c  3st  if  made  at  home. 

13 1 8.  Comparative  Cost. 

In  point  of  economy,  when  made  at 
home  they  will  be  found  to  cost  very 
little  less  than  the  prices  sometimes 
charged  for  the  articles  when  made 
from  essences  as  sold  by  the  public 
dealers.  This  will  be  rendered  evident 
by  an  examination  of  the  annexed  list 
of  prices  charged  by  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
of  176,  Strand,  whose  productions  are 
so  well  known  for  their  genuineness  and 
flavour  as  to  need  no  comment  here. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

P.    4-p\    i-pt 
Essence   of  lemon- )  s.  d.    s.  d.    s.  d. 

ade,  »-ilhor  with- [  2  g    I    4    O  lO 

out  ginger     ...      ) 
Raspberry,  orange,  j 

currant,     cherrj',  >  3  6     i  10     I    o 

andapplces  ences  \ 
Foreip  pine-apple  [  5  q    2    6     I    6 

and  mulberry        i  ^ 
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A  table-spoonful  with  water  makes  a 
beverage  adapted  to  be  drunk  either 
still,  or  mixed  with  the  powders  to 
form  effervescing  drinks,  or  carbonated 
by  means  of  the  gazogene. 

The  following  are  receipts  for  mak- 
ing cooling  beverages  of  various  kinds: 

1319.  Lemonade. 

Pare  two  dozen  of  tolerably-sized 
lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  put  eight 
of  the  rinds  into  six  quarts  of  hot,  not 
boiling,  water,  and  cover  it  over  three 
or  four  hours.  Rub  some  fine  sugar 
on  the  lemons  to  absorb  the  essence, 
and  put  it  into  a  china  bowl,  into 
which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons. 
To  this  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
fine  sugar,  and  when  cool  it  is  fit  to 
drink. 

Another  Receipt, 

Pare  six  lemons  very  thin,  and  then 
pour  on  the  peel  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  when  coid  add  the  juice  of  12 
lemons,  four  oranges,  and  another 
quart  of  cold  water.  Sweeten  with 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  strain  it 
through  a  bag.  It  may  be  made  less 
expensively  by  substituting  cream  of 
tariar  for  some  of  the  lemon  juice, 
allowing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  for 
each  lemon. 

1320.  Orangeade. 

Squeeze  the  juice  from  a  dozen  of 
the  fruit ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
peel  of  four,  and  cover  close.  Boil 
water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup,  and 
skim  it.  When  all  are  cold,  mix  the 
juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup,  with 
as  much  more  lx)iling  water  as  will 
make  a  rich  sherbet ;  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag,  and  cool. 

132 1.  Cranberry  Water. 

Bruise  a  cupful  of  cranberries,  mixed 
with  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Boil  two 
qivarts  of  water  with  a  table-spoonful 
of  oatmeal  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  ; 
then  stir  in  the  cranberries,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine  ;  sim- 
mer for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
strain  and  leave  to  cool. 


1322.  Raspberry  Vinegar  and 
Water. 

No  draught  is  more  agreeable  to  a 
feverish  patient  than  a  cfessert-spoonful 
of  raspberry  vinegar  mixed  in  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water.  It  should  never  stand 
in  any  metal  or  glazed  vessel,  for  the 
acid  would  act  upon  their  surfaces  to 
an  injurious  extent. 

1323.  Rhubarb  Sherbet. 
Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  clean 
rhubarb  ten  minutes,  in  a  quart  of 
water  \  strain  the  liquor  into  a  jug,  in 
which  is  the  peel  of  a  lemon  cut  very 
thin,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  clari- 
fied sugar ;  let  it  stand  five  or  six 
hours,  and  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

1324.  Apple  Water. 

Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and 
pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  them, 
or  on  the  same  roasted ;  strain  two 
or  three  hours  after,  and  sweeten 
lightly. 

1325.  Imperial. 

Scald  a  jug,  and  put  in  it  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  ;  then  add  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  flavour  it  with  a  little  lemo^t 
peel,  or  essence  of  lemon,  and  sweeten 
to  the  palate. 

1326.  Effervescent  Imperial 

Water. 

Let  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  lemon, 
and  one  gallon  of  water  be  boiled 
together  five  minutes.  When  nearly 
cool,  put  in  a  little  yeast  spread  on 
toasted  bread  ;  let  it  stand  thirty-six 
hours,  and  then  bottle.  Soak  the 
corks  in  warm  water,  and  tie  them 
down.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three 
days. 

1327.  Concentrated  Lemonade. 

Take  one  dram  of  essence  of  lemon, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  citric  acid, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  one  pint  of  water.  To  make  the 
syrup,  put  the  sugar  into  the  water 
when  cold,  and  let  it  boil  gradually, 
then  pour  it  hot  on  the  acids.  To 
make  the  beverage,  put  a  table-spoon- 
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ful  of  the  lemonade  into  a  tumbler  of 
water. 

1328.  Vinegar  and  Lemon  Wheys. 

Pour  very  gradually  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
as  will  serve  to  curdle  it  ;  dilute  with 
hot  water  to  an  agreeable  smart  acid 
taste,  and  put  in  a  bit  or  two  of  sugar. 
This  is  less  heating  than  if  made  with 
wine ;  and  if  only  to  excite  perspira- 
tion, answers  as  well. 

1329.  Ginger  Beer. 

Put  into  a  large  pan  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  bruised 
ginger,  and  two  gallons  of  cold  water, 
hoil  the  whole  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  well,  then  pour  out  into  an 
earthenware  jar,  adding  a  lemon  sliced, 
and  lialf  an  ounce  ol  cream  of  tartar. 
Let  it  cool  to  new  milk  heat,  then  add 
a  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  allow  it  to 
ferment  for  two  days ;  strain  it,  and 
bottle  in  small  stone  bottles,  with  the 
corks  firmly  tied  down. 

1330.  Currant  Water 

Is  made  by  dissolving  a  small  table- 
s|>oonful  of  currant  jelly  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  and  adding  from  ten  to  fifteen 

? rains  of  tartaric  acid.      Any  other 
ruit  jelly  may  be  converted  into  a  re- 
freshing drink  in  the  same  way. 

133 1.  Carbonated  Waters 

Are  made  in  two  different  methods, 
by  the  former  of  which  the  carbonic 
acid  alone  is  forced  into  the  liquid, 
while  by  the  latter  the  salts  frpm  which 
it  has  been  evolved  are  also  contained 
within  it.  In  the  one  case  a  machine 
of  some  kind  is  required,  in  which  the 
gas  is  generated,  and  from  which  it 
passes  into  the  liquid  to  be  acted  on. 
On  the  large  scale,  and  when  intended 
to  manufacture  beverages  for  sale, 
these  machines  are  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive ;  but  for  private  use  they  are 
now  made  on  a  simple  construction, 
the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
are  universally  to  be  met  with  under 
the  name  of  gazogems  and  selfsogencs. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  any  acid  to  any  carbonate 


which  has  a  greater  af&nity  to  it  than  to 
carbonic  acid,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
discards  its  old  love  for  the  sake  of  its 
new.  By  the  usual  domestic  method, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  and  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  are  mixed  together  in 
water,  and  immediately  evolve  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  leaving  in  the  solu- 
tion a  tartrate  or  citrate  of  soda  or 
potash.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  for  occasional  use,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  salt ;  and  in  some  cases, 
where  it  is  given  medicinally,  it  is 
cooling  and  useful ;  but  when  fre- 
quently taken  it  is  lowering  and  debi- 
litating to  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
the  use  of  the  machine  is  far  preferable, 
particularly  as  the  expense  is  exactly 
the  same  after  its  prime  cost  has  been 
paid  ;  the  same  powders,  namely,  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  being 
used  in  either  case. 

1332.  Effervescing  Waters 

Are  made  extemporaneously  by  add- 
ing to  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (or  potash)  fifteen  grains  of 
citric  (or  tartaric)  acid  ;  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  coarsely  powdered 
white  sugar  or  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup 
may  be  added,  and  if  desired  two  or 
three  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  The 
soda  with  either  of  the  acids  makes 
soda-water ;  the  potash,  potash-water; 
and  the  addition  of  the  lemon  and 
sugar  converts  it  into  effervescing 
lemonade.  If  ginger-beer  is  desired, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  about  ten 
grains  of  powdered  ginger  instead  of 
the  lemon  essence.  A  tablespoonful 
of  lemon-juice  (obtained  from  half  a 
lemon  on  the  average)  is  equal  to 
fifteen  grains  of  the  citric  acid,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  it  and  the 
essence  with  advantage.  The  method 
of  proceeding  in  each  case  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Dissolve  the  soda  or  potash 
in  a  -wnne-glassful  of  water  with  the 
sugar  or  syrup,  and  the  essence  of 
lemon  or  ginger  where  they  are  used  ; 
then  dissolve  the  acid  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  (or  squeeze  the 
lemon)  in  another  glass ;  pour  the  two 
together,  and  give  immeaicUdy^  as  the 
effervescence  soon  goes  oC 
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Sect.  10.— VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUIT. 

1333.  Remarks. 

The  full  consideration  of  this  subject 
would  embrace  a  very  large  field,  inas- 
much as  for  its  due  examination  the 
entire  range  of  gardening  operations 
must  be  enquired  into,  which  would 
demand  a  $pace  almost  equal  to  this 
whole  book,  and  would  therefdre  be 
manifestly  out  of  place.  All,  however, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  useful,  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  when  produced  in  the  garden  or 
hot-house  of  the  private  individual. 
Sometimes  it  is  true  that  he  has  no 
choice,  and  must  either  grow  his  own 
vegetables  or  go  without  them  ;  but 
this  is  only  the  case  in  retired  villages, 
or  very  small  towns,  as  in  almost  all 
collections  of  people,  in  any  numbers, 
vegetables  are  to  be  met  with  for  sale 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  tolerably 
good  quality.  The  rent  of  the  garden 
is  seldom  a  matter  for  calculation,  as 
it  is  generally  attached  to  the  house,  and 
cannot  then  be  well  separated  from  it. 
If,  however,  a  garden  is  to  be  paid  for, 
it  makes  the  cost  by  so  much  the 
higher.  When  the  owner  undertakes 
the  labours  of  a  garden,  or  even  the 
superintendence  of  it,  its  produce  may 
certainly  be  considered  nearly  all  pro- 
fit ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  especi- 
ally when  the  master  has  no  knowledge 
of  gardening,  theproduce  will  be  small 
and  of  a  bad  character,  and  the  cost 
will  be  enormous.  Let  any  house- 
keeper calculate  what  her  vegetables 
and  fruit  costher,  independently  of  pota- 
toes, and  she  will  find  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, 6d.  a  day  will  pay  for  them  in  most 
families  where  economy  is  practised, 
and  id.  per  day  will  suffice  to  pay 
for  them  where  money  is  an  object. 
But  allow  3d.  a  day  for  vegetables  and 
the  same  amount  for  fruit,  and  then 
examine  the  cost  of  each  when  produced 
in  the  proprietor's  garden. 

1334.  Cost  of  Vegetables. 

In  order  to  have  a  regular  supply 
of  these   articles,    unless   the   work 


is  done  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
a  gardener  must  be  hired  for  about 
forty  days  in  the  year,  at  2s.  6d.  on 
the  average,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  for  seeds,  will  bring  this  item 
up  to  about  ;f  6  per  annum,  or  nearly 
2s.  4d.  per  week.  So  that  in  this  cal- 
culation there  will  be  a  loss  of  yd.  per 
week,  only  balanced  by  the  surplus 
amount  of  cabbages,  &c,  which  will 
go  towards  feeding  a  pig,  and  in  that 
way  pay  for  the  manure.  If,  however, 
a  pig  is  not  kept,  or  rent  must  be  paid 
for  the  garden,  there  will  then  l3e  a 
correspondingly  increased  loss.  The 
above  calculation  does  not  include  the 
charge  for  the  cultivation  of  the  flower 
garden,  but  solely  for  that  employed  in 
producing  vegetables,  exclusive  of  pota- 
toes. When  these  last  can  be  grown  — 
that  is,  where  there  is  ground  c^culated 
for  them,  which  is  not  very  often  the  case 
in  old  kitchen  gardens — they  may  be 
cultivated  at  a  great  profit  (barring  the 
disease  to  which  they  have  of  late  years 
been  subject).  These  roots,  however, 
require  a  fresh  or  virgin  soil,  or,  at  all 
events,  one  of  a  light  and  loamy 
nature,  and  not  the  old  black  soil 
which  is  so  common  in  garden  ground. 

1335.  Common  Fruits. 

Very  little  labour  is  required  for  the 
ordinary  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air  ; 
a  few  days'  pruning  being  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  have  therefore  to  set 
against  an  expenditure  of  3d.  per  day, 
or  £^  los.  per  year,  very  little  more 
than  the  los.  6d.  for  three  and  a  half 
days'  labour,  in  pruning  and  gathering 
the  fruit.  As  a  consequence,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  considered  that  where 
a  garden  is  attached  to  the  house,  with 
plenty  of  fruit,  a  saving  to  the  amount 
of  £\  may  be  calculated  on ;  or,  if 
rented,  that  the  above  sum  may  be 
prudently  paid,  and  if  any  surplus 
fruit  is  sold,  that  also  is  a  clear  gain. 

1336.  Forced  Fruits. 

As  these  may  in  all  cases  be  consi- 
sidered  luxuries,  and  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  as  articles  of  food,  the 
entire  outlay  in  their  production  is  an 
extravagance,  and  to  be  reckoned  a<i 
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such  without  any  counterbalancing 
advantage  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  When,  however,  the  master 
has  a  strong  partiality  for  gardening, 
and  himself  superintends  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  cultivate  forced 
fruits  and  sell  them  at  a  considerable 
profit ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  saving  in  the  management 
of  a  family,  but  rather  as  a  trade  of 
itselt  It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  here,  though  I  am 
quite  aware  that,  when  well  carried 
out,  a  garden  may  be  made  to  pay  a 
good  round  sum  by  the  sale  of  its 
forced  produce  in  the  nearest  good 
market,  as  well  as  to  afford  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  house. 


Sect.  II.— PRESERVATION 
BY  SUGAR,  SPIRIT,  VINE- 
GAR, SALT,  ICE,  &c. 

1337.  Remarks. 

Under  this  head  are  Included  the 
usual  methods  of  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  with  as  little 
alteration  of  flavour  as  possible.  The 
means  employed  are  various,  but  in 
every  case  the  object  is  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  original  and  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  substance  to  be  pre- 
served, and  at  the  same  time  they 
differ  from  cookery  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  they  enable  the  article  so 

1>reserved  to  be  kept  for  a  shorter  or 
onger  time  before  it  is  used,  when  in 
most  cases  it  requires  some  further 
kind  of  cookery.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  apparent  that  the  articles 
here  named,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
should  be  kept  in  store,  and  are  only 
thus  prepared  because  they  cannot  at 
all  times  be  obtained,  and  yet  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  at  command. 
The  exceptions  to  this  definition  are 
only  plain-salted  meat,  which  is«not 
generally  kept,  and  iced  creams  and 
water,  which  do  not  keep  long. 

1338.  Various  Preserves. 

The  heads  under  which  these  articles 
are  divided,  are— 1st,  sugar  preserves  ; 
2nU,  bottling ;  yd,  preserving  in  spirit 


or  7vine;  4th,  in  ice;  5th,  by  salting; 
6th,  in  vinegar ;  7th,  by  distillation, 
and,  8th,  by  drying. 


Sub-Sect.  A.— SUGAR  PRE- 
SERVES. 
1339.  Remarks. 

For  this  purpose  one  or  more  pre- 
serving pans  are  required,  made  with 
a  cover  to  fit  tightly,  and  a  handle  ou 
each  side.  Where  large  as  well  as 
small  quantities  are  made,  a  quart  and 
a  four-quart  preserving-pan  will  suffice. 
They  are  generally  made  of  copper 
or  brass,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
boiling  prevents  the  acid  in  the  fruit 
from  acting  on  the  metal,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  has  led  to  serious 
results.  The  safest  metal  is  block - 
tin,  or  doubly -galvanized  iron  ;  but 
these  are  apt  to  injure  the  colour  of 
the  preserves,  which  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  the  modem  enamelled  iron  pans, 
though  they  require  watching,  as  they 
are  apt  to  bum.  Besides  these,  several 
wooden  spoons,  hair  sieves,  and  other 
strainers  will  be  required ;  and  for 
jellies  a  large  bag  of  flannel,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  fooVs  cap,  and  about 
two  feet  deep.  It  should  be  strained  to 
a  small  wooden  hoop,  and  suspended 
by  three  cords.  All  fruits  should  by 
gathered  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  free 
from  dew  or  rain,  and,  if  |M>ssible, 
from  dust  The  wooden  spoons,  hair 
sieves,  and  strainers  used  in  making 
preserves,  should  be  kept  entirely  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  operation  of  cookery, 
the  most  scnipulous  cleanliness  is 
necessary  for  success. 

1340.  Quality  of  Sugar  and  Time 
of  Boiling. 

In  order  that  the  preserves  shall 
have  a  good  flavour,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  best  refined  sugar ;  the  difference 
in  the  expense  is  not  great,  and  there 
is  much  less  scum,  or  waste,  than  in 
moist  sugar.  Nevertheless,  in  cheap 
useful  preserves  for  children,  which 
are  meant  to  be  eaten  immediately, 
the  common  moist  sugar  may  be 
advantageously  used.      It  is  necessary 
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to  observe,  that  the  boiling  of  sugar, 
more  or  less,  constitutes  the  principal 
art  of  the  confectioner  ;  and  those  who 
are  not  practised  in  this  knowledge, 
and  only  preserve  in  a  plain  way  for 
family  use,  are  not  aware  that,  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  a  syrup  over  the  fire 
will  pass  from  one  gradation  to  another, 
called  bv  confectioners,   "degrees  of 
boiling,"  of  which  there  are  six,  and 
these  subdivided.    It  is  very  necessary, 
therefore,    to    guard    against    under- 
boiling,    which  prevents    sweetmeats 
from  keeping  ;  or  from  quick  and  long 
boilhig^     which    brings    them    to    a 
candy.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to  hang 
the  preserving-pan  on  a  hook,  at  some 
height  above  the  fire,  if  an  open  one, 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  fruit ;   but  if  there  is  a  hot- 
plate, there  will  be  no  difficulty  expe- 
rienced.     After  the  sugar  is  added, 
stir  gently,    but  continually,  till  the 
preserve  is  made,   carefully  clearing 
away  the  scum  as  it  rises.     It  is  advis- 
able to  boil  all  fruits  for  jellies  and 
jams  at  least  twenty  minutes  before 
the  sugar  is  added,  that  the  watery 
particles  may  evaporate ;  and  when 
this  is  done  a  less  portion  of  sugar  is 
required.      The  sugar  should  always 
l)e  heated  in  an  oven  or  before  the  fire 
j>reviously  to  adding  it  to  the 'fruit. 
Jellies  of  fruit  made  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  (that  is,  a  pound  to 
a  Dtnt)  require  no  very  long  boiling, 
mtention,  without  much  practice,  will 
eiiable  a  person  to  do  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  of  preserves,  sweetmeats, 
&c. ;  and  they  are  as  much  as  will  be 
wanted  in  a  private  family.  The  higher 
kinds  of  preserved  fruits  may  be  bought 
at  less  expense  than  they  can  be  made. 

1 341.  The  Quantity  of  Sugar 

Varies  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  receipts.  The  old  fashion 
of  equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar  is 
only  required  in  very  acid  fruits. 

1342.  Jellies 

Are  made  by  boiling  fruit  with  sugar, 
and  then  stra^iing  it  through  a  flannel 
jelly-bag,  or,  'ias  is  sometimes  done, 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve.    By  many 


people  a  little  isinglass  is  added,  but 
this  is  not  always  necessary^  though  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
jelly.  They  should  be  cooled  quickly, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  but  cool  place. 

1343.  To  Clarify  Sugar  for  Sweet- 
meats, or  other  Purposes. 

Sugar  should  not  be  powdered 
before  making  into  syrup,  or  it  will 
render  it  turbid.  Break  as  much  as 
will  be  required  in  large  lumps,  put  a 
pound  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  in  a 
bowl,  and  it  will  dissolve  better  than 
when  broken  small  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  with  the  well-whipped  white  of 
^^  ^^  \  let  it  boil  up,  and  when  ready 
to  run  over,  pour  a  little  cold  water  In 
to  give  it  a  check ;  but  when  it  rises  a 
second  time,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
set  it  by  in  the  pan  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  the  foulness  will 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  a  black 
scum  on  the  top,  which  take  off  gently 
with  a  skimmer,  and  pour  the  syrup 
into  a  vessel  very  quickly  from  thf 
sediment.  When  refined  sugar  is  used 
for  making  svrup  it  need  'only  be 
melted  over  the  fire  in  a  quarter,  or/ 
at  most,  one-third  its  weight  of  water; 
aad  as  this  evaporates,  the  syrup  must 
be  taken  up  with  a  large  slice,  and  let 
to  fall  again,  upon  which,  if  it  forms 
a  broad  sheet  as  it  falls,  it  is  said  to  be 
boiled  to  **  a  candy  height."  If  it  has 
not  been  boiled  quite  so  far,  or  the 
water  has  been  in  greater  quantity,  the 
sheet  is  formed  but  imperfectly,  and 
the  syrup  is  said  to  be  at  a  **weak 
candy  height."  If  in  shaking  the 
slice  of  syrup  when  in  this  state,  it 
runs  over  in  the  form  of  the  feathers 
of  a  quill,  or  drops  like  pearls  into 
water,  falling  to  the  bottom  in  solid 
and  brittle  globules,  it  is  said  to  be  at 
a  **full  candy  height ;"  and  if  in  that 
state  it  is  stirred  till  cold  it  forms  a  dry 
powdery  mass.  For  adding  to  pre- 
served fhiits,  the  syrup  is  boiled  to  a 
weak  candy  height^  and  poured  hot 
upon  the  fruit ;  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
of  course;  weakens  the  syrup,  which 
must,  therefore,  the  next  day  be  poured 
off  the  fruit  and  re-boiled  to  the  weak 
candy  height,   and   then   poured  on 
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again  ;  this  must  be  re[>eated  a^in 
and  again  if  the  fruit  is  very  juicy. 
To  preserve  fruits  for  candying  or 
drying,  the  syrup  must  be  used  of  the 
full  candy  height,  and  half  cold  ;  and 
it  should  be  boiled  up  again  as  above 
if  the  fruit  is  extremely  juicy,  until  it 
is  supposed  that  the  syrup  is  no  longer 
weakened,  when  the  fruit  is  taken  out 
and  drained. 

1544.  To  Candy  any  Sort  of  Fruit. 

When  finished  in  the  syrup,  put  a 
layer  of  the  fruit  into  a  new  sieve,  and 
dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water,  to  take 
off  the  syrup  that  hangs  about  it ; 
then  put  it  on  a  napkin  before  the  fire 
to  drain,  and  do  some  more  in  the 
sieve.  Have  ready  sifted  double-refined 
sugar,  which  sift  over  the  fruit  on  all 
sides  till  quite  white.  Set  it  in  a  single 
layer  on  sieves  in  a  lightly  warm  oven, 
and  turn  it  two  or  three  times.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  cold  till  dry. 
Watch  it  carefully,  and  it  will  have  a 
beautiful  appearance.  When  any 
sweetmeats  are  directed  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  or  in  a  stove,  it  will  be  best  in 
private  families  where  there  is  not  a 
regular  stove  for  the  purpose,  to  put 
them  in  tlie  sun  on  flagstones,  which 
reflect  the  heat,  and  place  a  garden 
glass  over  them  to  keep  insects  off;  or, 
if  put  into  an  oven,  to  take  care  not  to 
let  it  be  too  warm,  and  watch  that 
they  are  done  properly  and  slowly. 

1345.  To  Keep  Preserves  and 
Sweetmeats, 

They  should  be  protected  carefully 
from  the  changes  in  the  outer  air,  and 
in  a  very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have 
a  very  small  proportion  of  sugar,  a 
warm  place  does  not  hurt ;  but  when 
not  properly  boiled — that  is,  long 
enough,  but  not  sufficiently  quick — 
heat  makes  them  ferment,  and  damp 
causes  them  to  grow  mouldy.  They 
should  be  looked  at  two  or  three  times 
in  the  first  two  months,  that  they  may 
be  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to 
keep.  To  make  quite  sure  of  their 
keeping  well,  or  to  send  abroad, 
while  they  are  boiling  and  before  they 
are  finished  pour  in  a  wine-glass  of  brandy 


toeach  quart  of  preserves,  and  give  them 
one  boil,  then  pour  the  preserves  into 
a  jug  before  putting  them  in  pots. 

1346.  In  Tying  Down  Preserves, 
The  great  point  is  to  exclude  the  air, 
though,  somewhat  paradoxically,  they 
do  not  keep  well  in  closets  which  are 
too  closely  shut  up,  apparently  from 
the  encouragement  which  it  affords  to 
the  growth  of  mould.  This  exclusion 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, for  bladder,  though  apparently 
air-tight,  is  not  really  so,  and  especially 
as  generally  applied — that  is,  quite 
fresh,  and  not  half  soaked.  Paper 
smeared  with  white  of  egg  is  much 
more  secure  than  the  above  material, 
and  answers  well  enough  for  all 
common  preserves.  In  order  to  secure 
these  articles  with  as  much  certainty 
as  possible,  proceed  in  any  of  the 
annexed  modes — the  second  being  the 
best. 

First  Plan. 

The  old-fashioned  method  is  to  cut 
a  piece  of  writing-paper  exactly  the 
size  of  the  jar,  soak  it  in  brandy,  then 
lay  it  smoothly  on  the  top  of  the  pre- 
serve, and  tie  down  over  the  neck  with 
I  bladder.  This  answers  very  well  if 
j  the  bladder  is  soaked  in  water  for  two 
days,  and  its  internal  or  smooth  surface 
is  placed  inwards. 

Second  Plan. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  round  of 
paper  in  brandy,  dip  it  in  white  of 
^G&  \  or  omit  it  altogether,  and  press 
down  carefully  over  the  jar  a  piece  of 
silver  paper,  well  smeared  with  white 
^^  CS?«  cutting  the  paper  an  inch 
larger  than  the  jar,  and  pressing  it  well 
down  the  sides  with  the  fingers.  This 
is  very  effectual  and  clean. 

Third  Plan. 

Melt  some  fresh  mutton -suet,  and 
when  nearly  setting,  pour  it  over  the 
preserve,  until  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  taking  care  not 
to  grease  the  edge  of  the  jar.  When 
cold,  tie  down  either  with  brown 
paper  or  bladder,  or  with  the  egged- 
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paper,  as  described  in  the  two  previous 
plans. 

Fourth  Plan. 

In  bottled  fruits,  &c,  bladder,  well 
soaked,  is  the  best  covering ;  and 
when  extra  precaution  is  required, 
after  it  is  quite  dry,  dip  the  whole  of 
the  bladder,  and  beyond  its  edge,  in 
melted  resin  and  bees-wax,  prepared 
as  follows  : — Bees-wax,  \  lb.  ;  com- 
mon resin,  i  lb.  ;  red  lead;  I  oz.  ; 
melt  the  two  first  together,  then  stir  in 
the  lead,  and  continue  stirring  till  it 
begins  to  get  thick  from  cooling  ;  then 
dip  the  bottles,  turning  them  up 
quick. 

1347.  To  Preserve  Rhubarb. 

To  every  twelve  pounds  of  fruit, 
peeled  and  cut  as  for  tarts,  put  the 
same  weight  of  lump  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds  blanched 
and  pounded,  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  the  peel  chopped  fine.  After 
putting  the  sugar  to  the  rhubarb  let  it 
stand  through  the  night,  then  boil  it ; 
when  it  begins  to  thicken  add  the  other 
ingredients,  together  with  a  wine-glass 
and  a  half  of  pale  French  brandy.  A 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  is  thought  by 
some  people  to  be  an  improvement. 

1348W  To   Preserve  Strawberries. 

To  one  pound  of  fruit  add  three- 
quarten  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  pound 
it  fine  and  strew  it  over  the  fruit,  and 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  set 
it  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved ;  take  it  off  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold  ;  make  it  hot  three  or  four  times, 
leaving  it  to  get  cold  each  time ;  when 
the  syrup  is  quite  clear,  put  the  whole 
into  jars  or  glasses. 

1349.  Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  the  fruit,  and  add  three 
quarters  of  the  weight  of  sugar  ;  put 
the  former  into  a  preserving-pan,  boil 
and  break  it,  stir  constantly,  and  let  it 
boil  very  quickly  ;  when  the  juice  has 
btjiled  an  hour,  add  the  sugar,  and 
simmer  half  an  hour.  In  this  way 
the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  colour 


and  flavour  to  that  which  is  made  by 
putting  the  sugar  in  at  first 

135a  Gooseberry  Jam  (Three 

Sorts). 

For  common  red  janiy  put  twelve 
pound  of  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
gathered  dry  and  ripe,  and  picked 
clean,  into  a  preservmg-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  currant  juice.  Let  them  boil, 
and  beat  them  with  a  wooden  spoon 
till  they  break  ;  then  add  six  pounds  of 
Lisbon  or  lump  sugar,  ana  simmer 
slowly  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
Gooseberries  require  long  boiling,  but 
make  a  good  and  cheap  jam,  which 
generally  keeps  well,  and  answers  for 
children's  use. — In  making  green  goose- 
berry jam^  it  is  usual  to  add  a  little 
spinach  juice  instead  of  the  currant 
juice,  and  to  use  a  double  portion  of 
white  sugar.  (Excellent  for  puddings 
at  all  times.) — In  whiU gooseberry  janty 
the  finest  ripe  white  gooseberries  must 
be  gathered  and  picked,  the  fruit  put 
into  a  jar,  in  a  pan  of  water  over  the 
fire  till  they  break,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  preserving-pan,  with  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  gooseberries  ;  they  will  require  half 
an  hour's  boiling  before  the  sugar  is 
added  to  reduce  them  to  jam. 

135 1.  Red  or  White  Currant  Jam. 

Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe,  pick  it 
clean  from  the  stalks,  bruise  it,  and  to 
every  pound  put  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  ;  stir  it  well,  and 
boil  half  an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar, 
boil  and  skim. 

1352.  Black  Currant  Jam. 
To  every  pound  of  black  currants 
add  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar,  made  into  a  syrup 
with  half  a  pint  of  water ;  boil  the 
fruit  half  an  hour  before  adding  the 
syrup,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  whole- 
some, and  delicious  jams  that  can  be 
made. — Or,  this  preserve  may  be  im- 
proved by  adding  to  four  pounds  of 
black  currants  one  pound  of  white  and 
one  pound  of  red  currants,  and  then 
proceeding  to  boil,  without  water,  and 
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adding  the  sugar  in  the  proportion  fixed 
above. 

1353'  Green  Currant  Jam. 
Weigh  equal  proportions  of  unripe 
red  currants  and  sugar,  set  the  fruit 
over  the  fire,  at  some  distance,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  sugar,  breaking  the 
fruit  a  little  that  the  juice  may  prevent 
it  burning  ;  stir  it  continually,  and  let 
it  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar, 
and  boil  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer. 

1354.  Blackberry  Jam. 

The  common  blackberry  (growing 
wild  in  great  plenty  in  most  parts  of 
England)  requires  to  be  gathered  ripe 
and  dry,  to  be  carefully  picked,  boiled 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  half  the 
weight  of  moist  sugar  added  and 
boiled  up  again  for  ten  minutes.  It 
is  a  most  wholesome  preserve  for 
children. 

1355.  Mixed  Plum  Jam. 

Take  apricots,  greengages,  or  any 
kind  of  plums,  divide  them,  take  out 
the  stones,  simmer  over  the  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  then  add  half  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  in  loaf  sugar  and  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  To  this  jam 
cherries,  apples,  or  any  other  common 
fruit  may  be  added. 

1356.  Mixed  Preserve  for  Children. 

Take  raspberries,  red  currants  and 
white  currants,  in  any  quantities  which 
are  left,  or  goo^berries  and  black 
currants  in  equal  quantities  ;  boil  them 
together  for  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour,  according  to  their  weight ; 
then  common  moist  sugar,  dried  and 
heated  before  the  fire,  must  be  added 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 

Eound  to  each  pound  ot  fruit,  and 
oiled  five  minutes  longer. 

1357.  Carrot  Jam. 

Boil  some  carrots  till  quite  tender, 
and  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  To  one 
pound  of  the  pulp  add  three> quarters  of 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  ;  boil  it  to  a  jam, 
and  when  nearly  cold  add  the  juice  and 


grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  essence  of  cloves  or  nut- 
megs. This  jam  is  not  very  good,  as 
compared  with  some  others,  but  for 
children  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
very  wholesome. 

1358.  Greengage  Jam. 

Peel  the  fruit  and  divide,  take  out 
the  stones  and  blanch  the  kernels  if 
you  wish  them  added  to  the  jam. 
Boil  the  broken  stones  and  parings  in 
a  little  water  till  the  water  is  half  re- 
duced, and  add  a  little  spinach  juice  to 
colour  it ;  then  strain  it  and  put  in  the 
preserving -pan  with  the  fruit.  Simmer 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  equal 
weight  of  sugar,  boil  and  skim  for 
twenty  minutes  longer. 

1359.  Preserved  Greengages. 

Select  greengages  full  grown,  but 
not  the  least  ripe  ;  prick  them  with  a 
fork  to  the  stone  four  or  five  times,  and 
as  soon  as  pricked  put  them  in  water 
in  a  preserving-pan  ;  when  they  are 
all  done,  put  them  over  a  slow  fire 
to  simmer  very  gently,  so  as  to  make 
them  tender  without  breaking;  try  them 
with  a  fork,  and  when  tender  to  the 
stone  put  them  in  cold  water,  and,  as 
some  will  get  soft  before  others,  they 
must  be  watched  carefiilly.  Let  them 
lie  in  water  a  day  and  a  night ;  strain 
them,  and  when  well  drained,  put 
them  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour 
over  some  boiling  hot  clarified  sugar, 
sufficient  to  well  cover  them  (see  par. 
1343).  Put  a  paper  over  them,  the 
next  day  pour  off  the  syrup  and 
boil  it ;  if  three  quarts,  or  there- 
abouts, boil  for  ten  minutes ;  then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  again  lay 
the  paper  over  them.  Boil  the  syrup 
everv  other  day  in  the  same  manner, 
until  it  is  about  the  consistence  of 
cream  (in  five  or  six  times  boiling).  If 
the  syrup  shrinks,  so  as  not  to  keep 
the  fruit  well  covered,  add  a  fresh 
supply.  While  boiling  the  syrup  the 
thitd  time,  put  the  greengages  in,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  a  short 
time,  which  will  bring  them  green ; 
and  the  last  time  of  boiling  the  syrup 
also  let  them  simmer  a  little  in  it. 
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1360.  To  Preserve  Greengages 

Whole. 

Prick  them  all  over  with  a  pin,  then 
put  them  in  scalding  water,  let  them 
simmer,  and  strain  them ;  take  their 
weight  in  sugar;  put  the  sugar  into 
the  preserving  pan  with  a  quarter  of 
its  bulk  of  water,  let  it  boil  well,  and 
skim  very  clear ;  put  in  the  plums,  let 
them  boU  up  once,  take  them  off,  and 
set  them  by  till  next  day ;  then  take 
them  out  one  by  one  from  the  syrup, 
boil  it,  and  skim  very  clear  ;  put  (n  the 
plums,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently 
for  twenty  minutes ;  take  them  off  as 
before,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold, 
then  put  them  into  the  jars,  tying 
them  up  very  close. 

1361.  Green  Apricots. 

Take  those  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
simmer  in  water  till  tender ;  then  put 
them  in  cold  water,  and  next  day 
drain,  and  proceed  as  with  green- 
gages (see  par.  1359). 

1362.  To     Preserve     Apricots 
Whole. 

Take  ripe  apricots,  slit  them  at  the 
top,  and  with  a  smsill  stick  put  in  at 
the  stalk  end,  force  out  the  stone,  then 
peel  them,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
in  a  preserving-pan  with  water  till 
tender,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
break.  Put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
the  next  day  drain  them  on  a  coarse 
sieve  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  then  put 
them  on  a  fiat  earthen  pan  so  as  not 
to  lay  them  one  on  the  other  more  than 
can  be  helped;  proceed  as  with  the 
greengages  (see  par.  1359). 

Another  Receipt. 

Take  the  largest  and  cleanest  apri- 
cots to  be  got.  Pick  out  the  stones 
with  a  silver  skewer,  or  slit  them  down 
the  sides  with  a  silver  knife.  Take 
nearly  their  weight  in  good  lump 
sugar;  dip  each  lump  in  water,  and 
put  over*  the  fire ;  let  it  just  boil, 
skim,  and  put  by  till  cold.  Then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit  in  the  preserving- 
pan,  warm  very  gently,  and  only  allow 
them  to  simmer ;  then  put  them  by 


till  next  day,  and  warm  them  agam, 
continuing  this  tQl  they  look  clear. 
Then  take  the  fruit  from  the  syrup. 
The  latter  must  now  be  well  boiled  and 
skimmed,  and  when  cold  poured  over 
the  fruit. 

1363.  To  Preserve  Cucumbers. 

Select  small  cucumbers,  or  larger 
ones  as  green  and  free  from  seeds  as 
possible,  put  them  into  strong  salt  arid 
water  in  a  narrow-mouthed  jar,  with  a 
cabbage  leaf  to  keep  them  down.  Tie 
a  paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  a 
warm  place  till  mellow.  Wash  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  in  fresh  water 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  fresh  leaf  over 
them;  cover  close,  and  do  not  let 
them  boil ;  if  they  are  not  a  fine  green 
change  the  water,  and  again  make 
them  hot  and  cover  them  as  before. 
When  they  are  of  a  good  men,  take 
them  off;  let  them  stand  till  cold.  Cut 
the  large  cucumbers  in  quarters,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  soft  part,  put  them 
all  into  cold  water  for  two  .  days, 
changing  it  twice  each  day  to  take  out 
the  salt.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  water  ; 
skim,  and  when  clear,  add  the  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  raw  ginger 
with  the  outside  scraped  off.  When 
the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off, 
and  when  cold  put  in  the  cucumbers, 
having  wiped  them  dry.  Boil  the 
syrup  once  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  re- 
peating this  three  times  (see  par.  1343), 
and  strengthen  it,  for  the  danger  of 
spoiling  is  at  first.  The  syrup  must 
be  quite  cold  when  it  is  put  to  the 
cucumbers. 

1364.    To    Preserve  Siberian  or 
American  Crabs. 

To  one  pound  of  crabs  take  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  syrup  from  com- 
mon apples.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
it ;  let  it  boil,  and  skim  clear ;  then 
prick  the  crabs,  and  put  them  into 
the  syrup.  Let  them  boil  gently,  till 
a  straw  will  run  through  them.  Put 
them  into  pots,  and  cover  well  with 
syrup, 
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1365.  To  Preserve  Strawberries 
Whole. 

Take  the  weight  in  double  refined 
sugar,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water  to  each  pound,  and  boil  to  a 
thick  syrup.  When  cold  put  in  the 
strawbopries,  and  let  them  stand  a 
night  Drain  them,  and  boil  the  syrup 
up  again  three  times,  which  will 
thicken  it.  Put  the  strawberries  in  cold. 
Put  them  in  glasses,  over  which  tie 
paper,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cold 
place. 

1366.  Preserved    Grapes    in 
Bunches. 

Take  out  the  stones  from  the  grapes 
with  a  pin,  breaking  them  as  little  as 
possible ;  boil  some  clarified  sugar 
nearly  to  **  candy  height "  (see  par. 
1343) ;  then  put  in  sufficient  grapes  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  preserving- 
pan,  without  laying  them  on  each 
other,  and  boil  for  five  minutes  merely 
to  extract  all  the  juice ;  lay  them  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them  ;  cover  with  paper,  and  the  next 
day  boil  the  syrup,  skimming  it  well 
for  five  minutes ;  put  in  the  grapes,  let 
them  boil  a  minute  or  two  ;  put  them 
in  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them, 
after  which  tie  down. 

1367.  To  Preserve  Pine -apples. 

Gather  the  pines  with  small  tops,  or 
if  foreign  fruit  select  in  the  same  way ; 
then  with  a  sharp  knife  take  out  the 
little  prickly  leaves  between  each 
flake,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
near  the  top  ;  put  them  into  salt  and 
water  a  little  warm,  to  make  them 
turn  yellow,  which  will  be  in  about 
twenty-four  hours;  then  place  them 
on  a  slow  fire  in  water  and  lemon- 
juice,  composed  of  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter;  do  not 
keep  them  too  long  on  the  fire,  for 
fear  of  losing  the  top  ;  when  they  are 
done  put  them  in  cold  water ;  then 
take  them  out  and  let  them  be 
thoroughly  dried';  put  a  good  rich 
syrup  to  them,  which  must  be  changed 
for  fresh  syrup  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards (see  par.  1343).  This  is  a  West 
India  receipt. 


1368.  Quinces  Preserved  Whole. 

Pare  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  the  parings  at  the  top,  then  nil  it 
with  hard  water,  cover  it  close,  set  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  till  they  turn  reddish; 
let  them  stand  till  cold,  put  them  into 
a  clear  thick  syrup,  boil  theQti  a  few 
minutes ;  set  them  on  one  side  till 
quite  cold,  boil  them  again  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  next  day  boil 
them  till  they  look  clear ;  if  the  syrup 
is  not  thick  enough,  boil  it  more; 
when  cold,  put  brandied  paper  over 
them.  The  quinces  may  be  halved  or 
quartered. 

1369.  To     Preserve    Melon   like 

Ginger. 

When  the  melon  is  nearly  ripe,  pare 
it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  ginger ;  cover  it  with  salt- 
water, changing  it  every  day  for  three 
days ;  then  put  it  in  clear  spring  water, 
changing  it  twice  a  day  for  three  dajr's. 
Then  make  a  thin  syrup,  and  boil  it 
together  with  the  melon  once  every 
day  for  three  times.  Next  make  a 
thick  syrup,  adding  the  rind  of  one  or 
more  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  melon,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and 
the  juice  squeezed  in.  Then  add  some 
best  white  ginger,  with  the  outside  cut 
off,  so  as  to  make  the  syrup  strong  of 
the  ginger.  This  should  be  boUed, 
and  when  cold  put  to  the  melon. 

1370.  To   Prepare   Barberries  for 

Tartlets. 

Pick  barberries  that  have  no  stones 
from  the  stalks,  and  to  every  pound 
add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  01 4ump 
sugar ;  put  the  fruit  into  a  stone  jar, 
and  either  set  it  on  a  hot  hearth  or  in 
a  saucepan  of  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ;  put  them 
and  the  sugar  into  a  preserving-pan, 
and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes. 
Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

1 37 1.  To  Preserve  Damsons  and 

Wine-sours. 

Fill  a  jar  with  the  plums  and  place 
it  over  the  fire  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  remain  tUl  the  plums 
are  perfectly  tender,   but   unbroken. 
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then  remove  it.  Make  a  syrup  of  a 
■  pound  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  fruit,  boil  and  skim  it 
well,  then  pour  it  boiling  over  the 
fruit ;  let  it  remain  five  or  six  days, 
then  reboil  the  syrup,  adding  to  each 
pint  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more  sugar, 
rour  it  again  boiling  over  the  fruit,  and 
let  it  stand  a  day  before  it  is  covered. 

1372.  Damson  Cheese. 

Gather  the  fruit  when  full  ripe,  and 
to  every  peck  of  damsons  allow  four 
pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Set  the  fruit 
in  an  oven  and  let  it  remain  until  soft ; 
when  cold,  rub  it  through  a  colander 
or  coarse  hair-sieve ;  then  put  it  into 
a  preserving- pan,  and  boil  it  quickly 
half  an  hour;  after  which  add  the 
sugar  and  kernels,  and  boil  together 
half  an  hour  longer,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Wet  the  moulds  with  brandy 
or  vinegar.  When  cold,  put  the 
cheese  into  them.  Put  on  a  paper 
dipped  in  vinegar,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place,  or  close  them  according  to 
the  second  plan  in  par.  1346. 

1373.  Mussel-plum  Cheese. 

Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  bake 
it  in  *  stone  jar,  remove  the  stones, 
and  take  out  the  kernels  to  put  in. 
Pour  half  the  juice  on  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  good  Lisbon  sugar ;  when 
melted  and  simmered  a  few  minutes, 
skim  it,  and  add  the  fruit.  Keep  it 
doing  very  gently  till  the  juice  is  much 
evaporated,  taking  care  to  stir  it  con- 
stantly, lest  it  bum.  Pour  it  into 
small  moulds,  pattypans,  or  saucers. 
The  remaining  juice  may  serve  to 
colour  cream,  or  be  added  to  a  pie. 

1374.  Apricot  Cheese. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  i)ared 
frait  and  sugar,  wet  the  latter  a  very 
little,  and  let  it  boil  quickly,  or  the 
colour  wiU  be  spoiled  ;  blanch  the 
kernels,  and  add  to  it.  Twenty  or 
thirty  minuses  will  boil  it.  Put  it  in 
small  pots  or  cups -half  filled. 

1375.  Apple  Marmalade. 

Pare  seven  pounds  of  apples,  put 
them  on  to  stew  in  a  preserving-pan 


with  a  pint  of  water ;  when  they  are 
all  dissolved  rub  them  through  a 
strainer;  add  the  same  weight  of  sugar 
as  of  apples  and  the  grated  peel  of  four 
lemons,  boil  nearly  an  hour,  stirring 
it  all  the  time^  then  add  three  ounces  of 
essence  of  ginger  ten  minutes  before 
taking  it  off  the  fire.  Wet  some 
shapes  with  any  spirit  and  fill  them. 
This  is  very  useful  throughout  the  winter. 

1376.  Barbeny  Marmalade. 
The  barberries  must  be  washed, 
stoiied,  and  boiled  in  cold  water  till 
tender,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Then  prepare  a  S3niip,  of  a  pint 
of  water  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  barberries. 
When  the  syrup  is  quite  sliflf,  boil  the 
barberries  again  till  they  become  a 
jam,  then  add  them  to  the  syrup  and 
stir  altogether  over  the  fire,  simmering 
it  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tum  it 
out  into  pots. 

1377-  Transparent    Orange 
Marmalade. 

Take  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut 
them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp 
and  add  to  it  a  small  proportion  of  the 

Eulp  of  China  oranges.  Put  it  into  a 
asin,  and  pick  the  skins  and  seeds 
out ;  put  the  peels  into  a  little  salt 
and  water,  and  let  them  stand  all 
night,  then  boil  them  in  a  good  deal  of 
spring  water  till  they  are  tender,  cut 
them  in  very  thin  slices  and  put  them 
to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of  mar- 
malade put  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
double  refined  sugar,  beaten  fine.  Boil 
them  gently  together  for  twenty 
minutes ;  if  it  is  not  clear  and  trans- 
parent, boil  it  five  or  six  minutes 
longer ;  keep  stirring  it  gently  all  the 
time,  and  take  care  not  to  break  the 
slices ;  when  cold  put  it  into  jelly- 
glares  or  preserving-pots. 

1378.  Orange  Marmalade. 

Cut  the  oranges  very  thin,  and  to 
every  pound  of  fruit  put  a  pint  of 
spring  water,  then  boil  it  gently  for 
three  or  four  hours.  When  quite  soft 
add  one   pound   and  a  halt  of  loaf 
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sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and  boil 
it  an  hour. 

Another  Receipt  (generally  pre- 
ferred). ' 

Procure  two  dozen  Seville  oranges, 
eight  China  oranges,  and  four  lemons ; 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  cover  with 
water,  and  boil  them  gently  for  two 
hours  (or  longer,  if  not  quite  tender), 
keeping  them  under  the  surface  by  a 
plate  laid  on  them  ;  then  open  them, 
take  out  the  seed,  cut  the  peel  and 
pulp  together  into  very  thin  strips; 
and  for  every  pound  of  fruit  add  two 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  half  a  pint 
of  the  water  in  which  the  oranges  were 
boiled ;  boil  altogether  in  the  stew- 
pan  for  half  an  hour,  and  pour  the 
marmalade  while  hot  into  the  jars. 

1379.  Quince  Marmalade. 

Pare  and  core  the  quinces,  put  them 
into  water  as  they  are  cored,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  blacking ;  boil  them 
till  tender;  take  their  weight  in  sugar; 
beat,  and  break  the  quinces  with  the 
back  of  a  spoon,  and  put  in  the  sugar, 
and  let  them  boil  fast,  uncovered,  till 
they  slide  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pan. 

1380.  Foreign  Pine -apple 

Marmalade. 

Take  the  largest,  ripest,  and  most 
perfect  pine-apples  imported ;  pare 
them,  and  cut  out  whatever  blemishes 
are  to  be  found.  Weigh  each  pine- 
apple, balancing  the  other  scale  with 
an  equal  weight  of  the  best  double- 
refined  sugar,  broken  into  large  lumps. 
The  white  sugar  that  is  now  sold  ready- 
powdered,  is  generally  so  much  adul- 
terated with  nnely  pulverized  starch, 
as  to  have  very  little  strength  or  sweet- 
ness, and  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  sweet- 
meats, as,  when  made  with  it,  they 
will  not  keep.  Grate  the  pine-apples 
on  a  large  dish,  using  a  large  coarse 
grater,  and  omitting  the  hard  pore  that 
goes  down  the  centre  of  each.  Put 
the  grated  pine-apple  and  the  sugar 
into  a  preserving-kettle,  mixing  them 
thoroughly.  Set  it  over  a  moderate 
and  very  clear  fire,  and  boil  and  skim 
it  well,   stirring    it  after   skimming. 


After  the  scum  has  ceased  to  appear, 
stir  the  marmalade  frequently  till  it  is 
done,  which  will  generally  be  in  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it 
has  come  to  a  boil.  But  if  it  is  not 
smooth,  clear,  and  bright  in  that 
time,  continue  the  boili%  till  it  is. 
Put  it  warm  into  tumblers,  or  broad- 
mouthed  glass  jars.  Lay  inside  the 
top  of  each  doubled  white  tissue-p>aper, 
cut  exactly  to  fit,  and  press  it  down 
lightly  with  the  finger  round  the  edge, 
so  as  to  cover  smoothly  the  surface 
of  the  marmalade.  Lastly,  tie  down 
according  to  par.  1346,  and  set  them 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  This  is  a  very 
delicious  preparation  of  pine-apple. 

1 38 1.  To  Dry  Jargonel  Pears. 

Pare  them  very  thin,  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  simmer  in  a  thin 
S3rrup ;  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two,  then 
make  the  syrup  richer,  and  simmer 
again.  Repeat  this  till  they  are  clear, 
then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun, 
or  in  a  cool  oven  for  a  short  time. 
They  may  be  kept  in  the  syrup  and 
dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them 
more  moist  and  rich. 

Another  Way. 

Take  some  pears  not  quite  ripe,  pare 
them,  and  set  them  over  the  fiie  in 
cold  water.  Let  them  stew  till  tender ; 
lift  them  gently  out,  and  put  them 
into  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  drain  on  a  sieve  into  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of 
water  for  every  fifty  pears ;  pot  the 
fruit,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours.  The 
pears  must  then  be  taken  out  and 
suspended  in  a  slow  oven,  with  the 
large  end  down,  for  twelve  hours. 
Clari^  the  syrup  in  which  the  fruit 
has  stood,  and  boil  it ;  when  quite 
cool,  the  pears  must  again  remain  in 
the  syrup,  and  be  transferred  to  the 
oven  for  the  same  time  as  before. 
Boil  the  syrup,  and  continue  the  process 
till  the  pears  are  perfectly  dry. 

1382.  To  Dry  Siberian  Crabs  for 

Dessert. 

Prick  the  crabs  full  of  holes,  fill 
three  or  four  jars  with  them,  then  put 
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them  in  the  oven  till  tender.  Sift  a 
quantity  of  lump  sugar  pounded.  Dip 
the  crabs  in  the  sugar,  lay  the  stalks 
upwards  on  paper,  and  dry  in  a  very 
cool  oven ;  dip  m  the  sugar  again  and 
again,  and  diy  them  between  whiles, 
and  afterwards  as  long  as  is  necessary. 
They  must  be  laid  m  Ae  hastener,  or 
some  very  warm  place  to  dry, 

1383.  To  Dry  CherAes  with 

Sugar. 

To  every  four  j^unds  of  fruit  stoned, 
weigh  one  pound  of  powdered  lump 
sugar ;  put  the  fruit  and  sugar  into  a 
preserving-pan;  boil  very  gently  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  put 
them  by  in  a  basin  with  their  own 
liquor  till  cold  ;  drain  them  from  the 
syrup,  and  lay  them  singly  to  dry  on 
dishes  moderately  heated ;  let  them 
remain  in  the  oven  till  they  look  dry 
at  the  top,  then  take  them  out,  and 
in  a  week  turn  them  on  to  clean  dishes, 
and  put  them  once  more  into  the 
oven  as  above.  Take  them  out,  and 
put  them  into  a  jar,  which  must  be 
kept  covered  as  for  other  preserves. 

1384.  To  Dry  Qooteberries. 

To  seven  pounds  of  red  gooseberries 
add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powdered 
sugar,  which  must  be  strewed  over 
them  in  the  preserving-pan.  Let 
them  remain  at  a  good  height  over  a 
slow  fire  till  they  begin  to  break,  then 
remove  them.  Repeat  this  process 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  take  the 
gooseberries  from  the  syrup,  and 
spread  them  out  on  sieves  near  the 
fire  to  dry.  This  syrup  may  be  used 
for  other  preserves.  When  the  goose- 
berries are  quite  dry,  store  them  in  tin 
boxes  or  layers  of  paper. 

1385.  To  Dry  Barberries  in 

Bunches. 
Have  readv  bits  of  flat  white  wood, 
three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  Tie  the  stalks  of  the  fruit 
on  the  stick  from  within  an  inch  of 
one  end  to  beyond  the  other,  so  as 
to  make  them  look  handsome.  Simmer 
them  in  some  syrup  two  successive 
days,  covering  them  each  time  with  it 


when  cold.  When  they  look  clear, 
they  are  simmered  enough.  The  third 
day,  do  them  like  other  candied  fruit. 

1386.  Strawberry^  Raspberry,  Red 
Currant,  or  Currant  and  Rasp- 
berry Jelly. 

Put  the  fruit  into  an  earthen  pan» 
squeeze  them  well  with  a  new  wooden 
spoon ;  mix  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
in  large  lumps,  with  the  fruit,  and  let 
them  infuse  tor  an  hour,  that  the  sugar 
may  draw  out  the  juice ;  next  pour  on 
a  little  water.  If  the  strawberries  are 
too  ripe,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two 
lemons ;  put  all  this  into  a  jelly-bag 
nearly  new;  mix  some  melted  isin- 
glass with  the  juice,  but  the  whole 
must  be  very  cola.  The  proportion  of 
isinglass  before  melting  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  pounds 
of  fruit 

1387.  Red  or  White  Currant  Jelly, 

made  by  Boiling. 

Wlien  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  gather 
it  on  a  dry  day  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  nicely 
picked  put  it  in  a  jar,  and  cover  it 
down  very  close;  set  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan  about  three  parts  filled  with 
cold  water,  put  it  on  a  gentle  fire,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  about  half  an  hour  ; 
take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
the  contents  of  the  iar  into  a  jelly* 
bag  ;  pass  the  juice  through  a  second 
time,  do  not  squeeze  the  bag  ;  to  each 
pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  good  lump  sugar  in  lai^ge  lumps ; 
when  it  is  dissolved,  put  it  into  a 
preserving-pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
boil  gently,  stirring  and  skimming  it 
the  whole  time  till  no  more  scum  rises, 
f.  e.  about  twenty  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  perfectly  dear  and  fine ;  pour 
while  ivarm  into  pots,  and,  when  cold, 
cover  them  with  paper  wetted  in 
brandy,  and  tie  down,  as  in  par.  1346. 

1388.  Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Boil  the  fruit  till  the  iuice  flgws^ 
then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
set  it  again  over  the  fire  for  twenty 
minutes ;  after  which  add  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
boil  me  whole  ten  minutes  longen 
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1389.  Gooseberry  Jelly. 

Take  the  fine  gooseberries,  not  too 
ripe,  of  any  colour ;  wash  and  drain 
them,  and  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
cold  water  to  every  quart  of  goose- 
berries. Place  them  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  till  the  whole  becomes  a  jam, 
then  strain  it  well  through  a  jelly-bag. 
Make  a  rich  syrup,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
the  liquor,  with  a  little  water  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  strained  fruit  have 
been  boiled.  When  the  syrup  is 
sufficiently  boiled,  add  it  to  the  juice, 
and  boil  them  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  pour  off. 

1390.  Raspberry  Jelly. 

Take  fresh,  nicely-picked  rasp- 
berries, and  simmer  over  the  fire  till 
the  juice  fiows,  then  strain,  and  weigh 
the  juice,  but  boU  it  for  ten  minutes 
before  adding  the  sugar,  which  must 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  and 
a  quarter  to  one  pound  of  juice ;  boil 
five  minutes  longer,  skim  i^  and  pour 
into  pots.  This  is  a  good  jelly  for 
flavouring  creams,  and  requires  no 
sugar  to  be  added  for  that  purpose. 

1391.  Blackberry  Jelly. 

This  preparation  of  the  blackberry 
is  more  agreeable  than  the  jam,  as  the 
seeds,  though  very  wholesome,  are 
not  agreeable  to  all.  It  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  currant  jelly  (see  par. 
1387) ;  but  the  fruit  is  so  sweet,  that 
it  only  requires  half  the  weight  of  the 
juice  in  sugar. 

1392.  Plum  Jelly. 

Take  only  those  plums  which  are 
perfectly  sound;  remove  the  stalks, 
and  put  them  into  large  stone  jars ; 
if  damsons,  make  an  incision  in  each ; 
cover  the  jars  with  bladder,  put  them 
in  deep  pans  of  water  over  the  fire, 
and  let  the  water  .boil  gently  for  three 
or  four  hours,  till  all  the  juice  has 
come  from  the  fruit ;  then  strain 
through  a  ielly-bag,  and  boil  with  an 
equal  weight  of  lump  sugar  (as  at  par. 
1389)9  taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly. 


1393.  Orange  Jelly. 

Strain  the  juice  from  two  dozen 
China  oranges  over  the  grated  rind 
of  one,  and  add  the  juice  of  four 
Seville  oranges.  Strain  the  juice 
through  a  jelly-bag,  and  add  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  lump  sugar 
to  one  pint  of  juice.  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water  with 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  till  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved.  Add  a  spoonful  at  a 
time  to  the  juice  as  it  boils  till  you 
perceive  it  stiffen,  then  pour  into  pots. 
There  is  so  little  gelatinous  quality  in 
the  juice  of  the  orange,  that  it  must  be 
aided  by  the  isinglass  to  form  the  jelly. 

1394.  Four- Fruit  Jelly. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  ripe  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  red 
cherries.  All  should  be  fully  ripe, 
and  the  cherries  must  be  stoned, 
taking  care  to  save  the  juice  that 
comes  from  them  in  stoning.  Add  it 
afterwards  to  the  rest.  Mix  the  fruit 
together,  and  put  it  in  a  linen  bag. 
Squeeze  it  well  into  a  tureen  plac«i 
beneath.  When  it  has  ceased  to  drip, 
measure  the  juice ;  and  to  every  pint, 
allow  a  pound  and  two  ounces  01  the 
best  double-refined  loaf  sugar,  in  large 
lumps.  Mix  together  the  juice  and 
the  sugar ;  put  them  into  an  enamelled 
preserving-pan ;  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour — skimming 
it  frequently.  Try  the  jelly  by  dipping 
out  a  spoonful,  and  holding  it  in  the 
open  air.  If  it  congeals  readily,  it  is 
sufficiently  done.  Put  the  jelly  warm 
into  wide-topped  glasses.  Cover  it 
with  double  tissue  paper,  which  must 
be  white,  and  cut  exactly  to  fit  the 
surface  of  the  jelly.  I^y  it  nicely  and 
smoothly  inside  the  top  of  the  glass, 
pressing  it  down  with  the  fingers  all 
round  the  edge.  Then  tie  down  with 
the  white-of-egg  paper,  as  at  par. 
1346  (second  plan). 

1395.  Medlar  Jelly. 

Take  medlars  when  they  are  quite 
ripe,  wash  them,  and  put  them  into 
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a  presenring-pan  with  as  much  water 
OS  will  cover  tliem  ;  let  them  simmer 
slowly  till  they  become  quite  a  pulp, 
then  strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
to  every  pint  of  liquor  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil 
it  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  quite  clear, 
and  put  it  into  preserving-pots  or 
moulos. 

1396.  Apple  Jelly. 
Take  codlin,  or  other  light-coloured 
apples,  pare  and  cut  them  in  thin 
slices  into  a  deep  saucepan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  just  cover  them ; 
boil  to  a  pulp,  and  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag;  weigh,  and  to  every  pound 
of  liquor  add  a  pound  of  lump  sugar 
powdered.  Boil  till  it  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  pan  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  rather  more ;  put  it  into  tea- 
cups or  moulds.  The  juice  of  a  large 
lemon  to  every  pound  of  sugar  is  an 
improvement ;  and  the  sugar  should 
be  made  hot  before  it  is  added  to  the 
juice. 

1397.  Synip  of  Lemons. 
Clarify  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar 

as  described  in  paragraph  1343  ;  then 
pour  into  the  syrup  (while  at  weak 
candy  height,  and  Doiling)  the  juice 
of  eighteen  good  lemons,  and  the 
peel  of  three  grated.  Let  it  boil 
toother  for  three  minutes,  strain  it 
through  a  lawn  sieve,  and  bottle  it 
When  cold,  Cork  it  down  tight,  to 
keep  for  use.  This  syrup  is  roidy  for 
lemonade,  punch,  ices,  jellies,  &c., 
without  any  trouble. 

1398.  Syrup  of  Oranges 

Is  made  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  foregoing,  substituting  oranges 
for  lemons. 

1399.  Economical  Syrup  of 
Oranges  or  Lemons. 

A  clarified  syrup  of  these  fruits  may 
be  made  with  the  white  peel  of 
oranges  or  lemons  after  the  outside 
rind  has  been  removed,  which  always, 
leaves  behind  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  essential  oil  and  the  bitter 
princiDle. 


1400.  Syrup  of  Mulberries,  Cur- 
rants, Strawberries,  or  Rasp- 
berries 

Is  made  in  the  same  way  as  for  jelly 
(par.  1386),  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound, 
of  fruit,  added  to  the  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  syrup.  The  fruit  is  first  boiled 
and  strained,  after  which  it  is  boiled 
up  for  ten  minutes  with  the  S)TUp, 
and  poured  while  warm  into  narrow^ 
necked  bottles,  which  are  to  be  corked, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

1401.  Apple,  Pear,  or  Pine-apple 

Syrup 
May  be  made  by  boili 
syrup  an  equal  quantity  o! 
cut  m  small  squares,  but 
broken.      The  syrup 


or 


flavour,  and  may  be 
leaving  the  apples,  &c., 
afterwards  be  used  as 
preserve. 


in  clarified 
either  fruit, 
not  washed 
extracts  the 
poured  off, 
which  may 
a    common 


Sub-Sect.  B.— BOTTLING. 

1402.  Remarks. 

There  are  now  several  methods 
adopted  for  preserving  fruits,  ripe  and 
unripe,  without  any,  or,  at  sdl  events, 
the  usual  proportions  of,  sugar.  They 
all  depend  upon  the  'exclusion  of  the 
air,  and  the  several  methods  are 
directed  to  that  end.  Much  depends 
upon  the  place  where  they  are  Kept ; 
and  if  this  is  not  dark,  cool,  and  dry, 
it  is  far  better  to  bury  them  in  garden 
mould,  or  sand  if  at  hand,  at  least 
a  foot  beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  head 
downwards,  and  then  to  dig  them  up 
when  wanted.  If  this  plan  is  adopted, 
the  place  should  be  protected  from 
much  rain,  as,  for  instance,  beneath 
an  evergreen,  or  son^e  similar  place. 
By  burning  a  match  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle,  atmospheric  air  is  excluded 
for  the  moment,  and  sulphurous  acid 
gas  substituted  for  it,  which  is  quickly 
condensed,  and  causes  a  slight  tendency 
to  a  vacuum.  The  bladder  used  for 
this  purpose  should  be  soaked  in  water 
for  forty-eight  hours. 
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1403.  To  Preserve  Fruit  for  Tarts, 

or  Family  Desserts. 

Cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and 
American  apples,  gather  when  ripe, 
and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that  will 
hold  a  pound ;  strew  over  each  jar  six 
ounces  of  good  loaf  sugar,  pounded ; 
cover  with  two  bladders  each,  sepa- 
rately tied  down ;  theu  set  the  jars  in 
a  large  stewpan  of  water  up  to  the 
neck,  and  let  it  boil  three  hours  gently. 
Keep  these  and  all  other  sorts  of  fruit 
finee  from  damp. 

1404.  To  Bottle  Rhubarb. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  as  for  tarts  ;  fill  the 
bottles  to  the  neck,  then  put  in  as 
much  water  as  they  will  hold.  Cork 
and  tie  them  over  with  a  double 
bladder,  and  let  them  remain  in  a 
cool  oven,  till  the  rhubarb  just  cracks. 

1405.  To  Bottle  Black  Currants. 

Top  and  tail  the  currants,  and  when 
the  bottles  are  filled,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  gin.  Keep  in  a  cool  and 
dry  place,  and  either  resin  the  corks, 
or  tie  them  over  with  bladders. 

1406.  To    Bottle    Gooseberries, 
Plums,  or  any  Fruit  for  Tarts. 

Fill  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  the 
fruit  and  as  much  cold  water  as  they 
will  hold,  and  cover  them  with  bladder ; 
then  put  them  into  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water,  first  wrapping  the  bottles  with 
cloths  or  hay-bands  to  prevent  their 
touching  ;  let  them  get  quite  hot,  but 
not  boil ;  leave  the  bottles  in  the  water 
until  it  is  quite  cold  again ;  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  And  when  the 
above  directions  are  attended  to,  the 
result  will  be  far  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  bottling  fruit,  especially 
with  stone-finit,  as  plums,  damsonsi, 
greengages,  &c. 


Sub-Sect.  C.  —  PRESERVING 
IN  SPIRIT  OR  WINE. 

1407.  Remarks. 

Very  little  preparation  is  required 
for  this  kind  of  oreserve,   the  fruit 


being  merely  covered  with  the  spirit  or 
wine,  with  or  without  sugar.  It  must, 
however,  be  carefiilly  corked  and  tied 
down  with  bladder,  or  the  spirit  will 
evaporate. 

1408.  To  Preserve  Apricots* 

Peaches,    and    Greengages    in 

Brandy. 

The  fruit  must  be  gathered  at  its 
full  size,  but  not  too  ripe ;  wipe  the 
fruit,  and  prick  it  full  ot  holes  with  a 
fine  needle ;  to  two  pounds  of  fruit 
put  one  pound  of  double  refined  sugar 
and  three  pints  of  water ;  when  it  boils 
put  in  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  gently  till 
tender,  keeping  the  fruit  under  water ; 
cover  it  dose  in  the  same  pan  one 
night,  just  give  it  a  boil  up  next  day, 
and  lay  the  fruit  on  a  dish  to  drain 
from  the  syrup ;  boil  the  syrup  nearly 
half  an  hour,  when  almost  cold  put 
the  fruit  in  glass  jars.  To  one  cup  of 
syrup  add  one  of  brandy  till  full. 

1409.  Brandied  Cherries. 

Weigh  the  finest  morellas,  having 
cut  off  half  the  stalk,  prick  them  with 
a  new  needle,  and  drop  them  into  a  jar 
orawide-mouthed  bottle ;  pound  three- 
quarters  of  their  weight  of  sugar  or 
white  candy  ;  strew  over,  fill  up  vnth 
brandy,  and  tie  a  bladder  over. 

1410.  To   Preserve   Strawberries 
in  Wine. 

Put  a  quantity  of  the  finest  large 
strawberries  into  a  gooseberry  bottle, 
and  strew  in  three  large  spoonfuls  of 
fine  sugar  ;  fill  up  with  Madeira  wine, 
or  fine  sherry. 

141 1.  Brandy  Grapes. 

For  this  purpose  the  grapes  should 
be  in  large  close  bunches,  and  quite 
ripe.  Remove  every  g^^pc  that  is  the 
least  shrivelled,  or  m  any  way  defec- 
tive; with  a  needle  prick  each  grape 
in  three  places;  have  ready  a  suffi- 
ciency of  double-refined  l<Mif  sugar, 
powdered  and  sifted  ;  put  some  of  the 
sugar  into  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  then 
put  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  cover  all 
thickly  with  sugar,  then  another  bunch, 
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then  more  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  jar 
is  nearly  full,  finishing  with  a  layer  of 
sugar;  then  fill  up  to  the  top  vKth  the 
best  white  brandy ;  cover  the  jars  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  set  them  away  ; 
they  must  not  go  over  the  fire ;  the 
grapes  should  be  of  the  best  quality^ 
either  white  or  purple. 


Sub-Sect.  D.—PRESERVINQ 
IN   ICE. 

1412.  Remarks. 

Ice  id  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
means  of  preserving  meats  and  fish  in 
a  fresh  state,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  salt.  In  paragraph  1434  it  will  be 
observed  that  ice  aids  that  process  in 
a  remarkable  manner  when  conducted 
in  warm  weather.  At  present  we  have 
to  consider  ice  as  a  means  of  keeping 
fish,  creams,  &a,  in  a  fresh  state. 

141 3.  The  Ice 

To  be  used  for  the  purpose  must  either 
be  obtained  in  the  winter  and  preserved 
in  an  ice-house  (for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  which  see  page  157),  or  it 
must  be  purchased  as  it  is  wanted. 
Most  pastrycooks  in  the  country  have 
an  ice-house,  and  retail  coarse  and 
dirty  ice,  which  serves  tolerably  well 
to  freeze  creams,  &c.,  but  not  for 
actually  putting  into  beverages,  such  as 
are  mentioned  at  page  418.     For  this 

Eurpose  the  ice  import^  by  the  Wen- 
am  Lake  Company  should  be  used 
(whose  London  offices  are  at  125, 
Strand) ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  purposes 
it  is  now  very  genenilly  adopted.  It 
may  not  generaDy  be  known,  tfiat  ice 
is  not  all  of  the  same  temperature; 
some  is  only  just  below  32  degrees, 
and  such  an  article  rapidly  thaws  on 
the  slightest  increase  of  heat,  and  it 
also  goes  a  very  little  way  in  freezing 
other  mixtures  when  in  contact  with 
it.  But  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  is 
obtained  from  a  source  where  the  ice 
is  frozen  at  a  very  low  temperature 
indeed,  and  much  of  it  will  indicate  as 
low  a  scale  as  12  or  15  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit     When  this  is  really  the 


case  it  is  better  worth  4d.  per  pound 
than  ice  at  32  degrees  is  2a.,  because 
it  will  go  more  than  twice  as  far.  The 
price  of  this  ice  is  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 
In  quantities  of  100  lb.   and 

upwards,  per  100  lb 5    ^ 

For  25  lb 2    o 

Less  than  25  lb.,  per  lb.        ...    o    2 

The  company's  vans  deliver  their  ice 
in  London,  or  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
country  by  the  ordinary  conveyances, 
packed  in  a  mat  or  blanket  for  2s. 
extra,  without  perceptible  waste. 

1414.  Refrigerator. 

In  order  to  keep  this  ice  for  some 
days,  the  company  sell  a  refrigerator 
or  portable  ice-chest,  which  is  a  very 
efficient  instrument,  though  not,  per- 
haps, quite  coming  up  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  its  proprietors.  By  its 
aid  those  who  have  not  ice-houses  may 
be  supplied  with  ice  in  London  at  sums 
varying,  according  to  the  quantity, 
from  4s.  to  I  OS.  6d.  per  week.  On 
the  next  page  is  a  sketch  of  the  refrige- 
rator, showing  its  sliding  and  perforated 
shelves  for  cooling  and  preserving 
wines,  fruits,  and  provisions,  without 
permitting  them  to  come  into  contact 
one  with  the  other,  {a)  and  (b)  are 
the  two  lids  of  the  refrigerator ;  (0) 
when  closed  renders  the  mterior  air- 
tight, and  being  constructed,  like  the 
sides  and  bottom,  with  a  substance 
impervious  to  caloric,  surrounds  the 
ice  and  all  the  contents  of  the  refrige* 
rator  with  a  non-conducting  medium, 
and  speedily  reduces  everything  so 
enclosed  to  a  uniform  temperature 
very  little  above  the  freezing-point. 
(^)  is  the  exterior  lid  forming  part  of 
the  chest  which  encloses  the  non-con- 
ducting and  ice-preserving  portion  of 
the  refrigerator,  making  the  whole 
into  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture. 
These  exterior  chests  are  made  of  any 
material  or  size,  and  in  any  style,  for 
the  pantry,  the  hall,  or  the  dining- 
room.  For  icing  wines,  the  refrige- 
rators possess  peculiar  advantages ;  the 
temperature  to  be  imparted  to  wine 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  if 
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more  wine  be  iced  at  any  lime  than  is  I  wine  it  is  neccssaiy  merely  to  place  it 
required  for  ihe  particulu'  occasion,  it  in  the  refrigerator  ;  and  the  tempera- 
is  neither  wasted  nor  Injured,  as  it  can  ture  cati  be  r^ulated  by  the  len^h  of 
be  left  for  any  period  in  the  refriee-  'ime  during  which  it  is  suffered  to  re- 
lator without  deterioration.     To  ice  '  main,   and  by  plncing    it    in    direct 


contact  with  the  ice  or  otherwise.  By  |  game,  and  provisions  of  every  kind, 
its  aid  also  a  small  quantity  of  ice  is  are  preserved  and  kept  deliciously  cool 
ma.de  to  serve  as  a  supply  for  many  for  any  length  of  time.  In  a  refrige- 
days ;  and  butter,  creams,  jellies,  fmil,  I  rator  50  lbs.  of  ice  last  about  four  days. 


ENAMELLED. 


I.— 2  ft.  3  in.  long,  aft.  wide,  2  fb  4  in.  high       ...    4  to    o    ...     < 

IL — 3  fL  3  in.  long,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  2  ft.  ^  in.  high    660,..; 

HI.— 3  ft  S  in.  long,  a  ft  S  to.  wide,  3  ft.  8  in.  high    770...! 

IV.— 4  ix.  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  3  ft  2  in.  high      ...   10  10    o    ...  u 

Packing  for  the  Country,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Supply  of  let  for  No,  1.,  50  lb.  weekly  ;  No.  11.,  75  lb.  to  'ia>  1 

weekly ;  No,  m.,  100  lb.  weekly  ;  No.  iv.,  150  lb.  weekly. 


1415.  A  Machine  for  Making 
Ice-creama 
Is  also  sold  by  the  same  company, 
adapted  for  private  families;  it  cer- 
tainly answers  the  purpose  remarkably 
well,  but  so  in  fact  do  the  ordinary 
ice-pails  of  the  confectioners.  For 
those  who  like  their  ice  ftozen  very 


hard,  this  pail,  is,  however,  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other.  The  object  of  the 
stirring,  or  rotatory  motion,  commtini- 
cated  (o  the  mixture,  ii  to  prevent  the 
outside  from  being  frozea  more  than 
the  inside,  and  to  keep  all  of  a  consis- 
tence half-way  between  snow  and  ice, 
which  is  the  object  of  all  ice-cream 
The  price  of  that  nld  by 


Ice-Creams,  &c. 
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1416.  Directions  for  Use. 

Having  prepared  Uie  water  or  cretun 
mixture,  put  it  into  the  freezing-pot, 
and  adjust  ihe  apparatus  ;  then  fill  the 
pail  vfith  ice  broken  up  sufficiently 
small  to  be  freely  admitted  into  the 
pail  round  the  l'ree2tng-po[ ;  but  to 
every  3>inEh  layer  of  ice,  add  a  layer 
of  sail,  using  about  a  quarter  as  much 
salt  as  ice.  Press  these  down  with  a 
stick  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  lime 


himing  the  nmchine  with  the  other, 
without  stopping,  for  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  or  until  Ihe  contents  arc 
sufficientlyfrozen.whichwiil  be  known 
by  a  difliculty  in  turning  the  handle, 
then  let  the  frozen  cream  remain  a  few 
minutes  without  stirring,  and  it  will  be 
111  for  table  ;  but  if  required  to  be  Itept 
long  before  use,  the  wooden  plug 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  pail,  and 
the  water  let  off  i  then  put  the  plug  in 
arain,  and  refill  the  pail  with  ice  and 
salt  u  before,  but  use  only  half  the 
quantity  of  salt, 

1417.  To  Mould  Ices. 
Till  the  mould  as  quickly  as  possible 
vrith  (he  frozen  cream,  shut  it  up,  bury 
it  in  ice  and  salt,  and  let  it  remain  an 
hour  or  more  ;  for  dishing,  have  the 
dish  readj,  dip  the  mould  in  cold  water 
for  about  one  minute,  wipe  it,  take  off 
the  top  and  bottom  covers,  and  turn  it 
into  the  dish ;  this  must  be  done 
expeditiously. 


1418.  To  Make  Haapbeny  or 
Strawberry  Ice-cream. 

To  one  pound  of  raspberiy  or  straw- 
berry jam,  odd  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a 
half  of  new  milk  ;  colour  with  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  cochineal,  and 
freeze.  If  raspberries  or  strawberries 
ire  in  season,  it  may  be  made  with  the 
pulp  of  two  pounds  of  either,  or  of  tlie 
tatter  added  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  red  currants,  with  Ihrce-quarlers  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
one  quart  of  milit. 

1419.  To  make  Three  Pinta  of 
Lemon-wBtcr  Ice. 

Take  six  lemons,  four  oranges,  two 
pints  of  water,  fourteen  ounces  of 
sugar  ;  mil,  and  freeze. 

1420.  Iced  Jelly. 
Make  calves'  feet  jell/  in  the  usual 
way  ;  then  put  it  into  a  freezer  and 
freeze  it  as  you  would  ice  cream ;  serve 
it  up  in  a  glass  bowl  or  in  jelly-glasses ; 
you  cannot  mould  it  in  this  way,  but 
the  taste  of  jelly  when  broken  up  is 
much  more  lively  than  when  moulded  ; 
also,     it    spaikles    and    looks    hand- 

1421.  Currant-water  Ice. 

Pick  a  sufficiency  of  ripe  currants 
from   their  stems  ;    then  squeeze  tlie 
through  a  linen  bag,  and  ti 


tt^ether,  and  when  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  melted  put  it  into  a  freezer 
and  freeze  it  in  the  manner  of  ice- 
cream 1  serve  it  up  in  glass  bowls  ; 
it   will  be  found  delicious   in  warm 

141Z.  Plum-water  Ice. 

Take  some  fine  ripe  plums  ;  wash 
them,  cut  them  in  half,  and  stone 
them  ;  crack  the  stones,  and  take  out 
the  kernels  ;  weigh  the  plums,  and  to 
every  pound  allow  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  mix,  in  a  pre- 
serviog  kettle,  the  white  of  e^  with  _ 
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the  sugar,  which  should  be  finely 
powdered,  and  allow  to  each  pound 
and  a  half  of  sugar  half  a  pint  of 
water  ;  having  sliired  it  welt  set  on  the 
fire  (but  not  lilt  all  the  sugar  is  melted), 
add  the  plum  kernels,  and  boil  and 
skim  it ;  when  the  scum  ceases  to  rise, 
take  the  syrup  off  the  fire,  pour  it  into 
ft  whitC'ware  vessel,  and  remove  the 
Icemels ;  while  you  are  boiling  the 
sugar  put  the  plums  into  another 
vessel,  and  boil  them  by  themselves  to 
draw  out  the  juice  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  linen  bag,  and  squeeze  atl  the 
juice  into  a  deep  pan  or  pitcher  placed 
beneath;  afterwards  mii  the'plum- 
juice  with  the  syrup,  stirring  them 
thoroughly  t<^ther,  and  put  it  into  a 
freeicr ;  freeze  it  well,  and  when  done 
serve  it  in  a  glass  bowt,  and  eat  it  in 

1423.  Damson -water  Ice 
May  I>e  made  as  atiove,  except  that 
you  boil  the  damsons  whole  and  make 
no  use  of  the  kernels.  When  the 
damsons  have  all  burst  open,  put  them 
into  a  linen  bag  ;  squeeze  it  well, 
mixing  the  juice  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  syrup  previously  prepared,  and 
llien  freeze  it.  The  juice  of  damsons 
is  much  thicker  and  richer  than  that 
of  plums,  but  it  requires  still  i 
sugar. 

1414.  Cherry-water  lee 

Is  made  nearly  as  above,  except  that 
the  cherries  must  be  stoned,  but  not 
boiled.  Put  them  raw  into  the  bag, 
and  squeeze  them.  The  cherries  should 
l>e  of  the  best  and  most  juicy  red  sort, 
and  thoroughly  ripe. 

1435.  Strawberry -water  Ice 

Is  made  of  ripe  strawberries  put  into 
a  linen  bag,  and  the  juice  squeezed 
out.  Then  measure  it,  and  to  each 
pint  of  juice  allow  half  a  pound  of 
finely-powdered  loaf  sugar.  Having 
milted  thoroughly  the  juice  and  sugar, 
put  it  into  a  freezer  and  freeze  it.  In 
this  manner  ices,  without  cream,  may 
be  made  of  currant  and  raspberry  juice, 
mixed  raw  with  sugar. 


1436.  Gooseberty- water  Ice. 

Having   stewed   the    gooseberries, 
squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a  linen 


1427,  An  Ice-plane, 

For  reducing  ice  to  thin  layers  for 
mixture  with  \-arious  beverages,  is 
likewise  sold  (see  figure  below)  ;  also 


moulds,  freeiers,  and  breakers,  ac- 
cording to  pattern  and  size.  A  pointed 
instrument  resembling  an  awl  is  also 
sold  for  the  same  purpose,  and  answers 
veiy  nearly  as  well. 

1428.  To  Preserve  Animal  Sub- 


of 


game  or  fish,   by 

only  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  it,  or  at  least  into 
close  proximity.  Thus,  game  may  be 
packed  in  hampers  with  bladders  of 
pounded  ice  intermixed,  or  blocks  of 
lump  ice  covered  with  any  impcrrious 
substances,  such  as  oQed  silk.  In  this 
way,  ptarmigan  and  other  birds  are 
sent  from  Norway  and  America,  in 
cases  which  are  sometimes  nearly  a 
month  in  their  transit,  but  without  any 
putrefaction  going  on.      For  fish  the 


the  anti-putrcfiictive  powas  oE  ice, 
the  trade  in  fish  would  be  diminished 
to  a  very  small  amount  of  what  it 
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1429.  Freezing  Mixtures, 

As  substitutes  for  iCe,  are  sometimes 
used ;  but  while  the  latter  can  be 
obtained  at  little  more  than  one  penny 
per  pound  on  the  small  scale,  and  at 
less  than  that  price  by  wholesale,  in 
point  of  economy  it  will  supersede  all 
other  methods  of  reducing  the  tem- 
perature. The  mixture  here  given 
will  be  found  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose :  —  Muriate  of  ammonia,  five 
ounces ;  nitre,  five  ounces ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  one  pound ; 
mix  the  salts  previously  powdered  with 
the  water,  and  immerse  in  them  the 
vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be 
frozen.  The  mixture  falls  in  tempera- 
ture from  50  degrees  to  4  d^rees 
Fahrenheit ;  but,  as  already  observed, 
the  cost  is  greater  than  by  [means  of 
ice.  The  quantity  here  specified  will 
not  freeze  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  cream,  and  costs  about  is.  4d.,  for 
which  sum  sixteen  pounds  of  ice  may 
be  purchased,  or  enough  to  freeze  more 
than  five  pounds  of  cream,  when  mixed 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  common 
salt,  at  a  cost  of  a  halfpenny.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  except  in  an 
emergency,  when  ice  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, this  freezing  mixture  is  not  to 
be  considered  advantageous  in  any 
point  of  view. 


Sub-Sect.  E.— SALTING. 

1430.  Remarks. 

\     Salting,  sometimes  called  pickling, 

Lthe  preservation  of  otherwise  de- 
ictible  articles  by  means  of  common 
salt.  Other  substances  are  likewise 
used  as  adjuncts,  but  the  main  reliance 
is  placed  upon  the  above-named  salt. 
These  consist  of  wt^r^f,  sugar,  or  treacU, 
spices,  and  sometimes  pyroligneous  acid, 
charcoal,  or  ice.  Bay  salt  is  only  a 
variety  of  common  salt  obtained  by 
evaporating  sea  water,  and  is  there- 
fore not  enumerated  in  the  above  list. 

143 1.  Effect  of  Salt. 

Salt,   whether  in   substance  or  in 
solution,  prevents  the  decomposition 


of  animal  substances  at  a  temperatture 
below  60  or  65  degrees ;  but  above 
that  heat  it  loses  its  effect,  and  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction  is  very  little 
controlled  by  it.  Salt  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  flesh  to  any  great  extent, 
but  makes  it  more  pale  by  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  the  blood  which  it  contains. 
In  using  salt  the  great  point  is  to  cause 
it  to  enter  the  interior,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  article  to  be  salted  is  not 
raised  in  temperature  above  55  or  60 
degrees. 

1432.  Nitre 

Has  a  similar  effect  to  common  salt, 
but  it  hardens  the  fibre  more,  and 
reddens  it  very  considerably. 

1433.  Sugar 

Seems  to  act  by  virtue  of  its  large 
proportion  of  carbon,  and  this  last  bv 
Its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen,  whicn 
is  the  great  promoter  of  decomposition. 

1434.  Ice, 

When  added  to  saline  solutions,  in 
salting,  has  a  wonderfully  useful  effect, 
by  lowering  the  temperatnre  sufiiciently 
to  prevent  decomposition  from  going 
on.  With  the  aid  of  this  material,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  any  meats  may 
be  salted  with  perfect  safety,  by  adding 
ice  enough  to  the  brine  or  pickle  to 
keep  the  w/i^/?  between  55  degrees  and 
32  degrees— below  which  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fall 

1435.  Methods  of  Salting. 

Meat  is  either  salted  by  rubbing  on 
the  saline  ingredients  in  a  powdered 
condition,  using  the  hand,  and  espe- 
cially the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  or  else 
the  meat  is  dipped  in  a  solution,  which 
is  either  salt  and  water,  called  pickle, 
or  else  the  juices  brought  out  from 
previous  saltings,  and  called  brine. 
Meat,  when  covered  with  salt,  will 
soon  absorb  large  quantities  of  it, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  out 
its  watery  particles ;  and  in  this  way 
it  is  often  preserved,  taking  care  to 
turn  it  daily,  which  should  always  be 
done  in  every  case  of  preservation  with 
this  materia]. 
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1436.  Plain  Salting, 

That  is,  without  any  addition  to  com- 
mon salt,  is  adopted  for  meats  which 
are  to  be  dressed  in  about  six  or  seven 
days,  as  a  leg  of  pork,  a  round  of  beef, 
&c.  K  leg  of  pork  should  be  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  the  liquor 
n  Ho  wed  to  nm  out,  turning  the  leg 
daily,  and  rubbing  the  salt  well  into 
the  cut  surface,  particularly  round  the 
bone  and  into  the  clefts  of  the  flesh 
and  fat.  According  to  the  taste  for 
salt,  it  should  be  dressed  after  five  to 
nine  days'  salting.  Boiling  beef  is 
cured  in  the  same  way,  but  most 
people  like  the  addition  of  a  little 
saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-eighth. 

1437.  To  Cure  Bacon  as  in 
WUtshire. 
Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and 
let  tne  blood  drain  off"  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  mix  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of 
bay-salt,  not  quite  so  much  as  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  and  a  pound  of 
common  salt,  and  rub  this  well  on  the 
bacon,  turning  it  every  day  for  a 
month ;  then  hang  it  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  smoke  it  ten  days.  This 
quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  hog. 

1438.  To  Make  a  Pickle  that  will 

Keep    for    Years,    for    Hams, 

Tongues,  or  Beef. 

If  boiled  and  skimmed  after  each 
parcel  of  meat  is  cured,  the  following 
pickle  may  be  used  again  and  again 
for  years  : — To  two  gallons  of  spring 
water  put  two  pounds  of  coarse  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  bay  and  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a  pound 
of  saltpetre,  in  a  deep  earthen  glazed 
pan  that  will  hold  four  gallons,  and 
with  a  cover  that  will  fit  close.  Keep 
the  beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will 
bear,  before  you  put  them  into  the 
pickle  ;  and  sprinkle  them  with  coarse 
sugar  in  a  pan,  from  which  they  must 
dr4iin.  Rub  the  hams,  &c.,  well  with 
the  pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close ; 
putting  as  much  as  the  pan  will  hold,  \ 


so  that  the  pickle  may  cover  them. 
The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at  flrst. 
A  small  ham  may  lie  fourteen  days 
a  large  one  three  weeks;  a  tongue 
twelve  days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  They  will  eat  well  out  of  the 
pickle  without  drying.  When  they 
are  to  be  dried,  let  each  piece  be 
drained  over  the  pan ;  and  when  it 
will  drop  no  longer,  take  a  clean 
sponge  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  "or 
eight  hours  will  smoke  them,  and 
there  should  be  only  a  little  sawdust 
and  wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this  ;  but  if 
put  into  a  baker's  chimney,  sew  them 
in  coarse  cloth,  and  hang  them  a 
week. 

1439.  To  Salt  Flat  Ribs  of 

Beef. 

Two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  treacle,  two  ounces  of 
powdered  allspice,  and  a  suf&dent 
quantity  of  common  salt,  to  be  well 
rubbed  and  turned  every  day  for  about 
ten  days.  It  should  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  boiled  till  the  bones  will 
slip  out  easily ;  then  pressed  by  a 
weight  till  cold,  when  the  outside  skin 
should  be  taken  off,  or  the  meat  will 
look  black.  If  preferred,  it  may  be 
rolled  round  and  pressed. 

1440.  To  Cure  a  Round  of  Beef 

Red. 

To  a  round  of  beef  of  about  thirty 
pounds,  use  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
salt):)etre,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two 
pounds  of  common  salt ;  rub  half  of 
these  ingredients  well  into  the  beef; 
the  other  half,  boil  in  four  quarts  of 
w&ter,  and  pour  hot  over  it ;  rub  and 
tiun  it  in  the  pickle  every  day  for 
three  weeks ;  then  take  it  out  and 
make  it  up  into  a  nice  round ;  put  a 
quart  of  water  into  a  dish  with  it,  ci/ver 
tne  top  well,  and  bake  it  twelve  hours 
in  a  slow  oven. 

1441.  Ham,  Tongue,  or  Meat 

Pickle. 

One  pound  of  coarse  moist  sugar, 
one  pound  of  bay-salt,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  common  salt,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sal 
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prunella,  and  one  gallon  of  soft  water  ; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  keep  it 
stirred  frequently.  A  tongue  will  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  or  a  luim  in  three 
weeks  or  a  monUi. 

1442.  To  Cure  Hams  or  Tongues 

with  a  Full  Flavour. 

Mix  together  in  a  powder  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sal  pruneUa,  two  ounces  of  black 
pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  pimento  ; 
this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  use 
with  about  six  or  seven  pounds  of  salt, 
and  two  pounds  of  treacle.  Do  not 
make  a  pickle  in  the  first  instance,  but 
put  a  ham  or  two  in  a  pan,  cover  them 
with  salt  and  a  proportion  of  the  above 
mixture  (about  one-eighth),  pouring 
over  some  treacle ;  repeat  this  two  or 
three  times  as  it  may  dissolve.  A 
pickle  will  thus  be  formed  so  that  the 
subsequent  ones  will  requii^  less  salt,  | 
&c.  A  ham  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  will  take  about  a  fortnight,  and 
a  larger  one  about  an  extra  day  to 
every  pound,  rather  more  than  less, 
particularly  for  the  first 

Another  Way. 

To  each  ham  of  twenty  pounds  put 
one  pound  of  bay-salt,  half  a  pound  of 
common  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  one  ounce  of  black  pepper ;  blend 
all  together,  and  rub  the  ham  with  it 
every  day ;  in  three  days  pour  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  treacle  upon  it. 
Continue  to  turn  and  rub  it  eVery  other 
day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle  and  put 
it  into  cold  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  let  it  drain  a  dav  or  two,  then 
dust  it  with  flour,  and  hang  it  in  the 
kitchen  to  dry.  (Some  prefer  to  hang 
it  to  dry  without  soaking  it  in  water.) 
When  it  is  to  be  cook^,  put  it  into 
boiling  water. 

1443.  To  Cure  Westphalia  Hams. 
To  a  ham  of  twelve  or  fourteen 

pounds  put  as  much  common  salt  as 
will  keep  it,  and  not  more,  two  ounces 
of  bay-salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar  ; 
let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 


add  a  half-pint  of  vin^ar,  a  large 
handful  of  bay-leaves,  thyme,  red  sage, 
and  sweet  marjoram,  all  chopped  snuili 
together  and  put  into  the  vinegar  with 
a  table-spooniiil  of  Cayenne  pepper ; 
let  it  lie  three  weeks  or  a  montn,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  ham,  basting 
it  continually  with  the  liquor  and 
turning  it  every  day. 

1444.  To  Make  Imitation  Brawn. 

Take  the  upper  jaw,  the  feet,  the 
^rs,  and  the  hocks  of  a  pig ;  put  to 
them  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  a 
little  common  salt,  and  let  them  lie  a 
week ;  then  boil  them  till  they  are 
very  tender,  with  five  cow-heels  (al- 
ready boiled  till  perfectly  tender,  and 
the  bones  carefully  extracted)  and  an 
ox  tongue  ;  lay  it  in  a  round  tin,  and 
put  a  weight  upon  it ;  let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold ;  be  particularly  careful  to 
take  out  the  bones,  and  put  the  sword 
on  the  outside.  To  make  a  pickle  to 
keep  it  in,  boil  one  gallon  of  water, 
one  quart  of  wheat  bran,  and  one 
pound  of  salt  an  hour ;  strain  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold;  make  a  fresh  pickle 
every  fortnight 

1445.  Spiced  Beef. 

Procure  the  silver-side  of  a  round  of 
beef,  and  pickle  as  for  ham  (par.  1441), 
letting  it  lie  for  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  A  few  days  before  taking 
it  out,  add  a  piece  of  fat  Let  it  drain 
twenty-four  hours,  then  make  three  or 
four  holes  through  it  with  a  strong  ' 
pointed  wooden  pm,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  passing  from  one  cut  surface 
to  the  other.  Next  fill  these  holes 
with  the  following  stuffing,  driving  it 
in  with  great  force,  and  using  the  flat 
end  of  the  pin  : — Suet,  half  a  pound  ^ 
ground  pimento,  one  ounce;  and  a 
bunch  of  knotted  marjoram,  well 
chopped  and  mixed  together.  The 
great  art  is  in  well  cramming  these 
holes,  which  take  an  enormous  quan- 
tity when  properly  filled.  Lastly, 
skewer  the  fat  in  the  inside  of  the  lean, 
and  roll  it  tightly  in  strong  brown 
paper,  tying  it  up  with  string.  Place 
it  on  a  trivet  in  a  baking  dish,  and 
bake  thoroughly  in  a  very  slow  oven. 
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This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  breakfast 
or  luncheon. 

1446.  Pickled  Oysters. 

Lay  the  oysters  on  a  sieve  to  drain 
the  liquor  from  them;  leave  it  to 
settle,  then  pour  off  the  clear  portion, 
and  boil  it  up  well  with  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  and  ginger  to  the  taste;  then 
wash  the  oysters  well  in  several  waters 
to  remove  all  the  slime,  and  give  them 
one  boil  up  in  the  liquor. 

1447.  To  Smoke  Hams  or 

Tongues, 

They  should  be  submitted  to  the 
smoke  from  broom-tops,  or  oak  saw- 
dust, in  a  close  chamber,  or  suspended 
for  a  few  days  in  the  chimney  of  a 
farm-house  where  wood  is  burnt 

1448.  To  Keep  Hams,  Tongues,  &c. 
The  best  method  is  to  brush  over  the 
whole  of  the  cut  parts  with  a  paste 
made  of  quick-lime  and  water,  which 
will  effectually  keep  out  the  flies  ;  but 
it  will  not  readily  wash  off  before 
dressing,  and  therefore  there  is  some 
little  waste.  Next  to  this,  and  with- 
out the  above  objection,  is  the  plan  of 
sewing  up  the  hams,  &c.,  in  canvass 
cloths,  by  which  the  flies  are  wholly 
prevented  from  reaching  the  meat.  In 
any  case  the  bacon  or  ham  should  be 
hung  in  a  dry  but  cool  room,  away 
from  the  kitchen  fire,  which  soon 
makes  the  fat  rancid.  There  should 
be  a  thorough  ventilation,  without 
draught.  Where  there  is  no  con- 
venience for  hanging,  the  bacon  should 
be  laid  in  wood-ashes  or  slacked  lime, 
enough  of  these  being  introduced  to 
fill  up  all  the  vacant  space. 


Sub-Sect.  F.— PICKLING  IN 
VINEGAR. 

1449.  Remarks. 

This  section  comprises  those  vege- 
tables which  are  preserved  in  vinegar, 
to  be  eaten  with  savoury  meats,  or 
used  as  additions  to  such  dishes.  Also 
sauces  of  a  similar  character,  in  which 
the  vegetable  compounds  are  dissolved 


in  vinegar.  Besides  which  will  be 
found  the  modes  of  preparing  other 
flavouring  compounds  which  are  re- 
quired for  general  use.  All  pickles 
which  are  to  be  green  must  be  done  in 
the  following  manner  :  lay  them  in  a 

{>reserving-pan,  with  layers  of  vine 
eaves  between ;  then  cover  them  with 
vinegar,  and  let  them  remain  on  the 
fire  until  quite  green,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  boil. 

1450.   Pickles 
Are  prepared  from  vegetables,  fresh, 
salted,  or  dried,  and  mixed  with  vine- 
gar,   which   should   be    of  the    best 
common  kind  or  distilled  (see  par. 
961).     The  safest  vessels  to  use  for 
boiling  vinegar  are  those  of  enamelled 
iron ;  a  slight  oxidation  may  arise  from 
the  action  of  the  vinegar  upon  an  iron 
vessel,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  danger- 
ous.    Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  lead 
that  is  used  in  the  tinning  of  sauce- 
pans.     Pickles  should  never  be  put 
into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vin^ar 
dissolve  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous. 
The  jars  in  which  they  are  kept  should 
either  be  of  stone  or  glass.       They 
should  be  closely  covered,  and  have  a 
wooden  spoon,   with  holes,  to   take 
them  out  of  the  jar  ;  all  metals  being 
improper.     They  should  be  well  kept 
from  the  air,  and  the  large  jars  should 
be  seldom  opened,  and  the  top  closely 
covered.      Those  pickles  in  common 
use  for  the  table  are  best  kept  in  the 
ground-glass     stoppered    pickle-jars, 
which  retain  the  vinegar  without  dif- 
ficulty.    It  is  necessary  that  the  pickles 
should  always  be  entirely  covered  with 
the  vinegar ;  examine  them  frequently, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  mould  appear, 
remove  the  part  affected  and  boil  the 
vinegar  again  with  additional  spices. 
When  vinegar  is  added  to  old  pickles, 
boil  it,  but  let  it  stand  to  be  cool  be- 
fore it  is  poured  over.      When  first 
pickles  are  made,  the  vinegar  should  be 
put  over  them  boiling.     Of  all  pickles, 
perhaps,    red    cabbage   is    the    most 
wholesome;  it  is  frequently  made  of 
unboiled  vinegar,  merely  poured  over 
the  cabbage  which  has  previously  been 
salted. 
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145 1.  To  Pickle  Nasturtiums,  to 

be  used  instead  of  Capers. 

Boil  soihe  very  good  vinegar  with 
some  mace,  white  peppercorns,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  it  into  a  jar,  and  when 
cold,  put  in  the  nasturtiums  as  soon  as 
gathered.  Keep  them  closely  tied 
down,  and  they  will  be  very  green  and 
crisp. 

1452.  Pickled  Beetroot. 

Boil  some  beetroots  tender,  and  pare 
and  slice  them ;  then  boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  with  some 
mace,  cloves,  and  peppercorns.  Four 
this  over  when  boiling,  and  cover  it 
close. 

1453.  To    Pickle  French    Beans. 

Put  the  beans  in  salt  and  -vyater  two 
days  ;  drain  and  dry  them  ;  then  pour 
boiling  vinegar  over,  letting  it  stand 
three  days.  Pour  the  vinegar  off,  and 
repeat  the  boiling,  letting  it  staiul  on 
the  beans  for  three  days  more ;  then 
boil  all  tc^ether. 

1454.  To   Pickle  Gherkin 

Cucumbers. 

Pick  the  roughest,  and  make  a 
strong  brine  of  salt  and  water  scalding 
hot ;  put  them  in,  and  cover  them 
close.  Let  them  stand  twelve  hours  ; 
then  take  boiling  distilled  vinegar,  and 
put  them  in  it ;  let  them  simmer,  not 
boil,  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  put  them 
in  a  pan,  and  keep  them  close  covered 
with  vine-leaves,  and  a  cloth  at  the 
top.  Should  they  not  become  suffi- 
ciently green,  change  the  vine-leaves, 
and  heat  the  vinegar  again  ;  repeat 
this  till  they  are  so. 

1455.  To  Pickle  Lemons. 

Scrape  twelve  lemons  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass  ;  cut  them  across  in 
quarters,  not  quite  through.  Give 
them  as  much  salt  as  they  will  hold, 
also  rub  and  strew  it  over  them,  and 
\et  them  lie  in  an  earthen  dish  three  or 
four  days,  turning  them  every  day. 
Then  take  twelve  cloves  of  garlic, 
parboiled  and  salted  three  days,  a  large 
spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard,  and  some 


Cayenne  pepper,  to  every  lemon. 
Take  the  lemons  out  of  the  salt,  and 
put  them  in  a  jar  with  the  spice, 
covering  them  with  the  best  vinegar. 
Keep  them  very  close,  and  they  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  a  month. 

1456.  To  Pickle  Mushrooms 

Brown. 

Take  a  quart  of  large  mushroom 
buttons,  wash  them  in  vinegar  with  a 
flannel,  take  three  anchovies  and  chop 
them  small,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  pepper  and  ginger,  a  spoonful  of 
salt,  and  three  cloves  of  shalots.  Put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  hall  cover  them,  then 
set  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  stew 
till  they  shrink  pretty  much;  when 
cold  put  them  into  bottles  with  the 
vinegar  poured  over  them,  cork  and 
tie  them  close  up ;  this  pickle  will 
make  a  great  addition  to  brown  sauces. 

1457.  To  Pickle  Mushrooms 

White. 

Put  them  into  equal  quantities  of 
cold  milk  and  water,  and  rub  them 
with  a  flannel ;  have  ready  hot  milk 
and  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  a  few 
minutes,  take  them  out  with  an  egg- 
slice,  and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a 
little  salt,  cover  them  close  up  with  a 
cloth,  let  them  stand  till  next  day, 
then  boil  up  the  vinegar  and  pour  over 
them. 

1458.  To  Pickle  Walnuts. 

Lay  one  hundred  walnuts  in  salt  and 
water  for  six  days,  changing  the  water 
once  ;  put  them  dry  into  a  jar  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  ginger,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  black  peppercorns,  half  a 
pound  of  shalots,  half  a  pound  of 
mustard -seed,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  two  sticks  of 
horse-radish,  and  jone  pound  of  an- 
chovies. Boil  one  gallon  of  the 
strongest  pickling  vinegar,  and  pour 
over  them  hot.  Cover  them  with  a 
pewter  plate  till  cold,  then  add  to  them 
a  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  tie  them 
down  close.  The  jar  should  not  be 
opened  for  two  or  three  months.    (The 
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anchovies  and  wine  may  be  omitted, 
if  too  expensive.) 

1459.  To  PicUe  Onions. 
In  the  month  of  September,  choose 
the  small  white  round  onions,  take  off 
the  brown  skin,  have  a  stewpan  of 
boiling  water  ready,  and  then  throw 
in  as  many  onions  as  will  cover  the 
top  ;  as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the 
outside,  tidce  them  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  a  slice,  and  lay  them  on 
a  clean  cloth,  cover  them  close  with 
another,  and  scald  some  more,  and  so. 
Let  them  lie  to  become  cold,  then  put 
them  in  a  jar,  or  glass,  ^r  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  and  pour  over  them 
the  best  white  pickling  vinegar,  just 
hot,  but  not  boiling.  When  cold 
cover  them  ;  should  the  outer  skin 
shrivel,  peel  it  off.  They  must  look 
quite  clear. 

1460.  To  Pickle  Spanish  Onions. 
Let  the  onions  remain  twelve  hours 

in  salt  and  water  ;  boil  white  vinegar 
with  capsicums,  cloves,  whole  pepper, 
and  allspice  ;  let  it  remain  till  cold, 
then  drain  the  onions  well,  put  them 
in  jars,  and  pour  the  pickle  over  them. 

146 1.  To  Pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Slice  it  into  a  colander,  and  sprinkle 
each  layer  with  salt ;  let  it  drain  two 
days,  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  with  boil- 
ing vinegar  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
put  a  few  slices  of  beetroot.  Observe  to 
choose  the  purple- red  cabbage.  Those 
who  like  the  flavour  of  spice  will  boil 
some  peppercorns,  mustard-seed,  or 
other  spice,  whole^  with  the  vinegar. 
Cauliflowers  cut  in  branches,  and 
thrown  in  after  being  salted,  will  look 
of  a  beautiful  red. 

1462.  For  Mixed  Pickles, 

Prepare  any  vegetables  you  like  by 
cutting  them  in  pieces,  and  let  them 
lie  in  salt  and  water  for  two  or  three 
days  :  then  make  the  pickle  in  the 
following  manner  : — Boil  the  quantity 
of  vinegar  required  with  peppercorns, 
mustard-seed,  a  small  quantity  of  mace, 
a  few  Cayenne  pods  and  ginger,-  and 
half  a  pound  of  flour  of  mustard  mixed 


smoothly  in  a  basin,  to  be  put  in  while 
boiling :  put  all  together  in  a  large 
stone  jar. 

1463.  Pickled' Eggs. 

Boil  e^;s  very  hard,  peel  them,  and 

gut  them  in  cold  water  till  very  cold  ; 
ave  ready  a  strong  pickle  of  white- 
wine  vin^ar,  with  a  little  mace  and 
whole  pepper  in  it ;  put  them  in  while 
it  is  quite  not,  and  stir,  that  they  may 
may  all  look  alike  ;  do  not  cover  the 
|iot  till  they  are  brown.  Put  them 
mto  a  jar,  and  they  will  be  ready  in 
nine  or  ten  days* 

1464.  Indian  Pickle. 

Take  one  pound  of  ginger  ;  let  it  1« 
in  water  one  night ;  then  scrape  and 
cut  it  in  slices ;  put  it  into  a  pot 
with  dry  salt,  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
other  ingredients  are  ready.  Peel  and 
cut  in  pieces  one  clove  of  garlic,  and 
salt  it  for  three  days,  putting  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  then  throw  it  into  a  gallon 
of  vinegar  placed  in  a  strong  jar,  which 
must  not  be  more  than  three  parts  full  % 
add  to  it  a  pound  of  bruised  mustard- 
seed,  and  some  salt  dried  in  the  sun, 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  turmeric, 
half  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  half  a 
pound  of  flour  of  mustard,  half  a  pound 
of  shalots,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  little 
mace ;  stir  all  together.  Whatever 
articles  are  to  be  pickled  must  be  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  cauliflowers  must  be 
scalded  in  a  strong  brine,  and  then 
peeled  ;  cabbage  cut  in  ;  celery  and 
radishes  scraped ;  French  beans  and 
asparagus  salted,  and  then  scalded  in 
salt  and  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  this  way  all  sorts  of  fraits  or  greens^ 
as  they  come  in  season,  may  be  added. 
As  the  vinegar  wastes,  add  fresh. 

Another  (very  good). 

Take  curry-powder  and  mustard,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  garlic,  four  large 
roots  ;  salad  oil,  half  a  pint ;  chillies, 
one  ounce ;  long  pepper  and  cloves, 
of  each  three  ounces  ;  allspice,  half  an 
ounce;  boiling  vinegar,  two  quarts. 
Mix.  The  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  &c., 
are  to  be  prepared  as  in  the  above  re* 
ceipt,  and  then  to  be  put  in  a  Dutch 
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oven  before  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  ' 
after  which  they  are  to  be  added,  and 
they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  a  month. 

1465.  Permanent  Sauces,  Ket- 
chups, ftc. 
These  articles  merely  require  to  be 
kept  in  glass-bottles,  well  corked,  with 
which  precaution  they  will  keep  many 
years. 

1466.  Walnut  Ketchup. 

When  walnuts  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
pitkle,  have  a  quantity  pounded  to  a 
pulp,  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  salt, 

Sad  let  them  remain  until  the  following 
ay,  then  press  the  juice  from  them 
and  let  that  stand  to  settle  ;  pour  off 
'the  clear,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour. 
Then  measure  it,  and  to  each  quart 
put  one  pound  of  anchovies,  and  boil 
It  gently  for  an  hour,  strain  the  an- 
chovies from  it  and  let  it  settle  again  ; 
pour  it  from  the  sediment  and  put  to 
every  two  quarts  one  pound  of  shalots, 
peeled,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  two 
ounces  of  white  peppercorns,  one 
ounce  of  mace,  a  little  Cayenne,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  (the  whole  of  the  spice  is  better 
if  slightly  bruised) ;  let  it  simmer 
slowly  until  it  has  obtained  the  flavour, 
bottle  it,  and  let  it  be  well  corked  and 
sealed.     It  will  keep  many  years. 

Another  but  more  Expensive 
Method. 

Take  three  hundred  walnuts,  pound 
them  very  small,  adding  two  pounds 
of  salt ;  when  pounded,  put  one  quart 
of  vinegar,  let  it  stand  four  days,  then 
press  it  through  a  hair  cloth,  and  to 
one  gallon  of  juice  add  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  and  half  ati  ounce 
of  black  pepper ;  and  to  every  quart 
put  one  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  half  a  pound  of  anchovies,  six 
onions,  and  twelve  shalots,  with  three 
or  four  cloves  of  garlic ;  the  juice  must 
be  boiled  and  skimmed  till  quite  clear ; 
then  bruise  the  spice,  put  it  in,  and 
let  it  boil  full  lialf  an  hour,  adding  one 
quart  of  port  wine  to  every  gallon ; 
let  it  stand  till  cold ;  then  pour  off  the 


clear  liquor  into  the  bottles,  putting 
into  each  bottle  a  few  shalots,  mace, 
and  cloves ;  cork  it  up,  and  keep  in 
a  dry  place. 

1467.  Mushroom  Ketchup. 
Put  plenty  of  salt  on  large  flat  mush- 
rooms, and  let  them  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  then  mash  them  well,  and  let 
them  stand  two  days,  stirring  occa- 
sionally ;  press  through  a  colander,  and 
put  all  but  the  thick  parts  into  a  sauce- 
pan ;  boil  and  skim  an  hour,  strain, 
and  put  it  aside  until  the  next  day  ; 
then  pour  the  liquor  from  the  sedi- 
ment,g|g^d  to  each  quart  add  one  ounce 
of  black  peppercorns,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
boil  slowly  until  reduced  nearly  one 
half ;  when  cold  bottle  it. 

1468.  Cucumber  Ketchup. 
Take  full-grown  cucumbers  and  a 

third  part  of  their  weight  of  onions  ; 
pare  and  slice  them ;  salt  them  well,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  squeeze  and  strain 
them  ;  to  a  quart  of  juice  add  a  quart 
of  white  wine,  and  to  every  two  quarts 
of  liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  anchovies,  white  pepper,  mace,  a 
stick  of  horseradish,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  grated  nutmeg;  bou  all 
together  until  the  anchovies  are  dis- 
solved ;  then  strain  it,  and  cover  both 
till  cold,  when  the  spice  should  be 
again  put  into  the  ketchup  and  bottled. 
It  will  keep  for  years ;  a  small  quantity 
will  flavour  all  white  dishes  without 
injuring  the  colour. 

1469.  Prince  of  Wales's  Ketchup. 
With  ripe  elderberries  fill  what 
sized  jar  is  required,  and  add  as  much 
vinegar  as  the  jar  will  hold;  put  it 
into  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn, 
and  let  the  jar  remain  there  all  night ; 
run  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to  every 
pint  of  the  juice  put  two  ounces  of 
anchovies,  the  same  quantity  of  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  and  nutmeg  ;  let  it  boil 
till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved  and 
the  liquor  has  thoroughly  partaken  of 
the  taste  of  the  spice;  when  cold 
bottle  it  for  use,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place. 
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1470.  To  Make  Ojrster  Ketchup. 

Open  one  hundred  oysters,  and 
preserve  all  their  liquor ;  add  to  tHem 
one  pound  of  anchovies,  three  pints  of 
white  wine,  and  one  lemon  sliced,  and 
half  the  peel ;  let  this  boil  gently  half 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  through  muslin, 
add  to  it  cloves  and  mace,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  each,  and  one  nutmeg  ; 
let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  then 
add  to  it  two  ounces  pf  shalots.  When 
cold,  bottle  it  with  the  spice  and 
shalots.  This  is  rather  expensive,  but 
it  gives  a  delicious  flavour  to  white 
gravies  and  sauces,  such  as  those  for 
minced  veal,  boiled  fowl,  &c. 

147 1.  Cockle  Ketchup. 

Open  the  cockles,  scald  them  in 
their  own  liquor ;  add  a  little  water 
when  the  liqugr  settles,  if  there  is  not 
enough ;  strain  through  a  cloth,  then 
season  with  every  savoury  spice ;  and 
if  for  brown  sauce  add  port,  anchovies, 
and  garlic,  and  bum  a  bit  of  sugar  for 
colouring;  if  for  white,  omit  these, 
and  put  a  glass  of  sherry,  lemon-juice 
and  peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  white 
pepper.  It  is  better  to  have  cockles 
enough  than  to  add  water.  Nearly  as 
good  as  the  oyster  ketchup,  but  rather 
stronger  in  flavour,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

1472.  Excellent  Sauce  for  Chops. 

Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  with  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
scraped  horseradish,  and  the  same  of 
shalots  peeled  and  quartered ;  put 
these  ingredients  into  a  pint  of  mush- 
room ketchup  or  walnut  pickle,  let 
them  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
strain  it.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  this 
is  generally  an  acceptable  addition, 
mixed  with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up 
for  chops  and  steaks ;  or  added  to 
thick  melted  butter. 

Another. 

Two  wineglasses  of  port  and  two 
of  walnut  pickle;  four  of  mushroon 
ketchup ;     half    a    dozen    anchovies . 
pounded ;  the  like  number  of  shalots 
sliced  and  pounded ;  a  tablespoonful 


of  soy,  and  half  a  drachm  of  Cayenne 
pepper ;  let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  then  strain,  and  when  cold 
put  it  into  bottles;  well  corked  and 
sealed  over,  it  moll  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

1473.  Pl^n  Tomato  Sauce. 

Put  tomatoes,  when  perfectly  rfpe, 
into  an  earthen  jar,  and  set  it  in^ 
oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  till 
they  are  quite  soft ;  then  separate  .|UB^ « 
skins  from-  the    pulp,   and  mix  ^Kks  ** 
with  half  the  quantity  of  capsiSroi' 
vinegar  and  a  few  cloves  of   gachc 
poimded.      Add   a    little   powdejIiP 
ginger  and  salt.      Some  plam  vinegj^r 
and  Cayenne  may  be  used  instead  of 
capsicum  vinegar.     Keep  the  mixture 
in  small  wide-mouthed  bottles,   ^p^l 
corked,  and  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Another  Receipt.  *  \ 

One  peck  of  tomatoes  to  be  put-^n 
a  jar  into  the  oven  till  they  are  quiteC 
soft,  pulp  them  through  a  sieve,  then 
add  one  quart  of  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  shalots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Cay- 
enne. Stew  altogether  with  the  vine- 
gar and  ptilp  all  through  the  sieve, 
make  it  as  thick  as  cream,  and  put 
plenty  of  salt  in  when  baking.  Bottle 
it  down  tight 

1474.  Compound  Tomato  Sauce. 

Add  to  one  gallon  of  bruised  toma- 
toes eight  ounces  of  common  salt,  and 
let  them  stand  three  days,  then  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  to  which  add  four  ounces 
of  shalots,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper ;  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
strain,  and  add  mace,  allspice,  ginger, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
coriander  seed  and  cochineal,  of  each 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  when  cold, 
bottle. 

1475.    Flavouring     fo       Fish 

Sauce,  &c. 

Take  walnuts  fit  for  pickling,  pound 
them,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four 
houi-s,  then  press  the  juice  from  them, 
and  pour  off  the  clear ;  to  every  pint 
of  juice  put  one  pound  of  anchovies, 
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set  it  over  the  fire  till  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved,  strain  it,  and  add  one 
ounce  of  shalots,  a  quarter  of  an  «nnce 
of  mace,  a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves  and  ot  Jamaica  pepper,  with 
half  a  pint  of  best  pickling  vinegar ; 
boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  when 
cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  A  large  table- 
S^cx)nful  is  enough  for  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  butter.      It  will  keep  good  for 

*^s  three  or  four  years.  It  is  very  good  to 
J  put  in  all  brown  gravies  and  hashes. 

*  ^Qne  hundred  walnuts  will  make  about 
4V  pint. 


1476.  Anchovy  Sauce 

^A%  much  better,   and   also    cheaper, 
iT^^ought  at  the  Italian  warehouses  than 
made  at  home. 

"^ .       1477-  Carache  Sauce. 

^  One  head  of  garlic,  cut  each  clove 
^Into  two  pieces,  one  teaspoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  soy  (some  use  treacle  instead),  three 
.  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
Ui|pe  ditto  of  walnut  ketchup,  six 
anchovies,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Indian  pickle  liquor,  and  one  pint 
of  vinegar,  with  a  little  cochineal  to 
colour  it.  Put  all  in  a  jar  and  place  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a  week,  then 
place  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water  till  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour, 
strain  and  bottle  it.  The  thick  part  is 
good  for  hashes  and  stews. 

1478.  Chutnee. 

Take  one  pound  of  sharp  apples, 
pared,  cored,  and  minced  up  finely, 
eight  ounces  of  tamarinds  carefully 
stoned,  eight  ounces  of  sultanas, 
eight  Qf  tomatoes  cleaned  from  their 
pips,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt  and 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  chillies,  and  the 
same  of  powdered  ginger,  shred  sha- 
lots, and  a  good  handful  of  mint 
leaves  finely  chopped.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients well  together,  and  add  two 
quarts  of  vinegar,  which  should-  have 
been  previously  boiled  and  allowed  to 
get  cold.  Let  the  chutnee  stand  for  a 
lew  weeks  in  a  warm  place ;  then  put 
it  into  small  jars,  and  tie  down  for 
keeping. 


Sub-Sect.  G.-.ESSBNCES 
AND  OTHER  FLAVOUR- 
ING COMPOUNDS. 

1479.  Remarks. 

The  following  list  of  essences,  and 
other  flavouring  compounds,  should  be 
kept  ready  for  use  by  all  those  who 
profess  to  carry  out  their  cookeiy  to 
perfection.  Most  of  them  may  now  be 
purchased  at  the  shops  of  the  druggists, 
but  they  are-  much  better  made  at 
home,  and  require  little  trouble  in  the 
preparation.  Some  of  them,  however, 
require  a. still ;  and  if  such  a  thing  is 
not  at  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  them. 
When  it  is,  the  process  is  exactly  that 
described  at  par.  1046,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  articles  here  named, 
instead  of  those  specified  there. 

Z480.  Tincture  ofCelery,  or  Celery 
Flavouring. 

Celery  seeds,  braised,  half  an  ounce; 
spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces.  Put  it 
into  a  bottle,  and  let  it  be  corked,  and 
stand  near  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
days.  A  few  drops  will  flavour  a 
basin  of  broth,  and  greatly  improve 
soups,  &C.  The  seeds  ought  to  be 
kept  for  boiling  in  soups,  if  the  tinc- 
ture is  not  approved  of. 

148 1.  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one 
drachm  ;  proof  spirit,  seven  drachms. 
Mix.  Used  for  flavouring  custards,  but 
it  must  be  employed  with  great  caution, 
as  it  is  poisonous  in  doses  above  ten  or 
twelve  drops. 

1482.  Essence  df  Marjoram. 
Oil  of  marjoram,   twenty    drops ; 
proof  spirit,  one  ounce.     Mix.      Use- 
ful for  flavouring  gravy. 

1483.  Essence  of  Sweet  Marjoram. 
Tops  of  sweec  marjoram,  one 
pound ;  proof  spirit,  one  gallon ; 
water,  half  a  gallon.  Steep,  and, 
after  putting  in  the  still,  distil  off  one 
gallon.  Useful  to  flavour  ste^^  and 
sauces. 
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14S4.  Essence  of  Carraway  Seeds. 

Oil  of  carraway,  one  drachm ;  proof 
spirit,  four  dracbms.     Mix. 

1485.  Essence  of  Citron. 
Oil  of  citrons,  thirty  drops ;  proof 
spirit,  one   ounce.      Mix-     A    good 
addition  to  punch. 

i486.  Essence  of  Ginger. 
Bruised  ginger,  one  ounce;  proof 
spirit,  one  pint.    Digest  and  strain. 

1487.  Essence    of    Orange    or 
Lemon  Peel. 
Rub  the  yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons 
or  oranges  with  lumps  of  white  sugar, 
and  when  saturated,  press  them  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  cork.     This 
is  a  good  way  of  preserving  the  flavour 
of  those  lemons  or  oranges  which  are 
.  in  ordinary  use,  being  much  superior 
to  the  dried  peel. 

1488.  Tincture  of  Orange  or 

Lemon  Peel. 
Orange  or  lemon  peel,  sliced  thin, 
four    ounces ;    water,     six    ounces ; 
proof  spirit,  four  ounces.     Digest  and 
strain. 

1489.  Essence  of  Peppermint. 
Oil  of  peppermint,  half  a  drachm ; 

subcarbonate  of  potash,  one  drachm ; 
proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Heat  the 
potash  and  add  it  to  the  spirit ;  then 
decant,  and  mix  with  the  oil 

1490.  Essence  of  Spruce. 
Take  of  the  twigs  of   Scotch    fir 
enough  to  fill  the  still,  pour  on  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  Uiem,  and  distil 
twice  over. 

1491.  Essence  of  Allspice. 

Oil  of  allspice,  twenty  drops ;  proof 
spirit,  one  ounce.     Mix. 

1492.  Essence  of  Cinnamon. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,   twenty    drops; 
proof  spirit,  one  ounce.     Mix. 

1493.  Essence  of  Nutmeg. 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  twenty  drops ;  proof 
spirit,  one  ounce.    Mix. 


1494.  Essence  of  Cloves. 

Oil  of  cloves,  twenty  drops ;  pr«)of 
spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix.  f*or  sweets 
and  mulled  wine. 

Or,  Infuse  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
the  cloves  themselves  in  two  ounces  of 
proof  spirit  for  a  fortnight,  then  strain. 

1495.  Essence  of  Mace. 

Oil  of  mace,  twenty  drops ;  proof 
spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix.  Useful  for 
flavouring  sweets  and  white  sauces,  for 
mulled  wine. 

Or,  Proceed  as  for  essence  of  cloves. 

1496.  Essence  of  Savoury  Spices. 

Black  pepper  one  ounce  ;  powdered 
allspice,  half  an  ounce  ;  grated  nut- 
nieg»  quarter  of  an  ounce;  proof  spirit, 
one  pint.  Mix,  and  steep  ten  da}-s, 
then  decant.  Useful  for  flavouring 
savoury  dishes. 

1497.  Tincture  of  Cochineal. 

Cochineal,  ten  grains ;  proof  spirit, 
one  ounce.  Mix  in  a  glass  bottle,  and 
steep.  The  cochineal,  unless  pow- 
dered,  takes  a  long  time  to  dissolve, 
and  the  bottle  must  be  frequently 
shaken. 


Sub-Sect.  H.— DRYING 
HERBS,  &c. 

1498.  Remarks. 

This  process  is  very  simple  when 
not  complicated  mth  sugar,  salt,  or 
other  preservative  materi^.  It  is  con- 
ducted either  in  the  sun,  or  the  shade, 
or  by  the  agency  of  a  stove,  or  of  a 
clean  fryingpan.  All  herbs  ought  to  be 
gathered  when  they  begin  to  flower, 
on  a  dry  day,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  o£ 
The  topSt  leaves^  or  the  wfioU  herbs^ 
should  at  once  be  cleared  from  dis- 
coloured or  rotten  leaves,  screened 
from  earth  or  dust,  placed  on  hurdles 
covered  with  blotting-paper,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  a  stove 
in  a  dry,  airy  place.  The  quicker 
they  are  dried  the  better,  as  they  have 
less  tune  to  grow  mouldy  or  ferment ; 
hence  they  should  be  spread  thin  and 
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frequently  turned.  When  dried,  they 
should  be  well  shaken  in  a  lai^ge  sieve 
or  basket,  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Almost 
all  herbs,  in  drying,  give  out  a  certain 
portion  of  their  aromatic  properties, 
residing  generally  in  their  essential  oil, 
and  hence  they  should  not  be  con- 
tinued in  the  sun,  or  near  the  stove, 
longer  than  necessar}'.  When  dry, 
they  should  be  coarsely  powdered,  and 
at  once  put  into  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  and  well  corked  for  future 
use.  In  this  way,  thyme,  mint,  mar- 
joram, sage,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
pot-herbs  may  be  kept  full  of  flavour 
for  twelve  months  at  least,  or  even 
longer  if  necessary ;  while  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen,  they  soon  lose  almost  all 
their  distinguishing  and  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. ^ 

1499.  To    Make     Mushroom 
Powder. 

Take  large  mushrooms,  peel  them, 
and  take  out  the  gills,  dry  them  in  an 
oven  or  tins,  and  when  dry,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar. 


Sect.  12.— DRESSMAKING, 
PLAIN  SEWING,  &c. 

1500.  Dressmaking. 

This  subject  has  been  already 
alluded  to  at  page  368,  where  the 
comparative  cost  of  making  dresses  at 
home  and  abroad  is  considered. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that 
if  they  can  be  made  by  the  members 
of  the  family  or  the  servants,  the 
saving  is  complete  ;  but  short  of  this, 
as  before  remarked,  there  is  not  very 
much  economy  in  making  them  at 
home.  With  r^;ard  to  patterns  and 
written  instructions  for  this  depart- 
ment, it  is,  I  believe,  idle  to  attempt 
them,  as  they  require  too  much  actual 
demonstration  to  render  any  written 
instruction  of  any  avail.  Besides  this, 
patterns  are  so  continually  changihg, 
that  what  is  written  this  year  is  useless 
the  next 


1 501.  Plain  Sewing, 

Like  dressmaking,  requires  actual 
demonstration  to  make  any  instruction 
efficacious.  Every  mistress,  moreover, 
is  supposed  in  these  days  to  be  able  to 
show  the  mere  plans  of  hemming^ 
sewing,  herring-bone,  &c  ;  and,  as  in 
dressmaking,  so  in  this  division  of 
female  labour,  patterns  are  constantly 
changing.  A  shirt  appears  a  very  easy 
thing  to  make ;  and  so  it  is,  when  the 
pattern  is  decided  on ;  but  no  gentle- 
man likes  to  be  compelled  to  wear  one 
which  does  not  suit  him,  and  will 
prefer  selecting  one  for  himself  which 
m  his  opinion  is  the  correct  thing. 
All  mistresses,  therefore,  who  are 
called  upon  to  make  shirits  at  home 
will  act  wisely  by  making  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  or  other  male  depen- 
dents on  their  kindness,  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  wish,  and  choose 
a  single  shirt,  and  then  with  that  one 
before  them  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
cutting  out  more. 

1502.  The  Quantities 

Required  are  the  only  points  of  infor- 
mation which  can  be  of  any  service, 
as  this  perhaps  may  be  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  two  sexes.  The 
following,  therefore,  are  annexed  for 
the  information  of  the  male  sex  \^A 
piece  of  linen  (shirting)  is  generally 
twenty-six  yards  long  and  one  yard 
wide,  but  some  shirtings  are  seven- 
eights  or  three-quarters  wide.  A  piece, 
as  first  described,  will  make  eight 
ordinary  shirts,  or  seven  laxge  ones ; 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  yards  of 
yard- wide  calico  will  make  six  night- 
shirts, according  to  the  size  and  length  ; 
thirty  yards  of  yard-wide  linen  or 
calico  will  make  twelve  average-sized 
chemises  ;  and  twenty-four  yards  will 
be  required  for  six  night  chemises. 
Petticoats  are  made  in  such  various 
styles,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  cal- 
culation ;  but,  on  the  average,  they 
maybe  said  to  take  six  yards  each. 

1503.  Repairs  of  Linen. 

The  repairs  of  house  linen,  as  well 
as   of  the   body   linen,    should    bo 
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carefally  attended  to,  remembering 
always  that  here  in  reality  '*  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  When  sheets  begin 
to  wear  in  the  middle,  they  are  gene- 
rally mended  by  turning  the  sides  into 
the  middle.  In  inferior  sheets  they 
are  originally  composed  of  two 
breadths,  joined  at  the  selvage ;  and 
for  these  the  work  must  be  un- 
picked carefully,  and  the  outside  sel- 
vages sewn  together  instead.  But 
when  the  better  kinds  of  sheeting  axe 
used  they  are  of  the  full  width,  and  in 
them  the  sheet  must  be  cut  down  the 
middle,  and  then  the  two  outside 
selvages  sewn  together,  and  the  raw 
edges  from  the  inside  hemmed.  Small 
holes  ought  to  be  darned  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  or  even  as  soon  as  there 
is  the  smallest  sign  of  wearing  thin, 
when  either  in  sheets,  pillow-cases,  or 
stockings  ;  a  dam  will  be  much  more 
efficacious  and  neat  than  after  a  hole 
has  actually  made  its  appearance.  If 
this  kind  of  early  darning  is  properly 
carried  out,  a  patch  would  seldom  or 
never  be  required  on  any  kind  of  linen 
or  calico. 

1504.  Marking 

Is  effected  in  the  present  day  by 
marking-ink,  which  is  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  drachm  of  the'  nitrate  to  three  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  ten  grains 
of  gum  arable.  In  order  to  render 
this  indelible,  the  spot  which  is  to  be 
marked  ought  to  be  wetted  with  a 
little  of  the  following  : — 

Gum  arable,  one  drachm. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms. 
Water,  two  ounces.     Mix. 

When  this  is  dry,  use  the  ink  with  a 
quill-pen^  expose  it  to  the  air  and  sun, 
and  iron  it  before  washing.  Nitrate 
of  silver  used  without  the  soda,  is 
easily  taken  out  by  rubbing  in  a  strong 
solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
its  powder  laid  on  and  moistened  with 
water.  This  salt  decomposes  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  converts  it  into 
an  iodide,  which  is  perfectly  white, 
and  does  not  therefore  show  in  white 
linens.  It  is  with  this  that  the  London 
receiver  takes  out  many  of  the  marks 


in  stolen  handkerchiefs,  &c.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  marking  is  done 
in  cross-stitch,  with  coloured  cotton 
or  thread,  or  sometimes  with  a  long 
human  hair. 


Sect.   13.— REPAIRS   OF 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

1505.  Gutta  Percha  Soles. 

The  repairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  by 
means  of  guttapercha,  may  be  effected 
with  great  facility  at  home,  and  with  a 
considerable  saving.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  children's  out-of- 
door  shoes,  for  which  are  required 
good  waterproof  soles,  capable  also  of 
lasting  as  long  as  those  made  of  leather. 
The  working  of  leather  is  an  art 
which  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by 
those  who  have  not  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship to  it,  and  therefore  any 
repairs  by  its  means  are  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  but  'with  gutta  percha 
there  is  no  sewing,  and  it  may  be 
applied  to  an  old  worn-out  sole  very 
readily  by  means  of  a  solution  sold 
with  it  at  the  gutta  percha  shops.  The 
new-soling  of  boys'  shoes  generally 
costs  about  3s.  per  pair,  and  of  men's 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  ;  but  the  gutta  percha 
for  these  may  be  applied  for9d.  or  is., 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes'  time.  The 
plan  is  as  follows  : — Dry  the  soles  per- 
fectly before  the  fire,  and  remove  all 
loose  bits  of  leather  and  all  the  dirt 
adhering  to  them  ;  then  warm  them  to 
about  120  degrees,  after  which,  the 
gutta  percha  being  warmed  to  the 
same  temperature,  the  solution  is 
quickly  smeared  over  both  the  soles, 
and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
gutta  percha,  which  is  immediately  to 
be  applied  to  the  sole,  and  rubbed 
forcibly  backwards  and  forwards  until 
all  the  air  is  expelled  and  the  two  sur- 
faces are  in  close  apposition.  When 
this  is  effected,  they  must  be  held 
together  by  pressure  until  cold ;  the 
simplest  plan  being  to  wind  a  thick 
cord  round  both.  Finally,  after  they 
have  become  quite  cold,  the  edges  are 
trimmed  off  on  a  level  with  the  old 
sole ;  and  if  desired  to  be  veiy  neat. 
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they  may  be  polished  with  a  piece  of 
hot  metoL 


Sect.    14.— WASHING    AND 
IRONING. 

1506.  Washing  at  Home. 

Washing  at  home  would,  I  think, 
never  be  attempted,  except  in  very 
large  establishments,  if  it  werp  not  for 
the  saving  in  point  of  expense  the  plan 
really  affords.  In  some  cases,  where 
it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  good  ser- 
vant, the  result  may  be  satisfactory  in 
point  of  execution,  as  well  as  in  cost ; 
and,  in  general,  it  is  expected  that  the 
wear  and  tear  shall  be  less,  which, 
however,  is  part  of  the  saving.  But  if 
servants  are  allowed  to  hurry  over 
their  work,  the  destruction  to  clothes 
washed  at  home  is  as  great  as  any 
laundress  is  likely  to  cause ;  so  that  the 
mistress  must  not  fancy,  the  moment 
that  she  determines  to  submit  to  all  the 
annoyances  of  a  washing-day  at  short 
intervals,  that  her  frills  vdW  have  no 
little  accidents,  and  her  collars  last  for 
ever.  Nevertheless,  although  in 
common  with  every  one  who  has  felt 
the  annoyance,  I  dislike  the  system ; 
yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  really 
is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  decided 
saving,  always  in  point  of  actual  out- 
lay, and  generally  in  the  saving  occa- 
sioned by  the  non-destruction  of  the 
clothes,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  improper  methods  of 
washing.  Washing  machines,  caustic 
alkalies,  wringing  machines,  bad 
drying,  &c.,  are  all  injurious  to 
clothes,  which,  when  they  require 
rubbing,  can  scarcely  suffer  so  little 
injury  from  anything  as  from  the 
human  hand  ;  and  in  their  drying  will 
never  be  so  sweet  and  clean  as  when 
dried  in  the  open  air. 

1507.  The  Utensils 

Necessary  for  home- washing  are — 1st, 
a  copper^  sufficiently  large  to  boil  water 
for  the  wash  ;  2nd,  washing-tubs,  also 
in  proportion  ;  3rd,  posts,  lines,  props, 
and/^j,  for  drying  out  of  doors ;  4th| 


a  hot-closet,  for  drying  in-doors  ;  5th, 
the  materials  far  ironing,  consbting  of 
an  ironing-board,  iron-cloths,  an  iron' 
ing-stove  and  irons,  flat,  egg-shaped, 
gaufering  and  Italian,  together  with 
a  crimping-machine ;  and,  6th,  a 
man^e, 

1508.  The  Copper 
Should  really  be  of  this  metal,  though 
a  galvanized  iron  boiler  will  answer 
pretty  well,  if  it  is  kept  carefully 
greased  at  the  edges  with  a  little  suet, 
used  after  every  wash.  The  slightest 
contact  of  the  rust  from  this  metal  is 
apt  to  produce  iron-moulds,  and  in 
consequence  copper  is  always  employed 
when  the  house  will  afford  it.  For  a 
small  household,  a  copper  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  gallons  will  suffice  ;  but  for  any 
moderately  large  wash,  one  of  thirty 
or  forty  is  required,  not  only  to  afford 
the  hot  water,  but  to  contain  the  things 
which  require  boiling. 

1509.  Washing-tubs 

Are  either  circular  or  oval,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  which  last 
case  they  are  called  trays.  Circular 
tubs  are  the  cheapest,  but  are  not  so 
convenient ;  oval  tubs  come  the  next 
in  cost  and  in  durability,  both  being 
made  of  oak ;  while  the  trays  are 
more  costly  in  the  original  outlay,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  formation  and 
their  material  (deal),  are  much  more 
liable  to  decay.  The  round  tubs  cost 
from  6s.  to  12.  each,  the  oval  from  95. 
to  1 6s.  each,  and  the  trays  from  los.  to 
x8s.  each. 

15 10.  Posts 

Are  either  permanent  or  movable. 
In  either  case  they  consist  of  wooden 
posts,  about  eight  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  diminishing  to  three  at 
the  top,  where  there  are  four  cross  pegs 
to  fix  the  lines.  They  are  fixed  ii?  the 
ground  as  ordinary  posts,  or  let  into 
sockets,  from  which  they  may  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  The  line  is  either 
of  flax,  or  hair,  or  gutta  percha,  the 
hair  being  the  best  in  every  respect. 
A  prop  is  required    in    the    interval 
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posts,  about  ten  feet  long, 
H[  the  (op,  which  catches 
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lays  hold  more  tiehlly  than  the  others, 
but  is  apt  lo  stain  the  linen,  from  the 
brass  wire  becoming  covered  with 
verdigris. 

1511.  The  Hot  Closet 
IsasuWticute  for  the  drying'ground, 
either  in  case  of  wet  weather,  or  to  be 
used  for  those  atticles  which  ¥riU  not 
bear  the  sun.    It  consists  of  a  chamber 


heated  by  means  of  a  stove,  with  a 
<:urrent  of  air  maintained  through  it 
and  passing  out  at  the  top.  Iron  pipes 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  a  brick  flue,  similar  to  that  con- 
slnicted  for  green -houses,  is  the  beat, 
and  gives  out  quite  suflicient  heal  for 
the  drying  of  any  number  of  home- 
washed  articles.  Two  plain  brick 
chambers  are  buiit,  about  e.ght  to 


twelve  feet  square,  and  divided  by  % 
thin  iron  partition,  in  which  are  narrow 
slits  at  intervals  of  a  foot,  just  high 
and  wide  enough  to  allow  "a  horse" 
to  travel  badcwards  and  forwards 
through  them.  Ooe  of  these  chambers 
(figured  above)  has  a  furnace  and  flue 
in  il,  banning  at  one  end  and  return- 
ing  to  the  same  side,  where  it  passes 
out  in  tlie  ordiaaiy  way.      Above  this 
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flue,  and  separated  fix>m  it  by  a  wire- 
grating.  Is  the  chamber  for  the  horses 
{b  b  b  b  b),  which  are  suspended  from 
irons  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  can 
be  dragged  out  into  the  outer  chamber 
through  the  slits  in  the  partition. 
These  horses  run  best  suspended  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  doors  shown 
at  pages  44,  45,  but  made  of  common 
smith's  work,  and  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  When  it  is  intended  to  be  used, 
the  flue  is  lighted,  and  a  damper  at  the 
upper  ventilator  is  closed,  so  as  to 
allow  the  heat  to  be  retained.  As 
soon  as  the  chamber  is  heated,  the 
horses  {b  b  b  b  b)  are  drawn  out  upon 
the  table  {c  c)  in  the  outer  compart- 
ment, where  they  receive  their  clothes, 
and  are  then  pushed  into  their  places. 
The  dampers  are  next  all  thrown  open, 
and  the  nre  burns  fiercely,  causing  a 
great  heat  to  be  radiated  from  the  flue, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  aiter  and 


pass  through  the  drying-chamber. 
When  the  laundry-maid  finds  the 
clothes  are  sufficiently  dry,  she  draws 
out  each  horse  in  succession  and  takes 
them  off,  folding  them  at  once  on  the 
table,  and  replacing  the  horse,  either 
Avith  fresh  wet  clothes  on  or  not,  as  she 
may  have  occasion.  In  the  figure,  two 
of  these  horses  are  shown  drawn  out, 
and  two  in  their  places.  In  this  way 
a  "wash  "  is  soon  dried,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  board  {c  c)  serves  as 
an  excellent  ironing-table,  while  the 
stove  is  easily  constructed  so  as  to  heat 
the  irons. 

15 12.  The  Ironing-board 
Is  either  provided  for  as  above,  or  it  is 
made  by  the  carpenter  in  a  separate 
form,  to  be  placed  upon  any  table.  In 
this  case  it  ought  to  have  cramps  to 
confine  it  in  its  place,  as  a  rickety 
board  is  a  great  hindrance.  The  clothis 


consist  of  a  thick  flannel  made  on  pur- 
pose, called  swanskin,  with  another 
under  it  to  aflbrd  support ;  and  some- 
times, for  fine  things,  on  the  top  of  all, 
a  smooth  hoUand.  The  irons  are  those 
known  as  the  flat-iron  (</),  the  egg- 
iron  (/),  the  gauflering-iron  (^),  and 
the  Italian-iron  {g)y  which  will  be 
readily  recognized.  Besides  these  is 
the  crimping  machine  (h). 

1 5 13.  The  Mangle 

Is  a  machine  by  which  washed  articles 
rolled  round  wooden  rollers,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  linen  cloth,  are  submitted 
to  great  pressure.  In  the  ordinary 
mangle,  a  wooden  box  filled  with 
heavy  stones,  and  about  eight  feet  by 
three  feet,  is  moved  backwards  and 


forwards  by  a  peculiar  yet  simple 
arrangement,  over  two  rollers,  with  the 
clothes  to  be  mangled  encircling  them, 
and  laid  on  a  strong  bed  of  wood 
smoothly  planed.  The  box  is  first 
moved  in  one  direction,  and  lifted  by 
continuing  to  turn  the  handle ;  the 
roller  is  then  placed  on  the  bed,  and 
the  box  dropped  upon  it,  when,  by 
reversing  the  action,  it  passes  over  the 
roller  as  far  as  its  length  will  allow  it, 
and  if  necessary  liberates  the  other  at 
the  end  of  its  action,  when  it  also  may 
be  replaced  or  not.  In  a  few  turns 
backwards  and  forwards  the  clothes 
are  mangled,  that  is,  they  receive  a 
polish  from  the  extreme  weight.  Table- 
cloths, sheets,  and  all  flat  articles  with- 
out plaits  are  thus  made  to  receive  a 
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tolerably  high  gloss,  Somelimes,  how.  mangle,  bul  it  traverses  backwards  and 
ever,  the  premifies  are  not  laige  enongh  forwards,  whilst  the  roller  00  which  is 
to  receive  such  an  unwieldy  machine,  the  linen  remains  stalionaiy.  The 
and  for  this  several  smaller  ones  have  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of 
been  invented,  acting  by  means  of  a  springs  adjusted  by  a  screw,  and  the 
spring,  or  some  other  substitute  for  the  roller  is  cither  of  metal  or  wood.  The 
weight.  Of  these,  Kent's  patent  port-  figure  shows  the  machine  on  an  ordi- 
able  mangle,  shown  below,  is  the  besi,  nary  table  ;  but  when  taken  to  pieces, 
though  still  Ibelievesomewhitinferiot  |  it  consists  of  the  betl  (also  useful  as  an 
to  (he  old-fashioned  machine.  In  it  ]  ironing-board,  and  occupying  no  more 
the  bed  on  which  the  linen  is  mangled  space),  and  also  of  the  roller  and 
is  not  a  li:(lure,  as  in  the  ordiiiary  I  works,  which  require  a  box  two  feet 


cighti  nches  long  and  one  foot  sfjuare.  ' 
Thepriceis,witlimeUlro1ler,;£5l05,, 
or  with  wooden  roller,  £,^  los. 

1514.  Several  Washing  Machines 
Have  been  invented  in  this  country, 
and  in  America,  which  profess  to 
supersede  the  use  of  manual  labour ; 
but  1  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
elfect  this  with  advantage.  Even  the 
"  dolly,"  which  is  very  generally  used 
by  washerwomen,  injures  the  clothes, 
and  cawiot  compare  with  the  human 

1515.  The  Various  Processes. 

With  these  utensils,  togellier  with 
soap,  starch,  and  blue,  already  de- 
scribed under  the  i6th  section  of  the- 
last  chapter,  the  laundry-maid  proceeds 


to  the  operations  ot  her  first  day, 
which  is  generally  called  the  washing- 
day.  Five  distinct  periods  are  required 
in  all  washes  — isl,  the  viatMng  ami 


1516.  Sorting. 
Before  proceeding  to  wash,  all  the 
things  must  be  carefully  looked  over 
■and  sorted,  taking  care  to  lie  the  pairs 
leather.  Articles  badly  lorn  should 
be  mended,  as  a  rent  begun  before  the 
wash  is  sure  to  be  increased  by  scrub- 
bing. For  washing  put  out,  an  in- 
ventory is  always  taken  ;  bnt  for  home- 
washing  this  is  scarcely  necessary.  All 
stains  should  be  now  attended  to,  using 
the  proper  application  for  each  kind 
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(see  pages  231,  232).  The  house- 
linen,  body -linen,  coloured  things,  and 
flannels  are  all  washed  separately,  and 
must  therefore  be  sorted  apart. 
Coloured  things  should  not  remain  in 
the  sun,  but  all  white  articles  are 
the  better  for  being  submitted  to  his 
rays,  as  long  as  the  weather  continues 
fine. 

15 1 7.  Washing  Printed  Dresses. 

Take  about  one  pound  of  bran, 
secure  it  in  a  gauze  or  muslin  bag, 
boil  it  in  a  pailful  of  soft  water,  and 
when  the  dresses  have  been  washed 
briskly  in  this  water  (which  should  not 
be  used  scalding  hot)  very  little,  if 
any,  soap  -  water  washing  will  be 
necessary ;  yellow  soap  should  not 
on  any  account  be  used,  nor  soda, 
pearlash,  &c  Printed  dresses  should 
not  be  washed  with  the  body-linen  ; 
and  a  most  important  advantage  will 
be  derived  from  a  plentiful  rinsing  in 
clear  pump  or  river  water,  and  drying 
in  the  open  air  in  the  shade ;  or  if  in 
a  room,  at  a  distance  from  the  fire. 

Another  Method  of  Washing 
Coloured  Dresses. 

Have  ready  plenty  of  clean  soft 
water;  it  spoils  coloured  dresses  to 
wash  them  in  the  dirty  suds  left  after 
white  clothes  are  done,  though  this  is 
a  very  common  practice  with  bad 
washers.  The  water  must  be  warm, 
but  by  no  means  hot,  lest  it  injure 
the  colours.  Rub  soap  enough  into 
the  water  to  make  a  strong  lather 
before  putting  in  the  dress  (adding  a 
table-spoonful  of  ox-gall),  and  then 
wash  it  well;  have  ready  a  large 
earthen  pan,  ^Iled  with  a  little  we& 
starch  tinged  with  blue  ;  printed  la^vns 
or  muslins  will  be  much  improved  bv 
mixing  a  little  gum  arabic  water  with 
the  starch— for  instance,  a  table- 
spoonful  ;  put  the  dress  into  it,  and 
run  it  through  the  starch  ;  then  squeeze 
it  out,  open  it  well,  clap  it,  and  hang 
it  immetfiately  out  to  dry  in  the  shade, 
taking  the  sleeves  by  the  cuffs,  and 
pinning  them  up  to  the  skirt,  so  as 
to  spread  them  wide,  and  cause  them 
to  dry  the  sooner.    If  coloured  clothes 


continue  wet  too  long,  no  precaution 
can  prevent  the  colours  running  into 
streaks;  this  will  certainly  happen  if 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  water ; 
they  must  always  be  done  as  fast  as 
possible,  till  the  whole  process  is  com- 
pleted ;  if  the  colours  are  once  injured, 
nothing  can  restore  them;  but  by 
good  management  they  may  always 
be  preserved,  unless  in  coarse  low- 
priced  calicoes,  and  many  of  them 
wash  perfectly  well.  As  soon  sis  the 
dress  is  quite  dry  take  it  in  ;  but 
unless  it  is  wanted  immediately,  do 
not  sprinkle  it,  lest  in  lying  damp  the 
colours  should  be  impaired;  it  is 
alwa3rs  the  best  way,  however,  to  fold 
and  iron  it  immediately.  —  Another 
way  of  fixing  the  colours  in  a  dress  is 
to  grate  raw  potato  into  the  water  in 
which  the  dress  is  washed.  If  dresses 
are  to  be  put  by  for  the  winter-season 
they  should  always  be  washed  and 
dried,  but  not  starched  nor  ironed ; 
they  should  be  rolled  up  closely  in  a 
towel  Mousseline-de-laine,  merino, 
or  any  dresses  of  woollen  fiibric,  should 
be  taken  from  the  bodies,  well  brushed, 
and  washed  in  two  clean  lathers ;  the 
water  should  be  pressed  and  shaken 
out,  and  the  dresses  then  roiled  tightly 
up  in  a  large  dry  cloth  to  absorb  the 
remainder  of  the  water;  they  should 
then  be  pulled  straight,  dried  quickly 
in  a  shady  place,  and  ironed  with  a 
cool  iron  immediately. 

15 18.  To  Wash  Lace. 

Soap  each  piece  well,  and  (ifdirfy) 
lay  it  in  cold  soft  water  over  night, 
then  work  the  soap  out  by  squeezing 
it  occasionally,  dipping  and  squeezing 
it  again.  Change  the  water  two  or 
three  times,  repeating  the  soaping 
and  squeezing;  and  put  it  (again 
fresh  soaped)  into  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water'  to  simmer  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so ;  boil  it  twice  over  if 
necessary,  and  if  still  a  bad  colour, 
bleach  a  little  on  the  grass  before 
finishing.  Rinse  it  in  plenty  of  hard 
water,  with  as  much  blue  as  will 
suffice.  Then  take  about  twelve  lumps 
of  sugar  (more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  lace),  and  dissolve  it 
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in  about  a  teacupful  of  hot  water 
in  a  larg^e  basin  with  a  little  blue ;  dip 
each  piece  of  lace,  &c.,  in  separately, 
and  squeeze,  taking  first  those  which 
require  to  be  stiffest,  and  afterwards 
shake  them  out,  and  spread  upon  a 
clean  cloth  ;  roll  them  up  for  an  hour 
or  more,  then  put  them  into  a  fresh 
clean  cloth,  to  lie  rolled  up  till  the  iron 
is  ready.     Iron  with  a  cool  iron. 

Another  Method  of  Washing 
Lace. 

Tack  it  on  a  bottle  with  the  finest 
cotton  (if  the  lace  is  dirty,  soap  a 
little  on  the  bottle),  cover  it  over  with 
linen,  put  it  in  a  bell-metal  kettle 
with  cold  soft  water  and  sliced  soap, 
stew  it  two  or  three  hours,  drain  the 
bottle,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  If  it 
is  wished  at  all  stiff,  pin  it  out  on  a 
bed-cover  or  a  cloth,  and  take  a  clean 
fresh-rinsed  sponge,  dip  it  in  thin  gum- 
ivater,  and  sponge  the  lace  with  it. 

1 5 19.  To  Shrink  New  Flannel. 

Lay  the  flannel  all  night  in  a  tub 
of  cold  soft  water.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and 
drain,  but  do  not  wring  the  flannel. 
Make  a  light  suds  of  water  quite  warm 
(but  not  hot),  and  of  white  soap  or 
whitish  Castile.  Wash  the  flannel 
thoroughly  through  the  suds,  and 
wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible.  Then 
having  shaken  it,  stretched  it,  and 
folded  it  smoothly  down  on  a  clean 
table  to  make  it  straight  and  even, 
hang  it  out  immediately.  When  about 
half  dry,  go  to  it,  stretch,  shake,  and 
turn  it.  Take  it  in  while  it  is  still 
damp,  fold  it  smooth,  cover  it  with  a 
clean  towel,  and  after  it  has  lain  half 
an  hour,  iron  it  with  a  rather  cool 
iron. 

1520.  To  Wash  Flannel. 

Flannel  should  always  be  washed 
with  white  soap ;  otherwise,  it  will 
neither  look  well  nor  feel  soft.  The 
water  must  be  warm,  but  not  boiling, 
as  it  shrinks  flannel  to  scald  it.  Wash 
it  in  clean  water,  and  entirely  by  itself. 
Rub  the  soap. to  a  strong  lather  in 
the  water,  before  the  flannel  is  put  in ; 
for  if  the  soap  is  rubbed  on  the  flannel 


itself,  it  will  become  hard  and  stifi. 
Wash  it  in  this  manner  through  two 
warm  waters,  with  a  strong  lather  in 
each.  Rinse  it  in  another  warm  water, 
with  just  sufficient  soap  in  it  to  give 
the  water  a  slight  whitish  appearance. 
To  this  rinsing  water  it  is  better  to 
add  a  little  blue  from  the  indigo  bag. 
Cold  rinsing  water  is  found  to  harden 
the  flannel.  When  it  has  been  rinsed 
thoroughly,  wring  it  hard,  shake  it 
well,  and  spread  it  out  on  the  clothes- 
line. While  drying,  shake,  stretch, 
and  turn  it  several  times.  It  should 
dry  slowly.  Flannel  always  washed 
precisely  in  this  manner  will  look 
white,  and  feel  soft  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
retaining  a  new  appearance,  and 
scarcely  shrinking  at  all.  But  if  once 
badly  washed  with  scalding  water, 
rubbed  with  brown  soap,  and  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  it  will  never  again 
look  well. 

1 52 1.  To  Wash  Flannel  that  has 

become  Yellow. 

Boil  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  In 
four  quarts  of  water,  stirring  it  well. 
Then  pour  half  the  boiling  liquid  over 
the  flannel,  let  it  remain  till  the  water 
cools,  rub  the  flannel,  but  use  no  soap. 
Rinse  it  through  several  waters,  then 
repeat  the  process  with  the  remainder 
of  the  flour  and  water  in  a  boiling 
state ;  again  rinse  it  through  several 
waters  and  hang  it  up  to  drain  and 
dry.     Do  not  wring  it. 

1522.  To  Wash  Black  Silk 

Stockings. 

Cut  some  white  soap  into  thin  bits, 
and  boil  it  in  soft  water  till  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Then  mix  a  little  of  it  in 
cold  water,  adding  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
gall.  Having  turned  the  stockings  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  rubbed  a  little  of 
the  boiled  soap  on  the  dirtiest  places, 
wash  them  v^ll  through  the  lukewarm 
suds.  Repeat  the  washing  in  fresh 
suds  and  water,  till  they  are  quite 
clean.  Then  rinse  them  through  two 
cold  waters,  adding  to  the  last  a  little 
blue  from  the  blue-bag.  Then  squeeze 
them  well,  stretch  them  even,  and 
hang  them  out  immediately.     While 
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Still  damp,  turn  them  right  side  out, 
stretch  aad  pin  them  on  an  ironing 
blanket,  and  with  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
loUed-up  flannel,  or  a  smooth  stone, 
rub  them  hard  and  quick  one  way, 
till  they  are  quite  dry,  and  look 
smooth  and  glossy.  This  is  better 
than  to  iron  them,  which  always  gives 
silk  stockings  an  old  appearance. 

1523.  To  Wash  White  Silk 

.  Stockings. 

Make  a  lather  of  white  soap  and 
warm  soft  water;  stretch  the  stock- 
ings on  a  table,  and  with  a  roll  of 
rough,  coarse  cloth,  dipped  in  the 
lather,  rub  them  hard,  Arst  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other.  Repeat  the 
process  with  three  lathers.  Then  dip 
them  in  three  waters  to  rinse  them, 
and  when  quite  clean  hang  them  up, 
without  rinsing,  the  wrong  side  out- 
ward. When  half  dry  take  them 
down,  stretch  and  pin  them,  the  right 
side  out,  on  a  cloth.  Do'  not  iron 
them  ;  but  rub  them  till  smooth  with 
a  small  roU  of  clean  flannel. 

Another  Method. 

Wash  them  in  cold  soap  and  water. 
In  the  last  rinsing,  it  is  better  to  put 
a  little  archil.  Shake  them  well ; 
roll  them  in  a  cloth,  and  pull  them 
out  several  times. 

J  524.  To  Wash  a  Book-muslin 

Dress. 

Make  some  strong  suds  with  white 
soap  and  water.  Put  in  the  dress, 
and  wash  it  well ;  squeezing  and  press- 
ing rather  than  rubbing  it,  as  book- 
muslin  tears  easily,  and,  without  great 
care,  will  not  last  lonjj.  Wash  it 
through  a  second  suds,  and  then  pass  it 
through  two  rinsing  waters ;  adding 
a  very  little  blue  to  the  last.  Then 
open  out  the  dress ;  and,  while  wet, 
run  it  through  a  thin  starch,  diluted 
wiUi  water  either  warm  or  cold. 
Stretch  it,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  Afterw»ards,  sprinkle  it,  and 
roll  it  up  in  a  clean  white  towel,  letting 
it  lie  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Then 
open  it  out,  stretch  it  even,  and  clap 
it  in  the  hands   till  clear  all  over. 


Have  irons  ready,  and  iron  the  dress 
carefully,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
stuff  only,  wherever  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so. 

1525.  To  Wash  a  Counterpane. 
Put  in  to  soak  over  night  in  a  large 
tub  with  lukewarm  water,  in  which 
has  been  mixed  about  a  quart  of  lye, 
and  rub  some  yellow  soap  well  into  it. 
Next  morning,  lift  it  up  and  down 
awhile  in  the  soaking  water ;  then 
wring  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  tub  of 
clean  soap-suds,  and  give  it  a  good 
washing.  Then  do  the  same  through 
a  second  suds,  rather  hotter  than  the 
first,  and  wring  it  out  very  hard. 
Rinse  it  through  three  cold  waters ; 
adding  to  the  last  a  little  blue  from 
the  blue-bag.  Having  wrung  the 
counterpane  very  dry,  hang  it  out  in 
the  sun,  wrong  side  outward ;  taking 
it  in  towards  evening.  Next  day  hang 
it  out  again,  with  the  right  side  ouL 
It  may  probably  take  three  days  to 
dry  completely.  The  counterpane  must 
on  no  account  be  put  away  with  the 
slightest  dampness  about  it.  In  wash- 
ing a  quilt  or  counterpane,  never  use 
soda. 

1526.  Boiling  after  Washing 

Is  considered  necessary  by  some  laun- 
dresses in  all  cases.  Its  effect  is  to 
extract  any  remains  of  dirt  left  in  the 
preceding  processes,  and  also  to  take 
out  the  soap,  whether  dirty  or  clean. 
Without  it,  the  clothes  are  supposed 
to  smell  disagreeably,  and  to  be  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  water  for  this 
purpose  should  be  clear  and  soft ;  and 
the  different  articles  require  different 
lengths  of  time — ^viz.,  muslins  and  fine 
things,  should  be  boiled  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  coarse 
things,  for  an  hour,  or  more  if  very 
thick;  calicoes  and  shirts,  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

1527.  Bluing 

Consists  in  colouring  the  last  rinsing 
water  very  slightly  with  blue  (see  par. 
1064),  so  that  the  otherwise  yellow 
colour  of  the  linen  is  got  rid  of. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  using 
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so  much  as  to  make  the  shade  too  deep, 
since  a  decided  blue  is  just  as  objec- 
tionable as  a  decided  yellow.  The 
blue  is  tied  in  a  small  flannel  bag, 
which  is  dipped  in  the  water  and 
squeezed,  so  as  at  once  to  stain  the 
liquor  as  it  comes  out,  and  also 
to  graduate  its  shade  \MCi\  greater 
delicacy. 

1528.  In  Starching 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  **  to  make 
the  starch,"  that  is,  to  dissolve  the 
starch  as  sold  in  hot  water,  which 
makes  a  thick  jelly.  To  make  each 
quantity  of  this  jelly-starch,  put  into  a 
basin  a  heaped  table-spoonful  of  the 
dry  starch,  or  rather  more,  if  the 
quality  is  not  very  good,  and  rub  this 
down  with  a  little  cold  water  till  it  is 
of  the  consistence  of  cream.  When 
quite  smooth,  add  enough  boiling 
water  to  make  a  quart  in  the  whole, 
and  if  it  does  not  turn  to  a  thick  jelly, 
put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  it 
while  over  the  fire  until  it  does.  To- 
wards the  last,  to  prevent  the  iron 
sticking,  it  should  be  stirred  two  or 
three  times  round  the  pot  with  a  piece 
of  paraffin  candle.  It  is  then  strained 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin,  and 
put  by  for  use  when  nearly  cold.  The 
starch  as  sold  is  generally  slightly 
coloured  with  blue;  but  if  not,  the 
blue-bac  must  be  used  by  saueezin^  a 
little  of  its  contents  into  the  basm. 
"When  the  things  are  dry,  they  are 
dipped  into  the  starch,  wrung  out,  and 
dried  afresh,  or  by  soine  people  they 
are,  after  the  starching,  dipped  quickly 
into  water,  shaken,  and  then  dried. 
Some  articles,  such  as  shirts,  require 
to  be  carefully  starched  in  parts  only, 
and  must  be,  therefore,  dipped  to  the 
extent  which  is  to  be  stiffened,  and  no 
-further. 

1529.  Folding 

Is  necessary  before  ironing  or  mangling, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  creases  made 
in  the  drying.  The  things  are  ge- 
nerally folded  in  separate  sections, 
dividing  the  ironing  things  from  those 
to  be  mangled  ;  and,  in  general,  rang- 
ing all  the  shirts  together,  then  the 


chemises,  petticoats,  &c.  Whatever 
articles  are  washed  with  their  insides 
out  are  not  reversed ;  and  if  the  iron- 
ing is  to  be  delayed  three  or  four 
hours,  the  things  intended  to  go 
through  that  process  are  sprinkled 
with  water,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  weather,  and  their  state  of 
diyness.  The  starched  articles  re- 
quire more  damping  than  those  which 
have  none. 

1530.  In  Ironing, 

The  blanket  is  first  placed  smoothly 
on  the  board,  then  the  flat  iron  (par. 
15 12)  is  heated,  cleaned,  and  used, 
sometimes  employing  "  a  slipper  "  to 
keep  it  from  dirtying  the  linen.  The 
ironing-stove,  however,  prevents  much 
chance  of  this  ;  but  with  irons  heated 
at  an  open  fire  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Any  piece  of  old  cloth  serves 
to  clean  the  iron  ;  and  to  test  its  heat, 
a  drop  or  two  of  saliva  are  generally 
employed,  or  a  piece  of  useless  linen 
or  calico,  which  shows  the  burning 
mark,  if  the  heat  is  too  great.  The 
method  of  using  this  iron  is  too  simple, 
and  too  generally  known,  to  need 
minute  description.  Be  careful  in 
ironing  lace,  ribbons,  or  any  long 
narrow  strips,  not  to  stretch  them  out 
of  the  straight  line ;  but  do  them 
slowly,  in  a  straight  line,  and  evenly ; 
and  with  the  point  of  the  iron  press 
out  every  gather  separately.  Always 
iron  lace  and  needlework  on  the  wrong 
side.  In  ironing  collars,  do  them  first 
lengthways,  and  then  crossways  ;  and 
take  care  not  to  stretch  one  half  of 
the  collar  larger  than  the  other.  In 
ironing  a  night-cap,  do  the  crown 
first,  and  then  the  border ;  lastly,  the 
strings  and  bands.  When  sheets  and 
table-cloths  are  ironed,  instead  of 
mangling  them,  they  should  be  ironed 
double,  with  a  large  iron  pressed  on 
them  hard  and  heavily.  Ail  coloured 
things  must  be  done  with  an  iron 
rather  cooler  than  for  white  clothes, 
as  too  great  a  heat  will  injure  the 
colours.  Iron  them  always  on  tlie 
wrong  side,  wherever  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  will  allow  it. 
When  about  to  iron  a  dr^s,  if  there 
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is  not  ample  space  on  the  table,  set  a 
chair  in  a  convenient  place  to  receive 
the  sleeves  or  any  part  that  may  hang 
down,  so  as  not  to  let  them  touch  the 
floor.  Begin  at  the  body  ;  next  iron 
the  sleeves,  and  then  the  skirt,  com- 
mencing at  the  top  or  upper  part.  A 
skirt-board  is  a  very  useful  article.  It 
should  be  made  wide  at  the  bottom, 
narrowing  gradually  towards  the  top. 
It  can  be  obtained  at  shops  where 
woodea  ware  is  sold ;  or  a  carpenter 
can  be  directed  to  make  one.  Cover 
it  first  with  blanketing,  and  then  with 
sheeting,  both  sewed  tightly  and 
smoothly  over  it.  This  board  is  to 
slip  into  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  which 
may  thus  be  ironed  without  a  crease. 
Puffings  or  gatherings  in  the  sleeves 
should  be  folded  or  creased  in  half, 
along  the  middle,  and  ironed  out  like 
a  flounce  or  ruffle.  In  ironing  petti- 
coats, double  them  from  the  two  sides, 
and  not  behind  and  before ;  as  that 
will  make  a  fold  down  the  front,  which 
will  stand  out  awkwardly  when  worn. 
When  ironing  a  shirt,  begin  at  the 
bosom ;  then  do  the  collar,  then  the 
sleeves,  and  lastly  the  back.  A  small 
board,  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  re- 
commended for  the  skirts  of  dresses, 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  slip  under 
the  bosoms  of  shirts  when  ironing 
them.  "Whenever  a  thing  is  begun, 
iron  it  as  fast  as  possible  (provided 
always  that  it  is  done  carefully),  and 
avoid  quitting  the  table  while  the 
article  is  unfinished ;  for  if  it  is  left, 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  so  dry 
that  it  will  be  impossible  afterwards 
to  iron  it  smoothly.  The  heat  of  the 
iron  should  always  be  ascertained 
before  it  is  used,  by  trying  it  on  some 
old  useless  linen;  but  if  by  neglect 
any  linen  should  be  scorched,  the 
discolouring  should  be  removed  im- 
mediately. 

1531.  The  Italian-iron, 

Page  459,  is  employed  to  iron  all  large 
frills  with  full  round  plaits,  each  of 
which  is  placed  upon  the  end  of  the 
iron  with  a  finger  and  thumb  of  both 
hands,  and  slightly  moved  from  side  to 
side  at  the  same  time. 


1532.  The  French-iron, 

Page459f  resembles  an  oval  mush- 
room in  shape,  and  after  being  heated 
in  the  uroning-stove  it  is  placed  upon 
the  board,  and  then  the  lower  parts  oif 
the  insides  of  sleeves,  and  similar  arti- 
cles are  held  in  the  two  hands,  and 
strained  smoothly  over  it.  It  is  in- 
tended for  such  parts  as  cannot  be  well 
ironed  with  the  flat-iron  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  which  would  not  look 
well  if  ironed  on  their  right  side,  on 
account  of  their  being  worked  or  em- 
broidered. 

1533.  The  Gaufering-iron, 
Page  4S9,  consists  in  a  pair  of  light 
tongs,  by  means  of  which  small  frills 
are  fluted,  presenting  an  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  laige  ones 
ironed  with  the  Italian-iron ;  but  much 
smaller  and  more  neat  The  frill, 
wrong  side  upwards,  is  held  on  the 
edge  of  the  ironing-cloth  with  the  left 
hand,  and  then  the  right,  taking  the 
gaufering-iron,  properly  heated,  seizes 
hold  of  the  frill  well  in  the  gathers 
with  the  left  blade  under  and  the 
right  over  it,  after  which,  with  a  slight 
twist  from  left  to  right,  two  flutes  in 
opposite  directions  are  made  by  one 
action,  the  finders  of  the  left  hand 
pressing  the  adjacent  part  of  the  frill 
against  the  cloth,  and  thus  resisting 
the  twist  of  the  iron,  and  causing  it  to 
have  a  due  effect  in  smoothing  and 
rounding  the  flutes.  As  these  irons 
cool  very  rapidly,  two  or  three  must  be 
kept  heated,  placing  them  on  the 
ironing-stove. 

1534.  The  Crimping  Machine, 

P^ge  459,  is  intended  to  crimp  frills 
rapidly,  when  aided  by  heaters  inserted 
as  in  an  Italian-iron.  The  two  grooved 
cylinders  are  rotated  by  the  handle; 
and  in  using  the  machine  a  frill,  or 
even  a  plain  piece  of  muslin  drawn  be- 
tween their  teeth,  while  it  is  in  a  damp 
state,  and  after  being  starched  on  the 
other  side,  comes  out  well  crimped, 
and  presents  a  much  more  even  and 
regular  appearance  than  if  the  process 
was  done  with  a  small  knife  in  the 
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hand,  which  is  the  simple  substitute 
ffx  the  machine. 

1535.  Mangling 
Is  adopted  for  things  without  irregular 
make»  such  as  sheets,  table-cloths, 
napkins,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  &c. 
Those  things  which  have  buttons,  as 
dnweis,  are  very  apt  to  have  them 
broken  in  the  mangle,  and,  therefore, 
by  many  people  are  kept  out ;  but  if 
the  mangung  cloth  is  pretty  thick  they 
will  genexally  escape.  The  mode  of 
using  this  machine  is  partially  de- 
scried at  par.  15 13.  The  art  con- 
sists chiefly  in  laying  the  clothes 
smoothly  upon  the  cloth,  and  in 
arranging  them  in  such  a  way  that 
those  of  equal  substance  shall  come 
together,  so  that  the  surface  shall  not 
be  rendered  irregular.  Most  articles 
are  folded  two  or  three  times,  and 
look  better  when  so  arranged  than 
they  do  when  put  in  the  mangle  in 
single  folds.  Beyond  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  roll  them  evenly  about  the 
rollers,  and  lay  them  in  the  mangle. 


Sect.    Z5.— CLEANING. 

1536.  Remarks. 

Many  articles  will  not  bear  washing 
in  the  ordinary  way,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  texture  or  colour  ;  such 
as  silk  ribands,  cr^pe  and  some  similar 
fabrics,  which  will  be  here  alluded  to 
seriatim.  The  following  is  an  ad- 
mirable application,  which  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  restoring  silk 
fabrics. 

1537.  Benzine 

Destroys  all  spots  produced  by  greasy 
substances,  such  as  oil,  butter,  suet, 

})itch,  tallow,  new  paint,  grease  on 
iimiture  or  clothes,  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  hands  or  the  head  ;  on 
all  kinds  of  silks,  satins,  ribands,  furs, 
velvets,  or  other  fabrics,  whether  valu- 
able or  not ;  and  it  improves  the  lustre 
iKithout  injuring  the  most  delicate 
colour.  The  smell,  which  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, is  rather  strong  when  used, 
but  it  disappears  in  a  few  minutes 
without  leavmg  any  traces.    Benzine 


is  also  used  for  cleaning  gloves, 
without  changing  the  colour ;  to  dilute 
colours  mixed  with  oil ;  also  to  wash 
painter's  brushes  (for  the  last  purpose 
nothing  can  be  compared  to  it) ;  and 
to  remove  all  spots  from  paper.  Ben- 
zine is  the  only  liquid  which  is  capable 
of  removing  aU  greasy  spots  from  pic- 
tures, drawings,  plans,  and  precious 
papers.  This  liquid  can  be  kept  for 
years  without  losing  its  good  qualities. 
Directions  for  use. — Place  a  piece  of 
linen  of  several  folds  on  a  table  to  act 
as  a  sponge  in  absorbing  the  benzine 
as  it  penetrates,  and  stretch  the  article 
greased  on  the  linen,  taking  care  to 
remove  anv  dust ;  then  take  a  piece  of 
cotton  or  nannel,  dip  into  the  benzine 
and  rub  the  soiled  part  well,  after 
which  dry  with  blotting  paper  or  fine 
linen,  and  keep  moving  the  linen 
underneath.  The  benzine  ought  to  be 
applied  in  a  circular  direction,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  off 
until  the  liquid  evaporates ;  then  ex- 
pose the  article  to  a  good  current  of 
air.  It  is  not  necessary  to  unstitch 
the  seaming  to  remove  any  spots.  The 
rectified  spurit  may  be  bought  for  is.  a 
pint  of  laige  druggists,  but  costs  six 
times  as  much,  as  usually  sold,  in  small 
fioncy  bottles.  Common  bcsizine  at 
6d.  a  pint  will  serve  for  coarse  woollen 
articles. 

1538.  To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. 
This  is  a  simple  operation,  easily 
effected.  Place  the  glove  upon  a  clean 
piece  of  paper,  or  a  hand  of  wood,  and 
rub  it  with  some  cotton  saturated 
with  the  benzine.  The  application  of 
the  benzine  in  the  cleaning  of  gloves 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
economical,  as  it  can  be  applied  until 
the  glove  is  entirely  worn  out,  and  on 
gloves  of  all  colours  ;  some  gloves  re- 
taiji  the  odour  of  benzihe  longer  than 
others,  but  exposure  to  the  air  will 
soon  cany  it  off. 

1539.  To  Remove  Spots  of  Grease 

from  Drawings,  Papers,  ftc. 

Place  some  blotting-paper  under  the 

picture,  saturate  some  cotton  with  the 

liquid,  hold  it  on  the  greasy  spot  one 
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minute,  and  dry  up  with  blotting- 
paper.  With  a  fresh  piece  of  saturated 
cotton,  rub  slightly  in  circles,  until  the 
liquid  evaporates.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  the  benzine  is  a  neutral 
body,  and  has  no  action  on  silks  or 

i  colours.  It  only  ^ssolves  wax  and 
greasy  bodies,  and  therefore  can  be 

<  applied  without  danger  to  precious 
papers. 

1540.  To  Renovate  Cr^pe: 

To  get  the  creases  out,  lay  it 
between  sheets  fresh  from  the  mangle ; 
or,  strain  it  tight,  and  pass  it  over  the 
steam  of  a  kettle,  keeping  it  pertectly 
stiff  and  smooth  till  it  is  again  dry. 

1 541.-  To  Clean  Silk  Dresses: 

Mix  six  ounces  of  strained  honey 
with  four  ounces  of  soft  soap,  then  add 
to  it  a  pint  of  gin  or  whisky.  The 
dress  must  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces, 
then  each  piece  must  be  spread  flat  on 
a  table,  and  brushed  over  with  the 
mixture,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
thrf  other.  Use  a  clothes-brush  for 
the  operation,  and  brush  lightly,  and 
always  straight  down  the  silk.  To 
rinse  the  silk,  it  must  be  dipped  into 
three  different  waters,  without  wring- 
ing. Roll  each  breadth  in  cloths, 
then,  while  still  damp,  iron  it  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  cool  iron.  This 
will  answer  for  all  colours  but  blue  or 
green. 

1542.  To  Clean  Black  Silk. 

To  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ox-tgall  add 
enough  of  boiling  water  to  make  it 
warm.  Spread  out  the  silk  on  a  large 
kitchen  table,  and  dipping  a  clean 
sponge  in  the  gall,  go  over  the  whole 
of  the  article  with  it,  on  both  sides. 
Then  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  repeat 
the  application  with  the  sponge, 
having  added  more  boiling  water  to 
the  gall  so  as  to  heat  it  again.  Rinse 
the  silk  in  clear  cold  water,  and 
repeat  the  rmsing  (changing  the  water 
each  time)  till  the  last  water  appears 
perfectly  clean.  Then  stretch  it,  and 
dry  it  quickly  in  the  air,  and  after- 
watrds  pin  it  out  on  a  table.  To  give 
it  the  consbtence  of  new  silk,  dissolve 
in  boiling  water  a  little  glue  or  gum 


arable;  mix  it  with  sufficient  cold 
water,  and  sponge  the  dress  all  over 
with  it.  This  must  be  done  on  the 
wrong  side.  Then  dry  it,  sprinkle  it 
slightly,  and  roll  it  up  tigntly  In  a 
towel ;  let  it  lie  a,  few  hours,  and  then 
iron  it,  taking  care  that  the  iron  is  not 
too  hot,  as  silk  scorches  very  easily. 
Unless  the  silk  is  of  very  good  quality, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  it.  Previous  to 
cleaning  a  black  silk  dress,  rip  the 
skirt  from  the  body,  and  the  sleeves 
from  the  arm-holes. 

1543.  To   Clean    and    Renovate 

Coloured  Woollens,  &c. 

If  there  are  any  grease-spots,  remove 
them  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rubl)ed 
in  with  a  coarse  woollen  doth,  and 
dried  with  a  clean  piece  of  the  same; 
then  take  a  hard  brush,  and  with  soap 
and  water  brush  every  part  at  all 
stained  or  discoloured,  drying  care- 
fully  with  a  piece  of  woollen  material, 
and  not  using  more  water  than  neces- 
sary. After  this,  take  a  sponge,  dip  it 
in  some  stale  small  beer,  and  squeeze 
it  nearly  dry,  in  which  state  rub  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cloth  with  it, 
using  force  enough  to  make  it  enter 
the  texture.  If  any  part  is  very  thread- 
bare, the  surface  may  be  raised  with  a 
teazle-brush,  so  as  to  have  a  tolerable 
nap  again.  Lastly,  with  a  cool  iron 
and  a  board  (a  tailor's  goose  is  the 
proper  thing),  iron  all  the  surface, 
when  a  gloss  will  be  given  equal  to 
new,  if  well  managed  ;  or  too  high  if 
overdone. 


Sect.  z6.— MISCELLANEOUS 
RECEIPTS  FOR  STORE 
ARTICLES. 

1544.  Remarks.' 

The  following  receipts  for  articles 
kept  in  store  will  be  found  generally 
good  of  their  kind : — 

1545:  To    Loosen    Stoppers    of 
Glass  Bottles. 

Procure  two  pieces  of  soft  wood, 
such  as  deal,  and  of  the  size  of  a  com- 
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mon  niler,  but  with  angular  sides. 
Then,  taking  a  bottle  in  the  left  hand, 
press  one  of  the  pieces  against  the  left- 
nand  side  of  the  stopper,  with  a  slight 
tendency  upwards  ;  keep  this  pressure 
up,  and  during  its  continuance  tap  the 
stopper  smartly  with  the  other  piece 
in  the  right  hand,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  so  strongly  as  to  break  the 
stopper.  In  a  very  few  minutes  every 
stopper,  however  firmly  fixed,  gives 
way,  and  with  proper  care  there 
is  not  the  slightest  risk  of  breakage, 
the  safety  depending  upon  the  counter 
pressure  by  the  left  hand.  In  this  way 
I  have  never  failed,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion succeeded  in  removing  a  stopper 
from  a  decanter  which  had  connned 
half  a  bottle  of  wine  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  defying  the  efforts  of  a 
great  number  who  had  tried  their 
hands. 

1546;  Hair  Grease. 

Melt  half  a  pound  of  lard  and  six 
ounces  of  olive  oil  in  a  jar  placed  in 
hot  water ;  when  nearly  cool  add 
about  two  drachms  of  essence  of  lemon, 
oil  of  lavender,  or  any  other  perfume, 
and  then  pour  it  into  glass  bottles  or 
earthen  pots. 

Another  Kind. 

Mix  fresh  beef-marrow  and  care- 
fully-prepared neat's-foot  or  trotter  oil 
in  equal  proportions ;  melt  in  a  water 
bath  and  decant,  leaving  the  dregs 
behind ;  after  which,  when  nearly 
cool,  the  scent  is  to  be  added  as 
above,  and  the  whole  stirred  till  quite 
set. 

1547.  A  Highly  Preservative 

Tooth-powder. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk  and  washed 
sulphur,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  powdered 
myrrh  and  Armenian  bole,  of^each  two 
drachms.     Mix. 

Another,  but  not  so  good. 

Reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder 
half  an  ounce  each  of  charcoal 
and  orris-root,  two  drachms  of 
cuttle-fish  bone,  and  one  drachm  of 
myrrh. 


154S.  Bandoline  or  Fizatrice. 

An  ounce  of  the  seed  of  quinces  to 
be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  till  re- 
duced one  half,  then  strain  it,  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  any  essence  to  perfiime 
it;  keep  it  in  wide-mouthed  well- 
corked  bottles. 

1549.  A  Good  Wash  for  the  Hair» 

or  Roughness  of  the  Skin. 

Take  of  Belmont  glycerine  one 
ounce,  oil  of  rosemary  half  a  drachm^ 
proof  spirit  one  ounce,  honey  half  an 
ounce,  lavender-water  half  a  pint ;  mix 
the  oil  of  rosemary  with  the  honey  and 
spirits,  and  add  the  lavender-water 
gradually,  shaking  them  well  up ;  then 
put  in  the  glycerine,  and  cork. 

1550.  To  Prevent  the  Hair  Falling- 

Off. 

Apply  a  little  of  the  following 
lotion  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  two  or 
three  times  a  week  : — Spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, trotter  oil,  of  each  one  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  thirty  drops  of 
acetic  solution  of  cantharides. 

155 1.  To  Set  Pencil  Drawings. 

Dissolve  isinglass  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  a  small  portion  of  it  put 
into  water  forms  a  good  fixing  for 
pencil  drawings.  Also,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  gum  arable  in  water,  as  strong 
as  it  can  be  without  in  the  \ta&\.  Rasing 
the  paper.     Or  use  skim  milk. 

1552.  To  Set  Chalk  Drawings. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  highly  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  one  dradim  of  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine,  two  drachms 
of  volatile  spirits  of  rosemary,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  whitest  resin,  pow- 
dered. The  ^ar>fc  of  the  drawing  to  be 
moistened  with  this  throughout,  as  it 
somewhat  changes  the  colour  of  the 
paper.  The  brush  had  better  be  well 
washed  afterwards. 

1553.  A  Scent  Jar. 

Gather  rose-leaves  on  a  very  fine 
day,  and,  if  you  have  them,  prder  the 
damask  roses.  Lay  them  in  a  large 
vessel,  and  throw  in  a  little  common 
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salt  to  every  layer  of  roses  ;  then  of 
rosemary-leaves,  lavender  flowers,  and 
knotted  marjoram,  take  two  handfuls 
of  each,  with  a  few  bay-leaves.  Add 
any  other  sweet  flowers  approved,  or 
make  it  entirely  of  roses.  Put  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay-salt, 
pounded,  one  oimce  of  orris  root 
sliced,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  gum-benja- 
min and  storax,  and  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  angelica  root,  sliced.  When 
the  ingredients  are  mixed,  cover  the 
jar  dose ;  take  off  the  cover  when 
wanted,  and  the  scent  will  be  fine. 

1554.  Pomade  Divine. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef 
marrow,  put  it  into  spring-water  ten 
days,  changing  the  water  twice  each 
day ;  then  drain  it,  put  it  into  a  pint 
of  rose-water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  drain  it  in  a  cloth  quite  dry. 
Then  add  storax,  benjamin,  cypress, 
and  orris,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two 
drachms  of  cloves  and  nutmee,  all 
finely  powdered,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  marrow.  Then  put  it  into  a  pewter 
vessel  with  a  top  that  screws  on,  and 
over  that  a  paste,  that  nothing  may 
evaporate.  Hang  the  vessel  in  a 
copper  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil 
two  hours  without  ceasing ;  then  put 
it  through  fine  muslin  into  pots  for 
keepmg,  and  when  cold  cover  it 
closely.  If  a  pewter  vessel  is  not  at 
hand,  a  stone  jar,  with  a  paste  between 
two  bladders,  will  do. 

Another  Receipt. 

Take  four  pounds  of  mutton  suet, 
one  pound  of  white  wax,  an  ounce  and 
a  h^C  each  of  essence  of  beigamot 
and  essence  of  lemon,  and  half  an 
ounce  each  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil 
of  origanum.  Melt  the  suet,  and  when 
nearly  cold  stir  in  the  other  ingre- 
dients ;  the  origanum  has  considerable 
power  in  stimuSiting  the  growth  of  the 
nair. 

1555.  Cold  Cream. 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
wax,  and  shred  it  into  a  basin,  with 


one  ounce  of  almond  oil.  Place  the 
basin  by  the  fire  till  the  wax  is  dis- 
solved ;  then  add  very  slowly  one  ounce 
of  rose-water,  little  by  little,  and 
during  this  beat  smartly  with  a  fork, 
to  tnake  the  water  incorporate^  and  con- 
tinue beating  till  it  is  accomplished ; 
then  pour  it  into  jars  for  use. 

Another  Receipt. 

Take  of  best  lard  one  pound,  sper- 
maceti four  ounces,  melt  the  two  to- 
gether, and  add  one  ounce  of  rose- 
water  ;  beating  it  as  above  directed. 

1556.  Red  Lip  Salve. 
Take  of  white  wax  four  ounces,  olive 

oil  four  ounces,  spermaceti  half  an 
ounce,  oil  of  lavender  twenty  drops, 
alkanet  root  two  ounces.  Macerate 
the  alkanet  for  three  or  four  days  in 
the  olive  oil,  then  strain  and  melt  it 
in  the  wax  and  spermaceti ;  when 
nearly  cold  add  the  oil  of  lavender,  and 
stir  it  till  quite  firmly  set. 

1557.  Hungary  Water. 

To  one  pint  of  proof  spirits  of  wine 
put  an  ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and 
two  drachms  of  essence  of  ambergris ; 
shake  the  bottle  well  several  times, 
then  let  the  cork  remain  out  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  a  month,  during 
which  time  shake  it  daily,  put  the 
water  into  small  bottles. 

1558.  Honey  Water. 

Take  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  as  above, 
and  three  drachms  of  essence  of  am- 
bergris ;  shake  them  well  daily. 

1559.  Lavender  Water. 

Take  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  as  above, 
essential  oil  of  lavender  one  ounce, 
essence  of  ambergris  two  drachms; 
put  all  into  a  ouart  bottle,  and  shake 
It  extremely  well. 

1560.  Bau-de-Cologne. 
Essence  of  beigamot,  one    and   a 

half  drachm ;  essence  of  lemon,  one 
and  a  h^  drachm  ;  essence  of  orange- 
flowers,  one  and  a  half  drachm  ;  oil  of 
lavender,  forty  drops ;  tincture  of  ben- 
jamin, one  drachm ;  oil  of  rosemary, 
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two  drops ;  proof  spirit,  one  and  a 
half  pints. 

1561.  For  Scarf  on  the  Hea(W 

Braise  a  branch  of  rosemary,  pour 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
use  it  warm  every  morning.  This  will 
do  for  several  times. 

1562.  Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Takeof  camphor  half  an  ounce,  re- 
duce it  to  powder  with  sufficient  proof 
spirit;  strong  distilled  vinegar  six 
ounces.     Mix. 

Another  and  Superior  Receipt. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  camphor, 
two  drachms  of  oil  of  cloves,  eight 
ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  then 
add  two  pints  and  a  half  of  strong 
distilled  ^rinegar. 

1563.  Thieves'  Vinegar. 

Take  of  dried  rosemary  tops  and 
dried  sage  leaves,  of  each  one  ounce, 
dried  lavender  flowers  half  an  ounce, 
cloves  fifteen  grains,  and  distilled 
vinegar  one  quart;  digest  for  seven 
days,  then  press  and  filter. 

1564.  Pastilles. 
Gum  benjamin,  one  pound ;  cloves, 
half  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon,  two  drachms ; 


a  stick  of  collanus,  and  mudlage 
enough  to  make  the  parts  adhere  to- 
gether. Then  make  into  shapes  and 
dry, 

A  BETTER  Receipt. 

Benjamin,  two  ounces  ;  cascarilla, 
one  drachm ;  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
oil  of  nutmeg,  and  oil  of  doves,  of 
each  fifteen  drops ;  nitre,  one  drachm  ; 
charcoal,  one  and  a  half  ounce ; 
mucilage,  enough  to  make  into  a 
mass;  then  divide  into  shapes  and 
dry. 

1565.  Remedy  for  Chapped 
Hands. 

Glycerine  soap,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, is  a  good  remedy ;  but  the 
Belmont  glycerine,  which  is  entirely 
devoid  of  smell,  either  plain  or  scented, 
is  a  far  better  application  when  rubbed 
on  immediately  after  washing,  and  be- 
fore going  to  bed. 

1566.  Black  Ink. 

Take  a  galloh  of  rain  or  soft  water, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  blue 
galls,  bruised;  infuse  them  three 
weeks,  stirring  daily.  Then  add  green 
copperas  and  logwood  chips,  of  each 
four  ounces,  six  ounces  of  gum  arabic» 
and  a  wine-glassful  of  brainy. 
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ON  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH   BY  THE 
PROPER  COOKING  OF  GOOD  FOOD. 


CHAPTER  L 
ON  food;  its  nature,  use,  and  abuse. 


Sect.  i.^ON  THE  EFFECTS 
UPON  MAN  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  FOOD 
USED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1567.  The  Varieties  of  Pood 

Which  have  been  described  in  Book 
IV.  are  all,  more  or  less,  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  may  be  considered 
as  comprising  the  full  diet-roll  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
examine  their  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  and  the  comparative  worth  of 
each,  as  well  in  point  of  absolute 
efficiency,  as  of  cost  price.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this  with  anything 
like  certainty,  because  of  the  different 
circumstances  connected  with  age,  sex, 
temperanient,  and  habits,  affecting  in- 
dividuals, and  even  the  same  individual , 
at  consecutive  periods  of  his  life.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
calculate  the  average  quantity  of  solid 
food,  of  the  best  mixea  kind,  required 
by  adult  men  leading  active  lives,  and 
then  to  consider  how  near  any*  other 
kind  approaches  to  tliis  in  supporting 
the  full  vigour  of  the  system.  In  this 
estimate  it  is  assumed,  that  in  Great 
Britain  an  active  adult  male  will  con- 
sume about  two  pounds  of  solid  food, 
consisting  of  bread,  cheese,  meat, 
▼^tables,  and  milk  ;  while  a  healthy* 
female  will  not  require  more  than  a 
pound  and  a  half,  the  average  con- 
sumption of  the  two  being  one  pound 


and  three  quarters  per  head,  dally. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  when  a  larger 
quantity  than  this  of  any  article  is 
required  by  healthy  individuals,  it 
may  be  considered  that  it  is  not  of  the 
average  degree  of  nutritive  value ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  less  amount 
is  sufficient,  it  is  then,  by  the  same 
rule,  above  Uie  line.  In  support  of  this 
calculation,  the  diet  of  the  navy  may 
be  adduced,  which  is  notoriously  on  a 
most  liberal  scale,  and  intended  for 
very  robust  and  hard  working  men, 
exiK)sed  to  all  weathers.  It  consists 
daily  of  one  pound  of  biscait  (or  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  soft  bread), 
with  one  pound  of  fresh  meat  and  hidf 
a  pound  of  vegetables  (or  one  pound 
of^salt  pork  and  half  a  pint  of  peas,  or 
one  pound  of  salt  beef  and  nine  ounces 
of  flour,  three  ounces  of  suet,  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  currants).  In 
addition  to  which  there  is  a  daily 
supply  of  tea,  chocolate,  sugar,  and 
spint,  and,  weekly,  a  small  allowance 
of  spices  and  oatmeal.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  found  that  this  slight  increase 
above  two  pounds  per  day  is  enough 
for  such  men,  wno  are  above  tibe 
average  in  their  requirements,  the 
amount  which  I  have  stated  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  average  for 
working-men  in  general. 

1568.  Necessity  for  Mixed  Pood. 

It  is  admitted  that  in  man,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  warm-blooded  anftnals 
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but  the  camiverous  tribes,  a  mixture 
of  azotized  and  non-azotized  substances 
is  required  for  his  support.     Nature 
has  taught  him  to  supply  the  wants  of 
his    system    in    the    most    complete 
manner,  as  far  as  general  principles 
are  concerned ;  and  all  that  art  can  do 
is  to  direct  him  in  his  search  for  those 
particular  articles  of  food  which  are 
most  readily  obtained,  or  most  easily 
digested  and  assimilated  to  his  own 
wants.     No  substance  is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  bread,  eiUier  made  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  or  rye ;  and  there 
is    none   met    with    throughout    the 
world   upon    which    alone  man  can 
subsist  for  any  length  of  time  without 
injury  to  health,  excepting,  perhaps, 
oatmeal   porridge,  which   indeed  so 
closely  resembles  bread  in  its    com- 
position, as  to  be  almost  identical  with 
it,   and  milk,    which    is    still    more 
adapted  to  support  life,  but  is  chiefly 
intended  for  young  animals  by  nature. 
With   the   addition   of  a   moderate 
quantity  of  butter,  the  heat-producing 
power  of  bread  is  rendered  quite  su^ 
ncient  to  meet  the  wants  of  even  our 
coldest  winters ;  while,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  additional  muscular 
support,  flesh,  albumen,  or  milk  con- 
taming    casein,    must   be    supplied, 
together  with  ^latine  in  the  shape  of 
soups   or  jellies.     But    when   bread 
forms    a   principal    article    of  diet, 
unless  the  mdividual  is  taking  a  great 
amount  of  exercise,  the  regular  use  of 
meat  in  large   quantities   should  be 
cautiously  indulged  in,  being  disad- 
vantageoi:^  both  to  the  pocket  and  to 
the  health.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
rice,  potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable 
substances,   almost  wholly  free  from 
nitrogen,  are  the  chief  articles  of  diet, 
either   an   enormous   bulk   must  be 
digested  in  order  to  obtain  a  suflicient 
supply  of  nitrogen,  and  to  the  great 
waste  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or 
else  some  material  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  must  be  added, 
such  as  eggs,  milk,  or  flesh.     Lastly, 
the  oily   kinds  of  food   are   chiefly 
adapted  for  those   who  live  in  very 
cold  climates,  and  require  an  extra 
supply  of  heat,  and  who  are  conse- 


quently led  to  devour  train-oil  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  It  is  said  that 
the  Esquimaux  will  devour  thirty 
pounds  of  blubber  at  a  meal,  and  as  it 
IS  slowly  digested  they  are  enabled  to 
go  for  several  days  without  another 
supply,  and  in  the  interval  to  keep  up 
a  temperature  equal  to  theif  wants 
when  exposed  to  their  severe  climate. 

1569.  The  Mineral  Elements   of 

Pood 

Are  no  less  necessary  than  those  we 
have  been  hitherto  examining ;  for, 
though  the  chief  bulk  of  the  body  is 
built  up  from    the    four  elementary 
principles    which  have  been  investi- 
gated, yet  we  shall  And  that  all  food 
capable  of  long  sustaining  life  must 
contain  the  mineral  salts  which  are 
met  with  in  the  blood.     An  alkaline 
condition  of  this  fluid  is  absolutely 
essential    to    the  performance  of  its 
functions ;    and    every    acid    which 
enters  it  must  at  once  be  neutralized 
and  carried  off  in  the  secretions  or 
excretions.    Thus,  Ihe  v^etable  acids 
are  speedily  oxidized  in  the  blood, 
and  become  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  then  appear  as 
alkaline  carbonates,   while  uric  acid 
becomes    converted    into    urate     of 
ammonia,  and  is  discharged  with  the 
urine.     The    mineral    ingredients    of 
food  are  either  phosphates  and  sul- 
phates alone,  as  in  nesh,  grain,  and 
pulse,    or   these    salts    mixed   with 
silicates  and  carbonates,  as  in  green 
vegetables.     These  are  partly  soluble 
and  partly  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  as 
the  soluble  salts  of  the  ashes  of  the 
blood  are  the  same  as  those  of  urine, 
and  since  v^  can  affect  the  nature  of 
the  latter  fluid  by  a  change  of  diet,  we 
may  not  only  arrive  at  the  soluble 
salts  of  the  blood    from    examining 
those  in  the  urine,  but  we  may  modify 
them  also  by  changing  the  diet.   Phos- 
phoric add  and  the  phosphates,   as 
well  as  other  mineral  ingredients,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  vital 
changes    constantly    going   on,    and 
hence  we  see  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying them  in  due  proportion  and 
admixture.    This  is  the  reason  why 
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boiled  flesh  (or  fibrine)  alone  will  not 
support  life;  and  why  yolk  of  egg, 
cheese,  and  similar  matters,  likewise 
&il  when  used  by  themselves.  The 
pure  fibre  of  meat  is  certainly  rich 
enough  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  has 
lost  the  alkalies  in  the  juice  ;  the  yolk 
of  ^;g  is  still  richer  in  the  same  phos- 
phoric acid ;  but  it,  likewise,  is  de- 
ficient in  alkali,  which  is  confined  to 
the  white.  In  cheese,  again,  the  same 
division  of  these,  matters  has  taken 
place,  the  whey  retaining  all  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  milk.  Hence  it  is 
that  salt  is  so  usefully  added  in  un- 
usually large  proportions  to  boiled  meat, 
eggs,  and  cheese.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  in  all  boiled  meats  the  broth 
ought  to  be  eaten  with  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  used  as  soup  on  the  alternate 
days,  the  system  bemg  content  to  wait 
for  that  short  time  for  the  supply  of 
the  saline  materials,  especially  if  com- 
mon salt  is  eaten  at  the  same  time,  as 
is  almost  universally  practised. 

157a  Green  Vegetables 

Contain  these  same  ingredients  in  large 
proportion,  so  that  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  with  boiled  salt  meat 
in  which  the  alkaline  juices  have  been 
lost,  both  in  tlie  salting  and  in  the 
boiling  process.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  carrots, 
parsnips,  turmps,  and  greens,  are  ad- 
vantageously mixed  with  boiled  beef, 
which,  without  their  addition,  or  some 
substitute  for  them,  will  in  a  short 
time  produce  that  horrible  disease 
known  as  scurvy.  It  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  in  such  cases  to  boil  these 
vegetables  in  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  then  to  eat  them  without  their 
juices  contained  in  the  water;  but 
they  should  be  steamed  in  small  quan- 
tities of  water,  and  this  should  be 
taken  with  them,  in  order  to  extract 
all  their  virtues,  and  render  them 
available. 

1571,  The  Use  of  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Cocoa 

}l(as  of  late  years  become  almost  uni- 
Tersal  in  this  country;  and  as  they 
all  contain  a  principle  nearly  identical 


with  each  other,  and  acting  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  system,  it  is  right 
to  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same 
(see  page  305).  They  all  seem  to 
promote  the  natural  vital  changes,  and 
especially  muscular  and  nervous  action. 
It  is  true,  that  the  precise  effect  pro- 
duced cannot  be  watched ;  but  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ment attended  with  new  vigour,  which 
is  vefy  peculiar,  and  so  captivating, 
that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  individuals 
giving  up  the  use  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  articles  afler  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
asserted  that  no  nation  has  ever  ceased 
to  take  either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
after  once  taking  to  tliem  as  a  general 
beverage;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  character  which  can  be  given 
of  any  article  notoriously  free  from  in- 
jurious effects  upon  the  morals.  A 
nation  may  easily  be  led  wrong  by 
acting  on  the  passions  or  appetites  ; 
but  when  it  is  led  in  any  other  way,  it 
may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  the 
mode  of  temptation  is  not  only  com- 
paratively free  from  harm,  but  in  all 
probability  is  in  itself  good. 


Sect,  a.— ON    THE   ABUSE 
OF    FOOD. 

1572.  General  Remarks. 

In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  diet  of  a  mixed  kind  is 
best  adapted  for  maintaining  the  health 
of  man,  and  that  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed  should  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  according 
to  the  age  of  the  individual.  Thus  it 
is  right  to  use  aninud  as  well  as  vege- 
table food  in  moderation,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  of  the  system ; 
but  more  than  this  is  an  abuse,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged,  as  it  will 
surehr,  sooner  or  later,  produce  mis- 
chief'^ in  some  organ  or  organs.  Even 
alcohol  is  required  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  a  great  expenditure 
of  heat  is  going  on,  and  at  all  times 
may  be  indulg^  in  without  injury  if 
properly  diluted,  and  in  moderate 
quantities ;  though  at  the  same  time, 
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in  our  temperate  dimate,  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  healthy  men  who  can  com- 
mand a  sufficient  amount  of  heat- 
produdng  solid  food.  The  various 
abuses  of  food  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  in — 1st,  exc^ss  in 
quality;  and  2nd,  excess  in  quantity. 

1573.  Excess  in  Quality 

Is  chiefly  the  result  of  too  highly- 
stimulating  food;  that  is  to  say,  it 
consists  in  partaking  of  articles  which 
in  themselves  are  hie;hly  proper  as 
containing  the  desired  elements,  but  in 
too  concentrated  a  form.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach  they  produce  disorder 
of  it  from  excess  of  proper  stimulus, 
just  as  an  exceedingly  strong  light  in- 
jures the  eyes,  although  a  smaller 
amount  of  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
vision.  From  this  cause  strong  ex- 
tracts of  meat  when  taken  by  them- 
selves, rich  creams,  strong  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  other  concentrations  of 
otherwise  wholesome  foods,  are  sure 
to  cause  indigestion,  and,  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  injury  to  the  whole  system. 

1574.  Excess  in  Quantity 

May  either  be  of  the  whole  elements 
of  the  food  or  of  part  It  is  well 
known  that  the  gastric  juice  is  essen- 
tial to  digestion,  and  that  it  is  poured 
into  the  stomach,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  food  swallowed,  but  in  exact  rela- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  system ;  so 
that  if  these  are  small,  and  yet  a  large 
meal  is  eaten,  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient gastric  juice  to  digest  it,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  considerable 
amount  of  crude  and  easily-fermented 
food  is  passed  on,  or  rejected  by  vo- 
miting. In  either  case  this  produces 
some  disorder  of  the  system ;  and  when 
habitually  indulged  m,  the  effect  on 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  other  organs, 
is  very  prejudicial.  But  besides  this 
bad  effect  of  too  great  a  quantity  of 
otherwise  proper  food,  there  is  also 
that  resulting  from  too  profuse  a  supply 
of  either  of  the  two  kinds  required  by 
the  system,  and  described  as  blood- 
making  and  respiratory.  The  great 
and  prevalent  error  in  this  country  is 


that  of  eating  too  much  blood-making 
or   azotised  matter,   whether  in   the 
shape  of  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  for 
even  in  the  latter  there  is  too  la^e  a 
proportion  to  bear  mixture  with  much 
flesh,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  peas,  or 
beans.     On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion of  respiratory  matter  may  be 
easily  rendered  too  great,  and  particu- 
larly when  strong  alcoholic  liquors  are 
largely  imbibed,  as  unfortunately  so 
often  happens.     In  this  kind  of  abuse 
the  injury  is  twofold — first,  from  the 
excessive  stimulus  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph  ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  enormous   preponderance  of  re* 
spiratory  matter.      By  virtue  of  the 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  alcohol 
is  first  oxidised,  to  the  exdusion  of  the 
solid  food,  and  even  before  the  abso- 
lute and  living  tissues  of  the  body. 
If  the  food  is  already  composed  of 
suffident  starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  every 
drop  of  alcohol  is  poisonous  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  taken  with  cheese,  meat,  or  e^;s, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  alcohol  in  some  shape  is  by 
no  means  injurious,  unless  its  stimu- 
lating effects  are  too  great  from  being 
in  a  very  concentrated  form.     It  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  instinct  has  taught 
us  to  take  wine  or  beer  with  savoury 
food  in  preference  to  sweets. 


Sect.  3.— ON  THE  RELATION 
EXISTING  BETWEEN 
THE  MARKET  PRICE 
AND  THE  ALIMENTARY 
VALUE    OP    FOOD. 

1575.  Remarks. 

By  the  former  of  these  terms  is  un- 
derstood the  cost  of  any  aitide  of  food 
in  the  regular  market,  while  the  latter 
refers  to  its  good  effects  upon  the  body. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  these 
two  are  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to 
one  another  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
mankind  have  now  found  out  the  pre- 
cise alimentary  value  of  most  kinds  of 
food,  and  have  priced  them  accord- 
ingly.  Yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
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and  one  great  object  of  the  economist 
in  household  affairs  is  to  seek  out  such 
as  are  sold  below  their  real  value,  and 
use  them  for  their  proper  purposes. 
It  is  a  rule  generally  maintained,  that 
the  supply  of  any  article  is  equal  to 
the  demand ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  < 
increase  of  the  demand  is  the  price 
raised,  unless  the  supply  is  practically 
unlimited,  when  the  larger  tne  demand 
the  more  the  price  seems  to  fall.  But 
still  it  is  notorious  that  whenever  it  is 
found  out  that  any  well-known  article 
has  more  useful  qualities  than  have 
generally  been  assigned  to  it,  the  de- 


mand being  increased  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  price,  and  from  that  time  it 
is  no  longer  beneficially  applicable,  and 
gradually  again  falls  out  of  use.  It 
must  be  reiiembered  that  in  several  of 
our  aliments  as  sold  in  the  market 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  water,  as 
in  butcher's  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and 
green  vegetables,  including  potatoes; 
while  in  flour,  rice,  and  other  similar 
articles,  the  quantity  of  water  is  com- 
paratively smalL  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  ordinary  articles  of  food,  as 
compared  with  their  price  : — 


COMPARATIVK  VaLUB  OF  FOOO  IK  Nl/TRITIVE  MaTTKR. 
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of  Butcher's  meat  contain 

Baker's  bread  (seconds) 

liome-made  bread  (seconds) 

Da  do.    ibrowa) 

Do.  do.     (wheat  and  Indian  meal) 

Do.  do.    (wheat  and  rice)    . . 

Do.  do.     (wheat  and  potatoes) 

Rice  and  sago       

French  beans  (dried) 

Broad  beans  (green,  bat  mealy)  . .        . . 

Peas  (dried)  

Do.  (green)         

Potatoes 

Carrots  and  parsnips 

Cabbages 

Turnips 


Nutritive 
Matter. 


Price. 


lb. 
35 
75 
8o 

78 
76 
68 

63 
90 

92 

8x 

93 
70  to  78 
25  to  38 
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From  this  table  it  will  appear  that 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogenised  matter  in  the  food,  and 
its  fitness  for  digestion,  is  the  price  in 
the  market.  Thus,  butchers  meat 
stands  the  highest  in  price,  not  be- 
cause it  contains  the  largest  quantity 
of  xutrogenised  nutritive  matter,  but 
because  it  is  the  most  digestible  of 
those  which  are  so  compounded  ;  and 
ccmtains,  in  addition,  a  liberal  supply 
of  those  saline  matters  which  are  re- 
quired ;  it  is,  therefore,  valued  at  as.  4d. 
per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter.  Dried 
Deans  and  peas,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  contain  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  beef  and  mutton, 
are  only  vbIuoI  in  public  estimation  at 


4(1.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter ;  the 
reason  being  that  they  are  neither  so 
digestible  nor  so  easily  convertible  into 
fibrine  as  meat,  and  that  they  do  not 
contain  a  proper  amount  of  saline 
matters.  Bread,  again,  which  is  com- 
posed of  these  elements  in  a  suitable 
proportion,  sells  at  3d.  per  lb.  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  is  consequently 
much  cheaper  than  meat,  or  even  than 
beans  and  peas,  and  very  much  more 
so  than  potatoes,  rice,  and  sago, 
which,  though  so  much  vaunted  as  a 
cheap  food,  are  really  deficient  in  every 
point  of  view,  being  actually  sold  at 
from  3d.  to  3fd.  per  lb.  of^  nutritive 
matter,  and  that  of  a  kind  almost 
wholly  without  nitrogen*    The  exact 
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price  of  potatoes  is  3d.,  and  of  rice  or 
sago  3jd.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter. 
Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and  tur- 
nips vary  from  8d.  to  is.  per  lb.  of 
nutritive  matter,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  compared  in  this  respect  with  any 
of  those  kinds  mentioned  above ;  but 
from  the  quantity  of  saline  matter 
which  they  contain,  they  are  invaluable 
adjuncts  to  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes, 
and  should  never  be  omitted  for  any 
lengthened  period. 


Sect.  4.-ON  THE  QUANTI- 
TIES OF  FOOD  REALLY 
DEMANDED  BY  THE 
SYSTEM. 

1576.  Remarks. 

This  subject  has  been  previously 
alluded  to,  and  it  will,  therefore,  only 
be  necessary  here  to  repeat  in  a  tabular 
form  the  average  quantities  of  each 
kind  of  food  required  by  a  healthy 
man  taking  an  ordinary  amount  of 
exercise : — 

1577.  Average  Daily  Amount  of 
the  best  kind  of  Food  required 
by  an  Adult  Male : — 


s.  d. 

Meat  (uncooked) 

...ojlb.  ,. 

.0  7 

Bread 

...  OS    ,,        n. 

.0   1} 

Potatoes  (or  green  \  ,i 

.0   ij 

vegetables)    .. 

1    *ff    »1        •• 

Cheese     ... 

...  2  0Z.    .. 

.0   I 

Butter 

...  I   ,, 

.0   \\ 

Milk 

...  2  „ 

.  G    04 

Sugar 

...  I   ,, 

Tea 

.  •  •  0  J  „     . . 

.0    3 

Coffee 

••  •  *   i»  ' 

Malt  liquor 

...  1  pint.. 

.0    2 

I  6 

1578.  Cheap  Food,  sufficient  to 
Support  an  Adult  in  Good 
Health : 

s.   d. 

Bread        i  lb.  ...  o  2\ 

Potatoes    2„  ...o  14 

Peas  or  beans        ...  4 oz. ...  o  of 
Dripping  or  lard  ...  4  „  ...  o  2 


s.   d. 
Cabbage  or  greens...  I  lb. ...  o   i 
Cheese       30Z....0  \\ 

o  9 

This  amount  of  aliment,  if  properly 
managed,  may  be  made  very  tolerably 
palatable.  The  peas  or  beans  should 
(se  well  boiled,  and  then  fried  in  a  part 
of  the  dripping  with  the  potatoes  and 
cabbages,  which  will  make  a  savoury 
mess.  Part  of  the  bread  is  to  be  eaten 
with  this,  dividing  the  whole  into  two 
meals  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  bread, 
with  the  cheese,  makes  the  third  meaL 
This  diet,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
malt  liquor,  which,  if  brewed  at  home, 
need  not  cost  more  than  id.,  will  keep 
a  man  accustomed  to  such  fare  in  good 
health  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  disagree  with  those 
brought  up  to  the  use  of  meat,  fish, 
and  poultry. 

1579.   Cheap   Food  for  Children, 

suited  to  the  Country: 

s.  d. 

Oatmeal oJlb.  ...o  \\ 

Potatoes        andl 
greens      ...  J 

Milk        I  pint ...  o  2 

Treacle    2oz.   ...o  04 


i> 


...  o  I 


Bacon 


..  2 


»9 


...o  14 


o  64 

The  oatmeal  should  be  boiled  in 
water  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer 
if  very  coarse  ;  then  add  the  milk,  and 
this  will  serve  for  breakfast  and  supper 
with  the  treacle.  The  potatoes  and 
bacon  make  the  dinner. 

1580.  The  above  Calculations 

Are  based  upon  the  absolute  amount 
of  food  which  the  human  machine 
demands  in  order  to  supply  its  wants, 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  changes 
required  by  the  stomach,  nor  for  the 
many  other  accidental  circumstances 
which  will  always  interfere  with  the 
cost.  But  this  will  show  upon  what 
a  small  quantity  of  food  h&dth  may 
be  supported,  and  will  serve  to  explain 
the  fact,  that  large  families  are  often 
maintained  upon  sums  which  by  others 
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are  considered  inadequate  to  find  food 
for  a  single  individual,  not  very  far 
removed  from  them  in  social  position. 
It  is  truly  astonishing  how  much  is 
'H'asted  by  over-feeding,  and  how  un- 
fortunately it  happens  that  when  this 
practice  has  long  been  continued,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  leave  it  off.  But 
though  these  limited  quantities  of  plain 
food  are  sufficient  to  support  life  and 
health,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  proper  management  and  cookery, 
the  same  sums,  or  very  nearly  so,  which 
will  purchase  their  rude  materials,  will 
suffice  to  procure  much  more  savoury 
dishes.  Compare  a  dish  of  plain-boiled 
potatoes  and  salt  with  the  same  articles 
fried  and  flavoured  only  with  a  single 
herring  and  a  little  lard  ;  and  even  if 
they  are  reduced  in  weight  sufficiently 


to  pay  for  the  extras,  they  will  be  much 
more  palatable,  and  also  more  service- 
able to  the  system.  This  is  merely 
a  single  illustration,  but  many  others 
might  be  adduced  depending  generally 
upon  the  gratification  of  the  instinctive 
desire  for  nitrogenous  food.  In  cater- 
ing for  a  man  with  a  strong  appetite, 
it  matters  little  what  its  nature  may  be, 
so  that  either  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  milk, 
pulse,  or  mushroom,  will  serve  to 
afford  nitrogen  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  the  same  time  act  as  flavouring 
matter ;  but  for  delicate  stomachs  the 
effect  will  vary  greatly,  and  the  choice 
must  then  be  conflned  to  such  well' 
cooked  kinds  as  are  found  by  experience 
to  afford  this  nourishment,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  present  a  proper 
stimulus  to  the  stomach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PROPER  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD 

FOR  THE   HUMAN   STOMACH. 


Sect.  I.— THE  SCIENCE  OF 
COOKERY. 

1581.  General  Remarks. 

The  following  observations  from  a 
leading  article  published  in  the  Times 
are  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I  shall 
extract  them  verbatim.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  amount  of  ignorance  existing 
among  the  class  of  mechanics  and  ser- 
vants, in  reference  to  the  best  modes 
of  procuring  the  common  articles  of 
clothing,  &c.,  the  editor  goes  on  to 
say,  "  but  the  great,  the  fearful  short- 
coming, is  in  the  science  of  cookery. 
Of  it  they  may  be  said  to  know 
nothing ;  and  we  fear,  in  that  class  of 
life  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is 
known  of  it.  Of  course,  the  boys 
have  not  been  taught  anything  about 
it,  though  why  they  should  not  be, 
nobody  can  explain ;  and  as  for  the 
women,  only  tnose  who  go  out  to 
service  profess  to  know  about  it ;  and 
in  no  case  is  their  knowledge  available 


for  a  poor  man's  household.  If  they 
are  engaged  in  a  rich  family,  they  live 
on  the  best  joints,  eat  succulent  roast 
and  fat  boiled  meat,  and  waste  on 
their  own,  and  waste  still  more  on  the 
upstairs  table,  eveivthing  which  comes 
to  their  hand.  They  have  a  notion 
that  there  is  a  divine  virtue  in  being 
extravagant  and  thriftless.  Thrift  and 
economy  they  consider  mean.  Yet  a 
household  of  this  kind,  with  the  full 
swing  of  the  kitchen  and  the  larder,  is 
too  often  the  sole  training  that  many 
a  woman  gets  for  the  duties  of  a  poor 
man's  wife.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  household  service  is  the 
only  school  that  many  a  woman  ever 
passes  through,  and  to  many  a  woman 
it  is  a  pernicious  school.  If  she  has 
never  learned  to  save  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  she  cannot  b^n  to  save  under 
the  pressure  of  small  means.  As  she 
has  never  had  reason  for  turning  small 
things  to  account — to  make  the  most 
of  odds  and  ends — she  is  often  reduced 
and  reduces  her  husband,  to  a  recur- 
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ring  vicissitude  of  one  day's  feasting 
and  three  or  four  days*  fasting,  witli  an 
intermediate  day  of  scraps,  ^nd  she 
is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  thousand 
ways  of  4ressing  vegetables  with  a 
little  meat  or  fish,  so  as  to  make  the 
absence  of  a  more  substantial  dish  un- 
regretted.  And  this  happens  in  a 
million  homes  in  a  country  which  has, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  fish,  the 
richest  and  most  succulent  meats,  and 
produces  or  imports  poultry,  eggs, 
and  butter  to  an  extent  which  pre- 
cludes their  excessive  deamess  at  any 
season.  And  while  this  happens  with 
us,  the  French  peasant,  with  far  lower 
wages,  with  fewer  materials  of  food,  is 
making  'savoury  dishes  and  healthy 
condiments  out  of  the  simplest  produce 
of  the  field  and  the  moor.  Who  can 
wonder,  then,  that  while  an  English 
army  is  half-starved  despite  numerous 
appUances  and  supplies,  a  French 
army  feeds  itself  out  of  the  rudest 
of  Nature's  gifts?  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  who  took 
the  lead  which  the  Baroness  has  so  well 

'followed,  will  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country  if  they  have  done 
nothing  more  than  set  people  thinking 
about  the  ameliorationof  their  cookery, 
and  led  high  teachers  to  consider 
that  the  art  of  feeding  is  really  a 
science  which  affects  the  well-being  of 
some  twenty  million  citizens  in  Eng- 
land, and  may  often  affect  the 
existence  of  some  quarter  of  a  million 
soldiers  abroad ;  and  our  social  re- 
formers will  do  well  by  following  her 
example,  and  teaching  the  people  of 
England  that  which,  to  the  majority 
of  them,  is  still  a  great  secret — *  What 

'  food  to  buy,  and  how  to  cook  it.*" 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  our  every-day  life  in 
England,  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  will  reftise  his  cordial  assent 
to  these  remarks ;  and  few  will  be 
able  to  call  upon  their  experience  for 
instances  of  much  greater  knowledge 
among  the  mistresses  of  families 
themselves.  It  is  true,  that  almost 
every  housekeeper  knows  what  meat 
costs,  and  how  many  pounds  she  con- 
sumes per  week  \  and,  also,  the  price 


of  bread,  and  the  number  of  quartern 
loaves,  which  she  pays  for  at  certain 
periods ;  but  she  does  not  know  the 
amount  of  nourishnient  required  by  the 
younger  and  older  members  ofh^  fimiily 
respectively,  nor  the  best  kinds  of  food 
for  each,  nor  even  the  best  modes 
of  dressing  what  she  fixes  upon  in  her 
blind  and  careless  choice.  It  is  with 
the  last  of  these  subjects  that  we 
have  now  to  deal,  and  consequently 
to  examine  into  the  relative  advantages 
of — 1st,,  the  proper  keeping  of  food  ; 
2nd,  roasting  and  baking j  3rd,  boiling; 
4th,  frying  and  broiling;  5th,  stewing; 
6th,  soup-making ;  besides  the  art  and 
advantages  of  preparing  what  are  called 
made  dishes,  sauces,  and  also  pastry, 
puddings,  and  other  sweets.  Prior  to 
these  divisions,  however,  it  will  be 
better  to  dilate  at  some  length  upon 
the  duties  of  the  cook  in  this  depart- 
ment— those  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
her  kitchen,  and  of  the  house  generally, 
having  been  already  alluded  to  at 
page  225. 

1582.  The  Grand  Principles  of 

Economical    Cookery 

Are  universally  the  same,  however 
they  may  fall  short  in  practice  of  ideal 
perfection.  They  are — 1st.  To  render 
food,  as  afforded  by  nature,  more 
digestible  by  art.  2nd.  To  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  waste  of  materials 
in  the  operation.  3rd.  To  combine  with 
the  most  nourishing  and  digestible  kinds 
of  food  those  which  shcUl  render  them 
grateful  to  the  palate.  4th.  To  take 
care  and  please  the  senses  of  sight  and 
smell,  as  well  as  those  of  taste.  And 
5th.  To  avoid  all  needless  expense  in 
carrying  out  the  above  operations. 


Sect.    2.-THE   COOK    AND 
HER  GENERAL  UTENSILS. 

15S3.  Remarks. 
Every  cook  has  constantly  to  deal 
with  four  different  elements  of  calcula- 
tion, three  of  which  are  tolerably 
constant,  and  therefore  to  be  depended 
on,  while  the  fourth  is  unfortunately 
somewhat  changeable.    The  first,  or 
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constant  elements,  are  time^  quantity^ 
and  quaiity ;  the  second  being  her 
own  organ  of  taste  and  those  of  her 
employers. 

1584.  Time 

Is  truly  a  certain  and  sure  element, 
alw'ays  to  be  depended  on. as  a  severe 
but  just  master.  To  the  punctual 
observer  of  his  laws  he  accords  his 
favours  without  measure ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  break  them  are 
as  surely  punished  by  a  constant  and 
ever^recurring  series  of  what  they 
sometimes  fancy  to  be  misfortunes. 
As  Napoleon  could  always  manage  to 
assemble  his  troops  on  a  given  spot  at 
a  given  time,  from  whatever  distance 
they  might  have  been  drawn,  so  the 
cook,  with  a  good  head  for  her  bust- 
ness,  can  contrive  that  all  herdldies 
shall  be  ready  at  the  tame  hour,  by 
properly  calculating  the  time  they  will 
take  to  dress,  and  commencing  each 
in  turn  according  to  its  requirements 
in  point  of  cookery.  If  this  is  ne- 
glected, one  dish  has  to  wait  for 
another,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  injured  by  delay ;  and  the  dinner 
is  postponed  so  long,  that  the  tempers 
of  those  who  partake  of  it  are  by  no 
means  in  a  condition  to  allow  them  to 
judge  impartially  of  its  pretensions  to 
a  correct  preparation.  Punctuality, 
therefore,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  incul- 
cated, and  this  implies  a  proper 
grounding  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  cookery,  so  as  to  be  aware,  without 
trouble  and  reference  to  books,  of  the 
time  which  every  article  requires. 
If  the  cook  has  to  look  every  day  for 
these  particulars,  she  will  lose  time 
when  most  precious  ;  but,  still,  if  she 
has  not  the  knowledge,  she  can  only 
gain  it  by  consulting  an  authority  of 
some  kind  ;  and  if  she  is,  as  she 
ought  to  be,  a  quick  reader,  she  may 
soon  make  herself  independent  on 
this  score.  In  every  case  there  should 
be  a  clock  in  the  kitchen,  or  within 
sight  of  the  cook ;  and  when  she  is 
not  thoroughly  experienced,  she  should 
have  the  aid  of  a  table  of  the  times 
required  for  tlie  cookery  of  the  more 
ordinary  articles  hung  up  near   her 


fire-place ;  which,  if  she  cannot  herself 
write  in  sufficiently  legible  characters, 
should  be  written  by  master  or 
mistress. 

1585.  Quantity 

Comes  next  to  time  in  importance ; 
and  it  is  an  element  still  more  fre- 
quently neglected  by  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  professed  cooks.  Few 
of  these  people  weigh  or  measure  the 
ingredients  which  they  use,  but  com- 
pound their  dishes  by  "rule  of  thumb.** 
This  is  in  some  cases  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  for  young  cooks  at  all 
events  it  is  a  very  foolish  plan,  since  it 
so  often  leads  to  a  failure  ;  whilst,  for 
old  ones,  it  ensures  an  early  destruction 
of  their  organ  of  taste,  which  ought  to 
be  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  is  obviously  the  result,  because 
if  dishes  are  made  in  the  careless  way 
in  which  I  have  alluded,  they  must  be 
tasted  agairr  and  again,  until  they 
satisfy  the  palate  of  the  cook  ;  while, 
if  they  are  prepared  from  ingredients 
of  accurately  known  measure  or 
weight,  they  will  so  seldom  vary,  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  taste  them  at 
all,  or  at  all  events  only  once.  From 
constant  tasting  the  palled  organ  of 
taste  becomes  insensible  to  all  but  very 
strong  flavours,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  dishes  are  sent  to  table  which 
call  forth  complaints  from  the  heads  of 
the  house ;  and  these  complaints  being 
conveyed  to  a  servant  who  has  no 
certain  guide  in  the  shape  of  an  accu- 
rate receipt,  she  is  unable  to  rectify 
her  mistake,  and  on  the  next  attempt 
perhaps  falls  into  the  opposite  error. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  cook  works  by 
any  receipt  not  her  own,  she  should 
follow  it  closely  for  her  own  sake ;  or 
if  she  can  improve  upon  it,  let  her  do 
so^  but  then  let  her  set  dawn  the  exact 
variation  from  the  original.  In  this 
way  she  will  always  have  a  certain 
guide  ;  and,  though  she  noay  lose  a 
few  .minutes  a  day  in  measuring  and 
weighing,  yet  she  may  console  herself 
that  her  hand  will  last  much  longer 
than  her  palate,  and  that,  by  the 
regular  adoption  of  the  practice,  she 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  her  duties  fos 
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many  years  longer  than  she  would  do 
if  she  drev  upon  her  delicate  nerves 
of  taste  every  ten  minutes.  Perhaps 
she  -will  say  thai  she  does  not  intend 
to  spend  all  her  life  roasting  heisetf, 
but  that  she  hopes  some  day  10  be  the 
mistress  of  a  family.  If  such  is  her 
intention,  and  she  is  sure  of  carrying 
it  out,  this  argument  will  not  apply  ; 
bat  even  then,  1  should  strongly 
recommend  her  to  wait  unlii  she  has 
secured  a  competency  ;  and  in  waiting, 
to  take  care  of  her  stomach,  for  no  one 
u  more  miserably  situated  than  a  cook 


so  accustomed  lo  rich  food  that  she 
cannot  live  upon  plain  dishes,  and  yet 
cannot  pay  for  anything  else.  In  every 
way,  therefore,  for  her  man  saii,  the 
cook,  should  study  quantity,  and  cany 
out  her  knowledge  in  practice,  while, 
for  the  sake  of  her  master  and  mis- 
tress, she  can  scarcely  ever  pass  an 
hour  without  having  recourse  to  her 
weights  and  scales.  These  must,  ot 
course,  be  provided  for  her  ;  and  if 
they  are  lo  be  used  as  here  advised, 
thejr  must  be  of  the  kind  shown  below, 
which  should  always  be  OD  a  shelf  or 


table  ready  for  use.     If  the  cook  has 

to  take  out  a  pair  of  scales  from  a 
closet  or  drawer,  and  set  them  up, 
before  weighing  any  article,  the  "  "" 


'oids    the 


trouble.  The  cost  of  these  scales 
from  16s.  to  15s.,  but  they  soon  pay 
for  themselves ;  and  as  they  weigh 
anythii^  from  one  quarter  of  an  ounce 
to  twenty  pounds,  they  serve  for  every 
purpose.  We  all  know  perfectly  well 
the  rudest  kinds  of  scales  may  be  made 
to  answer  (he  same  purpose,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  without  making  the 
thing  easy,  a  cook  wilt  always  shirk 
this  part  of  her  duty  ;  and  indeed, 
in  every  case  with  servants,  unless 
they  have  the  best  tools  which  can  be 
supplied,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
excuse  theirneglect  by  laying  the  fault 
upon  those  who  will  not  give  them  the 
"proper  things"  for  their  business. 
The  various  weights  and  measures  will 
be  found  given  at  the  end  of  this 
volume- 

15S&  With  teeard  to  Quality, 
The  cook  has  less  to  do  than  with  the 
other  elements  concerned,  unless  she 


is  also  in  the  habit  of  going  to  market. 
Still  even  when  she  does  not  purchase 
the  things  required  in  the  kitchen,  she 
will  be  often  called  upon  for  her 
opinion  of  their  quality ;  and  she 
should  then  be  able  to  give  it  to  her 
mistress  without  hesitation.  This, 
however,  requires  considerable  ex- 
perience ;  and  if  she  has  not  had  it, 
she  cannot  be  expected  10  be  able  to 
guide  when  she  herself  requires  a 
leader.  In  Book  IV.  the  cook,  as 
well  as  the  mistress,  will  however  find 
ample  directions  for  instructing  herself 
in  what  is  required  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
practice  is  here  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  best  precepts  in  the  worid. 

ISS7.  A  Nice  Sense  of  Taste 

Is  the  great  secret  of  (he  frst -rate  cook, 
when  joined  to  the  observance  of  the 
three  elements  of  success  already 
alluded  to,  and  it  should  be  most  care- 
fully educated  and  prized.  I  have 
alr^y  mentioned  that  this  sense  is 
easily  palled  or  dulled  by  constantly 
calling  upon  it,  and  that  for  this  reason 
it  should  be  as  seldom  taxed  as  pos- 
sible.    It  is  well  known  that  even  the 
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best  judge  fails  to  distinguish  port- 
wine  from  ^herry  after  a  dozen  suc- 
cessive tastes  of  them  indiscriminately 
when  blindfolded  and  without  the 
sense  of  smell  to  aid  him.  This, 
therefore,  shows  how  readily  the 
palate  is  confused,  and  how  necessary 
It  is  to  husband  its  powers.  But 
besides  this  abuse  of  the  sense  of  taste 
from  satiety,  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  taste  of  every  individual  is  suffer- 
ing a  change,  so  that  we  like  this  year 
what  was  perhaps  distasteful  a  few 
years  ago.  Hence,  the  cook  requires 
to  consider,  when  she  is  drawing  upon 
her  own  resources,  not  only  whether 
her  concoction  is  pleasant  to  herself^ 
but  wfiefher  it  will  please  her  employers. 
She  must  recollect  that  her  organ  and 
their  organs  are  liable  to  change  in  the 
regular  course  of  events,  and  depen- 
dent also  upon  the  seasons,  upon  health, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  caprice  of 
fashion.  A  constant  necessity  there- 
fore exists  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  success  of  her  efforts  from  day  to 
day,  and  this  can  only  be  done  either 
by  means  of  the  mistress  or  of  her 
fellow  servant  waiting  at  table.  If  the 
cook  can  depend  upon  the  latter,  the 
intelligence  will  be  more  regularly 
conveyed ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
servTint  waiting  can  detect  the  general 
success  or  failure  of  any  dish  or  dishes 
with  even  more  certainty  than  the 
mistress  herself,  because  the  latter  is 
influenced  by  her  own  palate  in  judging 
of  others,  while  the  servant  is  ndt.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  dish  may  be  liked  by 
all  but  the  mistress,  yet  it  would  be 
condemned  by  the  single  dissentient, 
if  she  were  the  sole  organ  of  com- 
munication with  the  cook ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact,  that  if  she  were 
aware  of  her  mistake,  she  would  be 
the  last  to  wish  the  change  made  ;  for  I 
believe  most  fully,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  mistress  of  a  family 
willingly  sacrifices  her  own  taste  to 
that  of  the  other  members,  whether 
husband  or  children.  Let  every  cook, 
therefore,  while  in  health,  take  care  to 
avoid  spoiling  her  taste  by  over-use; 
let  her  also  do  all  in  her  power  to 
keep  in  health,  which  babsolutely  essen- 


tial to  preserve  the  organ ;  and  lastly,  let 
her  on  all  occasions  remember  that 
she  is  preparing  her  dishes  for  a  vari- 
able and  uncertain  set  of  palates,  and 
trim  her  sails  accordingly,  by  looking 
out  ahead  for  every  change  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes. 

1588.  Cleanliness  and  Proper 

Ventilation,  as  well  as  Lighting, 

Are  no  less  important  than  the  above 
essentials ;  but  they  merely  require  to 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  secure  atten- 
tion. With  r^ard  to  the  first  of  them, 
it  will  always  be  inculcated  by  the 
employers  for  their  own  sakes  ;  but  it 
is  no  less  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the 
cook,  who,  if  she  neglects  it,  will  never 
be  able  to  send  her  more  delicate 
things  to  table  looking  well,  however 
palatable  they  may  be  ;  and  as  the  eye 
very  often  leads  the  palate,  she  will 
disgust  the  latter  at  once.  With 
regard  to  ventilation  and 'lighting,  it 
is  manifest  that,  if  the  cook  is  op- 
pressed with  the  heat  and  steam  arising 
irom  the  chief  scene  of  her  labours, 
her  bodily  health  will  suffer,  as  well  as 
her  temper  ;  and  we  all  know  by  sad 
experience  how  completely  a  loss  of 
the  last-mentioned  faculty  ensures  the 
defeat  of  the  best  concerted  plans.  All 
this  has,  however,  been  fully  dilated 
upon  at  page  150.  With  regard  to 
lighting,  both  by  day  and  night,  full 
particulars  will  be  found  at  pages  103 
to  130  with  the  comparative  cost  of 
gas  and  other  means  of  illumination. 
A  strong  light  is  essential  to  some 
departments  of  cookery,  and  should 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
cook  :  but  for  many  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  only  adds,  when  arti- 
ficial, to  the  otherwise  sufficiently-high 
temperature  of  the  kitchen. 

1589.  The  Proper  Cooking-range, 
Suited  to  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  described  at  pages  150  to  153, 
together  with  the  fittings  for  the  back- 
kitchen;  and  at  pages  195  to  205, 
four  lists  of  kitchen  utensiU  are  to 
be  found,  suited  to  the  respective 
expenditures  of  £1500,  ^^750,  £300, 
and  ;f  150. 

I  I 
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1590.  The  Cook's  Book 

Is  a  weekly  account  kept  by  her,  in 
small  ruled  pages,  of  ner  disburse- 
ments for  pot-herbs,  or  other  petty 
and  frequently -recurring  items,  for 
which  the  mistress  will  not  always 
like  to  be  disturbed.  In  the  country, 
where  there  is  no  shop  at  hand  readv 
to  supply  these  demands,  no  sucn 
book  is  generally  kept ;  but  in  towns 
it  is  almost  a  necessity;  though  the 
more  it  is  confined  in  its  operations, 
the  better  for  the  pocket  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  many  even  small  estab- 
lishments this  book  extends  to  butter, 
milk,  cheese,  and  green -grocery ;  but 
it  is  far  better  to  let  these  articles  be 
supplied  from  some  neighbouring  shop- 
keeper fixed  on  by  the  mistress,  and  to 
let  him  send  in  his  bill  weekly  to 
be  paid  by  her.  When  this  is  done, 
there  remain  very  few  things  indeed 
which  will  require  a  book,  for  even 
the  herbs  should  be  included  in  the 
green-grocer's  weekly  bill ;  and  there- 
fore, in  reality,  this  book,  so  much 
dreaded  by  mistresses,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  if  they  will 
only  take  care  to  call  in  their  bills 
weekly,  and  pay  them  themselves. 

1591.  The  Grease-pot  and 

Wash-tub 

Are  allowed  in  many  families  as  the 
perquisites  of  the  cook;  the  conse- 
quences often  being  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  good  dripping  is  put  into 
the  former,  and  plenty  of  serviceable 
vegetables  and  meat  also  into  the 
latter.     It  seems  like  playing  a  very 


selfish  part  to  prevent  the  cook  from 
selling  what  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  therefore,  if  on  trial,  any 
individual  is  found  to  be  trustworthy, 
the  practice  may  be  allowed  without 
loss ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  better  in 
engaging  a  cook  to  arrange  with  her 
by  stipulating  against  either  the  one  or 
the  otner,  leaving  the  door  open  for  a 
future  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  case  of 
good  conduct.  But  even  then  I  be- 
lieve the  temptation  almost  too  great, 
and  that  very  few  servants  are  to  be 
trusted  with  this  discretionary  power 
when  their  own  interest  clashes  with 
that  of  their  employers.  There  are 
always,  in  the  summer,  pieces  of  meat 
which  may  be  reclaimed  nom  "  going" 
by  care  and  management,  but  which 
may  also  be  as  easily  condemned  to  the 
wash-tub  ;  and  this  is  the  first  step  in 
a  downward  course,  soon  followed,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  constant  and  regular 
sacrifice  of  "broken  bread,"  good 
bones  capable  of  making  plenty  of 
stock,  and  cold  potatoes.  If,  there* 
fore,  there  is  the  money  to  spare,  it  is 
better  to  fix  an  extra  sum  for  the 
cook,  and  give  away  these  doubtful 
articles  to  the  poor;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  rigid  economy  demands  a 
stricter  supervision,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  no  grease-pot  or  wash-tub  ought 
to  be  allowed. 

1592.  The  Utensils 

Required  for  the  cookery  of  each  de- 
partment, will  be  fully  described  under 
the  different  heads  of  Roasting,  Baking, 
Boiling,  Stewing,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


THE    PREPARATION   OF   FOOD   BY   KEEPING. 


Sect.    I.-.GENBRAL    RE- 
MARKS. 

1593.  A  Great  Many  Articles  of 

Food 

Are  the  better  for  keeping  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  varying,  according  to 
their  nature,  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  to  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 
Among  the  chiefof  these  are — ^butcher's 
meat,  venison,  game,  some  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  a  few  kinds  of  fish.  Even 
some  vegetables  are  the  better  for  a 
few  hours'  keeping,  after  they  are 
brought  in  from  the  garden,  such  as 
young  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes ;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  which  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  dressing  vegetables  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  gathered.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  fruits  require 
keeping  for  some  time,  such  as  apples, 
and  pears  of  the  kinds  called  keepers, 
medlars,  and  some  others.  The  best 
mode,  therefore,  of  keeping  these 
seversd  articles  will  here  be  given. 


Sect.    2.>-BSSBNTIALS    FOR 
KEEPING. 

1594.  The  Larder 

Has  been  described  at  page  154  ;  and 
when  such  a  room  is  well  sifuated, 
meat,  &c.,  may  be  kept  to  great 
advantage.  But  in  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  towns,  this  cannot  be  managed, 
and  all  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose is  a  small  box  of  wood  with  per- 
forated-zinc sides,  and  called  a  "safe." 
This  is  often  placed  in  a  small  room  or 
closet,  perhaps  adjoining  the  kitchen  ; 
and  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  meat 
becomes  putrid,  In  warm  weather,  the 
day  after  it  comes  from  the  butcher. 
When  there  is  a  back -yard,  this  safe 
may  often  be  suspended  there  with 


advantage  during  the  part  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  shaded  off  by  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  ;  or  permanently,  if 
it  is  entirely  excluded.  Dry  heat  is 
not  so  injurious  as  the  moist,  yet  warm, 
atmosphere,  which  always  prevails  in 
underground  kitchens ;  and  even  a 
much  higher  temperature,  if  dry,  will 
do  less  mischief  than  one  compara- 
tively cool,  but  moist ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  latter  is  above  60  or  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  for  below  that  point  de- 
composition does  not  go  on  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  almost  all  kinds  of 
animal  food  intended  for  roasting  re- 
c^uire  a  certain  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion to  make  them  tender,  the  only 
exception  being  those  which  are,  in  the 
first  place,  sufficiently  so  when  quite 
fresh,  and,  in  the  second,  are  so  prone 
to  rapid  decomposition,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  kept  without  great  risk  :  such 
are  veal  and  some  kinds  ot  poultry, 
which  in  moderately  cool  weather  will 
not  keep  more  than  a  few  days,  and  in 
summer,  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
on  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  this 
reason,  in  frosty  weather,  meat  may 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without 
altering  its  condition ;  and,  in  long 
frosts,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of 

fetting  it  into  a  state  fit  for  the  spit, 
lence,  it  is  always  desirable  to  main- 
tain in  the  larder  a  temperature  consi- 
derably above  the  freezing  point,  and 
below  50,  or  at  all  events  60  degrees, 
with  a  good  current  of  air  free  from 
moisture. 


Sect.    3.— DIRECTIONS    FOR 
KEEPING. 

1595.  Remarks. 

Whenever  the  foregoing  conditions 
can  be  obtained,  meat,  the  produce 
of  mature  animals,  may  be  kept  with 
advantage,  if  constantly  watched  and 
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protected  from  the  flies,  for  a  period  of 
time,  varying  according  to  the  weather, 
from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks.  It 
must  also  be  kept  dry^  by  wiping  the 
moist  parts  every  night  and  morning, 
taking  care  to  separate  all  the  crevices 
and  dry  them  to  the  bottom.  Beyond 
the  above  time  no  meat  improves  by 
keeping,  if  it  is  not  frozen,  but  in  that 
case  nearly  the  whole  period  during 
which  it  has  been  in  that  state  must  be 
deducted,  and  the  time  calculated  in- 
dependently of  it.  There  appear  to  be 
two  kinds  of  decomposition  m  animal 
substances,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  not  always 
depending  upon  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  the  one  kind,  the 
change  begins  in  the  parts  in  contact 
with  the  air,  especially  in  those  which 
are  the  most  moist.  From  these  it 
gradually  extends  to  the  deeper  parts  ; 
but  so  slowly,  that  very  often  the  sur- 
face is  quite  putrid,  and  greenish- 
brown  in  colour,  while  the  parts  round 
the  bone  are  as  sweet  as  ever,  and 
maintain  their  original  red.  This  is  a 
true  oxygenation,  and  is  the  result  of 
keeping  healthy  animal  substances  in 
a  good  and  proper  current  of  dry  air. 
I5ut  in  the  other  kind  of  decomposi- 
tion, either  the  whole  mass  changes 
together,  or  the  deep  parts  go  first, 
and  gradually  extend  their  influence  to 
the  surface.  This  is  clearly  not  the 
result  of  a  union  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen,  because  that  gas  would 
surely  aflect  the  surface  more  than  the 
interior  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  elements  already 
existing  in  the  substance,  by  which 
ammonia,  and  some  others  of  the 
changeable  organic  compounds,  are 
evolved.  It  generally,  but  not  always, 
occurs  in  hot  and  thundery  weather, 
but  always  with  the  thermometer 
above  60  degrees ;  there  is  almost 
always  a  crackling  feel  given  to  the 
hand  in  pressing  meat  when  in  this 
slate,  depending  upon  the  bubbles  of 
gas  confined  within  its  meshes;  and 
the  smell  is  of  a  peculiarly  nauseous 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  pungent  im-  i 
pression  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  which  is  not  very  agree-  , 


able.  When  meat  is  in  this  state, 
it  is  very  unwholesome,  and  is  even 
unfit  for  pigs  or  dc^.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  buried  deeply  beneath 
the  surface,  out  of  all  risk  of  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

1596.  When  Frozen  Meat, 

Poultry,  or  fish,  are  to  be  dressed,  they 
should  be  gradually  thawed  through 
their  whole  substance,  either  by  placing 
them  in  a  warm  kitchen  for  some 
hours,  or  by  immersing  them  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  keeping  it  at  that 
temperature  by  the  addition  of  more 
warm  water  as  the  frozen  meat  cools  it. 
Meat  and  poultry  are  better  warmed 
in  air,  because  the  water  takes  out  a 
certain  portion  of  their  juices ;  but 
fish  will  be  more  easily  thawed  in 
water,  and  without  loss  of  flavour  or 
substance. 

1597.  Management  of  Hung 

Meat. 

Before  dressing  meat  and  poultry 
which  have  been  hung  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  should  be  washed  with  a 
little  strong  salt  and  water  ;  and  if  any 
parts  of  the  former  are  much  decom- 
posed (which  may  be  know^n  by  their 
high  scent),  a  little  strong  distilled 
vinegar  should  be  rubbed  into  them, 
and  then,  after  remaining  on  the  sur- 
face for  a  few  minutes,  it  may  be 
washed  off  with  salt  and  water.  Game 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  bat 
even  without  this  precaution  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  act  of  roasting 
restores  the  condition  of  this  kind  of 
food.  Many  people  who  eat  their 
game  with  a  relish,  considering  it 
exactly  "kept  to  a  day,"  would  turn 
from  it  w^ith  disgust  if  they  saw  it 
when  preparing  for  the  spit ;  and 
therefore  the  young  cook  must  be  care- 
ful how  she  rejects  any  of  these  deli- 
cate kinds  of  fare  as  "too  far  gone," 
unless  she  has  the  authority  of  some 
one  competent  to  judge.  The  cook 
should  watch  most  carefully  all  the 
meat  and  game  under  her  care,  and 
inform  her  mistress  as  soon  as  she  sees 
the  slightest  sign  by  which  she  may 
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consider  it  is  approaching  the  proper 
termination  of  keeping.  Butchers' 
meat  shows  its  state  by  the  smell,  by 
the  touch,  and  by  the  look.  The 
slightest  taint  in  warm  weather  is 
enough  to  put  the  cook  on  her  guard, 
and  especially  if  the  meat  begins  to 
feel  tender  on  pressure ;  if  it  is  turn- 
ing green  on  the  surface,  also,  she 
most  consider  it  as  a  very  sure  sign ; 
and  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
stiffness  of  the  joint  is  giving  way,  or 
bending.  Thus,  a  little  practice,  with 
attention  to  these  signs,  will  soon 
render  her  expert,  and  she  may  always 
at  first  be  careful  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  In  deciding  upon  the  time  to 
keep  game,  some  people  hang  the 
feathered  kinds  up  by  their  tails,  and 
consider  they  are  fit  to  dress  as  soon 
as  they  drop,  and  leave  their  tails 
behind  them.  For  those  who  like 
game  *' rather  high,"  this  is  not  a  bad 
test  in  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
feathers  adhere  too  long  to  give  this 
rule  any  value,  or  rather  it  may  be  said 
that  if  adhered  to  it  will  cause  the 
spoiling  of  many  brace  of  grouse  and 
partridges,  which  will  seldom  bear 
much  keeping  until  after  the  middle  of 
October. 

1598.  Keeping  Fish. 

Fish  will  sometimes  be  the  better 
for  a  day's  keeping,  or,  in  cool 
weather,  even  two  days  will  not  injure 
its  flavour.  It  should,  however, 
always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place ;  and 
it  may  generally  be  hung  up  with 
advantage,  rather  than  deposited  on 
the  floor,  as  is  generally  done.  If, 
however,  it  is  of  a  kind  which  would 
be  injured  by  becoming  dry — as,  for 
instance,  turbot,  the  latter  place  is  the 
best ;  but  cod-fish  and  haddock  are 
better  suspended.  Ice  will  always 
keep  fish  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  such 
is  desired ;  but  when  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  the  better  for  keeping,  the 
ice  will  suspend  the  good  effects  of 
that  operation,  and  should  not  there- 
fore be  had  recourse  to  longer  than 
necessary. 


1599.  Parboiling. 

When  meat,  poultry,  or  game  is 
evidently  in  a  state  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  kept  until  the  time  when 
it  will  be  wanted,  it  may  be  parboiled, 
or  half- roasted,  which  will  postpone 
its  "going"  for  at  least  two,  or  even 
three  days.  It  must  be  boiled  or 
roasted  for  nearly  half  the  proper  time, 
in  the  first  process  ;  and  in  the  second, 
it  will  generally  take  about  three-quar- 
ters of  that  ordered  for  it  in  the  usual 
way. 

1 60a  Apples  and  Pears 

Should  be  stored  in  a  dry  room,  not 
exposed  to  any  draught  of  air,  by 
which  they  are  dried  too  much,  and 
become  shrivelled  on  the  surface.  They 
should  also  be  kept  in  the  dark,  if  it 
is  desired  to  postpone  the  time  of  their 
becoming  ripe.  They  should  be  ar- 
ranged on  wooden  shelves,  in  such  a 
way  that  each  apple  is  distinct  from 
its  neighbours  —  contact  with  each 
other  being  very  apt  to  cause  decay. 
Every  week,  at  least,  they  should  be 
looked  over  carefully,  and  the  rotten 
fruit  picked  out.  Some  people  keep 
them  in  straw  or  sand,  but  neither  of 
these  modes  is  equal  to  the  plan 
described  above. 

1601.  Potatoes  and  Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

Are  kept  either  stored  in  a  dark  and 
dry  cellar,  heaped  up  in  a  corner,  or 
stored  in  casks ;  or  out  of  doors,  in 
heaps  or  "buries"  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  sometimes  thatched.  A 
shallow  trench  is  first  made  in  a 
situation  free  from  wet — that  is  to 
say,  well  drained.  In  this  the  pota- 
toes are  heaped  up  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  at  as  high  an  angle  as  they  will 
sustain  without  falling.  The  earth  re- 
moved from  the  trench  is  next  laid  over 
them,  and  beaten  down  with  a  spade 
so  as  to  form  a  smooth  sloping  surface 
on  all  sides,  which,  in  some  soils,  is  a 
sufficient  protection,  but  in  loose  sands 
will  demand  the  addition  of  ordinary 
thatch. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ROASTING  AND   BAKING  OF  ANIMAL   FOOD. 


Sect    I.--GENERAL   OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

1602.  Roasting. 

Although  boiling  may  appear  a  more 
simple  operation  than  roasting,  and 
though  it  is  certainly  more  easy  of 
application  when  the  utensils  are  at 
hand,  yet  the  latter  is  the  first  step  in 
the  science  of  cookery,  since  it  requires 
only  a  lire,  while  for  boiling  a  water- 

{)roof  vessel  must  be  added.  In  savage 
ife  roasting  or  baking  is  common 
enough,  a  nre  of  dry  branches  being 
first  made,  and  then  the  meat  to  b« 
cooked  is  suspended  near  it  by  trans- 
fixing it  with  a  straight  stick,  and  sup- 
porting  this  upon  two  forked  sticks 
stuck  in  the  ground.  For  baking  they 
scoop  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  make 
a  fire  in  it,  then  alter  thoroughly  heat- 


ing it,  the  fire  is  removed,  the  meat 
introduced,  and  covered  over  with  a 
flat  stone,  or  with  branches  when  this 
is  not  at  hand.  With  these  rude 
methods  a  joint  may  be  cooked  with  a 
considerable  approach  to  perfection, 
quite  eoualling  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  any  cook  who  does  not  baste 
her  meat,  an  operation  which  the  savage 
cannot  perform,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  catch  the  dripping  in,  nor,  if  caught, 
has  he  a  spoon  to  baste  with. 


Sect,  a.— UTENSILS. 

1603.  For  Roasting  or  Baking, 

The  kind  of  grate  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  :  it  being  impossible  with- 
out a  good  one  to  turn  out  a  well- 
dressed  joint  to  advantage.  It  may  be 
said  that  an  open  fire  wUl  always  dress 


a  joint  of  meat ;  and  so  it  will,  but 
not  a  large  or  small  one  at  the  choice 
of  the  cook,  unless  the  fire  is  capable 
of  being  made  narrow  or  broad, 
shallow  or  deep,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  joint  and  its  mode  of  sus- 
pension. The  various  kinds  of  kitchen- 
ranges  will  be  found  described  at  pages 
150  and  151 ;  and  the  comparative 


cost  of  fuel,  including  gas,  at  page 
87.  It  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
here  to  return  to  the  subject ;  but  the 
reader  may  be  reminded  that  when 
alluding  to  roasting,  I  mean  at  an 
open  fire ;  and  by  baking,  I  intend 
the  process  as  conducted  in  an  ixxm 
oven  attached  to  a  grate,  or  in  a 
baker's  oven.     Unless,  therefore^  any 
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specific  remarks  refer  to  roastine  or 
baking  by  ^s,  the  above  methods  of 
coc^ery  are  always  to  be  understood. 

1604.  A  Spit  or  Hook 

For  suspending  (he  meat,  with  some 
kind  of  machinery  for  turning  it,  is 
Ihe  next  in  importance  to  the  lire.  Of 
these  the  horizontal  spit,  worked  by  Ihe 
smoke-jack,  is  the  most  perfect  (de- 
scribed at  pace  1511,  In  every  case 
the  article  to  be  roasted  is  either  sus- 
pended from  above  by  a  hook,   or 


siring  lied  to  it,  or  it  is  transfixed  by  a 
horizontal  spit  <see  page  4S6,  a  b\  and 
kept  from  turning  round  upon  it  by 
driving  the  points  of  the  slide  (0  in'o 
the  end  ;  this  slide  travels  freely  upon 
the  spit,  but  the  shape  of  this  being 
angular,  and  the  socket  of  the  slide 
fitting  accurately,  it  cannot  slip  round, 
and  consequently  when  puslied  well 
into  the  taxat.  it  keeps  it  himly  fixed 


this  i: 


I  the  I 


iple  way  by  a  piece  of  cord,  which 
after  it  has  been  twisted  in  one  direc- 
£  a  tendency  to  untwist  itselit 
I  keeps  up  its  action  for  a 
lime,  but  requires  constant  at- 
.  Next  to  this  comes  the  bottle- 
jack  (see  last  column,  a),  wUch,  by 
aeans  of  common  clock-work,  keeps 
ip  a  constant  revolution  of  any  article 
itlached  to  the  hook  %.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  kind  is  that  a  fire  can  with 
difficulty  be  made  equally  strong  at  the 
lop  and  bottom,  and,  coasequenlly, 
the  joint  is  roasted  dther  too  much  or 
too  little  in  one  or  other  of  its  ends. 
But  beine  of  a  comparatively  low 
price  it  13  often  used,  and  succeeds 
well  enough  for  poultry,  game,  or 
small  joints.  The  horizontal  roasting 
apparatus  answers  every  purpose  ;  and 
for  a  small  family,  not  requiring  laige 
liaunches  of  mutton  or  venison  to  be 
dressed,  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  smoke- 
jack.  The  spit  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  the  ordinary  one,  which  serves  for 
joints,  or  for  poultry  or  game ;  and 
one  on  the  same  principle  is  used  also 
for  these  articles  with  the  smoke-jack  ; 
but  in  addition  a  cradle-spit  (see  ^^f.  9^ 
page  150)  is  frequently  employee,  so 
as  to  indudccertain  stuffed  joints  in  its 
embrace  without  perforating  them.  It 
is  not,  however,  very  often  wanted. 


In 


and  may  well  be  dispensed 
this  kind  of  apparatus  the  spit  is  maae 
to  revolve  by  clock-work  (see  page 
4S6,  dS,  wound  up  by  a  key  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bottle-jack. 

1605.  Screen. 
Besides  the  spit  and  jack,  a  screen 
must  be  used  to  prevent  ttie  loss  of 
heat,  which  would  ollierwise  occur  by 
radiation.  If  a  smoke-jack  is  used,  a 
large  screen  is  brought  up  neat  the 
fire,  and  generally  made  to  hold  and 
warm  the  dishes  and  plates  intended 
for  dinner.  In  order  to  have  it  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  it  should  be  made 
of  wood,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of 
caloric,  and  lined  with  polished  tin, 
which  is  a  good  rtflectoiof  it  j  but,  in 


J 
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general,  it  is  made  of  tin,  and  painted 

on  Ibe  outside,  which  is,  however,  a 
bad  plan,  as  the  paint  increases  the 
tendency  to  radiate  heat  Isee  par.  30l), 
If,  therefore,  it  is  not  made  of  wood, 
it  should  be  left  with  as  much  metallic 
polishaspossibleon  in/*  Jii/rr.  The  two 
forms  just  described  arc  those  usually 
adopled,  aod  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
ceedingly well,  though  not  quite  equal 
to  the  large  screen  adapted  for  the 
smoke-jack,  because  they  do  not  so 
completely  keep  ofT  all  th«  cold 
draughts  of  air  from  doors  and  win- 
dows and  these  cool  the  joint  almost 
as  much  as  the  loss  by  rHtuatioo. 

1606.  A  Diipping-pan  and  Bast- 
ing; Ladle 
Will  always  be  necessary,  the  former 


for   roasting,   certain  ventilators   are 

opened,  and  these  cause  a  current  of 

air,  which  certainly  takes  off,  in  some 

measure,    the    peculiarly    rank    taste 

generally  accompanying  this  kind  of 

cookery. 

160S.  Dutch  and  American  Ovens 

and  Toasting  Ovens 
Suspended  to  the  bars,  are  also  used  to 
roast   certain   articles  before  a  small 
lire,  without  revolution  on  the  spit. 


1  collec 


and  the  tati 


i  the 


dripping  upon  Ihe  joint.  In  the 
ping-pan  a  well  is  provided  to  catch 
the  fat  and  gravy  as  they  fall,  tht 
whole  surface  inclining  to  it  ;  this  well 
is  covered  with  a  hingcd-lid,  so  as  tc 
keep  any  cinders  out.  The  ladle  i! 
merely  a  long  iron  spoon,  tinned. 

1607.  In  the  Oven 
Attached  to  grates,  there  is  vetf  little 
to  describe,  it  leing  a  mere  chamber 
of  iron  (page  150)  with  flues  conveying 
the  healed  pniiiucts  of  the  fire  round 
it,  at  the  will  of  the  cook.     A  damper 


They  are  very  useful  for  smaJI  families. 
The  figure  in  the  last  column  represenis 
the  Dutch  oven,  and   the  above  the 


Sset.  3.-SPITTING  AND 

TRUSSING. 

1609.  Spitting 
Is  merely  the  insertion  of  the  spit ;  but 
even  this  operation,  simple  as  it  ap- 
peals, requires  some  little  nicety.  If 
the  article  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hang  it  up  by  its 
smallest  end,  because  Ihe  fire  being 
generally  stronger  below  than  above, 
it  will,  in  this  way,  be  more  likely  to 
be  thoroughly  done.  The  horizontal 
spit  should  be  kept  very  clean,  and 
tolerably  sharp,  and  in  introducing  it 
be  careful  to  pass  it  as  near  as  possible 
through  the  anire  ej  the  joint,  so 
that,  in  revolving,  it  may  present  alt 
its  sides  at  equal  distances  from  the 
(ire.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution 
causes  the  projecting  part  lo  be  over. 
done,  or  the  receding  part  to  be  the 


l6lOi  The  Cradle-spit 

raking  the  hot  coals  into  a  chamber  Is  intended  to  include  large  kinds  of 
provided  for  the  purpose,  to  increase  poultry,  or  rolled  and  stuffed  joints, 
the  heat  very  considerably.  For  &c.,  without  transfixing  them  (see^. 
baking,  all  the  steam  is  purposely  con-  9,  page  150I.  It,  however,  cannot  lie 
fined  i  but  when  these  ovens  are  used  j  used  without  leaving  its  mark  wherever 
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it  touches,  and  is,  therefore,  very  ob- 
jectionable on  that  account. 

161 1.  Trussing  Game. 

Poultry  and  game  require  to  be 
trussed  before  they  are  roasted,  which 
is  done  with  the  aid  of  skewers,  trus- 
sing needles,  and  fine  twine.  When 
poultry  is  bought  of  the  poulterer,  it 
is  generally  sent  home  ready  for  the 
spit.  If  other^vise,  it  must  be  treated 
as  follows  r—The  skewers  are  of  the 
ordinary  wooden  kind,  and  the  needles 
are  merely  of  iron,  similar  to  packing 
needles,  and  sold  in  the  shops  as 
**  trussing  needles,"  some  being  bent 
or  curved,  and  others  straight  Before 
trussing,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
skin  should  be  thoroughly  deprived  of 
its  feathers,  and  the  hairs  remaining  are 
to  be  singed  off  with  white  paper,  or 
gas  answers  still  better  ;  they  are  next 
to  be  drawn,  which  is  better  done 
after  singeing,  though  some  cooks  re- 
verse this  proceeding. 

16 12.  In  Drawing    Game    or 

Poultry, 

There  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
depending  upon  the  time  during  which 
the  birds  are  to  be  kept  Thus,  when 
partridges,  pheasants,  or  poultry  are 
to  be  kept  as  long  a  time  as  possible, 
is  is  desirable  to  remove  the  crop  and 
intestines  without  admitting  air  into 
the  interior;  this  is  done  by  the 
method  described  below  ;  but  the  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  the  gall-bladder  is  broken, 
and  causes  thereby  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness which  is  very  unpleasant : — Take 
a  wooden  skewer,  and  pass  it  into  the 
vent  so  as  to  hook  the  intestine  on  its 
point,  then  withdraw  it  with  the  point 
on  the  thumb,  and  it  will  bring  a  part 
with  it  inverted,  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove  in  drawing  it  off ;  keep  repeating 
this  until  a  loop  of  intestine  is  brought 
out,  then  by  means  of  the  finger,  using 
gentle  action,  the  whole  may  be  drawn, 
leaving  the  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver 
behind.  The  top  should  be  removed 
through  a  small  slit  made  in  the  side  of 
the  neck,  which  will  admit  the  finger 
to  grasp  it  and  draw  it  out  as  whole 


as  possible.  Some  people  prefer  leav- 
ing this  in  until  the  final  trussing,  and 
for  poultry  which  have  had  twelve 
hours  fasting  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  remove  it ;  but  in  game,  and  espe- 
cially in  pheasants,  the  crop  is  often 
very  full,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
will  ferment,  and  cause  the  adjacent 
parts  to  txim  sour. 

1613.  The  Usual  Method 

Is  to  make  a  transverse  opening  with 
a  knife  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump.  Through  this  the  intestines 
are  carefully  drawn,  and  after  they 
are  all  out,  they  should  be  severed  in 
the  vent ;  then  pass  in  the  fingers  and 
detach  the  gizzard,  liver,  and  heart 
from  their  attachments,  together  with 
the  crop,  if  it  has  not  been  already  re- 
moved through  the  neck  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  bring  away  all  together. 
After  all  are  withdrawn,  stretch  the 
vent  with  the  finger,  and  pass  it  over 
the  rump,  which  will  completely  close 
the  opening.  The  gizzard  is  now  to 
be  detached,  and  slit  open  on  on^ 
side,  which  will  expose  its  contents  ; 
these  are  to  be  removed,  together 
with  the  lining  membrane,  which 
easily  peels  off,  beginning  at  the  cut 
edge.  Then  take  away  the  gall  -bladder 
from  the  liver,  after  which  it  may  be 
separated  from  its  attachments,  but 
leaving  the  heart  with  it;  the  two 
forming  the  appendages  of  the  one 
wing,  as  the  gizzard  does  of  the  other. 
The  lungs  are  left  closely  attached  to 
the  back-bone,  being  small  and  per- 
fectly innocent.  No  water  should,  on 
any  account,  be  used  to  wash  out 
poultry,  unless  any  of  the  hollow 
organs  have  been  broken,  in  which 
case  water  must  be  freely  applied  ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  injurious,  both 
from  its  causing  loss  of  flavour  and 
a  tendency  to  putrefaction.  In  geese, 
ducks,  and  often  in  fowls,  there  is 
a  quantity  of  internal  fat  with  the 
intestines,  which  should  be  preser\'ed. 
In  the  two  last  kinds  it  serves 
to  baste  them,  when  melted,  and 
goose-grease  is  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. 
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1614.  Trussing  for  Roasting 

Is  managed  in  a  diflferent  way  from 
that  for  boiling,  described  under  the 
chapter  on  that  process.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  the  methods  adopted  for 
roasting  include  the  various  kinds  of 
poultry  and  game.  It  should  be  care- 
fully remarked,  that  all  skewers  and 
strings  should  be  removed  after  roast- 
ing, except  the  fine  thread  used  in 
sewing  up  the  belly  of  the  hare  or 
rabbiL 


161 5.  Turkeys,    Fowls,    and 
Pigeons. 

Are  trussed  alike,  with  very  sl^ht 
variations.  The  legs  are  first  broken 
half-way  between  the  feet  and  the 
next  joint,  then  fixing  the  feet  in 
a  door-joint,  or  a  table-drawer,  or 
in  a  screw-press,  the  sinews  are  torn 
out.  Next  place  a  doubled-up  doth 
on  the  breast,  and  press  or  beat  the 
bone  till  it  gives  way.  After  this 
the  wings  have  a  slit  cut  in  their  thin 


expansion  of  skin,  and  through  this 
the  gizzard  and  liver  are  passed, 
one  on  each  side ;  next  to  which 
the  pinions  are  turned  over  the  back, 
and  a  wooden  skewer  is  passed 
through  the  flesh  of  each  wing  close  to 
the  ^ne,  transfixing  the  body,  and 
also  each  thigh.     The  head  is  cut  off 


close  to  the  body,  first  drawing  the 
skin  well  back  so  as  to  leave  a  long 
covering  for  the  end.  This  piece  of 
skin  is  then  passed  under  the  ends  of 
the  pinions,  or  if  in  a  stuffed  turkey 
it  is  tied  with  a  piece  of  coarse  string, 
which  is  removed  after  roasting.  In 
stuffing  be  careful  not  to  fill  the  skin 
too  full,  or  it  will  burst  in  roasting. 
All  is  now  described  but  the  l^s, 
which  should  have  been  pushed  up 
under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
secured  there  by  the  skewer  trans- 
fixing them  and  the  wings  through 
tlie   body,  and  passing  through  them 


close  to  the  joints.  The  homy  skin 
is  scalded  and  peeled,  after  which 
a  piece  of  string,  or  a  small  skewer, 
at  the  small  end  of  the  leg^  com- 
pletes the  operation.  If  the  skewer 
IS  used,  it  transfixes  the  side  bones. 
The  foregoing  are  figures  of  turkey  and 
fowl  trussed  for  roasting. 

161 6.  Ducks  and  Geese 

Have  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  same 
way  as  described  in  last  paragraph  ;  but 
the  legs  are  cut  off  at  the  fiist  joint 
above  the  feet,  and  the  wings  are  also 
removed  at  the  first  joint.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  of  ducks  are  left 
on,  as  in  figure.     Next  introduce  the 


stuffing  and  tie  the  skin,  as  already  de- 
scribed. After  this  the  wings  are 
transfixed  by  a  skewer  through  the 
body,  and  the  legs  the  same,  keeping 
them  down  by  Sie  side  of  the  side- 
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bones.     The   giblets,    including   the    head,  and  neck,  are  separately  cooked, 
pinions,   legs,    liver,    heart,    gizzard.     Here  is  a  figure  of  a  goose. 


161 7.  Wild-fowl 

Are  trussed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  their  legs  are  left  on,  and  twisted 
each  at  the  knuckle,  so  as  to  rest  the 


claws  on  each  side  the  back  (see  figure), 
where  they  are  secured  by  transfixing 
them  with  a  skewer,  which  also  tacks 


the  end  of  the  pinion.  The  legs  are 
scalded  to  get  on  the  outside  skin. 

1618.  Guinea-fowl  and  Feathered 
Game 

Are  trussed  like  the  turkey,  except 
that  the  heads  are  leA  on  and  turned 
under  the  left  wing.  The  feet  of 
partridges  and  grouse  are  also  left 
on,  having  removed  the  toes,  and 
generally  those  of  pheasants  and 
guin«ia-fowL  But  sometimes  they  are 
removed.  The  following  figures  re- 
present pheasant,  grouse,  and  part- 
ridge. 


1 6 19.  Hares  and  Rabbits, 
For   roasting,    are    first   filled    with 
stuffing  ;  after  which  they  are  sewn  up 


with  a  needle  and  thread.  The  head  is 
then  bent  back  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  fixed  there  by  a  skewer  passed 
through  the  mouth  and  into  the  body. 


The  fore-legs  are  extended  straight 
along  the  sides,  and  skewered  there 
through  the  body;  after  which,  the 
hind-legs  are  also  brought  straight  for- 


ward, sometimes  requiring  a  slight 
notch  behind  the  joint  to  allow  of  this, 
and  they  are  secured  with  a  skewer. 
A  string  is  then  crossed  under  the 
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belly,  so  as  to  catch  the  four  points  of 
the  skewers,  after  which  the  ends 
are  brought  up  over  the  back  and  tied, 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  figure. 

1620.  Fowls  and  Partridges 

Are  now  trussed  so  as  to  conceal  the 
legs  under  the  skin,  and  to  dispense 
with  skewers  altogether.  This  b  done 
by  first  rolling  the  skin  backwards  and 
for\%'ards  over  the  roots  of  the  thighs, 
and  then  pushing  these  joints  com- 
pletely under  the  skin  of  the  breast. 
Next  take  a  long  straight  trussing 
needle,  and  pass  it  through  the  end  of 
the  first  pinion  across  the  body  and 


into  that  of  the  opposite  side,  bringing 
it  back  through  the  joint  of  the  thigh, 
while  thus  under  the  skin,  then  carry  it 
across  and  transfix  tTie  opposite  thigh 
in  the  same  way,  and  tie  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string  tight  enough  to  main- 
tain the  proper  shape.  After  this,  the 
legs  only  require  to  be  tied  to  complete 
the  trussing.  There  is,  however,  no 
advantage  in  this  plan  over  the  skewers, 
and  the  string  is  more  difficult  to  with- 
draw. 

162T.  Boning 

Is  rather  a  difficult  process,  and  should 
scarcely  be  attempted  without  an 
actual  demonstration  by  a  skilful  and 
practised  hand.  After  the  feet  and 
head  are  cut  off  and  drawn  as  above, 
the  skin  is  divided  along  the  back,  and 
then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  it,  with 
the  flesh,  is  gradually  turned  down  on 
each  side  from  the  ribs,  breast,  side- 
bones,  and  merry-thought,  which  are 
left  as  bare  as  possible.  In  doing  this  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  legs  and  wings 
out  at  their  sockets,  and  carry  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  flesh ;  but  when 
all  this  is  removed,  their  bones,  as  far 
as  they  are  covered  with  fleshy  are  made 
to  project,  with  the  one  hand  from  the 


cut  surface,  while  with  the  other  the 
knife  is  carried  round  close  to  the 
bone,  until,  by  continued  repetition  of 
this  cutting,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  pinions  covered  with  skin,  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  drumsticks,  which  are 
left  to  keep  up  the  original  appearance. 
When  all  this  is  done  the  skin  is 
turned  outwards,  and  with  the  aid  of 
skewers,  needles  and  thread,  and 
stuffing,  the  bird  is  made  to  assume  its 
natural  shape,  or  as  near  an  approach 
to  it  as  possible. 

1622.  Jointing. 

Joints  of  meat  which  are  to  be 
divided  in  carving  should  be  carefully 
jointed  by  the  butcher,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  cook  to  see  that  tliis  has 
been  done,  as  without  it  the  carver 
has  a  most  troublesome  task.  Joint- 
ing is  particularly  necessary  in  loins  of 
mutton  or  veal,  and  in  the  fore-quarter 
of  lamb,  or  in  neck  of  veal ;  the  joints 
require  to  be  well  separated  with  the 
chopper,  which  should  be  made  to  pass 
deeply  between  the  bones. 


Sect.    4. —  GENERAL     MAN- 
AGEMENT  OF  THE  FIRE. 

1623.  During  the  Preparation  of 

the  Articles  to  be  Roasted, 
The  fire  should  be  gradually  getting 
into  a  proper  condition  for  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  in  order  to  this  it  must  have 
been  made  up  previously,  with  enough 
coal  to  carry  it  well  Uirough,  unless 
the  joint  to  be  roasted  is  a  very  large 
one.  Thus,  a  haunch  of  mutton  or 
venison,  or  sirloin  of  beef  require  a 
large  fire  to  be  made  up  an  hour 
before  they  are  put  down,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  possibly 
be  properly  roasted ;  while  for 
smaller  joints  half  an  hour  is  long 
enough.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
fire  should  be  at  its  best  when  the 
meat  is  first  put  down,  but  it  must  be 
burning  up  briskly,  and  throwing  out 
a  good  heat.  For  small  jouits,  or  for 
poultry,  &c.,  a  small  brisk  fire  will 
suffice,  and,  in  fact,  will  roast  better 
than  a  very  large  one.     In  every  case. 
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the  fire  should  be  made  up  to  the  top- 
bar  with  lumps,  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  burning  pretty  strongly  they  should 
be  somewhat  damped,  by  heaping  up 
some  wetted  small  coal  or  cinders  upon 
them,  so  that  a  very  slight  stirring  at 
intervals  will  keep  the  nre  at  a  strong 
but  steady  heat  without  flame.  Just 
before  the  joint  is  put  down  a  stir 
should  be  given,  which  should  be 
forcible  enough  to  last  for  some  time. 
Unlike  boiling,  the  temperature  of  the 
oi>en  fire  varies  greatly,  according  to 
its  size  and  kind  of  coal  used.  Some 
of  these  throw  out  a  scorching  heat, 
such  as  the  Brooch  coal  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  yet  their  temperature  in  the 
mass  itself  is  said  to  be  really  lower 
than  that  of  the  Newcastle  coals.  It 
is  difficult  to  measure  the  heat  in 
roasting,  without  a  thermometer  of  a 
description  different  to  the  ordinary 
ones,  as  it  is  far  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  as  evidenced  by  the  charring 
effect  on  the  fat,  which  is  not  altered 
at  that  temperature  from  its  natural 
state  as  to  colour.  In  Dr.  Kitchener's 
justly  celebrated  CoofCs  Oracle,  at  page 
125,  the  calculations  for  roasting  are 
said  to  be  "for  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;"  but  this 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  either  of  his 
own  or  of  his  printer,  as  that  tempera- 
ture would  not  even  warm  the  meat, 
much  less  roast  it.  I  believe  that  it 
ranges  from  350  to  600  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  or  even  still  higher  in  very 
fierce  fires.  This  calculation  is  for  the 
distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  front 
of  the  fire,  that  being  about  the  ave- 
rage. In  small  fires  there  must  be  a 
much  closerproximity  of  the  joint,  say  at 
six  or  seven  inches,  while  in  very  large 
ones  fifteen  inches  will  not  be  too  far 
off*.  If  there  is  a  smoke-jack,  place 
the  dripping  pan  under  the  meat,  far 
enough  from  the  fire  to  escape  the 
coals  dropping  but,  but  near  enough  to 
catch  all  the  dripping  as  it  falls  from 
the  meat.  Then  put  down  the  spit  in  the 
rack,  and  bring  up  the  screen,  placing 
it  so  that  it  will  not  only  reflect  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  but  keep  off"  all 
draughts  of  cold  air.  Where  a  screen 
and  jack  together  are  used   with  a 


dripping-pan  attached,  the  whole  are 
placed  before  the  fire  at  the  same  time. 


Sect.  5.— GENERAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  ROASTING. 
1624.  Remarks. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  essential  to  the 
economical  management  of  roasting, 
to  put  the  joint  down  first  of  all  close 
to  the  fire,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men on  the  surface,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  it  in  a  fluid  state. 
This  answers  remarkably  well  in  boil- 
ing, butnot  in  roasting,  because  the  heat 
is  not  applied  to  the  whole  surface  at 
once,  but  only  to  one  half  of  it,  the 
other  half  being  cooled  at  that  time, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the 
surface,  without  scorching  it,  up  to  the 
coagulating  point  of  albumen,  until  the 
whole  mass  is  also  above  150  degrees. 
In  a  Dutch  oven  the  plan  is  good,  both 
in  theory  and  practice  ;  but  with  a 
revolving  spit  it  is  totally  erroneous, 
and  the  old  directions,  to  put  down 
the  joint  first  at  a  distance  and  then 
gradually  bring  it  nearer  to  the  fire, 
are  the  correct  ones.  In  roasting, 
very  little  besides  water  and  fat  are 
expelled  from  the  meat,  the  former 
by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  by 
liquefaction  from  the  increased  tem- 
perature and  by  contraction  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  A  small  quantity  of  gravy, 
containing  the  juice  of  the  flesh  (osma- 
zome)  is  also  expressed ;  but  the  loss 
in  this  way  is  very  trifling,  not  amount- 
ing to  more  than  a  few  ounces  of  gravy 
in  a  large  joint  of  meat,  and  nevei 
being  more  than  enough  to  serve  as 
gravy.  Indeed,  in  roasting,  there  is 
absolutely  no  loss  whatever  of  any- 
thing but  water,  the  fat  being  collected 
as  dripping,  and  of  equal  value  with 
the  meat,  while  the  osmazome  is  saved 
in  the  form  of  gravy,  or  else  it  is 
collected  about  the  dripping-pan,  from 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
poured  into  it  to  make  the  gravy  served 
with  the  meat.  Although,  therefore, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
weight  of  a  joint  when  cooked  and 
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that  which  pertained  to  it  when  raw, 
yet  this  loss,  after  allowing  for  the 
weight  of  dripping  and  gravy,  is  to  be 
considered  as  due  to  the  water  passing 
off  by  evaporation ;  so  that  a  roast 
joint  of  meat,  together  with  its  dripping 
and  gravy,  contains  all  the  nourish- 
ment which  pertained  to  it  beforehand. 
This,  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  the 
case  with  boiled  meat.  Besides  this 
absolute  economy  in  roasting,  there  is 
also  the  advantage  that  roast  meat  is 
more  grateful  to  the  stomach  than 
boiled,  and  can  be  eaten  for  a  longer 
time  without  change.  This  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  presence  of  the  saline 
ingredients ;  but  to  whatever  cause  it 
may  be  referred,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the.  fact,  that  any  one  will  much 
sooner  get  tired  of  boiled  mutton  than 
roast,  or  of  boiled  than  roast  beef ; 
and  also,  that  invalids  can  digest  roast 
in  preference  to  boiled  mutton,  both 
being  fresh. 

1625.  The  Weight  thus  lost 

By  evaporation  and  dripping  of  fat  and 
gravy  varies  a  good  dead  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  me^it,  the  proportion 
of  bones,  and  the  amount  of  fat,  as 
already  fully  described  at  page  255. 
It  is  also  said,  that  by  roasting  with 
gas,  there  is  less  loss  by  evaporation, 
with  a  greater  saving  of  dripping ;  and 
this,  I  am  assured  upon  good  private 
authority,  as  well  as  from  public  ex- 
periments recently  made.  According 
to  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Soyer, 
at  the  Greenwich  Hospital  (the  account 
of  which  was  puolished  in  the 
Mechanic^  Magazine)  twenty -three 
legs  of  mutton,  weighing  184  lb.,  were 
roasted  by  gas  at  a  cost  of  lo^d.  ;  the 
gas  costing  4s.  per  looo  feet. 

When  cooked  they  weighed  145    lb. 

Dripping 19    »i 

Gravy,  or  osmazome       ...        2|  ,, 
Water,  or  loss         I7f  ,, 

184  lb. 

Twenty- three  joints,  also  weighing  184 
lb.,  were  afterwards  cooked  in  one  of 
Count  Rumford's  ovens,  usually  con- 
sidered more  economical  than  roasting, 


and  consuming  102  lb.  of  coke,  and  30 
lb.  of  coal,  valued  at  is.  8d. — 

They  weighed  when  done      132   lb. 
Dripping         18    ,, 

^Jr*  Avy       •••       •••       ■••       ••■       *■•      w 

Water,  or  loss       34 


9> 
9» 


184  lb. 

The  gain  by  the  use  of  gas  was  there- 
fore— 


s. 
6 
o 

3 
o 


d. 
6 

5 
6 

9i 


13   lb.  of  meat 

I    lb.  of  dripping      

24  lb.  of  gravy 

Difference  in  cost  of  fuel    .. 

Total  gain       1 1  24 

In  this,  as  in  other  similar  experi- 
ments, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
saving  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  it  depends  upon  the  more  regular 
application  of  the  heat,  and  upon  the 
meat  being  done  in  the  one  case  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  other.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  there  is  no 
loss  in  roasting,  except  by  evaporation 
of  water,  and  if  so,  what  became  of 
the  13  lb.  of  meat  which  were  said  to 
be  gained  by  the  gas-roasting  at  Green- 
wich ?  It  did  not  fly  away  as  meat,  it 
did  not  ooze  out  as  dripping,  nor  as 

'  osmazome ;  for  there  was  less  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter;  and 
therefore  I  should  conclude  that  it  was 

'  dissipated  as  vapour  or  water,  leaving 
the  meat  in  this  case  done  thoroughly, 

I  while  that  from  the  gas-roaster  must,  I 
should  fancy,  have  been  rather  under- 

!  done.  In  order  to  try  this  experiment 
properly,  it  requires  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  person  not  interested  in  the 
success  of  either  plan,  and  who  has 
not  been  previously  biassed,  so  that  he 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  permit  both 
sets  of  joints  to  be  cooked  to  the  same 
degree ;  and  when  this  is  done,  I  be- 
lieve, from  theoretical  principles  as 
well  as  practical  experience,  that  the 
result  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same.  But  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  gas,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is 
quite  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  advocates,  and  with 
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this  ETcat  advaatage,  that  the  dri^iig 
and  grcBiy  are  quilt  clear  and  fra  from 
ein£n  or  duit.  So  that  there  is, 
practicall}',  not  the  slightest  loss  in  this 
kind  of  loastiDg. 

1626.  Table  of  Weight  Loat. 

The  following  table  iboirs  the  lou 
per  cent,  by  the  various  joints  in 
roastiag  ond  baking  : — 

100  lb.  lose 
Roasting  with  gas  ...  (Sayer)  31^  lb. 
Balling  in    Count  Romford's 

oven        ■•y.)i7i., 

Do.  in  common  oven  (1  :h)  30  „ 
Roasting  beef  before  di  a.)  32  „ 
Do.  shoulders  of  mntloi        >.)  3ii  „ 

Eo-  loins     ).)  354  .> 

Do.  necks ).)  31^  „ 

Do.    sirloins   and  rib-        «f 

„-,    (Donovan)  igi  „ 

Do.  1^  and  shoulders  mutton 

(doj, Mi.. 

Do.  lamb    (do.)  224  ,, 

Do.  poultry        (do.)  20   „ 

The  loss,  as  stated  by  Tilloch,  agrees 


ference  in  the  weight  before  and  after 
roasting. 

1627.  A  Knowledge  of  the   Time 

Required  for  Roasting 
Is  very  essential  to  the  cook  ;  and  in 
cooking  for  parties  she  should  be  care- 
ful to  put  her  meat  down  so  as  to  be 

Nevertheless  in  such 
cases  it  is  always  belter  to  have  the 
meat  done  a  little  loo  soon,  and  to 
keep  it  hot  before  the  lire,  ralher  than 
to  l^ve  to  send  it  up  under-done.  The 
precise  time  occupied  in  roasting  each 
article  will  come  better  under  the  next 
section ;  but  as  a  genera]  rule,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of 
neat  is  the  proper  allowance,  adding 
a  little  for  large  joints,  and  taking  off 
in  the  same  way  for  small  ones.  It  is 
better  in  roasling  joints  of  any  size  to 
lay  them  in  the  dripping-pan  at  a  dis- 


tance from  the  Rre,  so  as  to  warm 
through  before  beginning  to  time 
them.  Many  cooks  also  at  this  time 
sprinkle  them  over  with  salt,  and  I 
think  with  great  advantage. 

1618.  Gravy 
Is  always  made  after  the  meat  is  taken 
up,  except  when  wbal  is  called  "  made 
gravy "  is  intended  to  be  used,  as  for 
^me  and  poultry,  in  which  there 
IS  no  osmazome  pressed  out  in  the 
roastirig,  and  consequently  nothing  to 
make  it  of  in  the  dripping-pan.  With 
multon,  beef,  and  butcher's  meal  gene- 
rally, after  the  meat  is  taken  up,  so  as 
to  liberate  the  dripping-pan,  the  fat  in 
that  vessel  is  poured  off,  and  then  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  put 
into  it,  and  thoroughly  washed  over  its 
surface  by  moving  it  horizontally  with 
a  little  dexterity,  leaving  it  in  while 
the  spit,  skewers,  &c.,  are  being  re- 
moved, after  which  the  water,  now  be- 
come gravy,  is  poured  into  the  dish 
containing  the  meat,  and  is  often  of 
veiy  excellent  quality,  depending 
greatly  upon  the  manipulations  of  the 
cook,  and  tbe  age  of  the  meal. 

1629.  Basting 

Is  the  most  important  of  all  the  requi- 
sites for  roasting,  and  it  is  for  want  of 
lis  being  properly  done  that  roast  joints 
are  so  constantly  spoiled.  In  fat 
meats,  such  as  beef,  mullon,  or  pork, 
their  own  dripping,  alter  it  has  run 
into  the  well  of  the  pan,  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in  poultry, 
veal,  and  game  there  is  nothing  coming 
out  which  will  serve,  and  they  must  be 
basted  either  with  plain  Aw/drr  (good 
salt  or  potted),  multon  or  bet}  dripping, 
■mater  and  salt,  milk,  melled  butter,  or 
sometimes  with  cidtr,  ale,  or  wint. 

1630,  Dredging 

Is  another  item  connected  with  roast- 
ing, and  requires  a  tin  box  with  a  per- 
forated lid,  called  a  dredger.  This 
usually  holds  ■whfat-jlour,  but  for  some 
joints,  &c.,  this  is  miicd  with  graltd 
bread,  or  dried  kerbs,  or  grated  lemon 
or  orange-peel.  The  dredger  is  shaken 
OTer  the   roast  at  short    intervals,   so 
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that  its  contents  remain  on  the  surface, 
and  form  with  the  fat  oozing  out  a  kind 
of  coatings  which  is  sometimes  inten- 
tionally made  very  thick,  as  for  bare  ; 
but  these  coatings  are  not  now  so 
common,  or  fashionable  either,  as  they 
formerly  were,  when  every  kind  of 
roast  was  sent  to  table  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  crust — whereas  now  a  pale 
brown  is  the  usual  colour,  clear  of  all 
flour. 

163 1.  Papering. 

Paper  is  often  wrapped  or  skewered 
over  the  fat  to  prevent  it  wasting  aw^ay, 
as  in  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  of  beef, 
or  on  both  sides  of  the  haunch  of  mut- 
ton or  venison.  For  these  last  also  a 
paste  is  often  made  of  flour  and  water, 
and  applied  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
when  the  joint  is  first  put  .down. 
Whether  the  paper  or  paste  is  used,  it 
is  only  suffered  to  remain  on  until 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  finishing, 
when  it  is  removed,  and  the  surface 
allowed  to  assume  a  delicate  light- 
brown,  without  any  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance. In  this  is  the  great  art  of 
roasting  to  perfection  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day. 


Sect.  6.— D  ETAILS     OF 

ROASTING. 

1632.  Remarks. 

The  following  directions  embrace 
the  exceptional  and  peculiar  modes  of 
dressing  each  kind  of  roast.  It  will 
lie  understood  that  the  general  princi- 
ples described  in  the  last  section  apply 
here  ;  but  that  superadded  to  them  are 
also  some  other  points,  which  differ  in 
each,  more  or  less,  and  require  atten- 
tion to  give  to  each  dish  its  charac- 
teristic appearance  and  flavour,  as  is 
usual  in  this  country. 

1633.  Roast  Beef 

Being  generally  thick  in  substance,  and 
the  joint  of  large  size,  the  fire  must  be 
made  of  plenty  of  coals.  The  sirloin 
requires  the  fat  to  be  papered  on  the 
inside,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ribs. 
Constant  basting  is  necessary  at  first 
with  strong  salt  and  water,  and  after- 


wards with  its  own  dripping.  Gravy 
may  always  be  made  for  beef  according 
to  the  plan  given  at  par.  1628.  Horse- 
radish, scraped,  is  generallv  served 
round  the  dish  ;  and  also  K>r  sauce 
(see  Horse-radish  Sauce).  Time  for 
roasting^  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per 
pound, 

1634.  Mutton, 

Except  the  haunch,  is  not  of  sufiiciert 
size  to  require  quite  so  lai^e  a  fire  as 
beef;  still  it  cannot  be  roast^  without  a 
brisk  and  full  fiie.  It  should  be  pa- 
pered wherever  there  is  fat  to  be  saved 
for  eating,  as  in  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  haunch  or  the  loin  ;  but  necks 
and  shoulders  are  none  the  better  for 
this  care.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the 
gravy  made  as  in  par.  162S  is  suffi- 
cient ;  but  for  haunches,  and  some- 
times for  legs  and  saddles,  a  wine 
gravy  is  made  (which  see),  and  served 
with  currant-jelly ;  wiih  shoulders, 
some  prefer  onion-sauce.  Mutton  is 
not  improved  by  basting  with  water 
and  salt,  but  should  be  well  basted  la 
its  own  fat ;  and  towards  the  last  plen- 
tifully dredged  with  flour.  The  time 
required  is,  on  the  average,  as  for 
beef— -viz.,  one  quarter  of  an  hour  per 
pound ;  but,  whatever  the  weight,  the 
time  for  long  and  thin  joints y  like  necks 
and  loins,  will  be  nearly  the  same. 
Legs  or  saddles  of  ten  pounds  will  take 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  shoulder, 
being  more  flat,  will  take  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  less  than  the  usual  allowance — 
say,  for  nine  pounds,  two  hours.  The 
loin  and  neck,  also,  will  require  rather 
less  than  that  calculation. 

1635*  Venison  and  Lamb 
Take  about  the  same  time  as  for  mut- 
ton.    The  sauce  for  venison  is  made 
as  for  mutton;    and   for  lamb  it  is 
always  mint-sauce  (which  see). 

1636.  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Bone  it,  and  roll  it  with  a  good 
piece  of  mutton  fat  inside.  Tie  it  up, 
pour  some  port-wine  over  it,  and  baste 
It  with  the  same  for  a  week.  Then 
roast  it,  using  what  is  left  of  the  liquor 
for  basting. 


Roasting  Poultry^    Game,    &c. 
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1637.  Veal, 

In  order  to  look  and  eat  well,  should 
be  thoroughly  done  at  a  strong  fire, 
and  browned  very  evenly,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coating  caused  by  the 
dredging  with  flour,  or  with  flour  and 
bread-crumb  mixed.  It  must  be  con- 
stantly basted  with  lard,  dripping,  or 
butter,  as  its  own  fat  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  usual  to  stuff 
the  fillet  with  forcemeat  (which  jsee), 
either  filling  with  it  the  place  where 
the  bone  was  taken  out,  or  else  the 
flap  where  the  fat  lies,  or  by  many  it 
is  preferred  in  both  situations.  For 
gravy,  either  make  it  from  the  drip- 
ping-pan (see  par.  1628),  or  else  use 
any  gravy  at  hand  made  from  other 
sources,  and  mix  with  melted  butter. 
It  is  served  with  slices  of  lemon. 
Tfu  time  for  roasting  is  as  follows : — 
A  flletf  stuffed,  iveighing  nine  pounds, 
two  hours  and  a  half;  a  shoulder  of 
eight  pounds,  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters  ;  a  breast  of  six  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter ;  loin,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  two  hours,  according  to  size; 
and  for  these  joints,  when  either  larger 
or  smaller,  add  or  subtract  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  per  pound, 

1638.  Pork, 

Before  being  roasted,  when  the  joint 
has  the  skin  on,  must  be  scored  with  a 
knife.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  the 
butcher,  but,  if  not,  the  cook  must  be 
careful  not  to  neglect  it,  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  cut  slices  through  this 
skin  after  it  is  roasted.  They  should 
always  be  made  through  the  skin  only, 
and  in  such  directions  and  at  such 
distances  apart  as  will  correspond  with 
the  slices  in  carving  the  joint.  Pork 
requires  to  be  put  at  a  distance  from  a 
brisk  and  strong  fire,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  done,  but  not  scorched.  It 
must  be  well  basted,  and  when  there 
is  no  skm,  as  in  what  is  called  ''pig- 
meat,"  that  is,  the  meat  from  Large 
bacon-hogs,  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in 
water  should  be  used  at  first  to  baste  it. 
When  there  is  outside  skin,  a  little 
dripping  or  lard  must  be  put  in  the 
pan  to  b^n  with.     Leg  of  j^ork  is 


generally  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions, 
boiled  and  chopped  fine ;  and  if  these 
are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
boiled  potatoes,  the  flavour  will  be 
improv(^d,  with  less  danger  of  unplea- 
sant reminiscences.  The  stuffing  is 
forced  into  a  slit  cut  in  the  large  end, 
near  the  bone.  Gravy  is  made  from 
the  dripping-pan  (see  par.  1628) ;  it  is 
usual  to  serve  with  apple-sauce  (which 
see).  The  time  required  is  for  the  leg 
full  half  an  hour  more  than  the  ustuU 
quarter  of  an  hour  per  lb, ;  for  other 
joints  that  allowance  will  suffice, 

1639.  Rolled  Beef  or  Mutton, 
Sometimes  called  "  mock  hare,"  makes 
an  excellent  variety  hot ;  and  when 
cold  is  delicious  for  the  breakfkst- 
table.  The  bones  of  a  loin  of  mutton 
or  of  ribs  of  beef  are  first  taken  out 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  the  meat 
is  filled  vnXh  stuffing  as  for  veal,  and 
rolled  tightly  up,  tymg  it  round  with 
string  in  three  places,  the  string  being 
removed  after  it  is  dressed.  It  re- 
quires a  rather  longer  time  than  the 
allowance,  as  it  is  very  thick  and  solid. 
The  bones  make  good  gravy,  and  it  is 
usual  to  add  a  little  sweet  sauce.  Beef 
Heart  is  stuffed  and  roasted  in  the 
same  way,  but  it  is  not  good  cold. 
Indeed,  when  eaten  hot,  its  iaX  chills 
so  very  fast  that  it  should  be  served  on 
water  dishes  and  plates. 

1640.  Sucking- Pig 

May  be  either  roasted  or  baked.  If 
roasted,  it  must  be  put  down  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  and  should  be 
basted  with  oil,  dripping,  or  lard. 
The  pig  is  always  stuffed  with  some 
kind  of  stuffing  containing  sage.  A 
good  Receipt  for  which  is  to  tsdce  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
one  onion,  a  small  handful  of  sage,  a 
raw  eg^,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter ; 
these  should  be  well  mixed  together 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Then 
fill  the  belly  of  the  pig,  and  sew  up 
with  a  common  needle  and  threaa. 
Another  plan  is  to  cut  a  round  of  bread 
thick,  as  for  toast,  brown  it  very 
lightly,  and  butter  it,  then  soak  it  in 
some  water  in  which  a  handful  of  sage 
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and  an  onion  have  been  boiled,  cut  it 
into  long  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  the  belly, 
with  alternate  layers  of  the  boiled  sage 
leaves,  but  no  onion,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  closed  as  above.  A  pig  about  a 
month  old  will  \32tJtfrom  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  two  hours ;  and  if 
two  weeks  older,  another  hour.  After 
taking  it  from  the  spit,  cut  the  head 
oft  and  leave  the  body  in  the  drip- 
,  ping-pan.  Then  divide  the  head  lon- 
gitudinally, and  take  out  the  brains 
tor  sauce;  after  which  return  it  to 
the  dripping-pan.  When  the  sauce 
is  made,  divide  the  body  down 
the  middle,  and  lay  the  two  halves 
back  to  back,  with  half  the  head 
at  each  end.  The  sauce  is  made  by 
chopping  the  brains  up  very  finely 
with  boiled  sage,  and  mixing  with 
some  good  plain  stock,  or  the  gravy 
made  from  the  dripping-pan.  Some 
made-gravy  should  also  be  served  with 
it. 

1641.  Poultry,  with  White  Meat, 

Require  all  the  same  management  in 
roasting.  They  are  first  trussed  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  described  at  page 
490,  and  then  either  put  in  a  cradle- 
spit,  or  on  a  small  common  spit,  or 
suspended  from  a  bottle-jack.  All  of 
these  require  lard,  drippmg,  or  butter 
to  baste  them  with,  the  last  being  the 
best,  but  either  answering  the  purpose 
well  enough,  provided  they  are  used 
almost  constantly.  They  should  be 
well  floured  at  first,  and  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire  for  about  half  the 
time,  after  which  they  may  be  put 
nearer,  and  when  the  thin  skin  rises 
in  little  bladders  they  are  generally 
done  enough.  Turkeys,  and  some- 
times large  fowls,  have  their  necks 
stuffed  with  forcemeat  (which  see),  and 
require  a  made-gravy  for  them,  which 
can  generally  be  obtained  from  odds 
and  ends,  including  their  heads,  necks, 
and  legs  cut  off.  Bread-sauce  and 
sometimes  sausages  are  served  in  ad- 
dition,  and  the  invariable  concomi- 
tants, ham  or  tongue,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Time  required,  as  near  as 
may  be^  one  quarter  of  an  hour  /w 
^ound. 


1642.  Geese  and  Ducks 

Are  trussed  and  spitted  as  shown  in 
page  490,  after  wnich  they  are  put 
down  at  a  distance  from  a  good  fire ; 
previously,  however,  stuffing  their 
whole  bodies  with  sage  and  onions, 
boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes. 
They  require  plenty  of  dredging  and 
basting  with  lard  or  dripping,  and  a 
made-gravy  must  be  served  with  them ; 
ako  apple-sauce  (which  see).  Time 
required,  strictly  according  to  the  regular 
rule, 

1643.  Wild-Duck,  Widgeon,  and 

Teal 

Are  all  roasted  like  common  ducks, 
but  without  stuffing,  and  with  rather 
a  less  allowance  of  time,  though  it  is 
not  now  the  fashion  to  send  ueih  to 
table  almost  raw,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Before  carving,  the  knife  is 
drawn  along  the  breast  in  the  situation 
of  the  slices ;  and  upon  these  a  lemon 
is  squeezed,  and  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper  sprinkled.  They  all  require  a 
made-gravy,  with  port-wine  (which 
see). 

1644.  Hare 

Should  not  be  roasted  unless  mode- 
rately young,  and  well  kept,  or  it  will 
be  tough  and  devoid  of  flavour.  The 
hare  should  be  paunched  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  its  inside  kept  dry  by 
wiping  it,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  it 
with  a  little  pepper-dust.  Most  cooks, 
after  skinning  the  hare,  soak  it  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  get  the  blood  out 
from  the  shoulders ;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  it  does  not  effect  this  ob- 
ject until  it  has  completely  robbed  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  legs  of  their 
juice  and  flavour.  The  proper  plan  is 
to  carry  a  knife  between  the  jomts  of 
the  shoulders  and  the  breast,  as  if 
about  to  divide  them,  and  then,  after 
wrapping  up  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  in  a  thick  cloth,  pump  water 
into  these  slits  for  ten  minutes ;  or, 
better  still,  turn  a  cock  of  water  upon 
them,  to  wash  the  blood  from  the  in- 
sides  of  the  shoulders  where  it  lodges, 
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without  touching  the  back  and  loins. 
Next  fill  the  body  with  stuffing  (which 
see),  and  truss  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  at  page  491.  Proceed  to 
roast  it  before  a  quick  fire,  not  too 
fierce,  and  baste  it  perpetuaUy  for  the 
first  half-hour  with  hot  milk ;  after- 
wards use  dripping,  and  towards  the 
last  give  it  plenty  of  flour  with  the 
dredger,  alternately  basting  with  great 
care  and  dredging,  until  a  fine  frothy 
coat  is  raised,  in  which  the  art  of  a 
good  cook  is  shown.  Tke  time  required 
is  ab<mt  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an 
Jumr  and  a  halft  tucording  to  size. 
Made-gravy  is  necessary,  and  currant- 
je'.ly. 

1645.  Rabbits 

Are  roasted  exactly  like  hare,  but 
being  smaller,  they  require  less  time. 
They  also  ought  not  to  be  soaked  in 
water,  but  washed  as  directed  for  hare. 
From  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will  roast 
any  wild  rabbit.  Large  tame  rabbits 
will  take  as  long  as  a  hare, 

1646.  Winged  Game, 

Consisting  of  pheasants,  black-cock, 
grouse,  and  partridges,  are  all  dressed 
and  served  alike,  the  time  only  varying. 
Pheasants  and  black-cock  will  take 
from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes^  according 
to  size,  at  a  brisk  but  not  strong  fire. 
Grouse  and  partridges  ^<7OT  twenty -five 
to  thirty  minutes.  They  require  con- 
stant basting,  but  no  dredging,  as  they 
ought  not  to  be  more  broMoied  than 
necessary,  according  to  present  fashion. 
Pheasants  and  black-cock  are  served 
with  bread-sauce  and  made-gravy  only, 
but  partridge  and  grouse  usually  have 
fried  bread  crumbs  also.    "^ 

1647.   Pigeons,  Thrushes,  Larks, 

Ortolans, 

And  other  small  birds,  are  trussed  and 
dressed  like  partridges  (see  page  492), 


times  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs  before 
roasting.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
will  roast  any  of  them^  except  the 
pigeon^  which  will  take  from  eighteen 
to  tiuenty  minutes.  All  should  be  well 
basted  with  butter  or  dripping. 

1648.  Woodcock  and  Snipe 

Are  dressed  with  the  whole  inside  left 
in.  They  should  not  be  spitted  on 
any  account,  but  suspended,  legs  down- 
wards, over  a  toast  of  bread,  which  is 
eaten  as  a  great  relish.  Tiventy  or 
thirty  minutes  will  roast  a  "  cock," 
and  fifteen  a  snipe.  Serve  with  gravy 
and  bread-sauce. 

1649.  Beef  Heart, 

And  those  of  the  Calf  and  Sheep, 
should  be  well  washed  (not  soaked)  in 
water,  and  stuffed  as  for  hare.  Then 
roast  (ucording  to  weightf  and  serve 
with  made*sauce  and  jelly. 

1650.  A  Sheep's  Head 

is  very  delicious  if  first  parboiled  and 
then  egged  and  covered  with  bread- 
crumb, after  which  it  should  be  roasted 
before  a  quick  fire,  and  nicely  browned, 
basting  it  with  care  to  avoid  washing 
off  the  crumbs.  Calf's  Head,  with- 
out the  skin,  is  very  good  done  in  the 
same  way. 


and  served  with  the   same  crumbs, 
sauce,  and  gravy.     They  are  some- 


Sect.  7— LARDING.    • 

1 65 1.  Larding 
Consists  in  the  introduction  of  thin 
and  narrow  pieces  of  ham  or  bacon 
into  poultry  and  meats  naturally  some- 
what dry  and  devoid  of  flavour.  In- 
deed, whatever  roast  or  stewed  dish  is 
usually  eaten  with  these  additions,  is 
improved  by  their  introduction  into 
its  substance  by  means  of  the  larding- 
needle.  Thus  veal,  turkeys,  fowls, 
and  rabbits  may  all  be  larded  with  ad- 
vantage, and  roasted  or  stewed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  operation. 

1652.  A  Larding  Needle 
Is  merely  a  short  thick  needle,  with 
a  spring  opening  or  slit  instead  of  an 
eye,  so  that  a  narrow  slip  of  bacon 
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may  be  introduced— just  as  a  pen- 
holder is  inserted  in  a  steel  pen. 
Charged  with  this  larding,  the  needle 
is  passed  through  a  pinched -up  portion 
of  flesh,  and  having  inserted  it  so  that 
its  two  ends  project,  the  slit  of  the 
needle  is  opened,  and  liberates  its 
charge.  These  pieces  of  bacon  are 
inserted  in  regular  order,  and  at  in- 
tervals of  about  an  inch,  in  the  breast 
of  a  turkey,  a  fowl,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  veal,  &c. ;  after  which  the 
article  is  considered  larded,  and  is 
ready  for  being  dressed. 


Sect.  8.— OVEN-ROASTINQ. 

1653.  In  Common  Baking 
And  oven-roasting  (by  which  latter 
ziame  cooking  in  ventilated  ovens  is 
called),  the  meat  is  always  prepared 
as  in  Uie  last  section,  except  that  it  is 
not  spitted,  but  put  in  a  dish  sup- 
ported upon  an  iron  wire  frame,  which 
suspends  it  from  the  bottom.  In  gas- 
ovens,  the  space  is  purposely  nmde 
large  enough  to  suspend  a  joint  from 


the  top,  and  as  the  jets  are  all  round 
it,  the  process  is  very  evenly  con- 
ducted, and  hence  arises  its  economy. 
M.  Soyer  invented  a  very  simple  open 
framework  of  wire,  which  lies  upon 
a  deep  tin  or  earthenware  dish, 
in  two  stages,  and  supports  a  joint 
together  wWi  a  dish  of  potatoes ^  so  that 
these  may  be  baked  upon  it,  while  a 
Yorkshire  pudding  is  also  baked  in 
the  dish  beneath.  As  the  meat  is 
raised  above  the  potatoes,  and  these 
again  are  above  the  puddii:^,  dripping 
falls  upon  both.  It  is  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  poor  man's  means  of 
comfort  When  these  joints  are  sent 
to  the  public  bakehouse,  the  baker 
knows  how  long  they  will  take,  but  if 
baked  at  home,  the  time  will  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  for 
roastmg,  depending,  however,  partly 
upon  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Sucking 
pig,  leg  of  pork,  and  perhaps  beef  or 
v^,  are  nearly  as  good  baked  as 
roasted;  but  baked  mutton,  lamb, 
game,  and  poultry  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  these  articles  when 
properly  roasted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BOILING,  STEAMING,  AND  STEWING  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Sect    z.— GENERAL    OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

1654.  Boiling. 

In  comparing  roasting  with  boiling 
at  page  486,  I  have  observed  that 
though  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  more 
simple  process,  it  is  not  so  in  reality, 
because  it  requires  a  greater  advance 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  to  procure  the 
saucepan  or  pot  in  which  the  water 
must  be  contained.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  comparing  roasting  and 
boiling,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
former  requires  much  more  art  and 
experience  than  the  latter ;  and  every 
one's  experience  will  recall  to  his 
memory  more   instances   of  spoiled 


roasted  articles  than  of  boiled  meats 
injured  in  the  same  way. 


Sect.  2.— UTENSILS. 

1655.  Remarks. 

The  utensils  for  boiling  meat  and 
poultry  are  very  simple,  consisting 
only  of  round  or  oval  saucepans  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  better  lined 
with  enamel,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Where  a  large  oval  pot 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  a 
number  of  things  together,  a  net  of 
twine  is  very  useful  to  keep  each 
separate  ;  and  for  boiling  white  meats, 
in  that  case,  a  cloth  must  be  wrapped 
round  them.     A  trivet  placed  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  pot  will  also  be  useful 
for  large  joint^  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  burning.  Stew-pajis  and 
steamers  will  be  described  under  the 
sections  devoted  to  stewing  and  steam- 
ing. Large  iron  spoons  and  skimmers 
complete  the  list. 


Sect.  3.— GENERAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES  OF  BOILING. 

1656.  Remarks. 

As  in  roasting,  so  in  the  process 
now  under  discussion,  the  principal 
effect  is  the  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
men, and  the  rendering  tender  of  the 
fibrous  membranes.  This  makes  the 
whole  much  more  digestible ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dissolving  out 
into  the  water  of  the  saline  matters, 
as  well  as  the  soluble  gelatine  and 
albumen,  there  would  be  a  superiority 
in  boiling  over  roasting  in  every  re- 
spect. But  from  their  occurrence  it 
follows  that  miless  the  liquor  is  used 
with  the  meat,  there  is  a  want  of  these 
essential  ingredients,  so  that  a  person 
fed  upon  boiled  meat  alone,  with  bread 
and  potatoes,  and  none  of  the  broth, 
would  speedily  lose  health  and  strength. 
The  phm  recommended  hy  Liebi^,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  m  the  juices 
by  rapidly  coagulating  the  albumen  on 
the  sur&ce,  answers  well  in  point  of 
economy ;  the  saving  being  fully  two 
or  three  per  cent.;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  meat  so  treated  is 
quite  so  tender.  His  plan  is  to  im- 
merse the  meat  in  boiling  water,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  lower 
the  temperature  down  to  that  which 
will  not  scald  the  hand,  either  by  the 
simple  addition  of  cold  water,  or  by 
furst  abstracting  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  allow  of  its  being  poured  in.  After 
this,  the  boiling  is  carried  on  at  a 
slow  simmer  until  the  meat  is  done. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  water 
boiled  rapidly  acts  more  energetically 
upon  the  meat  than  when  boiled  more 
slowly ;  for  though  it  never  rises  above 
212  d^ees,  yet  it  gives  out  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  in  a  given 
time,  and,    consequently,  raises  the 


temperature  of  the  meat  much  more 
quiocly.  Water  is  kept  at  a  certain 
temperature  in  boiling,  because  what- 
ever particles  are  raised  above  that 
temperature,  are  converted  into  steam 
and  escape ;  but  meat  in  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  converted  into  steam, 
and  in  water  thus  rapidly  boiled  it  is 
capable  of  being  raised  above  the 
boiling  degree,  or  212  degrees,  and  if 
not  thus  raised,  it  is  much  more 
quickly  heated,  because  it  receives  the 
superfluous  temperature  of  a  greater 
mass  of  steam  given  off  in  the  bubbles 
accompanying  the  "galloping"  pro- 
cess. It  has  been  observed,  under  the 
head  of  roastinjp;,  at  page  494,  that, 
independently  of  the  watery  particles 
flying  off  by  steam,  the  loss  in  that 
process  is  •solely  from  the  fat  and  gravy 
which  drop  into  the  dripping-pan,, 
and  which  ought  to  be  collected  and 
saved  ;  but  in  boiling,  there  is  neariy 
as  much  dissolved  in  the  liquor  in 
which  the  boiling  takes  place,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  According  to 
Mr.  Tilloch,  whose  experiments  are 
corroborated  by  my  own,  on  the  large 
as  well  as  the  small  scale,  the  loss  by 
boiling  is  as  follows : — 

Beef  in  boiling  loses      in  ioolK26i  lb 

Legs  of  mutton                  ,>  2if ,, 

BoUingsalt  beef  (Donovan)  „  15    >f 

Legs  of  mutton  (do.),,  so   ,» 

Hams               (do.),,  I2| ,» 

Salt  pork          (do.),,  isi  »> 

Bacon              (do.),,  6^  „ 

Turkeys           (do.),>  ^   »» 

Chicken           (da)„  I3i»» 

Donovan's  estimate  is  heie  pretty 
correct,  except  in  reference  to-  the 
legs  of  mutton,  which  certainly  lose 
more  than  10  per  cent. ;  and  I  be- 
lieve fully  what  is  stated  on  TOloch's 
authority,  namely,  21 J  per  ceaL 

1657.  In  Comparing  Boiling, 
Therefore,  with  roasting,  there  is  an 
apparent  gain,  according  to  Tilloch's 
experiments,  of  about  10  per  cent,  in 
feivour  of  boiling  mutton,  and  accord- 
ing to  Donovan's  of  14J  per  cent  in 
1^  of  mutton,  and  about  14  per 
cent  in  poultry.    But  then,  it  must  bft 
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recollected  that  loo  lb.  of  roasted 
meat  will  produce  about  lo  lb.  of 
good  dripping,  and  also  a  pound  or 
two  of  good  gravy,  neither  of  which 
can  be  obtainSl  from  the  boiling  pro- 
cess when  the  liquor  is  not  used  ; 
consequently  it  is  imperative  that  this 
should  be  saved,  and  employed  in 
some  way,  if  this  kind  of  cookery  is 
to  be  considered  more  economical 
than  roasting,  for  otherwise  the  loss 
in  dripping  will  counterbalance  the 
saving  in  other  respects.  If  the  boil- 
ings are  wasted,  there  is  an  absolute 
loss  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  good 
useful  matter  in  the  shape  of  the  fat 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  always  to  a 
certain  extent  mixed  up  with  scum  in 
boiling,  and  therefore  comparatively 
useless),  and  of  the  dissolved  gelatine, 
albumen,  and  salts.  The  gelatine 
and  saline  matter  may  be  saved  in 
solution;  and  when  not  too  salt,  as 
in  boiling  salt  meats,*  it  may  be  made 


into  good  soup  ;  but  the  albumen  and 
fat  are  skimmed  off  during  the  boil- 
ing, and  they  are  not  easily  cooked  up 
into  any  useful  article  of  food.  Here, 
as  in  all  kinds  of  cookery,  the  chief  art 
in  point  of  economy  consists  in  making 
use  of  every  part  of  the  food  which  is 
fitted  to  support  life,  by  imparting 
proper  and  wholesome  nourishment, 
and  as  a  variety  in  the  regular  routine, 
the  boiling  process  is  quite  capable  of 
effecting  sdl  the  purposes  of  the  cook, 
when  conducted  with  the  provisions 
here  mentioned  and  insisted  upon. 


Sect.  4.— TRUSSING  AND 
BOILING  POULTRY. 

1658.  Turkeys,  Guinea-fowls,  and 

Fowls 

Are  all  trussed  in  the  same  way  for 
l)OLling,  the  beads  being  removed  as 
for  roasting.     The  legs  are  pulled  off 


also  in  a  ^milar  way,  but  very  close 
to  the  joint,  and  the  breast-bone  de- 


pressed. The  1^  are  then  gradually 
insinuated  under  the  skin,  and  when 
there  the  wings  are  secured  through 
the  legs^o  the  body  (see  figures  above). 
Lastly,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stuffing 
is  introduced  into  the  neck  of  turkeys 
and  guinea-fowls,  but  not  in  common 
fowls.    They  should  all  be  boiled  ac- 


cording to  Liebig's  method,  by  puttii^ 
them  in  boiling  water,  and  then  cool- 
ing it  down  (see  par.  1656).  The 
allawamce  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
each  pounds  reckoning  from  the  time 
the  water  boils,  is  about  that  required. 
The  boiling  should  be  very  slow, 
and  the  water  should  be  constantly 
skimmed.  Bacon,  ham,  or  tongue, 
always  accompanies  these  artides ; 
and  oyster  or  bread  sauc^  with  good 
gravy. 

1659.  Geese  and  Ducks 

Are  sometimes  boiled.  They  are  then 
trussed  as  for  roasting,  and  boiled  in 
the  same  manner  as  turke>'s,  with  or 
without  a  stuffing  of  sage  and  onions. 
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and  served    with    onion    sauce 
gravy.     (See  next  figure  below.) 


and 


1660.  Rabbits 

Should  be  well  washed  for  boiling, 
and  if  very  bloody  at  the  shoulder, 


they  should  be  treated  as  described  for 
hare  at  par.  1644.  Truss  them  with 
the  heads  brought  back  against  the 
right  side  (see^^.  a  below),  then  boil. 
They  are  best  when  dropped  into  boil- 
ing water,  which  should  be  kept  gently 


boiling  and  well  skimmed  for  half  an  I  rally  covered  with  onion  sauce,  or  with 
hour^  or  rather  better.      They  are  gene-  I  white  sauce.     Sometimes  a  sauce  is 


made  with  the  livers  chopped  and 
mixed  with  fine  herbs.  In  the  country 
they  are  often  trussed  as  at  b. 


Sect.  5.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
BOILING  JOINTS. 

1661.  Remarks. 

In  all  joints  the  plan  of  boiling 
suggested  by  Ldebig  is  the  most  econo- 
mical, and  also  the  best  in  point  of 
flavour,  though,  as  I  before  observed, 
not  quite  so  well  calculated  to  make  it 
tender.  For  the  mode  recommended 
here,  see  par.  1656.  In  the  following 
directions  the  time  is  generally  in  accor- 
dance with  the  quarter-ofan-hour  cal' 
cuiation. 


1662.  Boiled  Beef, 

(salted)  requires,  like  all  boiled  meats, 
vigilant  skimming.  The  addition  of 
vegetables  to  the  pot  in  the  same 
water  appears  to  prevent  much  of  the 
juice  being  extracted,  and  is,  therefore, 
economical,  as  well  as  improving  to  the 
flavour.  The  time  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  moment  that  the  water  boils, 
after  being  dashed  with  cold.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  greens,  turnip-tops,  and  pease- 
pudding  are  eaten  in  different  families 
with  it,  also  a  plain  suet-pudding.  The 
liquor  fh>m  salt  beef  is  generally 
too  full  of  salt  to  make  soup  without 
an  addition  of  other  stock  or  water, 
but  mixed  with  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  either  it  serves  very 
well,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  A 
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nutritive  matter,  highly  valued  by  the 
poor  i^o  are  fit  all  imbued  with  econo- 
mical principles ;  and,  therefore,  when 
not  wanted  at  home,  it  should  be  saved 
for  any  poor  and  deserving  neighbours. 
Many  people  stuff  boiled  paiiley  Into 
holes  cut  in  boiled  beef. 

1663.  Pickled-Pork 

Is  boiled  like  beef.  If  very  salt,  it 
should  be  soaked  three  or  four  hours 
before  boiling.  Pork  should  not  be 
left  in  salt  more  than  a  week,  in  which 
case  it  would  not  require  soaking  be- 
fore being  boiled.  The  time  required 
is  nearly  double  that  for  beef,  or  about 
twenty-five  minutes  per  pound,  very 
slow  boiling.  Hie  vegetables  eaten 
with  it  are  the  same  as  for  beef,  but 
pease-pudding  is  almost  constantly 
taken  with  pork.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  that  pork  is  sufficiently 
boiled,  as,  when  under-done,  it  is 
neither  wholesome  nor  well-flavoured. 
The  skin  is  left  on. 

1664.  Ham  and  Bacon 

Generally  require  soaking,  the  former 
for  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  latter  for  twelve.  After  soak- 
ing, the  dirty  and  rough  parts  should 
be  soaped  off,  and  then  the  ham  or 
bacon  may  be  boiled  in  the  way  de- 
tailed at  page  501,  allowing  twenty- 
five  minutes  for  each  pound,  and  boil- 
ing very  slowly.  When  taken  up,  the 
skin  is  peeled  off,  and  the  fat  is  covered 
with  grated  toast  The  knuckle  of  a 
ham  is  generally  euarded  with  a  roll  of 
paper,  fringed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
bury  hams  in  the  earth  for  two  or  three 
dap  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Some  people 
boil  a  ham,  allow  it  to  get  cold  and 
boil  again.  It  is  also  very  good 
baked,  covered  with  a  paste  of  flour 
and  water  in  a  slow  oven. 

1665.  Beef  Tongue 

Requires,  unless  quite  green,  about 
twenty-four  hours*  soaking;  and  in 
boiling,  itwiU  take  from  three  to  four 
hours  according  to  sue,  simmering  very 
slowly.  The  skin  is  taken  off  before 
serving. 


1666.  Beef  Tongue  Rolled 

Is  an  excellent  and  economical  method 
of  using  up  both  the  fat  and  the  lean. 
A  tin  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the 
same  as  that  used  for  mock-brawn,  or 
a  white  preserve  jar,  with  a  large  hole 
knocked  in  the  bottom,  will  answer 
very  well.  When  the  tongue  is  boiled 
and  skinned,  lay  it  in  the  jar  or  tin, 
coiled  up,  beginning  with  the  tip,  which 
should  be  inside  uie  root,  and  upon 
the  top  a  garden  saucer,  fitting  the 
tin  or  pot,  and  containing  at  least  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds,  then  set  it  by 
till  cold.  To  turn  it  out,  loosen 
the  sides  with  a  knife,  then  turn  it 
upside  down,  pass  the  hand  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  push  it  out. 
The  slices  being  cut  horizontally  all 
round,  the  fat  and  the  lean  must  go 
together. 

Z667.  A    Leg     or    Shoulder     of 

Mutton 

May  be  boiled,  but  the  former  is  the 
more  frequently  dressed  in  this  way. 
Turnips  or  greens  are  the  ordinary  con- 
comitants, and  caper  sauce,  or  nastur- 
tium sauce,  without  any  other  gravy 
than  that  coming  out  of  the  meat  when 
cut  The  time  taken  will  he  in  accor- 
dance with  the  regular  rule,  or  rather 
more—sayjhr  large  legs^  half  an  hour  in 
adcHticn,  ^Hie  liquor  makes  good  stock. 

1668.  Neck  of  Mutton 
Is  boiled  and  served  like  the  leg,  but 
it  will  not  take  more  time  than  the 
regular  allowance. 

1669.  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with 

Bread  Crumbs 

Is  first  boiled,  and  then  sligfatiy 
browned  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch- 
oven,  being  first  dredged  vrith  bread- 
crumbs. In  this  way  the  flavour  is 
much  improved. 

1670.  L6mb 

Is  boiled  like  mutton  in  eveiy  way. 

1671.  Veal 

Must  be  put  in  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
and  be  most  carefully  skimmra,  or  it 
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will  look  dirty  and  brown.  Some 
cooks  use  a  foarth  part  of  milk,  and 
this  has  an  advantage  in  avoiding  the 
extraction  of  the  juices.  TTie  time  is 
in  accordance  wiih  the  general  rule. 
The  parts  boiled  are  usually  the 
knuckle^  iht  fillet  stuffed  as  for  roasting, 
and  the  breast  with  its  sweetbread. 
Bacon  or  ham  is  eaten  with  it ;  and 
for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter, 
or  white  sauce,  or,  by  some  people, 
onion  sauce.  The  water  in  which 
▼eal  is  boiled  makes  good  stock,  with 
additions ;  but  if  milk  is  used  it  soon 
turns  sour. 

1672.  Beef-Bouilli 

Is  fresh  ^^  boiled  very  slowly  in  a 
smiall  quantity  of  water ;  the  liquor 
being  in  this  way  preserved  for  stock, 
and  not  being  salt,  there  is  no  loss.  To 
an  English  palate,  fresh  beef  boiled  to 
rajg;s  in  not  pleasant ;  but  when  served 
with  vegetables,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  and,  as  a  regular  article 
of  diet,  is  the  only  one  which  preserves 
all  the  goodness  without  waste.  It  is 
true,  that  the  same  may  be  done  with 
the  liquor  of  boiled  mutton  ;  but  here 
more  water  is  used,  and,  consequently, 
the  liquor  is  not  so  good,  neither  wUl 
the  meat  bear  so  much  boiling.  The 
economist  is,  therefore,  strongly  ad- 
vised to  try  this  plan  once  a  week  for 
a  family,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it 
will  be  relished  here  as  much  as  in 
France.  When  boiled  with  whole 
peas,  or  green  peas  (old),  or  greens, 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  improved, 
and  the  soup  the  next  day  is  more 
easily  made.  (See  the  Pot^cm-feuy 
among  the  soups.) 

1673.  A  Calf  8  Head 

Is  first  cut  in  two,  down  the  middle, 
leaving  the  tongue  whole.  The  brains 
are  then  taken  out.  Next  soak  the 
head  for  an  hour  in  cold  water,  to  get 
out  the  blood  which  collects  in  the 
inside,  and  spoils  the  appearance. 
Calf  s  head  boned  is  much  miproved 
in  appearance.  If  the  tongue  is  not 
wanted  for  table  it  will  salt  and  make 
a  nice  breakfast  dish.  Put  plenty  of 
water  in  the  pot,  and  boil  very  gently 


about  two  hours,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  tongue  will  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  to  boil,  if  put  in 
by  itself,  which  is  the  best  plan ;  and 
it  is  served  with  some  of  the  brains  on 
a  separate  dish.  While  the  head  is 
boilmg,  well  wash  the  brains,  and 
soak  afterwards  in  salt  and  water. 
Tlun  boil  for  fifteen  minutes^  putting 
them  into  cold  water  and  reckoning 
from  the  time  when  the  water  b^ns 
to  boil.  About  a  dozen  sage  leaves 
should  be  boiled  separately,  and 
chopped  up  finely.  These,  mixed 
with  the  brains  and  a  slight  flavour  of 
onion  (not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
small  one)  boiled  with  a  little  melted 
butter,  make  the  sauce.  Egg-sauce  is 
sometimes  used  in  addition.  Ham, 
bacon,  or  tongue  is  generally  eaten 
with  this  dish. 

1674.  Tripe 

Must  be  properly  prepared  at  the 
shops,  after  which  it  should  be  boiled 
in  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  adding  twoor  three  large  onions. 
//  takes  about  an  hour  to  boil,  and  is 
served  with  butter  only,  and  the  onions 
boiled  with  it. 

1675.  Cow-heels, 

Or  ox-feet,  as  they  are  called  in  Scot- 
land, make  a  most  digestible  and  use- 
ful cUsh  for  those  who  require  a  light 
and  nutritive  food.  They  are  almost 
always  sold  ready-boiled,  and,  in  that 
case,  merely  require  boiling  up  for  an 
hour.  If  raw,  they  will  take  three 
hours^  slow  simmering,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  saucepanful  of  good  stock. 

1676.  To  Boil  Marrow-bones. 

Tie  over  the  top  with  floured  cloth  ; 
boil  them,  and  serve  with  dry  toast. 

1677.  To  Boil  Pigs'  Pettitoes. 

Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart, 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  very 
gently ;  then  cut  the  meat  fine  and 
simmer  it  with  a  little  of  the  water 
and  the  feet  split :  thicken  with  a  bit 
of  butter,  a  little  flour,  a  spoonful  of 
cream,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper ; 
give  it  a  boil  up,  pour  it  over  a  few 
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sippels  of  bread,  and  put  the  fi;el  on 
(he  miDce. 

1678.  To  Prepare  Pigs'  Check  for 
Boiling. 
Cut  ofT  the  snout,  and  dean  the 
head  ;  divide  it,  lake  out  ihe  eyes 
and  Ihe  bnuiu  \  sprinkle  the  head 
with  sair,  and  let  it  drain  iwenty-iour 
hours.  Salt  it  with  common  ult  and 
saltpetre  ;  let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days  if 
it  is  to  be  dressed  without  stewing 
with  peas,  but  less  if  (0  be  diessed 
■aatk  peas ;  and  it  must  tie  washed 
flnt,   and  then  simmered   lill  all   is 


Sect.  6.— THE  STEAMING  OF 
MEAT,  4c. 
1679.  Remarks. 
In  this  melliod  the  meal  is  placed  in 
a  kettle,  with  a  valve  to  it,  and  with- 
out water.  Steam  is  introduced  ;  and, 
accordine  to  the  pressure  on  the  valve, 
will  be  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
steamed.  If  ibere  is  no  valve  it  will 
not  rise  above  3iz  degrees ;  but  with 
a  very  slight  weight  upon  a  common 
metal  plug  it  soon  rises  to  140  degrees, 
or  even  higher.  There  is  much  less 
waste  in  this  way,  both  of  lieal  and 
of  the  juices  of  the  meat ;  and,  in 
point  of  economy,  therefore,  Ihe  plan 
is  a  very  good  one.  In  the  London 
«ating-houses,  dinnen  for  a  hundred 
people,  or  even  more,  are  cooked  al 
one  fire  by  the  aid  of  ovens  and  steam- 
boilers,  and  at  an  eupcnse  of  oot  more 
than  a  third  or  half  a  ton  of  coals 
weekly.  The  steam-kettles  may  be 
placed  at  any  moderate  distance  from  the 
fire(5eey?f.  io,f//,  page  150) ;  and  Ihe 
ppes  being  furolshcd  with  stop-cocks, 
the  steam  is  either  adtaitted  at  the  full 
or  partially,  and  under  pressure  or  not, 
a  waste-pipe  being  also  fitted.  Vege- 
tables steamed  in  this  way  are  particu- 
larly tender,  but  not  of  quite  so  good 
a  colour  as  in  boiling.  When  it  ia 
desirable  to  boil  water  by  steam  for  the 
purposes  of  cooking,  as  for  some  v^e- 
tables,  soups,  &c,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  fill  any  of  the  above  '' 1— ■■'  — 


with  water,  and  then  turn  on  the 
steam  as  usual.  The  water  is  soon 
healed  lo  the  boiling-point,  and  then 
acts  exactly  as  if  placed  upon  an  ordi- 

16S0.    In  the  Old-fasfaioned 
Steamer 

A  vessel  is  placed  upon  another,  fit- 
ting tightly  into  il.  The  bottom  of 
the  upper  vessel  being  perforated  with 
holes,  the  steam  passes  through  and 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  if  admitted  by 
a  pipe  ;  but  the  objection  is  that  the 
condensed  steam  and  the  other  juices 
of  the  vegetables,  &c,,  cooked  in  the 
sleamerareveiy  apt  to  descend  into  the 
lower  vessel,  and  injure  the  flavour  of 
its  contents.  It  has  been  chieHy  used 
for  potatoes,  which  are  thought  by 
many  people  to  be  better  when  steamed 
than  when  boiled  in  water. 
16S1.  Warren's  Patent  Steaming 

Pot 
Is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
steamer.    It  consists  »mply  in  an  inner 
vessel  i  (see  figure),  contained  within 
an  outer,  a  a,  which  is  placed  on  the 


fire,  and  contains  an  ample  supply  of 
water-  The  meat  to  be  cooked  is 
placed  in  the  inner  vessel,  b,  without 
any  water,  and  is  cooked  in  its  own 
juices,  being  supplied  with  a  small 
,  I  quantity  of  steam  irom  the  water  con- 
kettles  I  lained  m  the  outer  case. 
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Sect.  7.— STEWING   AND 
STEWS. 

1682.  Under  this  Head 
Are  comprised  slowly-boiled  or  stewed 
meats,  served  with  their  gravy,  and 
generally  flavoured  with  vegetables  of 
some  kind.  The  chief  art  here  is  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  so  as  to 
avoid  the  hardening  of  the  fibres  and 
too  rapid  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
by  heat.  For  this  purpose  the  meat 
is  put  into  co/d  water,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  meat,  and  it  is  very  gradually 
raised  to  a  very  low  boiling  point — 
what  is  called  a  ** gallop"  never  being 
permitted. 

1683.  The  Utensils 

Are  merely  stewpans  of  suitable  sizes, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  heated  by 
steam-pipes.  Stewpans  are  now  al- 
most always  rather  shallow  vessels,  or 
saucepans  of  enamelled  iron,  or  some- 
times of  block-tin  or  tinned  copper ; 
and  they  are  either  heated  on  a  hot- 
plate, or  kept  a  proper  distance  from 
an  oidinary  fire,  or  placed  in  a  water- 
bath. 

1684.  The  following  Receipts 

Will  be  fotmd  exceedingly  nourishing 
and  of  good  flavour,  and  in  point  of 
economy  will  go  further  than  any  other 
dishes  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  a  great  many  cases,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  flavour,  the  meat  is  either 
roasted  or  fried  before  it  is  stewed. 

1685.  Irish  Stew. 

Take  some  mutton-chops,  and  cutoff 
part  of  the  fat,  lay  them  m  the  bottom 
of  a  stewpan,  slice  some  onions  very 
thin,  and  strew  them  over  with  pepper 
and  salt,  cut  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in 
halves,  and  lay  on  the  top,  put  water 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  burning 
and  to  make  gravy  when  it  is  turned 
out ;  let  it  stew  gently  for  about  /Aree 
hours  before  adding  the  potatoes,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after. 

1686.  Haricot  of  Mutton. 

Take  a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  cut 
it  in  thin  steaks,  and  take  away  part 


of  the  fat.  Then  butter  a  stew-pan  ; 
flour  the  meat,  dredge  a  little  pepper 
and  salt  over  it,  lay  the  best  pieces 
in  the  pan,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to 
browni ;  turn  them  one  at  a  time;  then 
put  in  some  onions  and  celery,  some 
sliced  carrots  and  turnips  (first  boiled 
and  then  fried),  and  lay  them  on  the 
mutton  withjust  water  enough  to  cover 
the  meat.  Put  a  layer  of  mutton,  and 
then  carrots.  This  will  take  three  hours 
to  stew.  Add  a  little  ketchup,  or  an- 
chovy, or  Worcestershire  sauce  to  the 
gravy  before  serving. 

ANOTHER   RECEIPT. 

Take  the  middle  of  a  neck  or  loin 
of  mutton,  cut  it  into  thin  steaks,  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  brown 
them  in  a  pan  with  butter ;  when  brown, 
pour  off  the  butter,  and  put  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water,  one  anchovy,  one 
onion,  and  a  few  turnips  and  carrots, 
cut  into  shapes.  Stew  it  gently  for 
two  hours,  or  more.  Thicken  with 
flour  and  butter  just  as  you  send  it  up. 
The  haricot  is  ncher  if  the  carrots  and 
turnips  are  browned  in  the  pan  after 
the  steaks  are  taken  out,  before  being 
stewed. 

1687.  Stewed  Mutton  Cutlets 
(French). 

Skin  a  loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  it 
into  steaks.  Make  a  forcemeat  wiUi 
lean  of  veal,  beef  suet,  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  one  onion,  all  cut  small, 
essence  of  anchovy,  nutmeg,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  some  grated  bread.  Insert  some 
of  the  forcemeat  in  the  lean  of  the 
steaks,  and  cover  all  thickly  with  it. 
Stew  till  tender  in  a  little  gravy.  Hien 
put  each  steak  in  a  buttered  piece  of 
writing-paper;  turn  in  the  comers  of 
the  paper  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and 
finisn  them  on  the  gridiron ;  or  they 
may  be  baked  from  the  first  in  the 
oven.    Serve  in  the  papers. 

1688.  Hot-Pot. 

Take  some  fine  chops  from  a  neck 
of  mutton,  and  trim  them  n'celv,  tak- 
ing off  most  of  the  fat.  Lay  them  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  rather  wide 
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dish,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Lay  a  few  slices  of  an  onion  in 
the  middle  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
if  the  flavour  is  approved,  and  pour  a 
Quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water  upon 
the  whole.  Then  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  sliced  potatoes,  on  the  top  of  which 
lay  a  few  more  small  chops,  well-sea- 
soned, and  cover  all  with  another  layer 
of  sliced  potatoes.  Bake  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half^  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  dbh,  in  a  very 
moderately  heated  oven. 

1689.  To  Stew  a  Breast  or  Shoul- 
der of  Venison. 

Let  the  meat  hang  till  fit  to  be 
dressed ;  then  take  out  the  bone,  beat 
the  meat  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  add 
some  slices  of  mutton  fat  that  has  lain 
a  few  hours  in  a  little  port  wine, 
sprinkle  a  little  pepper  and  allspice 
over  it  in  a  fine  powder,  roll  it  up 
tight,  and  tie  it ;  set  it  in  a  stew-pan 
t£it  will  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton 
or  beef  gravy,  not  strong,  half  a  pint 
of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper  and 
allspice;  simmer  it  close-covered,  as 
slowly  as  you  can  for  three  or  four 
hours  ;  when  quite  tender,  take  on  the 
tape,  set  the  meat  in  a  dish,  strain  the 
^vy  over  it,  and  serve  with  currant- 
jelly  sauce.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
dr^  these  joints,  unless  they  are  fat, 
and  then  they  should  be  roasted.  The 
bone  should  be  stewed  with  them. 

1690.  Mock  Venison  Stewed. 

Take  a  fat  loin  of  mutton,  the  outer 
skin  must  be  stripped  off,  and  the  bones 
cut  out.  Put  the  bones  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  good-sized  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  one  anchovy,  some  pepper- 
corns, and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Stew  for  three  hours  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  then  strain.  The  mutton 
should  be  beaten  with  a  rolling-pin, 
and  nutmeg  grated  over  the  inside  the 
previous  night  Before  it  is  put  in  the 
stew-pan  it  must  be  rolled  up  tight, 
beginning  at  the  tail  end,  and  tied  with 
a  strong  string.  Add  half  a  pint  of 
port  wine  to  the  gravy,  and  let  it  all 
stew  together  for  three  hours  at  least. 
A  large  loin  or  saddle  will  requirey2wr 


hottrs.  When  done,  the  fat  must  be 
skimmed  off,  and  the  gravy  thickened 
with  a  little  flour  and  butter,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ketchup  added* 

1691.  Hodge-Podge. 

Take  a  scrag  of  mutton,  and  half  a 
pound  of  green  split  peas,  and  two 
pints  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  two  hoursy 
strain  the  soup  through  a  cloth,  then 
add  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  onions,  the 
mutton  chops  (without  any  fat),  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  salt  to  your 
taste;  half  a  pound  of  dried  green 
peas,  or,  in  their  season,  peas  from  the 
garden.  If  the  dried  pais  are  used, 
they  must  be  put  into  soft  water,  and 
gently  simmered  till  they  are  tender, 
and  added  to  the  soup  half  an  hour 
before  dinner. 

ANOTHER    (a   GENUINE   SCOTCH 
RECEIPT). 

Put  on  as  much  water  in  a  good- 
sized  saucepan  as  will  make  two  days' 
soup  to  serve  six  or  eight  of  a  fiunily, 
three  hours  before  dinner,  add  two 
pounds  of  hough  {Anglici,  leg  of  beef), 
half  a  dish  of  old  peas,  one  dozen  of 
middling-sized  carrots  cut  down  in 
small  pieces,  and  four  onions  cut  down; 
let  this  boil  an  hour  and  a  half^  then 
add  the  other  half-dbh  of  peas,  and 
two  pounds  of  mutton  chops.  When 
it  has  all  boUed  for  three  Xours,  take 
out  the  hough  and  serve  it  up  with  the 
mutton  chops  in  it  It  is  considered 
best  the  second  day ;  it  should  be  as 
thick  as  porridge  nearly.  A  few  beans 
and  turnips  can  be  added,  but  the 
turnips  are  apt  to  sour  it ;  yet  when 
peas  are  scarce  and  young,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  turnips  to  make  it  thick 
enough. 

1692.  To  Stew  a  Rump  of  Beef. 

Season  it  highly  with  salt,  allspice, 
pepper,  cayenne,  three  doves,  and  a 
blade  of  mace,  all  in  fine  powder. 
Bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a  pot 
that  will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three  laige 
onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with 
three  carrots,  two  turnips,  a  shalot, 
four  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  some 
celery.  Cover  the  meat  with  good 
beef  broth,  or  weak  gravy.     Simmer 
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it  as  gently  as  ^ssible  for  several /lOurs, 
till  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  fat ; 
add  to  the  gravy  half  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  a  glass  of  vinegar,  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  ketchup  ;  simmer  Jialf  an 
Aour,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish.  Half 
a  pint  of  table-beer  mav  be  added. 
The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be  parsley, 
thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  or  knotted 
marjoram,  and  some  chives  if  at  hand ; 
but  observe  to  proportion  the  quanti- 
ties to  the  pungency  of  the  several 
sorts  ;  let  there  be  a  good  handful  al- 
together. Garnish  with  carrots,  tur- 
nips, mushrooms  or  pickles  of  different 
colours,  cut  small,  and  laid  in  little 
heaps  separately ;  chopped  parsley, 
chives,  beet-root,  &c.  if,  when  done, 
the  gravy  is  too  much  to  fill  the  dish, 
take  only  a  part  to  season  for  serving, 
but  the  less  water  the  better ;  and  to 
increase  the  richness,  add  a  few  beef 
bones  and  shanks  of  mutton  in  stew- 
ing. A  spoonful  or  two  of  made 
mustard  is  a  great  improvement  to  the 
gravy. 

1693.  To  Stew  a  Round  of  Beef. 

Roast  the  round  slightly,  and  then 
stew  it  very  gently  for  several  hours. 
Cut  some  carrots  and  turnips  small, 
fry  them  slightly,  and  put  into  the 
stew-pan  with  the  beef.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  and  economical  dish. 

1694.  Stewed  Beef  Steak. 

Fiy  a  tender  steak  in  the  usual  way, 
but  lightly,  with  the  onions,  turnips, 
and  carrots  ;  then  stew  as  above,  and 
it  will  be  better  flavoured  than  when  in 
a  large  mass.  It  may  be  done  with 
or  without  the  carrots  and  turnips.  If 
without  them,  the  gravy  must  be  fla- 
voured with  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
anchovy,  and  thickened  with  a  littie 
flour  or  arrowroot 

ANOTHER. 

Half  boil  the  steaks,  then  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  cover  them  with  gravy ; 
put  in  a  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
let  them  stew  genUy  for  lialf  an  hour, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten.   Stew  together  for  two  or  three 


minutes.     Garnish  with  pickles    and 
horseradish. 

1695.  To  Stew  Brisket  of  Beef. 

Roast  it  slightly,  then  proceed  as 
with  the  beef  stesdc  (first  receipt). 

ANOTHER. 

Put  the  part  with  the  hard  fat  into  a 
stew-pot  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water ;  let  it  boil  up,  and  skim  it  tho- 
roughly; then  add  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  a  few  pepper- 
corns. Stew  till  extremely  tender  ;  then 
take  out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all 
the  fat  from  the  soup.  Serve  that  and 
the  meat  in  a  tureen;  or  the  soup 
alone,  and  the  meat  on  a  dish,  gar- 
nished with  some  vegetables.  The 
following  sauce  is  much  admired, 
served  with  the  beef: — Take  half  a 
pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  a  glass  of  port 
wine,  a  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
a  little  flour,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  salt ; 
boil  all  together  a  few  minutes,  then 
pour  it  round  the  meat. 

1696.  Beef  Stewed  ct-la-mode. 

Choose  a  piece  of  thick  flank  of  a 
fine  heifer  or  ox.  Cut  into  long  slices 
some  fat  bacon,  but  quite  free  from 
rancidity ;  let  each  bit  be  near  an  inch 
thick  ;  dip  them  into  vinegar,  and  then 
into  a  seasoning  ready  prepared  of 
salt,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  a. 
clove,  all  in  fine  powder,  with  parsley, 
chives,  thyme,  savory  and  knotted 
marjoram,  shred  as  small  as  po^ible, 
and  well  mixed.  With -a  sharp  knife 
make  holes  deep  enough  to  let  in  the 
larding ;  then  rab  the  beef  over  with 
the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with 
tape.  Set  it  in  a  well-tinned  pot  over 
a  fire,  or  rather  stove ;  three  or  four 
onions  must  be  fiied  brown  and  put  to 
the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots, 
one  turnip,  a  head  or  two  of  celery, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water  ;  let  it 
simmer  gentiy  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or 
till  extremely  tender,  turning  the  meat 
twice.  Put  the  gravy  into  a  pan,  re- 
move the  fat,  keep  the  beef  covered, 
then  put  them  together,  and  add  a 
glass  of  port  wine.    Take  off  the  tape^ 
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and  serve  with  the  vegetables  ;  or  you 
may  strain  them  ofT,  and  send  them  up 
cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions 
roasted,  and  then  stewed  with  the 
gravy,  are  a  great  improvement.  A 
tea-cupful  of  vinegar  should  be  stewed 
with  the  beef. 

1697.  A  Fricandeau  of  Beef. 

Take  a  nice  piece  of  lean  beef;  lard 
it  with  bacon  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  of  broth, 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  a  bundle  of 
parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
clove  of  garlick,  a  shalot  or  two,  four 
cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  When  the 
meat  is  become  tender,  cover  it  close  ; 
skim  the  sauce  well,  and  strain  it ;  set 
it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  glaze.  Glaze  the  larded  side 
with  this,  and  serve  the  meat  on  sorrel 
sauce. 

1698.  Beef  Collops. 
Take  some  beef  that  is  tender  and 
free  from  skin,  cut  it  into  small  thin 
pieces,  hack  it  with  a  knife ;  then 
butter  a  stew-pan,  and  put  in  as  much 
beef  as  will  cover  the  pan,  with  a  little 
onion,  some  cucumber  cut  small,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  it  over  a  quick 
fire,  and  give  two  or  three  tosses  about ; 
tioo  or  three  minutes  will  do  them.  Add 
a  little  flour,  butter,  and  water  to  the 
stew-pan,  after  taking  the  collops  out, 
to  make  your  gravy.  Garnish,  if  ap- 
proved, with  pickles. 

1699.  Shin  of  Beef  Collops. 
Take  off  the  skin,  and  divide  each 
collop  of  meat  into  four  inch  lengths  ; 
dip  each  in  vinegar,  put  into  a  War- 
ren's cooking-pot,  and  stew  getitly 
(without  water).  Flavour  as  you  like 
with  herbs  and  spices,  using  onion  or 
not,  according  to  taste. 

1700.  Beef  Robart. 
Take  the  inside  of  a  sirloin  of  beef, 
cut  it  very  thin,  then  fry  it  in  butter 
just  to  change  the  colour ;  put  it  in  a 
pan  with  some  gravy,  to  stew  with 
shalots,  anchovy-essence,  mushrooms, 
and  oysters.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and 
serve  with  fried  sippets  of  bread. 


1 701.  Beef  Palates  Stewed. 

Simmer  them  for  several  hours,  till 
they  will  peel ;  then  cut  the  palates 
into  slices,  or  leave  them  whole,  as 
preferred ;  and  stew  them  in  a  rich 
gravy  till  as  tetuier  as  possible.  Before 
serving  them  up,  season  with  cayenne, 
salt,  and  ketchup.  If  the  gravy  iii'as 
drawn  clear,  add  also  some  butter  and 
flour.  If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them 
in  milk,  and  stew  them  in  a  fricassee- 
sauce,  adding  cream,  butter,  flour,  and 
mushroom  powder,  and  a  little  pounded 
mace. 

1702.  To  Stew  an  Oz-Tongue. 

Salt  a  tongue  with  saltpetre  and  com- 
mon salt  for  a  week,  turning  it  every 
day.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel ; 
when  done,  stew  it  in  a  moderately 
strong  gravy  ;  season  with  soy,  mush- 
room ketchup,  cayenne,  poundetl 
cloves,  and  salt,  M  necessary.  Serve 
with  truffles,  morels,  or  mushrooms. 
In  this  receipt  the  roots  must  be  taken 
off  the  tongues  before  salting,  but  some 
fat  left. 

1703.  Stewed  Ox-Cheek,  Plain. 

Soak  and  cleanse  a  fine  cheek  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten;  put  it 
into  a  stewpot  that  will  cover  close, 
with  three  quarts  of  water.  Simmer 
it  after  it  has  first  boiled  up  and  been 
well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put 
plenty  of  carrots  and  leeks,  two  or  three 
turnips,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
whole  pepper,  and  one  ounce  ot  all- 
spice. Skim  it  often  ;  when  the  meat 
is  tender^  take  it  out ;  let  the  soup  get 
cold,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and 
serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the 
meat.  The  colour  should  be  a  fine 
brown,  which  may  be  effected  by  add- 
ing burnt  sugar,  or  by  frying  some 
onions  quite  brown  with  flour,  and 
simmering  them  with  it.  This  last  way 
improves  the  flavour  of  all  soups  and 
gravies  of  the  brown  kind.  It  vege- 
tables are  not  approved  in  the  soup, 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  a  small  roll 
be  toasted,  or  bread  fried  and  added. 
Celery  is  a  great  addition,  and  sl)ould 
alwa}^  be  served.     Where  it  is  not  to 
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be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives  quite  as 
good  a  flavour,  boiled-in  and  strained 
off. 

1704.  To  Stew  a  Knuckle  of  Veal. 

Break  the  bone  in  two  or  three 
places ;  put  to  it  five  pints  of  water, 
eight  shalots,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
some  whole  black  pepper,  a  little  salt 
and  mace  ;  boil  it  together  till  half  the 
water  is  consumed,  then  take  out  the 
meat,  herbs,  and  spice,  thicken  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  boil  it  till 
the  flour  is  sufficiently  done  ;  then  put 
back  the  best  of  the  meat,  add  two 
glasses  of  Madeira  wine,  lemon-juice, 
and  cayenne.  Two  calf  s  feet  improve 
it  much.  It  should  be  stewed  over  a 
slow  fire. 

1705.  A  Fillet   of  Veal  Stewed 

White. 

Add  to  one  pint  of  water  or  gravy  a 
little  lemon-peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  white 
pepper,  and  salt ;  put  a  fillet  in, 
stuffed  as  for  roasting,  and  when  it 
has  stewed  one  hour  and  a  half  take  it 
out,  strain  the  gravy,  add  two  dozen 
oysters,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and 
butter  rubbed  in  flour  ;  put  the  veal  in 
again,  and  stew  it  half  an  hour ;  just 
before  serving,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of 
cream.  The  gravy  should  be  rather 
thick,  and  poured  over  the  veal. 

1706.  Scotch  Collops  (White). 

Cut  them  off  the  thick  part  of  a  leg  of 
yeal,  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  crown 
piece  ;  put  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  or  it 
will  discolour  the  collops ;  lay  some  of 
them  in  before  the  pan  is  hot,  and  turn 
them  over  till  the  butter  becomes  of 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  white  gravy ; 
put  all  together  in  a  stewpan ;  and  set 
them  on  the  hearth  to  keep  warm  ; 
repeat  this  till  all  are  fried,  then  pour 
the  gravy  into  the  pan  again,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon-piclde,  ketchup, 
caper-liquor,  mace,   cayenne  pepper, 
and  salt;   thicken  it  with  fiour  and 
butter ;  when  it  has  boiled  gently  ftife 
minutes  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  a  teacupful  of  thick  cream ;  keep 
shaking  the  pan  over  the  fire  till  the 


gravy  looks  thick,  then  put  in  the 
collops  and  shake  them  till  they  are 
quite  hot ;  put  them  in  the  dish  with 
some  pickled  mushrooms. 

1707.  Scotch  Collops  (Brown). 

Take  a  leg  of  veal,  and  cut  some 
thin  collops;  fry  them,  and  season 
>vith  salt  and  nutmeg.  Boil  some 
gravy,  and  when  they  are  done 
pour  it  into  the  pan,  with  ketchup, 
walaut-pickle,  and  port-wine,  to  the 
taste. 

1708.  To  Collar  Breast  of  Veal  to 

Eat  Hot. 

Bone  the  veal,  take  some  thyme» 
marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  shred  suet, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  a  score  of 
oysters  ;  beat  all  these  in  a  mortar  to 
mix  them  together,  strew  the  mixture 
thickly  over  the  weal,  then  roll  it  up 
into  a  collar,  sew  it  tightly  in  a  cloth, 
and  boil  it  three  hours.  Serve  with 
white  sauce ;  forcemeat-balls  can  be 
added,  if  liked. 

1709.  To  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal. 
Cut  it  in  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  pot 

with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  small 
piece  of  bacon,  a  little  mace,  and  a 
few  black  peppercorns,  salt,  and  one 
or  two  onions,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it.  Let  it  stew  well  over  a 
slow  fire.  Boil  some  peas  and  lettuce 
by  themselves,  and  when  \h!t  veal  is 
stewed  enough,  strain  the  liquor  fi-om 
it,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  part 
of  the  liquor,  the  peas,  lettuce,  and  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew 
again.  Thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs  and  a  little  flour. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT. 

Cut  it  in  the  middle,  bone  it,  and 
lay  one  part  on  the  other,  with  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine^  and  gravy  made 
from  the  bones  sufficient  to  cover  it, 
add  mace,  cloves,  whole  pepper,  salt, 
and  two  anchovies ;  when  sufficiently 
stewed,  put  some  oysters  in,  and 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  after 
which  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is  taken 
off  the  fire. 
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1710-  Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cut  a  lai^e  piece  from  the  fat  side  of 
the  leg,  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
half  as  thick  and  broad  ;  beat  it  with 
the  rolling-pin ;  take  off  the  skin,  and 
trim  off  the  rough  edges.  Lard  the 
top  and  sides,  and  cover  it  with  fat 
bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper.  , 
Lay  it  in  the  stewpan  with  pieces  of 
undressed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions, 
a  carrot  sliced,  a  fagot  of  sweet-herbs, 
four  blades  of  mace,  four  bay-leaves,  a 
pint  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth, 
and  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham  or 
gammon.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and 
let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours ;  then 
take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a 
glaze.  Keep  the  fricandeau  quite  hot, 
and  then  glaze  it ;  and  serve  with  the 
remainder  of  the  glaze  in  the  dish, 
and  sorrel  sauce  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

A  CHEAPER,  BUT  EQUALLY  GOOD 
FRICANDEAU  OF  VEAL. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part 
off  a  large  neck  from  the  best  end, 
scooping  it  from  the  bones  in  lengths 
about  that  of  the  hand,  and  prepare  it 
the  same  way  as  in  the  last  receipt ; 
three  or  four  bones  only  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  they  will  make  the  gravy ; 
but  if  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cut 
off,  it  spoi&  the  whole. 

171 1.  Ragout  Breast  of  Veal. 

Take  a  breast  of  veal,  cut  off  the 
two  ends,  and  fry  the  centre  in  butter 
till  a  gocKi  brown  ;  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  good  gravy  and  a 
few  small  bits  of  bacon ;  cover  close, 
and  stew  till  nearly  done  enough.  Take 
it  out,  and  strain  the  gravy  through  a 
sieve  ;  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  take  as 
much  of  the  liquor  as  is  required,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
flavour  with  lemon  pickle  or  juice, 
walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  or 
Worcestershire  sauce. 

1712.  Haricot  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a  small  neck ; 
cut  the  bones  short,  but  leave  it  whole; 
put  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  just  cover 


with  brown  gravy.  When  it  is  neatly 
done,  have  ready  a  pint  of  boiled  peas, 
six  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and 
two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quartos, 
all  stewed  in  a  little  good  broth  ;  put 
them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer 
ten  minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  vegetables 
over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  wi4  force- 
meat balls  around  it. 

1 713.  To  Stew  Lamb's  Head. 

Boil  the  head  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  liver  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and  the  lights  an  hour,  or  rather  moxe. 
Rub  the  head  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
add  some  parsley,  lemon-peel,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  thyme,  pepper,  salt, 
nutm^,  and  some  bread-crumb.  GriU 
it,  make  brain-cakes  the  same  as  for 
calfs  head,  or  forcemeat,  and  serve  in 
some  very  rich  gravy ;  and  if  it  is  not 
thick  enough,  add  a  little  flour  and 
butter,  just  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 
Make  a  mince  of  the  liver,  lights,  and 
heart,  nicely  flavoured,  and  put  round 
the  head  in  the  dish. 

1 7 14.  To  Stew  Fowl  with  Rice. 

Stew  the  fowl  very  slowly  ih  some 
clear  mutton-broth,  well  skimmed, 
and  seasoned  with  onion,  maoe, 
pepper,  and  salt  About  half  an  hour 
before  it  is  ready ^  put  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  well  washed  and  soaked. 
Simmer  till  tender;  then  strain  it  from 
the  broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a  sieve 
before  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
the  rice  around  it,  without  the  broth. 
The  broth  will  be  very  nice  to  eat  as 
such ;  but  the  less  liquor  the  fowl  is 
done  with  the  better.  Gravy,  white 
sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  saucfr 

1 71 5.  To  Stew  a  Turkey  or  Fowl. 

Pick  the  fowl  very  clean,  put  it  into 
a  saucepan,  with  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  and  onions,  all  cut  very  small ; 
add  salt  and  pepper,  with  a  bunch  of 
sweet-herbs,  then  just  cover  with 
water,  and  let  it  stew  as  slowly  as 
possible  till  quite  tender.  This  mode 
of  cooking  is  chiefly  adopted  for  an 
old  fowL 


Frying. 


1 716.  To  Stew  Pig^eons. 
Take  six  pigeons,  cut  the  flesh  from 
one,  and  with  the  livers  from  all  and  a 
good  slice  of  fat  bacon,  beat  all  to- 
gether well  in  a  mortar.  Then  take  a 
few  sweet-herbs  and  a  little  shalot  and 
mix  with  the  above  to  stuff  the  pigeons. 
Cut  off  their  legs  and  pinions ;  stew 
the  bones  and  trimmings  to  make 
gravy  (and  add  a  little  mutton  if  re- 
quired) ;  then  put  the  pigeons  into  the 
gravy,  when  cleared  df  all  bones  and 
meat,  with  their  breasts  downwards, 
turning  them  carefully  till  they  are 
done.  Adda  little  port  wine,  thickened 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  put  in  a 
little  walnut  pickle. 

171 7.  To  Stew  a  Hare. 

Skin  the  hare,  and  cut  it  in  small 
pieces,  but  do  not  wash  it ;  stew  it  in 
butter  till  the  blood  is  set,  then  put  to 
it  some  gravy,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet- 
herbs,  two  onions,  a  few  cloves,  a  little 
mace,  and  black  pepper ;  when  it  is 
stewed  enough^  strain  off  the  butter, 
and  put  to  It  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
port  wine  and  a,  little  lemon  juice  ; 
then  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  season  with  salt  to  the  taste. 
Oysters,  mushrooms,  and  eggs  boiled 
hard,  with  a  little  anchovy,  are  an 
agreeable  addition. 

1718.  To  Jug  a  Hare. 

Skin  the  hare  and  clean  it,  cut  it  up 
scientifically,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen 
jar  with  a  plate  or  saucer  tied  over  it. 


Put  in  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and 
parsley,  also  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  and  rather  more  water  than 
will  cover  the  hare.  Put  it  in  a  cool 
oven,  and  let  it  stew  very  genthr  till 
the  meat  is  done,  then  take  it  off  and 
thicken  the  gravy;  when  sufficiently 
boiled  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  add  a 
little  ketchup,  soy,  and  cayenne  to  the 
taste,  and  pour  it  over  the  hare.  Take 
care  to  have  it  dished  up  hot.  Some 
add  to  it  a  few  forcemeat-balls. 

1 7 19.  To  Stew  a  Duck  or  Goose. 
Half-roast  a  duck  or  goose  ;  skin  it ; 

Eut  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  of 
eef  gravy,  a  few  leaves  of  sage  and 
mint  cut  small,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. Simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  skim  clean  ;  then  add  near  a  quart 
of  green  peas.  Cover  close  and  simmer 
nearly  half  an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  and  a  little  flour,  and 
give  it  one  boil ;  then  serve  in  one 
dish. 

1720.  To  Stew  Giblets. 

After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or 
duck  giblets,  stew  them  for  several 
hours  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
onion,  black  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done  ;  season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  very 
small  piece  of  mace.  Before  ser\'ing, 
give  them  one  boil  M'ith  a  cup  of 
cream,  and  a  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in 
a  tea-spoonful  of  fine  flour. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FRYING   OR  SAUTEING,  BROILING,  TOASTING,  AND   BRAISING 

OF  ANIMAL   FOOD. 


Sect.  X.— FRYING. 
1 72 1.  Remarks. 
This  method  of  cooking  is  univer- 
sally adopted  among  all  classes  and  in 
all  nations  where  iron  vessels  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  French  ja«/<f  is  nothing 
more  than  their  method  of  frying,  but 


carried  out  with  rather  more  care  than 
usual.  Whether  in  French  or  English 
cookery,  however,  frying  is  boiling  in 
oil  or  fat ;  the  chief  difference  being 
that  in  our  country  only  a  little  of  this 
material  is  put  into  a  shallow  pan, 
while  in  France  they  half  fill  a  some- 
what deep  iron  vessel  with  oU  or  lard, 

L  L 
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and  when  this  is  hot    enough  they 
immeise  the  article  to  be  fried  in  the 
oil  till  sufficiently  brown.      In  French 
kitchens  a  vessel  is  set  apart  to  receive 
this  oil  from  day  to  day,  and  the  same 
quantity  serves  for  months  together  by 
straining  it  through  a  sieve— so  that 
none  is  lost  excepting  that  which  is 
absort>ed  by  the  food  in  the  process. 
In  point  of  economy,  therefore,  the 
French  beat  us  here,  as  in  our  method 
the  fat  left  in  the  pan  is  seldom  pre- 
served till  the  next  time,  but  it  goes 
into  a  wash-tub  or  some  other  waste 
receptacle.     Besides  this  loss,  there  is 
a  still  greater  one  occasioned  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  frying  is  conducted. 
In  the  French  plan  the  fat  or  oil  is 
first  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that 
it.  will    convert    water    into   steam 
directly  a  drop  falls  upon  it,  making 
it  "  spit,"  as  the  cooks  say.     At  this 
stage  the  meat,  or  other  article,  is  im- 
mersed, by  which  a  coating  of  coagu- 
lated albumen  is  immediately  made, 
soon  to   be  partially  carbonized,  or 
browned,  but  so  rapidly  formed  that 
scarcely  any  juice  is  allowed  to  escape, 
and  therefore  the  nourishing  particles 
are  not  wasted ;  and  as  the  whole  is 
immersed  the  action  is  simultaneous  on 
all  sides.     Contrast  this  with  the  Eng- 
lish method,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
here  as  soon  as  the  lard  is  melted  the 
steak  or  other  article  is  put  into  the 
pan,  which  is  soon  raised  to  a  very 
high  temperature,   and  contracts  the 
fibrinous  matter  on  the  lower  side, 
squeezing  the  gravy  out  on  the  upper^ 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  to  ooze  in 
a  full  stream  ;  and  it  is  not  until  it  is 
turned  downwards  that  this  is  at  all 
checked.     Tlie  consequence  of  this  is 
that  not  only  is  there  a  great  waste  of 
nutritious  matter,  but  the  lard  is  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  good  gravy, 
which  is  so  nch  that  it  is  generally 
thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  spice, 
and  eaten  with  the  steaks.     It  is  from 
this  custom  that  the  French  do  not 
understand  dressing  a  beefsteak  in  the 
English  fashion,  but  when  frying  it 
they  do  it  to  perfection  in  every  respect 
bat  the  gravy,  which,  being  deficient 
from  the  nature  of  the  process,  is  sup- 


plied by  some  sauce  or  other  poured 
over  it.  Hence  it  is  that  for  steaks, 
when  they  are  to  be  fried,  the  English 
method  is  really  to  be  preferred ;  while 
for  every  other  operation  done  in  the 
fryingpan,  the  French  plan  will  be 
found  vastly  superior. 

1722.  The  Fryingpan 

Should  be,  in  some  measure,  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  article  to  be 
I  fried,  especially  on  the  English  plan  ; 
but,  for  the  French  method,  one  larro 
enough  for  a  full-sized  sole  will  equaUy 
serv«  for  a  sprat  or  a  single  cutlet. 


The  English  fryingpan  is  generally 
round  and  shallow,  tnat  is,  about  two 
inches  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  pan  should  be  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  fitted  with  a  lining 
of  open  wire-work,  so  that  when  suffi- 


ciently done,  the  article  or  articles 
may  be  raised  out  of  the  fat,  and 
suffered  to  drain  for  a  few  seconds, 
without  which  they  will  be  oily  and 
gross,  while  with  it  they  become  crisp, 
and  so  free  from  grease  that  they  do 
not  even  soil  a  napkin  when  in  contact 
with  it.  The  metal  is  iron,  and  tlie 
bottom  should  be  tolerably  thick.  (See 
figures  above.) 

1723.  Fat 

Of  some  kind  is  essential  to  frying, 
and  it  may  be  either  elive^l  or  lard^ 
or  bacon-fat^  or  clarified  drippings  or 
suet^  or  butter,  or  even  the  skimmings 
of  the  stock-pot,  Olive-oil  requires 
great  care  in  its  use,  being  very  apt  to 
bum,  and  not  answering  the  purposes 
of  English  frying ;  but  for  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fish,  or  indeed  for 
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any  kind  of  souths  (see  par.  1 721),  oil 
is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  in  the 
fryingpan  to  great  advantage.  Lard 
and  Butter  answer  well  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  do  suet  and  dripping,  or  even 
the  skimmings  when  clarified,  the 
proper  mode  of  doing  which  will  be 
given  in  the  next  paragraph. 

1724.  To  Clarify  Dripping,  or 
Sldmixiings. 

I'ut  either  in  a  clean  saucepan  over 
a  stove,  hot  plate,  or  small  fire.  Melt 
it  very  slowly,  and  skim  till  quite  dear 
at  the  upper  part ;  let  it  jast  boil  for  a 
second,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  let  it  get  cold.  There  will  always 
be  more  or  less  watery  gravy  at  the 
bottom,  but  the  upper  part  will  be 
clear  fat,  free  from  admixture  with  any 
other  matter,  and  (juite  good  enough 
for  any  ordinary  fryings,  or  for  basting 
meat. 

1725.  To  Clarify  Lard  or  Suet. 

The  kidney  fat  of  the  animal  must 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  must 
then  be  put  into  a  water-bath,  or  in  a 
cool  oven,  or  on  a  very  cool  hot-plate 
or  stove ;  the  slightest  increase  of  tem- 
perature more  than  sufficient  to  liquefv 
the  fat  gives  a  taste  of  burning,  whicn 
is  not  pleasant.  If  there  is  no  water- 
bath  at  hand,  an  earthenware  jar  im- 
mersed in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and 
covered  over  with  a  saucepan-lid, 
answers  all  the  purpose.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted,  the  process  must  be 
very  slow,  as  the  cells  in  which  the  fat 
lies  take  a  long  time  to  empty  them- 
selves. When  the  lumps  liave  shrunk 
almost  to  nothing,  strain  the  whole 
through  a  sieve,  and  increase  the  heat 
a  little  for  the  remaining  portion,  the 
water-bath  not  being  sufficient  to 
extract  all  th';  fat.  Keep  this  last  part 
separate,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  frymg, 
and  not  for  pastry.  Tie  down  the  jar 
when  cold,  and  either  suet  or  lard  will 
then  keep  a  long  time. 

1726.  The  Fire  for  Frying 

Should  be  clear  from  black  coals,  and 
consequently  from  blaze,  but  only  just 


burnt  up ;  and  thers  should  be  a  good 
light  above,  for  the  cook  to  judge  by 
the  eye  of  the  ^progress  of  her  cookery. 
Care  must,  of' course,  be  taken  not  to 
set  fire  to  the  fat. 

1727.  In  Frying, 

First  heat  the  pan  and  the  fat  in  it 
(whether  on  the  English  or  French 
plan),  till  it  has  ceased  to  hiss  or 
"spit,"  and  will  immediately  turn 
brown  a  small  piece  of  bread.  Then 
put  the  article  in  on  the  bottom,  and 
turn  it  as  soon  as  the  under  side  is 
brown,  turning  it  back  again  to  com- 
plete the  process.  Many  articles  are 
put  into  the  fryingpan  without  any 
preparation  beyond  reducing  them  to 
a  proper  thickness ;  but  others  are 
coated  with  bread-crumb,  which  is 
made  to  adhere  by  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
well  beaten.  In  the  French  plan 
there  is  little  or  no  necessity  for  turn- 
ing, and  after  introducing  the  wire- 
lining,  and  properly  heating  the  fat, 
the  article  to  be  fried  is  smoothly 
dropped  in,  and  suffered  to  remain 
quietly  until  it  is  quite  brown  enough, 
when  it  is  removed  by  the  wire-lining, 
and  drained  over  the  pan  for  about 
half  a  minute.  In  any  case  where 
bread-crumb  is  used,  and  especially  in 
frying  fish,  the  oil  or  fat  remaining 
should  be  imbibed  either  by  blotting 
paper  or  a  clean  white  doth,  changing 
these  until  they  are  not  stained  ;  but 
if  the  oil  or  fat  is  hot  enough,  it  runs 
off  so  completely  while  in  the  wire 
that  nothing  is  left  behind. 

1728.  To  Fry  Steaks  or  Chops. 

Let  the  steaks  be  cut  from  the  rump 
in  rather  thin  layers,  and  the  chops  be 
as  usual.  Then  fry  in  lard  or  dripping 
in  the  English  manner  (see  par.  1721 
and  1727),  turning  them  repeatedly 
until  done.  When  ready,  keep  them 
hot  in  a  dish  by  the  fire,  while  making 
the  gravy,  which  is  done  as  follows : — 
Pour  off  as  much  of  the  fat  as  possible, 
but  leaving  behind  all  the  gravy  or 
coloured  part  (there  must  be,  at  least, 
altogethertwo  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy, 
or  gravy  and  fat).  Thicken  this  with 
a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  stined  into 
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it  dry ;  put  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and 
brown  it  slightly,  then  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  k«^up  (mushroom  or 
ivalnut),  a  table-spoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  or  a  little  mixed  pickle 
chopped  up,  pepper  and  salt  slightly, 
and  reduce  to  a  proper  d^jce  of 
thickness  bv  adding  hot  water  by 
degrees.  Large  onions  sliced  are 
sometimes  fried  with  beef-steaks,  or 
pickled  mushrooms,  and  ser>'ed  with 
them,  in  which  case  they  are  taken 
out  with  the  steaks,  and  the  sauce 
made  afterwards  in  the  same  way  as 
above.  If  onions  or  mushrooms  are 
not  liked,  it  is  usual  to  garnish  with  \ 
scraped  horseradish  or  pickles. 

1729.  Sausages 

Require  rather  a  different  management 
to  prevent  their  bursting,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  a  loss  by  the 
escape  of  their  contents  ;  and  if  it  is 
avoided  it  is  clear  that  a  great  saving 
is  effected.  Pricking  with  a  needle 
or  fork  will  have  that  effect ;  but  it 
lets  out  their  gravy,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  avoided.  The  way  to  dress  them 
is  to  put  them  into  a  fryingpan,  with 
the  fat  all  cold,  then  keep  gently 
shaking  the  pan  every  half  minute,  so 
as  to  change  the  position  of  the 
sausages,  and  to  heat  them  gradually, 
by  which  the  bursting  will  be  pre- 
vented. If  the  French  method  is 
adopted,  they  must  be  pricked,  and 
then  wUl  certainly  taste  very  crisp ; 
but  they  will  be  too  much  soaked  with 
oil  for  most  palates,  and  will  have  lost 
their  peculiar  flavour  in  great  measure. 
In  the  English  method  a  toast  should 
be  fried  with  them,  putting  it  in  only 
for  a  few  minutes  towards  the  last, 
and  they  are  served  upon  it.  A  gravy 
for  them  may  be  made,  if  desired,  in 
the  same  way  as  for  steaks  (see  last 
paragraph) ;  but  it  is  not  usual. 

1730.  Cutlets 

Are  cut  from  a  leg  of  veal,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  such  a 
size  as  may  be  preferred.  Fry  them  in 
plenty  of  hot  lard  or  dripping  on  the 
French  plan,  or  If  the  English  is  used, 
turn  them  quickly.      Bdbre  putting 


them  into  the  pan  they  are  to  be 
coated  evenly  with  egg  well  beaten, 
using  an  egg-brush,  and  then  dipping 
them  in  finely-powdered  stale  bread- 
crumb. They  should  be  fried  a  deli- 
cate brown,  and  carefully  drained  from 
the  fat.  For  gravy,  some  other  meat 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  there  is 
too  little  from  veal  in  the  fryingpan  to 
make  it  of.  The  bone  taken  out  of 
the  fillet  with  part  of  the  knuckle  Mrill 
boil  down  and  make  a  good  stock, 
browning  it  in  the  usual  way  (see 
Gravies),  and  flavouring  with  a  little 
mushroom  ketchup  and  W^orcesteishire 
sauce ;  adding  also,  a  sprig  of  lemon 
thyme  and  a  blade  of  mace.  Some 
fresh  parsley  should  be  fried  quite 
crisp  afler  the  cutlets  are  done,  and 
laid  on  the  top  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  fry 
with  them  some  thin  slices  of  ham  or 
bacon  rolled,  which  are  put  round  tlie 
dish,  the  gravy  being  poured  into  it, 
but  not  over  the  cutlets. 

1 73 1.  Sweetbreads 
Are  fried  exactly  like  cutlets. 

1732.  Mutton  and  Lamb  Cutlets 

Are  fried  with  the  bread-crumb  just 
like  the  veal  cutlets  ;  and  if  fried  in  tlie 
English  fashion,  they  generally  give 
out  enough  gravy  to  serve  without 
anything  extra  but  the  articles  de- 
scribed above. 

1733.  Pork  Chops 

Are  best  fried  in  the  French  fashion, 
when,  however,  they  require  a  made- 
gravy.  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  keep 
back  the  last  spoonful  of  the  lard,  and 
use  this  as  described  at  par.  1728, 
adding  a  chopped  onion  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  to  the  flour,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
or  pickle  to  the  water,  or  serve  with 
apple  sauce. 

1734.  To  Fry  Sheep's  Pluck  or 

Pig*s  Fry. 

Boil  the  lights  first,  then  chop  them 
up,  and  put  them  to  stew  with  a  little 
broth  or  gravy,  seasoning  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy ;  and  if 
not  brown,  add  a  little  of  the  gravy 
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from  the  fryingpan,  which,  when  the 
liver,  &c.,  have  httn  fried^  is  made  by 
adding  some  flour  and  water  to, the 
contents  of  the  fryingpan.  Fry  the 
liver  as  for  steaks  or  chops  (par.  1728), 
then  place  it  round  the  dish,  with  the 
minced  lights  in  the  centre.  The 
heart  should  be  stuffed  and  roasted,  to 
form  a  separate  dish. 


Sect.  2.— BROILING. 
1735.  Remarks. 

Broiling  differs  from  frying,  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  addition  of  oil  or 
fat ;  and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  direct  radiation  of  heat  from  a 
dear  fire,  the  broiling  article  being 
supported  over  it  by  a  gridiron.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  gravy  will 
ooze  out  from  the  upper  side,  and  is 
generally  lost  by  falling  into  the  fire. 
This  may  partially  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  particular  gridiron,  which  will 
presently  be  described.  In  broiling, 
after  heating  and  larding  the  gridiron, 
put  on  the  steak,  cho]5,  or  other  article, 
and  continually  turn  it  every  half- 
minute,  moving  it  gently  all  the  time, 
to  avoid  the  marks  left  by  the  bars  if 
suffered  to  remain  still.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  time  when  it 
is  sufficiently  done,  especially  as  dif- 
ferent people  have  such  very  different 
ideas  of  the  proper  degree  of  dressing. 
Nothing  but  experience,  and  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  are  liked  well-done  or 
under-done,  will  ensure  satisfaction. 
When  the  concave  enamelled  gridiron 
is  used,  a  little  gravy,  of  good  flavour, 
may  be  served ;  but,  otherwise,  either 
the  steak  or  chop  must  be  eaten  plain, 
or  a  made-gravy  must  be  prepared  be- 
forehand. 1 1  is  usual  to  dredge  broiled 
articles  with  salt  and  pepper,  mixed, 
and  sometimes  having  a  little  mush- 
room powder  (see  par.  1499)  added 
to  them. 

1736.  The  Ordinary  Gridiron 

Is  merely  a  square  frame  of  iron,  with 
cross-bars  of  the  same.  An  io)- 
provement  upon  this  consists  in  making 
the  upper  surface  of  these  bars  concave 


or  grooved,  and  all  terminating  in  a 
hollow  in  the  handle,  so  as  to  save  a 
little  of  that  rich  gravy  which  would 
otherwise  fall  into  the  fire.  In  theory 
this  is  very  pretty,  but  in  practice  there 
is  not  much  gain,  as  the  bars  do  not 
bear  a  very  large  relative  proportion  to 
the  open  spaces  between,  and  con- 
sequently they  do  not  catch  a  great 
deal  of  the  gravy.  Before  using  a 
gridiron,  it  should  be  clean,  and  the 
upper  surface  should  be  w^ell  greased 
with  lard  or  dripping,  to  prevent  its 
sticking  ;  and  it  should  be  set  slanting 
down  towards  the  hand  of  the  cook. 
A  Pair  of  Steak-tongs  are  required 
for  really-artistic  broiling,  but  most 
ordinary  cooks  are  content  with  the 
conmion  fork. 

1737.  The  Fire  for  Broiling 

Must  be  very  clear,  and  free  from 
smoke  or  flame.  Charcoal,  coke,  or 
wood,  is  the  best,  but  good  coals,  at  a 
certain  stage,  answer  every  purpose. 
A  little  salt  thrown  on  the  fire  makes 
it  bum  much  more  clearly,  and  frees 
it  from  smoke. 

1738.  Broiled  Steaks 

Should  be  cut  from  a  well-kept  rump, 
and  they  are  generally  liked  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Most 
cooks  beat  them  with  a  mallet  made 
for  that  purpose  for  ten  minutes.  Just 
before  finishing,  rub  a  lump  of 
butter  over,  and  lightly  dredge  with 
pepper  and  salt,  adding  mushroom 
powder  at  discretion.  Pickles  or 
scraped  horseradish  make  a  good 
garnish,  and  for  sauce  (see  Meat 
Sauces). 

1739.  Mutton  Chops 

Are  done  exactly  like  steaks,  except 
that  from  their  bones  they  will  not 
bear  beating.  They  are  served  in  their 
own  sauce  or  with  the  appropriate 
sauce  (see  Sauces). 

1740.  Fowls  or  Pigeons 
Are  broiled.    The  former  are  cut  open 
(called  spread  eagles)  down  the  back, 
and  then  pressed  quite  flat  under  a 
strong  plate.     After  this  the  inside  is 
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wiped,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  gridiron 
over  rather  a  slow  fire  (for  broiling), 
with  their  insides  downwards  first,  to 
keep  in  the  gravy  by  hardening  that 
suruice.  When  brown,  turn  them  up- 
wards, and  continue  till  they  are  well 
done.  Pigeons  are  generally  done 
whole,  but  may  also  be  split.  They 
are  served  with  pickled  mushrooms 
and  made^sauce,  or  with  pickled  eggs 
and  parsley  and  butter. 

1 741.  Broiled  Kidneys 

Should  be  split  open,  scored,  and 
peppered  as  well  as  salted.  Tiiey  are 
then  kept  open  by  a  fine  iron  skewer, 
and  placed  flat  upon  the  gridiron,  after 
which  they  are  soon  done.  They  re- 
quire no  gravy  or  garnish. 

Another. 

Cut  open  the  kidneys ;  put  them 
into  a  basin  with  a  little  drippinq^ ; 
place  them  in  the  oven  ;  when  the 
gravy  comes  out  take  the  kidneys  out 
and  finish  them  before  the  fire,  keep- 
ing the  gravy  hot,  and  add  it  before 
serving. 


Sect.  3.— TOASTING   MEATS, 

Ac. 

1742.  Chops,    Kidneys,    Pigeons, 

Ac, 

May  be  done  very  effectually  and 
nicely  before  the  fire  in  a  small  Dutch 
oven  or  hanging  oven  (see  par.  1608, 
and  figure).  They  require  occa- 
sional turning  and  basting,   and  the 


process  is  certainly  more  like  roasting 
than  frying  or  broiling. 

Sect.  4.~BRAISING. 

1743.  Braising^ 

Is  only  a  very  elaborate  method  of 
baking  or  -broiling,  which  has  been 
introduced  from  France  into  this 
country  of  late  years.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  air-tight  oven,  placed  on  a,  stove, 
with  a  braising-iron  on  the  top,  so 
that  the  heat  descends  as  well  as 
ascends,  and  yet  it  is  so  graduated 
that  it  does  not  cause  much  of  the 
steam  to  escape.  Although  con- 
sidered a  French  novelty,  it  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  old  English 
"jugging,"  in  which  a  hare  is  placed 
in  a  jar,  covered  over  closely,  and  then 
deposited  in  an  oven,  by  which  the 
same  kind  of  heat  is  communicated  ; 
and  I  fully  believe  there  is  no  cook 
who  could  tell  a  braised  turkey  done 
in  the  most  artistic  way  from  another 
deposited  in  a  braising-pan  and  then 
placed  in  an  oven  at  the  required 
temperature.  All  the  old  receipts  for 
stemng  in  covered  pans  in  the  oven 
depend  upon  the  same  principle ;  that 
is,  that  the  article  to  be  stewed  should 
nearly  fill  the  dish  or  jar,  and  should 
in  that  state,  with  very  little  but  its 
own  juice,  be  submitted  to  a  low  dry 
heat,  with  closed  doors  to  obviate  the 
loss  by  evaporation.  A  braising-pan 
is  certainly  a  most  convenient  mode  of 
I  carrying  out  the  process,  either  with  or 
!  without  the  oven,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
'  essential  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON   THE   COOKING  OF   FISH   BY   BOILING,    FRYING,    &C. 


Sect.  I.— GENERAL  RE- 
MARKS. 


ordinary  prices,  will  be  found  given  at 
length  in  pages  280  to  292. 


1745.  In  Cleaning  Fish, 
1744.  The  Various  Kinds  of  Fish,  1  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
With  their  seasons,  and  the  best  modes  !  gills,  and  slit  open  the  belly  to  take 
of  procuring  them,   as  well  as  their  !  out  the  intestines,    liver,   &c.,   using 
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plenty  of  fresh  water  ;  but  if  the  fish- 
mpnger  does  not  perform  his  duty, 
fish  is  seldom  very  nicely  cleaned ;  but 
in  great  towns  it  is  washed  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and 
by  perpetual  watering  diminishes  in 
flayour.  When  quite  clean,  if  to  be 
boiled,  a  table-spoonful  of.  salt  and 
two  of  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the 
water  to  give  firmness.  Turbot,  cod, 
whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far  better 
if  kept  a  day  ;  and  if  it  is  not  very  hot 
weather,  they  will  be  good  for  two 
days  (see  par.  1 598).     Fresh- water  fish 


has  often  a  muddy  smell  and  taste,  to 
take  off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt 
and  water  after  it  is  nicely  cleaned ; 
or  if  of  a  size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in  the 
same  ;  then  dry,  and  dress  \%, 


Sect.  2.— UTENSILS. 

1746.   For    Boiling    Small    Fish, 

Saucepans  or  fish-kettles,  of  various 
sizes,  are  recmired  ;  and  for  large  and 
long  fish,  lilce  salmon  and  turbot,  a 
full-sized  kettle  called  a  turbot-kettle, 


of  tin,  is  the  proper  article,  containing 
a  false  bottom  perforated  with  holes  to 
lift  the  fish  out  with,  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  it  (see  figures).      For  frying 


or  broiling  fish,  nothing  more  is  wanted 
than  the  ordinary  fryingpans  and 
gridirons. 


Sect.  3.~BOILING,    FRYING, 

AND  BROILING  FISH. 

1747.  Boiling. 

After  cleaning  and  adding  salt  and 
vinegar  (see  par.  1745),  the  fish  must 
be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and 
set  to  boil  very  gently,  or  the  outside 


will  break  before  the  inner  part  is 
done.  The  water  should  also  be 
carefully  skimmed,  or  the  fish  will 
look  dirty,  from  the  scum  settling  on 
it  as  it  is  taken  out.  Crimped  fish 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water;  and 
when  it  boils  up,  pour  a  little  cold 
water  in  to  check  extreme  heat,  on 
the  principles  advocated  by  Liebig, 
and  explained  at  par.  1656 ;  after 
which  simmer  the  fish  for  the  proper 
number  of  minutes.  If  the  nsh  is 
large,  the  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  to 
be  done  may  be  drawn  up  to  see  if  it  is 
ready,  when  it  will  leave  the  bone. 
It  should  then  be  immediately  taken 
out  of  the  water  on  the  plate,  or  it  will 
soon  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should 
be  set  crosswise  over  the  kettle,  to 
keep  hot  for  serving;  and  a  clean 
clotn  should  cover  the  fish  to  prevent 
it  losing  its  colour. 

1748.  For  Frying  Fish, 

It  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  a  nice  soft 
cloth,  after  it  is  well  cleaned  and 
washed.     "When  perfectly  dry,  crust 
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over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
the  finest  crambs  of  bread  over  it ; 
if  done  a  second  time  with  the  egg 
and  bread,  at  an  interval  of  five 
minutes,  the.  fish  will  look  much 
better.  Then,  having  a  thick-bottomed " 
and  deep  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  lard  or  dripping 
boiling  hot,  plunge  the  fish  into  it, 
and  let  it  fry  rather  qmckly,  till  the 
colour  is  of  a  fine  brown^ellow,  and 
it  is  judged  ready.  If  it  is  done 
enough  before  it  has  obtained'a  proper 
degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should  draw 
the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire^  care- 
fully take  it  up,  and  either  place  it  en  a 
large  sieve  turned  upwards,  and  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  only,  or  on  the 
under  side  of  a  dish,  to  drain  ;  and  if 
wanted  to  look  very  well,  a  sheet  of 
cap-paper  must  be  put  to  receive  the 
fish,  which  should  have  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  all  the  crumbs  should 
appear  distinct;  the  fish  being  free 
from  all  grease.  The  same  dripping, 
with  a  little  fresh,  will  serve  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  time  (see  par.  1721). 
Butter  gives  a  bad  colour ;  oil  fries  of 
tlie  finest  colour ^  for  those  who  will 
allow  the  expense.  It  is  customary  to 
garnish  with  a  fringe  of  curled  raw 
parsley,  or  slices  of  lemon  or  beet- 
root. 

1749.  If  Fish  is  to  be  Broiled, 

It  must  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  floured,  and  put  on  a  gridiron 
that  is  very  clean ;  which,  when  hot, 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  suet  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It 
must  be  broUed  on  a  very  clear  f  re, 
that  it  may  not  taste  smoky;  %xA 
not  too  Q^,  that  it  may  not  be 
scorched. 

1750.  The  Time 

Required  to  dress  fish  will  be  ap- 
pended  to  each  kind;  but  this  must 
be  considered  only  as  a  slight  guide 
to  enable  the  cook  to  calculate  when 
to  put  her  fish  on  the  fire,  as  the 
reliable  test  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  exact  state  of  the  fish  itself,  and 
the  readiness  of  the  flesh  to  leave  the 
bone. 


1 75 1.  To  Fry  Trout  and  Grayling. 

Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash;  then 
dry  them,  and  lay  them  separately  on 
a  board  before  the  fire,  after  dustinj; 
some  flour  over  them  ;  or  they  may 
be  egged  and  crumbed  according  to 
the'directions  given  at  par.  1748.  Fry 
them  of  a  fine  colour,  with  fresh 
dripping.  Serve  with  crimped  parsley 
and  plain  butter.  Time,  from  Jive  to 
eight  minutes, 

1752.  Trout  A-la-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well  ;  put  it 
into  a  stew-pan,  adding  half  Cham- 
pagne and  half  Moselle,  or  Rhenish, 
or  sherry  wine.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
an  onion,  a  few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme ; 
put  in  it  a  crust  of  French  bread  :  set 
it  on  a  quick  fire.  When  the  fish  is 
done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it, 
and  then  thicken  the  sauce  with  it ; 
add  flour  and  a  little  butter,  and  let 
it  boil  up.  See  that  the  sauce  is  of  a 
proper  thickness.  Lay  the  fiih  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 
Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon  and  fried 
bread. 

1753.  Perch,  Dace,  Romch,  and 

Gudgeon 

May  be  dressed  in  either  of  the  above 
modes. 

1754.  Perch,  Tench,  and  Carp. 

To  Boil. — Put  them  into  cold 
water,  boil  them  carefully,  and  serve 
with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch 
are  most  delicate  fish.  They  may  be 
also  stewed;  but  in  stewing  they  do 
not  preserve  so  good  a  flavour.  Titne, 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

To  Stew.— Scald  and  clean,  take 
care  of  the  roe,  &c.,  lay  the  fi^  in  a 
stew-pan,  with  a  rich  beef-gravy,  an 
onion,  eight  cloves,  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  black, 
add  port  wine  to  the  extent  of  a 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy 
(cider  may  do) ;  simmer  closely  covered. 
When  nearly  done,  add  two  anchovies 
chopped  fine,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and  some  fine  walnut 
ketchup,  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
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shake  it,  and  let  the  gravy  boil  a  few 
miftutes.  Serve  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread,  the  roe  fried,  and  a  good  deal 
of  horseradish  and  lemon. 

To  Bakk. — Clean  a  large  carp  ;  put 
in  a  stuffing  as  for  veal  (see  Force- 
meat) ;  sew  it  up,  brush  it  all  over 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  add  plenty  of 
crumbs ;  then  drop  on  the  lop  some 
oiled  butter  to  baste  it ;  place  the  carp 
in  a  deep  earthen  dish,  with  a  pint  of 
stock,  a  few  sliced  onions,  some  ^ay- 
leaves,  a  fagot  of  herbs  (such  as  basil, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  both  sorts  of 
marjoram),  half  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
and  six  anchovies ;  cover  over  the 
pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be 
done  before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  the 
liquor  from  it,  and  keep  the  fish  hot 
while  you  heat  up  the  liquor  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a  little 
cayenne,  and  a  spoonful  of  soy. 
Serve  ihe  flesh  on  the  dish,  garnish 
with  lemon,  parsley,  and  horseradish, 
and  put  the  gravy  into  the  sauce- 
tureen. 

1755.  Eels. 

To  Spitchcock.  —  Take  one  or 
two  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  three  inches  long, 
open  them  on  the  belly  side,  and 
clean  nicely ;  wipe  them  dry,  and 
then  wet  them  with  beaten  egg,  and 
strew  over  on  both  sides  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  very  little  sage, 
and  a  bit  of  mace  pounded  fine,  and 
mixed  with  the  seasoning;  rub  the 
gridiron  with  a  bit  of  suet,  and  broil 
the  fish  of  a  fine  colour.  Serve  with 
anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

To  Fry. —If  small,  should  be  curled 
round  and  fried,  being  first  dipped 
into  egg  and  crumbs  of  bread.  If 
large,  they  should  be  skinned  and  cut 
into  lengths,  after  which  they  are 
treated  like  the  small  ones. 

To  Boil. — ^The  small  ones  are  best. 
Do  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
with  a  good  deal  of  parsley,  which 
should  be  served  up  with  them  and 
the  liquor.  Serve  chopped  parsley 
and  butter  for  sauce.  Time  required^ 
from  ten  to  fifteen  n,  inutes. 


To  Collar.  —  Bone  a  large  eel, 
but  do  not  skin  it ;  mix  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  allspice,  and  a  clove  or  two, 
in  the  finest  powder,  and  rub  over  the 
whole  inside ;  roll  it  ti^ht,  and  bind 
with  a  coarse  tape ;  boil  in  salt  and 
water  till  done,  then  add  vinegar,  and 
when  cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle. 
Serve  it  either  whole  or  in  slices. 
Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a  little 
thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  savory, 
mixed  with  the  spices,  greatly  improve 
the  taste. 

To  Stew.- — Cut  them  in  short 
pieces  ;  fry  them  a  little,  then  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ;  just  cover 
with  gravy,  then  put  in  one  oijion 
stuck  with  eight  cloves,  some  nioce, 
lemon-peel,  and  a  little  horseradish*; 
when  half  done  add  a  handful  of 
parsley  cut  small,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  port  wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter. 

1756.  Lampreys. 

To  Stew.  —  Put  together  spice 
enough,  in  the  following  proportions, 
to  rub  in  every  part  of  the  fish  ;  one- 
fourth  of  mace,  three-fourths  of  cloves 
pounded,  as  much  pepper  as  the  two, 
and  nearly  as  much  salt  as  the  whole, 
adding  a  little  cayenne  ;  stew  down 
one  calfs  foot  (or  other  good  stock) 
as  stiff  as  possible,  taking  the  fat  from 
it  when  cold  ;  add  to  this  jelly  equal 
quantities  of  rough  cider,  walnut 
ketchup,  and  mushroom  ketchup, 
making  in  the  whole  sufficient  to 
cover  the  fish,  which  must  be  pinned 
up  round  to  the  size  of  the  earthen 
pot  intended  to  contain  it ;  keep  it  in 
the  stewpan  for  an  houi^*  letting  it 
stew  as  slowly  as  possible,  adding  to 
it  a  glass  of  port  wine  ten  minutes 
before  taking  it  up.  It  will  do  if 
the  above  are  put  into  an  earthen 
pot,  and  set  in  the  roaster  or  oven ; 
an  anchovy,  a  little  lemon-pickle, 
and  mushroom  essence  will  be  an 
improvement. 

To  Pot. — The  above  seasoning, 
without  the  gravy,  is  right  for  potting 
lampreys,  merely  letting  the  fish  stew 
for  an  hour  in  its  own  gravy,  then 
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putting   it    into    pots,   and    pouring 
melted  butter  over  it  when  cold. 

1757.  Lampems. 

To  Stew. —The  lamperns  should 
be  well  cleaned  in  salt  and  boiling 
water  with  a  whisk  ;  put  them  to  stew 
gently  in  a  small  quantity  of  good 
cider  for  about  half  an  hour,  tlien  add 
some  strong  gravy,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  spice  mixed  as  above  to 
make  the  dish  palatable ;  after  stew- 
ing till  they  are  tender,  add  some  port 
wine  and  a  little  walnut  ketchup,  with 
flour  to  thicken  the  gravy.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  horseradish. 

1758.  To  Bake  Pike  or  Bream. 

Scale  the  fish,  and  open  as  near  the 
throat  as  possible,  then  clean  and  stuff 
it  with  tlie  following :  grated  bread, 
herbs,  anchovies,  oysters,  suet,  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
four  yolks  of  eggs ;  mix  all  over  the 
fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  into  the 
fish,  and  sew  it  up ;  put  butter  over 
it  in  little  bits,  and  bake  it.  Serve 
sauce  of  gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy. 

1759.  Flounders. 

To  Fry. — Let  them  be  rubbed  with 
salt  inside  and  out,  and  lie  two  hours 
to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip 
them  into  egg ;  cover  with  crumbs, 
and  fry  them. 

Water  Souchet.  —  Stew  some 
parsley  leaves  and  roots,  thirty  pep- 
percorns, and  a  quart  of  water,  for 
half  ^an  hour ;  then  put  in  the 
flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves 
and  roots  of  parsley ;  simmer  all 
till  done  enough^  then  serve  in  a 
deep  disK  Slices  of  bread  and  butter 
are  to  be  sent  to  table,  to  eat  with 
the  souchet 

1760.  Salmon  and  Salmon  Trout. 
To  Boil.— Clean  it  carefully,  boil 
it  gently,  putting  it  in  cold  water,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as 
done.  Let  the  water  be  boiling  if  the 
fish  is  crimped  or  split  in  slices.  If 
underdone  it  is  very  unwholesome. 
Salmon  takes  nearly  as  long  as  meat, 
and  for  a  large  fish  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


per  pound  \viM  not  be  too  much  toallow. 
Serve  with  lobster  sauce,  or  with 
cream  sauce,  flavoured  with  a  very 
little  anchovy  and  soy.  Sliced  cucum- 
l>er  should  be  handed  round  with  it. 
If  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled  is  preserved,  and  the  salmon 
be  just  boiled  up  in  it  the  following 
day,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  first 
time. 

Boiled  Cutlets.— Cut  slices  of 
salmon  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Put  them  into  cold  water  with  a  little 
vinegar  and  salt  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  they  boil  they  are  dune. 

Fried  Cutlets. — Take  cutlets  as 
above,  remove  the  scales  ;  then  wrap 
in  white  paper  well  buttered,  and  fry 
in  hot  lard.    Remove  the  paper  before 


servmg. 


To  Broil. — Cut  slices  an  inch 
thick,  and  season  with  salt ;  lay  each 
slice  in  half  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
well  buttered,  twist  the  ends  of  the 
paper,  and  broil  the  slices  over  a  slow 
fire  six  or  eight  minutes.  Serve  with 
raw  pickles  and  anchovy  sauce. 

To  Pot. — Take  a  large  piece,  scale 
and  wipe,  but  do  not  wash  it ;  salt 
very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is 
melted  and  drained  from  it,  then 
.season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  and 
whole  pepper  ;  lay  in  a  few  bay  leaves, 
put  it  close  into  a  pan,  cover  it  over 
with  butter,  and  bake  it ;  when  well 
done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it 
into  the  pots  to  keep,  and  w^hen  cold 
cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

To  Curry. — Broil  slightly  as  above ; 
then  mix  half  an  ounce  of  curry- 
powder  to  each  pound  of  fish,  with  a 
good  gravy  or  stock ;  stew  gently  in 
this  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with 
rice  as  usual  (see  Curry,  under  Made- 
dishes). 

To  KiPPKR. — Cut  the  fish  open, 
take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the 
whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling 
it ;  let  it  hang  twenty-four  hours  to 
drain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  two- 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar ;  nib  these, 
when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon,  and 
lay  it  on  a  large  dish  or  tray  two  days, 
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then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt, 
and  in  twenty- four  hours  more  it  will 
be  fit  to  dry  ;  wipe  it  well  after  drain- 
ing. Hang  it  either  in  a  wood  chim- 
ney or  in  a  dry  place,  keeping  it  open 
with  two  small  sticks.  Kippered 
salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and 
only  just  warmed  through,  with  egg 
sauce  and  mashed  potatoes  ;  or  it  inay 
be  boiled,  especially  the  part  next  the 
head. 

To  Pickle.— After  the  salmon  has 
been  boiled  as  usual,  let  it  drain  till 
quite  dry  on  a  fish-drainer  or  cloth ; 
then  put  it  into  some  of  the  following 
pickle  :  —Take  of  the  water  in  which 
the  fish  was  boiled  and  vinegar  equal 
quantities,  to  which  add  a  few  pepper- 
corns, a  little  mace,  and  a  very  little 
allspice  ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
let  it  stand  till  cool.  The  spice  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  taste  ;  in 
twelve  hours  it  is  fit  to  be  used  ;  but 
it  will  keep  for  weeks  in  cool  weather, 
or  in  the  summer  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ice  occasionally. 

To  Collar. — Split  such  a  part  of 
the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and 
having  mixed  salt,  white  pepper, 
pounded  mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
in  quantity  to  season  it  very  high,  rub 
it  inside  and  out  well.  Then  roll  it 
tight  and  tie  it  up  with  broad  tape, 
put  as  much  water  and  one-third 
vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay- 
leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper. 
Cover  close,  and  simmer  till  done 
enough.  Drain  and  boil  the  liquor 
quickly,  and  put  on  when  cold.  Serve 
with  fennel.  It  is  an  el^;ant  dish, 
and  extremely  palatable. 

1761.  Turbot,  Brill,  or  Plaice. 

To  BoiL.--The  turbot-kettle  must 
be  of  a  proper  size,  and  in  the  nicest 
order.  Do  not  skin  the  fish,  as  I  have 
known  done  by  an  ignorant  cook. 
Set  it  in  cold  water  sufficient  to  cover  it 
completely,  throw  a  handful  of  salt  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon — ^unless  the  fish 
is  very  large,  when  more  must  be  used 
in  proportion— into  it,  and  let  it  gradu- 
ally boil;  be  careful  tliat  no  blacks 
fall ',  but  skim  it  well,   and  thereby 


preserve  the  beauty  of  the  colour. 
Sprinkle  the  belly,  or  white  side,  with 
the  roe  of  the  lobster,  and  turn  that 
side  up.  Serve  it  garnished  with  a 
complete  fringe  of  curled  parsley, 
lemon,  and  horseradish.  Cream  sauce 
with  lobster  or  shrimps  in  it  should  be 
served  with  the  fish.  Time,  about 
two  minutes  per  pound. 

To  Fry. — Sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
keep  twenty-four  hours ;  then  \vash 
and  wipe  it  dry,  wet  over  with  ^gg, 
and  cover  with  crumbs  of  bread  ;  make 
some  lard,  or  fine  dripping,  and  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  boiling  hot ; 
lay  the  fish  in,  and  fry  it  a  fine 
colour,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  serve 
with  parsley  round,  and  anchovy  sauce. 
This  mode  is  particularly  adapted  for 
plaice. 

1762.  Soles 

Are  skinned,  and  may  be  boiled  in  the 
same  way  as  turbot.  They  are  served 
with  plain  butter  or  cream  sauce. 
Time,  about  Jive  or  six  minutes  per 
fish. 

To  Fry. — Skin  them,  and  dry  care- 
fully with  a  cloth  ;  then  dip  in  egg  and 
breadcrumb,  and  fry  as  directed  in 
par.  1748. 

As  Cutlets.— Take  two  or  three 
soles,  separate  the  flesh  from  the  back- 
bone, and  take  off  the  heads,  fins,  and 
tails.  Sprinkle  the  inside  with  salt, 
roll  them  up  tight  from  the  tail  end  up- 
wards, and  fasten  with  small  skewers. 
If  large  or  of  middling  size,  put  half  a 
fish  in  each  roll— small  do  not  answer. 
Dip  them  into  yolks  of  e^;s,  and  cover 
with  crumbs,  and  fry  them  a  beautiful 
colour  in  lard. 

1763.  Soles  aux  fines  Herbes. 

Put  a  spoonful  of  chopped  eschalots 
in  a  saute  pan  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  one  ounce  of  butter.  Place  the 
sole  upon  it,  pour  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
melted  butter  or  four  spoonsful  of  brown 
gravy  or  water,  upon  which  sprinkle 
some  chopped  parsley ;  place  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  kAlf  an  hour,  take 
the  sole  out  of  the  pan,  dress  upon  a 
dish  without  a  napkin,  reduce  the 
j  sauce  that  is  in  the  pan  over  a  sharp 
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fire,  add  a  little  Harvey  sauce  and 
essence  of  anchovy;  pour  over  the  sole 
and  serve. 

1764.  Cod-fish. 

To  Boil. — Some  people  boil  the 
cod  whole  ;  but  a  large  head  and 
shoulders  contain  all  the  parts  that  it 
is  proper  to  dress,  the  thinner  parts 
being  overdone  and  tasteless  before  the 
thick  are  ready.  As  the  whole  fish 
may  be  purchased  at  times  more  reason- 
ably, the  lower  half  may  be  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  hung  up,  when  it  will 
be  in  high  perfection  in  one  or  two 
days.  Or,  it  may  be  made  more  salt, 
and  served  with  egg  sauce,  potatoes, 
and  parsnips,  as  salt-fish.  Cod,  when 
small,  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled 
quite  fresh,  it  is  watery ;  but  eats  ex- 
cellently, if  salted  and  hung  up  for  a 
day  to  give  it  firmness,  then  stuffed 
and  broiled.  Boiled  cod's  head  and 
shoulders  will  be  firmer,  and  have  a 
l>etter  flavour,  if  a  little  salt  is  rubbed 
down  the  bone,  and  along  the  thick 
part,  even  if  it  is  to  lie  eaten  the  same 
day.  Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire 
in  cold  water  which  will  completely 
cover  it ;  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into 
this  with  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck  of 
black  or  scum.  Garnish  with  a  large 
quantity  of  double  parsley,  lemon, 
horseradish,  and  the  milt,  roe,  and  liver, 
and  fried  smelts,  if  approved.  If  with 
smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water  hangs 
about  the  fish,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
smelts  will  be  taken  off,  as  well  as 
their  flavour.  Serve  with  plenty  of 
oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  anchovy 
and  butter.  Time^  about  thru  minutes 
per  potttui. 

Crimped  Cod,  or  Slices  of  Cod, 
must  be  put  into  lx>iling  water,  and, 
after  a  space  of  three  minutes,  dash  in 
cold  water  to  lower  the  temperature  ; 
then  finish  as  above. 

To  Fry  or  Broil  slices  of  cod-lish, 
proceed  as  directed  in  the  general  re- 
marks at  par.  1748. 

Curry  of  Cod  should  be  made  of 
sliced  cod,  that  has  either  been  crimped 
or  sprinkled  for  a  day  with  salt  to 


make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a  fine  brown 
with  onion ;  and  stew  it  with  a  good 
white  gravy,  a  little  curry  powder,  a 
bit  of  butter  and  flour,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and  add 
cayenne,  if  the  pow()er  is  not  hot 
enough. 

1765.  Salt  Cod. 

To  Dress. — Soak  and  clean  the 
piece  to  be  dressed,  then  lay  it  all 
night  in  water,  with  a  glass  of  vinegar. 
Boil  it  enough,  then  break  it  into 
flakes  on  the  dish  ;  pour  over  it  pars- 
nips boiled,  beaten  into  a  mortar,  and 
then  boiled  up  with  cream  and  a  iaige 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  with  a  \sA  of 
flour.  It  may  be  scr\'ed  as  above  with 
egg  sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and 
the  latter  sent  up  whole.  0-,  the  fish 
may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without 
flaking,  and  sauces  as  above.  Timty 
the  same  as  for  fresh  cod. 

Salt  Fish  which  is  too  strong  to 
be  eaten  dressed  in  this  way,  will  be 
much  improved  by  boiling  it,  and  then 
mashing  it'  up  with  potatoes  in  equal 
quantities,  and  browning  before  the 
fire  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

1766.  Cod  Sounds. 

Boiled.  —  Soak  them  in  warm 
water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and 
clean  ;  and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil 
them  in  milk  and  water ;  when  tender 
serve  them  in  a  napkin  with  egg 
sauce.  The  salt  must  not  be  much 
soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

To  Look  like  Small  Chickens. 
— Wash  three  large  sounds  nicely,  and 
boil  in  milk  and  water,  but  not  too 
tender  ;  when  cold,  put  a  forcemeat  of 
chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a 
bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  spread  it  over 
the  sounds,  and  roll  up  each  in  the 
form  of  a  chicken,  skewering  it ;  then 
lard  them  as  you  would  chickens,  dust 
a  little  flour  over,  and  roast  them  in  a 
tin  oven  slowly.  When  done  enough, 
pour  over  them  a  fine  oyster  sauce. 
Serve  for  side  or  comer  dish. 

To  Broil. — Scald  in  hot  water,  rub 
well  with  salt,  pull  off  the  dirty  skin, 
and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender ; 
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take  them  out,  flour,  and  broil.  While 
this  is  being  done,  season  a  little  brown 
gravy  with  pepper,  salt,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  soy,  and  a  little  mustard  ;  give  it  a 
boil  with  a  bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and 
pour  it  over  the  sounds.  * 

En  Ragout. — Prepare  as  above  ; 
then  stew  them  in  white  gravy, 
seasoned,  cream,  butter,  and  a  little 
bit  of  flour  added  before  you  serve, 
gently  boiling  up.  A  bit  of  lemon 
peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pinch  of 
pounded  mace  should  give  the  flavour. 

1767.  Haddocks  and  Whiting. 

To  Boil.— Treat  like  cod  fish,  the 
allowance  for  time  being  very  nearly  the 
same,  unless  very  small,  when  it  may 
be  reduced  one  third. 

To  Fry  Whitings.— Skin  and 
clean,  then  cut  off  the  fins ;  and 
skewer  the  tail  to  the  mouth.  Dip 
them  in  egg  and  breadcrumbs.  Fry 
in  hot  lard,  and  serve  with  shrimp 
sauce. 

To  Dry. — Choose  them  of  two  or 
three  pounds  weight  ;  take  out  the 
gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove 
the  blood  from  the  backbone  ;  wipe 
them  dry,  and  put  some  salt  into  the 
bodies  and  eyes ;  lay  them  on  a  board 
for  a  night,  then  hang  them  up  in  a 
dry  place,  and  after  three  or  four  days 
they  will  be  fit  to  dress ;  skin  and  rub 
them  with  egg,  and  strew  cnmibs  over 
them  ;  lay  them  before  the  fire,  and 
baste  with  butter  until  brown  enough. 
Serve  with  egg  sauce.  Whitings,  if 
large,  are  excellent  in  this  way ;  and  it 
will  prove  an  accommodation  in  the 
country  where  there  is  no  regular  sup- 
ply of  fish. 

176S.  Skate,    Thomback,   and 

Maids 

(All  usually  sold  as  skate),  should  be 
hung  one  day  at  least  before  dressing. 
After  being  well  soaked  in  salt  and 
water  they  may  be  boiled  in  slices 
(called  crimped),  or  fried  in  crumbs 
with  egg,  or  in  butter. 

1769.  MackereL 
Boil  till  the  tail  splits,  and  serve 
with  butter  and  fennel  or  gooseberry 


sauce.  The  time  is  usually  about  ten, 
fifteen^  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
size. 

To  Broil  them,  split  them  and 
sprinkle  with  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  ; 
or  stuff  with  the  same,  crumbs,  and 
chopped  fennel. 

Collared,  as  eel  (par.  1755). 

Potted. — Clean,  season,  and  bake 
them  in  a  pan  with  mixed  spice,  bay- 
leaves,  and  some  butter ;  when  cold 
lay  them  in  a  potting-pot,  and  cover 
with  butter. 

1770.   Pickled  Mackerel. 

Boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the 
liquor  with  a  few  pepper-corns,  bay- 
leaves,  and  a  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  vinegar ;  when  cold,  pour  it  over 
them. 

Another  Method  of  Pickling. 

Clean  and  divide  them,  then  cut 
each  side  into  three,  or,  leaving  them 
undivided,  cut  each  fish  into  five  or 
six  pieces ;  to  six  large  mackerel  take 
nearly  an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nut- 
megs, a  little  mace,  four  cloves,  and 
a  handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest  pow- 
der; mix,  and  making  holes  in  each 
bit  of  fish,  thnist  the  seasoning  into 
them,  and  rub  each  piece  with  some  of 
it ;  then  fry  them  in  brown  oil ;  let 
them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vine- 
gar ;  if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on  the 
top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  pre- 
served for  months. 

1 771.  Red  Mullet. 

Remove  the  gills  and  fins,  then 
draw  out  through  the  throat  the  single 
small  gut,  without  injuring  the  liver, 
&c.,  fold  them  in  buttered  white  paper^ 
without  any  seasoning.  Broil  over  a 
slow  fire  to  warm  them  through,  and 
to  colour  Ix^th  sides  without  burning  the 
paper.    When  done,  serve  on  a  napkin. 

1772.  To  Dress  Pipers. 

Boil  or  bake  them  with  a  pudding, 
well  seasoned,  like  pike.  If  baked, 
put  a  large  cup  of  rich  broth  into  the 
dish,  and  when  done,  take  that,  some 
essence  of  anchovy,  and  a   squeeze 
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of  lemon,  and  boil  them  ap  togetlier 
for  sauce. 

1773.  To  Fiy  Smelts. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more 
than  is  necessary  to  clean  them  ;  dry 
them  in  a  cloth,  then  lightly  flour 
them,  but  shake  it  off ;  dip  them  into 
plenty  of  eg^,  then  into  bread-crumbs 
grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
good  pan  of  boiling  lard ;  continue 
gently  boiling,  and  a  few  minutes  will 
make  them  a  bright  yellow-brown  ; 
take  care  not  to  take  off  the  light 
roughness  of  the  crumbs,  or  their 
beauty  will  be  lost,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose use  the  wire  fiame  (see  par.  1722). 

1774.  Herrings  and  Sprats. 

To  Fry.- Do  them  of  a  light 
brown,  with  onions  sliced,  and  serve 
them  very  hot. 

To  Broil. — Flour  them  first,  and 
do  of  a  good  colour ;  plain  butter  for 
sauce. 

To  Pot. — Do  them  as  for  maekerel 
(which  see,  par.  1769). 

To  Bake. — Wash  and  drain  with- 
out wiping  them ;  season  with  allspice 
in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a  few  old 
cloves.  Lay  them  in  a  pan  with 
plenty  of  black  pepper,  an  onion,  and 
a  few  bay-leaves  ;  add  half  vinegar  and 
half  small  beer,  enough  to  cover  them. 
Tie  paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven.  If  approved,  throw 
saltpetre  over  them  the  night  before, 
to  make  them  look  red.  Gut  through 
the  vent,  but  do  not  open  them. 

To  Cure  as  Bloaters. — Clean 
and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a  little  salt- 
petre one  night ;  then  hang  them  on  a 
^tick,  through  the  eyes,  in  a  row  ; 
have  ready  an  old  cask,  in  which  put 
some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  heater  red-hot ;  fix  the  stick  over  the 
smoke,  and  let  them  remain  twenty- 
four  hours. 

To  Dress  Bloaters. — Cut  them 
open,  and  cook  them  before  the  fire 
in  a  Dutch  oven,  with  butter  well 
rubbed  in  to  keep  them  moist. 

To  Dress  Red  Herrings.  — 
Choose  those  that  are  large  and  moist, 
cut  them  open,   pour  some    boiling 


small-beer  over  them,  and  let  them 
soak  half  an  hour  ;  drain  them  di>', 
and  make  them  just  hot  through  before 
the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter 
over  them  and  serve.  Egg-sauce,  or 
butter  eggs  and  mashed  potatoes, 
should  be  sent  up  with  them. 

1775.  Whitebait. 

To  Fry. — Drain  on  a  sieve,  and 

then  drop  lightly  on  a  cloth  thickly 
covered  with  fine  flour,  taking  care  to 
roll  each  little  fish  in  the  flour  very 
gently  with  the  open  fingers,  and  so  as 
to  avoid  making  it  into  a  paste.  Put 
them  quickly  into  a  wire  frying-basket 
(see  par.  1722),  and  dip  this  Into  very 
hot  boiling  lard,  where  it  must  be  held 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  fish  being  done 
as  soon  as  they  are  crisp,  but  still  white. 
Serve  while  very  hot  on  a  napkin  gar- 
nished with  parsley.  Cayenne,  grated 
lemon,  and  brown  bread  and  butter  are 
eaten  with  it. 

Devil. — Fry  as  above,  then  sprinkle 
with  ground  black  pepper  and  a  little 
salt.  Fry  a  second  time,  and  then 
after  taking  them  out  of  the  lard 
sprinkle  with  cayenne  pepper. 

1776.  Kedgeree. 

A  breakfast  cup  of  rice,  boiled  and 
strained ;  four  eggs,  hard  boiled ;  a 
large  haddock  boiled,  or  any  cold 
fish  J  put  a  large  piece  of  butter  in  a 
stew  pan,  mince  all  together,  season 
well,  and  serve  very  hot. 

1777.  Fish  Cakes  or  Balls  Fried. 

Mash  a  few  potatoes  in  butter  or 
cream  ;  then  take  double  the  quantity 
of  any  dressed  fish,  after  clearing  off  all 
bones  and  skin.  Mix  it  well  with  the 
potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  mace,  if  approved,  and  tnake  it 
into  cakes  or  round  balls,  or  put  in 
scallop-shells.  Fry  them  a  light  brown, 
and  serve  in  a  napkin  ;  or,  if  in  scal- 
lops, brown  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

1778.  To    Warm    up    Fish    the 

Second  Day. 

Salmon  may  be  put  into  its  own  boil* 
ing  water,  and  just  heated  through ; 
if  preferred,  bread  crumbs  can  be  sub- 
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stituted  for  the  potatoes,  but  then  an 
egg  must  be  used.  Turbot,  brill,  and 
codfish  are  best  picked  from  the  bones, 
and  warmed  up  with  cream  or  white 
sauce  ;  then  mash  some  potatoes,  and 
form  a  wall  round  a  dish  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  egged  and  browned),  in 
which  the  fish  is  to  be  placed  and 
served. 

1779.  Lobsters,  Crayfish,  Prawns, 
and  Shrimps. 

To  Boil. — Put  them  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water;  the  lobsters  must  not 
remain  any  longer  iiaaxi  fifteen  ortic*enty 
minutes  unless  very  lai^ge  indeed. 
From  the  sheik  and  small  ^laws 
bruised  will  be  extracted  a  juice  that 
will  much  improve  the  sauce.  When 
cold,  split  the  tail  down  the  middle, 
and  crack  the  claws,  for  which  pur- 
pose, nothing  serves  so  well  as  the 
chink  at  the  hinge  of  a  back-kitchen 
door.  Place  the  body  in  the  middle, 
half  a  tail  on  each  side,  and  the  large 
claws  top  and  bottom. 

To  Roast.— After  boiling  the  lob- 
ster, take  it  out  of  the  shell,  and  while 
hot,  rub  it  with  butter,  and  lay  it  before 
the  fire.  Continue  basting  it  with 
butter  till  it  has  a  fine  froth ;  then 
serve. 

To  Stew.— Pick  the  lobster,  put 
the  berries  into  a  pan  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  rub  them  down  with  a  bit  of  butter, 
two  spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one 
of  soy  or  walnut  ketchup,  a  little  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  a  spoonful  of  port ; 
stew  the  lobster,  cut  into  bits,  with  the 
gravy  as  above. 

To  PoT.— Half  boil  them,  pick  out 
the  meat,  cut  into  bits,  season  with 
mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg  and  salt, 
press  close  into  a  pot  and  cover  with 
butter,  bake  half  an  hour ;  put  the 
spawn  in.  When  cold  take  the  lobster 
out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a 
little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other 
butter  in  a  mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn  ;  then  mix  that  coloured  butter 
with  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  pots,  and  strain  it  Cayenne 
may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Curry  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns. 
— Take  them  from   the   shells,  and 


lay  in  a  pan,  with  a  small  piece  of 
mace,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  ot 
veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream ;  rub 
smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
curry-powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  an  otmce  of  butter  ;  simmer  an 
hour:  squeeze  half  a  lemon  in,  and 
add  salt. 

To  Pot  Prawns  and  Shrimps.— 
They  should  be  selected  as  large  as 
possible.  When  boiled  take  them  out 
of  the  skins,  and  season  them  with 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  a  very  little 
mace  and  cloves.  Press  them  Into  a 
pot,  set  it  in  the  oven  ten  minutes,  and 
when  cold  cover  theth  with  a  layer  of 
clarified  butter. 

Lobster  Cutlets. — Prepare  and 
beat  to  a  paste  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  the  flesh  of  a 
couple  of  fine  lobsters,  add  to  it 
when  partially  beaten  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  fresh  butter,  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  about  two-thirds  of  one 
of  mixed  mace  and  cayenne,  with  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  the  inside  coral, 
the  whole  of  which  latter  should 
be  nibbed  with  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  hair  sieve  to  be  ready  for 
use.  When  all  the  ingredients  are 
well  blended,  and  beaten  to  the  finest 
and  smoothest  paste,  the  mixture 
should  be  tasted,  and  the  seasoning 
heightened  if  needful,  but  it  should  not 
be  over-spiced.  Mould  the  paste  into 
the  form  of  small  cutlets,  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  insert  at  the 
end  of  each  a  short  piece  of  the 
smallest  claws,  strew  the  coral  lightly 
over  them  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  crumbled  with  it, 
arrange  them  round  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  table  ;  place 
them  in  a  very  gentle  oven  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes  only,  to  heat  them 
through,  or  warm  them  in  an 
American  or  Dutch  oven  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  that  the  brilliant 
colour  of  the  coral  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Lobster  or  Oyster  Toast. — 
Take  the  meat  from  a  boiled  lobster, 
mince  it ;  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
little  cream,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  it  for  a  short  time.    Then  serve 
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on  hot  buttered  toast. — OYSTERS  can 
be  dressed  the  same  way. 

1780.  Crabs. 

To  Boil. — Proceed  as  for  lobsters. 

To  Dress  Hot. — Aiter  picking 
the  meat  out  of  the  shell,  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Then  w^ash  the  shell 
clean,  and  after  making  the  white 
meat  hot  in  a  saucepan,  lay  it  in  the 
shell  with  the  soft  part  at  top  ;  strew 
crumbs  of  bread  and  brown  it  over. 

To  Dress  Cold.— Empty  the 
shells  as  well  as  the  body,  and  mix  the 
contents  of  the  latter  and  the  flesh 
with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a  little 
white  pepper  and  cayenne ;  then  put 
the  mixture  in  the  large  shell,  and 
serve  ;  very  little  oil  is  necessary,  and 
by  some  people  it  is  altogether  dis- 
liked. 

1 78 1.  Oysters.  . 

To  Feed.— Put  them  into  water, 
and  wash  them  with  a  birch-besom 
till  quite  clean  ;  then  lay  them  round 
side  downwards  in  a  pan,  sprinkle 
with  flour  or  oatmeal  and  salt,  and 
cover  with  water  ;  do  the  same  every 
day,  and  they  will  fatten.  The  water 
should  be  pretty  salt,  and  rather  more 
so  than  sea-water.  Bay  salt  is  the  best 
fur  the  purpose  when  it  is  at  hand. 

To  Boil. — Open  the  shells,  and 
clean  and  drain  them  into  boiling 
water ;  then  drop  the  oysters  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  gentlyy2>r  three  or  four  minutes. 
Serve  in  tJiii^  shells,  with  a  little  cold 
butter,  vinegar,  and  pepper. 

To  Stew.— Open  and  separate  the 
liquor  from  them,  then  wask  them 
from  the  grit  ;  strain  the  liquor,  and 
put  with  the  oysters  a  bit  of  mace  or 
lemon-peel,  and  a  few  white  pepper- 
corns. Simmer  them  very  gently^  and 
fuit  some  cream  and  a  little  flour  and 
butter.     Serve  with  sippets. 

To  Roast. — Place  the  oysters  un- 
opened between  the  bars  of  a  fire  in  a 
charcoal  stove.  Thty  require  about  six 
or  eight  minuted  time. 

To  Scallop.  —  Put  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 


and  a  bit  of  bntter,  into  scallop-shells 
or  saucers,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in 
a  Dutch  oven.  Cream  mixed  with  the 
bread  is  a  great  improvement 

To  Fry. — Make  a  batter  of  flour, 
milk,  and  eggs,  season  it  a  very  little 
with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  the  oysters 
into  it,  and  fry  them  a  fine  yellow- 
brown. 

Oyster  or  Lobster  Rissoles. — 
Beard  and  boil  tlie  oysters  as  for 
sauce.  Chop  very  fine ;  mix  the 
liquor  with  some  fiour  and  batter  over 
the  fire  to  the  consistency  of  melted 
butter.  Add  the  oysters,  and  let  all 
heat  through.  Season  with  cayenne. 
Let  them  stand  till  cold ;  make  them 
into  balls  with  egg  and  breadcrumb  ; 
and  fry  a  light  brown  in  good  lard  or 
oil. 

As  Loaves. — Open  the  oysters,  and 
save  the  liquor ;  wash  them  in  it ;  then 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  a 
little  of  it  into  a  small  saucepan  with 
a  bit  of  butter  and  flour,  white  pepper, 
a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a  little  cream. 
Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice;  put  them 
into  rolls  sold  for  the  purpose. 

As  Sausages. — Take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  chicken  or  veal,  three 
ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  one  ounce 
of  beef-suet,  thirty  oysters,  chopped, 
and  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  to  be 
seasoned  with  mace,  cayenne,  and 
black  pepper,  and  made  either  into 
balls  or  of  a  long  form,  and  fried. 
To  be  served  with  a  rich  brown  grav)-. 

As  Toast. — Pour  some  well-thick- 
ened and  flavoured  oyster  sauce  upon 
a  buttered  toast.  The  number  of 
oysters  is  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  score,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  comer-dish.  This  is  very  good 
for  a  top  or  bottom  dish  in  a  second 
course. 

To  Pickle. — Wash  four  dozen  of 
the  largest  oysters  you  can  get  in 
ijheir  own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry, 
strain  the  liquor  off,  adding  to  it  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  pepper,  two  blades 
of  mace,  a  table-spoonful  of  salt, 
unless  the  liquor  is  already  very  salt, 
three  of  white  wine,  and  four  of 
vinegar. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SOUP-MAKING,   SOUPS,  AND  BROTHS. 


Sect.  1 


—GENERAL  RE- 
MARKS. 

17S2.  Economy  of  Meat. 
Upon  the  management  of  this  de- 
portmunt  depends,  in  great  measure, 
the  degree  of  economy  or  waste  going 
on  in  any  establishiaent.  It  will 
always  happen,  and  especially  in  large 
families,  thai  there  are  refuse  bones 
and  pieces  of  meat,  which  are  left 
in  the  dish.  Every  scrap  of  these 
should  be  collected  together,  with  any 
odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds  of  animal 
food,  such  as  heads  and  necks  of 
poultry,  trimmings  of  meat,  &c.  If 
these  are  not  approved  of  for  the 
house,  they  will,  at  all  events,  alTord 
good  usefiii  soup  for  the  poor,  who 
will  many  of  them  be  gratelul  for  the 
broth  or  soup  produced  from  them. 
Besides  these,  the  boilings  of  all  meat 
should  be  saved,  and  the  strength  in- 
creased by  adding  bones,  scraps,  &c. 
The  liquor  from  sail-meat  is  loo  salt, 
and  part  only  must  be  mixed  with 
more  boilings  or  vater  to  form  the 
foundation    lor  all   sorts   of    soups. 

Gvies,  &c.  ;  the  liquid  thus  fiimished 
ng  on  this  account  called  by  the 

Sect,  a.— THE  UTENSILS. 

1783.  Their  Kinds. 
These  are— ist,   the  digester;  and, 

and,  the  ttatk-pat. 

1784.  The  Digester, 
Usually  named  after  its  inventor, 
Papin,  is  a  strong  iron  vessel  (see 
figure)  with  a  movable  handle,  by 
vmich  it  may  be  suspended  over  the 
fire.  In  the  centre ol^ the  lid  isa  metal 
valve,  which  shouldalways  be  attended 

't  might  otherwise  rust  in  its 
._j  !.^  jjj^  burstii^  of 


socket,  and  c 


the  pot.  A  little  grease  prevents  this, 
but  the  gjreatest  preventive  is  cleanli- 
ness. Besides  this  valve,  which  allows 
the  steam  to  escape  as  coon  as  it  rises 
with  suffideni  force  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  piece  of  metal,  there,  is 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  lid,  by 
which  it  is  very  securely  dosed.  It  is 
not  only  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
digester,  but,  by  a  twist,  it  is  hooked 
under  three  prnjecling  arms  (see figure), 
and  is  consequently  kept  down  closely, 
its  under  surface  heing  ground  to  cor- 
respond with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pot.  When,  therefore,  the  bones, 
&C.,  are  placed  in  the  digester  with 


water,  and  the  hd  adapted  to  it  pro- 
perly, the  heat  is  rais«l  considerably 
above  311  degrees,  because  the  pres- 
sure isgreaier  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  weight  of  the  valve. 
The  consequence  is,  that  bones  are 
compelled  lo  give  out  their  gelatine, 
and  are  left  almost  with  nothing  but 
their  lime.  This  is  the  most  economi- 
cal of  all  cooking  utensils,  and  is  the 


17S5.  The  Stock-pot 
Is  merely  a  common  saucepan,  with 
a  weU-fixed  Ud  (see  overlral).     It  b 
■  IL  K 
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intended  for  Ihe  slow  boiling  of  meat 
in  the  liquor  which  has  come  out  of 
(he  digester  from  the  bones.  Some 
neople  use  (he  digester  as  a  stock-pot, 
but  It  is  belter  to  put  the  bones  in  by 
themselves  with  any  pieces  of  gristle, 
as  much  more  gelatine  is  dissolved  by 
water  than  by  a  strong  soup  made 
from  meat ;  besides  which,  the  in- 
c^ased  temperature  in  the  digester  is 
unfavoaiabic  to  the  solution  of  the 
meat  At  all  events,  the  bones  should 
be  iirst  boiled,   and  tbe  meat  added 


afterwards  ;  bat  the  better  plan  is  to 
boil  the  bones  first,  «fld  extract  every- 
thing from  them  ;  then  pour  off  into 
the  stock-pot,  and  add  what  meat  or 
other  soil  bits  may  be  intended  to  be 
used,  stewing  them  for  some  hours  very 
slowly.  Most  soups  will  require  from 
four  to  six  hours  gentle  bailing,  and 
almost  all  should  be  prepared  the  day 
before  they  are  to  be  used,  by  which 
plan  iheji  may  be  allowed  to  become 
cold,  when  the  fat  collected  on  the 
top,  and  become  solid,  may  ea^uty  be 


Sect.  3.— SOUP-MAKING. 
1786.  Remarks, 

In  making  the  various  sorts  of  soups, 
three  kinds  of  gelatinous  solutior 
alluded  to — 1st,  boilings,  which  1 
the  water  in  which  meat  has 
boiled ;  and,  inrwn  slact,  which  is 
soup  made  from  beef,  and  cow-heels, 
or  knuckle  of  veal,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  any  boilings  ;  and  3rd, 
while  stotk,  which  is  made  from  veal, 
or  any  white  meat,  as  chickens,  turkey 
bwUngs,  &C. , — besides  these  are 


OTSonp, 
If  for 


17S7.  To   Make  Good  Stock. 

Put  whatever  bones  are  at  hand  in 
the  digester  (previously  breaking  them 
in  pieces) ;  boil  than  for  tkiaerfeur 
hours  at  lcas(,  (hen  pour  off  the  liquor 
into  the  stock-pol,  and  add  to  each 
gallon  the  meat  off  a  knuckle  of  veaJ, 
a  pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a  pound  <^ 
Ihe  lean  of  a  gammon  of  bacoi^  all 
sliced,  with  (wo  or  three  scraped 
carrots,  two  onions,  two  tumips,  two 
heads  of  celery  diced,  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  SUm  Ihe  meal  anile  ItnJa; 
hut  do  not  let  it  bum.  when  thus 
prepared  it  will  serve  either  for  $c 
or  orown  or  white  gravy. 
BROWN  cttAW,  put  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing  colourin{b   aiui   toil  a   fno 

1788.  To    Clear    Soup   Wiihotit 
Impovepsbing  it. 

I^ake  a  stock,  let  it  get  cold,  skim 
and  strain  it,  cut  very  small  t  lb.  of 
lean  beef  free  from  all  skin  and  fat, 
put  it  into  a  saucepan,  pour  the  stock 
upon  it,  and  put  it  at  a  distance  from 
the  Flic,  jiiil  to  timmrr  aioHl  an  hour, 
nal  la  boil ;  strain  it  through  a-flannel 
bag.  The  residue  will  do  to  go  into 
the  stock -pot  again. 
17S9.  Browning  for  Soups  and 
Gravies. 

Put  foar  ounces  of  lump  ttigar,  a 
gill  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
finest  butter  into  a  small  saucepan, 
and  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire.  Stir  it 
mil  A  a  wooden  spoon  till  of  a  br^hl 
bro-jm  ;  Ihen  add  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  port  wine  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions; boil,  skim,  and  when  cold  bottle 
and  cork  it  close.  Add  to  soup  or 
graVy  as  much  of  this  as  will  give  a 
proper  colour. 

Another. 
Put  fonr  ounces  of  pounded  toaf  sugar 
in(o  a  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of 
butter;  set  itoveraclear  tire  and  stir  it; 
when  it  is  frothy,  and  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solving, hold  it  higher  till  it  becomes  a 
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deep  brown,  pour  in  by  degrees  a  third 
"of  a  pint  of  port-wine,  add  a  little  lemon 
peel,  salt,  three  spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  a  little  mace,  six  cloves,  an 
onion,  and  some  allspice  ;  boil  all 
slowly  y&r  ten  minuUs,  skim  it,  pour  it 
into  a  basin,  and  when  cold  bottle  for 
use. 

1790.  To  Make  Stock  for  Brown 
or  White  Fish  Soups. 
Take  a  pound  of  skate,  four  or  five 
flounders,  and  two  pounds  of  eels ; 
clean  them  well,  ana  cut  them  into 
pieces ;  cover  them  wth  water,  and 
season  them  with  mace,  pepper,  salt, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  head  of 
celery,  two  parsley  roots  sliced,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Simmer  an 
hour  and  a  half^  closely  covered,  and 
then  strain  it  off  for  use.  If  for  brown 
soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in 
butter,  and  then  do  as  above.  It 
will  not  keep  more  than  two  or 
three  days. 

1791.  Glaze 

Is  a  boiled-down  animal  jelly,  made 
from  stock  as  above ;  but  avoiding  the 
use  of  salt,  as  when  boiled  down 
sufficiently  it  would  be  too  strong  of 
that  saline  material.  It  only  requires 
care  not  to  bum  it,  and  should  be  pro- 
perly strained.  A  quart  of  stock  will 
only  make  about  a  spoonful  of  glaze ; 
and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
gelatine,  the  portable  soups  sold  in  the 
shops  answer  all  the  purpose,  at  much 
less  trouble  and  cost;  indeed  glaze 
itself  may  be  bought  there  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  made  at  home. 

1792.  To  Clarify  Stock, 

Which  process  is  now  often  wanted,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  use  it  clear  in  mock- 
turtle  and  many  other  soups,  which 
were  formerly  thickened,  the  following 
method  must  be  adopted : — Put  the 
stock  over  a  good  fire,  and  when  boil- 
ing add  the  white  of  one  egg  to  each 
quart  of  stock,  proceeding  as  follows : 
beat  the  ^gs  np  well  in  a  little  water, 
then  add  a  little  hot  stock,  beat  to 
a  froth,  and  pour  graduailly  into 
the   pot,  when  the  whole  is  to  be 


whisked.  Boil  up,  and  immediately 
remove  and  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  cloth. 

1793.  Mutton  Broth  with  the 

Meat  in. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  chops, 
taking  off  every  bit  of  fat ;  four  hours 
before  mnner,  put  it  in  the  stewpan, 
and  pour  it  nearly  full  of  boiling 
water ;  cut  in  slices  four  carrots  and 
six  small  turnips,  and  put  in  the  pan 
at  the  same  time  \  let  it  simmer  and 
boil  till  dinner-time;  flavour  with  salt, 
and  skim  off  the  fat.  Some  people 
add  an  ounce  or  two  of  rice  with  the 
vegetables. 

1794.  To   Make  Mutton  or  Veal 

Broth. 

Take  one  pound  of  meat,  free  from 
the  bone,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a 
quart  of  water ;  when  it  boils  skim  it 
as  clear  as  possible,  then  add  a  little 
more  cold  water,  wliich  will  make  the 
scum  rise  afresh  ;  then  take  it  off,  and 
season  with  parsley-root  about  the  size 
of  two  fingers,  a  small  carrot,  an  onion 
or  two,  a  blade  of  mace  (and  about 
two  ounces  of  clean  bacon  if  you  like 
this  addition) ;  boil  it  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  the  least,  till  the  meat  is  tender, 
then  strain  it.  It  may  be  made  with 
mutton,  beef,  or  veal,  or  the  three 
combined. 

1795.  To  Make  Gravy  Soup. 

Fry  three  or  four  pounds  of  meat, 
then  fry  half  a  dozen  carrots  and 
turnips,  after  which  fry  three  or  four 
onions,  taking  care  not  to  let  them 
bum  ;  stew  all  together  with  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a 
stick  of  celery ;  strain  it ;  when  cold 
skim  off  the  fat,  and  boil  it  up  again 
with  the  white  of  three  or  four  eggs  to 
clear  it ;  strain  it  through  a  cloth ;  it 
is  then  fit  for  use.  Add  some  vermi- 
celli, or  macaroni  made  in  small  shapes 
for  the  purpose,  or  the  piped  macaroni 
cut  in  short  lengths.  (It  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  to  add,  instead  of  the 
above,  some  pieces  of  carrot  cut  long 
and  thin,  or  in  their  season  a  few 
heads  of  asparagus  cut  in  short  lengths 
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and  made  tender,  but  not  to  break, 
which  make  U  like  Julienne  soup. ) 

1796.  Meat  Soup  for  Family  Use 
or  for  Village  Distribution. 
To  make  120  quarts,  use  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  beef,  half  a  bushel 
of  turnips,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
carrots,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  onions, 
one  peck  of  peas  (or  instead  of  peas, 
three  pounds  of  rice),  one  large  spoon- 
ful of  bruised  celery-seed,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  peck  of  flour,  or  rather  more ; 
one  ounce  and  a  quarter. of  pepper, 
and  the  third  of  a  peck  of  salt.  The 
bones  should  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
separately  boiled  in  a  digester,  in  half 
the  water,  and  the  liquor  added  to  the 
remainder  in  which  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  boiled. 

1797.  Veal  Broth. 

Stew  a  small  knuckle  in  about  three 
quarts  of  water,  with  two  ounces  of 
well-washed  rice,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  the  same  quantity  of  sago,  a 
little  salt,  and  a  blade  of  mace,  till 
the  liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 

1798.  Ox-tail  Soup. 
Make  a  good  stock  of  veal  and  beef, 

then  take  either  one  or  two  ox -tails 
and  stew  them  in  the  stock.  When 
quite  done  take  out  the  tails  and 
divide  them  at  each  joint.  Flavour 
the  soup  with  pepper  and  salt ;  clear 
it  (see  par.  1 792)  and  put  in  the  tails ; 
just  boil  it  all  up  together  and  serve. 
If  preferred  thick,  make  a  thin  paste 
of  equal  parts  of  arrowroot  and  fine 
wheaten  flour,  and  stir  in  till  the  soup 
thickens. 

1799.  Ox-cheek  Soup 
Is   merely  the  stewed  ox-cheek  (see 
par.   1703),  with  the  soup  somewhat 
reduced,  and  if  approved  of,  thickened 
like  the  ox-tail  soup. 

1800.  The  Celebrated  French 
Pot-au-Feu, 
According  to  the  recognised  authority 
of  M.  Soyer,  consists  of  six  pounds  of 
beef,  four  quarts  of  water  set  near  the 
fire  and  skimmed  ;  when  nearly  boil- 


ing, add  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  salt, 
half  a  pound  of  liver,  two  carrots,  four 
turnips,  eight  young  or  two  old  leeks, 
one  head  of  celery,  two  onions  (one  of 
them  burnt),  with  a  dove  in  each,  and 
a  piece  of  parsnip.  Skim  again,  and 
simmer  four  or  five  hours,  adding  a 
little  cold  water  now  and  then ;  take 
off  part  of  the  fat,  put  slices  of  bread 
into  the  tureen,  lay  half  the  vegetables 
over,  and  half  the  broth,  and  serve  the 
meat  [bouilli)  separately  with  the  other 
half  of  the  v^etables. 

1 801.  French  Soup 
{Very  good  and  cheap).  A  sheep's 
head  and  pluck  boiled  gently  in  a 
gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  a  small  teacupful  of  pearl- 
barley,  six  large  onions,  one  turnip, 
one  carrot,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  few  cloves  and  peppercoms. 
Add  a  little  mushroom  ketcbup,  and 
thicken  with  some  flour  rolled  in  a 
lump  of  butter.  It  is  better  to  boil  it 
the  day  before  it  is  wanted.  Cut  the 
meat  off  the  head  in  slices  as  for 
hashed  calfs  head  (taking  it  out  for 
this  purpose  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
tender),  and  then  into  small  squares, 
which  must  be  put  into  the  soup  again 
when  it  is  warmed  up  for  use.  Finish 
it  up  with  forcemeat  and  little  egg- 
balls,  and  a  teacupfiil  of  white  wine, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  liUlc 
sugar,  makes  it  nearly  equal  to  mock- 
turtle. 

1802.  Mulligatawny  Soup. 
Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  five  pounds 
weight,  put  it  on  with  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  IVhen  it  is  about  half  done 
take  it  off,  cut  the  meat  in  slices,  put 
it  in  a  cool  place  till  the  next  day,  then 
take  the  fat  off  and  fry  the  veal  in  a 
little  butter,  and  put  it  in  the 'soup 
with  four  dessert-spoonfiils  of  curry- 
powder,  a  little  salt,  and  four  onions 
sliced  and  fried  in  butter.  Let  all 
simmer  together ^r  two  hours;  if  too 
thin,  thicken  in  with  flour  and  butter. 
Serve  it  up  with  rice  in  another  dish. 

Another. 
Take  four  pounds  of  beef,  one  and 
a  half  of  scrag  of  mutton,    two    of 
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bam,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal ;  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  in  a  gallon 
of  water;  reduce  to  two  quarts; 
add  two  onions,  four  turnips,  and 
plenty  of  carrots.  Strain  it  off,  let  it 
cool,  take  off  the  fat,  and  warm  it  up 
with  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery,  and 
rub  it  through  a  sieve  ;  put  it  back  in 
the  saucepan,  and  add  walnut  or 
mushroom  ketchup,  a  table-spoonful 
of  curry-powder,  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Prepare  rice  as  for  curry  to  hand  round 
with  it 

1803.  Turtle  Soup  (of  dried 

Turtle). 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried 
turtle  (see  par.  712) ;  soak  it  in  cold 
water  for  three  days^  then  stew  it  in 
three  quarts  of  strong  veal  stock  for 
six  hours.  Take  it  out,  put  the  stock 
to  cool^  when  cold  take  off  all  the  fat; 
fry  one  small  onion  in  butter.  Boil 
about  tefi  minutes  and  strain.  Cut  the 
turtle  up,  not  too  small ;  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Frescati's  sauce  and  a  wine- 
glass of  sherry.  Salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste.  Simmer  all  togethery&r  a  short 
time  and  serve  with  lemon.  This 
quantity  is  enuugti  for  twelve  persons, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  soup. 

1804.  Mock-Turtle  Soup. 

Half  a  calfs  head  with  the  skin  on, 
take  out  the  brains,  and  put  as  much 
water  as  you  wish  to  make  soup,  with 
sweet  herbs,  parsley,  a  few  onions,  and 
some  lemon  peel.  Stero  it  gently  until 
the  meat  is  tender;  then  take  it  out  and 
let  it  get  cold  ;  thicken  the  soup  with 
a  little  flour  and  butter,  and  strain 
it  through  a  sieve.  Add  sherrv,  a 
little  walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup, 
pounded  mace,  and  Cayenne.  Take 
the  brains  and  beat  them  up  with  a 
little  flour  and  two  eggs  into  a  light 
batter,  adding  pepper  and  salt,  and 
some  parsley  chopped  very  fine  ;  then 
take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  beat 
them  up ;  make  them  into  as  many 

gortions  as  you  please,  tying  each  in  a 
it  of  muslin,  and  boil  them  in  little 
round  balls ;  the  batter  made  with  the 
brains  is  to  be  fried  into  cakes  a  light 


brown.  When  the  head  is  cold  it 
must  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  laid 
in  the  gravy,  the  cakes  and  eggs,  with 
some  forcemeat  ballsy  to  be  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  soup  just  before  it  is  sent  to 
table.  Every  particle  of  fat  must  be 
removed  from  the  surface  before 
warming  the  soup  for  the  taole. 

Another  Receipt. 

Cut  one  neat's  foct  and  two  calfs 
feet  in  thin  slices;  if  yoa  like  ox 
palates,  six  will  do,  and  in  that 
case  only  one  calfs  foot  will  be  re- 
quired. Boil  these  tilt  tender  enough 
for  a  fricassee.  Put  them  into  a  full 
quart  of  good  mutton-gravy,  entirely 
free  from  fat ;  cover  it  down  close,  and 
let  it  stew  gently  rather  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  fol- 
lowing :  one  large  onion,  one  dozen  of 
bearded  oysters  and  their  liquor,  and 
some  lemon  peel,  a  large  bunch  of 
sweet-herbs,  a  good-sized  anchovy, 
some  salt,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne.  The 
onion,  oysters,  herbs,  anchovy,  and 
lemon  peel  must  be  chopped  very  fine, 
and  half  a  pint  of  Madeira  or  sherry 
wine  added  just  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
table ;  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  and 
put  in  egg  and  forcemeat-balls,  if  ap- 
proved of,  the  balls  being  well- 
seasoned.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  scrag  of  mutton  will  make 
the  gravy. 

1805.  Mock-Turtle  Soup  (Clear). 

Either  of  the  above  receipts  may  be 
made  clear  by  thickening  them  with 
arrowroot  instead  of  flour,  and  clarify- 
ing them  (see  par.  1792).  When  tins 
mode  is  preferred,  the  soup  is  served 
without  forcemeat  or  egg-balls. 

1806.  Hare  Soup. 

Partly  roast  a  hare,  cut  it  in  small 
pieces,  season  every  piece  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  into  a  jug  holding 
three  quarts  ;  fill  it  with  water ;  add 
two  or  three  onions  and  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs ;  tie  a  paper  over  it,  and 
let  it  stand  in  an  oven  or  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Remove  the  bunch  of  herbs  ;  take  the 
meat  out,  pound  about  three  quarters 
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of  it,  and  pass  through  a  tammy ;  cut 
the  remainder  into  shreds,  and  put  all 
in  the  soup,  and  serve  after  warming 
it  up. 

1807.  Partridge  or  Grouse  Soup. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  piece  of 
lean  ham,  three  good-sized  carrots, 
three  large  onions,  two  blades  of  mace, 
some  white  peppercorns,  and  five 
quarts  of  water,  and  make  a  good 
stock ;  then  add  four  partridges  or 
three  grouse,  partly  roasted  ;  stew  till 
they  are  quite  tender,  take  the  best 
parts  ofT,  beat  them  fine,  and  rub  them 
through  a  sieve  with  a  little  of  the 
stock;  stew  the  bones,  &c.,  in  the 
stock,  strain,  and  add  the  whole  to  the 
pounded  meat;  when  served,  season, 
put  some  good  cream  if  liked,  a  spoon- 
nil  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two  glasses  of 
port  wine. 

1 80S.  Giblet  Soup. 

Scald  and  clean  two  sets  of  goose  or 
duck-giblets  ;  set  them  to  stew,  with  a 
pound  or  two  of  gravy-beef,  scrag  of 
mutton,  or  the  bone  of  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  or  some  shanks  of  mutton,  with 
three  onions,  a  large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  a  large  spoonful  of  salt,  rut  five 
pints  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the 
gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four 
pieces)  are  quite  tender  ;  skim  nicely, 
and  addaquarterofapint  of  cream,  two 
tea-spoon&ls  of  mushroom-powder, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes^  and  serve  with  the  giblets. 
It  may  be  seasoned,  instead  of  cream, 
with  two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira, 
a  large  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  some 
cayenne.  When  in  tlie  tureen,  add 
salt  to  the  taste. 

1809.  Crayfish  Soup. 

Take  fifty  crayfish,  pull  out  the  tails, 
and  then  pound  the  rest  in  a  mortar 
with  the  shells  and  spawn.  Have 
ready  the  meat  and  spawn  of  a  lobster, 
two  quarts  of  good  veal  and  ham  broth, 
and  put  the  pounded  crayfish  into  it, 
with  the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls, 
and  half  a  pint  of  good  cream.    Let  it 


have^  one  boil^  and  then  press  it  throngli 
a  sieve.  Put  in  the  tails  of  the  cray- 
fish, and  serve  with  the  cznst  of  French 
rolls. 

]8io.  Lobster  Soup. 

Take  the  meat  from  the  claws, 
bodies,  and  tails  of  six  small  lobsters  ; 
take  away  the  brown  fur,  and  the  bag 
in  the  head  ;  beat  the  fins,  chine,  and 
small  claws  in  a  mortar.  Boil  very 
gently  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  the 
crumb  of  a  French  roll,  some  white 
pepper,  salt,  two  anchovies,  a  laigc 
onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a  bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  till  you  have  extracted  the  goodness 
of  them  all.  Strain  it  off.  Beat  the 
spawn  in  a  mortar,  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour;  mix  it  with  a 
quart  of  cream.  Cut  the  tails  into 
pieces,  and  give  them  a  boil  up  with 
the  cream  and  soup.  Serve  with 
forcemeat-balls  made  of  the  remainder 
of  the  lobsters,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  a 
few  crumbs,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let 
the  balls  be  made  up  with  a  bit  of 
flour,  and  heated  in  the  soup. 

181 1.  Oyster  Soup. 

Take  two  quarts  of  fish-stock,  as 
directed  in 'par.  1790,  or  while  stock 
(which  see,  par.  1786),  beat  the  yolks  of 
ten  hard  eggs  and  the  solid  part  of  two 
ciuarts  of  oysters  in  a  mortar,  and  add 
tnis  to  the  stock.  Simmer  it  all  for  half 
an  hour ;  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it 
and  the  oysters  (cleared  of  the  beards, 
and  nicely  washed)  into  the  soup. 
Simmer  five  minutes  ;  have  ready  the 
yolks  of  six  raw  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
add  them  to  the  soup.  Stir  it  all  toell 
one  way,  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  till  it  is 
thick  and  sTnooth  ;  but  do  not  la  it  boil. 
Serve  all  together. 

18x2.  Eel  Soup. 

Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels ; 
put  to  them  two  quarts  of  water,  a 
crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  cover  them 
close,  and  stew  till  the  fish  is  quite 
broken,  then  strain  off.  Toast  some 
bread,  cut  it  into  dice,  and  pour  the 
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soup  on  it  boiling.  A  piece  of  carrot 
may  be  put  in  it  at  first.  This  soup 
will  be  as  rich  as  if  made  of  meat  A 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  y^ith  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in 
it,  is  a  great  improvement. 

1813.  Carrot  Soup  (without 

Meat). 

Take  four  or  five  large  carrots,  one 
turnip,  three  onions,  and  three  heads 
of  celery  shred  fine ;  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  three  cloves,  some  pepper- 
corns, and  a  blade  of  mace  ;  stir  till  it 
is  a  pulp ;  add  half  a  pint  of  peas, 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  two  anchovies;  and 
three  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  simmer 
two  hours^  and  rub  through  a  hair- 
sieve.  If  nut  thick  enough,  add  a 
little  flour  and  butter. 

Another. 

Slice  twogood-sized  carrots,  two  large 
onions,  one  large  turnip,  and  one  stick 
of  celery  ;  drec^  flour  over  them  and 
fry  till  tender,  with  just  butter  enough  to 
keep  them  from  burning;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  and  pour  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  them.  Stew  them  about 
four  hourSf  and  when  half  done  add 
boiling  water  to  make  the  proper 
thickness.  Mash  and  strain  through  a 
sieve^  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  If  approved  of,  add  a  little 
cream. 

1814.  Carrot   Soup  (with   Meat). 

Put  some  beef  bones  with  four 
quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  beef  nas  been  boiled,  two 
large  onions,  a  turnip,  pepper,  and 
salt,  into  a  saucepan,  and  stew  for 
three  hours.  Have  ready  six  large 
carrots,  scraped  and  cut  thin,  strain  the 
soup  on  them,  and  stew  till  soft  enough 
to  pulp  through  a  hair-sieve  or  coarse 
cloth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup^ 
which  is  to  be  as  thick  as  pea-soup. 
Use  two  wooden  spoons  to  rub  the 
carrots  through  the  sieve,  and  pulp 
only  the  red  part  of  the  carrot,  not  the 
yellow.  Make  the  soup  the  day 
before,  and  add  cayenne  according 
to  the  palate. 


1815.  Carrot  Soup  (with  Cream). 
To  the  liquor  that  a  knuckle  of  veal 
has  been  boiled  in,  add  twelve  large 
carrots,  boil  till  the  carrots  will  mash 
through  a  sieve,  put  them  through* 
and  then  let  them  boil  in  the  broth  till 
quite  smooth;  add  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  a  little  salt.  //  should  be 
boiled  till  smooth  and  of  the  consistence 
of  pea-soup.  Or,  the  stock  may  be 
made  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  scrag 
of  mutton  stewed  in  three  quarts  of 
water. 

18 1 6.  Green-Pea  Soup. 
Take  the  insides  of  six  cos-lettuces 
and  three  cucumbers,  pare  and  slice 
them,  and  cut  the  lettuces  in  pieces, 
add  half  a  pint  of  young  peas,  an  onion 
both  top  and  bottom,  and  a  very  little 
parsley ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
with  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  a 
little  salt  and  black  pepper ;  cover 
them  close,  and  stew  gently  two  houts; 
shake  the  pan  frequently,  but  do  not 
open  the  lid ;  boil  some  younger  peas 
till  tender,  rub  them  through  a 
colander,  and  add  the  pulp  to  the 
stew ;  the  next  day  add  another  half- 
pint  of  young  peas,  and  as  much  of 
the  pea-water  as  will  reduce  the  sdup 
to  the  thickness  you  wish  to  have  it. 
By  way  of  variety,  all  the  vegetables 
may  be  rubbed  through  the  colander, 
and  it  will  make  a  nice  smooth  soup. 

181 7.  Another  Green-Pea  Soup. 

To  a  gallon  of  water  take  half  a  peck 
of  large  green  peas  and  a  French  roll ; 
let  them  boil  till  the  peas  are  broken ; 
strain  them  through  a  colander,  put  to 
them  some  whole  pepper  and  mace, 
half  a  peck  of  young  peas,  and  let 
them  boil ;  take  a  handful  of  spinach, 
two  or  three  cabbage-lettuces,  a  few 
green  onions,  cut  them  in  pieces  not 
too  small,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
half  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ; 
let  them  stew  till  very  tetuler  ;  when  the 
peas  are  enough  boiled  put  in  a  few 
marigold  leaves,  and  let  them  boil 
together.  Cut  a  quantity  of  bread  in 
little  squares,  and  fry  them  very  dry  to 
eat  with  the  soup. 
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1 818.  Asparagus  Soup. 
Make  rather  a  weak  stock,  and  boil 
it  with  some  fresh  mint,  a  stick  of 
celery,  a  turnip,  carrot,  and  one  onion ; 
doil  it  obQut  three  hours  ;  strain  it,  and 
boil  with  it  a  handful  of  mint  till  it  is 
flavoured  ;  take  two  bunches  of  aspa- 
ragus, and  cut  all  the  tender  ]>art, 
al^ut  the  size  of  peas,  into  cold  waters 
take  these  out,  and  boil  in  balf  a  pint 
of  cold  water  till  tender ;  pour  them 
into  the  stock,  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter ;  add  salt  and  a  handful  of 
mint  chopped  very  fine  when  it  is 
nearly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  in  half  a  tea-cupful  of  spinach-juice 
(made  by  tying  spinach  leaves  in  a 
muslin  after  they  have  been  washed, 
and  pounding  them,  then  saueezing 
the  juice) ;  pea-leaf  would  do  better  if 
it  could  be  had. 

1819.  Julienne  Soup. 

Take  some  carrots,  turnips,  a  few 
heads  of  celery,  and  a  very  few  leeks 
and  onions,  cut  them  in  fillets  an  inch 
long,  and  the  size  of  a  wooden  skewer, 
then  take  two  ounces  of  butter  and  lav 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with 
the  roots  over ;  fry  them  over  a  slow 
fire,  stirring  gently ;  moisten  them 
with  veal  broth  or  a  quart  of  water ; 
let  them  boil  on  the  comer  of  a  stove  ; 
skim  all  the  fat  ofl,  and  add  a  quart  or 
two  of  clear  soup.  In  summer  add 
green  peas,  asparagus-tops,  French- 
beans,  some  lettuce  or  sorrel. 

1820.  Turnip  Soup. 

Take  off  a  knuckle  of  veal  all  the 
meat  that  can  be  made  into  cutlets, 
&c.,  and,  set  the  remainder  on  to  stew 
with  an  onion,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  nmce,  and  five  pints  of 
water ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew 
on  a  slaw  fire  four  or  five  hours.  Strain 
and  set  it  up  till  next  day,  then  take 
the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and 
simmer  it  with  turnips  cut  into  small 
dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Before  serving,  rub 
down  half  a  spoonful  of  flour,  with 
half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  and  the 
size  of  a  walnut  of  butter.      Let  a 


small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup  till 
soaked  through,  and  serve  this  with  it. 
It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling 
cream. 

182 1.  Pea  Soup  (Old). 
Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or 
t>eef ;  and  if  too  salt,  put  an  equal 

?|uantity  of  fresh  water  to  it,  or  use 
resh  water  entirely  with  roast  beef 
bones,  a  ham  or  gammon  bone,  and  an 
anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  these  with 
some  good  whole  or  split  peas ;  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  water  at  first, 
the  better.  Simmer  ttll  the  peas  will 
pulp  through  a  colander;  then  pulp 
them,  and  boil  the  pulp  in  tlie  liquor 
that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two  carrots, 
a  turnip,  a  leek,  and  a  stick  of  celery 
cut  into  bits,  or  use  the  tincture  of 
celery  (par.  1480),  or  celery  seed; 
stew  till  all  are  quite  tender^  then 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  strain, 
and  senre  with  oread  toasted,  and  cut 
in  dice,  or  fried  in  the  same  shape. 
Dried  mint  is  to  be  finely  powdered 
and  served  with  it. 

1822.  Pea  Soup  (without  Meat). 

Boil  one  pint  of  split  peas,  y^rpr- 
five  hours,  till  quite  tender,  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  Add  two  large  car- 
rots and  two  turnips,  a  stick  of  celery, 
and  some  potatoes  cut  all  in  pieces,  and 
boiled  till  they  will  pulp  throuch  a 
sieve.  Cut  one  large  onion  in  »ices 
and  fry  it  in  flour  and  butter,  with 
pepper  and  salt  enough  for  the  whole 
soup.  Add  this  to  the  above  with  a 
little  soy  and  ketchup,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  soup 
made  with  meat. 

1823.  Soup  Maigre. 

Melt  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan,  shake  it  round,  and  throw  in 
six  middling  onions  sliced.  Shake  the 
pan  well  mr  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  put  to  it  five  heads  of  celery,  two 
handtuls  of  spinach,  two  cabbage 
lettuces  cut  small,  and  some  parsley. 
Shake  the  pan  well  for  ten  minutes, 
then  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a  tea-spot>nful  of 
beaten  pepper,  three  or  four  blades  of 
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mace,  and  if  you  have  any  white  beet 
leaves  add  a  laige  handful  of  them  cut 
small.  BoU gently  an  hour.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  beat  in  two  yolks  of  eggs 
and  a  laxge  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Another. 

Cut  two  onions  mto  very  small 
slices,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  fry  them  a 
little,  taking  care  not  to  discolour 
them.  Have  ready  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  sorrel  well  washed  and  cut 
into  ribbons,  and  add  them  to  the 
onions,  with  a  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
then  mix  well,  adding  one  pint  of  milk 
and  one  quart  of  water ;  boil  all  together 
for  two  minutes^  keeping  it  well  stirred  ; 
then  take  it  off  the  Are,  and  stir  in 
quickly  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed 
with  half  a  pint  of  cream.  Do  not 
boil  it  after  tne  eggs  are  in. 

Another. 

Flour  and  fry  a  quart  of  green  peas, 
four  onions  slioed,  the  coarse  stalks  of 
celery,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  and  a  pars- 
nip, then  pour  on  them  three  quarts 
of  water.  Let  it  simmer  till  the  whole 
will  pulp  through  a  sieve,  then  boil  in 
it  the  best  of  the  celery  cut  thin. 

1824.  Spinach  Soup. 

Shred  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  a 
turnip,  two  onions,  one  head  of  celery, 
two  carrots,  and  a  little  thyme  and 
parsley.  Put  all  into  a  stew-pot,  with 
a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  a  pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in 
which  meat  has  been  boiled  ;  stew  till 
t/ie  vegetables  are  quite  tender;  work 
tbem  through  a  coarse  cloth  or  sieve 
with  a  spoon,  then  to  the  pulp  of  the 
vegetables  and  liquor  put  a  quart  of 
fre^h  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
all  together.  Have  ready  some  suet 
dumplings  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
before  pouring  the  soup  into  the 
tureen,  put  them  into  it.  The  suet 
must  not  be  shred  too  fine,  and  take 
care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

1825.  Rice  Soup. 

Boil  about  two  tea-cupfuls  of  rice  in 
a  quart  of  water,  with  two  onions  and 


two  sticks  of  celery,  till  the  rico^.is 
quite  soft.  Put  one  or  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  when 
melted,  add  the  above  with  some 
stock  (which  is  best  made  of  some  veal 
bones  or  boilings),  and  stir  till  of  a 

{)roper   thickness.     Flavour   with    a 
ittle  salt  and  pepper,  and  just  before 
serving,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  cream. 

1826.  Onion  Soup. 

Take  about  two  pounds  of  mutton 
or  veal,  put  it  on  to  stew  with  twelve 
large  onions,  sliced.  When  the  onions 
are  very  soft,  put  them  through  a  fine 
sieve,  or  put  a  cloth  into  the  colander, 
or  mash  the  onions  in  it,  pouring  the 
gravy  over  them  till  they  are  nearly 
all  run  through.  This  quantity  will 
make  three  pints  of  soup  ;  add  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with  it,  one 
table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  ; 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  the  taste. 

1827.  White  Soup. 

Take  the  bony  part  of  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  break  the  bones  quite  small, 
cover  it  close  down  in  a  pan,  with  a 
little  mace,  a  few  black,  and  a  few 
white  peppercorns,  just  broken,  a  little 
turnip,  carrot,  onion,  and  celery ;  put 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  three  hours.  Stir  them  to- 
gether, and  put  in  as  much  water  as 
will  make  the  quantity ;  put  it  through 
a  sieve.  When  wanted  to  be  used, 
put  it  into  a  pan  with  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream,  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter.  Boil  a  roll  in  the  soup 
till  quite  soft,  just  before  taking  it  up  ; 
have  the  roll  rubbed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  little  of  the  soup,  sind  just  give 
it  a  boil  in  the  soup,  to  add  to  the 
thickness  of  it.  If  a  F*rench  roll  can- 
not be  got,  cut  the  crust  from  a  com- 
mon one,  or  it  will  discolour  the 
whole. 

Another. 

Take  a  shoulder  or  knuckle  of  veal, 

a  piece  of  lean   ham,  a  few  cloves, 

a  little  mace,  and  an  onion;  boil  them 

to  a  strong  gravy  ;  during  the  time 
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put  in  a  sdiall  bunch  of  pot-herbs  for 
ten  minutes ;  strain  it  and  let  it  get 
cold ;  boil  a  pint  of  good  cream,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  crumb  of  a  penny 
loaf;  let  it  stand  some  time  and  strain ; 
blanch  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  with  the 
yolks  of  four  ^[gs  boiled  hard  ;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  add  them  to 
the  gravy  ;  stir  all  ever  a  slow  fire, 
taking  care  it  does  not  boil.  Two 
ounces  of  vermicelli  is  a  great  im- 
provement. 

1828.  A  White  Soup  of  Jerusalem 

Artichokes. 

'  The  stock  of  veal,  to  which  add 
three  pounds  of  artichokes,  to  be 
pulped  through  a  sieve ;  season  with 
salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  before  it  is  poured  into 
the  tureen  stir  in  some  good  thick 
cream ;  it  must  on  no  account  be  per- 
mitted to  boil  afler  the  cream  has  been 
Added,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  chilled  by  it. 

1829.  Economical  Soup  for 
Luncheon. 

Make  some  broth  of  the  lean  trim- 
mings of  meat,  the  uncooked  shanks 
of  a  leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  cooked 
meat,  poultry  and  game,  or  bones 
(hare  bones  are  excellent),  or  the  un- 
cooked gizzards  of  fowls  cut  up.  In 
a  large  family  where  there  is  much 
consumption  of  meat,  an  ox  heel  added 
to  the  above  improves  the  quality  of 
the  stock  for  gravy.  Season  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  allspice.  Simmer  some 
macaroni  for  three  hours  in  this  and 
serve. 

1830.  To  Make  Soup  for  Supper. 

Take  a  quart  of  good  new  milk,  and 
add  a  pint  of  cream,  a  bit  of  lemon - 
peel,  a  laurel  leaf  or  two,  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  a  few  coriander  seeds,  and 
a  small  piece  of  sugar  ;  boil  a  few 
minutes,  and  set  it  to  cool  ;  then  beat 
tile  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  blanch  and 
pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 


and  two  or  three  bitter  almonds  ^th 
a  little  wat^r  in  a  mortar  till  very  fine ; 
then  put  them  with  the  cream  ;  mix 
the  eggs  smoothly  wit^  it  in  the  stew- 
pan,  having  previously  run  the  mixture 
through  a  coarse  sieve ;  stir  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken  like 
a  custard  ;  then  pour  it  into  the  tureen 
with  some  slices  of  French  roll  as 
tliick  as  biscuits. 

I  S3 1.  Jenny  Lind's  Soup. 
Make  three  quarts  of  stock,  which 
strain  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  stew- 
pan  ;  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  sago, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  tioenty  minutes, 
then  skim  it.  The  stock  being  pre- 
viously seasoned,  will  only  require  naif 
a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a  little  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg  ;  a  little  thyme« 
}>arsley,  and  a  bay  leaf  will  vaxy  the 
flavour.  Just  before  serving,  put  into 
a  basin  the  wcll-beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  add  to  them  half  a  pint  of 
cream  ;  then  take  the  stewpan  off  the 
fire,  pour  it  in,  stir  quickly  for  one 
minute,  and  serve  immediately.  !(  it 
boil  again  it  will  be  spoiled. 

1832.  Vegetable  Soup. 

Put  into  two  quarts  of  cold  water 
two  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes 
pared  and  halved,  one  pound  of  tur- 
nips pared  and  sliced,  two  or  three 
onions,  and  a  stick  of  celery.  Boil 
all  together  slowly  for  two  and  a  half 
hours,  with  a  stock  nuule  of  veal  or 
rabbits  ;  then  add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let  it 
simmer  half  an  hour  longer,  skimming 
it  carefully,  then  serve. 

1833.  Plain  Vegetable  Soup. 

Take  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  slice 
them  thin,  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  lump  of  butter,  and  stew  them 
until  quite  tender ;  then  add  any  stock 
there  happens  to  be  in  the  house; 
thicken  it  either  with  flour  or  bread 
crumbs ;  flavour  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  serve. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GRAVIES,   SAVOURY   SAUCES,   FORCEMEATS,  AND   SAUSAGES. 


Sect.    I.  — GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

1834.  Gravies,  Sauces,  and 

Stuffings 

Are  savoury  compounds  intended  to 
give  flavour  and  zest  to  the  more  in- 
sipid and  solid  joints,  such  as  roast 
veal  or  poultry.  The  sauces  here  de- 
scribed difler  from  the  permanent 
sauces  given  with  vinegar  pickles,  at 
page  451,  inasmuch  as  though  they 
are,  by  good  housekeepers,  always 
kept  in  the  house,  yet  it  is  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  great  art  consists 
in  using  them  up  before  they  become 
spoiled.  Thus,  the  proper  course  in 
these  matters  is  so  to  arrange  the 
principal  and  side  dishes  for  to- 
morrow, that  they  shall  use  up  the 
sauces  concocted  to-day,  or  yesterday, 
or  perhaps  even  the  day  before  that. 


Sect,    a.— GRAVIES    AND 
SAVOURY  JELLIES. 

1835.  Gravies 

Are  distinguished  from  sauces,  in  their 
predominating  element  being  the  os- 
mazone  of  meat,  commonly  called 
gravy,  however  it  may  be  disguised. 
Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of 
the  skirts,  or  any  other  coarse  part,  of 
beef,  as  of  any  other  meat  prepared  in 
the  same  way  ;  so  also  it  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  shank-end  of  legs  of 
mutton  that  have  been  dressed,  if  much 
is  not  wanted.  The  raw  shank-bones 
of  mutton  are  a  great  improvement  to 
the  dchness  of  gravy ;  but  first  it  is 
necessary  to  soak  them  well,  and  scour 
them  clean.  Sheep's  heads  also  make 
excellent  gravy,  as  well  as  the  melts 
of  cows,  sheep,  calves,  or  pigs. 

1836.  Browning  for  Gravy. 

Put  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar  into 
an  iron  saucepan  and  boil  till  brown, 


then  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  some 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and  about  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  gravy  settled  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dripping- pot.  Boil 
for  two  or  three  minutes ^  till  it  is  of  a 
good  brown,  and  bottle  it.  Put  ha;f  a 
teacupful  of  hot  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  browning  dissolved  in  it, 
into  the  dish  with  the  meat,  and  put  a 
tea-spoonful  into  the  hashes. 

1837.  Glaze  for  Gravy. 

Break  the  bones  of  several  joints  of 
cooked  meat  as  small  as  possible,  put 
them  to  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  for 
two  hours ;  then  strain  the  bones  out 
and  boil  about  an  hour,  till  reduced  to 
rather  more  than  a  teacupful ;  flavour 
it  with  black  pepper  and  salt,  and  add 
a  little  browning  (see  last  paragraph). 
It  should  be  dried  in  saucers  till  of 
the  consistency  nearly  of  india-rubber, 
and  will  in  this  state  keep  for  three 
months  or  more. 

1838.  To  Preserve  Beef  Liver 
for  Gravy. 

Take  a  clear  liver,  and  rub  it  well 
all  over  with  four  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar  or  treacle  ;  let  it  lie  twenty-four 
hours,  then  rub  it  well  all  over  with 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  common 
salt.  Let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  for  three 
weeks,  turning  and  rubbing  it  every 
day.  Hang  it  near  the  fire  to  diy, 
and  when  used  cut  slices  off  and  boil 
them  in  as  much  water  as  is  required 
for  the  gravy.  Add  herbs,  or  an 
onion,  if  approved. 

1839.  Plain  Joint  Gravy 
Is  described  under  the  head  of  Roast- 
ing, at  page  495. 

1840.  Made   Gravy 
For  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  roast 
poultry  or  game,  as  served  in  every- 
day dinners,  may  be  made  so  that  it 
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will  keep  a  week  in  moderately  cool 
weather  as  follows  : — Cut  lean  beef 
thin,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan  without 
any  butter,  and  set  it  on  a  fire 
covered,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
bum  ;  let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that 
comes  out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into 
it  again ;  put  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  the  meat,  and  let  that  stew 
away.  Then  put  to  the  meat  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  spice, 
and  a  bit  of  lean  ham  ;  simmer  till  it 
is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
Do  not  take  off  the  fat  till  going  to  be 
used. 

1 841.  CuUis  or  Brown  Gravy. 

Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan 
as  much  lean  veal  as  will  cover  it  an 
inch  thick  ;  then  cover  the  veal  with 
thin  slices  of  undressed  gammon,  two 
or  three  onions,  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  some  sweet-herbs,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  three  cloves  ;  cover  the 
stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
but  when  the  juices  come  out  let  the 
fire  be  a  little  quicker ;  when  the  meat 
is  of  a  fine  brown  fill  the  pan  with  good 
beef-broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  sim- 
mer an  hour,,  and  add  a  little  water 
mixed  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
it  properly  thick ;  Infil  it  half  an  hour, 
and  strain  iL  This  will  Keep  for  a 
week. 

1842.  Veal  Gravy 

Is  made  as  directed  under,  but  with- 
out the  spice,  herbs,  and  flour. 

1843.   Clear  Gravy. 

Slice  beef  thin ;  broil  a  part  of  it 
over  a  very  clear  quick  fire,  just  enough 
to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to 
dress  it ;  put  that  and  the  raw  part 
into  a  very  nicely  tinned  stewpan, 
with  two  onions,  a  clove  or  two,  whole 
black  ]>eppers,  berries  of  allspice,  and 
a  bunch  of  sweet-herbs  ;  cover  it  with 
hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  and  skim 
it  well  two  or  three  times ;  then  cover 
it,  and  simmer  till  quite  strong. 

1844.  Rich  Gravy. 

Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices,  acord- 
ing    to    the   quantity  wanted  \   slice 


onions  thin,  and  flour  both  ;  fry  them 
of  a  light  pale  brown,  but  do  not  on 
any  account  suffer  them  to  get  black  ; 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  pour  boiling 
water  on  the  browning  in  the  frying- 
pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat ; 
put  to  it  a  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme, 
and  savory,  a  small  bit  of  knotted 
marjoram,  the  same  of  tarragon,  some 
mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole  black 
peppers,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a  bit  of 
ham  or  gammon  of  bacon  ;  simmer 
till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices 
of  the  meat,  and  be  sure  to  skim  the 
moment  it  boils,  and  often  afier;  if 
for  a  hare  or  stewed  fish,  anchovy 
should  be  added. 

1845.  Economical  Gravy  for 

Poultry. 

Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  tliem 
and  the  neck  small ;  simmer  them 
with  a  litlle  bread  browned,  a  slice 
of  onion,  a  bit  of  parsley  and  thyme, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  liver 
and  gizzard,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  till  half-wasted ;  take  out  the 
liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor 
to  it  ;  then  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  it  will  be  very 
good. 

1846.  Ham  or  Gravy  Sauce. 

When  a  ham  is  almost  done  with, 
pick  all  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone, 
leaving  out  any  rusty  part  ;  beat  the 
meat  and  the  bone  to  a  mash  with  a 
chopper  and  rolling-pin ;  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  with  three  spoonfuls  of 
gravy  ;  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir 
it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the 
bottonu  When  it  has  been  on  some 
time,  put  to  it  a  small  bundle  of  sweet- 
herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of 
beef-gravy ;  cover  it  up,  and  let  it 
stew  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  has 
a  good  flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off 
the  gravy.  A  little  of  this  is  an  im- 
provement to  all  gravies. 

1847.  Gravy  for  Wild- Fowl. 

To  one  wine-glassful  of  port  wine 
add  a  table-spoonful  each  of  Mralnut 
ketchup,     mushroom    ketchup,     and 
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lemon-juice,  one  shalot  sliced  (or  a 
litlle  of  the  essence),  a  small  piece  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a  blade  of  mace. 
These  should  all  be  scalded,  strained, 
and  added  to  the  mere  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  fowl  in  roasting.  The 
breast  of  the  fowl  should  be  scored  in 
three  or  four  places,  and  the  gravy 
poured  boiling  hot  (ruer  it  before  it  is 
sent  to  table. 

1848.  Imitation  Brown  Gravy 

«     (without  Meat). 

Take  of  water  and  ale  that  is  not 
too  bitter  one  pint  of  each ;  of  walnut 
pickle,  mushroom  pickle,  and  ketchup, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  each  ;  two  an- 
chovies, two  onions  sliced,  some  salt, 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  some 
whole  pepper.  To  the  above  ingre- 
dients add  a  little  butter,  with  a  small 
portion  of  flour,  having  previously 
made  it  brown  by  stirring  it  till  the 
froth  sinks.  BoU  the  whole  together  for 
tiifenty  minutes. 

1849.  Wine  Gravy  or  Sauce. 

Make  a  strong  rich  gravy  by  the 
receipt  given  at  par.  1840.  Take 
about  one-third  of  a  sauce  tureen  of 
this,  heat  it,  and  when  ready  for  use 
add  from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  rich  and  new  port  wine.  Or  make 
a  gravy  from  the  jelly  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  dripping 
obtained  after  roasting  beef. 

1850.  Sweet  Sauce  for  Savouxy 

Joints 

Is  served  with  mutton  and  venison, 
tind  often  with  hare  also.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  red  currant  jelly  in  a  small 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  when  hot 
adding  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
port  wine. 

185 1.  Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  some 
flounders ;  gut  and  wash  them  very 
clean  ;  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  a  saucepan.  Cover  them  with 
water,  and  add  a  little  crust  of  bread 
toasted  broMm,  two  blades  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  9n  anchovy  or 


two,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  horse-radish. 
Cover  close,  and  simmer;  add  a  bit 
of  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  with  the 
above. 

1852.  Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over 

Cold  Pies. 

Make  it  of  a  small  bare  knuckle  of 
leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  a  piece  ot 
scrag  of  that  or  mutton ;  or,  if  the 
pie  be  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcases, 
necks,  and  heads  added  to  any  piece 
of  meat  will  be  sufficient,  observing  to 
give  consistence  by  cow-heel  or  shanks 
of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a  slice  of 
lean  ham  or  bacon,  a  fagot  of  different 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion 
or  two,  a  small  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper 
bruised,  and  the  same  of  whole  pepper, 
and  three  pints  of  water,  in  a  stewpot 
that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it 
boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong ;  strain  it, 
and  when  cold  take  oflf  the  fat  with  a 
spoon  first,  and  then,  to  remove  every 
particle  of  grease,  lay  a  clean  piece  of 
cap  or  blotting-paper  on  it  When 
cold,  if  not  clear,  warm  it,  and  after 
letting  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  pour 
the  clearer  part  off  the  sediment,  and 
then  boil  the  former  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after 
which  it  must  be  strained  through  a 
fine  cloth  in  a  strainer,  and  put  by  to 
cool ;  then  it  must  be  skimmed. 

1853.  Jelly  to  Cover  Cold  Fish. 

Clean  a  small  skate,  and  put  it  into 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  a  calf's  foot 
or  cow-heel,  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  an 
onion,  three  blades  of  mace,  some 
white  pepper,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a  good  slice  of  lean  gammon; 
stew  till  it  becomes  jelly;  strain  it  off, 
and  when  cold  remove  every  bit  of 
fat ;  take  it  up  from  the  sediment  and 
boil  it,  omitting  the  fat,  with  a  glass 
of  sherry,  the  whites  of  four  or  five 
eggs,  and  a  piece  of  lemon ;  boil  with' 
out  itirringy  and  after  a  few  minutes 
set  it  by  to  stand  hcUf  an  hour^  and 
strain  it  through  a  bag  or  sieve  with  a 
cloth  in  it ;  cover  the  Ish  with  it  when 
cold. 
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Sect.  3.— SAUCES. 

1854.  Remarks. 

These  are  distinguished  from  gravies 
by  their  foundation  being  composed  of 
gelatine,  milk,  cream,  butter,  or  some 
other  mild  material,  variously  flavoured. 

1855.  White  Sauce  for  Fricassee 
of  Fowls,  Rabbits,  White  Meat, 
Fish,  or  Vegetables. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  meat 
for  this  favourite  sauce,  as  the  propor- 
tion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small.  The 
"ivater  that  has  boiled  fowls,  veal,  or 
rabbit ;  or  a  little  broth,  that  may  be 
in  the  house ;  or  the  feet  and  necks  of 
chickens ;  or  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will 
suffice.  Stew  with  a  little  water  any 
of  these,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
some  sliced  onion,  some  white  pepper- 
corns, a  little  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until  the 
flavour  is  good;  then  strain  it,  and  add 
a  little  good  cream,  a  piece  of  butter, 
and  a  little  flour  ;  salt  to  the  taste.  A 
squeeze  of  lemon  may  be  added  after 
the  sauce  is  taken  off  the  fire,  shaking 
it  well.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used  for 
fricassees,  but  cream  is  better,  as  the 
former  is  apt  to  curdle. 

Another  White  or  Cream 
Sauce  {goad). 

Heat  some  cream,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil;  then  mix  a  little  flour  and  milk 
very  smoothly ;  stir  it  into  the  hot 
cream  ;  add  a  little  salt  and  powdered 
mace  (if  liked) ;  put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
just  give  it  one  boil, 

1856.  Fish  Sauce 

Is  the  same,  except  that  it  is  flavoured 
■with  soy  and  anchovy  for  turkey  and 
fowl.  Stew  the  trimmings,  and  mix 
with  the  flour  instead  of  milk. 

Another,  Cheaper  (but  good). 
Add  to  a  little  boiling  milk  a  blade  of 
mace,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  flavour  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  Worcestershire  sauce,  or  oicumber 
or  mushroom  ketchup.  I f  it  is  desired 
richer,  a  little  cream  should  be  put  in- 


stead of  all  milk.  This  will  do  for 
fish  sauce,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
anchovy;  and  if  oyster,  shrimp,  or 
lobster  sauce  is  required,  leave  oat  the 
anchovy. 

1857.  Onion  Sauce. 

Slice  the  onions,  and  put  them  in 
milk  and  water  for  ten  minutes,  then 
boil  gently  till  they  are  quite  soft ;  rub 
them  through  a  colander  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  boil  them  up  with  cream 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with 
milk,  or  with  melted  butter. 

1858.  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Wash  smd  pick  a  pint  of  young 
mushrooms,  and  rub  them  with  salt  to 
take  ofl"  the  tender  skin;  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  some 
nutmeg,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  pmt  of 
cream,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour.  BoU  them  up^  and 
stir  them  till  done;  then  pour  the  sauce 
round  the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish  with 
lemon.  If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mush- 
rooms, use  pickled  ones  done  white, 
with  a  little  mushroom  powder  added 
to  the  cream,  &c 

1859.  Lemon  White  Sauce  for 

Boiled  Fowls. 

Put  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  cut 
very  thin,  into  a  pint  of  sweet  rich 
cream,  with  a  sprig  of  lemon  thyme, 
and  ten  white  peppercorns.  Simmer 
gently  till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lemon  ; 
then  strain  it ;  and  thicken  it  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  in  it. 
Boil  it  up  ;  then  pour  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring  it  well.' 
Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix  a 
little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the 
cream,  but  do  not  boil  them  together  \ 
add  salt  to  the  taste. 

1 86a  Liver  Sauce. 

Pound  the  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or 
fowls,  and  put  it  in  melted  butter  with 
a  very  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some 
parsley ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  it  is  ready. 
Or,  cut  the  livers  and  some  slices  of 
lemon  into  dice,  with  scalded  parsley 
and  hard  eggs ;  add  salt,  and  mix  them 
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•with  butter;  boil  thftn  up,  and  pour 
over  fowls ;  also  over  roast  rabbits. 

i86i.  Egg  Sauce. 
Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  chop  them 
into  small  pieces ;  then  put  them  to 
melted  butter,  and  boU  up. 

1862.  Parsley  and  Butter. 

Boil  parsley-leaves,  and  chop  very 
fine ;  then  mix  with  melted  butter, 
and  bifil. 

Another. 

When  no  parsley-leaves  are  to  be 
had,  tie  up  a  little  parsley-seed  in  a 
bit  of  clean  muslin,  and  boil  it  a  few 
minutes  in  some  water.  Use  this  water 
to  melt  the  butter,  and  throw  into  it 
a  little  boiled  spinach,  minced,  to  look 
like  parsley. 

1863.  Sorrel  Sauce. 
Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sorrel 
juice,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  half  a 
pint  of  gooseberries  scalded.  Add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  a  bit  of 
butter.     Boil  than  up. 

1864.  Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Boil  a  pint  of  green  gooseberries,  in 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  until 
they  are  tender.  Then  pass  them 
throu,(;h  a  colander  or  strainer;  add 
ten  grains  of  ginger,  and  a  few  lumps 
of  sugar,  with  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
Mix  ^1  together,  and  boil  up. 

1865.  Bread  Sauce. 
Rub  some  bread  through  a  colander, 
put  it  into  some  milk  and  cream  (equal 
parts  of  each) ;  add  a  little  salt  and 
place,  and  a  small  onion,  and  boil  all 
together.  The  onion  must  be  taken 
out  before  serving.  If  required  to  be 
richer,  add  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Another. 

Boil  a  large  onion  (cut  in  four)  with 
some  black  pepper  and  milk,  till 
the  onion  is  qmte  a  pap.  Pour  the 
milk,  after  straining  it,  on  grated 
white  stale  bread,  and  cover  it.  In 
an  hour  put  it  in  a  saucpan,  with 
a  good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a 


little  flour ;  boil  up  tooethery  and  serve. 
A  little  cream  added  is  a  very  great 
improvement. 

1866.  Apple  Sauce  for  Goose  and 

Roast  Pork. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples ; 
put  them  in  a  stone  jar,  then  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a  hot  hearth. 
If  on  a  hearth,  let  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  water  be  put  in  to  hinder  them  from 
burning.  When  they  are  done,  bruise 
them  to  a  mash,  and  put  to  them  a  bit 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  brown  sugar.  Serve  it  in  a  sauce- 
tureen. 

1867.  Currant  Sauce. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  dried  currants  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  add  a  small  teacupful  of  bread- 
crumbs, six  cloves,  a  glass  of  port 
wine,  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  tili 
the  whole  is  smooth. 

1 868.  Lemon  Sauce. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very 
small  dice,  and  put  them  in  melted 
butter;  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it 
over  boiled  fowls. 

1869.  Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton. 

Chop  six  shalots  fine,  and  boil  them 
up  with  a  gill  of  gravy,  a  spoonful  of 
vinegar,  some  pepper  and  salt. 

1870.  Horse-radish  Sauce. 

Mix  well  together  one  ounce  of 
grated]  horse-radish,  half  an  ounce  of 
salt,  a  table-spoonful  of  made-mustard, 
and  three  dessert>spoonfuls  of  moist 
sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar, 
and  milk  or  cream  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  good  cream,  or  thicker 
if  preferred. 

1 87 1.  Sauce  for  Cold  Fowl  or 
Partridge. 

Rub  down  in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  anchovy,  two 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  oil,  three  pi  vine- 
gar, a  shalot,  cayenne  if  approved, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  All 
the  spice  and  herbs  should  be  pounded 
before  adding  them. 
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1872.  Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or 

Fish. 
Put  six  spoonfuls  of  water  and  four 
of  vinegar  into  a  saucepan  ;  warm  and 
thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Afake  it  quiU  hot^  but  do  not  bail  it; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 

1873.  Sauce  Robart  for  Rumps 

or  Steaks. 

Put  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an 
^g,  into  a  frying-pan  ;  set  it  over  the 
Are,  and  when  browning  throw  in  a 
handful  of  sliced  onions  cut  small ; 
fry  them  brown,  but  do  not  let  them 
bum  ;  add  half  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give  it 
another  fry ;  then  put  four  spoonfuls 
of  gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt, 
and  boil  it  gently  ten  minutes ;  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of 
made-mustard,  a  spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  boil  it 
all,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks.  The 
onions  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow- 
brovm,  and  garnished  with  fried  pars- 
ley and  lemon. 

1874.  Sauce  a  la  Maltre  d'H6tel. 
Put  a  piece  of  butter  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  some  curled  parsley,  some 
tarragon  leaves,  a  shalot,  two  leaves  of 
balm,  a  little  salt,  lemon,  or  a  glass  of 
veijuice,  and  mix  the  whole  with  a 
spoon,  until  they  are  well  incorporated, 
and  simmer  them  for  a  few  mimttes. 

Another. 

Mix  a  tea-cupful  of  cream,  two 
ounces  df  butter,  two  table-spoon- 
iuls  of  lemon  juice,  a  table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a  table-spoonful  of 
white  sauce,  a  little  cayenne,  mace, 
black  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  all  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  stir  till  hot  and  thick, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  over  fish 
or  cutlets,  and  serve, 

1875.  To  Melt  Butter. 
Mix   in  the    proportion  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  to  four  ounces  of  the 
best  butter,  on  a  trencher.    Put  it  into 
a  small  saucepan,  with  two  or  three 


table-spoonfuls  of  hot  water ;  boU quick 
a  minute^  shaking  it  all  the  time,  and 
turning  it  always  in  one  direction. 
Milk  used  instead  of  water  requires 
rather  less  butter,  and  looks  wliiter. 

1876.  Fennel  Sauce 

Is  made  like  parsley  and  butter  (see 
par.  1862). 

1877.  Caper  Sauce. 

Add  whole  capers  to  melted  butter 
with  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  they  are 
found  in.  Cream  is  a  great  improve- 
ment  to  the  butter.  A  substitute  for 
capers  may  be  found  in  the  nasturtium 
seed  pickled  (see  par.  145 1). 

Another  Substitute  for  Caper 
Sauce  {^inferior  to  Nasturtiums), 

Boil  parsley  slowly,  to  let  it  become 
a  bad  colour;  cut,  but  do  not  chop 
it  fine ;  put  it  to  melted  butter,  with 
a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  Boil  up  atid 
serve, 

1878.  Mint  Sauce. 

Chop  mint  leaves  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  quickly;  to  preserve  the  colour, 
put  them  into  a  sauce-tureen  with  suf- 
ficient sugar  to  take  off  the  extreme 
acidity  of  the  vinegar,  which  must  be 
added  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  the 
leaves  float  in  a  liquid. 

1879.  Lobster  Sauce. 

Take  a  large  fresh  lobster,  carefully 
pick  out  the  berries  and  all  the  inside; 
cut  it  small ;  make  a  sauce  with  a 
lump  of  flour  and  butter,  a  little  milk 
or  cream,  a  ixry  small  quantity  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  a  very  little  mace, 
beat  fine,  and  cayenne ;  then  pull  the 
rest  of  the  lobster  to  pieces  with  two 
forks ;  add  the  sauce,  by  degrees,  to 
the  berries,  and  put  in  the  lobster. 
Gi^fc  it  a  body  stirring  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  ready  to  serve. 

1880.  To  Make  Oyster  Sauce. 

Take  common  oysters,  open  the 
bodies,  and  remove  the  beards  ;  put 
the  former  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
liquor   and  a  little  water ;   pat  the 
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beards  into  a  piece  of  muslin,  and 
boil  them  with  the  oysters  to  extract 
the  juice  and  flavour ;  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  after  removing 
the  beards,  add  some  cream,  a  little 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 

i88i.  Shrimp  Sauce. 

If  the  shrimps  are  not  pick^  at 
home,  pour  a  little  water  over  them  to 
'^rash  them ;  put  them  to  butter  melted 
thick  and  smooth,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  cream.  Gwe  them  one  bail,  and 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

1882.  Brown  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Melt  some  butter  in  cream  (instead 
of  flour  and  water)  with  as  much 
walnut  ketchup  boiled  in  it  as  will 
make  it  of  a  nice  light  brown. 

1883.  White  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Boil  some  cream,  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter,  then  let  it  simmer  till 
smooth ;  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovy  to  a  tureenful,  and,  if  it  is 
liked,  a  little  walnut  or  mushroom 
ketchup.  If  cream  is  scarce,  use  milk 
and 'the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Another  {very  good). 

Put  a  little  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
and  melt  it;  then  add  one  tea-spoonful 
of  walnut  ketchup,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  Reading  sauce,  half  a  tea-spoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Give  it  a 
boil  up,  and  serve. 

1884.  Fish  Sauce  without  Butter. 
Simmer'  very  gently  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar  and  hadf  a  pint  of  water 
(which  must  not  be  hard),  and  then 
add  an  onion,  half  a  handful  of  horse- 
radish, and  the  following  spices  lightly 
bruised,  viz. : — ^four  cloves,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  half  atea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper.  When  the  onion  is  quite 
tender,  chop  it  small  with  two  ancho- 
vies, and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire  to  boil 
for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  spoonful  of 
ketchup.  In  the  meantime  have  ready 
and  well  beaten  the  yolks  of  three 
fresh  ^gs ;  strain  them,  mix  the  liquor 
by  degrees  with  them,  and  when  well 


mixed  set  the  saucepan  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  a  basin  in  one  hand,  into 
which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fro,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  that 
the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  not  boil 
them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough 
to  give  it  the  thickness  of  melted 
butter. 

Sect.  4.-STUFFINGS    AND 
'     FORCEMEATS. 

1885.  Rentarks. 
These  articles,  whether  in  the  form 
of  stufiing,  forcemeat,  or  balls,  make  a 
considerable  part  of  good  cooking  by 
tlie  flavour  tney  impart  to  whatsoever 
dish  they  are  added,  if  properly  com- 
pounded. Exact  rules  for  the  quanti- 
ties of  which  they  are  composed  cannot 
easily  be  given ;  but  the  following  ob- 
servations may  be  useful,  and  habit 
will  soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing 
them  to  the  taste.  According  to  what 
it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selection 
from  the  following  list,  observing  that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles  least  must 
be  used.  No  one  flavour  should  pre- 
dominate greatly ;  and  if  several  dishes 
are  served  on  the  sam^  day,  there 
should  be  a  marked  variety  in  the 
taste  of  the  forcemeat  as  well  as  of  the 
gravies.  It  should  b^  consistent  enough 
to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and 
heavy. 

1886.  Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


ESSENTIAL. 

Cold  fowl  or  veal. 

Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Beef-suet 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

White  pepper. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg.  - 

Yolk  and  white  of 
egg  well  beaten 
to  bind  the  mix- 
ture. 


ACCESSORY. 

Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savoury  herb. 

Pennyroyal: 

Knotted  marjoram 

Thyme. 

Basil. 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

Cayenne. 

Garlic. 

Shalot 

Chives. 

Jamaica  pepper, 
in  fine  powder, 
or  two  or  three 
cloves. 
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The  first  column  contains  the  articles 
of  which  the  forcemeat  may  be  made, 
without  any  striking  flavour ;  and  to 
those  may  be  added  some  of  the  differ- 
ent ingredients  of  the  second  column, 
to  vary  the  taste. 

1887.  Common  Stuffing,  or 

Forcemeat. 

Take  three  or  four  ounces  of  suet, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  veal  (or  if  for 
turkeys,  chopped  oysters),  two  ounces 
of  finely-grated  bread  ;  chop  these  up 
with  parsley  already  minced  very 
finely,  and  flavour  with  a  little  lemon- 
peel,  nutmeg  or  mace,  white  pepper 
and  salt  (lemon-thyme  or  sweet  mar- 
joram are  thought  an  improvement  by 
some).  Then  blend  all  with  the  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

1888.  Stuffing  or  Forcemeat  for 

Fowls  or  Veal. 

Shred  a  little  ham  or  gamn^on,  some 
cold  veal  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a 
small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley, 
a  little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or 
pounded  mace,  and  either  white  pepper 
or  cayenne,  and  bread-crambs.  Pound 
in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or 
two  eggs  beaten  and  stnuned,  a4ding 
thyme  or  marjoram,  or  both  together, 
according  to  fancy. 

1889.  Stuffing  for  Hare. 

To  make  this,  chop  up  the  liver 
with  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bac(p,  two 
ounces  of  suet,  herbs  as  for  veal  (par. 
1888),  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a  little 
onion,  two  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all. 

1890.  Forcemeat  Balls  or  Cakes. 

A  pound  of  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of 
ready- dressed  veal  or  chicken  chopped 
fine,  bread  crumbs,  a  little  shalot  or 
onion,  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg, 
mace,  pennyroyal,  parsley,  and  lemon- 
thyme  finely  shred ;  beat  as  many 
fresh  eggs  (yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rrately)  as  will  make  the  above  ingre- 
dients into  a  moist  paste  ;  roll  into 
small  balls,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  lard, 
;putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up. 
When  of  a  light  brown,  take  them  out, 


and  drain  before  the  hre.  If  the  suet 
is  moist  or  stale,  a  great  many  more 
eggs  will  be  necessary.  Forcemeat 
balls  made  in  this  way  are  remaikably 
light ;  but  being  somewhat  greasy, 
some  people  prefer  them  with  less  soet 
and  eggs. 

Another. 

Half  a  pound*  of  lean  pork  or 
veal  and  hiilf  a  pound  of  suet,  well 
beaten  in  a  mortar ;  put  in  three  egj^ 
and  a  little  grated  bread.  Season 
with  pepper,  ^t,  nutmeg,  two  cloves^ 
lemon-peel,  and  a  blade  or  two  of 
mace. 

1891.   Forcemeat  Balls  for  Pish, 

Soups,  or  Stews. 

Take  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a 
middling  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a 
large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk 
of  a  hard  egg,  a  little  cayenne,  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  breaa  crumbs,  and  one  of 
oyster  liquor,  two  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  and  two  ^gs ;  beat  well  in  a 
mortar,  make  into  balls,  aiaAfiyofa 
fine  brown  in  butter, 

1892.  Little  Egg  Balls. 

Beat  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs  in  a 
mortar,  and  make  into  a  paste  with 
the  yolk  of  a  raw  one  ;  roU  it  into 
small  balls,  and  throw  them  into  bailing 
water  for  two  minutes  to  harden, 

1893.  Stuffing  for  Geese  and 

Ducks,  or  Roast  Pork. 

(See  par.  1643.) 

1894.    Stuffing  for  Sucking- Pigs. 
(See  par.  1640.) 


Sect.  5.--SAUSAGES,   BLACK 
PUDDINGS,    &c. 

1895.  These  Savoury  Compounds 

Are  made  with  various  materials, 
chopped  and  mixed  together  either  by 
the  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  a  coounon 
chopper  and  board,  or  with  a  sausage- 
making  machine,  which  last  acts  re- 
markably well,  but  is   not  required 
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often  enough  in  private  houses  to  war- 
rant its  purchase.  They  are  after- 
wards  put  into  properly-cleaned  lengths 
of  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  calf, 
or  pig,  and  tied  at  short  intervals  with 
common  fine  string.  In  cleaning  the 
entrails  they  are  turned  inside  out, 
stretched  on  a  smooth  stick,  and  well 
scraped  and  washed  in  several  waters. 

1896.  Pork  Sausages. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  of  pork  together ; 
season  it  with  sage,'  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  add  two  or  three  berries  of  all- 
spice :  kalf'fiU  hogs*  entrails  that  have 
been  soaked  and  made  extremely 
clean  ;  or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a 
very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and 
rolled  and  ousted  with  a  very  little 
flour  before  it  is  fried ;  serve  on 
mashed  potatoes  put  in  a  form,  plain, 
or  browned  with  the  salamander  or 
before  the  fire  ;  they  must  be  pricked 
with  a  fork  before  they  are  dressed  or 
they  will  burst,  unless  they  are  very 
carefully  fried.      (See  Frying,    page 

51S). 

1S97.  Large    Smoked    Sausages 

or  Polonies. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork,  with  some 
salt,  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and  all- 
spice, all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  into 
the  meat ;  the  sixth  day  cut  it  small,  and 
mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  or  garlic, 
as  fine  as  possible  :  have  ready  an  ox- 
gut  that  has  been  scoured,  salted,  and 
soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the  above 
stuffing ;  tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it 
to  smoke  as  you  would  hams,  but  first 
wrap  it  in  a  fold  or  two  of  old  muslin  : 
it  must  be  high-dried.  Some  eat  it 
without  boilings  but  others  like  it  boiled 
first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in 
different  places,  so  as  to  make  each 
link  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length. 

1898.  Oxford  Sausages. 
Chop  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pork, 
and  the  same  of  veal,  cleared  of  skin 
and  sinews ;  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  beef-suet ;  mince  and  mix 
them ;  steep  the  crumb  of  a  penny- 
loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the 


meat,  with  also  a  little  dried  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

1899.  Beef  and  Veal  Sausages. 
These  are  each  made  in  the  same 
way  as  pork  (par.  1896),  but  there  is 
generally  a  larger  proportion  of  spice  ; 
the  herbs  added  are  marjoram,  thyme, 
and  parsley  instead  of  sage. 

190a  Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  i  lb.  mutton  minced  small, 
I  oz.  of  black  pepper,  i  oz.  of  salt, 
\  lb.  beef  suet  finely  minced,  I  pint 
of  oysters  do.,  \  lb.  of  grated  bread. 
All  these  are  to  be  mixed  with  the 
liquor  of  the  oysters,  and  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  two  eggs  separately 
beaten.  Fill  the  skins  and  hang 
them  up  till  required. 

Z901.  To  Make  Black  Puddings. 
The  blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt 
till  cold.  Put  a  quart  of  it,  or  rather 
more,  to  a  quart  of  whole  grits,  to 
soak  one  night ;  and  soak  the  crumb 
of  a  quartern  loaf  in  rather  more  than 
two  quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot.  In 
the  meantime  prepare  the  entrails  by 
washing,  tummg,  and  scraping  with 
salt  and  water,  and  changing  the  water 
several  times.  Chop  fine  a  little 
winter-savoury  and  thyme,  a  good 
quantity  of  penny-royal,  pepper,  and 
salt,  a  few  cloves,  some  allspice, 
ginger,  and  nutmeg ;  mix  these  with 
three  pounds  of  beef-suet  and  six  eggs 
well  beaten  and  strained;  and  then 
beat  the  bread,  grits,  &c.,  all  up  with 
the  seasoning  ;  when  well  mixea,  have 
ready  some  hog's  fat  cut  into  large 
bits,  and  as  you  fill  the  skins  put  it  m 
at  proper  distances.  Tie  in  links, 
only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a  large 
kettle^  pricking  them  as  they  swells  or 
they  will  burst.  When  boiled,  lay 
them  between  clean  cloths  till  cold, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen. 
When  to  be  used,  scald  them  a  few 
minutes  in  water ;  wipe,  and  put  them 
into  a  Dutch  oven.  If  there  are  not 
skins  enough,  put  the  stuffing  into 
basins,  and  boil  it  covered  with  floured 
cloths ;  and  slice  and  fry  it  when  to 
be  used. 

nn2 
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Another  Receipt. 
Soak  all  night  a  quart  of  bruised 
grits  in  as  much  boiling  hot  milk  as 
will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a  pint  of 
liquid.  Chop  a  good  quantity  of  penny- 
royal, some  savoury  and  thyme ;  then 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely 
powdered.  Mix  the  above  with  a 
quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as  before 
directed  ;  then  half  fill  the  skins,  af^er 
they  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly, 
and  put  as  much  of  the  leaf  (that  is,  the 
inward  &t)  of  the  pig  as  will  make  it 
pretW  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed.  A 
small  (quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed  is  a  great  improvement. 

1902.  White  Hog's  Pudding^i. 

When  the  skins  have  been  soaked 
and  cleaned  as  before  directed,  rinse 
and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose-water, 
and  put  into  them  the  following 
filling : — Mix  half  a  pound  of  blanched 
almonds  cut  into  seven  oreight  bits,  with 


a  pound  of  grated  bread,  two  pounds 
of  marrow  or  suet,  a  pound  of  currants, 
some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  a  quart  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  two  eg^  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  a  little  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon-peel 
and  dtron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the 
skins.  To  know  whether  properly 
flavoured,  warm  a  little  in  a  pannikin. 
In  boilings  much  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting. 
Pnck  them  with  a  small  fork  as  they 
rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water. 
Lay  them  in  a  table-cloth  till  cold. 

1903.  Saveloys. 

These  are  made  of  salt  pork,  of 
which  the  fat  and  lean  are  mixed 
together  and  chopped  with  a  fourth 
part  of  bread,  a  little  pepper  and  all- 
spice, and  a  rather  liberal  use  of  sage 
leaves.  Tliey  are  put  in  skins  as  for 
pork  sausages,  and  boiled  slowly  for  half 
an  hour,  then  put  by  and  eaten  cold. 


CHAPTER    X. 


VEGETABLES. 


Sect.  X.— ON  DRESSING 
VEOETABLES. 

1904.  Vegetables 

Should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  in- 
sects and  nicely  washed.  Boil  them 
in  plenty  of  water,  and  drain  them  the 
moment  they  are  done  enough.  If 
overboiled  they  will  lose  their  beauty 
and  crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes 
dress  them  with  meat,  which  is  wrong, 
except  carrots  or  cabbage  with  boiling 
beef,  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  a 
good  flavour. 

1905.  In  Order  to  Boil  Vege- 
tables of  a  Good  Green  Colour, 
Take  care  that  the  water  boils  when  they 
are  put  in.  Make  them  boil  very  fast. 
Do  not  cover,  but  watch  them,  and  if 
the  water  has  not  slackened  you  may 
be  sure  they  are  done  when  they  begin 


to  sink.  Then  take  them  out  immedi- 
ately,  or  the  colour  will  change.  Hard 
water,  especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils 
the  colour  of  such  vegetables  as  should 
be  green.  To  boil  them  green  in  hard 
water,  put  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potash  into  the  water  when 
it  boils,  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

1906.  To  Boil   Potatoes   (an 

excellent  Receipt). 

Pare  or  merely  wash  them,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  put  them  in  a  covered 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  boil  them  till  they 
are  done  (which  can  be  ascertained  by 
running  a  fork  into  them)  and  begin 
to  break  a  little  ;  then  pour  the  water 
from  them,  and  hold  the  saucepan, 
with  the  lid  off,  over  the  fire  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  shaking  well  at  the 
end  of  the  time ;  put  the  lid  loosely 
on   so    as    to    allow  the   ^eam   to 
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escape,  and  sprinkle  a  very  little 
salt  over  them;  let  them  stand  till 
wanted  (the  sooner  the  better),  but 
they  may  remain  in  this  way,  if^eces- 
sary,  half  an  hour  or  more.  Time^ 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes^  or  longery  if 
very  large. 

Another  Way. 

Set  them  on  a  fire,  without  paring 
them,  in  cold  water ;  let  them  half  boil, 
then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a  pint 
of  cold  water,  and  let  them  ooil 
again  till  almost  done.  Pour  off  the 
water,  and  put  a  clean  cloth  over  them, 
and  then  the  saucepan  cover,  and  set 
them  by  the  fire  to  steam  till  ready. 
Many  persons  prefer  steamers. 
Potatoes  look  best  when  the  skin  is 
peeled,  not  cut  Do  new  potatoes 
the  same ;  but  be  careful  they  are 
taken  off  in  time,  or  they  will  be 
watery.  Before  dressing,  rub  off  the 
skin  with  a  cloth  and  salt,  and  then  wash. 

1907.  To  Broil  Potatoes. 

Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil  them. 
Or,  parboil,  and  then  set  them  whole 
on  the  gridiron  over  a  very  slow  fire, 
and  when  thoroughly  done  send  them 
up  with  their  skins  on.  This  Ust  way 
is  practised  in  many  Irish  families. 

1908.  To  Roast  Potatoes. 
Half  boil,  take  off  the  thin  peel,  and 
Toost  them  of  a  beautiful  brown.     Or, 
put  them  with  the  peel  on  in  the  ashes 
of  a  wood  fire. 

Another. 

Bake  some  large  floury  potatoes. 
Carefully  take  out  the  insides,  and 
mash  them :  flavour  with  cream,  milk, 
or  butter,  and  salt.  Return  this  mix- 
ture to  the  skins  again,  and  then 
roast  them  before  the  fire  for  a  little 
before  serving,  which  should  be  done 
on  a  napkin.  A  small  piece  should  be 
cut  off  the  top  of  the  potato  to  get 
out  the  inside,  and  put  on  again  when 
they  are  refilled. 

1909.  To  Fry  Potatoes. 

\  Take  the  skin  off  raw  potatoes,  slice 
them,  soak    in  cold  water,    and  fxy 


them,  either  In  butter  or  tlun  batter, 
Or^  as 

191a  Potato  Chips. 

Wash  and  peel  some  potatoes,  then 
pare  them,  ribbon-like,  into  long 
lengths ;  put  them  into  cold  water  to 
remove  the  strong  potato  flavour ; 
drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  fry  them 
a  light  brown.  Take  them  out  of  the 
pan,  and  place  them  close  to  the  fire 
on  a  sieve  lined  with  clean  writing 
paper  to  dry,  before  they  are  served 
up.  A  little  salt  may  be  sprinkled 
over  them. 

191 1.  To  Bake  Potatoes. 

Wash  and  put  them  whole  and  un- 
peeled  into  a  slow  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours. 

191a.  To  Mash  Potatoes. 

Boil  the  potatoes,  peel  them,  and 
break  them  to  paste ;  then  to  two 
pounds  of  them  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  hot  milk,  a  little  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it  all  well 
over  the  fire.  Either  serve  them  in 
this  manner,  or  place  them  on  the  dish 
in  a  form,  and  then  brown  the  top  with 
a  salamander,  or  in  scallops  before  the 
fire. 

191 3.  To  Boil  New  Potatoes. 

Procure  them  of  equal  size,  and  if 
very  young,  wash  them  only  ;  if  older, 
rub  off  the  skins  with  a  scrubbing-brush 
or  coarse  cloth.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water  till  tender,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  them,  and  put  a  lump  of 
batter  in  ;  shake  up  and  serve.  Time,, 
fifteen  to  twenty  ntinutes, 

1 9 14.  Cooked  Potatoes— To  Fry. 

Heat  some  dripping  or  lard  in  a 
frying-pan,  then  drop  in  some  slices  of 
boiled  potatoes,  or  broken  fragments 
will  do  quite  as  well,  stir  them  with  a 
spoon,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  they 
will  be  browned  enough,  then  dreun  off 
any  superfluous  fat,  add  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  serve. 
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1915.  Old  Potatoes  in  a  New 

Dress. 

Wash  and  pare  some  large  old 
potatoes,  then,  with  an  iron  scoop, 
make  them  into  small  balls  the  size  of 
young  ones ;  steam  them,  and  serve 
with  white  sauce  poured  over  them. 

191 6.  PoUto  Balls. 

Mash  vexy  smooth  some  well-boiled 
potatoes  with  a  little  cream  (or  butter 
and  millt)  and  salt,  then  form  them 
into  balls  the  size  of  a  peach,  and  in- 
dented like  one,  or  into  the  shape  of 
a  pear;  warm  through,  and  brown 
slightly  on  one  side  in  a  Dutch  oven. 
The  pears  should  be  served  on  a  napkin 
with  the  broad  end  downwards,  and  a 
bit  of  stalk  stuck  in  the  other  end. 
They  may  also,  as  a  variety,  be  placed 
in  a  well-thickened  brown  gravy, 
poured  round  but  not  over  them. 

191 7.  Rissoles  de  Pomme  de 

Terre. 

Mix  with  potatoes  mashed  with  milk 
some  fine  chopped  herbs ;  roll  into 
long  rissoles,  fry  them  a  light  brown, 
and  send  them  as  hot  as  possible  to 
table.  O,  brush  them  over  with  yolk 
of  egg^  and  dip  them  in  bread-crumbs ; 
then,  having  melted  a  little  butter,  in  a 
saucepan,  put  in  the  rissoles,  and 
shake  them  gently  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  a  light  brown. 

1918.  Potatoes  &  la  Maltre 

d'HOtel. 

Boil  the  potatoes  and  let  them  become 
cold.  Then  cut  them  into  rather 
thick  slices.  Put  a  lump  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  stewpan,  and  add  a  little 
iiour — about  a  tea-spoonful  for  a 
middling-sized  dish.  When  the  Hour 
has  boiled  a  httle  while  in  the  butter, 
add,  by  degrees,  a  cupful  of  broth  or 
water.  When  this  has  boiled  up  put  in 
the  potatoes,  with  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Let  the  potatoes 
stew  for  a  few  minutes,  then  take 
them  from  the  fire,  and  when  quite 
off  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  up  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  cold  water.    As  soon 


as  the  sauce  has  set,  the  ]>otatoes  may 
be  dished  up,  and  sent  to  table. 
There  are  several  ways  of  frying 
potatoes.  The  best  is  to  Iialf  boll 
them  first,  then  cut  them  up  into 
slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  When 
the  potatoes  are  brown,  drain  off  the 
fat,  strew  a  little  salt  over  them,  and 
let  them  be  eaten  while  they  are  hot 
and  crisp. 

1919.  PoflEime  de  terre  a  la 

Duchesse. 
Take  half  a  dozen  potatoes,  boU 
them,  pass  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
work  into  them  in  a  b^wl  one  gill  of 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs; 
add  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  taste, 
and  some  paisley  chopped  fine.  When 
they  are  well  mixed  and  smooth, 
take  them  up  by  table-spoonfuls,  roll 
each  in  a  ball,  flatten  it,  and  flour  it 
slightly.  Lay  them  all  in  a  saute  pan 
with  plenty  of  butter  melted,  and  cook 
them  slowly.  Turn  them  over  when 
one  side  is  done,  and  serve  hot  as  soon 
as  both  sides  are  coloured. 

1920.  Carrots  and  Parsnips 

Require  a  good  deal  of  boiling.  When 
young,  wipe  off  the  skin  after  they  are 
boiled ;  when  old,  boil  them  with  the 
salt  meat,  and  scrape  them  first. 
(Parsnips  should  always  be  scraped.) 
Average  tinUf  from  twenty  toforiyjite 
minutes. 

1921.  To  Stew  Carrots  White. 

Half  boil,  then  nicely  scrape,  and 
slice  them  into  a  stewpan.  Put  to 
them  half  a  tea-cupful  of  any  weak 
broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  half 
a  cupful  of  cream ;  simmer  tkem  till 
they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Before  serving,  rub  a  very  little  flour 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  and  warm  up  with 
them.  If  approved,  chopped  pars- 
ley may  be  added  ten  minutes  before 
served. 

1922.  To  Stew    Carrots  or  Pars- 
nips Brown. 

Take  six  large  carrots,  wash  and 
scrape  them  well,  put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  for  half  an 
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hour;  then  take  them  out,  drain,  and 
cut  each  carrot  into  as  many  round 
balls  as  it  will  make  ;  put  them  into 
the  stewpan  with  a  pmt  of  gravy, 
flavoured  with  a  little  pepper,  salt, 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  Worcester- 
shire sauce ;  let  them  simmer  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  out, 
pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter,  pour  it  over  the  carrots, 
and  serve. 

1923.  To  Mash  Parsnips  or 

Carrots. 

Boil  them  till  tender,  pare,  and  then 
mash  them  and  warm  in  a  stewpan 
with  a  little  cream,  a  good  piece  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  ^t. 

1924.  Fricassee  of  Parsnips. 

Boil  in  milk  till  they  are  soft,  then 
cut  them  lengthways  into  bits  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  simmer  in  a 
white  sauce  made  of  two  spoonfuls  of 
broth,  a  bit  of  mace,  half  a  cupful  of 
cream,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  some  flour, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

1925.  Beet-roots 

Make  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
winter-salad,  of  which  they  may  agree- 
ably form  a  full  half,  instead  of  being 
only  used  to  ornament  it  This  root 
is  cooling  and  very  wholesome.  It  is 
extremely  good  boUed  and  sliced  with  a 
small  quantity  of  onion;  or  stewed  with 
whole  onions,  large  or  small,  ac  follows 
^boU  the  beet  with  the  skin  on,  slice 
it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  broth, 
and  a  spoonful  of  vinegar;  simmer 
till  the  gravy  is  tinged  with  the 
colour,  then  put  it  into  a  snudl 
dish,  and  make  a  circle  round  of 
the  button  onions,  first  boiled  till 
tender.  Tinu^  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hours. 

1926.  To  Boil  Turnips. 

Pare  them,  and  if  large,  split 
them  ;  if  small,  leave  them  whole. 
Put  them  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  and  keep  them  well  covered 
until  they  are  tender.  They  require 
from  fifteen  to  t forty  minutes. 


1927.  To  Mash  Turnips. 

Boil  them  as  above  till  very  tender, 
then  press  the  water  from  them  be- 
tween two  plates,  after  which  mash 
them,  and  pass  them  through  a  co- 
lander. Then  put  them  iiftto  a  sauce- 
pan, add  a  little  salt,  and  some  milk 
or  cream ;  keep  stirring  till  qmte  hot, 
then  serve. 

*     1928.  To  Stew  Onions. 

Peel  six  large  onions  ;  fry  gently  of 
a  fine  brown,  but  do  not  blacken  them ; 
then  put  them  into  a  small  stewpan 
with  a  little  weak  gravy,  pepper,  &nd 
salt;  cover  and  stew  gently  for  two 
hours.  They  should  be  lightly  floured 
at  first. 

1929.  To  Roast  Onions. 

They  should  be  done  with  all  the 
skins  on ;  they  eat  well  alone,  with 
only  salt  and  cold  butter,  or  with  roast 
potatoes  or  beet-roots. 

1930.  To  Stew  Spanish  Onions. 

Boil  four  onions,  and  when  done 
scoop  out  the  middle,  and  fill  them 
with  forcemeat ;  fry  them  a  light 
brown,  and  make  a  rich  gravy  and 
pour  over  them.  This  makes  a  good 
comer  dish. 

193 1.  To  Fry  Onions  for  Steaks, 
Herrings,  ftc. 

Peel  the  onions,  cut  them  in  slices, 
fry  them  in  the  fat  from  the  steak,  &C.9 
which  ought  to  be  fried  first  and  kept 
hot  the  while.  They  are  usually 
served  in  the  same  dish  with  the  steak 
or  fish. 

1932.  To  Stew  Celery. 

Wash  six  heads  and  strip  off  the 
outer  leaves;  either  halve  or  leave 
them  whole,  according  to  their  size; 
cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches;  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  cup  of 
broth  or  weak  white  gravy  ;  stew  till 
tender;  then  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  and  a  little  flour  and  butter, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nut* 
meg,  and  siffimer  all  together. 
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1933*  '^o  Boil  Asparagus* 
Clean  the  asparagus,  and  cat  all  of 
a  length,  then  boil  till  the  tofs  are  guiU 
tender;  have  ready  a  toast  to  place 
them  on,  and  serve  while  hot.  A 
little  mint  boiled  with  asparagus  is  a 
great  improvement  to  its  flavour.  Time^ 
about  twenty  miuutes, 

1934.  To  Boil  or  Stew  Vegetable 

Marrow. 

This  excellent  vegetable  may  be 
boiled  till  tender  ;  then  divide  it  length- 
ways into  two,  and  serve  it  up  on 
toast,  accompanied  by  melted  butter ; 
or  when  nearly  boiled,  divide  it  as 
above,  and  stew  gently  in  gravy  like 
cucumbers  (page  555).  Care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  young  ones  not  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  krigth.  TUme, 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

1935*  '^o  Mash  Vegetable 
Marrow. 

When  too  old  and  large  to  send 
to  table  as  above,  they  should  be 
cut  in  quarters,  the  seeds  taken  out, 
and  boiled  till  tetider ;  then  drain  the 
water  from  them  through  a  colander, 
mash  them  with  a  little  pepper,  butter, 
and  salt,  and  serve  on  a  butteied 
toast 

1936.  Sea  Kale 
Must  be  boiled  very  white,  sad  served 
on  toast  like  asparagus  and  vegetable 
marrow.  White  ^aace  may  be  poured 
over  it.  Time  for  boilings  from  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters. 

To  Stew  Brown.— Boil  the  kale, 
as  above ;  then  drain  it,  and  simmer 
slowly  in  a  stewpan,  with  from  half  a 
pint  to  one  pint  of  rich  and  well- 
seasoued  clear  gravy,  for  twenty 
minutes^  and  serve. 

1937.  Laver. 

This  is  a  plant  that  grows  on  the 
rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  sent  in  pots  prepared  for 
eating.  Set  it  in  a  dish  over  a  lamp, 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  and  the  squeeze 
of  a  Seville  orange  ;  stir  it  till  hot.  It 
is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  b  sup- 


posed to  be  a  great  sweetener  of  the 
blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but 
people  become  extremely  fond  of  it 
by  habit. 

1938.  To  Dress  Artichokes. 
Trim  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves  oflT* 

and  cut  the  stalk  even  ;  if  young,  half 
an  hour  will  boil  them  ;  they  are  better 
for  being  gathered  two  or  three  days 
first.  Serve  them  with  melted  batter. 
Time,  nearly  an  hour. 

1939.  To  Stew  Artichoke  Bot< 

toms. 

If  dried,  they  must  be  soaked,  then 
stewed  in  weak  gravy,  and  served  with 
or  without  forcemeat  in  each.  Or, 
they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and  served 
with  cream  sauce;  or  added  to  French 
pies,  ragouts,  &c. 

1940.  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Must  be  taken  up  the  moment  they 
are  done,  or  they  will  be  too  sofL 
They  usually  take  about  twenty  to 
twenty  five  minutes.  They  may  be 
boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white 
fricassee-sauce,  or  mashed  like  turnips, 
seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
adding  a  little  butter. 

1941.  Spinach 

Requires  great  care  in  washing  and 
picking  it  When  that  is  done,  throw 
It  into  a  saucepan  that  will  just  hold 
it,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  salt,  and 
cover  close.  The  pan  must  be  set  on 
the  fire,  and  well  shaken.  When 
done,  beat  the  spinach  well  with  a 
small  bit  of  butter ;  it  must  come  to 
table  pretty  dry,  and  looks  well  if 
pressed  into  a  tin  mould,  which  is 
sold  at  the  tin  shops.  A  spoonful  of 
cream  is  an  improvement 

1942.  To  Boil  Cauliflowers. 

Choose  those  that  are  close  xmd 
white,  cut  off  the  green  leaves,  and 
look  carefuUy  that  there  are  no  cater- 
pillars about  the  stalks.  Soak  an  hour 
m  cold  water,  then  boil  them  in  milk 
and  water,  and  take  care  to  skim  the 
saucepan,  that  not  the  least  foulness 
may  fall  on  the  flower.    They  must  be 
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served  very  white,  and  rather  crisp, 
but  still  sufficiently  done.  Tinu^ 
twenty-five  minutes  or  more, 

1943.  Cauliflower  in  White 

Sauce. 

Half  boil  it,  then  cut  it  into  hand- 
some pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  little  broth,  a  bit  of  mace, 
a  little  salt,  and  a  dust  of  white  pepper ; 
simmer  half  an  hottr^  then  put  a  little 
cream,  butter,  and  flour;  shake  and 
simmer  afna  minutes^  and  serve. 

1944.  Cauliflowers  with  Parmesan 

Cheese. 

For  the  cauliflowers  put  a  large 
spoonful  of  made  white  sauce  into  a 
stewpan,  with  three  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan,  a  good  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  small 
bit  of  glaizc,  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  stir  this  all  over  the  fire  until 
.mixed,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ;  pour  on 
the  cauliflowers  so  as  to  cover  them 
entirely;  smooth  them  over  virith  a 
knife,  and  cover  the  top  with  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 

1945.  Cauliflower    Omelet 

(American). 

Take  the  white  part  of  a  boiled 
caidiflower  after  it  is  cold,  and  chop 
it  very  small,  and  mix  with  it  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  well-beaten  egg  to 
make  a  very  thick  batter,  then  fry  it 
in  fresh  butter  in  a  small  pan^  and  send 
it  to  table  hot. 

1946.  Cauliflower  Fried  (Ame- 
rican). 

Having  laid  a  flne  cauliflower  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  put  it  into  a 
pot  of  hot  water  that  has  been  slightly 
salted  (milk  and  water  will  be  still 
better),  and  boil  it  tioenty-five  minutes^ 
or  till  the  large  stalk  is  perfectly  tender, 
then  divide  it  equally  into  small  tufts, 
and  spread  it  on  a  dish  to  cool.  Pre- 
pare a  sufficient  quantity  of  batter,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk 
to  each  egg ;  beat  the  ^gs  very  light, 
then  stir  into  them  the  flour  and  milk 


alternately,  a  spoonfid  of  flour  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  milk  at  a  time.  When 
the  cauliflower  is  cold,  have  ready  some 
fresh  butter  in  a  frying-pan  over  a  clear 
fire.  When  it  has  come  to  a  boil,  and 
has  done  bubbling,  dip  each  tuft  of 
cauliflower  twice  into  the  batter,  and 
fry  them  a  light  brown  ;  send  them  to 
table  hot  Brocoli  may  be  fried  in 
this  manner. 

1947.  To  Boil  Brocoli. 

Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalks,  and 
pare  the  tough  skin  off  them.  Tie 
the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and 
boil  them  a  shorter  time  than  tlie 
heads.  Some  salt  must  be  put  into 
the  water.  Serve  with  or  without 
toast. 

1948.  An  Excellent  Way  of  Boil- 
ing Cabbage. 

Having  trimmed  the  cabbage,  and 
washed  it  well  in  cold  water  (examin- 
ing the  leaves  to  see  that  no  insects  are 
lurking  among  them),  cut  it  almost 
into  quarters,  but  do  not  divide  it 
entirely  down  at  the  stem,  which 
should  be  cut  off  just  below  the  ter- 
mination of  the  leaves.  Let  it  lie  an 
hour  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Have 
ready  a  potful  of  boiling  water,  seasoned 
vnth  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Put 
the  cabbage  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  for 
an  liour  and  a  half  skimming  it  occa- 
sionally. Then  take  it  out ;  put  it 
into  a  colander  to  drain,  and  when  all 
the  hot  water  has  drained  off,  set  it 
under  the  hydrant  Let  the  hydrant 
run  on^  it,  till  the  cabbage  has  become 
perfectly  cold  all  through.  If  you  have 
no  hydrant,  set  it  under  a  pump,  or 
keep  pouring  cold  water  on  it  from  a 
pitcher.  Then,  having  thrown  out  all 
the  first  water,  and  washed  the  pot, 
flll  it  again,  and  let  the  second  water 
boil.  During  this  time  the  cabbage 
under  the  hydrant  will  be  growing  cold. 
Then  put  it  on  again  in  the  second 
water,  and  boil  it  two  hours  or  tioo  and 
a  half  Even  the  thickest  part  of  the 
stalk  must  be  perfectly  tender  all 
through.  When  thoroughly  done, 
take  up  the  cabbage,  drain  it  well 
through  the  colander,  pressing  it  down 
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with  a  broad  ladle  to  squeeze  out  all 
the  moisture ;  lay  it  in  a  deep  dish» 
and  cut  it  entirely  apart,  dividing  it 
into  quarters.  Lay  some  bits  of  fresh 
butter  among  the  leaves,  add  a  little 
pepper,  cover  the  dish,  and  send  it  to 
table  hot. — {Miss  Leslie^ — a  great  im- 
provement. ) 

1949.  Chouz  de  Bnixelles  Saut6s 

au  Beurre. 

Pick,  wash,  and  drain  the  sprouts* 
B0CI  them  in  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
water,  then  drain  them  perfectly. 
Saute  them  with  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
powder  with  salt  and  minced  parsley, 
and  serve, 

1950.  Sauer  Kraut. 

Slice  three  good-sized  onions  with 
half  a  red  cabbage  also  .<iliced,  add 
pepper  and  salt,  then  stew  it  in  weak 
broth  till  it  is  tender  ;  strain  through  a 
sieve,  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
rich  gravy,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar when  served. 

195 1.  Kol-Cannon. 

Cut  up  cold  boiled  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  and  beat  them  up  together. 
Fry  them  with  pork  fat,  and  add 
pepper  and  salt.  Any  cold  meat  may 
be  warmed  up  with  it. 

1952.  To  Boil  Broad  Beans. 

Boil  tender  with  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
which  must  be  chopped  to  serve  'tvith 
them.  Bacon  or  pickled  pork  roust 
be  served  to  eat  with,  but  not  boiled 
with  them.  Time^  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

1953.  Broad  Beans  Mashed. 

Take  old  broad  beans,  boil  them  for 
one  hour,  mash  them  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  mix  with  them  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Put  the  mash  into 
a  hot  basin  or  mould,  and  turn  it  out 
before  serving. 

1954.  Windsor  Beans. — Fri- 

casseed. 

When  grown  large,  but  not  mealy, 
boil,  blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a  white 
sauce  ready  hot ;  just  heat  them  through 
in  it,  and  serve.     If  any  are  not  of 


a  fine  green,  do  not  use  them  for  this 
dish. 

1955.  To  Boil  French  Beans. 

String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or 
eight ;  the  last  looks  best.  Lay  them 
in  salt  and  water,  and  when  the  sauce- 
pan boils  put  them  in  with  some  salt. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done  serve  them 
immediately,  *to  preserve  the  green 
colour.  Or  when  half-done  drain  the 
water  off,  and'  put  them  into  two 
spoonfuls  of  broth  strained  ;  and  add 
a  little  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to 
fmish  doing  them. 

1956.  To  Stew  French  Beans. 

.  Boil  the  French  beans,  as  in  last  para- 
graph. Make  a  rich  clear  gravy,  well 
flavoured ;  drain  the  beans  perfectly 
dry,  and  put  both  into  a  'stewpan,  and 
simjner  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  ;  serve  hot  Peas  may 
also  be  stewed  in  this  way. 

1957.  To  Boil  Peas. 

They  should  be  young  and  of  a  good 
sort.  They  must  not  be  over-done, 
nor  in  much  water.  Boil  some  mint 
with  them,  and  chop  it  to  garnish 
them,  and  stir  a  piece  of  butter  in  with 
them.  If  either  loo  young  or  too  old, 
a  little  sugar  boiled  with  them  is  an 
improvement.  Time^  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

1958.  To  Stew  Green  Peas. 

T^e  a  quart  of  peas,  three  cabbage 
lettuces,  cut  small,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  (and  a  slice  of  raw  ham, 
if  you  like),  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves ; 
let  them  stew  gently  till  the  peas  are 
luilf-done,  then  add  a  pint  of  good 
gravy ;  when  stewed,  thicken  with 
llour  and  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a  teacupful  of  cream.  Keep 
stirring  after  tlie  eggs  are  in  or  it  wiU 
curdle.  Some  think  a  tea-spoonful  of 
white  powdered  sugar  is  an  improve- 
ment. Gravy  may  be  added,  but  then 
there  will  be  less  of  the  flavour  of  the 
peas.  Chop  a  hit  of  mint,  and  stew 
m  them. 
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1959.  To  Stew  Old  Peas. 

Steep  them  in  water  all  nif^ht,  if  not 
fine  boilers ;  otherwise  half  an  hour 
would  do  ;  put  them  into  water,  just 
enough  to  cover  them,  with  a  good  bit 
of  butter,  or  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork. 
SUwtheni  very  gently  till  the  peas  are 
softf  and  the  meat  is  tender  ;  if  it  is  not 
salt  meat,  add  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Serve  them  round  the  meat. 

i960.  Haricots  Blancs. 

These  beans,  so  much  used  in 
France,  are  dressed  exactly  like  the 
old  peas  (above);  but  the  flavour  is  not 
generally  liked  in  this  country. 

1961.  Mushrooms — To  Stew 

Brown. 

Peel  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  stalk,  then  cut  them  into 
four  or  six,  according  to  their  size,  add 
a  good  deal  of  pepper  and  salt,  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water ;  stew 
them  in  an  earthen  pipkin  three  or  four 
hours  as  slow  as  possible  ;  put  sippets 
in  the  dish.  They  will  keep  several 
days,  but  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
gathered. 

1962.  To  Stew  Buttons  White. 

Peel  some  mushrooms,  and  cut  off 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  some  milk,  a  little 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ;  let  them 
stew  gently,  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter. 

Another  and  better  Receipt. 

Peel  some  mushrooms,  sprinkle 
them  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  ;  set  them 
on  a  stove  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
draw  the  liquor  from  them,  then  add 
cream  sufficient  to  cover  them,  or  a 
little  milk  thickened  with  butter  and 
flour ;  give  them  a  boil  up.  Serve 
with  or  without  sippets  round  the 
dish. 

1963.  To  Stew  Cucumbers. 

Pare,  and  then  slice  some  cucumbers 
not  too  thin,  put  them  into  a  stewpan 


with  some  onions  and  a  little  salt. 
Let  them  stew^  in  their  own  liquor  a 
little  while,  then  drain  all  that  away, 
and  put  to  them  one  anchovy,  a  little 
spice,  some  good  gravy,  and  a  little 
red  wine  or  ketchup.  When  the  an- 
chovy is  dissolved,  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter. 

Another. 

Peel  and  cut  cucumbers  in  quarteiB, 
take  out  the  seeds,  and  lay  them  on  a 
cloth  to  drain  off  the  water.  When 
they  are  dry,  flour  and  fry  them  in 
fresh  butter,  let  the  butter  be  quite  hot 
before  putting  in  the  cucumbers ;  fry 
them  brown,  then  with  an  egg- slice 
lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain  the  fat 
from  them.  If  the  taste  is  approved 
of,  fry  a  few  small  or  sliced  onions  to 
put  with  them.  When  drained,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  as  much 
gravy  as  will  cover  them.  Steio  slmvly 
till  they  are  tetider.  Take  out  the 
cucumbers  with  a  slice,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  or  butter ;  give  it  a 
boil  upf  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  in  the  cucumbers  ;  as  soon  as 
warm  they  are  ready  to  serve.  The 
above,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  may 
be  called  'cucumber  sauce,'  and  is  a 
favourite  sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton- 
cutlets,  stewed  rump-steaks,  &c. ;  for 
the  latter  a  third  part  of  onions  may 
be  added  to  the  cucumbers. 

1964.  Sorrel. — To  Stew,  for  Fri- 
candeau  and  Roast  Meat. 

Wash  the  sorrel  and  put  it  into  a 
silver  vessel,  or  stone  jar,  with  no 
more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves  ; 
simmer  it  as  slowly  as  possible,  and 
when  done  enough  add  a  bit  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  well. 

1965.  To  Boil  Turnip -Tops. 

Gather  young  turnip-tops  in  the 
spring,  wash  and  drain  well,  put  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt ;  boil  for  traenty  minutes  or  a 
little  longer;  then  take  them  out  and 
serve  plain  after  draining  them,  or 
chop  them  fine  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
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1966.  Nettles  and  Dandelions, 

Gathered  before  they  are  in  flower, 
may  be  dressed  like  tumip-tops,  and 
served  on  toast  like  spinach,  and  are 
a  valuable  and  wholesome  addition  to 
the  list  of  v^^etables. 

1967.  To  Dress  Tomatoes. 

Boil  them  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  for  teti  minuUs,  drain  them,  and 
either  serve  whole  or  mashed  up,  with 
a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  or  roast  them 
in  a  Dutch  oven,  taking  care  to  turn 
them,  and  serve. 

1968.  Hop-Tops   Served   as  As- 
paragus— (excellent). 

Break  off  the  young  shoots  of  hops, 
tie  them  in  bundles,  boil  Hum  xuiik  a 
little  meat  in  the  wattr  for  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  as  asparagus.  The 
shoots  of  asparagus-kale  may  be  boiled 
in  the  same  way. 

1969.  Savoury  Rice  (a  substitute 

for  Vegetables). 

Wash  a  breakfast-cup  of  rice  in  cold 
water,  and  strain  it.  Make  a  good 
beef  gravy,  wdl  seasoned  with  one  or 
two  large  onions ;  when  properly 
flavoured,  strain  off  all  the  grease,  add 
the  rice,  afid  let  it  stew  slowly  for  about 
an  hour^  stirring  it  occasionally.  When 
in  season,  add  two  tomatoes  and  a 
spoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce.  The 
beef  must  be  fried  before  making  the 
gravy. 

1970.  To  Dress  Rice  for  Curry. 

Boil  the  rice  loose  in  a  great  quantity 
of  cold  water,  with  a  large  spoonful  of 
salt,  until  it  separates  and  is  tender^ 
but  not  to  jelly.  Drain  it,  and  put  it 
for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire  in  a 
colander,  to  make  it  quite  dry.  Then 
serve  it,  keeping  it  as  loose  as  pos- 
sible. 

1971.  Cucumber  Curry. 

Take  some  of  the  meat  from  a  loin 
of  mutton,  or  veal  cutlets.  Pound  it  in 
a  mortar  with  two  or  three  onions  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Peel  the 
cucumbers  and  take  out  the  insides — 


then  stuff  them  quite  full  with  the 
forcemeat,  and  have  forcemeat  balls  as 
well.  Put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
some  good  gravy  and  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  curry-powder,  and  let  them  stew 
for  an  h4fur—they  should  be  served 
with  rice. 


Sect.  2.— SALADS. 

1972.  A  Bleached  Lettuce 
Well-washed,  and  cut  up  with  a  few 
slices  of  beet-root,  is  the  universal 
salad  in  this  country ;  but  by  some 
people  a  few  very  young  onions  or 
chives  are  added.  After  being  cat 
up,  a  mixture  variously  compounded 
(see  next  page)  is  poured  over  it, 
and  mixed  with  the  salad-spoon  and 
fork. 

1973.  Endive 

Is  used  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce ;  as 
also  is  mustard-and-cress,  mixed  with 
sliced  radish  and  water-cress. 

1974.  Another  Salad. 

Add  to  the  lettuce  two  beet-roots  as 
above,  a  stick  of  celery  cut  small, 
radishes  if  in  season,  mustard-and- 
cress,  and  the  white  of  a  hard-boiied 
egg  of  which  the  yolk  has  been  used  in 
the  salad  dressing.  Sorrel  is  some- 
times added. 

1975.  Lobster  Salad. 

Mix  with  some  ordinary  salad  mix- 
ture (par.  X979)  the  boiled  eggs  of  a 
lobster ;  then  put  in  a  salad-bowl  a 
layer  of  salad  herbs,  lettuce  being  the 
best ;  upon  these  strew  pieces  of  the 
flesh  and  interior  of  the  lobster  itself, 
with  some  of  the  eggs ;  then  another 
layer  of  herbs,  upon  which  place  more 
lobster  and  eggs,  and  upon  this  pour 
the  salad  dressing,  taking  care  to  ran 
it  gradually  over  the  whole ;  lastly,  on 
the  top  of  all  place  a  few  of  the  best 
leaves  of  the  salad,  shred  very  fine,  and 
round  the  edge  place  some  ornamental 
cuttings  of  cucumber,  radishes,  &c. 
Crabs,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  Salmon, 
or  any  cold  fish  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  lobster. 
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1976.  French  Salads 

Are  mixed  with  less  care  than  is  used 
by  the  English,  inasmuch  as  the  flavour 
of  raw  oil  is  not  objected  to  by  their 
consumers.  The  lettuce,  endive,  dan- 
delion-leaves, or  other  salad-herbs,  are 
merely  chopped  up  and  incorporated 
with  a  little  tarragon,  chervil,  and 
garlic  or  shalot ;  after  which  a  mixture 
of  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
whole  one  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  and  four  of  oil,  are  simply 
stirred  together  with  a  fork  and  poured 
over  the  salad.  Cold  Meat,  Fowi^ 
Fish,  and  Game,  mixed  up  with  the 
above  salad  in  fine  shreds  or  slices,  and 
flavoured  in  the  same  way,  are  exten- 
sively used  in  France. 

1977.  Another  French  Salad. 

Chop  three  anchovies,  a  shalot,  and 
some  parsley  small ;  put  them  into  a 
bowl,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a  little  mustard  and 
salt ;  when  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees 
some  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in  very 
thin  slices  ;  put  in  a  few  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long; 
shake  them  in  the  dressing,  and  then 
add  more  ;  but  cover  the  bowl  close, 
and  let  the  salad  be  prepared  three 
hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Garnish 
with  parsley,  and  a  few  slices  of  the 
fat  of  the  meat. 

1978.  Salad  Mayonaise. 

Beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
mix  with  them  by  degrees  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  salad  oil,  and  a  table-spoonful 
of^  Tarragon  vinegar,  making  it  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Cut 
slices  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  and  divide 
in  pieces  with  cold  boiled  agsi  and  the 


hearts  of  fine  lettuces  laid  in  the  dish. 
Then  pour  over  it  all  the  sauce.  This 
sauce  also  serves  for  cold  salmon, 
which  should  be  simply  covered  with 
it,  and  is  much  approved  of. 

1979.  English  Salad  Mixture. 

Beat  a  raw  egg,  with  a  salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  until  it  is  thoroughly  smooth, 
then  incorporate  with  it  a  tea-spoonful 
of  mustard,  made  rather  thicker  than 
usual.  When  these  are  quite  smooth, 
add  by  degrees  one,  two,  or  three 
table- spoonfuls,  or  even  more,  of  good 
salad-oil,  talking  care  to  blend  each 
portion  of  it  with  the  egg  before  adding 
more.  This  ought  to  make  any  quan- 
tity, up  to  a  tea-cupful,  of  a  tenacious 
mass,  so  thick  that  a  tea-spoon  will 
stand  up  in  it,  and  as  smooth  as  honey. 
Dilute  it  with  vinegar,  till  it  assumes 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  No 
salad  mixture  is  so  smooth  and  rich  as 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  original 
oily  flavour  is  completely  lost,  frctn 
the  raw  egg  converting  the  oil  into  an 
emulsion.  A  little  anchovy  may  be 
added  if  desired. 

Another. 

Boil  an  egg  hard,  take  the  yolk, 
afler  it  is  cold,  and  mix  it  up  smoothly 
with  a  little  cream,  vinegar,  mustard 
and  salt. 

Another. 

Take  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
rub  it  down  with  a  spoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  a  little  salt,  and  a  floury 
potato  well  washed  and  boiled.  Then 
add  a  spoonful  of  good  oil,  another  of 
cream,  and  when  thoroughly  and 
smoothly  incorporated,  add  about  a 
spoonful  of  vin^ar. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

UADE-DISHES    OR   ENTREE: 


Sect. 

I9S(X  -Wonnine  up  Cold   Meats- 

This  chapter  contains  the  receipts 
for  warmingup  cold  meats  in  the  shape 
of  hashes,  minced  meats  &e.,  by 
which  they  are  rendeied  much  more 
palatable  to  most  people,  and  not 
much  more  expensive.  No  one  who 
has  tried  the  experiment  can  contend 
that  they  are  as  economical  as  the  cold 
meat  woald  be,  if  eaten  in  its  plain 
unadorned  stale,  but  as  few  people  like 
cold  beef  or  cold  mutton  for  three  or 
four  consecutive  days,  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare,  even  if  it  is 
done  at  a  trilling  iociease  in  the  weekly 
bills.  The  very  circumstance,  that 
warmed-up  dishes  are  more  generall)' 
liked  than  cold  meats,  proves  that 
more  will  beeaten,  and  CMisequcntly, 


that  the^  are  more  costly,  for  the  dif- 
ference m  consumption  is  a  main  item 
a&ctin£all  systems  of  housekeepii^. 
To  the  rigid  economist,  therefore,  I 
cannot  advise  these  improved  editions 
of  cold  meats,  but  to  ihosewbocan 
afford  the  slight  ditference  in  the  cost, 
they  arc  unobjectionable,  especially 
as  tbey  may  lie  made  even  more 
wholesome  than  the  plain  cold  uveal, 
which,  moreover,  few  will  eat  without 
theaddilion  of  indigestible  cold  pickles, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  salad.  Besides 
these  warmed-up  dishes,  a  few  side- 
dishes,  entrees,  &c.,  are  given,  which 
are  serviceable  for  more  than  oidinary 
occasions,  or  for  those  who  habitually 
indulge  in  such  luxurious  &re. 

19S1.  The  UtensU* 

Required  are  chiefly  the  various-tiied 


perallvely  necessary.  This  is  a  long  as  shown  below.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
iron  in  the  form  shown  above,  and  making  such  dishes  as  will  be  injured 
when  healed  in  the  lire  and  held  over 


1983.  Wanning  Lamps. 
Many  entr^s  are  now  sent  to  table 
heated  with  a  spirit-lamp  under  them, 
and  certainly  ic  is  the  only  way  dT 
ensuring  a  proper  temperature.  Silver 
and  plated  dishes  are  made  and  sold 


a  dish,  already  at  a  boiling  heal,  it 
browns  the  surface,  and  makes  il  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  stewpan 
is  represented  in  Ihe  above  figure. 

19SZ.  The  Bain-marie 
Is  merely  a  water-bath  capable  of  hold- 
ing several  slewpansor  small  saucepans. 
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expressly  for^the  puq)ose,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them 
here,  especially  as  their  construction  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

1984.  Serving  up  Entries. 

A  good  appearance  is  essential  to 
the  entries,  because  in  every  case  it  is 
handed  round  to  the  guests.  Cooks 
should,  therefore,  be  particular  in  this 
respect,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  genend  idea  on  this 
point,  which  is  better  done  by  illus- 
tration than  by  printed  description. 
For  this  purpose,  therefore,  a  page 
is  appended,  consisting  of  four 
coloured  sketches  of  entr^,  which 
will  be  described  in  their  several 
places. 

1985.  To  Pot  Meats. 

Take  any  tender  and  well-done 
meat,  free  from  fat,  bone,  skin  and 
gristle.  Pound  it  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  paste, 
putting  in  a  part  at  a  time.  When  all 
is  thoroughly  reduced,  add  the  spices 
and  some  butter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  meat,  ham  requiring  less 
than  veal,  and  veal  again  less  than 
beef.  After  mixing  them  together  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  press  the 
potted  meat  into  jars  with  force  enough 
to  expel  all  the  air,  then  pour  over  the 
top  a  layer  of  clarified  butter  about 
a  third  of  an  ^nch  thick,  which  is  re- 
moved before  using  the  meat.  The 
spices  for  beef  should  be  cloves,  mace, 
black  pepper,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
celery  seed.'  For  veal,  or  fowl,  and 
ham,  use  mace  and  white  pepper.  For 
shrimps  or  salmon,  cayenne  pepper, 
mace,  and  anchovy. 

1986.  To  Pot  Veal. 

Season  a  lai^e  slice  of  the  fillet 
before  it  is  dressed  with  some  mace, 
pepper- corns,  and  two  or  three  cloves ; 
lay  it  close  into  a  potting-pan  that  will 
but  just  hold  it,  nil  it  up  with  water, 
and  bake  it  three  hours  ;  then  pound  it 
quite  small  in  a  mortar,  and  add  salt 
to  taste;  put  a  little  gravy  that  was 
baked  to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  be  eaten 
soon;  otherwise  only  a  little  butter 


just  melted.     When  done,  cover  it 
over  with  butter. 

1987.  To  Pot  Veal  or  Chicken 

with  Ham. 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of 
chicken,  season  as  directed  in  the  last 
article,  and  put  layers  of  it  with  layers 
of  ham  pounded,  or  rather  shred  ; 
press  each  down,  and  cover  with 
butter. 

1988.  To  Clarify  Butter  for 

Potted  Things. 

Put  it  into  a  sauce-boat,  and  set  that 
over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan  that  has  a 
little  water  in.  When  melted,  take 
care  not  to  pour  the  milky  part  over 
the  potted  things,  as  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom. 


Sect.  2.  — DRESSED  MEATS 
AND  POULTRY  WARMED- 
UP. 

1989.  Minced  Beef  or  Mutton. 
Make  a  gravy  according  to    par. 

1840 ;  thicken  it  with  flour  (or  arrow- 
root, which  is  still  better),  then  add  to 
it  the  minced-up  beef,  and  warm  it. 
In  warming  up  any  meats  in  this  way, 
they  should  be  done  in  a  stewpan  on  a 
hot-plate,  or  in  a  water-bath,  com- 
monly called  a  bain-marie  (par.  1982), 
as  it  is  owing  to  boiling  hashes  or 
minces  that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of 
stews,  or  meats  dressed  a  second  time, 
should  be  gently  simmered,  and  that 
for  a  short  time  only,  so  as  to  be  just 
warmed  through.  After  mincing  th^ 
beef  with  some  of  the  fat,  season  it, 
and  add  boiled  carrots,  with  a  little 
onion  or  shalot  chopped  fine.  Have  a 
small  hot  dish  with  sippets  of  bread 
ready,  and  pour  the  mmce  into  it,  but 
first  mix  a  lare^e  spoonful  of  vinegar 
with  it ;  if  shalot  vinegar  is  used  as  a 
seasoning,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
onion  or  the  raw  shalot. 

1990.  Minced  Mutton  or  Beef, 

Browned. 

Cut  some  lean  meat  from  a  roast  leg 
of  mutton,  chop  it  fine,  season  it  with 
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pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and 
a  little  onion ;  mix  all  together  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  bread, 
moisten  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a  cup  of  good  gravy  ; 
when  put  into  the  dbh  lay  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  small  bits  on  the  top,  grate 
bread  over  it,  and  add  a  little  more 
butter ;  brown  before  the  fire. 

Another— («rr^//fi//). 

Cut  some  slices  from  a  cold  roast  leg 
of  mutton,  taking  off  all  the  skin  and 
fat ;  chop  them  very  small,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  mince- a  little 
parsley  and  onion,  and  mix  all  together 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated 
bread-crumbs.  Moisten  the  mixture 
>vith  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  good  gravy.  Put  it  into 
a  pie  dish.  Lay  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
small  pieces  on  the  top,  and  grate 
bread-crumb  over  it.  Add  a  little 
more  butter,  and  brown  either  in  the 
oven  or  before  the  fire. 

1991.  To  Hash  Beef  or  Mutton. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt, 
except  that  the  meat  is  to  be  in  slices, 
and  add  a  spoonful  of  walnut  liquor  or 
ketchup. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  thin  slices, 
put  two  table-spoonfiils  of  flour  into  a 
di^,  with  a  tea-spoonfid  of  salt,  and 
a  salt-spoonful  of  pepper ;  mix  them 
together,  and  rub  the  slices  of  meat 
with  it ;  place  in  a  large  and  shallow 
stewpan  a  piece  of  butter  the  sire  of  a 
walnut  (and  if  liked,  three  small 
onions  cut  in  small  pieces) ;  put  it  on 
the  fire  till  the  onion  is  browned,  then 
add  the  meat,  which  warm  on  one 
side,  and  turn  over.  When  warmed 
through,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  two  pickled  gherkins  cut  in 
slices,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
vinegar  from  the  pickle,  also  a  table- 
spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup ;  boil  up 
and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  mutton  or  beef, 
and  put  into  half  a  pint  of  broth,  let 


it  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
skim  all  tlie  fat  front  it ;  then  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  or  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar ;  after  which 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter.  Tlie 
hash  eats  less  greasy  in  this  way,  as 
the  flour  absorbs,  the  fat -when  added 
at  first. 

1992.  Beef  en  Miroton. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef, 
and  put  them  into  a  frying-pan  with 
some  butter  and  six  onions,  turn  the 
pan  frequently,  then  mix  a  little  broth, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  and  after  a  few 
boils  serve  up  hot.  This  dish  is  ex- 
cellent and  economicaL 

1993.  To  Dress  the  Inside  of  a 

cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Cut  out  all  the  meat,  and  a  little  £it, 
in  pieces  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and 
two  inches  long;  dredge  it  with  flour, 
and  fiy  in  butter,  of  a  nice  brown ; 
drain  the  butter  from  the  meat,  and 
toss  it  up  in  a  rich  gravy,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot. 
Do  not  IH  it  boil  on  any  acconmt. 
Before  serving,  add  two.  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Garnish  with  crimped  parsley. 

1994.  Fricassee   of  Cold    Roast 

Beef. 

Cut  the  beef  into  very  thin  slices, 
shred  a  handful  of  parsley  very  small, 
cut  an  onion  into  quarters,  and  put  all 
together  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of 
butter  and  some  strong  broth  \  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer  very 
gently  9l  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  mix 
into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  glass 
of  port  wine,  and  a  spoonful  of 
vinegar ;  stir  it  quickly,  rub  the  disU 
with  shalot,  and  turn  fricassee  into 
it. 

1995-  '^^  Cabob  Cold  Meat. 

Take  slices  of  cold  meat,  rub  them 
thickly  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  ^g, 
sweet  herbs,  parsley,  a  little  lemon, 
thyme,  and  some  onions  chopped 
small;  fry  the  slices;  make  a  light 
brown  gravy  with  flour  and  batter,  put 
in  a  litUe  ketchup  and  cayenne  pepper 
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(if  you  like  it),  and  just  before  it  is 
served,  add  a  little  cream,  and  have 
some  bread-crumbs  fried  crisp  to  strew 
over. 

1996.  Beef  Olives. 

Cut  slices  of  beef  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  four  inches  square  ;  lay  on  them  a 
forcemeat  of  crambs  of  bread,  shallot, 
a  little  suet  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Roll  them,  and  fasten  with  a  small 
skewer ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  some  gravy  made  of  the  beef 
bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  water,  and 
stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh  meat 
may  be  used  instead  of  cooked 
beef. 

1997.  Beef  Cakes,  for  a  Side  Dish 

of  Dressed  Meat. 

Pound  some  beef  that  is  under-done 
with  a  little  fat  bacon  or  ham ;  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  shallot  or 
garlic ;  mix  them  well,  and  make  into 
small  cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half 
as  wide  and  thick ;  fry  them  a  light 
brown,  and  serve  them  in  a  good  thick 
gravy. 

1998.  To  Dress  Sanders. 

Mince  beef,  or  mutton,  small,  with 
onion,  pepper,  and  salt ;  add  a  little 
gravy ;  put  it  into  scallop  shells  or 
saucers,  making  them  three  parts  full, 
and  fill  them  up  with  potatoes,  mashed 
with  a  little  cream  ;  put  a  bit  of  butter 
on  the  top,  and  brown  them  in  an 
oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or  with  a  sala- 
mander. 

1999.  To  Dress  Cecils. 

Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of 
bread,  a  good  deal  of  onion,  some 
anchovies,  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg, 
chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  a  bit 
of  butter  warm,  ana  mix  these  over 
a  fire  for  a  few  minutes ;  when 
cool  enough,  make  them  with  an 
egg  into  balls  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  turkey's  egg;  sprinkle  them 
with  fine  crumbs,  and  fry  them 
of  a  yellow  brown,  and  serve  with 
gravy  as  before  directed  for  beef-olives 
(par.  1996). 


2000.  A  Comer  Dish  of  Minced 
Meat. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread, 
cut  it  into  rounds  about  three  inches 
high  ;  take  out  the  centre ;  fry  them  in 
butter,  and  fill  them  with  minced 
meat. 

2001.  Meat  Toast  as  Side  Dish. 

A  buttered  toast,  with  cooked  ham 
or  beef  scraped  upon  it  and  fried  or 
browned  before  the  fire.  This  toast, 
with  ham,  is  excellent  for  breakfast  or 
supper.  • 

2002.  Bubble  and  Squeak. 
Boil  and  strain,  then  chop  and  fry, 
some  cabbage,  with  a  little  butter  or 
dripping,  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  on 
it  slices  of  under-done  beef,  lightly 
fried,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt 

2003.  Meat  Balls. 
Chop  the  meat*  as  fine  as  for 
sausages ;  then  take  a  small  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread,  mace,  pepper, 
cloves,  and  salt,  all  pounded  well,  and 
mix  them  with  one  egg,  making  them 
up  into  balls  ^e  size  of  a  goose's  egg. 
They  should  be  rolled  in  crumbs  of 
bread  and  egg,  and  fried ;  dish  them 
up  with  gravy,  flavoured  with  walnut 
ketchup. 

2004.  Mutton  en  Masquerade. 

Take  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  let 
it  be  half-roasted,  then  cut  the  skin  off 
and  mince  the  meat  with  a  good  gravy. 
Season  it,  and  put  it  back  upon  the 
bone.  Cover  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  brown  it  over.  Oysters,  or  any 
other  flavouring  material,  may  be 
added.  The  mince  may  be  made  of 
the  underside  of  the  shoulder,  if  the 
joint  has  been  roasted  and  sent  to  table 
previously. 

2005.  Beef  or  Mutton  Scalloped. 

Chop  some  mutton  or  beef  very  fine, 
adding  some  good  broth  or  gravy,  with 
some  walnut  ketchup  and  a  little 
Worcestershire  sauce  poured  upon  it, 
and  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  pickle 
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mixed  with  the  meat  Put  it  in  scallop 
shells;  then  grate  some  bread,  and 
strew  thickly  over  it.  Brown  it  nicely, 
and  senre  quite  hot.  Mutton  is  the 
best  meat  for  the  purpose,  and  must 
be  wdl  tHMstened  with  the  broth. 

2006.  Cold  Beef  or  Mutton 

Stewed  with  Peas. 

Shell  three-quaiten  of  a  peck  of 
green  peas,  not  very  joung^  and  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  the  heart  of 
a  lettuce  cut  in  pieces  and  an  onion 
sliced.  Simmer  in  half  a  pint  of  broth 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  cut  the  beef 
in  slices,  sprinkle  each  side  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  in  the 
stewpan.  Simmer  another  hour  and  a 
half^  then  itir  in  a  little  Worcestershire 
saace,  and  add  flour  and  butter,  with 
a  little  flour  of  mustard,  to  thicken  it. 
Gvoe  one  btnl  up,  and  serve.  This 
would  be  even  better  with  uncooked 
meat,  in  which  case  it  must  be  put  on 
with  the  v^etables.  A  turnip  pre- 
viously boiled  in  the  broth  would  im- 
prove its  flavour. 

3007.  To  Pot  Dressed  Beef. 

Take  beef  that  has  been  dressed, 
either  boiled  or  roasted^  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  one 
blade  of  mace  to  each  pot,  some  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a  little  fine  butter,  just 
warm.  It  is  a  good  way  for  using  the 
remains  of  a  lai^  joint 

2008.  Miroton  of  Veal. 

Mince  some  cold  boiled  or  roasted 
veal  with  a  third  part  of  ham,  bacon, 
or  tongue ;  add  to  these  a  fifth  part  of 
bread-crumb  soaked  in  milk,  and  an 
egg  or  two  well  beaten ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  a  chopped  onion 
browned  in  the  frying-pan ;  stew  all 
these  together,  then  butter  a  mould 
adapted  to  the  quantity  made,  put  it  in 
while  hot,  and  bake  in  an  oven  till  the 
surface  is  brown ;  then  turn  out  of  the 
mould,  and  serve  with  the  gravy  (see 
par.  1841). 

2009.  Minced  VeaL 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible, 
but  do  not  chop  it ;  put  to  it  a  very 


little  lemon  peel  shred,  two  grates  of 
nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five 
spoonMs  of  either  weak  broth,  milk, 
or  water ;  simmer  these  gently  with  the 
meat,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil^ 
and  add  a  bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour. 
Put  round  the  dish  sippets  of  thin 
toasted  bread,  cut  into  a  three-cornered 
shape.  Or,  mince  as  above,  and  serve 
with  rolled  bacon  toasted  before  the 
fire,  and  one  or  two  poached  eggs 
arranged  on  the  surfiux. 

2010.  Veal  Cake. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a  breast  of 
veal,  bone  it  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces;  boil  two  or  three  eggs  hard, 
divide  the  yolks,  and  cut  the  whites 
into  pieces ;  take  two  anchovies,  some 
parsley  chopped  fine,  ham  rather  lean 
cut  in  thin  slices,  season  these  well 
with  Cayenne,  black  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg  ;  put  a  layer  of  veal,  parsley, 
ham,  &C.,  till  the  deep  dish  is  fiiU ; 
pour  a  cup  of  water  over  it  and  the 
Exmes  at  the  top  ;  cover  it  dose  down, 
and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  four 
hours;  take  the  bones  off  when  it 
comes  out,  and  turn  it  out  when 
cold. 

Another. 

Take  the  thick  part  of  a  1^  of  veal, 
free  from  skin  and  sinews,  some  good 
fresh  suet  or  marrow,  with  a  little  bit 
of  clear  fat  bacon.  Beat  it  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  it  comes  to  a  paste.  Season 
with  white  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  nut- 
me|^,  and  mace,  and,  if  it  is  liked,  with 
a  little  lemon  peel.  Make  it  up  in 
cakes  about  the  size  of  a  biscuit ;  fty 
them  in  clear  dripping  till  they  become 
of  a  nice  light  brown.  Serve  them  up 
with  white  sauce,  which  must  not  be 
put  over  them.  This  makes  a  pretty 
comer  dish,  or  for  first  or  second 
course  for  a  small  party. 

201 1.  Veal  Balls. 

Two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  two  ounces 
of  veal,  the  yolks  of  one  raw  and  one 
boiled  egg,  one  small  onion,  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel  to 
the  taste.  Beat  them  all  well  together, 
fry,  and  serve  in  gravy. 
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2012.  Veal  Olives. 

Take  eight  or  ten  cutlets ;  wash 
them  over  with  yolk  of  egg ;  then 
season,  and  lay  over  them  a  little 
forcemeat ;  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them 
with  thread  (which  is  to  be  removed 
before  serving),  and  fry  them ;  then 
put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  some 
good  gravy,  an  anchovy,  pepper,  and 
mace;  make  some  balls,  boil  them  a 
little,  and  put  them  in';  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter. 

2013.  Rissoles. 

Take  mutton  or  chicken  —  if  the 
former,  moisten  with  gravy  or  stock ; 
if  the  latter,  with  white  sauce.  Cut 
the  meat  as  for  patties,  and  season  to 
the  taste.  Cut  off  the  top  of  some 
small  rolls,  take  out  the  inside,  and 
fill  them  with  the  meat ;  then  put  the 
top  of  the  roll  on  again,  and  tie  it 
round  with  thread.  Beat  up  an  egg  with 
a  little  cream,  and  dip  them  in  ;  strew 
with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  sala- 
mander them  all  over,  or  else  fry  them 
in  butter;  garnish  with  a  little  fried 
parsley. 

2014.  Lobster  Rissoles. 

Extract  the  meat  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
mince  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix 
with  it  the  coral  pounded  smooth,  and 
some  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  pounded 
also.  Season  it  with  cayenne  pepper, 
powdered  mace,  and  a  very  little  salt. 
Make  a  batter  of  beaten  egg,  milk, 
and  flour.  To  each  ^;g  allow  two 
large  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a 
large  tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Beat  the 
batter  well,  and  then  mix  the  lobster 
with  it  gradually,  till  it  is  stiff  enough 
to  make  into  oval  balls,  about  the  size 
of  a  laige  plum.  Fry  them  in  the  best 
salad  oil,  and  serve  them  up  either 
warm  or  cold. 

2015.  Calf  8  Head  Hashed  White. 
Let  the  head  be  well  washed,  and 
then  boil  it  in  soft  water.  Take  the 
meat  from  the  bones  and  cut  it  into 
thin  collops,  then  take  of  the  water  it 
was  boiled  in  enough  to  stew  it  till  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  hot.     Work  half  a 


pound  of  butter  well  with  some  flour, 
and  mix  with  it  a  little  essence  of 
anchovies,  three  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  nutmeg,  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  this  to  the  collops,  and  mix  it  well 
together.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
well  beaten,  and  stir  it  up  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  then  add  it  to  the  hash. 
When  done,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  garnish  with  balls  of  force- 
meat and  eg^  balls. 

2016.  To  Hash  Calfs  Head 

Brown. 

From  a  head  previously  boiled  cut 
off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long. 
Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and  sliced 
onions,  and  throw  in  the  slices  with 
some  good  gravy,  truffles,  and  morels; 
give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  set 
it  in  a  moderate  heat  to  simmer  till 
very  tender.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  cayenne,  at  first ;  and  ten  minutes 
before  serving  throw  in  some  shred 
parsley,  and  a  very  small  bit  of  tar- 
ragon and  knotted  marjoram  cut  as 
fine  as  possible.  Just  before  serving 
add  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
table>spoonful  of  ketchup,  and,  if  liked, 
a  glass  of  white  wine.  Forcemeat  balls 
and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

2017.    Calfs    Head  Jelly,  or 
Chicken,  or  Veal. 

Put  to  a  head,  nicely  soaked,  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  it,  with  salt, 
herbs,  vegetables,  horseradish,  celery, 
and  black  peppercorns,  suflicient  to 
make  it  savoury.  Ld  it  simmer  until 
quite  tender,  take  out  the  head,  remove 
the  bones,  and  return  them  to  the 
stewpan,  with  any  part  you  like  to  cut 
off.  Let  the  jelly  boU  until  stiff.  Strain, 
and  let  it  stand  till  next  day.  Take  off 
the  fat  and  sediment,  and  melt  the 
clear  part,  adding  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  with 
some  ham  or  tongue.  Season  with 
powdered  mace,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt.  Place  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
round  a  pie-dish  or  mould,  lay  in  the 
meat  as  lightly  as  possible,  adding  the 
jelly,  a  little  warm,  by  degrees,  until 
the  dish  is  full.     Let  it  stand  until  set, 
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then  turn  it  out,  and  gamisli  with 
lemon. 

2018.  Scallops  of  Cold  Veal  or 
Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small; 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  with  a  scrape  of 
nutmeg,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  cream,  f<fr  a  few  minutes :  then 
put  it  into  the  scallop-shells,  and  fill 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  over 
which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and 
brown  them  before  the  fire.  Either 
veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well 
prepared  in  this  way,  and  lightly 
covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried;  or 
these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

2019.  Matelote  de  Poulet. 

(.S^  Coloured  Illustration,) 

Put  a  dozen  small  onions  into  boil- 
ing water  for  ten  minutes^  then  into 
cold  water  for  the  same  time,  and  peel 
them ;  take  off  the  red  part  from  two 
carrots,  and  scrape  a  parsnip,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces  two  inches  in  length. 
Roll  two  ounces  of  butter  in  flour  and 
brown  it  in  a  stewpan ;  then  pour  over 
it  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  put 
in  the  vegetables,  with  a  bunch  of 
sweet  hertS  and  parsley,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
and  a  blade  of  mace.  In  the  mean- 
time cut  up  one  large  fowl  or  two  spring 
chickens  neatly,  and  stew  for  half 
an  hour  in  bouillon  ;  then  add  them 
to  the  same  with  half  a  pint  of  bouillon 
in  which  they  have  been  stewed,  and 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes ;  then 
take  out  the  fowl,  arrange  it  on  the 
dish  and  keep  it  hot ;  reduce  the  sauce 
a  little  and  pour  it  over  the  fowl. 
Serve  with  crayfish  or  pieces  of  fried 
eel  round  it 

2020.  To  Fricassee  Chickens. 

Mix  together  a  cupful  of  cream, 
some  mace  beaten  fine,  essence  of  an- 
chovy, lemon-peel  and  juice,  or  pickle, 
and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let  these  simmer 
on  the  fire  for  an  hour,  then  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter ;  have  ready  the 
chickens  nearly  done  enough  to  eat, 
skin  them,  leave  out  the  drum-sticks, 
liver,  and  gizzard,  then  put  the  chicken 


into  the  sauce,  and  make  it  thoroughly 
hot.  To  garnish  the  fricassee,  make 
very  small  forcemeat  balls  of  veal  or 
pork,  a  little  grated  bread,  chopped 
parsley,  suet,  nutm^,  pepper,  salt, 
and  lemon-peel,  mixed  up  with  an 
egg,  and  boiled  half  an  hour  in  milk 
and  water.  For  family  use,  milk  may 
be  in  part,  or  wholly,  substituted  for 
the  cream ;  and  chicken  which  has 
previously  appeared  at  table  is  excel- 
lent cooked  in  this  way. 

2021.  Cold   Boiled  or  Roast 

Chicken 

May  be  skinned  and  made  into  a  pie, 
adding  plenty  of  good  stock  or  gravy, 
with  eggs  and  flour. 

2022.  To  Devil  Chicken. 

Take  the  pinions,  rump,  thighs,  and 
gizzard ;  strew  over  them  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
spoonful  of  salt ;  pat  a  lamp  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  add  a  small  tea-spoonfiil 
of  mustard,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup  or  soy,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  walnut  liquor.  Make  this 
sauce  hot,  well  broil  the  chicken,  and 
lay  it  in.  Squeeze  some  lemon  juice 
over  it. 

Another  Devil  (hotter). 

Mix  together  lemon  juice,  grated 
lemon  peel,  salt,  mustard,  cayenne 
pepper,  port-wine,  Harvey's  sauce. 
King  of  Oude*s  sauce,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  (except  anchovy),  at  discretion. 
Cut  slices  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  butter 
them  well,  and  put  them  to  soak  in  the 
mixture.  If  any  sauce  or  gravy  is  left 
from  the  meat  employed,  it  will  im- 
prove the  devil.  When  required,  warm 
it  all  together  in  a  saucepan,  and  serve 
it  up  exceedingly  hot 

2023.  Croquettes  de  Poulet. 

{See  Coloured  Illustration,) 

Mince  the  remains  of  any  dressed 
fowl  very  small ;  add  a  quarter  of  the 
quantity  of  minced  ham,  and  two 
shallots  also  minced.  Put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  season  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  and  half  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
grated  nutmeg.      Shake  these  ingre- 
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dients  over  the  fire  for  five  or  ten 
minutes^  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream,  and  stir  gently  into  the  mince. 
In, two  minutes  take  it  off  the  fire  and 
let  it  cool.  Make  up  the  mince  when 
cold  into  balls  about  the  size  of  an 
^gg  9  dip  the  balls  or  croquettes  twice 
into  egg  and  bread  crumb,  and  fry  in 
butter  or  oil  till  brown,  then  serve 
them  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  with 
mashed  potato  or  boiled  rice  round 
them,  and  truffle  or  mushroom  sauce 
with  them. 

2024.  Remains  of  Pork. 

Cold  roast  or  boiled  pork  is  very 
good  warmed  up  with  fried  cabbage, 
like  bubble  and  saueak  (par.  2002). 
Cold  pork  may  also  be  devilled  ac- 
cording to  the  receipt  given  for 
chicken  at  par.  2022,  of  course  dis- 
pensing with  the  liver  and  gizzard. 
Slices  of  cold  pork  are  also  very  good 
sprinkled  over  with  powdered  sage 
leaves,  and  broiled. 

2025.  Various  Cheap  Entrees,  or 
Comer  Dishes. 

Bird's  Nest. — Eggs  boiled  hard, 
and  ei^^surrounded  with  forcemeat ; 
after  v^qphjhey  are  fried  or  browned 
in  some  way,  and  nicely  cut  in  half 
and  laid  in  the  dish  with  gravy. 

Beef,  Pork,  or  Veal  RAisEb 
Pies,  made  about  the  size  of  a  teacup. 

Potato  Pie.  —  Mashed  potatoes 
raised  to  a  pie,  scalloped  at  the  top, 
brushed  over  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
browned,  filled  with  veal  minced  or 
cut  in  small  slices,  and  done  white ; 
or  small  potatoes  scooped  out  of  old 
ones,  and  dressed  with  cream ;  or  fish ; 
or  fricasseed  chickens  may  be  put  in, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  top  dish. 
'  Spinach,  with  fried  toast  in  three- 
cornered  pieces  stuck  over  it,  -and 
poached  ^gs  laid  upon  them. , 

Veal  Cutlets,  dressed  wit^egg 
and  crumbs. 

Rabbit  Cutlets. — Cut  pieces  of 
the  meat  carefully  from  the  back  and 
legs  of  a  couple  of  rabbits,  trim  them 
a  good  shape,  dip  them  in  ^g  and 
br^ul  crumbs,  and  fry  them  a  good 


brown  ;  put  brocoli,  or  some  other 
vegetable  in  the  dish,  lay  them  nicelv 
round,  and  add  the  gravy,  which 
may  be  made  from  the  rabbit -bones, 
in  the  abftence  of  stock.  « 

Cotelettes  a  la  Maintenon. 
— {See  Coloured  IUustration.)^CvX 
and  trim  the  cutlets,  in  a  round 
shape,  smaller  than  when  cooked  in 
any  other  mode ;  make  ready  some 
finely  grated  bread-crumbs,  mixed 
with  a  little  parsley  and  herbs,  and 
a  shallot,  all  chopped  very  small. 
Brush  the  cutlets  over  with  butter, 
and  sprinkle*  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  fry  them  for  five  minutes, 
take  them  from  the  pan,  dip  them  in 
egg*  a>nd  cover  them  with  the  crumbs 
and  herbs;  wrap  each  in  buttered 
paper,  and  broil  them  for  ten  minutes 
on  the  gridiron,  taking  care  that  the 
paper  is  not  scorched.  Serve  them 
m  the  papers,  with  stewed  mush- 
rooms, or  a  pur^  of  green  v^etables, 
in  the  middle. 

Brain  Cutlets. — Boil  and  chop 
the  brains ;  add  onions,  and  season 
with  sage,  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne ; 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
make  them  in  shape,  and  do  them 
over  w*ith  egg  and  bread-crumbs ;  boU 
in  plenty  of  lard. 

Mutton  Steaks,  with  the  bones 
shortened,  and  the  fat  taken  off,  may 
be  arranged  over  a  mould  of  mashed 
potatoes,  or  placed  round  the  dish 
with  tomato  sauce  in  the  centre. 

Pork  Steaks,  with  apple  ^uce  in 
the  centre ;  or  arranged  round  a  mould 
of  spinach,  well  boded,  and  mashed 
with  a  little  butter  and  salt. 

Tongue,  after  it  has  been  boiled, 
cut  into  thick  slices,  and  stewed  in  a 
rich  brown  gravy. 

Giblets,  fried  with  butter  a  light 
brown,  and  a  little  sliced  onion  with 
them,  then  stewed. 

Ox  Palate,  stewed,  will  make,  if 
the  whole,  a  nice  top-dish ;  or  if  the 
half,  a  comer-dish. 

Calf's  Head,  stewed  or  hashed, 
lorms  a  good  top  or  comer-dish.  In 
hashing  calfs  heeul  it  is  an  improve- 
ment to  dye  some  of  the  egg  balls 
green  with  spinach  juice. 
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2026,  Sweetbreads. 

Take  two  laxge  round  sweetbreads, 
and  stew  them  as  you  would  veal  (see 
page  511);  then  make  a  lich  gravy 
with  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms, 
and  artichoke-bottoms,  and  serve  it 
round. 

2027.  Sweetbreads,  Stewed 

White. 

GirefuUy  wash  some  sweetbreads, 
and  stew  them  Jrom  half  an  hour  to 
three  quarters  in  a  white  gravy ;  to 
which  add  cream,  flour,  butter,  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  and  a  little 
cucumber  ketchup. 

^28.  Sweetbreads  Stewed  Brown. 

Stew  as  above  in  a  brown  gravy, 
after  thoroughly  scalding  the  sweet- 
breads. 

Another  Way. 

Lard  some  sweetbreads ;  and  after 
parboiling,  cover  them  with  egg- 
crumbs,  mixed  with  a  little  cliopp^ 
parsley  and  marjoram,  pepper  and  salt. 
Brown  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and 
stew  them  twenty  minutes  in  a  rich 
gravy,  and  flavour  with  ketchup. 

2029.  Sweetbreads,  Roasted. 

Parboil  two  large  ones  ;  when  cold, 
lard  them  with  bacon,  and  roast  them 
in  a  Dutch  oven.  For  sauce,  plain 
butter,  and  mushroom  ketchup. 

2030.  Sweetbrea>l  Ragout. 

Cut  them  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
wash  and  dry  them,  then  fry  of  a  fine 
brown ;  pour  on  them  a  good  eravy, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  either  mushrooms  or  mushroom 
ketchup;  strain,  and  thicken  with 
butter  and  a  litUe  flour.  You  may 
add  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 

2031.  Sweetbreads  Fricasseed. 

Cut  up  the  remnants  of  a  cooked 
sweetbread  in  small  portions,  and 
prepare  a  sauce  or  gravy  as  in  stew- 
ing either  white  or  brown;  lay  the 
sweetbread  in  the  pan  with  the  gravy, 
and  give  one  boil  up.  Garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon  or  sippets  of  bread. 


2032.  Lamb's  Sweettn-eads. 
Wash  and  parboil  them,  stew  as 
the  calfs  sweetbreads,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a    few   very  young  peas  or 
French  beans. 

2033.  Mock  Sweetbreads. 

Beat  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
veal  well  in  a  mortar,  then  put  to  it  a 
little  suet,  or  bacon,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  with  a  few  bread-crumbs. 
Season  with  pepper,  mace,  and  salt; 
add  a  spoonful  01  cream.  Make  into 
the  shape  of  sweetbreads,  and  brown 
before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Serve 
them  up  with  a  good  gravy. 

Another. 

Wash  some  sheep's  brains  carefully, 
and  then  boil  them  in  well-seasoned 
gravy  sufficiently  to  harden  without 
breaking  them.  Take  them  up,  and 
when  quite  cold,  divide  the  lobes,  dip 
them  in  egg  and  bread-crtmibs,  irf 
or  toast  them,  and  serve  as  above. 

2034.  A  Comer  or  Side  Dish  of 

Sausages. 

Potatoes  nicely  mashed,  and  shaped 
in  a  basin  or  deep  pie-dish,  turned 
oUt  and  covered  with  sausages,  ail  the 
ties  crossing  at  the  top. 

2035.  Potato  Balls  Ragout 

Are  made  by  adding  to  one  pound  of 
potatoes  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated 
ham,  some  sweet  herbs,  chopped 
parsley,  an  onion  or  shallot,  sdt, 
pepper,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  with  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of 
eggs  ;  fry  them  in  clear  dripping,  or 
brown  them  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

2036.  A  Pretty  Comer  Dish  of 

Forced  Meat. 

Take  four  lai^ge  eggs,  boil  and  ped 
them;  make  a  rich  forcemeat,  cover- 
ing them  well  with  it  moderately 
thick  ;  fry  thcKn  of  a  fine  brown,  and 
serve  them  up  with  a  rich  brown 
gravy. 

2037.  Chicken  Curry. 

Cut  up  the  chicken  raw,  slice  onions, 
and  fry  both  in  butter  with  great  care^ 
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of  a  fine  light  brown  ;  or,  if  you  use 
chickens  that  have  been  dressed,  fry 
only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut 
into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  in  a 
stewpan,  with  veal  or  mutton  gravy, 
and  a  clove  or  two  of  garlic.  Simmer 
till  the  chicken  is  quiU  tender.  Half 
an  hour  before  serving  it,  rub  smooth 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  curry  powder,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  ;  and  add  this,  with  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt 
to  the  taste.  When  serving,  squeeze 
in  a  little  lemon.  Slices  of  under- 
done veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c., 
make  excellent  curry.  Rice  boiled 
dry  must  be  served  round  the 
curry.  For  directions  to  do  .  this, 
see  par.  1970. 

Another,  more  easily  Made. 
Cut  up  a  chicken  or  young  rabbit ; 
if  chicken,  take  off  the  skin.  Roll 
each  piece  in  a  mixture  of  a  large 
spoonful  of  flour  and  half  an  ounce  of 
curry-powder.  Slice  two  or  three 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a 
light  brown  ;  then  add  the  meat,  and 
fry  all  t(^ether  till  the  meat  begins 
to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a  stewpan, 
and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to 
cover  it.  Simmer  very  getUly  two  or 
three  hours.  If  too  thick,  put  more 
water  half  an  hour  before  serving.  If 
the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a 
little  broth  will  be  better  than  water ; 
but  the  curry  is  richer  when  made  of 
fresh  meat. 

Another. 

Take  two  large  spoonfuls  of  curry- 
powder,  mix  it  with  a  teacupful  of 
water,  half  a  teacupful  of  vinegar,  and 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt.  Stew  slowly 
for  an  hour,  and  when  it  becomes  too 
thick,  add  a  little  more  vinegar  and 
water.  About  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  dinner  put  in  the  fowl, 
veal,  mutton,  or  fish,  cut  into  square- 
sized  pieces,  and  previously  fried  of  a 
pale  brown,  with  six  large  onions 
sliced  thin.  Then  stew  the  whole 
together  till  the  meat  becomes  quite 
tender* 


2038.  A  Madras  Carry. 

Take  three  large  onions,  slice  and 
fry  them  in  butter ;  then  fry  the  fowl, 
meat,  or  lobster  in  the  same  pan,  first 
taking  out  the  onions  ;  stir  into  it  one 
pint  of  good  gravy,  well  seasoned, 
two  lar^e  spoonfuls  of  curry-powder, 
and  a  little  salt ;  add  it  to  the  meat^ 
and  stew  gently  an  hour  and  a  half; 
when  nearly  done,  add  the  juice  ot  a 
lemo9,  and  serve  it  up  with  boiled 
rice.    (See  par.  19701) 

2039.  Curried  Rabbit. 
Cut  up  two  rabbits  into  small  pieces, 
roll  each  piece  in  flour,  and  fry  a  nice 
brown  in  dripping;  then  take  four 
or  five  middle-sized  onions,  cut  them 
in  slices,  and  fry  them ;  put  all 
together  into  a  stewpan,  with  eoougfa 
gravy  to  cover  it ;  mix'  four  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  curry-powder,  a  little 
salt,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  Chut- 
nee  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room-ketchup, and  the  same  quantity 
of  vinegar ;  add  it  to  the  rabbit,  and 
let  all  stew  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours ;  just  before  serving,  add  the 
juice  of  one  and  a  half  lemons.  If 
the  gravy  is  thin,  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  flour,  with  a  little  cold  gravy,  and 
put  to  it..  Serve  with  rice  round,  or 
m  a  separate  dish. 

204a  Puiau. 

Boil  a  large  fowl  in  three  pints  of 
water  until  it  is  done;  wash  one 
pound  of  rice  three  or  four  times, 
strain  it  till  quite  dry,  then  fry  it  in 
half  a  pound  of  butter  till  almost 
brown  ;  throw  in  the  fowl,  add  a  few 
cloves  whole,  a  little  salt,  two  or  three 
bay-leaves,  and  some  mace  ;  let  them 
all  boil  together  till  the  water  is  dried 
up  ;  take  out  the  fowl  and  rice,  and 
when  dished  fry  some  onions  brown, 
and  strew  over  the  pillau.  Garnish 
with  bard-boiled  ^gs. 

2041.  Marsden,  or  Veal  Cake. 

Take  a  pie-dish,  and  l>utter  it ;  cut 
hard-boiled  eggs  into  slices,  and  lay 
them  round  the  sides  of  the  dish  and 
at  the  bottom,  then  slices  of  cold  yeaV 
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ham,  and  pickles  ;  season  it  well,  and 
pour  over  it  all  some  good  rich 
gravy;  then  place  layer  after  layer 
as  at  the  "beginning,  filling  it  up 
with  good  gravy  ;  when  quite  full, 
bake  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  when 
cold. 

2042.  Gateau  de  Saumon. 

{See  Coloured  Illustration. ) 
Take  one  pound  .of  cold  dressed 
salmon,  and  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  yZ^r  ten  minutes; 
then  steep  one  pound  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs in  half  a  pint  of  hot  cream  y^r 
the  same  length  of  time;  add  the 
crumbs  to  the  fish,  and  beat  both  in 
a  mortar  till  perfectly  smooth,  adding 
as  you  beat  a  teaspoonful  of  mace, 
half  the  quantity  of  white  pepper,  and 
a  blade  of  powdered  mace ;  then  mix 
all  well  together  witli  four  well -beaten 
eggs,  put  it  into  a  buttered  mould, 
and  bake  for  twenty  minutes ;  turn  it 
out  of  the  mould,  and  garnish  with 
crayfish. 

2043.  Macaroni — Side  or  Comer 
Dish. 

If  for  a  comer,  take  a  quarter  of  a 
poimd  of  macaroni,  scald  it  till  tender, 
but  not  to  break  or  stick  together. 
When  scalded,  cut  it  in  pieces  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  per- 
fect pipe  ;  then  make  a  brown  mince 
of  every  kind  of  meat,  game,  and 
poultry,  you  happen  to  have  cooked, 
-with  a  little  fat  and  lean  of  ham  or 
bacon.  Add  a  small  piece  of  onion, 
finely  chopped,  pepper,  salt,  a  little 
cayenne,  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
ketchup,  the  same  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gravy  to 
moisten  it.  Butter  the  basm  thickly, 
and  stick  the  macaroni  closely  into  it, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
honeycomb  when  turned  out,  and  BH 
up  with  the  mince-meat,  laying  the 
rest  of  the  macaroni  at  the  top.  Boil 
an  hour^  if  a  large  basin,  having  tied 
a  pudding-cloth  tightly  over  it,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  water  five  minutes 
before  turning  it  out  of  the  basin. 
Serve  with  a  tureen  of  gravy,  putting 
a  very  little  in  the  dish. 


Another. 
Boil  about  an  hour  and  a  half  till 
tender,  strain  off  the  water,  and  put 
the  macaroni  back  into  the  saucepan. 
Add  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  a  very 
little  cayenne,  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
and  a  little  cream  ;  put  it  on  a  dish 
with  some  cheese  cut  thin,  leave  it  before 
the  fire  a  few  minutes;  or,  when  you 
have  made  the  macaroni  quite  ready 
and  hot,  stir  some  grated  cheese  into 
it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

2044.  Richelieu,  or  Veal  and  Ham 
Macaroni. 
Boil  three  ounces  of  macaroni  tender, 
beat  up  two  eggs,  then  fill  up  a  pint 
basin,  or  melon-shaped  mould,  with 
nicely-flavoured  minced  veal  and 
ham,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel; 
add  the  macaroni,  mix  well,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes,  Ser^'C  with 
good  gravy. 

2045.  TimbaUs  Macaroni. 
Boil  the  macaroni  in  water,  with 
an  ounce  of  butter.  When  it  has 
boiled  a /5r?c/ wi/««/^j,  strain  it  off  and 
return  it  into  the  pan.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  stock  ;  boil  it  slowly  on  a 
stove,  till  reduced;  then  prepare  a 
fricassee  of  chicken,  put  the  macaroni 
to  it,  with  a  little  grated  parmesan, 
make  all  hot,  then  set  it  to  cool. 
Butter  a  mould  well,  sprinkle  it  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  line  it  with  half 
puff  paste  ;  put  in  the  chicken  quite 
cold ;  cover,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven.  When  done,  turn  it  out  of  the 
mould  ;  cut  off  the  top,  and  pour  over 
some  wliite  sauce,  and  some  in  the 
dish. 

2046.  Tete  k  la  Mode. 
Take  an  ox  cheek  nicely  washed, 
season  it  well  with  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  and  cloves,  and  some  chopped 
onion  rubbed  well  over  it ;  put  it  ma 
stewpan,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it ;  stew  it  two  hours,  and  when 
cold  skim  the  fat  off.  Have  ready  a 
cow-heel,  well  cleaned  and  boiled 
tender;  cut  the  head  and  foot  in 
square  bits  the  size  of  sugar-lamps* 
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place  them  in  layers  in  an  earthen 
pan ;  season  between  each  layer  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace  ;  fill  the  pan 
with  gravy,  cover  it  with  a  plate,  and 
bake  it  two  hours  in  a  siow  oven.  It  is 
to  be  eaten  cold. 

2047.  Carriole  of  Rice. 

Take  some  well-picked  rice,  wash 
it  well,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in  water, 
strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan, 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  good  slice  of 
ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over 
a  very  gentle  fire  till  tettder^  fcave  ready 
a  mould  lined  with  very  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  mix  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then  line  the 
bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Put  into  it  a  ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
veal,  or  of  anything  else.  Fill  up  the 
mould,  and  cover  it  close  with 
rice.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  for 
an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  a  good  gravy  or 
curry  sauce. 

204S.  Salmaguiidy 

Is  a  beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice 
shape,  and  if  the  colours  of  the  in- 
gredients are  varieil.  For  this  purpose 
chop  separately  the  white  parts  of  cold 
chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  the  whites  of  eggs,  paraley,  half 
a  dozen  anchovies,  beet-root,  red 
pickled  cabbage,  ham  and  grated 
tongue,  or  anything  well  flavoured, 
and  of  a  good  colour.  Some  people 
like  a  small  proportion  of  onion,  but 
it  may  be  better  left  out.  A  saucer, 
large  teacup,  or  any  other  base,  must 
be  put  into  a  small  dish ;  then  make 
rows  round  it  wide  at  bottom,  and 
growing  smaller  towards  the  top, 
choosing  suchr  of  the  ingredients  for 
each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours. 
At  the  top  a  little  sprig  of  curled  pars- 
ley may  be  stuck  in.  Or,  without 
any  thing  on  the  dish,  the  salmagundy 
may  be  laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  the 
half  whites  of  eggs,  which  may  be  made 
to  stand  upright  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at 
the  round  end.  In  the  latter  case, 
each  half  egg  has  but  one  ingredient. 
Curled  parsley  and  butter  may  be  put 
as  garnish  between. 


2049.  Savoury  Omelet. 

Make  a  batter  of  eggs  and  milk  and 
a  very  little  flour  ;  put  to  it  chopped 

})arsley,  green  onions,  or  chives  (the 
atter  are  best),  or  a  very  small  quantity 
of  shallot,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some 
butter  boil  in  a  small  fryingpan,  and 
pour  the  above  batter  into  it;  when 
one  side  is  of  a  fine  yellow-bro^n, 
turn  it  and  do  the  other.  Double  it 
when  served.  Some  scraped  lean  ham 
or  grated  tongue,  put  in  at  first,  is  a 
very  pleasant  addition.  Four  eggs 
will  make  a  good-sized  omelet;  but 
many  cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten.  A 
small  proportion  of  flour  should  be 
used.  If  the  taste  be  approved,  a 
little  tarragon  gives  a  fine  flavour.  A 
good  deal  of  parsley  should  be  used. 

2050.  Ramakins. 

Scrape  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of 
Cheshire  and  Gloucester  cheese,  and 
good  fresh  butter;  beat  all  in  a  mortar 
with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the 
inside  of  a  small  French  roll  boiled  in 
cream  till  soft ;  mix  the  paste  with  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten, 
and  put  into  small  paper  pans  made 
rather  long  than  square,  and  bake  in 
a  Dutch  oven  till  of  a  fine  broMoi. 
They  should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some 
like  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  white 
wine.  The  batter  for  ramakin»  is 
equally  good  over  macaroni  when 
boiled  tender  ;  or  on  stewed  brocoli, 
celery,  or  cauliflower ;  a  little  of  the 
gravy  they  have  been  stewed  in  being 
put  in  the  dish. 

Another. 

Take  four  eggs,  beat  well ;  then 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated 
cheese,  melt  a  lump  of  butter,  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  with  salt.  When  you  are 
ready  to  put  them  ill  the  oven,  beat  for 
twelve  minutes,  put  them  into  tin 
patties  or  paper  cases. 

2051.  Cheese  Straws. 

Two  ounces  of  cheese,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  cayenne, 
and  salt  to  taste ;  make  into  a  paste, 
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cut  into  fingers,  and  bake  quickly. 
Serve  hot. 

2052.  Fondu. 

Take  one  spoonful  of  flour,  mix 
it  well  with  a  little  milk,  put  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  let  it  get  cold,  take  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  little  bread- 
cnimbs,  and  grated  cheese,  mix  to- 
gether, beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a  froth,  mix  all  lightly  together,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

2053.  Fondu  of  Cheese. 

Grate  half  a  pound  of  parmesan  or 
any  mild  cheese,  put  in  a  stewpan, 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  set  it  over 
the  stove,  and  keep  stirring  till  quite 
melted,  then  take  it  off  the  stove,  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  six  yolks  of 
eggs  and  a  little  cream,  afler  which 
fill  some  small  papers  half  full,  and 
then  bake  them. 

ANOTIfER. 

To  half  a  pint  of  cream  put  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ;  beat  all  well  together. 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
strong  froth,  and  mix  them  well  with 
the  cream,  &c.  ;  put  the  mixture  in 
small  paper  trays  for  a  silver  dish,  and 
bake  it  in  a  slow  oven. 

2054.  Tongue 

Is  potted  exactly  like  beef.  (See  par. 
1985.) 

2055.  Hare  and  other  Game 

Are  potted  also  in  the  same  way,  re- 
moving the  meat  from  the  bones  after 
roasting  it,  and  mixing  up  the  force- 
meat with  it. 

2056.  To  Pot  Pigeons. 

Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean  them 
carefully,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper ;  lay  them  close  in  a  small 
deep  pan,  for  the  smaller  the  surface 
and  the  closer  they  are  packed  the  less 
butter  will  be  wanted ;  cover  them 
with  butter,  then  with  very  thick 
paper  tied  down  and  bake  them ;  when 
cold,  put  (hem  dry  into  pots  that  will 
hold  two  or  three  in  each,  and  pour 


batter  over  them,  using  that  which 
was  baked  as  part.  Observe  that  the 
butter  should  be  pretty  thick  if  they 
are  to  be  kept.  If  pigeons  are  boned, 
and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into  the 
pot,  they  will  lie  closer,  and  require 
less  butter.  They  may  be  stuffed  with 
a  fine  forcemeat  made  with  veal  and 
bacon. 

2057.  To  Pot  Partridges. 

Qean  them  nicely,  and  season  with 
mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt, 
in  fine  powder ;  rub  every  part  well, 
then  lay  the  breasts  downwaxds  in  a 
pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close  as 
you  possibly  can  ;  put  a  good  deal  of 
butter  on  them,  then  cover  the  pan 
with  a  coarse  fiuur-paste,  and  a  paper 
over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When 
cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  butler. 

2058.  A  Cheap  Way  of  Potting 

Birds. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt ;  and  when  baked  and  grown 
cold,  cut  them  into  proper  pieces  for 
helping,  pack  them  close  in  a  large 
potting-pot,  and,  if  f>ossibIe,  leave  no 
spaces  to  receive  the  butter.  Cover 
them  with  butter,  and  one*third  part 
less  will  be  wanted  than  when  the 
birds  are  done  whole. 

2059.  To  Cut  Sandwiches. 

Take  a  two  pound  loaf,  not  too  stale, 
divide  it  smoothly,  then  butter  it,  cut 
a  thin  slice,  and  lay  on  thin  slices  of 
meat.  If  beef  or  ham  is  used,  a  little 
mustard  is  usually  added.  After  this, 
place  on  the  top  another  slice  of 
bread,  similarly  buttered,  ait  off  the 
crust  all  round,  so  as  to  make  an  ob- 
long square,  and  divide  this  into  five 
or  six  sandwiches,  which  should  be 
kept  moist  between  two  plates,  or  in 
a  proper  sandwich- box.  Any  number 
may  be  cut  and  added,  by  placing  one 
layer  above  the  other.  Or,  use  potted 
meat,  such  as  beef,  veal,  chicken,  ham, 
or  tongue,  spread  on  the  bread  cut  as 
above.  This  method  is  far  better  than 
the  slices,  as  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
dividing  them  with  the  teeth. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


PASTRY  AND   SAVOURY   PUDDINGS. 


Sect.  i.—GENERALr 

REMARKS. 

2060.  Pastry. 

Under  the  term  pastry  are  compre- 
hended all  savoury  pies,  pasties,  or 
patties,  together  with  fruit  and  other 
sweet  pies  and  tarts ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  is  confined  by  a  paste 
made  with  flour  and  water,  mixed  also 
with  some  kind  of  fatty  matter,  such 
as  butter,  lard,  suet,  or  dripping;.  For 
most  purposes  it  is  sdlowed  by  all  cooks 
that  butter  is  the  best ;  but  as  it  is  far 
the  dearest,  it  is  right  in  economical 
/amilies  to  substitute  lard  or  dripping 
for  it,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  all  the 
benefit  afforded  by  the  material  for 
which  they  are  substituted.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  for  many  pur- 
poses they  may  be  used  without  dis- 
advantage ;  and  as  this  is  the  case, 
receipts  in  which  they  are  introduced 
will  oe  found  given  in  the  following 
section;  they  will  be  recommended 
for  use  where  practicable  in  the  sub- 
sequent list  of  savoury  pies,  tarts,  &c 

2o6i.  The  Utensils 
Are  only  a  pasteboard,   rolling-pin, 
baking-tins  or  dishes,  and  ornamental 
cutters  of  various  kinds. 


Sect.  2. -RECEIPTS  FOR 
MAKING  PASTRY. 

2062.  Remarks. 

These  receipts  are  collected  under 
this  head  so  that  after^vards  they  may 
be  referred  to.  Some  of  them  are 
generally  applicable,  while  others  are 
only  suited  to  one  or  two  kinds  of 
dishes.  In  all  sorts  of  pastry  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  handling  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  that  how- 
ever completely  the  proportions  may 
be  attended  to,  if  the  hand  is  heavy 
when  it  ought  to  be  light,  or  if  rolling 


is  neglected  when  it  is  recommended, 
or  viceversd^  the  cook  cannot  expect 
her  paste  to  succeed.  Beyond  this, 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  next  in 
importance ;  but  this  the  cook  is  more 
likely  to  attend  to  than  the  precaution 
relative  to  the  use  of  her  hands,  as  its 
effects  are  more  immediately  apparent. 
Barm  or  yeast  crust  is  the  plainest  kind 
of  crust,  and  the  most  easily  made  ; 
but  it  is  not  generally  approved  of  in 
flavour.  The  addition  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  wine  or  brandy  to  pastry 
makes  it  lighter.  Lemon  juice  also 
has  thesame effect  The  flour  should  be 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  iikU  dried. 
A  marble  slab  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old-fashioned  pasteboard. 

2063.  Barm  Crust,  very  Plain. 

Mix  together  one  pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  lard, 
one  tablespoonful  of  barm,  and  a  little 
salt,  with  milk  enough  to  make  a  paste. 
Let  it  stand  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  till  it  rises,  then  roll  and  use  as 
a  crust,  baking  as  quickly  after  as  pos- 
sible. 

ANOTHER  BARM  CRUST  (SUFFICIENT 
FOR  THREE  TARTS). 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter  (or  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  clarified  dripping,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  lard),  the  white  and  yolk 
of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  one  table- 
spoonfulof  yeast  Warm  the  butter 
in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  let  it  stand 
till  only  lukewarm ;  mix  all  up  toge- 
ther, and  let  the  leaven  stand  to  rise. 
Then  roll  the  paste,  cover  the  pies, 
and  put  them  into  the  oven  directly. 
(If  you  suspect  the  barm  to  be  bitter, 
blow  the  ashes  off  a  red  hot  coal,  and 
put  it  in.) 

2064.  Short  Crust 

Should  be  made  by  weighing  the  proper 
quantity  of  flour  and  putting  it  into  a 
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basin,  first  taking  from  the  weight  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  flour-dredge  one-third 
full,  then  add  to  it  all  the  dripping, 
lard,  or  butter  which  is  to  be  used, 
and  work  it  very  lightly  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  till  it  is  well  mixed 
with  the  flour,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  coarse  meal.  This  mixing  must  be 
done  very  lightly,  or  the  paste  will  be 
spoiled  ;  then  add  water  or  milk  just 
sufficient  to  form  it  into  a  paste,  and 
with  the  hands  take  it  out  of  the  basin, 
first  dredging  a  little  flour  on  the  board, 
then  work  it  a  little  with  the  fingers, 
not  the  heels  of  the  hands,  roll  it  out 
three  times  lightly,  and  put  it  on  the  tart. 

2065.  An  Economical  Short  Crust. 

Weigh  one  pound  of  flour,  and  half 
a  pound  of  mixed  dripping  and  lard, 
or  all  dripping  will  do,  mix  them  to- 
gether with  the  fingers  while  diy,  as 
described  above,  or  if  the  cook  has  a 
hot  hand,  mix  it  with  a  spoon  or  fork ; 
then  add  just  water  enough  to  wet  it 
and  make  a  paste ;  roll  it  out  three 
times.  After  covering  the  dish,  wet 
the  paste  with  milk,  or  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  sift  crystallized  or  "crushed 
lump"  sugar  over  it.  This  receipt, 
without  the  sugar,  and  with  a  little 
salt  mixed  with  the  flour,  answers  very 
well  for  meat-pies. 

A  Similar  Crust 

May  be  made  from  beef-suet,  either 
melted  or  chopped  very  fine. 

2066.  Plain  Short  Crust  made  with 

Butter. 

Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  two 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  melt  it  in  a 
saucepan.  Take  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
heat  it  in  the  oven,  and  when  hot, 
mix  it  with  a  knife,  with  two  ounces 
of  cold  butter,  then  pour  the  melted 
butter  into  the  middle,  and  stir  it  all 
together  ;  roll  it  out  once,  put  it  over 
the  fruit,  and  bake  it  immediately. 
Two  lumps  of  sugar  can  be  added  to 
the  flour. 

2067.  Rich  Short  Crust. 

To  half  a  pound  of  flour  put  not 
quite  half  a    pound  of  butter,   two 


ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water.  The  butter,  sugar, 
and  flour  to  be  well  mixed  before  the 
fire,  then  add  the  egg  and  water. 

2068.  Sweet  and  Crisp  Tart  Paste. 

One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour, 
ten  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two  yolks 
of  eggs,  beaten,  and  three  ounces  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar.  Mix  up  well  toge- 
ther with  halt  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and 
knead  it  lightly. 

2069.  Crisp  Short  Crust  for  Tarts. 

One  pound  of  fine  flour  and  one 
ounce  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  mix  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
melted  in  a  teacupful  of  boiling  cream. 
Work  it  well,  and  roll  it  out  Glaze 
the  tarts  with  white  of  egg  and  lump 
su^r.  Five  ounces  of  flour  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  tart. 

2070.  General  Remarks  on  Mak- 

ing Puff  Paste. 

The  room  in  which  it  is  made  should 
be  cool,  and  the  butter  should  be 
cleared  of  its  water  or  milk  by  work- 
ing it  well  on  the  slab  or  pasteboard 
with  a  clean  knife ;  after  which  it  is 
belter  to  dab  it  with  a  soft  cloth. 
WTien  the  weather  is  hot,  put  the  butter 
in  a  pot,  and  sink  it  in  a  deep  pan  of 
water  the  night  before  it  is  intended  to 
be  used.  Part  of  the  butter  ordered 
in  the  receipts  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
flour  when  dry,  as  in  short  crust,  which 
is  then  to  be  worked  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  as  little  water  as  will  bind  it,  tak- 
ing care  to  work  it  smooth  before  it  is 
rolled  out  Roll  it  out  twice,  then 
with  a  knife  put  on  the  remainder  of 
the  butter  in  small  lumps,  all  over  it ; 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  this  must  be 
done  at  twice,  rolling  out  twice  in  the 
interval.  After  putting  on  the  butter, 
dredge  a  little  flour  over  it  before  fold- 
ing up  the  paste  for  rolling.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  handle  it 
more  than  necessary,  and  to  dredge  as 
little  flour  over  it  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  if  the  butter  comes  through 
and  sticks  to  the  board  or  rolling-pin 
the  paste  will  not  be  light    Lastly, 
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roll  it  out  three  times,  folding  it  very 
lightly  in  the  interval  between,  and 
touching  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
hand,  and  when  made  up  set  it  in  the 
oven  immediately.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  pastry  in  the  baking  is  di- 
vided into  thin  laminae  or  flakes — the 
butter  having  been  rolled  out  into  very 
thin  layers  between  those  of  the  paste, 
and  partially  keeping  separate  through- 
out. It  is  from  this  diHerent  manage- 
ment of  the  oily  matter  that  puff  or 
flaky  crust  differs  from  short  crust. 
Either  may  be  used  indiscriminately 
for  savoury  or  sweet  pies,  omitting  the 
sugar  for  the  former,  and  in  that  case 
substituting  rather  a  larger  allowance 
of  salt. 

2071.  Common  Puff  Paste. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  use  half 
a  pound  of  butter ;  rub  in  half  of  it 
before  you  put  in  the  water.  Observe 
the  above  directions  in  making  it. 

2072.  Rich  Puff  Paste. 

To  one  pound  of  fine  flour  rub  in 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  wet  it  with  soft 
water,  and  roll  in  half  a  pound  more 
of  butter,  according  to  the  above  di- 
rections (par.  2070). 

2073.  Puff  Paste  for  Tarts. 

Spread  on  a  dish  two  handfuls  of 
flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  pounded, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a  little  water  to  melt  the  salt. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour, 
and  break  into  it  two  eggs  and  the  yolk 
of  another.  Mix  the  paste  well,  and 
it  will  serve  for  making  tarts,  tartlets, 
and  for  mounting  croquettes. 

2074.  Raised  Crusts  for  Savoury 

Pies. 

Boil  water  with  a  little  flne  lard,  an 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  dripping  or  of 
batter,  but  not  much  of  either.  While 
hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  be  wanted,  making  the  paste  as 
stiff  as  is  consistent  with  its  being 
smooth,  which  will  be  effected  by  good 
kneading  and  beating  it  with  the  roll- 
ing-pin. When  quite  smooth,  put  a 
lump  into  a  cloth,  or  uader  a  pan,  till 


nearly  cold.  Then  raise  it,  by  flrst 
making  up  a  lump  of  the  paste  of  such 
a  size  as  will  form  what  is  wanted  ; 
press  the  knuckles  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  top  of  the  lump  near  the  middle, 
and  with  the  right  work  the  edges  up 
the  back  of  the  hand,  which  is  to  be 
shifted  round  and  round  until  the  paste 
assumes  a  circular  form  with  upright 
sides  and  a  flat  bottom ;  and  as  the  paste 
is,  or  should  be,  of  a  stiff  consistence, 
it  maintains  this  shape,  if  the  cook 
takes  care  to  avoid  pressing  it  into 
holes  or  comparatively  thin  places. 
When  thus  formed,  the  meat  may  be 
put  in  and  covered  over  In  the  usua 
way. 

Another. 

Those  who  have  not  a  good  hand  at 
raising  crust  may  try  the  following 
method  instead : — Roll  the  paste  of  a 
proper  thickness,  and  cut  out  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pie,  then  a  long 
piece  for  the  sides.  Cement  the  bot- 
tom to  the  sides  with  egg,  bringing  the 
former  farther  out,  and  pinching  both 
together ;  put  egg  between  the  edges 
of  the  paste,  to  make  it  adhere  at  the 
sides.  Fill  the  pie,  and  put  on  the 
cover,  and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust 
together.  The  same  mode  of  uniting 
the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the  sides 
are  pressed  into  a  tin  form,  in  which 
the  paste  must  be  baked,  after  it  is 
filled  and  covered  ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  tin  should  be  buttered,  and 
carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough  ; 
and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the 
sides  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is 
proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into 
the  oven  again  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  With  a  feather,  put  egg  over 
at  first 

2075.  A  Plain  Crust  for  a  Pork  Pie. 

Put  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  lard 
into  a  pint  and  a  halt  of  water  or 
milk ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
boiling,  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
seven  pounds  of  flour ;  knead  well 
with  the  hands,  and  when  the  paste  is 
thoroughly  worked  together  make  it 
into  pies,  keeping  it  by  the  fire  till 
they  are  made. 
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Another. 
To  four  pounds  of  flour  put  one 
quart  of  milk,  with  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  lard,  rub  part  of  the  lard  into 
the  flour,  and  melt  the  rest  in  the 
milk ;  mix  it  into  a  very  stiff  paste, 
and  let  it  get  nearly  cold  before  raising 
the  pies.  It  may  not  require  all  the 
milk,  therefore  first  put  the  lard,  which 
rises  to  the  top,  and  then  use  as  much 
milk  as  is  required. 

Another. 
Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lard, 
melted  in  warm  milk,  to  a  pound  of 
flour  (if  there  is  too  much  milk  the 
crust  fails  in  the  oven,  and  is  heavy, 
and  if  too  little,  it  cracks).  Knead  it 
well,  and  keep  it  warm  till  made  up. 
Allow  a  pound  of  floor  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  meat 

2076.  Raised  Crusts  for  Custards 

or  Fruit. 

Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  boils 
pour  It  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a  paste  ;  knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth. 
Raise  it  in  the  way  described  in  par. 
3074,  and  if  intended  for  custanls  or 
preserves,  line  it  with  paper  till  half 
baked,  then  take  out  the  paper  and 
pour  in  the  custard  or  preserve,  and 
bake  again. 

2077.  Common  Suet  Crust  for 

Pies  or  Puddings. 

Mix  together  while  dry  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  beef  suet  cho])ped 
fine,  and  a  pound  of  flour,  with  a  little 
salt ;  then  make  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
cold  water  or  lukewarm  milk,  work  it 
well,  rolling  it  out  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  the  intervals  beat  it  with  the 
rolling-pin,  if  for  pies,  or  omit  this  for 
puddings,  as  it  will  then  be  lighter. 

2078.  Potato  Paste. 

Pound  some  boiled  potatoes  very 
fine,  and  add,  while  warm,  a  sufliciency 
of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold  to- 
gether, or  it  may  be  mixed  with  an 
<igg  ;  then,  before  it  gets  cold,  flour 
the  board  pretty  well,  to  prevent  it  ; 


from  sticking,  and  roll  it  to  the  thick- 
ness wanted.  If  it  has  become  quite 
cold  before  it  is  put  on  the  dish,  it  will 
be  apt  to  crack 

2079.  Rice  Paste  for  Sweets. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground 
rice  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
that  will  suflice  to  prevent  burning; 
strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as  well 
as  you  can  ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg 
well  beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent paste  for  tarts,  &c. 

20S0.  Savoury  Rice  Paste« 

Clean  and  put  some  rice,  with  an 
onion  and  a  little  water  and  milk,  or 
milk  only,  into  a  saucepan,  and  sim- 
mer till  it  swelK  Put  seasoned  chops 
into  a  dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice; 
by  the  addition  of  an  ^g,  the  rice  will 
adhere  better. 

20S1.  Royal  Paste,   called   ''Au 

Choux."    {Ude.) 

This  paste  is  the  basis  of  many  sorts 
of  pastry  ;  it  is  used  to  mix  an  infinite 
number  of  second-course  dishes  of  va- 
rious forms,  and  of  different  denomi- 
nations. Take  a  stewpan  large  enough 
to  contain  four  quarts  of  water,  pour 
half  a  pint  of  water  into  it,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  a  little  more  of 
fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  salt,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  let 
the  whole  boil  till  the  butter  is  entirely 
melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry 
flour  and  shake  through  a  sieve.  Take 
the  lemon-peel  out  with  a  ladle,  and 
throw  a  handful  of  flour  into  the  pre- 
paration while  l>oiling,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  put  more  flour  than 
the  liquor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily 
be  detached  from  the  stewpan,  and 
then  take  it  off  the  fire.  Next  break 
an  egg  into  this  paste,  and  mix  it  well ; 
then  break  a  second,  which  also  mix  ; 
do  not  put  more  eggs  tlian  the  paste 
can  absorb,  but  you  must  be  carefiil 
not  to  make  this  preparation  too  liquid. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  about  five  ix 
six  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  above 
quantity ;    then    form    it    en  chaux. 
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by  which  is  meant  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  an  inch  in  circumference.  As 
this  paste  swells  Tery  much,  you  must 
dress  it  accordingly,  putting  the  choux 
on  a  baking-sheet,  at  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other,  in  order  that  they 
may  undergo  a  greater  effect  in  the 
oven.  Brush  them  over  as  usual  with 
the  donire  or  egg-wash,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  Tittle  milk.  Put  them 
into  an  oven  moderately  hot,  but  do 
not  open  the  oven  till  they  are  quite 
baked,  otherwise  they  would  flatten, 
and  all  attempts  to  make  them  rise 
again  would  be  found  to  be  useless ; 
next  dry  them.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  glazed  ;  at  other  times  they  may  be 
sent  up  without  being  glazed.  To  de- 
tach them  from  the  baking-sheet,  apply 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife,  and  take 
them  off  gently.  Then  make  a  small 
opening  on  the  side,  into  which  put, 
wkh  a  tea-spoon,  such  sweetmeats  as 
may  be  thought  proper,  and  send  them 
up  dished  en  hutsson, 

2082.  Prangipane 

Is  a  French  paste  used  for  tartlets  or 
entremets.  It  is  made  by  moistening 
two  ounces  of  flour  with  a  little  milk, 
and  heating  the  two  together  in  a 
saucepan ;  then  add  three  or  four  ^;gs, 
and  stir  all  together  till  cool  enough  to 
make  up  with  the  liand. 

2083.  Prangipane    de    Pommes- 
de-Terre. 

Cook  some  potatoes  by  steam,  take 
off  the  skins,  beat  them  well  in  a  mor- 
tar, then  put  them  into  a  basin,  add 
some  ^gs,  a  little  butter,  salt,  rasped 
citron,  some  bitter  macaroons,  sugar 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  and  use  it 
as  a  paste  to  all  sorts  of  entremets  of 
pastry. 

20S4.  Icing  or  Glaze  for  Tarts  or 
Puffs. 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  with 
it  three  or  four  ounces  of  iinely-sifted 
sugar,  till  it  becomes  white  and  gluti- 
nous ;  then,  when  the  tarts,  &c.,  are 
ready,  take  them  out  of  the  oven, 
brush  them  over  with  this  glaze,  and 
return  them  for  a  few  minutes  to  hard- 


en, taking  care  that  it  does  not  become 
brown. 

Ory  for  common  purposes,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter 
well  together ;  brush  this  over  the  tarts 
with  a  feather,  and  sift  sugar  over  as 
they  are  put  in  the  oven. 

2085.  To  Glaze  Savoury  Pies 

And  pasties,  if  they  are  required  to 
look  well,  brush  over  the  crust  with 
the  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  before 
putting  them  into  the  oven. 


Sect.3.-.SAV0URYPIES,PAT- 

TIES,  AND  VOL-AU-V^NTS. 

2086.  General  Directions. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery- 
more  generally  liked  than  savoury  pies, 
if  properly  made ;  and  they  may  be 
so  made  of  a  great  variety  of  things. 
Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and, 
in  that  case,  there  should  be  no  suet 
put  into  any  forcemeat  that  is  used  with 
them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of 
meat  that,  to  make  it  extremely 
tender,  will  take  more  dressing  than 
the  baking  of  the  crast  will  allow,  or 
if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie- 
dish,  the  meat,  if  beef,  must  be  previ- 
ously stewed. 

2087.  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Lamb  Pie. 
Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece 
of  beef  that  nas  fat  and  lean,  or  of 
the  chops  from  a  loin  or  neck  of  mut- 
ton, and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine  powder, 
rubbing  them  well  in,  adding  a  very 
little  onion  or  shallot,  chopped,  and, 
if  approved,  a  few  pickled  mush- 
rooms. Set  it  by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire 
in  a  stewpot  that  will  just  hold  it ;  put 
to  it  a  piece  of  butter,  about  two 
ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close ;  let  it 
just  simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it 
commences  to  shrink.  When  it  is 
cold,  add  more  seasoning,  forcemeat, 
and  boiled  ^gs  ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  dish, 
put  some  gravy  to  it  before  baking  ; 
but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do  not  put 
the  gravy  till  afler  it  is  cold  and  in 
jelly.      Cover   with    common    short 
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crust,  or  pnff  paste  (see  pars.  2064  and 
2070).  Forcemeat  may  be  put  botb 
under  and  over  the  meat,  if  preferred 
to  balls. 

2088.  Rump-Steak  Pie. 

Prepare  the  steaks  by  cutting  into 
long  strips,  and  when  seasoned  as 
alx)ve,  and  rolled  with  fat  in  each,  put 
them  in  a  dish  with  paste  round  the 
edges  ;  put  a  little  water  or  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a  good 
short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  2064 
and  2070),  which  must  be  pressed  down 
upon  that  part  round  the  edge.  A  few 
oysters  mixed  %vith  the  beef  area  great 
improvement,  adding  their  liquor  to 
the  water  or  gravy. 

20S9.  Ox  Kidney  Pie. 

Take  an  ox  or  cow's  kidney,  and 
one  pound  of  "skirtings  ; **  cut  them 
up  into  pieces  about  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  walnut  Stew  till  quite  tender 
in  water,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Let  the  whole  get  cold,  or 
nearly  so,  take  .all  the  fat  off  the  top, 
then  put  it  into  a  pie-dish,  with  a  crust 
over  it,  and  bake  for  about  an  hour, 

2090.  Veal  Pie. 

Take  some  slices  of  a  knuckle  of 
veal ;  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie- 
dish,  with  alternate  layers  of  liam  or 
bacon  ;  season  between  each  layer  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  add  portions  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cut  in  slices,  between  the 
meat.  Fill  up  the  dish  in  this  way, 
then  pour  in  some  gravy  made  from 
the  bones,  with  a  little  mushroom 
powder,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
cucumber  ketchup  ;  cover  with  short 
crust,  or  good  puff  paste,  and  bake. 
A  little  gelatine  dissolved  in  water  and 
put  into  the  pie  makes  the  gravy  set 
more  hrmly. 

2091.  A  Richer  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a  knuckle  of  veal ; 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  a  very  little  clove  in  powder. 
Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season 
them  in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a  puff 
paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish  ;  then 
put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the 


sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters,  up  to 
the  top  oT  the  dish.  Lay  over  the 
whole  some  very  thin  slices  of  ham, 
and  half  fill  the  dish  with  stock  made 
from  the  bones  ;  cover,  and  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  oven  pour  in  at  the 
top,  through  a  funnel,  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to 
fill  up  ;  but  nrst  boil  them  up  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour. 

2092.  Veal  or  Chicken  and 

Parsley  Pie. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck 
of  veal ;  if  the  leg,  from  about  the 
knuckle ;  season  them  with  salt  Scald 
some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the 
stems,  and  squeeze  it  dry;  cut  it  a 
little,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish ;  then  put  the  meat,  and  so  on, 
in  layers.  Fill  the  dish* with  good 
stock,  or  gravy,  seasoned,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  touch  the  crust  Cover«it 
with  short  crust  or  puff  paste  (pars. 
2064  and  2070),  and  bake.  Chicken 
may  be  cut  up  skinned,  and  made  in 
the  same  i^'ay. 

2093.  Chicken,  Rook,  or  Rabbit 

Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls  ;  season 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder, 
and  also  a  little  cayenne.  Fut  the 
chicken  slices  of  ham  or  fresh  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and 
hard  eggs  by  turns  in  layers.  If  it  is 
to  be  baked  in  a  dish,  put  a  little 
water ;  but  none  if  in  a  raised  crust. 
By  the  time  it  returns  from  the  oven, 
have  ready  a  gravy  made  of  the 
knuckle  of  veal,  or  from  a  bit  of  the 
scrag  with  some  shank-bones  of  mut- 
ton, seasoned  with  herbs,  onions, 
mace,  and  white  pepper  ;  put  as  much 
gravy  "as  will  fill  the  pie-dish ;  but  if 
made  with  a  raised  crust  the  gravy 
must  be  put  in  cold  as  jelly,  clarifying 
it  with  the  whites  of  two  ^gs,  after 
taking  away  the  meat  and  straining  it 
thro^h  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  When  rab- 
bits are  used  instead  of  chicken,  the 
legs  must  be  cut  short,  and  the  ribs 
must  not  go  in,  but  will  help  to  make 
the  gravy.     Rooks  must  be  skinned 
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and  put  to  soak  in  milk,  taking  care 
to  remove  the  liver  and  baok.  TTiey 
are  then  treated  like  the  chicken  de- 
scribed above.  The  crust  should  be  of 
puff  paste  (see  par.  2070). 

2094.  Calf's  Head  Pie. 

Well  soak  half  a  calf's  head,  boU 
it  half  an  hour  (the  tongue  a  litde 
longer),  then  take  all  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  cut  it  and  the  tongue  in 
pieces.  Stew  the  bones  with  a  little 
mace  and  white  pepper.  Place  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pie-dish  a  very  little  curled 
parsley,  some  small  pieces  of  ham  or 
tongue,  and  boiled  ^[g.  Put  some 
slices  of  the  brains  (which  must  have 
been  boiled  rather  hard),  then  fill  up 
the  pie  dish  with  pieces  of  the  head,  a 
little  salt,  and  about  two  table-spoon- 
iiils  of  water.  Cover  with  a  crust  in 
the  usual  way,  and  bake  as  a  meat-pie. 
The  liquor  the  bones  are  boiled  in 
should  be  reduced  by  boiling  till  it  is 
quite  strong,  and  must  be  made  of  a 
good  flavour  with  spices ;  and  when 
the  pie  is  done,  and  whilst  it  is  hot, 
pour  in  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  the 
dish  will  hold.  Let  it  stand  to  get 
quite  cold  and  firm,  and  when  wanted 
turn  it  out  and  serve  it  upside  down, 
garnished  with  parsley. 

2095.  Green-Goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green-geese  of  a 
good  si2e,  but  first  take  away  every 
plug,  an«^  singe  them  nicely;  wash 
them  dean,  and  season  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  mace,  and  allspice;  put  one 
inside  the  other,  and  press  them  as 
close  AS  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  in- 
wards ;  put  a  good  deal  of  butter  over 
them,  and  bake  them  either  with  or 
without  crust ;  if  the  latter,  a  cover 
to  the  dish  must  fit  close,  to  keep  in 
the  steam.  It  ,will  keep  long.  Put 
on  a  short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars. 
2064  and  2070). 

2096.  Giblet  Pie. 

After  veiy  nicely  cleaning  geese  or 
duck  giblets,  stew  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  onion,  black  pepper, 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till  nearly 
done ;  let  them  grow  cold,  and  if  not 


enough  to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a  beef,  veal, 
or  two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  the 
bottom  ;  put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  in 
the  dish  with  the  above,  and  cover 
with  short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars. 
2064  and  2070).  When  the  pie  is 
baked,  pour  into  it  a  large  tea-cupful 
of  cream.  Sliced  potatoes  added  to 
it  eat  extremely  well,  and  some  people 
add  to  it  slices  of  apple. 

2097.  Duck  Pie. 

Cut  off  the  wings  and  neck  of  a 
duck ;  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
cut  it  up  while  hot,  save  the  gravy  that 
runs  from  it ;  then  take  the  giblets, 
add  anchovies,  a  little  butter,  a  blade 
of  mace,  six  black  peppercorns,  two 
onions,  a  bit  of  toasted  bread,  a  bunch 
of  herbs,  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper. 
Stew  them  till  the  butter  is  melted, 
then  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  stew  till  the  giblets  are 
tender ;  then  strain  it,  and  put  the 
giblets  into  the  pie.  Let  the  gravy 
stand  till  cold,  skim  off  the  fat,  and 
put  it  with  what  runs  from  the  duck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  then  put  in 
the  duck  well-seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  few  lumps  of  butter, 
and  cover  with  short  crust  or  puff  paste 
(see  pars.  2064  and  2070).  If  geese 
are  used  instead  of  ducks,  they  must 
be  boiled  half  an  hour.  Cold  duck 
will  do  as  well,  if  the  skin  is  taken 
off. 

2098.  Pigeon  Pie. 

Rub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and 
salt,  inside  and  out;  in  the  pigeons 
put  a  bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved, 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers, 
and  a  little  of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay 
a  rump-steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  disn 
(some  people  put  veal  or  mutton),  and 
the  binis  cut  in  half  on  it ;  between 
everv  two  a  hard  e^.  Put  a  little 
stock  or  cup  of  water  m  the  dish ;  and 
if  tiiere  is  any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a 
bit  on  each  pigeon :  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  flavour.  Season  the 
gizzards  and  two  joints  of  the  wings, 
and  put  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; 
and  over  them,  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
crusty  three  feet  nicely  cleaned,  to  show 
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what  pie  it  is.     Cover  with  puff  paste 
(see  par.  2070). 

2099.  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or 

Grouse  Pie  in  a  Dish. 
Pick  and  singe  two  pheasants,  or 
four  partridges  or  grouse ;  cut  off  the 
legs  at  the  knee ;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and 
mushrooms.  Lay  a  y^-steak  and  a 
slice  of  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
'  put  the  partridges  in,  and  half  a  pint 
of  good  broth.  Put  puff  paste  on  the 
ledge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the 
same.  Brush  it  over  with  egg,  and 
boAe  an  hour ;  or,  place  them  in  a 
raised  crust  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  par.  2074. 

2100.  Hare  Pie. 

Take  the  flesh  off  the  bones  of  a 
hare  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can  ;  fry 
it  over  a  slow  fire  in  some  butter,  two 
shalots,  and  a  bay  leaf,  for  ten  minutes. 
When  it  is  cold,  line  the  bottom  of  the 
pie  with  forcemeat ;  season  the  hare 
with  pepper  and  sal^  lay  it  in  the  dish 
as  close  as  possible,  and  pour  over  it 
the  butter  in  which  it  was  fried ;  cover 
it  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon.  When 
baked,  take  off  the  lid  and  serve  with 
or  without  jelly.  The  forcemeat  is 
made  of  half  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  the 
same  of  suet,  with  shalots,  a  handful 
of  bread-crumb,  and  three  eggs  to  bind 
it ;  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt. 
If  the  liver  of  the  hare  is  good,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  thickness  of  it. 

2101.  Venison  Pasty. 

A  shoulder  boned  makes  a  good 
pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten  and  sea- 
soned, and  the  want  of  fat  supplied  by 
that  of  a  fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal 
parts  of  vin^;ar  and  port.  The  shoulder 
being  sinewy,  it  wiU  be  of  advantage 
to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and  when  to  be  used, 
wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from  it  and  the 
wine. 

To  Prepare  Venison  for 
Pasty. 

Take  the  bones  out,  then  season  and 
lieat  the  meat ;  lay  it  into  a  stone  jar 


in  large  pieces ;  pour  upon  it  some 
plain  drawn-beef  giavy,  but  not  a 
strong  one ;  lay  the  bones  on  the  top, 
then  set  the  jar  in  a  hain'Wutrie,  or  a 
saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  simmer 
three  or  four  hours,  then  leave  it  in  a 
cold  place  till  next  day.  Remove  the 
cake  of  &t,  lay  the  meat  in  handsome 
pieces  on  the  dish ;  if  not  sufficiently 
seasoned,  add  more  pepper,  salt,  or 
pimento,  as  necessary.  Put  some  of 
the  gravy,  and  keep  the  remain^  for 
the  time  of  serving.  If  the  venison  be 
thus  prepared,  it  will  not  require  so 
much  time  to  bake,  or  such  a  very 
thick  crust,  as  is  usual,  and  by  which 
the  under  part  is  seldom  done  through. 
A  mistake  used  to  prevail,  that  venison 
could  not  be  baked  too  much ;  but,  as 
above  directed,  three  or  four  hours  in 
a  slow  oven  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be 
preserved.  Either  in  a  shoulder  or 
side  the  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may 
be  proportioned  to  each  person  with- 
out breaking  up  the  pasty  to  find  it. 
Lay  some  pepper  and  salt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  some  butter ;  then  tiie 
meat  nicely  packed,  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  done,  but  not  lie  hollow  to 
harden  at  the  edges.  The  venison 
bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine 
eld  mutton ;  of  this  gravy  put  half  a 
pint  cold  into  the  dish,  then  lay  butter 
on  the  venison,  and  cover  as  well  as 
line  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  a  thick 
crust  of  puff  paste,  but  do  not  put  one 
under  the  meat.  Ke^  the  remainder 
of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from 
the  oven ;  put  it  into  the  middle  by  a 
fimnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake  the  dish 
to  mix  well.  It  should  be  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

2102.  Eel  Pie. 

Cut  the  eels  in  len^iths  of  two  or 
three  inches,  season  with  peeper  and 
salt,  and  place  in  the  dish  with  some 
bits  of  butter  and  a  little  water,  and 
cover  it  with  puff  paste. 

2103.  Shrimp  Pie  {ExcdUnti, 

Pick  a  quart  of  shrimps  ;  if  they  are 
very  salt,  season  them  with  only  maoe 
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and  a  clove  or  two;  Mince  two  or 
three  anchovies ;  mix  these  with  the 
spice,  and  then  season  the  shrimps. 
Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  cover  the  shrimps  with  a 
glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The  paste 
must  be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not 
take  long  baking, 

2104.  Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobsters  (or  three  small), 
take  out  the  tails,  cut  each  in  four 
pieces,  and  lay  in  a  small  dish,  then 
put  in  the  meat  of  the  daws  and  that 
picked  out  of  the  body ;  pick  off  the 
lurry  parts  from  the  latter,  and  take 
out  the  lady ;  beat  the  spawn  and  all 
the  shells  in  a  mortar,  and  set  them  on 
to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and 
some  pounded  mace ;  a  large  piece  of 
butter,  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added 
when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  ob- 
tained. Give  a  boil  or  two,  and 
pour  into  the  dish  strained.  Strew 
some  crumbs,  and  put  a  paste  over  all. 
Bake  slowly^  but  only  till  the  paste  be 
done, 

2105.  A  Remarkably  Fine  Pish 

Pie. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels ;  then, 
having  cut  the  fins  quite  close,  pick 
the  flesh  ofl*,  and  throw  the  bones  into . 
the  liquor,  with  a  little  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  slice  of  onion;  boil  till 
quite  rich,  and  strain  it.  Make  force- 
meat of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs, 
and  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and 
lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take 
the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed 
tttrbot,  and  lay  on  the  forcemeat,  hav- 
ing rubbed  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  the  gravy  over,  cover  with  paste, 
and  bake.  Observe  to  take  off  the 
sldn  and  fins,  if  cod  or  soles  are  used. 

2106.  Medley  Pie. 

Cut  slices  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork; 
lay  them  in  a  dish  with  sliced  apples 
and  a  little  onion  chopped  placed  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  meat  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar;  poui  in  a  little 


stock,  cover  with  short  crust,  and  b<ike 
slowly, 

2107.   Raised  Pork  Pies,  to  EaO 

Cold. 

Raise  a  crust  according  to  directions 
given  at  par.  2074,  into  either  a  round 
or  oval  form ;  have  ready  the  trim- 
mings and  small  bits  of  pork  cut  off 
when  the  hog  is  killed ;  and  if  these 
are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  off  a 
blade-bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a 
rolling-pin ;  season  with  the  following 
mbcture,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean 
separate,  which  put  in  layers,  or  mixed, 
(^uite  close  up  to  the  top ;  lay  on  the 
lid ;  cut  the  edge  smoothly  round,  and 
pinch  it.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  as  the 
meat  is  very  solid. 

Seasoning  for  Ten  Pounds  of 
Pork. 

Three  ounces  of  black  pepper,  three 
ounces  of  salt,  three-quarters  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  the  same  of  mace, 
finely  powdered ;  let  it  be  well  mixed 
with  the  meat,  which  should  be  chopped 
very  fine.  Brush  the  pies  over  with. 
yolk  of  egg  as  a  glaze. 

2108.  Vegetable  Pie. 

Lay  steaks  of  mutton,  beef,  or  lamb, 
very  well  seasoned,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pie-dish.  Fill  the  dish  high  with 
lettuce  cut  as  for  salad,  a  little  onion, 
a  good  handful  of  peas,  and  slices  of 
cucumber,  if  in  season.  Scatter  sea- 
soning over  the  whole,  cover  with  a 
crust,  and  bake  it  slowly. 

2109.  Game  Pie. 

A  very  delicious  raised  game  pie  is 
made  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
any  other  kind  of  game  mixed ;  taking 
out  the  bones,  and  cutting  up  the  flesh. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  the  chopped 
liver,  and  placed  inside  the  raised 
crust ;  afler  which,  when  cold,  the  to  • 
is  taken  off*,  and  a  strong  jelly  made 
from  the  bones,  and  well  spiced,  then, 
after  getting  cold^  mixed  among  the 
meat  If  the  jelly  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  quite  firm  when  cold, 
add  sufficient  gelatine  to  make  it 
I  so. 
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21 10.  General  Remarks  on 

Patties. 

Patties  are  made  of  rich  puff  paste, 
and  baked  in  patty-pans,  with  a  piece 
of  bread  inside;  after  which,  this 
being  removed,  the  proper  contents 
are  inserted,  and  the  patty  is  served 
either  hot  or  cold. 

21 1 1.  Oyster  Patties. 

Put  a  fine  puff  paste  into  small 
patty>pans,  and  cover  with  paste.  Take 
off  the  beards  of  the  oysters,  cut  the 
other  parts  into  small  bits,  put  them 
in  a  small  tosser,  with  a  grate  of 
nutmeg,  a  very  little  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a  morsel  of  lemon-peel  cut  so 
small  that  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a 
little  cream,  and  a  little  of  the  oyster 
liquor.  Simmer  for  a  few  minutes 
before  filling ;  then  put  into  the  pans, 
and  cover  with  paste.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven, 

21 12.  Lobster  Patties. 

Make  them  with  the  same  season- 
ing as  for  oysters,  adding  a  little  cream, 
and  the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

2 1 13.  Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties. 
Shred  underdone  dressed  beef,  with 
a  little  fat,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  little  shalot  or  onion.  Make  a 
plain  paste,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in 
shape  like  an  apple-puff,  fill  it  with 
the  mince,  pinch  the  ed^es,  and  fry 
them  of  a  nice  brown. 

21 14.  Veal  Patties. 
Mince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite 
done  with  a  little  parsley,  lemon-peel, 
a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of  salt, 
add  a  little  cream  and  gravy,  just  to 
moisten  the  meat ;  and  if  there  is 
any  ham,  scrape  a  little,  and  add 
to  it 


21 15.  Turkey  Patties. 

Mince  some  of  the  white  part  of  the 
turkey,  and  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
salt,  a  very  little  white  pepper,  cream, 
and  a  very  little  butter  warmed,  fill 
the  patties. 


2 1 16.  A  Vol-au-Vent 

Is  a  raised  pie,  made  with  very  light 
and  rich,  puff  paste  (par.  2072  or  2081) 
instead  of  that  used  for  the  raised  pie, 
or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  enlaiged 
and  highly-ornamented  patty.  There 
is  considerable  art  in  making  and 
baking  these  cases,  as  they  are  put 
into  the  oven  without  their  contents, 
and  then  filled  with  them  afterwards. 
The  paste  is  made  to  line  a  fluted  dish 
or  tin,  and  baked  till  it  is  of  a  fine 
light  brown  ;  but  few  cooks  can  un- 
derstand how  to  make  it  without  actual 
demonstration.  Turbot  or  salnwn,  as 
well  as  sweets,  are  employed  for  this 
dish,  dressed  up  with  cream,  and  come 
to  table  a  second  time  even  with 
more  approbation  than  in  their  original 
form. 


Sect.  4.--SAVOURY     PUD- 
DINGS. 
21 17.    Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding. 

If  kidney,  split  and  soak  it,  and 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  which 
last  is  all  that  the  steak  will  require ; 
make  a  paste  of  suet,  flour,  and  milk 
(see  par.  2077) ;  roll  it,  and  line  a 
basin  with  some ;  put  the  kidney  or 
steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and  pinch 
round  the  edge  ;  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth, 
and  boil  a  considerable  time — that  is, 
three  or  four  hours. 

21 18.  Beef-Steak  Pudding. 

Prepare  some  fine  steaks  as  for 
rump-steak  pie  ;  roll  them  with  fat 
between,  and  if  shred  onion  is  ap- 
proved, add  a  very  little  ;  lay  a  paste 
of  suet,  flour,  and  milk  in  a  basin  (see 
par.  2077),  and  put  in  the  rolls  of 
steaks ;  cover  the  basin  with  a  paste, 
and  pinch  the  edges' to  keep  the  gravy 
in  ;  cover  with  a  cloth  tied  close,  and 
let  the  pudding  boil  slowly,  but  for  a 
length  of  time — say  for  four  hours* 
Before  serving  make  a  little  hole  at  the 
top,  and  put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter. 

21 19.  Baked  Beef-Steak  Pudding 

( Toad-in-a-hol^, 

Make  a  batter  of  milk,  two  ^gs, 
and  flour;   lay  a  little  of  it  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  dish ;  then  put  in  the 
steaks  prepared  as  above,  and  very 
well  seasoned ;  pour  the  remainder  of 
the  batter  over  them,  and  bake  it. 

2120.  Mutton  Padding. 

Season  the  mutton  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  bit  of  onion ;  lay  one  layer 
of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  pour  a  batter  of  potatoes  boiled 
and  pressed  through  a  colander,  and 
mixea  with  milk  and  an  ^g  over 
them ;  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
steaks  and  batter;  and  bake  it.  Batter 
with  flour  instead  of  potatoes  eats  well, 
but  requires  more  egg,  without  which 
it  is  not  so  good. 

Another. 

Cut  slices  of  a  leg  of  mutton  that 
has  been  underdone,  and  put  them 
into  a  basin  lined  with  a  fine  suet  crust 
(par.  2077) ;  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  finely-shred  onion  or  shalot,  then 
cover,  and  boil. 

2121.  Suet  Pudding. 

Shred  a  pound  of  suet ;  mix  with  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  two 
eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little  salt, 
and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it ;  boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day,  cut 
in  slices,  and  broiled.  The  outward 
iaX  of  loins  or  necks  of  mutton,  finely 
shred,  makes  a  more  delicate  pudding 
than  suet 

2122.  Lark  Pudding 

Is  an  old-fashioned  delicacy,  and  made 
with  about  six  larks,  mixed  with  rump- 
steak  (see  par.  21 18),  and  covered  with 
paste  as  there  directed. 

2123.  Potato  Pudding  with  Meat. 
Boil  the  potatoes  till  fit  to  mash, 
rub  through  a  colander,  and  make  into 
a  thick  batter  wi|th  milk  and  two  ^gs; 
lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a  dish, 
then  some  batter,  and  over  the  last 
layer  put  the  remainder  of  the  batter ; 
buce  a  fine  brown. 

2124.  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Mix  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
flour  with  a  pint   of  milk  and  two  | 


eggs  well  beaten ;  butter  a  shallow 
pan,  and  bake  under  the  .meat ;  when 
quite  brown,  turn  the  other  side  up- 
wards, and  brown  that.  It  should  be 
made  in  a  square  pan,  and  cut  into 
pieces  to  come  to  table.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  it  over  a  chafing-dish  at 
first,  and  stir  it  soine  minutes. 

2125.  Pease -Pudding 

Is  made  as  follows  : — Soak  split  peas 
for  twelve  hours  in  soft  water,  then  tie 
them  in  a  cloth,  but  not  too  tightlvy 
or  they  will  not  have  room  to  swell ; 
boil  them/r^/w  three  hours  and  a  half 
to  four  hours,  then  take  them  out  ana 
rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  adding 
afterwards  a  little  butter  and  salt ; 
return  them  to  the  cloth,  boil  again  for 
half  an  hour,  and  serve. 


Sect.  5.— SWEET    PASTRY. 

2126.  General  Remarks. 

Barm  crust,  short  crust,  and  puff 
paste,  are  all  used  for  these  articles  by 
some  people ;  the  first  kind  being 
employed  for  the  sake  of  the  stomach, 
the  second  from  economical  motives, 
when  composed  of  dripping  or  laid, 
and  the  third  by  those  who  consult 
only  their  palates,  without  attending  to 
the  interests  of  their  bodies  or  purses. 
Under  the  head  of  sweet  pastry  are 
included  all  kinds  of  fruits,  whether 
fresh  or  preserved,  which  have  any 
kind  of  baked  crust  attached  to  them ;; 
whereas,  those  which  either  have  no* 
crust,  or  when  they  have  it  are  boil^ 
instead  of  being  baked,  are  usually- 
denominated  either  puddings  or  sweets. 
The  former  definition  will,  therefore,, 
comprehend  all  the  articles  included 
in  this  section.  With  r^^rd  to  the 
use  of  lard,  dripping,  or  butter  for  the 
paste  used  witn  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  butter,  either  fresh  or  salt, 
is  the  best  for  the  purpose;  and  for- 
puff  paste  is  not  to  be  superseded, 
except,  perhaps,  by  a  very  small 
quantity  of  laid  mixed  with  it ;  bni 
for  short  crust,  lard  or  dripping,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  will  answer  well 
enough  for  many  purposes— such  aa. 
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fruit  tarts ;  and  the  crust  so  made  is 
quite  as  wholesome  and  very  nearly  as 
good  as  when  made  of  butter.  (For 
icing  these  tarts,  see  par.  2084).  In 
using  preserved  fruits,  it  should  be 
knovm  that  they  are  injured  by  the 
d^ree  of  baking  reauired  for  the 
oust ;  those  that  have  oeen  done  with 
their  full  proportion  of  sugar  need  no 
baking ;  and  the  crust  shomd  be  baked 
in  a  tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  after- 
wards added ;  or  it  may  be  put  into  a 
small  dish,  or  tart-pan,  and  the  covers 
may  then  be  bakea  on  a  tin  cut  out 
according  to  taste,  and  the  fruit 
pat  in  when  ready.  Bottled  fruits  must 
be  treated  like  fresh  fruit. 

Short  Crust  for  Apple  Tart. 
•—Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  some 
sugar,  about  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
a  Utile  very  dry  flour,  no  water ;  do 
not  roll  it  out,  but  put  it  round  any 
tin  mould,  put  your  fruit  in,  and  bake. 
You  need  not  butter  the  mould,  it 
will  come  out  of  anything. 

Good  Common  Pastry. — ^To  each 
ounce  of  flour  add  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  lard  or  dripping,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  water ;  mix  the  laid,  then  add  the 
water ;  roll  the  paste  out  three  times, 
putting  the  butter  on  in  single  pieces ; 
four  or  six  oimces  of  flour  are  enough 
for  one  tart. 

3127.  Ordinary  Apple  Tart. 
Pare,  quarter,  and  core  the  apples, 
and  All  a  pie-dish  up ;  put  over  tiiem 
a  heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  with 
a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  or  two 
cloves,  or  a  little  nutm^.  If  Ae 
apples  are  mellow,  add  a  tabIe«spoon- 
ful  of  water;  then  put  on  a  short 
crust  or  pufi*  paste,  and  b€Ju  nearly  an 
hour.  Or,  wipe  the  outside  of  the 
apples,  then  pare,  quarter,  and  core 
them,  using  the  peel  and  the  cores  to 
boil  with  a  little  water  till  it  tastes 
well;  strain,  and  add  a  little  sugar, 
and  a  bit  of  bruised  cinnamon  or 
doves,  whichever  is  preferred,  and 
sinmier  again.  In  the  meantime  place 
the  apples  in  a  dish,  a  paste  being  put 
Tonna  the  edge  ;  when  one  layer  is  in, 
sprinkle  on  them  half  the  sugar,  and 


some  shred  lemon-peel,  and  squeeze 
in  some  lemon  juice,  or  a  glass  of 
cider,  if  the  apples  have  lost  their 
freshness ;  then  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
apples,  sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  has 
been  boiled.  Cover  with  either  of  the 
plain  pastes  (see  pars.  2066  or  2071). 
Some  add  quince  -  marmalade,  ^  or 
orange-paste,  to  the  apples  as  an  im- 
provement. Apples  should  never  be 
cut  smaller  than  in  quarters,  or  they 
do  not  become  tender  in  baking ;  nor 
should  they  be  long  exposed  to  the  air 
after  peeling,  as  they  put  on  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  sxurface  becomes  hard. 

2128.  Codlin  Tart. 

Scald  the  codlins  as  is  directed  in 
page  614 ;  when  ready  take  off  the 
thin  skin,  and  lay  them  whole  in  a 
dish ;  put  a  little  of  the  water  the 
apples  were  boiled  in  at  bottom,  strew 
them  over  with  lump  sugar  or  fine 
Lisbon ;  when  cold,  put  any  of  the 
previously  described  pastes  round  the 
edges  and  over  the  tart,  or  bake  a 
crust  in  an  empty  tin  or  dish,  and  lift 
the  lid,  cut  it  in  quarters,  without 
touching  the  paste  on  the  eiig^  of  the 
dish,  and  make  the  points  stand  up, 
or  remove  the  lid  altogether  to  in- 
troduce the  fruit.  Pour  a  good  custard 
over  it  when  cold,  and  sift  sugar  over. 
Or,  line  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  dish 
with  paste,  lay  the  apples  in  it,  sweeten, 
and  lay  little  twists  of  paste  over  in 
bars. 

2129.  Mixed  Apple  and  Orange 
Tart. 

Pare  two  Seville  or  China  orai^ges 
thin,  boil  the  peel  till  tender,  zsA 
shred  it  fine ;  pare,  quarter,  and  core 
ten  apples,  put  them  in  a  stewpan, 
and  as  little  water  as  possible :  when 
half  done,  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  orange-peel,  and  juice;  boil  till 
pretty  thick.  When  cold,  put  it  in  a 
shallow  dish,  with  paste  round,  or 
patty-pans  lined  with  paste,  to  turn 
out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

2130.  Rhubarb  Tart. 
Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  one  or 
two  inches,  having,  if  old,  taken  off 
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the  thin  skin.  Lay  them  in  a  dish, 
and  pat  over  a  table-spoonful  of  sugar, 
then  cover  with  short-crust  or  pufT- 
paste  (see  par.  2064  or  2070) ;  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  to  three 
quarters.  Some  add  a  little  grated 
nutmeg. 

2131.  Green  Ooosebeny,  Green 
Currant,  Ripe  Currant,  Rasp- 
berry, Raspberry  and  Currant, 
Black  Currant  and  Plum  Tarts, 

Are  all  made  by  placing  the  respec- 
tive fruits  in  a  pie-dish  wiUi  about 
two  laige  table-s^oonfiils  of  brown 
sugar  to  a  small  pie-dish,  and  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  water ;  then 
cover  with  any  of  the  pastes  described 
before,  and  bake. 

2132.  Green  Apricot  Tarts 
Should  be  made  by  stewing  the  green 
apricots  till  tender,  either  in  a  jar 
placed  in  an  oven  or  in  a  stewpan, 
with  a  little  water  and  sugar,  and 
putting  them  in  a  pie  dish.  Cover 
with  paste,  and  bake. 

2133.  Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

Roll  out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and 
lay  it  in  a  patty-pan  of  what  size  you 
choose.  Put  in  raspberries,  strew  over 
them  fine  sugar,  cover  with  a  thin 
lid,  and  then  bake.  Cut  it  open, 
and  have  ready  the  following  mix- 
ture, warm  : — Half  a  pint  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a  little  sugar;  and 
when  this  is  added  to  the  tart, 
return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes. 

2134.  Orange  Tart. 

Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two  Seville 
oranges  tiU  tender,  weigh  them,  and 
add  double  the  weight  of  sugar ;  beat 
both  together  to  a  paste,  and  then  add 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
size  of  a  walnut  of  fresh  butter,  and 
beat  all  toother.  Choose  a  very  dial- 
low  dish,  line  it  with  ps^te,  fill  it  wiUi 
the  firuit,  and  cover  or  cross  with  bars, 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  be  an  open 
or  dosed  tart. 


Another. 

Line  a  tart-pan  with  thin  puff-paste, 
put  into  it  orange-marmalade  that  is 
made  with  apple-jelly,  and  lay  across 
it  twisted  bars  of  paste.  BsJce,  and 
serve  when  cold. 

2135.  Blackberry   and   Cranberry 

Tarts 

Are  made  as  for  currant  (see  par.  213 1 ) ; 
the  former  is  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  half  the  quantity  of  apples, 
and  a  htde  cider  or  lemon  juice. 

2136.  Barberry  Tart 

Is  excellent  when  made  with  fresh 
fruit,  or  with  its  preserve.  For  the 
former  strip  the  berries  from  the  stalks, 
and  add  half  their  weight  of  sugar,  or 
rather 'more  if  not  quite  ripe,  laying 
the  sugar  and  fruit  in  alternate  layers, 
and  pouring  in  water,  as  for  currants, 
adding  any  crust  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, either  open  or  dosed.  When 
the  preserved  barberries  are  used,  the 
crust  must  be  first  half-baked  in  an 
open  form,  then  add  the  preserve,  and 
finish  the  baking. 

2137.  Tartlets 
Of  any  of  the  ordinary  preserves  are 
made  in  small  patty-pans,  of  any  shape, 
by  lining  them  with  puff-paste,  and 
half  baking  them,  then  filling  with  the 
preserve,  and  finishing  the  iSiking. 

2138.  Mince  Pies 

Are  made  in  small  patty-pans,  which 
are  lined  with  puff-paste,  and  after 
putting  in  some  mince-meat,  covering 
them  over  with  more  paste  and 
baking. 

2139.  Mince-meat. 

Take  three  pounds  of  suet^  findy 
chopped  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  three  pounds  of  raisins,  and 
one  pound  of  apples,  all  chopped 
very  small,  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  red 
and  white  wme,  mixed, 'a  glass  of 
brandy,  the  ped  of  two  small  lemons, 
the  juice  of  one,  two  ounces  of  candied 
peel,  cut;   mix  all  together  with  a 
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quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  one 
small  nutmeg,  all  finely  powdered. 
Keep  it  in  a  dose  covered  jar,  and  if 
kept  a  twelvemonth,  it  may  require 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  wine. 

Another  Receipt. 

Take  two  pounds  of  suet,  chopped 
very  fine,  two  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pound  of  sun  raisins,  two  pounds  of 
apples,  half  a  pound  of  bread,  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  moist  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  red  and 
white  wine,  mixed,  a  glass  of  brandy, 
the  peel  of  two  small  lemons,  the  juice 
of  one,  four  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
peel,  cut ;  mix  all  together  with  cinna- 
mon, mace,  nutm^,  and  salt,  to  the 
taste.  If  preferrra,  leave  out  two 
ounces  of  brc»d  and  put  in  two  biscuits. 

2140.  Lemon  Mince  Pies. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  boil 
the  nnds,  pulp,  and  kernels  together, 
in  three  or  four  waters,  till  the  bitter- 
ness is  gone  and  they  are  quite  tender; 
beat  them  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  when 
cold  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  currants, 
one  pound,  of  raisins  stoned  and 
chopped,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  two 
pounds  of  suet ;  mix  all  together,  and 
pour  in  the  lemon  juice,  with  a  elass 
of  brandy  and  whatever  dried  fruits 
may  be  liked. 

2 141.  To  Make  Cheesecakes. 

Strain  the  whey  firom  the  curd  of 
two  quarts  of  milk  ;  when  rather  dry, 
crumble  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and 
mix  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
one  ounce  of  pounded  blanched  al- 
monds, a  little  orange-flower  water, 
half  a  glass  of  raisin  wine,  a  grated 
biscuit,  four  ounces  of  currants,  some 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder, 
and  beat  all  the  above  with  three  eggs 
and  half  a  pint  of  cream  till  quite 
light ;  then  line  the  patty-pans  with 
puff-paste  and  fill  them  three  parts  fiiU. 

Another  (More  Plain,  but 
VERY  Good). 

Turn  three  quarts  of  milk  to  curd, 
break  it  and  drain  the  whey;  when 


dry,  break  it  up  in  a  pan  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  till  perfectly  smooth ; 
put  to  it  a  pint  and  a  hailf  of  thin 
cream,  or  good  milk,  add  sugar,  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  four  or  five  ounces  of 
currants,  and  two  table-spoonfiik  of 
brandy. 

Another* 

Mix  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of  milk, 
a  pound  of  currants,  twelve  ounces  of 
Lisbon  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  the 
peel  of  one  lemon  chopped  so  fine 
that  it  becomes  a  paste,  the  yolks  of 
eight  and  whites  ot  six  eggs,  a  pint  of 
thin  scalded  cream,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy ;  put  a  light  puff  paste  in 
the  patty-pans,  and  three  parts  fiU 
them. 

2142.  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Mix  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar 
with  four  of  butter,  and  gently  melt 
them  ;  then  add  the  yolks  of  two  and 
the  white  of  one  egg,  the  rinds  of  three 
lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one 
and  a  half,  with  one  Savoy  biscuit, 
some  blanched  almonds  pounded,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  brandy ;  mix  well ; 
put  in  puff  paste. 

2143.  Orange  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  half  a  pound  of  almonds, 
beat  them  very  fine  with  orange-water, 
and  mix  with  half  a  pound  of  fine 
sugar  beaten  and  sifted,  a  pound  of 
butter  that  has  been  melted  carefully 
without  oiling,  and  which  must  be 
nearly  cold  before  it  is  used ;  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  ten  and  whites  of 
four  eggs  ;  pound  two  candied  oranges, 
and  a  fresh  one  with  the  bitterness 
boiled  out,  in  a  mortar  tiU  as  tender 
as  marmalade,  without  any  lumps ; 
and  beat  the  whole  together  and 
put  into  patty-pans,  lined  with  puff- 
paste. 

2144.  Potato  Cheesecakes* 

Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and 
four  ounces  of  lemon  peel ;  beat  the 
latter  in  a  marble  mortar  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar ;  then  add  the  potatoes, 
beaten,   and   four  ounces    of  butter 
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melted  in  a  little  cream.  When  well 
mixed  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put 
puff  paste  in  patty-pans,  and  rather 
more  than  half  fill  them.  Bake  in  a 
auick  oven  half  an  hour,  sifting  some 
aouble-refined  sugar  on  them  when 
going  to  the  oven.  This  quantity  will 
make  a  dozen. 

2145.  Apple  Cheesecakes. 

Take  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
apples,  scald  and  pulp  them,  half  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  naif  a  pound  of 
Dutter,  melted,  eight  yolks  and  four 
whites  of  eggs,  the  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  two  lemons;  bake  m  patty- 
pans lined  with  a  good  paste. 

2146.  Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded,  the  yolks  oif 
four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  a 
qu^er  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  little 
wide  and  brandy,  and  the  rind  of  half 
a  lemon  finely  pounded.  Put  in  patty- 
pans, lined  with  puff-paste. 

2147.  Little  Cockades  Garnished. 

Spread  some  pufT-paste  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  cut  it  with  a 
large  fluted  round  cutter,  the  same  as 
for  pattie«  ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle 
with  a  small  plain  round  cutter,  then, 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  finger, 
turn  the  paste  so  as  to  put  the  inside 
on  the  baking  dish,  and  the  outside 
above ;  put  them  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  baking-dish, 
as  the  paste  spreads  sideways  instead 
of  rising;  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  and 
glaze  of  a  good  colour.  When  done 
they  represent  the  exact  form  of  a 
cockade.  Garnish  with  fillets  of  sweet- 


meat to  represent  the  plaits  of  the 
cockade. 

2148.  Apricot  Cakes  Trellised. 

Spread  some  puff  paste  (trimmings 
will  do  for  these  cakes)  equally 
on  a  large  buttered  baking  sheet, 
using  the  rolling-pin.  Spread  some 
apricot  marmalade  over  the  paste 
equally ;  then  cut  some  more  paste 
long  and  narrow,  roll  it  about  the  size 
of  strong  cord,  and  arrange  it  cross- 
ways  like  a  trellis,  over  the  marma- 
lade ;  put  down  over  the  bars  lightly ; 
and  lastly,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,* 
When  done,  cut  them  into  small 
oblong  squares,  and*  dress  them  on  a 
dish,  one  above  the  other. 

2149.  Apple  Puffs. 

Pare  the  apples,  and  either  stew  them 
in  a  hain-marie  01  in  a  stone  jar  on  a  hot 
plate,  or  bake  them  ;  when  cold,  mix 
the  pulp  of  the  apple  with  sugar  and 
lemon  peel  shred  fme,  taking  as  little 
of  the  apple-juice  as  possible  ;  bake  in 
thin  paste,  in  a  quick  oven;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  will  do  when  small.  A 
little  orange  or  quince  mannalade  is  a 
great  Improvement. 

2150.  Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  and  sift  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  double-refined  sugar ;  grate  the 
rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  sugar ;  then  beat  the 
whites  of  three  new-laid  eggs  a  great 
while,  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  peel, 
and  beat  it  for  an  hour;  make  it  up  in 
any  shape  you  please,  and  bake  it  on 
paper  put  on  tin  plates,  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Do  not  remove  the  paper  till 
cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will  make  it 
come  off  with  ease. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

PUDDINGS,  PANCAKES,  OMELETS,   ETC,  WITH  THEIR  SAUCES. 


Sect,  z.— PUDDINGS    AND 
DUMPLINGS. 

2151.  Remarks. 

Paddings  may  be  either  boiled  or 
baked,  and  they  are  made  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  as  almost  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  definition.  When  boiled 
they  are  generally  tied  up  in  a  cloth. 
The  outside  of  a  boiled  pudding  often 
tastes  disagreeably,  from  the  cloth  not 
being  nicely  washed,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  It  should  be  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  squeezed  dry,  and  floured  when 
to  be  used.  If  the  padding  is  of  bread, 
it  should  be  tied  loosely ;  if  of  batter, 
tightly  over  the  basin.  The  water 
should  boil  quick  when  the  pudding  is 
put  in  ;  and  it  should  be  moved  about 
for  a  minute,  lest  the  ingredients 
should  not  be  mixed  at  the  moment  of 
setting.  Batter-pudding  should  be 
strained  through  a  coarse  sieve,  when 
all  is  mixed ;  in  others,  the  ^gs  are 
strained  separately.  The  pans  and 
basins  must  be  buttered,  to  prevent  the 
paste  sticking  to  them  ;  which  is  also 
avoided  by  having  a  pan  of  cold  water 
ready,  and  dipping  tne  pudding  in  as 
soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot  Very 
good  paddings  may  be  made  without 
eggs  :  but  they  must  have  as  little  milk 
as  will  mix  them,  and  boil  three  or  four 
hours.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  any  kind  of 
bottUd  malt  liquor  or  oi  fresh  small 
beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer  in- 
stead of  ^£S.  Or^  snow  is  a  tolerable 
substitutel&r  ^gs,  either  in  puddings 
or  pancakes.  Two  laxge  spoonfuls  will 
supply  the  place  of  one  eget  and  the 
article  it  is  used  in  will  c>e  nearly 
eoualW  good.  This  is  a  useful  piece 
of  information,  especially  as  snow 
often  falls  when  eggs  are  dearest  It 
may  be  taken  up  m>m  any  clean  spot 
some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and 
will  not  lose  its  virtue  until  it  melts, 
though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 


In  using  eggs  the  yolks  and  whites 
should  be  beaten  separately,  by  which 
the  articles  they  are  put  into  are  made 
much  lighter.  Plain  fruit  puddings 
are,  most  of  them,  made  either  with 
the  suet  crost  (par.  2077)  lining  a 
basin  and  covering  the  fruit,  which  is 
then  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  or  with  the 
same  crust,  using  butter  instead  of  the 
suet,  but  not  adding  more  than  six 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  flour. 

2152.  Apple  Pudding 

Is  made  by  lining  a  basin  with  the 
above  paste,  and  filling  it  with  pared, 
quartered,  and  cored  apples,  adding 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  covering 
it  with  the  paste,  and  then  boiling  it 
from  one  to  two  hcurs  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pudding  and  the  ripeness  of 
the  apples.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  cut 
the  apples  up  into  small  pieces,  as  the 
exposure  to  the  air  renders  the  ciit 
surface  hard  and  tough. 

2153.  Fresh  Pniit  Puddings, 

Such  as  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry, 
&c,  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  that 
given  for  apples  (see  par.  2152). 

2154.  Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  quarter  four  large  apples ; 
boil  them  tender,  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  in  so  little  water  that,  v&axi 
done,  none  may  remain ;  beat  them 
quite  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  add  the 
crumb  of  a  small  roll,  four  ounces  of 
butter  melted,  the  yoUcs  of  five  and 
whites  of  three  eggs,  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  mix  all 
together,  and  &y  it  in  a  dish  with 
paste  to  turn  out,  leaving  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  so 
that  the  juice  may  exude  through  it, 
and  give  a  rich  flavour  to  the  paste. 
This  makes  it  doubly  delicious.  The 
other  fruits  mentioned  in  par.  2153, 
may  be  used  as  here  described,  and 
baked  in  the  same  way. 
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2x55.  Baked     Ripe     Gooseberry 

Pudding. 

Stew  one  pound  and  a  half  of  ripe 
red  gooseberries  in  a  jar,  put  in  the 
oven  or  a  saucepan  of  water  until  they 
will  pulp,  take  a  pint  of  the  juice,  press 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  mix  it  Mrith 
three  eggs  well  beaten  and  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter,  then  sweeten  and 
bake  in  a  dish  lined  with  a  thin  paste. 
A  few  crumbs  of  roll,  or  four  ounces 
of  Naples  biscuits  should  be  mixed 
with  the  above  to  make  it  (irm. 

2156.  Delicious  Fruit  Pudding. 
Mix  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  red 

currants  and  raspberries  with  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  raw  sugar,  then 
fill  a  pudding-dish  with  sliced  bread 
(without  crust),  and  layers  of  the  fruit 
alternately,  leavii^  a  thick  layer  of  the 
fruit  at  the  top.  Bake  it  in  the  bache- 
lor's oven  for  nearly  an  hour  before  it 
is  served,  and  serve  it  in  the.  same 
dish. 

2157.  Rice  and  Fruit  (Baked). 

Wash  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rice ; 
put  to  it  a  little  water,  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  till  it  is  absorbed  ;  then  put  in  a 
little  milk,  work  it  well  with  a  spoon, 
set  it  in  the  oven  again,  and  keep 
working  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  is 
sufficiently  soft.  A  little  cream  worked 
in  it  at  the  last  is  an  improvement.  Fill 
a  pie<lish  nearly  full  of  fruit,  sweeten 
it,  and  lay  on  the  rice  unevenly  by 
spoonfuls.  Bake  U  till  the  rice  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour. 

2158.  Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

Swell  the  rice  with  a  very  little 
milk  over  the  fire ;  then  mix  fruit 
of  any  kind  with  it  (currants,  goose- 
berries, scalded,  pared,  and  quartered 
apples,  raisins,  or  black  currants),  with 
one  egg  in  the  rice  to  bind  it ;  boil  it 
well,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

:2i59.  Batter  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  green  goose- 
berries or  black  currants  with  batter, 
and  boiUng  as  for  batter  pudding  (par. 
2162). 


2160.  Sago  Pudding  with  Fruit. 

Take  about  one-third  of  a  tea-cupfid 
of  sago,  and  steep  it  in  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  water,  till  quite  a  jelly ; 
then  sweeten  it,  and  put  it  in  a  pie- 
dish,  first  putting  in  plums,  sliced 
apples,  or  any  other  fruit,  and  bake  it 
(Three  ounces  of  sago,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  fniit,  and 
one  quart  of  cold  water  will  make  a 
very  large  pudding ;  half  the  quanti- 
ties will  be  sufficient  for  a  small  one.) 

2161.  Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a 
pint  of  the  best  fine  oatmeal ;  let  it 
soak  all  night ;  next  day  beat  two  ^gs, 
and  mix  a  little  salt;  butter  a  basin 
that  will  just  hold  it;  cover  it  tight 
with  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Eat  it  with  cold  butter 
and  salt  When  cold,  slice  and  toast 
it,  and  eat  it  as  oatcake  buttered. 

2162.  Good  Batter  Pudding. 

To  one  pint  of  new  milk  add  four 
eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  some 
slices  of  candied  peel  with  the  sugar 
on  it ;  serve  with  wine  sauce,  and  bake 
in  cups,  or  boil. 

2163.  Hasty  Pudding. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  then  whilst 
boiling  stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as 
will  thicken  it,  generally  about  a  table- 
spoonfuL  Serve  hot,  with  cold  butter 
and  sugar,  or,  if  preferred,  the  best 
treacle. 

2164.  Hasty  Pudding  Baked. 

Stir  half  a  pound  of  flour  into  a 
pint  of  cold  milk,  and  boil  it,  then 
take  five  eggs,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  ofbitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded,  and  add  them  to  the 
hasty  pudding  when  cold.  Sweeten 
with  sugar.  Bake  in  cups,  and  serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

2165.  Plain  Boiled  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  some  Carolina  rice ; 
throw  among  it  some  pimento  finely 
pounded,  but  not  much ;  tie  the  rice 
m  a  doUi,  and  leave  ploity  of  room 
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for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  a  quantity 
of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When 
done,  eat  it  with  batter  and  sugar,  or 
milk ;  add  lemon-peel,  if  approved. 
Many  people  prefer  it  without  spice, 
and  eat  it  with  salt  and  butter  alone. 

2166.  Boiled  Rice  and  Raisin 

Pudding:. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  mix, 
and  grate  a  little  nutmeg  into  these  in- 
gredients. Put  the  mixture  in  a  cloth, 
but  tie  it  up  very  loosely,  to  allow  the 
rice  to  swelL  Boil  from  two  to  three 
hours f  and  serve  with  sweetened  melted 
batter  poured  over  it. 

2167.  Common  Baked  Rice  Pud- 
ding. 

Put  half  a  tea-cupful  of  rice  in  a 
dish,  with  a  pint  of  skim  or  new  milk, 
a  little  sugar,  and  nutmeg  or  lemon- 
peel  to  be  added.  Bake  slowly,  and 
stir  it  occasionally  at  first,  to  prevent 
the  rice  from  burning  to  the  bottom. 
If  required  to  turn  out,  the  dish  must 
be  buttered.  If  it  is  liked  in  a  milky 
condition,  less  rice  must  be  used. 

2168.  Italian  Rice  Balls. 

Take  rice  dressed,  nicely  flavoured, 
and  sweetened,  not  too  moist.  KoU 
into  something  like  sausages,  and  fry 
auite  dry  in  fine  bread  crumbs.  A 
httle  preserve  may  be  put  in  the 
middle,  or  apple. 

2169.  Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Add  to  one  pint  of  milk  four  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  a  table-spoonfiil  and 
a  half  of  ground  rice ;  boil  these 
together,  stirring  them.  Pour  the  mix- 
ture while  hot  over  two  ounces  of 
butter,  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  with  the  juice  of  a  middle- 
sized  lemon.  Line  tiie  dish  with  puff 
paste  before  putting  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake.  A  plain  ground  rice  pud- 
ding may  be  made  with  a  fourth  part 
of  me  eggs  and  butter  given  above, 
or  any  oSer  proportion  of  them,  and 
without  paste  or  lemon. 


2170.  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Soak  two  tablespoonfiils  of  tapioca 
in  a  quart  of  cold  milk  for  four  hours ; 
mix  with  it  two  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a  little  grated 
lemon-peel ;  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
turning  the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a  dish 
for  half  an  hour.  One  egg  is  enough 
for  common  purposes. 

21 7 1.  Sago  Pudding. 

Put  three  ounces  of  sago  to  soak  in 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  pour 
off  the  water,  and  stir  the  sago  by  de- 
grees into  a  pint  of  milk  boiling  hot 
in  a  saucepan  ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes. 
Stir  it  till  quite  cooL  Beat  an  egg 
well,  mix  it  with  a  little  cold  milk,  one 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  a  little  grated 
lemon^peel.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  (The  sago  should  be  well 
washed  before  using  it.) 

2172.  Semolina  Pudding. 

Add  two  ounces  of  semolina,  pre- 
viously soaked  in  a  little  cold  milk  for 
half  an  hour,  to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
in  the  same  way  as  for  sago  pudding, 
and  add  the  egg  and  lemon-peel  also, 
as  in  that  pudding  (par.  2 171). 

2173.  Arrowroot  Pudding. 

Mix  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  West 
Indian  arrowroot  with  a  little  cold 
water,  into  a  thin,  smooth  paste ; 
while  doing  this,  boil  a  pint  m  milk 
gently  with  a  little  cinnamon  and 
sugar;  when  boiling,  pour  it  into  a 
basin  through  a  strainer  upon  the 
arrowroot,  stirring  it  carefully;  as  soon 
as  this  becomes  cool,  beat  three  eggs 
and  add  them,  stirring  them  well  in. 
Then  boil  in  a  basin,  or  bake  in  a  dish 
with  a  crust  on  the  edge.  From  half 
an  hour  to.  thres-quarters  is  sufficient 
One  egg  is  enough  for  a  plain  padding. 

2174.  Custard  Pudding. 

Mix  by  d^rees  a  pint  of  good  milk 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  flour,  and 
some  sugar  to  tne  taste ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  ten  minutes^  then  add  the 
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yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a  little  pounded 
cinnamon.  Butter  a  basin  that  will 
exactly  hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in,  and 
tie  a  floured  cloth  over.  Put  it  in 
boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and  turn  it 
about  for  a  few  minutes,  to  prevent  the 
eggs  going  to  one  side.  Half  an  hour 
will  boU  it.  Put  currant  jelly  on  it, 
and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

2175.  Another   Plainer  Custard 

Pudding. 

One  pint  of  new  milk  poured  boil- 
ing upon  three  spoonfuls  of  flour; 
beat  them  up  together,  then  add 
three  ^gs,  and  boil  an  hour, 

2176.  Rich  Baked  Custard  Pud- 

ding. 

Add  four  eggs  well  beaten  to  a  quart 
of  milk,  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste  ; 
line  the  dish  partly,  and  edge  it  with 
paste,  before  pouring  in  the  custard. 

2177.  Bread-and-Butter  Pudding. 

Slice  sdme  bread  thin,  spread  it  with 
butter,  cut  it  in  rather  small  pieces, 
and  lay  it  in  a  dish  with  currants  or 
any  preserve  between  the  layers.  Beat 
up  an  ^g  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pmt  of  milk,  and  a  little  sugar  and 
lemon-peel.  Pour  this  over  the  bread 
and  butter;  let  it  soak  two  hours  at 
least  before  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  lade 
the  custard  over  to  soak  the  bread. 
This  is  very  good  made  without  either 
currants  or  preserve. 

Another. 

Boil  four  laurel  leaves  and  two  bay 
leaves  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  pour  it 
over  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  bread, 
grated  fine,  and  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Stir  till  well  mixed.  When  cold,  add 
two  eggs  and  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
with  alittle  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel.  Beat  it  well  till  put  into  the 
oven.     Bake  half  an  hour, 

2178.  Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 

Grate  some  white  bread ;  pour  boil- 
ing milk  over  it,  and  cover  close. 
When  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat  it 
fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs 
well  beaten.    Put  it  into  a  basin  that 


will  just  hold  it ;  tie  a  floured  cloth 
over  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water. 
Send  it  up  with  melted  butter  poured 
over.  It  may  be  eaten  with  salt  or 
sugar. 

Another,  and  Richer. 

On  half  a  pint  of  crumbs  of  bread 
pour  half  a  pint  of  scalding  milk ; 
cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs, 
and,  when  strained,  add  to  the  bread 
a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  al- 
monds beaten  with  orange-flower 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel, 
and  the  same  of  lemon  and  citron. 
Butter  a  basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it, 
flour  the  cloth,  tie  tight  over,  and  boil 
ofie  hour, 

2179.  Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  brown  bread, 
crumbled,  with  four  ounces  of  suet, 
four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  four  eggs, 
half  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  a  little  brandy.  It  must 
boil  an  hour  and  a  half, 

2180.  Baked    Bread    Pudding 

{Plain  but  Excdleni), 

Slice  the  bread,  and  pour  over  boil- 
ing new  milk  enough  to  cover  it ;  let  it 
stand  together  to  soak  twenty  minutes. 
Then  add  three  (or  two)  eggs,  well 
beaten,  a  little  lemon-peel,  loaf  sugar, 
and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  to  make  it 
lighter.  Beat  for  twenty  mintites  or 
half  an  hour^  if  time  allows,  before 
baking.  Sift  loaf  sugar  over  it  when 
turned  out  to  send  to  table.  A  little 
chopped  suet  is  an  improvement  to  the 
above. 

2181.  Little  Bread  Puddings. 
Steep  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf 

grated  in  about  a  pint  of  warm  milk  ; 
when  soaked,  beat  six  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks,  and  mix  with  the  bread, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a  spoonful 
of  brandy,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  tea- 
cupfiil  of  cream.  Beat  all  well,  and 
bake  in  tea-cups  buttered.  If  currants 
are  chosen,   a  quarter  of  a  pound  is 
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sufficient ;  if  not,  they  are  good  with- 
out ;  or  you  may  put  orange  or  lemon 
candy.  Serve  up  with  pudding- 
sance. 

2182.  AU  Three  Pudding. 
Mix  together  three  ounces  of  suet, 

three  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  three 
ounces  of  chopped  apples,  three  ounces 
of  raisins,  and  three  eggs,  leaving  out 
one  yolk.     To  boil  three  hours, 

2183.  Cup  Rice  Pudding. 
Take  two  tea-cupfuls  of  rice,  steeped 

stiffly,  then  add  four  eggs,  beat  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  currants ;  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
taste.  A  little  cream  is  a  great  im- 
provement. Bake  in  cups,  and  serve 
with  wine-sauce. 

2184.  Bread  and  Rice  Pudding. 

Steep  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice 
in  new  milk  till  qiute  soft,  and  cover  it 
over  till  cold ;  then  soak  about  two 
ounces  of  white  bread,  drain  it  from 
the  milk,  and  add  it  to  the  rice  ;  beat 
it  well  with  two  or  three  eggs,  a  little 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 

Or^  if  you  bake  it,  put  a  little  batter 
or  suet  on  the  top. 

2185.  Macaroni  Pudding. 
Boil  a  tea-cupful  of  macaroni  in  a 
quart  of  milk  until  tender ;  then  beat 
well  two  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rately; stir  all  together,  sugar  and 
spice  to  the  taste,  and  bake. 

2186.  Rich  Macaroni  Pudding. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  is 
to  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  half 
an  hour ;  then  turn  it  into  a  dish,  and 
mix  with  it  three  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  loaf  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg, 
and  a  few  pounded  almonds  or  some 
lemon-peel ;  butter  the  mould  well,  and 
boil  or  stfam  it  one  hour.  Serve  it  up 
with  wine  sauce. 

2187.  Pembroke  Pudding. 

Mix  together  two  ounces  of  suet 
shred  Bne,  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs, 
two  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
a  pint  of  miUc ;  a  little  flavouring  of 


spice  or  lemon-peel  improves  it.    Bahe 
it  half  an  hour, 

2188.  Poor  Knight's  Pudding. 

Cut  a  roll  into  thin  slices  with  the 
crust  on  it ;  mix  up  two  eggs  with  a 
pint  of  milk ;  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Let  the  slices  soak  in  this  cus- 
tard for  an  hour^  then  pour  off,  and 
drain  for  another  hour ;  fry  them  till 
they  are  of  a  nice  brown,  and  serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

2189.  St.  Agnes  Pudding. 
Mix  together  ten  ounces  of  grated 

bread,  half  a  pound  of  suet,  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a  large  lemon,  and  one  egg. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  mix ;  a  little 
brandy  is  a  great  improvement,  and  a 
few  currants  may  be  added.  Bail  it 
nearly  an  hour. 

2190.  Lemonade  Pudding 

{A  Cool  Summer  Dish), 

Make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lemon- 
ade in  the  usual  way,  adding  the  juice 
of  a  Seville  orange  to  every  pint; 
when  cold,  soak  in  it  thoroughly  a 
French  roll  or  rolls,  but  do  not  break 
them ;  then  stick  in  their  surface 
blanched  almonds;  pour  ovtx  them 
liquefied  currant  jelly,  and  serve. 

2 191.  Roily -poUy  Pudding. 

This  well-known  pudding  is  made  by 
rolling  out  a  thin  layer  of  suet  or  bat- 
ter paste,  as  for  puddings,  upon  which 
either  a  preserve  or  dried  currants  are 
spread  evenly,  leaving  an  inch  bare 
at  the  edges  aU  round,  except  on  that 
next  the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is 
rolled  up  into  a  long  pudding  dosed 
at  the  ends  by  pinching  the  pastes  and 
enveloped  in  the  same  way  m  a  doth, 
which  is  tied  with  a  string  at  each  end, 
and  boiled  about  one  hour. 

2192.  Madeira  Pudding. 

Beat  five  ounces  of  fresh  batter  to  a 
cream  ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  poimd 
of  dry  flour,  a  quarter  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  four  beaten  eggs,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  cut  into 
half-inch  pieces ;  beat  for  ten  minotes. 
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Butter  a  mould,  stick  the  top  with 
thin  slices  of  citron,  put  in  the  pud- 
ding, tie  it  closely  over,  and  boil  fast 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  Turn  out 
carefully. 

3193.  Conservative  Pudding. 

Soak  two  ounces  each  of  macaroons 
and  ratafias,  and  three  ounces  of  sponge 
cakes,  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  then 
beat  the  whole  well,  and  stir  into  it 
the  yolks  of  eight  eg^  beaten  up  with 
pounded  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Butter  a  plain 
mould,  arrange  in  it  some  sultana  rai- 
sins, pour  in  the  mixture,  tie  a  doth 
over  the  mould,  lay  it  in  a  stew-pan 
half  full  of  water,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire  to  steam  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  Be  careful  that  the  water  does 
not  get  inside  the  mould.  When  done, 
turn  out  the  pudding  on  a  dish,  and 
serve  with  brandy-sauce. 

2194.  Warrington  Pudding. 

Line  a  pie-dish  with  puff-paste,  and 
spread  over  it  a  variety  of  preserves. 
Cover  the  preserves  with  candied 
lemon-peel  cut  very  fine,  and  fill  up 
the  dish  with  the  following  mixture : 
four  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  sweet  and  half  ounce  of  bitter  al- 
monds, blanched  and  pounded;  mix 
with  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the 
white  of  one.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

2195.  Children's  Pudding. 

Mix  three-quarters  of  a  pon^d  of 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  treacle, 
half  a  pound  of  suet,  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  and  bail  three  hours, 

m 

2196.  Suet  Pudding, 

Intended  to  be  eaten  with  sugar  or 
preserves,  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
for  savoury  dishes  (see  par.  2121).  * 

2197.  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  the  same  of  treacle, 
currants,  and  suet,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Put  in  a  basin  or  shape,  and  boil  three 
hours. 


2198.  Common  Plum  Pudding. 

Soak  nine  ounces  of  white  bread 
in  milk  from  six  to  twelve  hours, 
squeeze  very  dry,  add  to  it  half  a 
pound  of  raisins  when  stoned,  four 
ounces  of  suet  chopped  fine^  three 
eggs,  three  ounces  of^  sugar,  a  little 
nutmeg;  butfer  a  mould,  put  it  in, 
and  boil  three  hours.  Serve  with  wine 
sauce. 

• 

2199.  Plum  Pudding  without 

Eggs. 

Mix  together  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
four  ounces  of  suet,  four  ^ounces  of 
treacle  or  sugar,  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  honey-water,  and  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  with  a  little  milk.  Boil 
it  three  or  four  hours, 

2200.  A  Plain  Plum  Pudding. 

Well  mix  a  large  breakfiist-cupful  of 
bread  crumbs,  thie  same  quantity  of 
flour,  the  same  of  finely-chopped 
beef  suet,  two  ^gs  well  beaten,  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  nttle  ginger,  grated 
nutmeg  and  candied  peel,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  two  spoonfuls  of  treacle,  made 
warm  in  a  UtUe  milk.  Boil  it  four 
hours. 

Another. 

Mix  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  half 
a  pound  of  currants,  when  cleaned, 
half  a  pound  of  raisins,  when  stoned, 
half  a  pound  of  sue^  two  ounces 
of  candied  peel,  four  ^£;s,  some 
sugar,  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy, 
a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  tea-cupfiil  of 
milk ;  put  it  in  a  basin,  and  boil  it 
four  hours, 

2201.  A  Richer  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  together  one  pound  each  of 
plums,  currants,  moist  sugar,  suet,  and 
bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of  flour,  and 
four  eggs  well  beaten ;  add  mixed  spioe^ 
and  candied  ped  to  the  taste,  with  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  and  sherry.  BoU 
four  hours, 

2202.  A  Rich  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  together  half  a  pound  of 
grated  bread,  half  a  pound  of  beef 
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suet  chopped  fine,  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  half  a  pound  of  apples 
chopp)ed  fine,  seven  yolks  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
brandy  and  a  little  sherry  ;  sugar 
smd  salt  to  the  taste.  Let  it  boil  four 
hours  at  least.  The  sauce  should  be 
red  wine,  sugar,  and  butter. 

2203.  A  Veiy  Rich  and  Excellent 

Plum  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eg£[s  and  mix  them  with 
a  pint  of  good  cream,  half  a  pound  of 
ilour,  and  half  a  pound  of  crumb  of 
bread;  beat  them  well  together, 
and  put  to  them  one  pound  of  beef 
suet  chopped  very  fine,  one  pound  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  jar  raisins 
stoned  and  chopped  small,  one  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
candied  orange-peel,  and  the  same 
of  citron.  Grate  a  nutmeg,  and  mix 
all  well  together  with  half  a  pint 
of  brandy  and  wine  ;  put  it  in  a 
doth,  and  tie  it  up  close.  It  will  take 
six  hours  to  boil, 

2204.  Mock  Plum  Pudding. 

Add  to  half  a  pound  of  flour  half 
a  pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a  pound 
of  suet.  Mix  them  together,  and  boil 
six  hours, 

2205.  Wafer  Puddings. 

To  make  four  puddings  take  three 
eggs^  three  spoonfiils  of  flour,  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 

t)owdered  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a 
emon,  the  lind  grated.  Mix  these 
ingredients.  Butter  four  saucers ; 
pour  in  the  mixture ;  and  bake  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Serve  on  a 
napkin,  or  with  wine  sauce. 

2206.  A  Marrow  Pudding. 

Grate  two  Naples  biscuits  into  the 
bottom  of  your  dish,  the  marrow  of 
one  laige  or  two  small  bones  (be 
very  careful  to  pick  out  the  splinters 
of  the  bones),  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  raisins  stoned,  and  one  ounce  of 
citron  sliced,  put  all  these  into  your 
dish  first,  then  make  a  custard  as 
follows :— Take  a  pint  of  cream,  a 


chocolate  cup  of  mUk,  a  blade  or  two 
of  mace,  half  a  nutmeg  ;  boil  it,  beat 
nine  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites, 
put  in  as  much  loaf  sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted,  as  you  think  sufficient  to  make 
the  cream  very  sweet,  then  mix  them 
together  by  degrees,  that  it  may  not 
curdle  ;  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and, 
when  strained,  put  a  spoonfiil  or  two 
of  orange-flower  water.  The  Ibstard 
must  not  be  poured  over  the  ingredi- 
ents till  they  are  in  the  oven. 

2207.  Fig  Pudding. 

Add  to  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
grated  bread-crumbs  a  quarter-  of  a 
pound  of  figs  chopped  very  fine,  five 
ounces  and  a  hall  of  finely  chopped 
suet,  and  about  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  then  beat  two  eggs,  and  put 
them  to  the  above,  addirq^  just  enough 
of  cold  milk  to  make  the  pudding  of 
a  proper  consistency.  Boil  it  full  four 
hours,  and,  if  approved,  it  may  be 
served  with  wine  sauce. 

2208.  Swiss  Pudding. 

Butter  a  pie-dish,  and  put  into  it  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of 
sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over  moist 
sugar,  then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
next  of  apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on 
till  the  dish  is  filled,  finishing  with  a 
thick  layer  of  crumbs ;  melt  fresh 
butter  and  pour  over  it  Grate  in  a 
little  nutm^,  and  bake  an  hour, 

2209.  Snowdon  Pudding. 

Mix  together  a  breakfast-cupful  each 
of  chopped  suet,  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
sifted  sugar ;  add  two  eggs  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Line  the  basin  or  mould  with 
raisins,  and  boil  it  five  hours, 

2210.  A  Richer  Snowdon  Pudding. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs, 
two  ounces  of^  sago,  half  a  pound  of 
suet  chopped  very  fine,  six  eggs,  half 
a  glass  of  brandy,  six  ounces  of  orange 
or  lemon  marmalade,  six  ounces  of 
moist  sugar ;  mix  all  well  together. 
Butter  a  mould,  and  ornament  with 
swelled  raisins  ;  boil  for  onf  hour,  and 
serve  with  marmalade  sauce. 
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22H.  White  Pot. 

Mix  three  pints  of  milk,  half  a  pint 
of  spring  water,  five  ^gs  well  beaten, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  a  French  roll 
sliced,  white  sugar  and  nutm^  to  the 
taste.  Bake,  it  in  a  bowl  two  hours  in 
a  quick  even, 

2212.  Carrot  Pudding. 

Boil  some  carrots  till  they  are 
quite  soft;  when  cold,  beat  half  a 
pound  in  a  mortar  with  six  ounces  of 
Dutter ;  when  these  are  well  mixed, 
beat  in  six  ounces  of  sugar,  two  eggs 
(do  not  beat  them  first),  hs^  a  nut- 
meg, a  little  brandy,  and  one  spoonfiil 
of  cream  ;  mix  these  well  together  in 
a  dish  lined  with  paste,  and  put  it  in 
just  before  baking.  An  h&ur  will  hake 
it. 

Another. 

Weigh  eight  ounces  of  carrots  when 
boiled,  chop  very  fine,  and  mix  with 
six  ounces  of  currants,  four  ounces  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  suet  chopped, 
6ix  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a  nutmeg 
grated.  Then  stir  in  two  eggs,  and 
a  table-spoonfiil  of  milk.  This  sized 
pudding  requires  two  hours  boiling.  To 
be  served  up  with  a  sauce  made  with 
brandy,  sugar,  and  butter,  with  the 
yolk  of  a  raw  ^;g  beaten  in  it. 

2213.  An  Excellent  Pudding, 
without  Eggs  or  Milk. 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  raw  carrots 
grated  finely,  half  a  pound  of  suet, 
half  a  pound  of  Hour,  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
raisins,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  a  wine-glassful  of  sherry.  Boil 
the  whole  in  a  cloth  y^  three  hours, 

2214.  Potato  Pudding. 
Take  a  pound  of  fine  mealy  pota- 
toes, boil  them  till  very  dry  and  floury, 
and  mash  them  till  perfectly  smooth, 
taking  care  to  avoid  destroying  their 
light  texture  by  too  heavy  a  pressure  ; 
then  mix  with  them,  while  hot,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  five  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  five  or  six  eggs,  a  venr  little 
salt,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  grated 


lemon-peeL  Pour  these  ingredients 
into  a  well-buttered  dish,  and  betke  the 
pudding  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
forty  mifiutes.  It  should  be  turned 
out,  and  served  with  a  layer  of  sifted 
sugar  over  it,  or  preserve  round  it 
Or,  it  may  be  boiled,  omitting  the 
butter.  When  cold,  this  pudding 
eats  like  cake,  and  may  be  served 
as  such.  * 

Another. 

Mash  together  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  potatoes  when  boiled  and 
peeled,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet  or  butter 
(if  butter,  beat  it  with  the  potatoes), 
and  stir  in  two  spoonfiils  of  rose- 
water,  then  stir  in  the  sugar  with  nine 
eggs  well  beaten,  one  spoonful  of  flour, 
a  little  mace,  a  pint  of  cream  or  good 
milk,  and  a  little  salt  Put  a  paste 
round  the  dish,  and,  if  you  like,  a  thin 
paste  at  the  bottom  ;  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a  quick  oven  will  bake  it, 
or  without  paste  it  may  be  turned  out, 
and  served  with  preserves  round,  or 
sifted  sugar  over  it 

2215.  Lemon  Apple  Pudding. 

Take  two  or  four  small  apples,  boil 
them  to  a  pulp  in  a  little  water ;  add 
the  peel  of  one  lemon  cut  fine,  the 
juice  of  half  a  one,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  a  large  spoonfiil  oi^  brandy,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter  melted ;  sweeten 
to  the  taste.  Line  a  dish  with  puflf 
paste,  and  fill  with  the  mixture  ;  tnen 
bake  it.  These  proportions  are  for  a 
rich  pudding.  For  a  common  one, 
omit  the  brandy,  use  one  or  two  eggs, 
and  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  sudd 
rather  more  lemon  juice. 

2216.  Calf's-Foot  Pudding. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  skin,  &c.,  of 
calves'  feet  finely  shred,  half  a  pound 
of  suet  shred  as  small,  a  nutipeg  grated, 
some  candied  orange-peel  minced, 
some  salt,  and  some  currants,  a  little 
grated  bread,  and  seven  eggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  three ;  mix  all  well 
together,  tie  up  in  a  floured  cloth,  and 
boU  thr^  hours.  The  sauce  is  white 
wine,  sugar,  and  butter  melted. 
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2217.  Lemon  Bread  Pudding. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  bread  grated, 
three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon 
grated ;  boil  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  milk,  and  pour  over  it ;  when  cold, 
add  three  e|^  well  beaten,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon ;  put  paste  round 
the  dish,  pour  in  the  above  ingredients, 
and  bake. 

2218.  Six-Hour  Pudding. 
Mix  t<^ther  one  pound  of  suet,  cut 
large  as  dice,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  raisins  when  stoned,  six  ounces  each 
of  flour  and  moist  sugar,  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  grated,  the  yoUcs  of  four  eggs, 
and  whites  of  two  ;  butter  the  mould, 
and  boil  six  Hours,  Serve  with  brandy- 
sauce. 

2219.  A  Very  Good  Pudding. 

Soak  a  penny  roll,  cut  in  slices,  in 
cold  milk.  Make  a  custard  of  a  pint 
of  milk  and  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Butter  a  mould,  pour  in 
a  little  of  the  custard,  then  some  slices 
of  the  roll,  and  a  little  preserve ;  re- 
peat this  process  till  the  mould  is 
filled.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  cus- 
tard round.  This  is  equally  good  cold. 

2220.  Cabinet  Pudding. 

Stone  two  dozen  of  large  table 
raisins,  butter  a  basin  and  stick  them 
all  over  it,  then  fiU  up  the  basin  with 
a  thick  custard  made  of  milk,  three  or 
four  eggs,  about  a  tea-cupful  of  finely 
grated  bread,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  few  chopped  almonds  and  any 
other  flavour  that  is  approved.  B(nl 
an  hour  and  a  AaJf,  and  when  turned 
out  the  raisins  will  be  outside. 

2221.  Light  Boiled  Pudding. 

Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  two 
bay  and  three  laurel  leaves ;  take  out 
the  leaves,  and  pour  the  milk,  when 
cold,  over  five  ounces  of  bread  crumbs, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  butter ;  add  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a  glass  of  sherry; 
butter  a  mould,  and  stick  it  round  with 
raisins  or  not.    Boi/  om  Hour, 


2222.  Apple  Charlotte. 

Boil  four  large  apples,  beat  them  to 
a  pulp,  and  sweeten  them  with  loaf 
sugar,  add  one  egg  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  grated ;  pour  this  into  a  dish 
which  has  been  well  buttered  and  lined 
with  bread  crumbs,  cover  the  top  with 
crumbs,  and  baHe  it  a  light  broom, 

2223.  Biscuit  Pudding. 

Pour  one  pint  of  boiling  milk  on 
three  peimy  Naples  biscuits  grated, 
cover  it  close ;  when  cold,  stir  in  the 
yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a  little  brandy,  half  a  spoonful 
of  flour,  and  some  sugar.  Boil  this  an 
hour  in  a  basin,  and  serve  it  with  pnd- 
ding-^uce.  Some  almonds  may  be 
blanched,  and  cut  in  four,  and  stuck 
over  the  pudding. 

2224.  Leamington  Pudding. 

Mix  two  ounces  each,  of  flour, 
sugar  powdered,  and  butter  melted, 
with  three  e^s,  leaving  out  one  white, 
and  half  a  pint  of  cream.  Bake  it 
half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  hot  wine 
sauce.  It  should  be  baked  in  thite 
separate  oval  tins,  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the 
dish,  the  smallest  being  at  the  top. 
The  largest  tin  should  ht  eight  and  a 
quarter  inches  by  five  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  others  each  rather  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the 
other. 

2225.  Cheltenham  Pudding. 

Mix  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  half  a  pound  of  suet  chopped 
very  fine,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  two 
or  three  eggs,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
sugar,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  enough 
to  make  the  pudding  thicker  than 
batter,  but  thinner  than  dough ;  mix 
the  dry  ingredients  first,  beat  the  ^gs 
and  milk  togicfther,  then  mix  alL  B(^ 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  or  half, 

2226.  French  Apple  Pudding. 

Bake  some  apples  with  sugar  until 
they  become  a  marmalade ;  put  them 
into  a  pie-dish  already  lined  with  puff- 
paste,  make  a  custard  with  half  a  pint 
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of  milk  and  two  eggs  flavoured  with 
butter  and  sweet  almonds,  and  pour  it 
on  the  apple.    Biike  in  a  slow  oven, 

2227.  Manchester  Pudding. 

A  pint  of  new  milk  boiled,  three 
ounces  of  bread  crumbs  strewed  in  the 
boiling  milk,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  are  to  be  sweetened  to  the 
taste  with  lump  sugar;  then  add  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  ^[gs,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter  melted.  Line 
a  dish  with  a  pufT-paste,  cover  the 
bottom  with  preserve  or  marmalade, 
pour  the  pudding  into  it,  and  one  hour 
will  bake  it. 

2228.  Chester  Pudding. 

Take  a  stewpan,  and  oil  two  ounces 
of  butter;  blanch  twelve  bitter  and 
twelve  sweet  almonds,  pound  them  in 
a  mortar;  take  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four 
€ggs  well  beaten,  the  rind  of  a  large 
lemon  grated,  and  the  juice.  Put  dl 
these  ingredients  into  the  butter  in  the 
stewpan,  and  stir  constantly  till  auite 
hot.  Then  put  them  into  a  dish  Imed 
with  pastry,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  per- 
fectly stiff,  put  them  upon  the  top  of 
the  pudding,  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
till  it  ii  set,  and  is  of  a  light-brown 
colour. 

2229.  French  Pudding. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk  ;  mix  well,  and  boil  in  a  basin 
three  or  four  hours. 

2230.  Marlborough  Pudding.' 

Put  two  ounces  of  candied  peel, 
shred  fine,  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish, 
add  six  ounces  of  lump  sugar  pounded, 
six  ounces  of  butter  melted  over  the 
iire,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  eggs  boil,  or  they 
will  curdle.  Pour  tha  hot  over  the 
peel.  Line  the  dish  with  paste,  and 
take  half  an  hour,  or  more,  till  it  is 
solid.  It  requires  a  hot  oven  just  at 
first,  and  then  a  rather  slower  heat. 


2231.  Selkirk  Puddings. 
Weigh  three  egg^  in  their  shells, 

add  the  same  weight  for  each  of  lump 
sugar,  butter,  and  fine  flour ;  beat  up 
the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  pound  the 
sugar  fine,  and  sifl  it ;  place  the  butter 
before  the  fire,  and,  when  a  little 
wanned,  beat  it  to  a  froth  with  a 
wooden  spoon ;  then  mix  the  eggs  and 
butter  well  together,  after  which  add 
the  flour  and  then  the  sugar.-  Bake  in 
a  mould,  leaving  room  Tor  its  rising. 
It  should  be  sent  to  table  with  melt^ 
butter  and  brandy. 

2232.  Thorpe  Pudding. 

Put  a  layer  of  preserves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  and  over  it 
grated  bread-crumbs  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick ;  pour  over  them  a  cus- 
tard ;  bake  in  rather  a  cool  oven 
twenty-five  minutes.  One  quart  of 
milk  and  four  ^gs  make  custard 
enough  for  a  good-sized  pudding. 

2233.  Kendal  Pudding. 

Line  a  dish  with  pufi'-paste,  put  into 
it  a  layer  of  preserves  an  inch  thick, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  jam. 
Cover  the  top  with  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar ; 
pour  over  until  the  dish  is  fulL  Strew 
over  lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  and  a 
little  sifted  sugar.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
a  nice  brown, 

2234.  Essex  Pudding. 

Weigh  three  eggs,  an  equal  weight 
of  butter,  flour,  and  pounded  sugar ; 
melt  the  butter  and  beat  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  add  the  flour  after  the  other 
ingredients  are  mixed.  Put  alternately 
a  layer  of  this  batter  and  one  of  pre- 
serves into  a  mould  until  full,  then 
bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  white  wine  sauce. 

2235.  Bath  Pudding. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  in 
one  pint  of  cream  till  tender,  and  set 
it  to  cool.  Add  to  it  six  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  with 
six   ounces   of  pounded    sugar,    six 
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ounces  of  butter,  thirty  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  one  small 
glass  of  brandy.  Mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients well  together,  and  bake  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more. 

2236.  Bakewell  Pudding. 

Cover  a  dish  with  thin  paste.  Put 
a  layer  of  jam  of  any  kind  half  an  inch 
thick.  Take  the  yolks  of  eight  ^gs 
and  the  whites  of  two,  rather  less  than 
a  pound  of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter 
melted,  and  a  few  well  pounded 
almonds.  Beat  all  well  together  until 
it  is  well  mixed  Pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an 
hour, 

2237.  Orange  Marmalade  Pudding. 

Take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mar- 
malade, three  ounces  of  butter  melted, 
and  one  ounce  of  sugar.  Beat  this 
well  together  in  a  mortar.  Add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  and  put  it  in  a  dish,  immediately 
after  which  place  it  in  the  oven. 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  bake  it, 

2238.  Ratafia  Pudding. 

Soak  two  sponge-cakes  as  for  trifle, 
put  over  them  one  or  two  kinds  of 
preserves,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  the  white  of  one ;  add  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  new  milk  and  a  little 
nutmeg,  sweeten  and  flavour  it ;  pour 
it  upon  the  cakes  in  the  dish,  place 
two  ounces  of  ratafias  on  the  top,  and 
bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Another. 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream  with  four 
laurel  leaves;  take  them  out,  and 
break  in  half  a  pound  of  Naples 
biscuits,  add  the  same  of  butter,  some 
sherry  and  nutmeg,  and  a  little  salt. 
Take  it  off"  the  fire,  cover  it  up  ;  when 
it  is  almost  cold  put  in  two  ounces  of 
blanched  almonds  grated  fine,  and  the 
yolks  of  five  ^gs.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  half  an  hour.  Grate 
a  bit  of  sugar  over  the  pudding. 

2239.  Lemon  Pudding. 

Mix  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
each  of  butter,  loaf-sugar,  and  a  quar- 


ter of  a  pint  of  milk ;  put  all  together 
into  a  saucepan  till  dissolved,  but  it 
should  not  boil ;  when  rather  cool  add 
three  e^s  well  beaten,  the  rind  of  a 
large  lemon  grated,  and  a  little  juice ; 
line  the  dish  with  a  thin  paste,  and 
bake. 

2240.  College  Puddings. 
Grate  the  crumb  of  a  twopenny  loaf^ 
shred  eight  ounces  of  suet,  and  mix 
with  eight  ounces  of  currants,  one  of 
citron  minced  fine,  one  orange,  a 
handful  of  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg,  three 
^gs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  sepa- 
rately, and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Mix, 
and  make  into  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
goose-egg.  Put  half  a  pound  of  butter 
into  a  fryingpan,  and,  wben  melted 
and  quite  hot,  fry  them  gently  in  it 
over  a  stove  ;  turn  them  two  or  three 
times  till  of  a  fine  light  brown.  Serve 
with  pudding  sauce. 

2241.  Pound  Pudding. 

Beat  half  a  pound  of  fresh  buttert 
with  the  same  quantity  of  loaf-sugar, 
till  it  is  like  cream,  then  add  six  eggs, 
all  well  beaten  separately,  half  a  pound 
of  flour,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon- 
peel  or  candied  peeL  After  the  in- 
gredients are  all  mixed,  beat  the  whole 
for  ten  minutes;  then  put  them  into 
small  tins  and  bake  them. 

2242.    Little    Sponge-cake 

Puddings. 

Mix  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one 
white,  three  ounces  of  powdered  lump 
sugar,  three  ounces  or  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  three  ounces  of  butter  beaten. 
Add  the  eggs  and  then  the  flour,  then 
the  sugar,  beating  each  before  adding 
the  other.  Bake  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  little  cups,  putting  in  the  oven 
as  soon  as  beaten ;  lay  a  little  orange 
marmalade  on  them  when  baked. 

Another, 

Beat  the  whites  of  two  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  into  that  beat 
six  ounces  of  sugar  sifted,  and  four 
ounces  of  flour  dried  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  well  mixed.  Put  a  spoonful  into  a 
cup  buttered  (rather  more  for  a  pud- 
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ding),  and  hake  in  a  quick  even.  This 
quantity  will  make  ten  or  twelve  cakes. 
\Vine  sauce  with  the  puddings. 

2243.  Rich  Teacup  Puddings. 

Scald  five  ounces  of  crumb  of  bread 
in  milk,  and  add  six  ounces  of  suet 
chopped  very  fine,  eight  ounces  of 
currants,  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  two 
whites,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
a  little  nutm^,  salt,  lemon,  and  can- 
died-peel and  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Bake  in  teacups,  and  serve  with 
wine  sauce. 

2244.  Little  Citron  Puddings. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  cream,  one 
spoonful  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a  little  nutmeg  ;  mix  it  well  to- 
gether with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
put  it  in  teacups  (five  are  enough),  and 
stick  in  it  two  ounces  of  citron  cut 
very  thin.  BcJie  in  a  pretty  quick 
oven, 

2245.  Madeira  Puddings. 

Take  three  eggs,  weigh  against  them 
in  their  shell  sugar,  flour,  and  butter, 
separately  ',  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
beat  the  eggs  well,  mix,  and  beat  to- 
gether, adding  the  sugar;  then  put 
into  cups,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce  poured  over 
them. 

2246.  Prussia  Puffs. 

Make  a  light  batter,  and  put  in 
som^  candied  orange-peel.  Bake  in 
cups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

2247.  Spanish  Puffs. 

Take  a  large  breakfast-cup  of  milk 
with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  but,  before  it  boils  up, 
mix  in  flour  with  the  left  hand,  while 
stirring  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
right,  till  nearly  as  thick  as  dough. 
Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  in  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  mixing  one  thoroughly 
before  adding  another.  Then  turn  it 
out  into  a  plate,  and  take  a  small 

fiece  off  vrith  the  end  of  a  spoon, 
'ry  it  in  lard,  of  a  nice  brown. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  serve  in  a 
napkin. 


2248.  Light  German  Puffs  or 
Puddings. 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  one 
pint  of  cream,  and  let  it  stand  till 
nearly  cold ;  then  mix  with  it  two 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs,  and  a  little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water.  Butter  some  little  cups,  pour 
in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  far  half  an 
kour,  Thev  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  cups  and  served  the  moment  they 
are  done,  or  they  will  be  heavy ;  serve 
with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

2249.  Oxford  Puddings. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  two  penny  loaves  grated,  and  half 
a  pound  of  currants,  the  yolks  of  six 
cggs>  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump 
sugar,  a  little  nutmeg,  one  oimce  of 
candied  lemon-peel,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  or  brandy  ;  mix  this  all  together 
tiU  it  is  stiff,  divide  into  seven  or  eight 
parts,  or  in  balls,  and  fry  a  light 
brown ;  serve  with  wiue  sauce. 

2250.  Balloon  Pudding. 

Add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour 
to  five  eggs,  mix  them  with  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  in  which  put  a  small  lump 
of  butter ;  warm  the  milk  sufficiently 
to  melt  the  butter.  Butter  some  tea- 
cups, and  fill  them  half  full.  Bake  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  serve  with  wine 
sauce. 

2251.  Cup  Rice  Puddings. 

Steep  a  teacupful  of  rice  in  rather 
less  than  a  quart  of  milk,  and  four 
eggs  beaten,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  sugar 
to  the  taste,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
nutm^;  a  little  cream  is  a  great 
improvement.  Bake  in  cups,  and 
serve  with  wine  sauce. 

2252.  Bverton  Pudding  (smalts. 

Take  three  ^gs  and  their  weight  of 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  the  same 
weight  of  flour  and  butter,  and  half  a 
lemon.  Put  all  together,  excepting  the 
eg^,  and  beat  them  twenty  minutes. 
The  eggs  must  also  be  well  beaten, 
then  i^ded  to  the  other  ingredients, 
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and  the  whole  well  beaten.    Bake  in 
cups  half  an  hour  in  a  cool  oven, 

2253.  Souffl6  Pudding. 

Take  a  pint  of  new  milk,  put  half 
into  the  stewpan,  and  mix  the  other 
half  with  five  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour. 
Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot,  then 
stir  in  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  all  scald  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all 
the  time.  Then  take  five  eggs,  stir  in 
the  yolks.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  froth, 
and  when  cold  mix  them  all  together. 
Sweeten  to  taste,  flavour,  wim  any- 
thing you  like ;  strain  it ;  stick  the 
mould  with  any  dried  fruit  Put  a 
buttered  paper  under  the  cloth.  Boil 
it  an  hour  and  a  half  and  take  it  off 
five  minutes  before  it  is  wanted. 

Another. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  very  thin  cream, 
with  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  and  sugar; 
let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  butter,  two  handfuls  of 
fflur,  five  yolks  of  eggs,  the  whites 
beat  up  to  a  stiff  froth  and  a  little 
wine  or  .brandy ;  first  put  the  butter 
and  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  melt 
them  together,  then  stir  in  the  cream, 
&c.,  that  had  been  boiled,  then  the 
five  yolks  of  eggs,  one  at  a  time.  Mix 
all  together  over  the  fire,  take  it  off, 
add  the  whites,  and  boil  for  one  hour 
as  above, 

2254.  Dutch  Wafer  Puddings. 

Set  a  pint  of  cream  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  butter ; 
then  beat  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  flour  well  dried.  Tsdce  seven  eggs, 
leaving  out  four  whites,  beat  them 
well,  and  mix  them  with  the  other 
ingredients  in  an  earthen  pan ;  set  it 
before  the  fire  for  an  hour,  then  put 
into  small  patty-pans  or  saucers, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  till  the  puddings 
arc  brown  ;  turn  them  out,  and  serve 
at  once  with  good  wine  sauce  poured 
over  them. 

2255.  Eve's  Pudding. 

Weigh  four  eggs  in  their  shells,  and 
add  the  same  weight  of  flour,  sugar, 
and   butter;    beat   the    butter  into 


cream,  then  mix  the  flour,  beating 
it  widi  the  butter,  then  the  sugar; 
add  a  little  citron,  almonds,  or  lemon- 
peel  ;  break  the  eggs,  beat  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately,  and  mix  them 
in  separately  ;  then  lightly  grease  some 
small  patty  pans  ;  put  a  small  quantity 
in  each  and  let  them  rise  ten  minutes 
before  the  fire,  after  which  put  them 
into  the  oven. 

2256.  Indian  Meal  Pufifs 

{^Americaf^, 

Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it, 
gradually,  eight  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
Indian  meal,  four  large  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar  ;  and  a  grated  nut- 
meg.  Stir  it  hard  ;  letting  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afler  all  the  Indian 
meal  is  in.  Then  take  it  up,  and  set  it 
to  cool.  While  it  is  cooling,  beat 
eight  eggs  as  light  as  possiUe,  and 
stir  them  up  gradually  into  the  batter 
when  it  is  quite  cold.  Butter  some 
large  teacups;  nearly  fill  them  with 
the  mixture,  set  them  into  a  moderate 
oven,  and  bake  them  well.  Send 
them  to  table  warm,  and  eat  them  with 
butter  and  molasses  ;  or  with  butter, 
sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  nutm^  stirred 
to  a  cream.  They  must  be  turned  oat 
of  the  cups. 

2257.  Bread  and  Suet  Dumplings. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  grated  bread, 
half  a  pound  of  suet  cut  small,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and 
two  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and 
m^ke  it  into  five  dumplings  ;  boil  them 
in  cloths  half  an  hour^  and  serve  with 
sweet  sauce  in  the  dish. 

2258.  Rice  Balls. 
To  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  add 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  and  boil  it 
with  a  little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  the  rice  is  quite  tender; 
allow  it  to  remain  till  cold,  aiui  then 
make  it  into  balls.  Beat  up  an  egg, 
and  roll  the  balls  in  it,  and  afterwaixls 
in  grated  bread  crumbs.  Fry  them  in 
lard,  drain  them  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  serve  them  up  covered  with  siAed 
sugar. 
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2259.  Lemon  Dumpling. 

Take  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon, 
and  half  a  round  of  bread  ;  grate  both 
very  fine,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  suet  chopped  fine,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  ^[gs ; 
mix  all  well  together,  put  it  in  tea-cups 
tied  on  with  cloths,  and  boil  them. 

I  2260.  Suet  Dumplings. 

Make  as  for  suet  pudding  (par. 
2196)  and  drop  into  boiling  water,  or 
into  the  boilings  of  beef ;  or  they  may 
be  boiled  in  a  cloth. 

2261.  Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Make  a  very  light  dough  with  yeast, 
as  for  bread,  but  with  milk  instead  of 
water,  and  add  salt.  Let  it  rise  an 
hour  before  the  fire.  Twenty  minutes 
before  they  are  to  be  served,  have 
ready  a  large  stewpan  of  boiling 
water,  make  the  dough  into  balls 
the  size  of  a  middling  apple,  throw 
them  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  To 
ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough, 
stick  a  dean  fork  into  one,  and  if  it 
come  out  clear,  it  is  done.  Before 
serving,  tear  them  apart  on  the  top 
with  two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy 
by  their  own  steam.  Serve  with  meat, 
or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt 

2262.  Apple  Dumplings. 

Pare  large  apples  (codlins  are  the 
best),  scoop  out  the  core  with  a  small 
knife,  then  cover  with  a  thin  su^t  or 
butter  cnist,  made  as  for  puddings, 
and  tie  up  i]|  a  cloth,  to  boil  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  Or^ 
they  may  be  baked. 

2263.  Small  Apple  Dumplings. 

Pare  the  apples,  scoop  out  the  cores, 
fill  up  the  space  with  moist  sugar  and 
lemon-peel.  Boil  them  in  cups  with 
a  thin  paste  round  them  ;  when  done, 
pour  custard  upon  them.  Apples 
prepared  in  this  way,  with  a  thin  paste 
round  them,  and  baked  on  flat  tins, 
are  excellent. 

2264.  Currant  Dumplings 
Are  made  as  for  suet  pudding,  mixing 
in  with  the  flour  about  one  quarter  of 


its  weight  of  foreign  cuirants,  picked 
and  washed.  After  mixing,  the  mass 
is  divided  into  dumplings,  and  boiled 
in  cloths. 


Sect.  2.— PANCAKES,  SWEET 
OMELETS  AND  SOUFFLES. 
2265.  Remarks. 
Pancakes  are  made  by  forming  a 
common  batter,  and  then  frying  this  in 
a  thin  layer.  When  of  a  laige  size 
they  are  called  pancakes ;  and  when  so 
small  as  to  allow  of  several  being 
fried  in  the  same  pan,  they  are  called 
fritters.  The  batter  is  often  mixed  with 
apples,  currants,  &c.  Omelets  are 
made  in  a  similar  way,  the  ingredients 
being  slightly  different,  and  being 
also  fried  in  thicker  layers  as  to  sub- 
stance. There  is  a  little  art  in  turning 
the  pancake,  which,  by  a  clever  cook, 
is  "tossed"  in  the  air  and  caught 
again  as  it  falls ;  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary,  as  with  the  aid  of  a 
common  fork  flie  edge  may  easily  be 
raised,  and  the  whole  turned  over. 
The  frying  is  conducted  upon  the 
principles  described  at  par.  1 72 1. 

2266.  To  Beat  Eggs. 
The  following  excellent  remarks  on 
the  proper  mode  of  effecting  this 
apparently  simple  operation  are  ex- 
tracted from  Miss  Leslie's  book  on 
Cookery : — "Those  who  do  not  know 
the  right  way,  complain  much  of  the 
fatigue  of  beating  eg^  and  therefore 
leave  off  too  soon.  T'here  will  be  no 
fatigue  if  they  are  beaten  with  the 
proper  stroke,  and  with  wooden  rods, 
and  in  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed  earthen 
pan.  The  coldness  of  a  tin  pan  retards 
the  lightness  of  the  eggs.  For  the 
same  reason  do  not  use  a  metal  ^g- 
beater.  In  beating  them  do  not  move 
the  elbow,  but  keep  it  close  to  the  side. 
Move  only  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and 
let  the  stroke  be  quick,  short,  and 
horizontal ;  putting  the  egg-beater 
always  down  to  the  bottom otthe pan, 
which  should  therefore  be  shallow. 
Do  hot  leave  off  as  soon  as  the  eggs 
are  in  a  foam ;  they  are  then  only 
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beginning  to  be  light  But  persist  till 
after  the  foamine  has  ceased,  and  the 
bubbles  have  all  disappeared.  Con- 
tinue till  the  surface  is  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  and  the  beaten  egg  as  thick  as 
rich  boiled  custard  ;  for  tm  then  it  will 
not  be  really  light  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  beat  the  whites  and  yolks 
separately,  if  they  are  afterwards  to 
be  put  together.  The  article  will  be 
quite  as  light,  when  cooked,  if 
the  whites  and  yolks  are  beaten  to- 
gether, and  there  will  then  be  no 
danger  of  their  going  in  streaks  when 
baked.  When  white  of  egg  is  to  be 
used  without  any  yolk  (as  for  ma- 
caroons, meringues,  icing,  &c.),  it 
should  be  beaten  till  it  stands  alone  on 
the  rods,  not  fiilling  when  held  up." 

2267.  Common  Pancakes. 

Make  a  light  batter  of  three  spoon- 
fuls of  flour,  three  eggs  well  bcnten, 
and  half  a  pint  otmilk,  some  of 
which,  with  the  eggs,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  flour;  to  the  other  part, 
put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
melted.  Then  mix  all  together, 
and  put  into  the  frying-pan  in  a  very 
thin  layer.  Fry  with  Iwd  or  dripping ; 
but  do  not  put  any  butter  into  the  pan 
to  fry  them  after  the  first  frying,  as 
they  will  give  out  enough  afterwa^s  to 
keep  up  the  stock.  Sugar  and  lemon 
should  be  served  to  eat  with  them. 
O,  when  eggs  are  scarce,  make  the 
batter  with  flour,  small  beer,  ginger, 
&C.  Or,  clean  snow,  with  flour  and 
very  little  milk,  will  serve,  but  not 
nearly  as  well  as  eggs. 

2268.  Rich  Pancakes,  fried  with- 
out Butter  or  Lard. 

Beat  six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well, 
and  when  strained  mix  with  a  pint  of 
cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  glass  of 
>^nne,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  almost  as 
thick  as  ordinary  pancake  batter,  but 
not  quite.  Heat  the  frying  pan  toler- 
ably hot,  wipe  it  with  a  dean  doth  ; 
then  pour  in  the  batter  to  make  thin 
pancakes,  and  watch  them  that  they  do 
not  bum,  which  is  to  be  prevented  by 
turning  them. 


2269.  Rice  Pancakes. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  to  a  jelly 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  when 
cold  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  cream,  eight 
e^,  a  bit  of  salt  and  nutmeg ;  stir  in 
eight  ounces  of  butter  just  warmed, 
and  add  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
the  batter  thick  enough.  Fry  in  as 
little  lard  as  possible. 

2270.  New  England  Pancakes. 

Mix  a  pint  of  cream,  five  spoonfuls 
of  fine  flour,  seven  yolks  and  four 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  very  little  salt ; 
fry  them  very  thin  in  fresh  butter,  and 
between  each  strew  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon.    Send  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

2271.   Spanish  Puffs. 

Take  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  boil  in  it  some  dnnamon, 
lemon  peel,  and  a  little  sugar;  then 
strain  it,  and  mix  a  spoonral  and  a 
half  of  flour  in  a  little  water  ;  put  it  in 
and  let  it  boil ;  then  put  it  into  a 
mortar,  and  pound  it  witn  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  ;  then  take  the  three  whites, 
and  beat  them  well,  and  put  it  to  them. 
Butter  a  paper,  and  lay  it  on  the  paper 
in  little  Jumps  ;  fry  them  in  larcl^  and 
sift  sugar  on  them. 

2272.  Beignets  d'Oranges. 

Peel  carefully  a  couple  of  oranges,  so 
as  to  remove  every  vestige  of  the  white 
part  of  the  rind ;  divide  into  quarters, 
remove  the  pips,  roll  each  quarter  in 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  dip  in  batter,  and 
fry.  Or  ped  and  core  the  oranges  as 
you  would  apples,  cut  them  in  slices, 
roll  in  sugar,  dip  in  batter,  and  fry. 

2273.  Fritters. 

Make  them  of  any  of  the  batters 
directed  for  pancakes,  by  dropping  a 
small  quantity  into  the  pan ;  or  make  the 
plainer  sort,  and  put  pared  apple  sliced 
and  cored  into  the  batter,  and  fry  some 
of  it  with  each  slice.  Currants,  or 
lemon  sliced  as  thin  as  paper,  make 
an  agreeable  change.  Fritters  for 
company  should  be  served  on  a  folded 
napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of  sweet- 
meat or  ripe  fruit  may  be  made  into 
fritters 
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2274.  Spanish  Fritters. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll  into 
lengths,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  in  any 
approved  shape.  Soak  in  some 
cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  pounded 
cinnamon,  beaten  up  with  an  egg. 
When  well  soaked,  fry  of  a  nice  brown, 
and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar  sauce. 

2275.  Potato  Fritters. 

Boil  two  large  potatoes,  mash  them 
well,  beat  four  yolks  and  three  whites 
of  tt£[s,  and  add  to  the  above  with 
one  l^e  spoonful  of  cream,  another 
of  sweet  wine,  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and 
a  little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  hatter  half 
an  hour  at  least.  It  will  be  extremely 
light.  Put  a  good  quantity  of  fine 
lard  in  a  stewpan,  ana  drop  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  batter  at  a  time  iiito  it  Fry 
them ;  and  serve  with  a  sauce  com- 
posed of  a  glass  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  peach-leaf  or  almond  water,  and 
some  white  sugar  warmed  together, 
or  the  common  wine  sauce  (which 
see,  par.  2287). 

2276.  Bread  Fritters. 

Pick,  wash,  and  dry  half  a  pound 
of  Zante  currants,  and,  having  spread 
them  out  on  a  flat  dish,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour.  Grate  some  bread 
into  a  pan,  till  you  have  a  pint  of 
crumbs.  Pour  over  the  grated  bread 
a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  in  which  has 
been  stirred,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the 
fire,  a  piece  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour.  Then  beat  it  hard, 
and  add  nutm^,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  stirred 
in  gradually,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  best  brandy.  Beat  six  eggs  till 
very  light,  and  then  stir  them  by 
degrees  into  the  mixture.  Lastly,  add 
the  currants,  a  few  at  a  time ;  and 
beat  the  whole  veiy  hard.  It  should 
be  a  thick  batter.  If  it  turns  out  too 
thin,  add  a  little  flour.  Have  ready 
over  the  fire  a  hot  frying-pan  with 
boiling  lard.  Put  in  the  batter  in 
large  spoonfuls  (so  as  xtot  to  touch), 


and  fry  the  fritters  a  light  brown. 
Drain  them  on  a  perforated  skimmer, 
or  an  inverted  sieve  placed  in  a  deep 
pan,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 
Serve  them  with  wine  and  powdered 
sugar. 

2277.  Apple  Fritters. 

Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  one 
of  sugar,  two  apples  chopped  fine,  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda ;  put  a  dessert-spoonful  into  the 
pan,  and  fry  them  a  light  brawn, 

Tii%,  Indian  Meal  Fritters. 

Having  beaten  eight  eggs  very  light, 
stir  them  gradually  into  a  quart  of  rich 
milk,  in  turn  with  twelve  large  table- 
spoonfiils  of  yellow  Indian  meal,  add- 
ing a  salt-spoon  of  salt.  When  all  is 
in,  stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Have 
ready  over  a  clear  fire,  in  a  pot  or  a 
large  frying-pan,  a  pound  of  fresh  lard, 
boiling  fast ;  drop  the  batter  into  it, 
a  ladleful  at  a  time.  If  yon  find  the 
batter  too  thin,  stir  into  it  a  little  more 
Indian  meal.  As  the  lard  boils  away, 
replenish  it  with  more.  As  £ast  as 
they  are  done,  take  out  each  fritter 
with  a  perforated  skimmer;  through 
the  holes  of  which  let  the  lard  drip 
back  into  the  pot  The  fritters  must 
all  be  well  drained.  Send  them  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  wine  and 
sugar,  or  with  molasses.  In  cooking 
these  fritters,  you  may  drop  in  three 
or  four,  one  immediately  after  another ; 
they  will  not  run  if  the  lard  is  boiling 
fast,  and  the  batter  thick  enough, 
and  made  with  the  proper  number  of 
eggs. 

2279.  Souffles  and  Fondus 

Are  elegant  and  delicious  preparations 
of  eggs  and  milk,  variously  flavoured 
(the  latter  with  cheese),  and  whisked 
into  a  froth,  as  directed  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  section.  After  which  they 
are  baked,  the  heat  of  the  oven  keep- 
ing up  the  frothing  until  the  material 
of  the  egg  is  set ;  but  great  care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  falling  down  of 
the  soum^  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  oven,  and  some  cooks  stand 
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guard  over  their  handiwork  with  a 
salamander,  until  the  moment  when 
they  enter  the  dining-room.  (For 
Fondus,  see  page  570). 

2280.  Sweet  Souffl6. 

Take  a  pint  of  milk,  and  add  as 
much  flour  as  will  come  to  a  thick 
paste  over  the  stove ;  keep  stirring  it 
all  the  time,  add  six  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a  pinch  of  salt,  as  much  sugar  as  vou 
like.  Beat  eight  whites  of  eggs  all  to 
a  froth,  stir  them  all  together.  To  be 
put  into  the  oven  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  wanting  it — the  oven  must  be 
quick.  Glaze  it  with  white  sugar,  and 
send  quickly  to  table.  It  may  be 
made  with  ground  rice.  The  rind  of 
a  lemon  grated,  or  lemon  juice,  gives 
it  a  nice  flavour. 

2281.  Friar's  Omelet. 

Prepare  twelve  apples  as  for  sauce, 
and  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  olf 
sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter ;  when  cold,  add  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard  made 
very  hot,  as  for  French  frying  (par. 
17221). 

2282.  Sweet  Omelet. 

Make  the  omelet  as  in  par.  2049, 
omitting  onions,  && ;  when  brown  on 
the  one  side  take  it  out,  and  turning  it 
over,  lay  it  flat  on  a  very  hot  dish — 
spread  some  preserve  in  the  middle,  and 
double  it  over.  Sprinkle  sifted  sugar 
over,  and  serve  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2283.  French  Promises. 

Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  French  braffi^^ 
one  t^y  and  a  little  .grated  ginger. 
Make  it  with  flour  a  proper  thickness 
for  pancakes,  and  drop  into  a  frying- 
pan  with  the  lard  very  hot. 

2284.  Souffl6  of  Rice   and 

Apples. 

Steep  a  tea-cupful  and  a  half  of 
rice  in  milk,  add  the  pulp  of  five  good- 
sized  apples,  sweeten  the  whole,  and 
put  it  into  a  dish.  Then  beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  two  ounces 
of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  pour  it  over 
the  rice ;  and,  just  before  you  put  it  in 
the  oven,  dost  a  little  sugar  on  tlie  top. 


2285.  Strawberry   or   Apple 

Souffle. 

Stew  the  apples  with  a  little  lemon- 
peel,  sweeten  them,  then  lay  them 
pretty  high  round  the  inside  of  a  dish  ; 
make  a  cnstard  of  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  a  little  cinnamon,  sugar  and 
milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a  slow  Are, 
but  not  boil.  When  ready,  pour  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  apple.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  ^gs  to  a  strong  froth, 
and  cover  the  whole.  Throw  over  it 
a  good  deal  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
brown  it  of  a  fine  brown.  Any  fruit 
made  of  a  proper  consistence  does  for 
the  walls.  Strawberries  when  ripe  are 
delicious. 

2286.  Souffl6    of   Potatoes    with 
Lemon. 

Roast  about  ten  potatoes ;  ^en 
they  are  done,  open  them,  and  scoop 
out  the  floury  part,  and  mix  it  with 
half  a  pint  of  cream  that  has  boiled, 
and  in  which  has  been  infused  the  peel 
of  a  lemon  ;  add  some  butter,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  little  lump  sugar,  not  too 
much,  lest  your  souflie  should  not  be 
light,  but  enough  to  give  flavour. 
Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  to  the 
above.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs,  and  mix  with  the  rest  Pour  it 
gently  into  a  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done,  sift  a 
little  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  with 
the  salamander.  It  should  be  served 
up  immediately. 


Sect. -3.— PUDDING  SAUCES. 

2287.   Common  Wine  Sauce. 

Make  thin  a  few  ounces  of  melted 
butter  (see  par.  1875),  then  add  from 
a  table-spoonful  to  two  of  coarsely 
pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  with  half  a  glass  of  brandy ;  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg,  or 
both  together,  are  improvements. 


2288. 


for 


Arrowroot  Sauce 
Puddings. 
Mix  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root with  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil 
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a  larg^e  tea-cupful  of  sheiry  or  raisin- 
wine  with  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it 
Make  the  arrowroot  with  this,  and 
pour  over  the  pudding.  It  is  an  im- 
provement to  rub  a  lump  or  two  of  the 
sugar  on  lemon-peel. 

2289.  Burnt  Cream  Sauce. 

Put  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  on 
the  fire,  in  a  small  saucepan,  stir  it, 
and  when  quite  brown  pour  slowly  in 
a  gill  of  thin  cream,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  To  be  used  as  a  sauce  to  custard, 
or  batter  pudding. 

2290.  Sweet  Pudding  Sauce 

without  Wine, 

Is  made  with  melted  butter,  a  little 
cream  added,  sweetened  to  the  palate, 


and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
or  mace. 

2291.  Plum  Pudding  Sauce. 

Add  to  four  ounces  of  melted  butter, 
or  thick  arrowroot,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  each  of  the  following  ;  viz.,  sherry, 
French  brandy,  and  cura9oa  ;  sweeten 
to  the  taste,  and  add  also  a  little  nut- 
meg and  lemon-peel  grated. 

2292.  Fruit  Sauces 

Are  easily  made  for  any  plain  puddings, 
by  stewing  the  fresh  fruit  with  rather 
less  sugar  than  for  preserving,  and 
adding  water  till  they  are  of  the  pro- 
per consistence  for  a  sauce.  Some 
cooks  mix  a  little  arrowroot  with  the 
water^  and  then  strain  before  serving. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CREAMS,   CUSTARDS,   JELLIES,   AND   STEWED   FRUIT. 


Sect.  X.— GENERAL    OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

2293.  Creams. 

Creams  include  in  their*  ranks  a 
variety  of  rich  and  delicious  sweet 
dishes,  chiefly  made  with  a  foundation 
of  milk  or  cream,  and  either  whipped 
into  a  froth  or  eaten  in  a  solid  state. 
Isinglass  or  gelatine,  or  calfs  foot  jelly, 
are  used  to  stiffen  them,  together  with 
eggs  in  some  cases. 

2294.  Colouring  to  Stain  Creams 
and  Jellies. 

For  a  Beautiful  Red. — Boil 
fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the 
finest  powder,  with  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half  a  pint 
of  water,  very  slowly  for  half  an  hour  ; 
add  in  boiling  a  bit  of  alum  the  si^e  of 
a  pea.  Or,  use  beet-root  sliced,  and 
some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  White. — Use  the  almonds 
finely  pounded,  with  a  little  drop 
of  water.     Or,  use  cream. 


For  Yellow. — Yolks  of  eggs,  or 
a  bit  of  saffron  steeped  in  the  liquor 
and  squeezed. 

For  Green.  — Pounded  spinach - 
leaves  or  beet-leaves;  express  the 
juice,  and  boil  in  a  tea-cup  placed  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  to  take  off  the 
rawness. 

2295.  Mixed  Jelly. 

The  mixture  of  two  coloured  jellies 
or  of  blancmange  or  cream  with  jelly, 
is  made  by  allowing  the  first  layer  in 
the  mould  to  harden  sufficiently  to 
bear  the  succeeding  one  of  a  different 
colour  without  their  intermixing; 
several  colours  may  be  added  in  this 
way. 

2296.  The  Best. Mode  of  Melting 

Isinglass. 

To  melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  isin- 
glass, take  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of 
water,  into  which  throw  in  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  beat  the 
water  well  till  it  becomes  white  ;  throw 
the  isinglass  into  that  water,  and  lay  it 
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on  the  stove  over  a  very  slow  fire.  If 
it  is  kept  covered,  it  will  melt  more 
easily.  Take  care  it  does  not  bum, 
for  then  it  can  never  be  made  dear, 
besides,  it  would  have  an  unpleasant 
taste.  For  a  lai]ger  quantity  put  more 
water,  but  not  more  white  of  tqg^.  If 
the  isinglass  is  required  to  be  particu- 
larly clear,  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of 
a  lemon. 

2297.  In  Runnings  JeUy 

Through  the  flannel  bag,  it  is  apt  to 
become  cold  and  refuse  to  run.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to-  fix  the 
1)ag  to  a  couple  of  sticks  stretched 
across  a  large  furnace,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  are  a  few  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  so  that  the  proper  temperature 
is  maintained. 

2298.  Moulds 

Of  various  forms  are  required,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  blancmange,  jelly, 
&c.  They  are,  however,  so  well  known 
as  scarcely  to  need  description.  In 
order  to  get  the  articles  out,  it  is  only 
necessary,  when  they  are  once  quite 
cold,  to  loosen  the  edges  with  a  knife, 
and  invert  them,  giving  a  shake  or 
two. 


Sect.  2.— CREAMS  AND  CUS- 


2299.  To  Whip  Creams, 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  beat- 
ing e^s  at  par.  2266. 

2300.  To  Whip  Fruit  Creams, 
Rub  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  on  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  then  sprinkle  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  on  the  sugar,  and 
leave  it  for  a  time  to  melt  (a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  is  enough,  if  the 
preserve  is  very  sweet).  Then  mix 
the  jam  or  jelly  with  the  above  ;  and 
lastly,  add  a  pint  of  good  cream  by  de- 
grees to  the  whole,  and  whip  it  steadily 
till  thick;  sometimes  this  will  be  in 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Cease  whip- 
ping as  soon  as  it  is  thick  enough. 
Some  cooks  add  a  spoonful  of 
brandy.  * 


2301.  Burnt  Cream. 

A  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  well  stirred,  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  milk  and  cream  together,  a 
laurel  or  bay  leaf.  Sweeten  it  with 
brown  sugar  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
clear  burnt  white  sugar.  BoilzXi  this, 
Toell  stirring  far  a  minute  or  two,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  put  the  salamander 
over  it 

2302.  Raspberry  Cream. 

Boi/  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  three 
pinl^Ofe  milk  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
straift  it ;  when  cool,  add  half  a  pint 
of  laspberry  syrup,  stir  it  well,  and 
sweeten  it ;  add  a  glass  of  brandy,  and, 
when  nearly  coldf  put  it  into  a  mould. 

2303.  Pine -Apple  Cream. 

Infuse  some  foreign  pine-apple  cut 
in  slices  (or  the  rind  only  will  do)  in 
boiling  cream,  and  proceed  as  is  usual 
for  other  fruit  creams.    (See  par.  2300.) 

2304.  Swiss  Cream. 

Flavour  with  lemon-peel  one  pint 
of  cream  (leaving  out  a  little  to  mix 
with  two  tea- spoonfuls  of  fine  dried 
flour  to  a  smooth  batter),  add  six 
ounces  of  lump  sugar ;  put  the  cream 
and  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  and,  when 
boiling,  add  by  degrees  the  flour;  sim- 
mer four  or  five  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  time ;  pour  it  out,  and,  when  cold, 
mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  juice  of 
two  lemons.  Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroons,  put  part  of  them 
m  the  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  glass 
of  white  wine,  then  part  of  the  cream, 
then  macaroons  and  cream  again  ; 
ornament  with  sliced  citron.  It  should 
be  made  some  hours  before  wanted  foe 
use. 

2305.  Mauritius  Cream. 

Take  three  table-spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root, mix  smoothly  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  add  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  gently  stirred  in.  Whip  weS 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  add  to  the 
mixture.  Then  hoU  gently  in  a  bain 
marie  till  it  becomes  of  a  rich  yeUow 
colour ;  flavour  with  cr^e  de  vanille 
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or  essence  of  vanille ;  pour  it  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  let  it  get  quite  cold, 
then  take  the  whites  of  the  six  eggs, 
beat  till  as  light  as  possible  ;  whip  in 
with  each  white  a  table-spoonful  of 
sifted  sugar ;  pile  it  up  roughly  or 
plain  on  the  creme,  ornamenting  with 
macaroons  or  pink  sugar-plums  ;  add 
to  the  custard  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
brandy. 

2306.  Apple  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  ten  fine  codlins,  or 
other  good  baking  apples  ;  beat  them 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pint  of  cream ; 
strain  it  into  a  dish,  and  put  sugar, 
bread  crumbs,  and  a  glass  of  wine  to 
it    Stir  it  welL 

2307.  Orange  Cream. 

Boil  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  till 
very  tender ;  beat  it  fine  in  a  mortar ; 
put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  the  best  brandy, 
the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  four 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  e^s ;  heat  all  together  for  ten 
minutes  ;  then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  cream;  beat  till 
cold ;  put  into  custard  cups  set  in  a 
deep  dish  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  stand  till  cold  again..  Put  at  the 
top  small  strips  of  orange-peel  cut 
thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

2308.  Almond  Cream. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  and  a 
few  bitter  almonds  in  a  mortar,  with 
a  tea-spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oil- 
ing, both  having  been  blanched.  Put 
the  paste  to  a  quart  of  cream,  and 
add  the  juice  of  three  lemons  sweet- 
ened ;  beat  it  up  with  a  whisk  to'  a 
froth,  which  take  off  on  the  shallow 
port  of  a  sieve ;  fill  glasses  with  some 
of  the  liquor  and  the  froth. 

2309.  Solid  Clouted  Cream. 

String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a 
thread  ;  put  them  to  a  gill  of  new 
milk,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  rose-water ; 
simmer  a  few  minutes ;  then,  by  de- 
grees, stir  this  liquor  strained  into  the 
yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten. 
Stir  the  whole  into  a  quart  of  very 
good  cream   and  set  it  over  the  fire  ; 


stir  till  hot,  but  not  boiling  hot;  pour 
it  into  a  deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty  four  hours.  Serve  it  in  a  cream 
dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many  people 
prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but  that 
of  the  cream;  in  which  case  use  a 

Suart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream,  or 
o  it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

2310.  Rice  Cream. 

Let  two  ounces  of  rice  be  soaked  in 
water  for  one  night,  then  put  it  in  a 
sieve  to  drain  and  dry.  Next  morning 
half  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  then  boil  in 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  put  it  in  a 
basin  to  cooL  Add  half^  a  pint  of 
cream  (or  new  milk,  with  a  little 
cream),  half  an  ounce  of  melted  isin- 
glass, and  whip  it  to  a  strong  froth. 
Put  it  in  the  mould  all  day,  and  add 
some  sweetmeats  or  fresh  fruits  in  the 
middle. 

231 1.  To  Make  Gooseberry  Fool. 

Take  two  quarts  of  unripe  goose- 
berries, set  them  on  the  fire  in  one 
pint  of  water ;  when  they  begin  to 
simmer,  turn  yellow,  and  begin  to 
plump,  throw  them  into  a  colander  or 
sieve  to  drain ;  then  press  the  pulp 
through  a  sieve  into  a  dish ;  make  it 
pretty  sweet,  and  leave  it  till  cold. 
Take  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  four 
yolks  of  e^s  beaten  with  a  little  nut- 
meg ;  stir  it  softly  oyei^a.  slow  fire ; 
when  it  begins  to  simmer  take  it  off, 
and  by  degrees  stir  it  into  the  pulp. 
If  made  with  cream,  the  eggs  may  be 
omitted,  and  more  gooseberries  added 
if  preferred  thicker ;  a  little  brandy  is 
a  great  improvement.  It  should  be 
served  cold.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
to  fill  three  ordinary  glass  dishes. 

2312.   Rhubarb  Pool 

Is  made  as  above,  substituting  the 
stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  for  the  jrooseberries,  and 
boiling  them  in  a  gifi  of  water  only. 

2313.  Apple  Fool. 

Stew  apples  as  directed  for  goose- 
berries, and  then  peel  and  pulp  them. 
Prepare  the  milk,  &c,  and  mix  as 
before. 


\ 
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2314.  Orange  Pool. 

Mix  the  jaice  of  three  Seville  or- 
anges, three  eg^  well  beaten,  a  pint 
of  cream,  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinna- 
mon, and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  Set 
the  whole  ova  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  good  melted 
butter,  but  it  must  not  be  boiled ;  then 
pour  it  into  a  dish,  and  set  it  by  till 
cold. 

2315.  Stone  Cream. 

Add  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  to  one  quart  of  thin  cream, 
previously  dissolving  the  isinglass  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  then  add  the 
Cfeam  sweetened  to  taste,  and  let  it 
hoUfrom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  mean- 
while grate  the  rind  of  a  small  lemon 
into  about  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or 
raisin  wine,  and  put  in  the  dish  with 
preserved  apricots  or  any  light-coloured 
preserve.  Stir  the  cream  occasionally, 
and  when  almost  cold  pour  it  carefully 
over  the  preserve.  In  order  that  the 
two  shall  not  mix,  make  the  cream  the 
day  before. 

Another. 

line  a  dish  with  orange  marmalade, 
or  some  other  preserve,  saueeze  on  it 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  ana  grate  upon 
it  the  peeL  Then  dissolve  two  ounces 
of  extract  of  calves'  feet,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  water, 
and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  cream  well 
sweetened.  Pour  this  over  the  mar- 
malade. It  should  be  made  the  day 
before. 

Another. 

Lay  some  preserve  of  different  sorts 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glass  dish, 
then  pour  some  blancmange  over  it  till 
the  dish  is  rather  more  than  half  full. 
When  perfectly  cold,  pour  on  the 
blancmange  a  good  thick  custard  to 
fill  the  dish,  and  when  that  is  also 
cold,  stick  blanched  almonds  on  the 
top. 

2316.  Lemon  Cream  in  Glasses. 

To  the  peel  of  one  large    lemon 

pared  thin  put  the  juice  of  two,  half  a 


pint  of  water,  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
and  yolk  of  one  beaten  well,  and  half 
a  pound  of  lump  sugar ;  stir  it  over 
a  slow  fire  till  it  is  the  thickness  of 
cream  ;  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  glasses. 

2317.  Lemon  Cream  without 

Cream. 

Take  the  peel  of  a  large  lemon  and 
put  it  into  a  glass,  then  squeeze  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  upon  it,  add  to  it 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  four  eggs 
(leaving  out  two  of  the  yolks),  well 
beaten,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  fine 
sifted  sugar.  Strain,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  a  good  cream. 

2318.  Lemon  Cream  with  Arrow- 
root. 

Dissolve  and  mix  up  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  in  a  little  cold 
water,  adding  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  in  a  nice 
clean  saucepan  for  a  few  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  time  ;  add  a  couple 
of  pinches  of  saffron  (to  colour  it), 
and  as  much  lemon  juice,  and  grated 
peel,  and  lump  sugar  as  will  flavour 
and  sweeten  it ;  then  add  the  yolks  of 
five  or  sue  eggs  well  beaten  up ;  stir 
the  whole  on  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes 
{but  do  not  let  it  curdle)^  and  cooL 
The  above  quantity  will  fill  about 
twelve  small  glasses,  and  requires  two 
or  three  lemons.  It  is  not  so  good 
made  with  fewer  eggs.  (See  White 
Lemon  Cream,  next  paragraph.) 

2319.  White  Lemon  Cream. 

.'  Make  the  cream,  as  above,  with  the 
whites  instead  of  yolks  of  eggs  (leaving 
out  the  saffron).  The  whites  must  be 
well  beaten,  but  not  frothed,  and  an 
egg  or  two  more  is  an  improvement, 
making  it  whiter.  If  it  should  appear 
to  curdle,  the  straining  makes  all  right 
In  this  manner  three  or  four  eggs  will 
make  ax  glasses  of  white,  and  six  of 
yellow  lemon  cream. 

2320.  Chocolate  or  Orange  Cream. 

Mix  together  two  yolks  of  ^gs,  a 

pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  the  taste,  a  bit 

of  butter  twice  the  size  of  a  wahiut,  a 
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spoonful  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  and 
sliced  chocolate,  which  should  be  put 
to  the  milk  cold ;  put  all  in  astewpan, 
and  sHr  gently  till  it  just  bcils.  If 
you  wish  it  flavoured  with  orange  or 
lemon,  chop  some  peel  very  fine,  and 
put  it  in  as  you  take  it  off*  the  fire,  and 
It  retains  a  fresh  flavour. 

* 

2321.  Coffee  Cream. 

Boil  a  calTs  foot  in  water  till  it 
wastes  to  a  pint  of  jelly  clear  of  sedi- 
ment and  fat,  make  a  teacup  of  very 
strong  coflee,  clear  it  with  a  bit  of 
isinglass,  to  be  perfectly  bright ;  pour 
it  to  the  jelly  with  a  pint  of  very  good 
cream  and  as  much  lump  sugar  as  is 
pleasant ;  give  it  one  boil  up^  and  pour 
it  into  the  dish.  It  should  jelly,  but 
not  be  stifll 

2322.  Brandy  Cream. 

To  a  pint  of  thick  cream  put  a  tea- 
cupful  each  of  sifted  sugar  and  brandy; 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Whisk 
till  it  thickens,  and  pour  into  a  glass 
dish. 

2323.  Imperial  Cream. 

Take  the  juice  of  three  large  oranges 
or  two  lemons,  sweeten  it  well  with 
double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted ;  put  it  into  the  dish  you  design 
to  serve  it  up  in,  then  take  a  pint  of 
thick  cream,  sweeten  it  a  little,  then 
boil  it  and  stir  it  till  it  is  milk  warm ; 
put  it  in  a  teapot  with  one  spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  pour  it  very 
high  on  the  juice,  which  will  make  it 
curdle,  and  look  like  a  honeycomb. 

2324.  Apple  Snow. 

Take  a  pinch  of  powdered  alum, 
with  half  a  pound  of  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples,  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  the  juice  of  one  good  lemon, 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Whip 
all  together  for  an  hour;  drop  it 
lightly  on  a  glass  dish* 

2325.  Leche  Crema. 

Beat  up  three  eggs,  leaving  out  two 
whites,  add  to  them  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  mijo  very  carefully  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of 


finely  grated  lemon-peel ;  boil  this  over 
a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  it.  Pre- 
pare a  shallow  dish,  with  some  ratafia 
cakes  at  the  bottom  soaked  in  brandy 
and  sherry,  or  covered  with  preserve ; 
then,  when  the  cr^ma  is  boiled  pretty 
thick,  pour  it  over  the  cakes.  To  be 
sent  to  table  cold. 

2326.  Floating  Islands. 
Whip  up  two  spoonfuls  of  jelly  or 
jam  with  one  of  white  of  egg ;  beat 
well,  then  drop  it  with  a  spoon  on  a 
dish  of  cream. 

2327.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Wassail 
Bowl. 

Crumble  sponge-cakes  with  ratafias 
and  macaroons  into  a  glass  dish,  and 
cover  them  with  rich  raisin  wine,  and 
a  glass  of  brandy.  The  juice  of  a 
lemon  should  first  be  squeezed  over 
the  crumbled  cake.  Have  a  rich  thick 
custard  ready  made,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  whole  warm,  but  not  hot  If  ap- 
proved, add  a  little  raspberry  jam. 

2328.  Trifle. 

Soak  sponge-biscuits,  macaroons, 
and  ratafias,  &c.,  in  a  dish  with  one 
pint  of  raisin  wine  and  about  a  glass 
of  brandy,  in  the  morning ;  then  lay 
upon  it  a  layer  of  preserve,  and  upon 
that  the  whip  given  below,  reserving 
a  little  to  put  on  just  before  sending 
it  to  table. 

2329.  Whip  for  Trifle. 
Put  two  wine-glasses  of  white  wine, 
with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  lemon-peel, 
and  a  blade  of  mace,  into  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire  until  it  simmers,  then 
strain  it,  and  put  it  to  stand  until 
nearly  cold,  then  add  another  glass  of 
wine,  with  one  of  brandy,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  cream  and  milk  ;  sugar  to 
your  taste.  Beat  it  well  with  a  whisk, 
and  as  the  froth  rises  take  it  off",  and 
lay  it  on  a  sieve,  the  hollow  part  down. 
If  for  the  evening,  make  this  whip  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

2330,  Solid  Syllabub  for  Trifle,  or 

to  put  into  Glasses. 

A  quart  of  cream,  one  glass  of 
brandy,  two  glasses  of  raisin  wine  the, 
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juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  e^ence  of 
the  peel  taken  by  rubbing  lumps  of 
sugar  upon  them.  Sweeten  to  the 
taste,  and  whip  it  all  together.  A 
pint  is  enough  lor  a  trifle. 

2331.  An  Excellent  Trifle. 

Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia  drops 
over  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  pour  in 
as  much  raisin  wine  as  they  will  suck 
up.  When  they  have  done  this,  pour 
on  them  cold  rich  custard,  made  with 
plenty  of  ^gs  and  some  rice  flour ; 
it  must  stand  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  On  that  put  a  layer  of  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a  high  whip,  made  the  dav  before,  of 
rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and 
raisin  wine,  well  beaten  with  a  wire 
whisk.  If  made  the  day  before  it  is 
used,  it  has  qute  a  different  taste,  and 
is  far  better. 

2332.  Indian  Trifle. 

Three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root, mixed  with  a  little  cold  milk ; 
boil  one  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  pint 
of  cream ;  sweeten  and  flavour  it,  and 
dissolve  a  half-ouilce  of  gelatine  in  it ; 
then  put  all  to  the  arrowroot ;  wet  a 
mould  with  cold  water,  put  some  dried 
fruit,  or  the  driest  preserve  you  have, 
in  the  mould,  then  arrowroot,  and  so 
on,  till  full 

2333.  Gooseberry  or  Apple 
Trifle. 

Scald  such  a  quantity  of  either  of 
these  fruits  as,  when  pulped  through  a 
sieve,  will  make  a  thick  layer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish ;  if  of  apples,  mix 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  grated  fine, 
and  add  to  both  as  much  sugar  as  will 
be  pleasant ;  if  of  gooseberries,  a  little 
nutmeg  and  brandy.  Mix  half  a  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the 
yolk  of  one  egg ;  give  it  a  scald  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time ;  do  not 
let  it  boil;  add  a  little  sugar  only,  and 
let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the 
apple  with  a  spoon,  and  then  put  on 
it  a  whip  made  the  day  before,  as  for 
other  Trifle. 


2334.  Chantilly  Cake,  or  Cake 

Trifle. 

Bake  a  rice  cake  in  a  monld.  When 
cold,  cut  it  round  about  two  inches 
from  the  edge  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  not  to  perforate  the  bot- 
tom. Put  in  a  thick  custard,  and 
some  tea-spoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam, 
and  then  put  on  a  high  whip. 

2335.  Lemon  Solid. 

Mix  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  grated, 
and  the  juice  squeezed  in,  with  one 
pint  of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass boiled  in  a  little  water,  and  six 
ounces  of  sugar  boiled  with  the  cream. 
When  the  cream  and  isinglass  are  al- 
most cold,  pour  it  on  the  lemon. 

Another. 

Grate  the  peel  of  a  laige  lemon, 
and  put  the  juice  into  a  l^in,  with 
brandy  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Boil  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  pour  it  into  the 
lemon,  stirring  it  till  it  is  cold. 

2336.  Blancmange. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three 
half-pints  of  water  luUf  an  homr ; 
strain  it  through  fine  muslin  into  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cream ;  sweeten,  and  add 
a  few  bitter  almonds  pounded.  Let  it 
boil  once  up;  if  not  wanted  very  stiii^ 
a  little  less  isinglass  will  do.  Stir  the 
blancmange  occasionally  while  cooling, 
but  let  it  settle  before  pouring  into 
the  moulds,  or  the  blacks  will  sink  in 
the  moulds,  and  show  themselves  at 
the  top  when  turned  out. 

Anotheil 

Infuse  for  an  hour,  in  one  pint  and 
three-Quarters  of  milk,  the  thin  rind  of 
a  small  lemon,  and  eight  bitter  almonds 
blanched  and  bruised ;  add  two  ounces 
of  sugar  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
gelatine ;  boil  them  over  a  slow  Jire^ 
stirring  until  the  isinglass  or  gelatine 
is  dissolved.  Take  off  the  scum.  Stir 
in  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  and  strain 
the  blancmange  into  a  bowL  It 
should  be  moved  gently  with  a  spoon 
till  nearly  cold,  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  rising  to  the  top;  and  by  degrees 
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a  wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  when 
Dearly  cold  pour  it  into  a  mould. 

23^7.  Arrowroot  Blancmange 

{excellent). 

To  a  quart  of  new  milk  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  arrowroot 
sweetened  to  taste,  and  a  pennyworth 
of  cinnamon  water ;  stir  it  well  whilst  on 
the  fire,  bail  ten  minutes,  pour  it  into  a 
mould,  and  let  it  stami  twenty-four 
hours.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of 
lemon  peel  or  laurel  leaf  to  the  cinna- 
mon. 

2338.  Rice  Blancmange. 

Take  three  table-spoonfuls  of  very 
finely  ground  rice,  stir  it  gently  into 
three  gills  of  good  new  milk ;  add 
Inmp-sugar  to  the  taste,  but  not  too 
much,  or  it  will  prevent  its  setting. 
Flavour  it  with  lemon-peel  or  almond 
essence ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let 
it  boil  thoroughly,  stirring  it  and  beat- 
ing it  extremely  well  for  rat/ier  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  then  pour  it 
into  a  mould  that  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water. 

2339.  Improved  Rice  Blancmange. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  ground  rice  and 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot  with  one  quart 
of  new  milk,  to  which  a  little  cream 
has  been  added.  Sweeten  it  to  the 
taste,  and  flavour  it  with  laurel  leaf, 
cinnamon,  or  orange  essence  in  the 
usual  way.  The  addition  of  the  arrow- 
root makes  it  eat  much  more  tender 
and  pleasant. 

2340.  Supper  Dish. 

Line  a  mould  with  any  kind  of  pre- 
serves except  raspberry,  the  more 
variety  the  better  ;  soak  sponge  cake 
with  hot  custard,  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  ;  then  pour  over  a  thin  blanc- 
mange to  bind  the  whole  together; 
when  cold  turn  it  out. 

2341.  Jaune  Mange. 

Put  into  one  pint  of  water,  the  night 
before  it  is  to  be  made,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  and  a  little 
lemon-peel.  The  next  day  put  into  a 
pint  cup  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 


one  wine-glass  of  brandy ;  fill  up  the  cup 
with  good  raisin-wine  or  sherry  ;  pour 
these  with  the  mixture  into  a  saucepan, 
and  add  to  them  the  yolks  of  seven 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  sufficient  lump- 
sugar  to  sweeten  it;  set  it  on  a  slow 
fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils ;  strain  it, 
and  stir  it  occasionally  until  nearly 
cold,  when  it  should  be  put  into  the 
moulds. 

Another. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  beat  the 
yolks  of  six  e|^,  and  mix  them  with 
half  a  pint  of  raisin  or  sherry  wine, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste  (the  peel  of  the  lemon  should  be 
rubbed  with  some  of  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  to  extract  the  essence).  Stir 
all  well  together,  and  boil  ten  minutes* 
Strain,  and  when  nearly  cold  put  it 
into  a  mould  flrst  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Another. 

Stew  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
half  a  pint  of  water ;  add  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  pared  thin,  after  having 
rubbed  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  on 
it  to  extract  the  essence  for  the  jaune 
mange.  When  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved, squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
into  it,  and  add  Ave  table-spoonfuls  of 
white  wine.  Stir  into  it  by  degrees 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  then  set  it  over  the  fire  and  stir  it 
one  way  till  it  boils.  Strain  it,  and 
continue  stirring  till  almost  cold. 
Put  it  in  a  mould  or  glasses ;  when 
the  eggs  are  mixed  with  it,  sugar  must 
be  added  to  the  taste.  (This  makes 
a  very  small  quantity.) 

2342.  Lemon  Cream  in  Shape. 

Dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  Light's  extract  of  calves'  feet,  or 
gelatine,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water.  Strain  it,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  with  the  grated  pee] 
of  one,  sweeten  with  sifted  lump  sugar, 
and  when  you  have  added  about  three- 
quarters  01  a  pint  of  good  cream,  or  a 
little  more,  whisk  it  well  till  it  becomes 
a  strong  froth.  Then  add  the  isin- 
glass, cooled  sufficiently,  but  not  set ; 
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and  mix  it  well.  When  it  b^n$  to 
set,  put  :r  into  yonr  mould,  and  in  an 
hour  oc  two  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm 
to  turn  out.  This  quantity  should  fill 
a  quart  mould.  This  cream  may  be 
▼aried  by  adding,  before  it  sets,  a  few 
dried  or  preserved  cherries,  green- 
gages, &C.,  with  a  little  candied  peel, 
and  colour  it  with  a  little  cochineal. 

2343.  Lemon  Cheese. 

Mix  one  quart  of  cream,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  a  little  of  the  peel 
grated,  a  large  glass  of  brandy,  and 
powdered  sugar  to  taste  ;  stir  all  well 
together,  then  whisk  it  to  a  strong 
froth,  place  it  in  a  sieve  with  a  piece 
of  thin  muslin  in  it,  and  it  should  then 
stand  till  the  whey  has  entirely  left  it : 
after  this  it  may  be  put  into  a  mould, 
turned  out,  and  ornamented  to  fancy. 
The  cheese  is  better  if  made  two  days 
before  it  is  wanted.  The  muslin 
should  be  rinsed  through  cold  water. 
The  above  proportions  make  but  a 
small  cheese,  but  may  easily  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure. 

2344.  Lemon  SiK>nge. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dissolve  it  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
then  take  the  juice  of  eight  lemons, 
and  put  sugar  to  your  taste  ;  whisk  it 
together  until  it  becomes  a  sponge, 
then  wet  the  mould  and  put  it  in ; 
when  set  turn  it  out.  The  mixture 
ought  to  be  nearly  cold  to  whisk  well. 

Another. 

Simmer  three-ouarters  of  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  little  milk  until  dis- 
solved ;  strain  and  set  it  to  cool ;  put 
the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  some 
sugar  to  a  pint  of  cream  ;  whisk  them 
well  together,  pour  in  the  gelatine  by 
degrees,  whisk  it  again,  and  pour  it 
into  the  mould. 

2345.  Raspberry  Cream,  Solid. 

Take  full  half  a  pound  of  raspberry 
jelly  or  jam,  with  the  seeds  taken  out ; 
whisk  quickly  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
rich  cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  The  jam  must 
be  sweetened  with  sifted  lump-sugar. 


and  may  be  coloured  with  a  very  little 
cochineal ;  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  "extract  of  caJves'  feet,"  or  gela- 
tine, must  be  previously  dissolved  in 
rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  and  added  to  the  cream  at 
last.  It  must  be  put  into  the  mould 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set.  If  required 
to  be  kept,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may 
be  preserved. 

2346.  Creamed  Rice. 

Boil  a  large  handful  of  rice  in  a  pint 
of  new  milk  till  very  thick  and  tender ; 
when  about  half  done,  put  in  half  the 
rind  of  a  small  lemon  cut  very  small, 
and  a  little  nutmeg  or  laurel  lea£ 
Sweeten  to  the  taste ;  put  it  in  the 
moulds,  and  when  quite  cold  turn  it 
out,  and  pour  over  it  some  thick 
cream  or  custard,  or  place  round  it 
some  jam  or  preserved  fruit ;  if  wanted 
for  dinner,  it  should  be  prepared  the 
previous  day. 

2347.  A  Shape  of  Rice. 

A  teftcupful  of  rice  well  washed. 
Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  water.  Add  to  it  a  pint  of 
new  milk  ;  let  it  boil  till  sof^  Turn 
into  a  mould  till  cold,  then  serve  it  in 
a  dish  with  jam  or  cream. 

2348.  Rice  Flummery. 

Chop  or  grate  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon  very  nne,  and  pound  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ;  mix  them 
together;  then  take  a  quart  of  new 
milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  same  of  ground  rice, 
stirring  the  latter  into  the  milk  after 
the  other  ingredients  have  been  put  in. 
From  the  time  it  begins  to  boil  let  it 
boil  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  stirring 
it  the  whole  time ;  then  pour  it  into 
a  mould,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold. 

2349.  Italian  Cream. 

Grate  the  peel  of  two  lemons, 
squeeze  the  juice  on  the  peel,  add  some 
sifted  sugar — it  should  be  made  pretty 
sweet — then  pour  over  it  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  cream ;  stir  it  well  that  it 
may  not  curdle,  beat  it  with  a  whisk 
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till  it  is  as  thick  as  batter  ;  put  a  piece 
of  muslin  into  a  tin  mould  (to  be 
pierced  full  of  holes),  and  pour  the 
cream  into  it.  The  tin  should  be 
placed  across  a  dish,  that  it  may  stand 
hollow.  Fill  up  the  mould  as  the 
whip  subsides. 

2350.  Charlotte  Russe. 

Take  a  plain  mould,  pour  in  a  little 
calves'  foot  jelly  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  mould.  When  set,  take  finger 
biscuits,  cut  them  straij^ht  to  fit  in  the 
mould,  and  add  a  little  more  jelly, 
coloured  with  cochineal.  Then  take 
a  little  cream,  put  it  in  a  basin,  add 
a  little  lemon-juice  and  loaf  sugar 
pounded,  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
flavoured  to  the  taste ;  then  whisk  it 
stiff  melt ;  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  if 
the  mould  is  large,  if  a  small  one  less 
will  do;  stir  the  isinglass  in  the  cream, 
and  pour  it  in  the  mould. 

2351.  To  Make  Custard. 

Set  a  saucepan  of  water  to  boil,  and, 
while  it  boils,  put  all  the  ingredients 
for  Ibe  custard  into  a  jug ;  viz.,  a  pint 
of  thin  cream,  five  yolks  of  ^gs  well 
beaten  {no  white),  sugar,  and  laurel  leaf 
to  the  taste.  Set  the  jug  in  boiling 
water,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  is  the 
proper  thickness.  Then  take  it  out, 
and  stuff  a  clean  cloth  into  the  jug  to 
prevent  its  skinning  <5ver,  and  let  it 
stand  till  quite  cold,  and  then  add 
some  brandy.  If  in  a  hurry,  the  cream 
and  laurel  leaves  may  be  made  warm 
before  adding  the  sugar  and  eggs, 
but  the  custard  is  not  quite  so  thick  in 
this  case. 

2352.  Boiled  Milk  Custard 

Should  be  made  with  four  eggs  to  a 
quart  of  new  milk  ;  flavour  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  if  liked  ;  pour  it  boiling 
over  some  thin  slices  of  roll  or  cake, 
and  eat  it  either  hot  or  cold. 

3353.  A  Less  Rich  Custard. 

l^lix  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  leaving 
a  little  out  to  mix  with  a  tea-spoonful 
of  arrowroot ;  pour  the  other  boiled 
and  sweetened  over  it ;  and  add  the 


yolks  of  two  egj;;s,  and  a  little  brandy 
when  cold. 

2354-  VanlUe  Custard  Frothed. 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of 
milk  with  vanille.  Beat  the  whites 
of  seven  or  eight  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth ; 
and,  when  the  milk  boils,  take  out  a 
table-spoonfuL  of  the  froth,  and  let  it 
set  in  the  milk,  turning  it  once. 
Put  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  then  another, 
and  another.  "When  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  strain  the  milk  and 
make  it  into  custard  in  the  usual  way, 
eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a  pint  of  milk. 
Put  the  custard,  when  cold,  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  place  the  frothed 
whites  upon  it. 

2355.  Spanish  Custard. 

To  a  quart  of  milk  put  a  little  sugar ; 
when  boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
shake'three  table>spoonfuls  of  arrowroot 
into  it,  add  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  noyau 
or  essence  of  almonds  to  it,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  ;  set  it  over 
the  fire  again,  stirring  it  one  wjiy, 
then  pour  it  into  a  mould,  which  must 
first  be  wetted,  and  when  cold  turn  it 
out,  and  stick  it  with  blanched  almonds ; 
mix  the  arrowroot  with  a  little  cold  milk . 

2356.  Lemon  Custards. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they 
are  as  white  as  milk;  then  put  to  them  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  rinds  of  two 
lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  sweetened 
to  the  taste.  Stir  it  on  the  fire  till 
thick  enough  ;  then  add  a  large  glass 
of  rich  wine  and  half  a  glass  of  brandy ; 
give  the  whole  one  scald,  and  put  it  in 
cups,  to  be  eaten  cold. 

2357.  Almond  Custard. 

Take  three  bitter  almonds,  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  nib  some  fresh 
lemon-peel  grated  on  two  ounces  of 
lump-sugar,  put  them  in  a  pint  of  milk 
or  cream,  and  simnter  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  and 
stir  till  cool.  After  this  mix  with  the 
milk  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
simmer  again  until  it  becomes  a  thick 
custard,  then  add  an  ounce  of  sweet 
almondsbeaten  smooth  with  rose  water. 
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2358.  Tipsy  Cake. 

Take  a  stale  sponge  cake  of  full  size, 
pierce  it  with  holes,  making  them  with 

Ji  knitting-pin.  Pour  over  by  degrees 
with  a  spoon  half  a  pint  of  raisin-wine, 
and  a  wine-glass  of  brandy  mixed. 
When  this  quantity  is  soaked  up, 
which  will  require  the  wine  to  be 
ladled  up  from  the  bottom,  stick  it 
thickly  over  with  blanched  almonds 

'  cut  in  points  or  spikes.  Just  before  it 
goes  to    table  pour  over  it  a  thick 

•custard,  or  whipped  cream. 

2359.  Turned-out  Custard. 
Mix  with  one  pint  of  sweet  milk 
lialf  an  ounce  of  shred  isinglass,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  nine 
pounded  bitter  ahnonds ;  stir  all  well 
over  a  slow  fire  till  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved ;  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  muslin,  and  pour  Into  a  shape. 
When  cold,  turn  it  out. 


Sect.  3.— JELLIES. 
2360.  Receipts 

For  Jellies  (for  directions  to  run  which, 
•see  par.  2297) : — 

2361.  Calf  s  Feet  Jelly. 

Put  two  calf's  feet  well  cleaned 
into  a  pan  with  five  pints  of  water,  and 
let  them  boil  gently  till  reduced  to  one 
•Quart.  Then  take  out  the  feet,  let 
the  jelly  become  quite  cold,  skim  the 
fat  off  clean,  and  clear  the  jelly  from 
the  sediment.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  froth,  then  add  half  a  bottle 
of  raisin-wine  or  sherry,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  from  four  to  six  lemons,  and 
the  peel  of  two  or  three.  Sweeten 
it  to  the  taste  (about  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar).  When  the  stock  is 
4x)iling,  take  three  spoonfuls  of  it  and 
keep  stirring  it  with  the  wine  and 
eggs,  to  prevent  it  from  curdling ; 
then  add  a  little  more  stock  and  still 
keep  stirring,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
pan ;  IH  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  pour  it 
into  a  flannel-bag,  and  let  it  run  into 
a  basin.  Keep  pouring  it  back  into 
the  bag  gently,  till  it  runs  clear.  Let  it 
settle  a  Tittle  after  boiling  before  pour- 
ing it  into  the  bag,  and  be  nearly  cold 


before  going  into  the  mould.  The 
^gs  and  wine  must  be  carefully  mixed, 
or  it  will  curdle. 

2362.  Jelly  with  Gelatine. 

Take  two  ounces  and  three^uarters 
of  gelatine  dissolved  in  about  a  quart 
of  water,  four  lemons,  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  nearly  half  a  bottle  of  raisin- 
wine,  or  a  little  brandy  and  less  of  the 
wine,  as  little  white  of  egg  as  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  it,  as  the  t:gg  takes  from 
the  stiffness  of  the  jelly.  Boil  alto- 
gether, strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
put  into  a  mould. 

2363.   Wine    JeUies    made    with 

Gelatine. 

Put  full  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  water  the  night 
before  making  the  jelly,  with  a  bit  of 
lemon  peel  and  twelve  ounces  of  sugar ; 
squeeze  in  a  pint  measure  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  add  a  glass  and  a  half  of 
brandy,  some  orange  flavouring  or 
spirit  of  punch,  and  fill  up  with  good 
raisin-wine,  whites  and  shells  of  two 
eggs  beaten  ;  boil  gently  till  the  scum 
separates,  and  pass  through  a  jelly-bag. 

2364.  Tapioca  Wine  Jelly. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tapioca, 
and  wash  it  in  two  or  three  waters ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  let 
it  soak  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  simmer 
it  in  the  same  water  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  until  it  becomes  quite  clear ; 
then  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  with 
wine  and  loaf  sugar  to  taste,  and  put 
in  the  mould  at  once. 

2365.  Red  Apples  in  Jelly. 

Pare  and  core  some  well-shaped 
apples  •pippins  or  golden  rennets,  if 
you  have  them,  but  others  will  do ; 
throw  them  into  water  as  you  do 
them ;  put  them  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  and  with  as  little  water  as  will 
only  half  cover  them  ;  let  them  coddle, 
and,  when  the  lower  side  is  done,  turn 
them.  Observe  that  they  do  not  lie 
too  close  when  first  put  in.  Mix  one 
or  two  grains  of  pounded  cochineal  or 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  "with  the 
water,  and  boil  with  the  fruit     When 
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sufHciently  done,  take  them  out  on 
the  dish  they  are  to  be  served  in,  the 
stalks  downwards.  Take  the  water 
and  make  a  rich  jelly  of  it  with  loaf 
sugar,  boiling  the  thin  rind  and  iuice 
of  a  lemon.  When  come  to  a  jelly, 
let  it  grow  cold,  and  put  it  on  and 
among  the  apples  ;  cut  the  peel  of  the 
lemon  -in  narrow  strips,  and  put  it 
across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

2366.  Lemon  Jelly. 

^  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 

{>int  of  water,  then  add  one  pound  of 
ump  sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  of  two 
lemons  ;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes  after 
the  ingredients  are  in ;  strain  it  into  a 
mould. 

2367.  Orange  Jelly. 

To  two  quarts  of  calfs  feet  or  cow- 
heel  stock  made  stiff,  add  the  juice  of 
twelve  China  oranges  and  the  peel  of 
six,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  peel 
of  one  ;  pare  the  oranges  and  lemons 
very  thin.  Boil  altogether  for  half  an 
hour,  and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  Strain 
through  a  piece  of  muslin. 

Another, 

Boil  one  and  a  half  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  a  pint  of  water,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in 
another  pint  of  water.  Squeeze  eight 
oranges,  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  one 
lemon,  and  grate  the  peel  of  some  of 
the  oranges.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
together,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Strain  it  through  a  flannel 
bag,  and  put  it  into  the  mould. 

2368.  Cherry  Jelly. 

The  best  method  of  making  cherry 
jelly  consists  in  clarifying  the  sugnr, 
and  when  it  has  been  skimmed  pro* 
perly  and  boils,  throw  the  cherries 
mto  it ;  take  them  off  the  fire,  and, 
when  the  decoction  is  cold,  throw 
in  a  little  liquid  clarified  cold  isinglass. 
Squeeze  three  or  four  lemons  into  it. 
Strain  through  a  bag,  and  put  it  into 
a  mould. 

2369.  Punch  Jelly. 

Take  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one 
and  a  lialf  ounce  of  gelatine,  the  juice  of 


four  Seville  oranges,  and  four  lemons,  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  one  of  rum. 
Melt  the  gelatine  in  a  pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water,  then  strain  it  quite  hot 
through  a  fine  sieve  upon  the  punch. 
Stir  it,  and  put  it  in  a  mould. 

2370.  Another  Punch  Jelly. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
isinglass  in  a  pint  or  more  of  water 
with  the  peel  of  a  lemon.  To  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  half 
that  quantity  of  rum,  add  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  sweeten  it  with  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  loaf  sugar.  Strain 
the  water  in  which  the  isinglass  has 
been  dissolved  through  a  sieve  upon 
the  punch,  then  place  it  on  the  fire  to 
heat,  not  to  boil.  Let  it  stand  to  settle,, 
and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

2371.  Raspberry  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  syrup  (with  a  spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  tartaric 
acid),  boil  afld  skim,  and  pour  it  into 
the  mould. 

2372.  Excellent  Red  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water, 
and  add  the  eighth  part  of  the  white 
of  an  egg  well  beaten.  When  nearly 
dissolved,  put  in  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  broken,  and  a  third  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  cochineal  powdered.  Ten 
minutes  before  taking  off  the  fire,  put 
in  the  grated  rind  of  three  lemons. 
Strain  it  through  muslin,  and  add  a 
cupful  of  Madeira,  or  any  other  good 
white  wine,  and  the  strained  juice  of 
four  lemons.  If  it  looks  thick,  give 
it  one  boil  up.  Let  it  cool  before  it 
goes  into  the  mould.  The  pan  should 
be  kept  covered  all  the  time  it  is 
boiling. 


Sect.  4.— STEWED  FRUITS. 

2373.  To  Stew  Normandy 

Pippins. 

Soak  a  dozen  pippins  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water,  and  let    them  stand  all 
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night.  Strain  oflf  the  water,  and  add 
to  it  six  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
six  cloves,  a  ghiss  of  Madeira  or  light 
wine,  and  a  little  thin  lemon-peel  cut 
in  very  narrow  pieces  ;  boil  it  up  to 
a  syrup.  Put  in  the  apples,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently  till  tender. 
If  tied  down  in  a  jar,  they  will  keep 
good  a  fortnight. 

2374.  Stewed  Apples,  called 

Black  Caps. 

Take  laige  French  pippins,  or 
l^olden  rennets,  cut  them  in  half,  and 
lay  them  with  the  flat  side  downwards 
in  a  dish.  Put  a  little  orange-flower 
water  and  some  fine  sugar  over  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  quick  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  Boil  some  orange-flower 
water,  with  a  little  lemon-peel  cut  in 
long  thin  pieces,  a  small  quantity  of 
gelatine,  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  some 
sugar  together,  till  the  gelatine  or 
isinglass  is  dissolved  ;  put  the  apples 
in  a  dish,  and  pour  it  over  them.  The 
jelly  should  be  set  before  ihey  are  sent 
to  table. 

2375.  Stewed  Apples. 

Pare  evenly  any  good  boiling  apples, 
of  a  pretty  large  size;  take  out  the 
core  with  a  scoop,  and  put  them  into 
a  stewpan,  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them.  Add  a  little  sugar,  lemon-peel, 
and  juice,  if  the  apples  require  it. 
Stew  them  gently  till  quite  tender, 
taking  care  not  to  break  them.  Take 
them  out  of  the  water,  to  which  add 
sugar  enough  to  make  a  rich  syrup, 
and  a  peach  leaf  or  tea -spoonful  of 
capillaire  ;  boil  it,  and  when  as  thick 
as  cream,  pour  it  in  the  dish  round 
the  apples.  A  little  colouring  may 
be  given  to  one  side  of  the  apple  with 
tochineal,  or  the  juice  of  red  beet- 
root. 

2376.  To  Scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a  vine-leaf,  and  pack 
them  dose  in  a  stewpan ;  and,  when 
full,  pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them.  Set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
let  them  simmer  slowly  till  done 
enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  ofif  when 


cold.  Place  them  in  a  dish,  with  or 
without  milk,  cream,  or  custard :  if 
the  latter,  there  should  be  no  ratafia. 
Dust  the  sugar  over  fine  apples. 

2377.  To  Stew  Pears. 
Pare  and  halve  the  fruit,  and  lay 
them  in  a  bright  tin  or  enamelled 
iron  saucepan.  Then  strew  over  them 
some  lump  sugar,  and  a  few  clo%'es ; 
pour  over  them  some  water  (not  more 
than  a  teacupful  for  a  large  quantity 
of  pears).  Fill  the  saucepan  with  the 
parings,  laid  closely  in  layers,  and 
cover  with  the  lid.  Let  it  boil  gently 
till  the  pears  are  tender,  and  then 
either  boil  gently,  or  simmer  for  five 
or  six  hours,  till  the  colour  is  a  deep 
crimson.  When  done,  and  the  pears 
are  taken  out,  add  a  lump  of  sugar, 
previously  well  rubbed  on  the  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  a  little  lemon-juice  to 
the  synip.  Give  it  a  boil  up,  and  pour 
it  a  few  times  over  the  pears  to  give 
them  the  same  flavour.  Should  there 
not  be  plenty  of  lump  sugar,  the  pears 
are  much  longer  in  acquiring  their 
proper  colour. 

Another  Receipt,  less  Rick. 

After  paring  and  halving  one  pound 
of  pears,  put  them  into  a  well-lined 
pan  with  three  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  a 
few  cloves.     Stew  until  quite  tender. 

2378.  Baked  Pears. 

These  need  not  be  of  a  fine  sort ; 
some  taste  better  than  etiiers,  and 
often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat  raw. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them 
on  tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven.  When  soft  enough  to 
bear  it,  flatten  them  with  a  silver- 
spoon.  When  done  through,  put  them 
on  a  dish.  They  should  be  baked  three 
or  four  times,  and  very  gently. 

2379.  Tutti  Frutti. 

Make  a  syrup  of  white  sugar  and 
water ;  put  it  into  a  glass  dish ;  then 
add  ail  sorts  of  summer  fruit;  pour 
thick  cream  over  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FRENCH    COOKERY,   AND  MISCELLANEOUS   RECEIPTS. 


Sect.  I.— FRENCH  COOKERY, 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

2380.  Remarks. 

For  many  years  our  opposite  neigh- 
bours have  looked  down  upon  tlie  ' 
cookery  of  this  country  with  the  i 
greatest  contempt,  considering  it  in  a 
barbarous  condition.  This  low  opinion 
may  have  been  well  founded  in  the 
last  century,  but  I  mucli  question 
whether  at  present  we  may  not  have  it 
in  our  power  to  return  the  compliment; 
though  1  am  ready  to  admit  that  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  French  for 
our  existing  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cookery.  I  am  not,  however,  attempting 
to  settle  the  question  depending  upon 
the  relative  inventive  powers  of  the  two 
nations,  but  that  connected  with  the 
present  modes  of  preparing  their  food. 
'Let  any  one  sit  down  to  a  dinner 
cooked  by  a  first-rate  French  cook, 
and  say  if  it  is  not  true  that  all  the 
dishes  worth  eating  arc  cooked  on 
English  principles,  although,  perhaps, 
dignified  with  high-sounding  French 
names ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
veritable  French  dishes,  however  beau- 
tiful and  tempting  to  the  eye  they  may 
be,  are,  when  tasted,  by  no  means  of 
first-rate  flavour.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing from  my  own  particular  experience, 
because  I  know  that  the  taste  of  an 
individual  is  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  those  belonging  to  the  mul- 
titude; but  from  close  observation  I 
should  decidedly  say,  that  the  large 
proportion  of  the  English,  who  have 
the  choice  of  both  kinds,  prefer  genuine 
English  dishes  to  those  of  French  pre- 
paration. Of  course,  it  will  happen 
that  those  who  have  only  an  occasional 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  fancy 
for  novelty  by  partaking  of  strange 
fare,  profess  to  like  what  to  them  is  a 
rarity ;  but  this  is  no  rule  to  guide  in 


the  choice,  and  it  is  only  needful  in 
reality  to  consider  whether  the  French 
have  discovered  any  methods  of 
cookery  more  economical^  more  whoU' 
somcj  or  more  palatahle,  than  ours. 
Here  issue  must  join,  and  I  boldly 
maintain  that  they  have  not.  I  know 
fiill  well  that  the  French  can,  and  do, 
live  upon  less  than  the  English  in 
point  of  animal  food ;  but  they  make 
up  for  this  abstinence  by  indulging 
largely  in  salads  and  vegetables  ;  and 
in  bulk,  as  well  as  most  probably  in 
weight,  of  food  they  equal,  if  they  do 
not  go  beyond,  the  usual  allowance  of 
the  English.  But  do  they,  or  do  they 
not,  cook  this  said  animal  food  in  a 
more  wholesome  mode  than  we  do? 
If  it  is  maintained  that  they  do,  I  must 
ask  in  what  way  ?  Is  it  in  their  soups  ? 
We  have  the  same.  Is  it  in  their  fish  ? 
I  maintain  that  plain -boiled  turbot  is 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
certainly  far  more  digestible,  than  a 
vol-au-vent  de  turbot.  With  regard  to 
their  entries  and  entremets^  they  are 
only  other  names  for  our  side  and 
comer  dishes,  confectioneiy,  and 
sweets — none  of  which  are  certainly 
to  be  recommended  for  their  suitability 
to  the  stomach.  If  these  facts  are 
really  what  I  say,  then  French  cookery 
can  only  claim  a  superiority  in  point 
of  flavour ;  and  here  the  matter  can- 
not be  settled,  since  every  one  will 
judge  for  himself.  But,  in  every  other 
respect,  I  maintain  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  old  English  cook  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  we  may  live  quite 
as  economically,  and  in  a  w^w  whole- 
some way  than  even  by  the  aid  of  Soyer 
himself.  To  the  French  system  of 
frying  I  have  g^jren  due  credit,  under 
the  section  treating  of  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  beyond  that  I  know  of 
little  real  improvement  which  they 
can  claim ;  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
mode  of  boiling  their  fresh  beef  (botd/t). 
The  plan  is   certainly   a  good  one. 
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and  might  be  adopted  in  this  country 
"with  advantage.  The  English  mistake, 
however,  has  been  not  so  much  in  the 
poverty  of  their  cookery,  as  in  the 
abuse  of  its  abundance  of  good  things. 
Fine  meat  is  now  more  plentiful  in 
Paris  tlian  it  used  to  be,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  see  it  frequently  pro- 
duced au  naturel ;  but  with  their 
tough  and  stringy  mutton,  and  melan- 
choly-looking veal,  they  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  on  all  occasions  to 
those  dishes  which  we  only  need  em- 
ploy occasionally.  English  receipts 
lor  stews,  hashes,  haricots,  fricassees, 
&c.,  originally  French  though  they 
may  be,  are  numerous  enough,  and, 
when  well  nuide,  equal  in  flavour  to 
many  of  the  much-vaunted  modem 
French  entrees ;  but  when  ill  made, 
the  fault  lies  not  in  the  cookery,  but 
in  the  cook,  who  is  thought  nothing 
of  if  she  confine  her  attention  to 
English  dishes,  and  consequently 
neglects  them  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
beyond  her  limited  powers.  Do  we 
ever  see  a  Frenchman  refuse  a  fine 
haunch  of  mutton  or  venison  when  he 
has  the  chance?  It  is  true,  that  he 
requires  a  differently-flavoured  sauce 
to  that  which  is  the  customary  one 
in  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  against 
these  that  the  complaint  is  made,  but 
against  our  barbarous  method  of  roast- 
ing and  boiling  joints.  Plain  melted 
butter  may  be  his  abomination,  and 
so  it  is  of  many  Englishmen;  ne- 
vertheless, it  is  the  foundation  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
of  very  many  good  sauces.  What 
I  wish  to  have  understood  by  those 
who  now  submit  to  be  called  barbar- 
ous in  cookery,  is  the  fact,  thsit,  except 
in  making  too  free  use  of  our  splendid 
butcher's  meat,  we  are  not  in  point  of 
science  behind  the  French.  Our  prin- 
ciples of  cookery  are  quite  as  well- 
founded  as  theirs  (saving  always  the 
aforementioned  frying-pan) ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  submit  to  the  alleged 
superiority  which  they  claim.  They 
are  fonder  of  acids  than  we  are,  but 
that  is  no  scientific  discovery.  They 
also  indulge  in  a  greater  variety  of 
flavours  than  we  do,  but  that,  again,  is 


no  improvement  in  science,  for  it  only 
tempts  the  stomach  to  do  that  which 
the  Englishman  is  already  too  prone 
to  do — ^namely,  to  eat  too  much. 
I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  in 
what  the  pre-eminence  consists ;  and  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  undeserved.  The  English  of  the  last 
century  were  bigoted  in  thinking 
themselves  superior  to  all  other 
nations,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
they  seem  determined  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  only  flt  to 
wash  the  dishes  for  their  neighbour's 
chefs  de  cuisine, 

2381.  French  'f  erms  of  Cookeiy. 

The  argument  which  I  have  main* 
tained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
still  further  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
almost  all  the  French  terms  used  in 
their  cookery  are  easily  translated  into 
English  by  synonynts,  showing  that 
they  have  had  a  previous  or  parallel 
existence,  and  Iseen  named  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  France.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  instead  of  being  merely 
adopted  here  by  the  cook  and  his 
patrons,  they  would  become  part  of  the 
English  vocabulary,  in  the  same  way 
as  many  French  words  in  other  de- 
partments, such  as  envelope^  ennuiy 
kauteur,  &c. 

vocabuiary  of  french  cooking 
Terms  Translated. 

AHemandCf  a  reduced  white  veloute 
sauce. 

AtcietSf  small  silver  skewers. 

AssietteSy  dishes  with  four  compart- 
ments, for  the  use  of  the  cook  (old 
English). 

Assiette  volanUy  dish  handed  round. 

Au  naturely  plain. 

Baba^  a  kind  of  very  light  plum  cake. 

Bain-marie^  a  water-bath. 

Beif^ety  a  fritter. 

Bisque^  a  soup  of  shell  fish. 

BlanCy  a  white  broth. 

Blanche,  to  parboil. 

BlanquetUy  a.  kind  of  fricassee 
(French  only). 

Boudin,  a  French  dish,  formed  of  expen- 
sive forcemeats,  poached  and  broiled* 
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Boitilliy  boiled  fresh  beef,  peculiar  to 

France. 
Bauilion,  broth. 
Braising,  a  peculiar  kind  of  stewing 

(long  used  in  England,  see  page  518). 
Brioche,  a  li§;ht  sponge  cake. 
Buissotif  a  high  standing  dish  of  pasty. 
Caramel^  burnt  sugar. 
Casserole,  a  stewpan. 
Casserole,  a  rice-crust. 
Chartreuse,   an  entree    consisting   of 

game,  &c,  arranged  in  a  mould  with 

vegetables  round. 
Compete,  a  mixture  of  fniits,  also  a 

white  mixture,  or  ragout  of  small 

birds  or  pigeons. 
Contpotice,    lowest  dish   to  hold    the 

comp6te. 
Court  bouillon,  a  preparation  of  wine, 

&c.,  in  which  fish  is  boiled. 
Consom/iiJt  a  strong  gravy  (clear). 
Coulis,  cullis,  or  rich  brown  gravy. 
Croustade,  a   hollow  crust  of  bread 

formed  to  hold  minces,  &c. 
Croquettes,  savoury  minces,  coated  and 

fried. 
Crouton,  a  sippet  fried. 
En  papillotte,  in  paper  (oiled). 
En  couronne,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown. 
Emiftci,  minced. 
Entries,  comer  or  side  dishes  served 

with  the  first  courses. 
Entremets,  ditto  with  the  second  and 

third  courses. 
Espagnole,  a  brown  sauce  from  which 

most  others  of  that  colour  are  com- 
pounded. 
Ftuilletage^  puiT  paste. 
Friture,  fryingpan. 
Farce,  forcemeat. 
Fricandeauy  a  stew  of  veal  (see  page 

512). 
Gdteau,  cake. 
Grcu,  made  with  meat. 
Glcui,  iced. 

Gratiner,  to  make  crisp,  to  grill. 
Grenadins,  a  variety  oi  fricandeau. 
yardiniire,  a  vegetable  stew. 
Liaison,  a  mixture  of  cream  and  egg 

to  thicken  white  soup. 
McuMoine,  a  variety  of  jardiniere. 
Maigre,  without  meat. 
Marinade,    a    liquor   prepared    with 

vinegar  for  boiling  fish,  &c. 
Matelote,  a  kind  of  stew  of  fish. 


Meringue,  a  very  light  cake,  made  of 

sugar  and  white  of  egg  beaten  up. 
Miroton,  a  meat  dish  (see  page  562). 
Nouilles,  a  paste  made  of  egg  and 

flour. 
Noix  de  veau,  the  part  of  the  fillet  of 

veal  near  the  udder. 
Paner,  to  bread-cnimb. 
Pani^res,  dressed  with  bread-cnimbs. 
Passer,  to  fry  lightly. 
Pigni,  larded  on  the  surface  only. 
Poiliet  a  liquor  concocted  to  boil  fowls 

in. 
Pot-aU'feu,  an  economical  dish  (page 

532). 
Potage,  broth  or  soup. 

Profitrolles,  a  light  kind  of  pastry. 

PurJe,  meat,  fish,  &c.,  pounded  and 

pressed  through  a  puree  presser  and 

sieve  to  remove  the  lumps. 
Quenelles,  a  kind  of  forcemeat. 
liissoles,     small     fried    pastry,    both 

savoury  and  sweet. 
RagotU,  a  rich  kind  of  stew  or  sauce 

with  sweetbreads,  &c. 
Poux,  a  thickening  of  flour  and  butter. 
Salmi,  a  hash  of  half-dressed  game. 
SautJ,  fried  in  the  French  style  (page 

514)- 
Singer,  to  flour  the  stewpan. 

Tamis,  a  strainer  or  sieve  of  woollen 
canvas. 

Timbale,  a  pie  made  in  a  peculiar 
mould. 

Tourte,  a  species  of  tart. 

Vanner,  to  take  up  a  sauce  with  a 
spoon  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Velout^,  a  rich  while  sauce. 

Vol'au'Venty  a  raised  crust  of  ornamen- 
tal puff  paste. 

After  carefully  examining  the  above 
list,  which,  I  believe,  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  terms  used  in  the  French 
cuisine^  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
maintain  that,  except  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters,  they  have  anything 
peculiar.  Their  words  are  composed 
of  different  changes  of  the  members 
of  the  alphabet,  but  they  are  nearly  all 
represented  in  our  tongue  by  corre- 
sponding ones  as  good  as  theirs ;  and 
it  might  be  just  as  well  maintained 
that  a  fine  roasted  Norfolk  turkey  is 
improved  by  giving  it  the  name  of 
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dindon  roti,  as  to  allege  that  potage  is 
better  than  soup,  or  a  vol-au-vent  more 
scientific  than  a  patty.  By  all  means 
adopt  improvements,  whether  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  Russian  ;  but  do 
not  take  the  bad  with  the  good  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  despise  our  own  really 
wholesome  and  appetising  dishes  be- 
cause they  are  our  own.  I  fully  admit 
that  the  French,  as  individuals,  are 
more  inventive  than  we  are,  and  gene- 
rally take  to  cookery  better  than  the 
English,  but  that  their  national 
cookery  is  superior  to  ours  I  as  fully 
deny. 

Sect.   2. —  MISCELLANEOUS 
COOKERY  RECEIPTS. 

2382.  To  Boil  Eggs. 

Boil  some  water  in  a  small  saucepan ; 
put  in  the  eggs  carefully  with  a  spoon, 
taking  the  time  by  a  clock  or  watch  ; 
boil  for  two  minutes  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  consumer.  The  first 
mentioned  time  scarcely  turns  the 
white  all  through,  while  the  last 
almost  hardens  the  yolk.  Three 
minutes  boiling  will  be  preferred  by 
roost  people,  as  the  whites  are  then 
just  set,  and  the  yolks  a  little  thickeneil 
in  consistence.  If  the  weather  is  verv 
cold,  it  is  better  to  warm  the  eggs 
a  little  before  boiling  them,  or  they 
are  very  apt  to  crack  from  the  sudden 
expansion  by  heat. 

2383.  To  Poach  Eggs. 

Set  a  stewpan  of  water  on  the  fire  ; 
when  boiling,  slip  an  Qg<g^  previously 
broken  in  a  cup,  into  the  water ;  when 
the  white  looks  done  enough,  slide  an 
egg-slice  under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on 
toast  and  butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon 
as  enough  are  done,  serve  hot.  If  not 
fresh  laid,  they  will  not  poach  well, 
and  without  breaking.  Trim  the 
ra^ed  parts  of  the  whites  and  make 
them  look  round. 

2384.  Buttered     Eggs,    or     E|:g 
Toast. 

Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and 
vhile  together,   put  a  quarter  of   a 


pound  of  butter  in  a  basin,  and  then 
put  it  in  boiling  water,  stirring  it  till 
melted  ;  pour  the  butter  and  eggs  into 
a  saucepan  ;  keep  a  basin  in  the  hand, 
just  holding  the  saucepan  in  the  other, 
over  a  slow  part  of  the  fire,  shaking  it 
one  way,  as  it  Ixigins  to  warm  ;  pour 
it  into  the  basin  and  back  ;  then  hold 
it  again  over  the  fire,  alternately  stir- 
ring it  constantly  in  the  saucepan,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  basin,  more  per- 
fectly to  mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until 
they  shall  be  hot  without  boiling. 
Serve  on  toasted  bread,  or  in  a  basin, 
to  eat  with  salt  fish,  or  red  herrings. 

2385.  Scotch  Eggs. 

Boil  hard  five  pullets'  eggs,  and 
without  removing  the  white,  cover 
completely  with  a  fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  which  let  scraped  ham,  or 
chopped  anchovy,  bear  a  due  projwr- 
tion.  Fry  of  a  beautiful  yellow  browi, 
and  serve  with  a  good  gra%'7  in  the 
dish. 

2386.  To  Boil  Eggs  Hard. 

Boll  them  ten  minutes,  moving 
them  gently  to  change  the  under  side, 
and  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 

2387,   Oatmeal   Porridge. 

{A  genuine  Scotch  Receipt, ) 

Put  as  much  water  as  will  make  as 
much  porridge  as  is  wished  into  a 
saucepan,  let  it  boil,  then  take  a  hand- 
ful of  meal  in  the  left  hand,  letting  it 
fall  gently  into  the  water,  while  stir- 
ring the  meal  and  water  quickly  round 
with  the  right,  with  a  wooden  stirrer 
or  spoon  ;  do  this  till  it  is  the  thick- 
ness of  thick  gruel,  then  salt  to  the 
taste  ;  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  add 
a  little  more  boiling  water,  and  boil  it 
other  five  minutes,  which  makes  it 
quite  smooth,  and  very  digestible 
(boiling  it  well  is  the  great  secret  for 
making  it  digestible  and  nourishing; 
for  invalids).  It  is  poured  out  in 
pudding  dishes  for  each  member  of  a 
Scotch  family,  and  they  dip  ea<^ 
spoonful  into  a  jugful  of  milk,  and 
thus  make  a  hearty  and  nourishing 
I  breakfast.  The  poorer  class  of  child- 
*  ren  often  have  it  for    tlieir 
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meal  too,  and  in  this  way  it  forms  the 
principal  food  for  Scotch  children,  who 
seldom  ever  tire  of  it  till  they  grow  up. 

2388.  Rice  Porridge. 
On  half  a  pound  of  rice  pour  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  swell 
till  it  becomes  quite  a  jelly.  Add 
one  quarter  of  (or  half)  a  pound  of  oat- 
meal, mixing  it  first  with  cold  water; 
stir  it  well  together,  add  one  ounce  of 
onions  chopped  fine,  half  an  ounce  of 
bacon  fat,  butter,  or  lard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  ;  boil  all  together, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

2389.  Flour  Milk 
Is  made  by  mixing  up  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  wheat  flour  in  water  to  a  thin 
paste,  then  stirring  it  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  milk  till  it  thickens.  It  may 
be  eaten  with  sugar  or  treacle. 

2393.  Rice  and  Sago  Milks 
Are  made  by  washing  the  grains  nicely, 
and  simmering  with  milk  over  a  slow 
fire  till  sufficiently  done.  The  former 
sort  requires  lemon,  spice,  and  sugar  ; 
the  latter  is  good  witliout  anything  to 
flavour  it. 

2391.  Bread  and  Milk. 
Cut  or  break  stale  bread  into  frag- 
ments, then  boil  in  milk  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

2392.  Frumety. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wheat, 
which  should  first  be  well  baked,  in 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  add 
one  quart  of  milk,  with  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour  mixed  with  it,  two  eggs,  three 
parts  of  a  small  teacupful  of  raisins  and 
currants,  a  little  lemon-peel  and  cinna- 
mon. Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  serve. 

2393.  Curds  and  Cream. 

Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into 
a  pan ,  a  little  warm,  and  then  add 
rennet  or  galiino.  When  the  curd  is 
come,  lade  it  with  a  saucer  into  an 
earthen  shape  perforated,  of  any  form 
you  please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  whey 
drains  off,  without  breaking  or  pressing 


the  curd.  If  turned  only  two  hours 
before  wanted,  it  is  very  light ;  but 
those  who  like  it  harder  may  have  it 
so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing 
it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a  whip  of  cream, 
sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put  in 
the  dish,  or  into  a  glass  bowl,  to  serve 
with  the  curd. 

Another  Way. 

To  four  quarts  of  new  milk  warmed 
put  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  butter- 
milk strained,  according  to  its  sour- 
ness ;  keep  the  pan  covered  until  the 
curd  is  of  firmness  to  cut  three  or  four 
times  across  with  a  saucer  ;  as  the 
whey  leaves  it,  put  it  into  a  shape,  and 
fill  up  until  it  is  solid  enough  to  take 
the  form.  Serve  with  plain  cream,  or 
mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon. 

2394.  Galiino  Curds  and  Whey, 

as  in  Italy. 

Take  a  number  of  tlie  rough  coats 
that  line  the  gizzards  of  turkeys  and 
fowls  ;  clean  them  from  the  pebbles 
they  contain  ;  rub  them  well  with  sail, 
and  hang  them  to  dry.  This  makes  a 
more  tender  and  delicate  aird  than 
common  rennet.  W^hen  to  be  used, 
break  off  some  bits  of  the  skin,  and 
put  on  it  some  boiling  ^vate^  ;  in  eight 
or  nine  hours  use  tiie  liquor  in  the 
same  way  as  other  rennet. 

2395.  Buttermilk, 

If  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a  delicious 
and  most  wholesome  food.  Those 
who  can  relish  sour  buttermilk,  find 
it  still  more  light  ;  but  it  is  not 
generally  liked.  Buttermilk,  if  not 
very  sour,  is  also  as  good  as  cream  to 
eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white 
sugar,  and  mixed  with  a  very  little 
milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  for 
cakes  and  rice-puddings,  and  therefore 
it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the 
cream  is  too  stale  to  make  buttermilk 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  pigs. 

2396.  London  Syllabub. 

Put  a  pint   and  a  half  of  port  or 

white  wine  into  a  bowl,  with  nutmeg 

grated;  and  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  then 

milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk, 
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frothed  up.  If  the  wine  is  not  rather 
sharp,  it  will  require  more  for  this 
quantity  of  milk. 

2397.   StafTordshire  Syllabub. 

Put  a  pint  of  cider,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy,  $uf^r,  and  nutmeg  into  a 
bowl,  and  milk  into  it ;  or  pour  warm 
milk  from  a  large  teapot  some  height 
into  it. 

2398.  Somersetshire  Syllabub. 

In  a  large  china  bowl  put  a  pint  of 
port,  and  a  pint  of  sherry  or  other 
white  wine  ;  sugar  to  taste.  Milk  the 
bowl  full.  In  twenty  minutes'  time 
cover  it  pretty  high  with  clouted 
cream  ;  grate  over  it  nutmeg,  put 
pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil 
comfits. 

2399.  Devonshire  Junket. 

Put  warm  milk  into  a  bowl ;  turn  it 
with  rennet;  then  put  some  scalded 
cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  on  the 
top,  without  breaking  the  curd.  Many 
people  add  a  little  brandy  and  mm  in 
equal  proportions. 

2400.  Posset  Syllabub. 

Mix  a  quart  of  thick  cream  with  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  pint  of 
white  wine  ;  rub  a  ityt  lumps  of  sugar 
upon  the  rind  of  two  or  three  lemons 
to  extract  the  essence ;  and  pour 
upon  them  the  juice  of  three  lemons ; 
add  this  to  the  cream,  and  whisk  it 
one  way  for  half  an  hour  or  till 
thick. 

2401.  Everlasting  Syllabub. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream, 
half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  a  little 
brandy,  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon,  and 
the  essence  of  the  rind  rubbed  off 
upon  lumps  of  sugar  and  added  to  the 
juice,  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar 
sifted;  mix  the  whole  well  together, 
and  whisk  until  quite  thick. 

2402.  Buttermilk  Curds. 

Take  three  pints  of  buttermilk  and 
put  it  in  a  broad  basin  ;  take  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  new  milk,  and  boil  it 


with  half  a  nutmeg  till  it  relishes ;  ponr 
it  hot  on  the  buttermilk,  and  let  it 
stand  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  whey 
is  cleared  from  the  curds  ;  put  it  on  a 
thin  cloth,  and  let  it  hang  till  the 
whey  is  all  drained  from  it.  Serve  it 
up  with  cream,  sugar,  and  grated 
nutmeg. 

2403.  To  Pot  Cheese. 

Take  two  pothids  of  cheese,  one  of 
Cheshire  and  one  of  Gloucester  ;  to 
this  add  three  spoonfuls  of  mountain 
wine  and  two  spoonfuls  of  made  mus- 
tard ;  beat  all  these  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  then  put  it  into 
pots  for  use. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of  Che- 
shire cheese,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fine  butter,  a  tea-spoonful  of  white 
pounded  sugar,  a  little  bit  of  mace, 
and  a  glass  of  white  wine ;  press  it 
down  in  a  deep  pot. 

2404.  Toasted  Cheese  to  come 

up  after  Dinner. 

Grate  three  ounces  of  fat  Cheshire 
cheese,  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  four  ounces  of  gratel  bread,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter ;  beat  the  whole 
well  in  a  mortar,  with  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  mustard,  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it 
into  proper  pieces,  lay  the  paste  as 
above  thick  upon  them  into  a  Dutch 
oven,  covered  with  a  dish,  till  hot 
through  ;  remove  the  dish,  and  let  the 
cheese  brown  a  little.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

2405.  Melted  Cheese. 

Take  two  ounces  each  of  good 
Cheshire  and  of  Parmesan  cheese, 
grate  them,  and  add  about  double  the 
weight  of  each  in  beaten  yolks  of  eggs 
and  melted  butter;  mix  them  well 
together,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  the 
taste,  and  then  put  to  it  the  white  of 
the  eggs,  which  have  been  beaten 
separately ;  stir  them  lightly  in,  and 
bake  it  in  a  deep  dish,  Sled  but  half 
full,  as  it  will  rise  very  much.  Serve 
when  quite  hot. 
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2406.  Welsh  Rarebit. 

Toast  a  slice  of  bread  on  both  sides, 
and  butter  it ;  toast  a  slice  of  Glouces- 
ter cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay  that 
next  the  bread,  and  toast  the  other 
with  a  salamander  ;  rub  mustard  over, 
and  serve  very  hot,  and  covered. 

2407.  Cheese  Toast. 

Mix  some  fine  butter,  made  mustanl, 
and  salt  into  a  mass ;  spread  it  on 
fresh-made  thin  toasts,  and  grate  or 
scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon  them. 

3408.  Anchovy  Toast. 

Bone  and  skin  six  or  eight  anchovies, 
pound  them  to  a  mass  with  an  ounce 
of  fine  butter  till  the  colour  is  equal, 
and  then  spread  it  on  toasts  or  rusics. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  any 
form,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  batter ; 
wash  three  anchovies  split,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar  with  some  fresh  butter, 
rub  them  through  a  hair-sieve,  and 
spread  it  on  the  toast  when  cold  ;  then 
quarter  and  wash  some  anchovies,  and 
lay  them  on  the  toast.  Gafnish  with 
parsley  or  pickles. 

Another. 

Spread  buttered  toast  thinly  with 
essence  of  anchovies. 

2409.  Fruit  Drops  of  Lemon  Juice. 

Mix  a  quantity  of  lemon  juice  with 
sifted  sugar,  nearly  thick  enough  for  a 
spoon  to  stand  upright  in.  Put  it  in  a 
deep  pan  and  make  it  quite  hot  on 
the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but 
do  not  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  mix 
in  a  small  quantity  more  sugar.  Warm 
it,  then  chalk  the  spout  of  the  pan,  and 
with  a  small  stick  drop  it  on  tin  or 
pewter  plates  in  small  drops.  When 
cold,  take  them  off  the  plates,  and  put 
them  in  the  stove  or  sieves  to  dry. 

241a  Ginger  Drops,  a  good 

Stomachic. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied 
orange  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sugar, 
to  a  paste;  then  mix  one  ounce  of 
powder  of  white  ginger,   with   one 


pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Wet  the  sugar 
with  a  little  water,  and  boil  altogether 
to  a  candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  as  for 
lemon  drops. 

241 1.  Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  double 
refined  sugar,  beat  it  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  till  perfectly  smooth  ;  then 
add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
beat  it  well,  and  drop  on  white  paper, 
as  above,  and  dry  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire. 

2412.  Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  in  a  mortar  four 
ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  of  sweet 
almonds,  with  a  part  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  then  add  the  remainder 
of  the  pound  of  sugar,  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  making  a  paste  ;  of  which 
put  little  balls,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
on  wafer-paper,  and  bake  gently  on 
tin  plates. 

2413.  Toffy. 

Mix  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  half 
a  pound  of  treacle,  a  little  butter,  one 
and  a  half  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  the 
same  of  mixed  spice,  let  it  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  grease  a  pewter  plate  and 
pour  it  in,  then  let  it  cool. 

2414.  Everton  Toffy. 

Mix  one  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  with  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  ; 
boil  all  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour,  and 
pour  it  upon  tins  well  buttered. 

2415.  Barley  Sugar. 

Dissolve  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lump 
sugar  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  with  the 
white  of  half  an  e^ ;  when  it  is  at 
candy  height  (see  par.  1343),  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice,  and 
boil  it  quickly  till  it  recovers  its 
previous  condition.  Pour  it  over  a 
marble  slab,  and  when  it  becomes 
stiff,  cut  it  into  strips,  and  twist  it. 

2416.  To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Chil- 
dren in  a  more  wholesome  Way 
than  in  Pies  and  Puddings. 

Put  apples  or  pears,  sliced,  plums, 
currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  into  a  stone 
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jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  Lisbon  sugar 
as  is  necessary  among  them  ;  set  the 
jar  on  a  hot  hearth,  or  in  a  saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread,  or 
rice,  may  be  either  stewed  with  the 
fruit,  or  added,  when  eaten ;  the  rice 
being  plain  boiled. 

2417.  To  Pot  Mushrooms. 
Take  large  buttons,  wipe  them  quite 
clean,  and  cut  the  stalks  even  ;  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  and  pepper  and 


salt  them  well ;  then  put  them  over  a 
fire  and  stew  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried 
up  (just  before  the  liquor  is  dried,  put 
a  small  piece  of  butter  into  them). 
Pot  them  when  hot,  and  let  each  pot 
be  lai^e  enough  for  a  dish,  as  they 
will  not  keep  after  being  opened. 
When  cold,  put  a  thin  coating  of  but- 
ter and  a  thick  one  of  mutton  suet ; 
tie  a  bladder  over  the  pot  When 
dresused,  put  them  into  hot  water,  and 
change  it  twice,  then  dress  them  as 
for  stewed  mushrooms. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


COOKERY   FOR  THE  POOR. 


Sect,    z.— REMARKS. 

2418.  The  Object  of  this  Chapter 

Is  two-fold — 1st,  to  enable  those  who 
are  anxious  to  benefit  their  poorer 
neighbours  to  cook  for  them,  occa- 
sionally, soups,  puddings,  &c.,  which 
may  be  nourishing  and  wholesome, 
and  yet  their  cost  may  be  so  trifling,  as 
not  to  be  felt  in  a  moderately  large 
establishment  ;  and,  2nd,  to  afford 
such  information  as  may  be  imparted 
by  oral  teaching,  on  the  kinds  of 
cookery  and  general  management  of 
food  most  suitable  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  live  upon  a  very  small 
weekly  stipend.  Economy  is  the  key- 
stone of  each ;  but  it  is  very  differently 
applied  in  the  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  many  things  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment are  useful  to  the  poor  man, 
and  yet  he  cannot  procure  them  by 
purchase,  even  if  so  disposed.  Such 
are  the  boilings  of  meat,  what  are 
called  "broken  victuals"  or  "scraps," 
and  many  other  things  which  are  not 
made  use  of  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  despise  them  ;  but  which  to  the 
badly -fed  child  or  adult  are  positive 
luxuries,  because  they  consbt  of  articles 
which  their  systems  call  for  in  the 
most  urgent  manner.  "  Waste  not 
what  your  neighbours  want,"  is  an 


adage  which  the  rich  man  should 
treasure  up  and  act  upon  ;  and  if  so, 
many  a  cottage  which  is  now  rarely 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  animal 
food,  would  be  made  comfortable  at 
times,  if  not  always  so. 


Sect.  2.— THE     RICH    MAN'S 

SUPERFLUITIES. 

2419.  Boilini^. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  save 
the  boilings  of  every  piece  of  meat, 
ham,  tongue,  &c.,  however  salt ;  as  it 
is  easy  to  use  only  a  part  of  them, 
mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity 
of  fresh  water,  and,  by  the  addition  of 
more  vegetables — ^the  bones  of  the 
meat  used  in  the  family — the  pieces  of 
meat  that  come  from  table  on  the 
plates — and  rice,  Scotch  barley,  or 
oatmeal,  there  will  be  some  gallons  of 
nutritious  soup  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  bits  of  meat  should  be 
only  warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain 
whole ;  but  the  bones  should  be  boiled 
in  the  digester  till  they  yield  their 
nourishment  It  the  things  are  ready 
to  put  in  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the 
meat  is  served,  it  will  save  the  fresh 
fire  for  second  cooking.  Should  the 
soup  be  poor  of  meat,  tne  long  boiling 
of  the  bones,  and  different  vegetables. 
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will  afford  better  nourishment  than  the 
laborious  poor  can  obtain ;  especially 
as  they  are  rarely  tolerable  cooks,  and 
hare  not  fuel  to  do  justice  to  what 
they  buy.  In  every  family  there  is 
some  superfluity ;  and  if  it  is  prepared 
with  cleanliness  and  care,  the  benefit 
will  be  very  great  to  the  receiver,  and 
the  satisfaction  no  less  to  the  giver. 
In  times  of  scarcity,  ten  or  nfteen 
gallons  of  soup  could  be  dealt  out 
weekly,  at  an  expense  not  worth  men- 
tioning, even  though  the  vegetables 
•were  bought ;  and  if  in  any  village 
containing  ten  gentlemen's  houses  tlie 
quantity  of  ten  gallons  were  made  in 
each,  there  would  be  a  hundred  gal- 
lons of  wholesome  and  agreeable  food 
given  weekly  for  the  supply  of  forty 
poor  families,  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons 
and  a  half  each. 

2420.  Refuse  Vegetables. 

Take  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  pota- 
toes, the  outer  leaves  of  lettuce,  celery, 
or  any  sort  of  v^etable  that  is  at  hand ; 
cut  them  small,  and  throw  in  to  any 
quantity  of  boilings,  with  the  thick 
part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been 
pulped  for  soup  ;  or  grits,  or  coarse 
oatmeal,  which  have  been  used  for  | 
gruel  ;  or  bread-crumb  and  refuse 
pieces  of  bread. 

2421.  Skimmed  Milk. 

Where  cows  are  kept,  a  jug  of 
skimmed  milk  is  a  valuable  present, 
and  always  a  very  acceptable  one 
where  there  are  children  ;  wliile  in  a 
gentleman's  house  it  is  only  fit  for  pie's 
wash,  or  at  all  events  it  is  used  tor 
that  purpose,  wherever  cows  are  kept 
sufficient  to  make  butter  for  the 
family. 

2422.  A  Cheap  Pudding. 

When  the  oven  is  hot  a  large  pud- 
ding may  be  baked,  and  given  to  a 
sick  or  young  family ;  and  when  made 
as  follows,  the  trouble  and  cost  are 
little :— Into  a  deep  tin  or  pan  put 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  two  quarts  of 
skim  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  drip- 
ping ;  set  it  cold  in  the  oven.    It  will 


take  a  good  while,  but  is  an  excellent 
solid  food. 

2423.  Crumb  Pudding. 

Save  all  the  crumbs  left  upon  the 
cloth  during  the  week,  add  to  these 
any  waste  pieces  of  bread.  Put  them 
into  a  basin  with  two  ounces  of 
treacle  mixed  up  with  them.  Soak 
them  in  enough  water  to  make  them 
swell.  Then  tie  them  in  a  cloth  in 
the  usual  way,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 
Hundreds  of  poor  children  would  be 
glad  of  such  a  pudding. 

2424.  A  Sopped  Toast. 

A  very  good  meal  may  be  thus 
easily  made  : — Cut  a  very  thick  upper 
crust  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  pot 
where  salt  beef  is  boiling  and  nearly 
ready  ;  it  will  attract  some  of  the  fat, 
and,  swelled  out,  will  be  no  unpalat- 
able dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste 
meaL 

2425.  A  Savoury  Baked  Dish. 

Put  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  meat 
cut  in  slices ;  two  onions,  two  carrots, 
ditto  ;  two  ounces  of  rice,  a  pint  of 
split  peas,  or  whole  ones,  if  previously 
soaked,  pepper  and  salt,  into  an 
earthen  jug  or  pan,  and  pour  on  two 
quarts  of  water.  Cover  it  very  close, 
and  bake  it  with  the  bread. 

2426.  A  Good  but  Plain  Plum 
Pudding,  suited  for  Christmas 
or  any  Festive  Occasion. 

Mix  three-quarters  of  a  peck  of 
flour,  the  crumbs  of  six  lai^c  loaves, 
eight  pounds  of  suet,  six  pounds  of 
raisins,  six  pounds  of  currants,  ten 
eggs,  three  pounds  of  brovm  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  allspice,  a  quart  of  old 
ale,  a  bottle  of  raisin  wine,  and  milk 
enough  to  make  it  of  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Whether  made  mto  two  pud- 
dings or  more,  it  should  be  boiled  for 
full  twenty  hours  ;  if  made  some  little 
time  previously,  it  may  be  hung  up  in 
a  dry  place,  and  boiled  again  a  few 
hours  before  servingi  it  wiU  be  all  the 
better. 
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Sect.   3.— THE   POOR    MAN'S 
COOKERY. 

2427.  Remarks. 
Under  this  head  will  be  included 
directions  suitable  for  the  poor  man's 
guidance,  or  rather  for  that  of  his  wife, 
in  conducting  his  humble  cookery.  I 
have  already  observed  that  experience 
and  instinct  are  in  the  main  pretty 
sure  guides  to  man  in  selecting  his 
diet  ;  but  there  are  numberless  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  none  more 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
man.  With  the  pittance  which  he  has 
at  his  command,  he  is  too  often 
tempted  to  spend  too  much  in  wajrs 
which  do  not  bring  him  the  best  re- 
turn for  his  money.  Thus,  he  will 
buy  nine-pennyworth  of  fine  white 
bread  in  preference  to  eight  of  a  su- 
perior quality  in  reality  ;  but  being 
more  brown  in  appearance,  and  not 
patronized  by  his  employers,  he  fancies 
it  is  not  as  good,  and  decides  against 
it  without  giving  it  a  trial.  Again,  in 
his  desire  for  present  happiness  (or 
freedom  from  care  the  sensation  should 
perhaps  be  called),  he  spends  a  day's 
wages  in  beer  or  gin,  which  would  if 
laid  out  in  meat  make  all  the  differ- 
ence to  him  for  the  next  week  between 
the  food  which  his  system  requires  and 
that  which  he  can  then  procure. 
Lastly,  the  poor  man  in  his  ignorance 
sled  to  mistake  the  promptings  of  his 
palate  for  an  infallible  guide,  and  thus 
is  tempted  to  buy /a/  bacon  or  mutton 
to  eat  with  his  potatoes  instead  of  such 
lean  parts  as  will  supply  the  nitrogen 
in  which  they  are  deficient.  It  is 
-chiefly  in  this  neglect  of  azotized  food 
that  the  poor  are  mistaken,  and  the 
reason  is  that  its  effects  are  not  imme- 
diate, like  those  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, nor  is  it  in  small  quantities  so 
full  of  flavour  as  fried  fat,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  no  wonder  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  should  be  preferred  to 
it.  Besides  these  reasons  for  choosing 
certain  kinds  of  food  peculiar  to  him- 
self, it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the 
labouring  man  and  his  family  seldom 
have  their  stomachs  overloaded  with 
food,  ajod  consequently  it  is  of  no  im- 


portance to  them  to  avoid  that  which 
is  in  itself  too  bulky ;  potatoes,  there- 
fore, are  less  objectionable  in   lai^ge 
quantities  than  they  are  to  the  over* 
loaded  stomach.    But  if  with  their 
potatoes,   which   contain    very    little 
nitrogen,  they  could  mix  lean  meat  or 
its  juice,  together  with  some  gelatine, 
it  would  be  of  far  more  benefit  than 
the  fat  which  they  select  with  so  much 
care.     With  bread,  abounding  in  ni- 
trogen, &t  bacon  or  mutton  is   the 
proper  mixture,  or  with  beans,  peas, 
or  cabbage ;  but  with  potatoes — milk, 
buttennilk,  gravy,  or  meat  should  be 
the  proper  flavouring  material.    It  is 
of  great   importance,  whenever  the 
educated  man  is  anxious  to  benefit  his 
poorer  neighbours,    that  these   £icts 
should  be  well  known,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  afford  useful  advice  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  kinds  of  food. 
It  may  be  here  as  well  to  repeat  the 
various  articles  of  food  suited  to  the 
poor  man,  and  to  give  them  under  the 
respective  heads  of  asotixed  and  non- 
azotized,  so  that  he  may  have  recourse 
to  any  of  the  former  list  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  azote  of  the  latter,  or 
vice  versd, 

2428.   Varieties  of   Cheap    Food 
suitable  to  the  Poor  Man. 

AZOTIZED.      DEFICIENT  IN  AZOTE. 

Bullock's,  pig's,  calTs,    Potatoes. 

or  sheep's  liver,  melt,     Rice. 

or  kidney.  Fat      (drip- 

Pig's  blood  for  black-        ping). 

pudding.  Lard. 

Inferior  pieces  of  beef.    Bacon  fat 
Sheep's  trotters. 
Sheep's  head  and  pluck. 
Cheap  fish. 
Peas  and  beans. 
Mushrooms. 

Cabbages,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  oat- 
meal, bread,  milk,  and  buttennilk, 
may  be  considered  as  containing  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  four  elements, 
and  merely  requiring  any  flavouring 
matter  mixed  with  them  to  suit  the 
palate.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  diet  in  this  list,  so 
that,   for  instance,   potatoes,   as  the 
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cheapest  of  all  foods,  may  be  mixed 
with  some  one  or  other  articles  in  the 
opposite  list,  while  peas  and  beans 
again  require  the  addition  of  dripping, 
lard,  or  bacon,  to  make  them  m  the 
same  way  suitable  to  the  demands  of 
the  system.    In  the  first  place,  then, 
we  will  see  how  liver,  pig  s  blood,  ox 
cheek,  or  sheep^s  head  and  trotters, 
may  each  be  cooked  to  advantage,  so 
OS  to  make  a  good  and  cheap  meal, 
with  potatoes  or  rUe^  for  the  poor  man. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  we  have 
not  only  to  consider  what  is  the  best 
food  for  the  labourer,  but  what  is  the  best 
for  his  motley^  and  if  this  precaution  is 
n^lected,  it  only  leads  to  his  rejecting 
other,  and  perhaps,  really  useful  advice, 
from  the  idea  that  the  adviser  is  not 
practically  acquainted  with  his  neces- 
sities.    In  a  very  well  intended  little 
book  on  Domestic  Economy,  lately 
published  by  one  of  her  Majesty*s  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  the  first  item  given 
under  the  head  of  '*  Recipes  for  Econo- 
mical Cookery,"  is  a  ckeap  mode  of 
making  Irish  stew,  in  which  *'goodbeef 
sausages  and  a  little    dripping"  are 
ordered  with  potatoes  to  replace  a 
neck  of  mutton,  which  is  the  usual 
animal  part  of  the  concoction.    Now, 
every  one  knows  that  beef  sausages  are 
sold  at  nearly,  or  in  some  places  quite, 
double  the  price  of  necks  of  mutton, 
and  the  coarse  parts  of  beef,  which 
would  also  answer  better  for  the  stew 
than  the  expensive  sausages ;  so  that 
a  stew  mode  of  them  would,  instead  of 
being  economical,  be  quite  the  reverse, 
and  such  a  recommendation  would  at 
once  condemn  all  the  consecutive  pieces 
of  advice  in  the  judgment  of  the  person 
who  tried  the  receipt,  although  they 
might  be,  and  are,  really  useful.     But 
wiui  this  caution,  the  following  savoury 
compounds  may  be  adopted,  which 
shal(  at  the  same  time,  be  as  cheap  as 
such  messes  can  be  made,  provided  thev 
contain  sufficient  nourishment  of  both 
kinds. 

2429.  Bullock's  Liver  Fried  with 
Potatoes. 
This   dish   requires   very  peculiar 
management,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be 


made  hard  in  the  dressing.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  liver,  in  one  lump,  are 
to  be  stewed  in  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  for  at  least  three  hours,  then 
take  it  out  and  stew  an  equal  quantity 
of  potatoes  and  of  cabbages,  carrots, 
or  turnips,  in  the  liquor,  adding  pepper 
and  salt  to  the  taste ;  when  nearly 
done,  but  not  quite,  take  them  out  of 
the  liquor  and  break  them  into  small 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg;  afler  which,  having  heated  a  little 
lard  or  dripping  in  a  frying  pan,  they, 
with  the  liver  sliced  thin,  are  to  be  put 
in  and  fried  till  they  are  sufficiently 
done.  Lastly,  after  taking  out  the 
whole,  the  liquor  is  put  into  the  pan, 
thickened  with  a  little  flour,  and 
warmed  up,  when,  on  being  poured 
over  the  liver,  &c.,  the  dish  is  com- 
plete, and  is  a  very  savoury  one, 
when  properly  prepared  according  to 
the  above  directions.  The  cost  being  as 
below,  varying  of  course  in  certain 
localities,  in  some  of  which,  for  in- 
stance, bullock's  liver  is  scarcely  to  be 
had  at  any  price,  and  there  these  re- 
marks will  not  apply.  When,  how- 
ever, the  prices  are  ascertained,  the 
proper  correction  can  readily  be 
made. 


3  lb.  bullock's  liver   ... 
2  lb.  potatoes     

1  lb.  cabbage  or  carrots 

2  oz.  lard  or  dripping 
Spice,  flour,  and  salt 


o    9j 

This  will  make,  with  one  or  two 
pounds  of  bread,  a  dinner  for  a  labour- 
ing man  and  his  wife,  together  with 
from  five  to  six  children,  according  to 
their  ages ;  the  whole  cost,  with  the 
bvead,  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  in- 
dependently of  the  firing.  If  a  smaller 
proportion  of  liver  is  used  the  cost  will 
DestUlless. 

2430.  Bullock's  Liver  and  Rice. 

Soak  three  pounds  of  liver  for  half 
an  hour  in  water  to  get  out  the  blood, 
then  boil  it  gently  in  three  quarts  of 
water  with  one  pound  of  rice,  add  two 
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or  three  onions,  a  little  parsley,  and, 
towards  the  last,  pepper  and  salt  to 
the  taste,  together  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  At  the  time  of 
adding  the  spice,  cut  the  liver  into 
slices,  and  the  addition  at  that  time  of 
a  rasher  or  two  of  bacon  is  a  great  im- 
provemenL  This  is  sufficient  for  the 
same  number  of  persons  as  the  last, 
when  eaten  either  with  plain  boiled 
potatoes  or  bread— the  cost  being  also 
about  the  same. 

2431.  Liver  Padding. 

Stew  a  pound  and  a  half  of  liver  in 
a  verj  small  quantity  of  water  for  an 
hour  and  a  half^  then  cut  it  up  into 
small  squares,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  add  either  some  pieces  of 
bacon-iat,  beef-fiit,  or  mutton-fiiL 
Make  a  orost  of  dripping  and  flour,  as 
directed  at  page  571,  and  line  a  quart 
basin,  put  in  the  liver  and  fat  well 
mixed  together,  pour  in  the  gravy 
remaining  in  the  stewpan,  and  cover 
with  crust ;  then  boil  in  a  cloth  ior 
two  hours.  This,  with  three  pounds 
of  potatoes,  will  go  as  far  as  par.  2429 
or  par.  2430,  the  price  being — 


s. 

d. 

\\  lb.  of  liver     

...    0 

3 

4  oz.  of  bacon,  or  fat 

...    0 
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Flour  and  dripping   ... 

...    0 
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2432.  Beef  Kidney 

Is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same 
way  as  liver ;  but  it  requires  long  soak- 
ing in  very  weak  vinegar  and  water 
after  cutting  it  open,  to  deprive  it  of 
the  strong  flavour  peculiar  to  the 
kidney  of  the  ox. 

2433.  The  Melt, 

Which  is  extensively  used  even  in  well- 
furnished  kitchens,  is  also  by  the  poor 
sometimes  made  available  as  follows  : 
It  must  be  prepared  by  soaking  it  for 
three  hours  in  salt  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  spoonful  or  two  of  vine- 
gar, then  let  it  be  dried  with  a  cloth, 
and  made  into  a  thick  mass  by  tying 


together  alternate  layers  of  it  and  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  with  a  aeasonipg  of 
sage  and  onions,  parsley,  and  a  tittle 
of  either  thyme  or  marjoram  accofdii^ 
to  fimcy.  Put  on  the  top  a  lump  of 
dripping  or  laTd,  and  bake,  or  put  in 
a  Dnt(£  oven  in  front  of  the  fire, 
dredging  it  well  in  either  case.  The 
price  of  a  melt  varies  from  2d.  to  6d. 

2434.  When    Pig's,    Calf  s    or 

Sheep's  Liver  or  Kidney 

Can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  they 
are  superior  to  the  above  in  flavour  ; 
but  they  are  seldom  to  be  bought  for 
less  than  double  or  treble  the  price  of 
beef  liver. 

^35*  I^iff'*  Blood 

Is  generally  to  be  had  for  nothii^ 
when  it  is  obtainable  at  all,  or  at  all 
events  the  price  is  very  low.  Cottagers 
who  kill  their  own  pigs,  would  do  well 
to  exchange  with  their  neighbours  a 
portion  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  generally 
more  than  they  can  use  themsdves, 
and  black-puddings  may  readily  be 
made  without  the  skins.  The  direc- 
tions given  at  page  547  are  suflicient, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  This 
is  a  very  cheap  and  nourishing  dish, 
and  when  made  without  the  skins,  it 
may  either  be  plain  boiled  or  fried, 
with  boiled  potatoes  and  lard,  or 
drippii^ 

2436.  Cow-Heel, 

As  sold  in  the  shops,  is  already  boUed 
and  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  nourishment.  It  is  not,  in  this 
condition,  at  all  an  economical  dish,  as 
one  of  them  has  not  more  than  half 
a  pound  of  gelatinous  matter  upon  it, 
and  they  are  sold  at  from  fourpence  to 
sixpence  a-piece.  If,  however,  a  ram 
cow-heel  can  be  got  at  that  price,  it  is 
cheap  enough,  as  there  is  a  lai^ 
amount  of  nutritious  matter  in  it  which 
it  loses  in  the  preparation  at  the  tripe- 
shop.  It  only  wants  four  or  nve 
hours  slow  simmering,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  give  out  a  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent soup,  besides  the  same  amount 
of  solid  matter  that  it  contains  when 
bought  ready  prepared.  The  hoofs 
merely  require   putting  into   boiling 
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water  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  them 
off,  together  with  the  hair  remaining 
on  the  skin  attached  to  them*  after 
which  the  feet  are  ready  for  boiling. 

3437.  Sheep's  Trotters. 

These^  in  the  country  compose  a 
most  nourishing  and  cheap  dish,  bat  in 
London  they  are  so  highly  valued  that 
they  are  not  to  be  bought  at  a  corre- 
spondingly low  price.  In  the  latter 
city,  besides,  they  are  not  to  be  obtained 
in  their  raw  state,  but  always  boiled 
and  deprived  of  half  their  value,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  cost  is  donbled. 
Nevertheless  they  are  eagerly  sought 
for  at  the  tripe-shops  in  the  poor 
neighbourhoods,  the  price  being  firom 
a  £arthing  to  three  farthings  a-piece. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country, 
they  are  neglected,  and  are  generally 
to  be  bought  of  the  tanners  who  collect 
the  skins,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  for 
id.,  and  often  as  many  as  a  dozen  may 
be  had  for  that  sura.  A  trotter,  after 
cleaning,  will  generally  average  two 
ounces,  so  that  here  we  have  more  than 
a  pottnd  of  nutritious  matter  and  bone 
for  one  penny,  the  bone  not  weighing 
anything  like  half  of  the  whole,  and 
being  also  full  of  gelatine.  They  are 
prepared  by  first  scalding  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  if  this  is  scarce  it  is 
better  to  put  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  the  water  previously  made  boiling, 
and  simmer  them  for  ten  minutes,  as, 
unless  .the  proportion  of  water  to 
trotters  is  great,  the  temperature  is 
lowered  too  much  to  have  the  proper 
effect  of  loosening  the  hoo£i  and  hair. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  try  one,  and  if 
the  hoof  and  hair  do  not  come  off,  put 
them  on  the  fire  and  boil  till  they  do. 
When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  them  with 
a  knife,  taking  one  at  a  time  and 
scraping  it ;  then  after  vrashing  it  dean 
in  cold  water,  the^  whole  are  to  be 
simmered  till  they  fall  to  pieces,  when 
the  bones  are  taken  out,  and  pepper 
and  salt  added  with  any  onions, 
parsley,  or  other  garden>stuff  which 
may  be  readily  avaUable.  With  this, 
as  a  foundation,  a  most  savoury  and 
nourishing  mess  may  be  uade.    Boiled 


rice  or  potatoes  may  be  added  to  them 
in  the  pot,  or  eaten  separately.  The 
cost,  for  a  large  family,  of  a  substantial 
meal  made  in  this  way  is  as  follows :— 

s.  d. 

30  trotters o  3* 

6  lb.  potatoes  or  i}  lb.  rice    o  44 

Onions,  parsley,  ice o  I 

Pepper,  salt,  &c o  oj 


0  8} 
2438.  Meat  Soup  with  Peas. 

Half  an   ox   cheek,  or   a 

sheep's  head   o  6 

3  lb.  of  potatoes o  % 

1  pint  of  split  peas    o  3 

2  onions,  2  tumii>s,  and  a 
stick  of  celery        o  I 

Salt  and  pepper o    0} 

Water,  7  quarts  — — — 

1  oi 
This  will  produce  about  five  or  six 
quarts  of  good  soup,  by  the  following 
method  of  proceeding : — Wash  the 
cheek  or  head,  peel  the  potatoes  very 
thin,  and  boil  all  together  for  six 
hours;  then  take  out  the  cheek  or 
head,  strip  off  the  meat  and  put  by, 
and  return  the  bones,  which  are  to  be 
gently  stewed  for  another  six  hours  in 
a  Papin's  digester,  if  at  hand,  or  if 
not,  m  the  saucepan,  with  a  part  of  the 
liquor.  The  fire  required  is  not  more 
than  the  small  one  always  necessary 
for  warming  a  cottage.  When  the 
bones  are  stewed  for  this  second  period, 
they  may  be  taken  out  and  the  liquor 
from  them  added  to  the  previously- 
boiled  vegetables  and  meat,  after 
which  the  whole  is  warmed  up  and 
served. 

2439.  Meat  Soup  with  Rice,  &c. 

s.  d. 

I  (  lb.  of  coarse  gravy  beef    o  54 

Jib.  of  rice      o  14 

i  lb.  of  Scotch  barley    ...    o  i{ 

An  onion  and  seasoning...    o  04 

6  quarts  of  water  

o  9 

This  vrill,  at  the  above  cost,  produce 
about  nine  or  ten  pints  of  good  broth, 
but  not  equal  to  the  former  soup  in 
quality. 

!9S  2 
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2440.  Pea-soup  without  Meat. 

s.    d. 

Half  a  pint  of  peas o    14 

A  carrot  and  turnip,  a  head 
of  celery,  and  two  onions    o     \\ 

Dripping o     I 

Pepper  and  salt       o    04 

Water,  three  quarts  

o  4i 
This  produces  about  two  quarts  of  very 
palatable  soup,  when  managed  by 
boiling  the  peas  in  the  water  for  three 
hours,  and  then  adding  the  vegetables, 
previously  cut  up  and  fried  in  the 
dripping ;  after  which  the  whole  is  to 
be  boiled  slowly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 
towards  the  last. 

3441.  Barley  Broth  without 

Meat. 

s.  d. 

Half    a    pint    of    Scotch 

barley    o  i^ 

Ditto  of  oatmeal      o  \\ 

Two  ounces  of  dripping  ...    o  i 

Vegetables  as  above       ...    o  \\ 

Seasoning o  04 

Water,  five  quarts.  

o  6 

Making  about  three  quarts  and  a  half 
of  broth,  costing  about  as  much  per 
quart  as  the  pea-soup. 

2442.    Sprats   or    Herrings,    {both 

fresh  and  curaf), 

When  fried  in  dripping  or  lard  with 
potatoes  and  onions,  make  a  very 
cheap  and  nourishing  dish — that  is  to 
say,   they  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 

?rice ;  as  also  do  plaice  (see  sect,  on 
'ish,  page  280). 

2443.  Baked  Rice  Pudding. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  rice  into  three 
pints  of  skim  milk,  sweeten  with  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  add  an  ounce  of  good 
beef  or  mutton  dripping,  and  a  laurel 
leaf.  Nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  or  allspice, 
is  an  improvement  when  at  hand. 
This,  when  baked,  will  produce  about 
four  pounds  of  good  solid  pudding,  at 
a  cost  of— rice  i4d.,  sugar  id.,  milk 
3d.,  dripping  4d.,  total  &L 


2444.  Rice  and  Apple  Dumplings. 
Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice,  tied  up 
loosely  in  a  cloth,  until  the  grains  will 
stick  together;  then  surround  some 
apples  previously  pared  with  a  layer  of 
this  ;  tie  up  in  a  cloth  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour.  When,  as  is  often  the  case^ 
apples  can  be  had  for  little  or  nothing, 
this  dish  costs  only  the  price  of  the 
rice  and  a  little  sugar  or  treacle  to  be 
eaten  with  it. 

2445.  Oatmeal  Porridge* 
This,  as  made  in  Scotland,  is  a  very 
useful  dish,  and  is  there  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  receipt 
for  its  concoction  is  given  at  page  618, 
and  the  cost  is  merely  that  of  the  meal 
and  the  milk  eaten  with  it.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  costing  about 
three  farthings,  will  make  more  than  a 
quart  of  porridge,  the  Quantity  of  meal 
required  varying  witn  its  quality. 
With  this  food  a  good  breakfast  or 
supper  may  be  made  for  one  penny. 

2446.  Rice  Porridge, 
Described  at  page  619,  is  also  another 
very  economical  dish,  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  poor. 

2447.  Kokannon  {an  Irish  dish). 

Boil  separately  equal  quantities  of 
potatoes  and  cabbages ;  when  the 
former  are  fit  to  peel,  take  oflf  their 
jackets,  and  mix  the  two  together  in  a 
saucepan,  after  pouring  off  the  cabbage 
liquor,  then  beat  them  up  together, 
and  add  an  ounce  of  lard  or  dripping 
to  each  pound  of  potatoes.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  most  people 
add  to  the  cabbages  an  onion  or  two. 

2448.  Indian  Mush. 

Have  ready  on  a  clear  fire  a  large 
saucepan  of  boiling  water ;  take  in  one 
hand  the  mush-stick  (a  strong  round 
stick,  nearly  half-a-yard  long,  and 
flattened  at  the  lower  end),  and  with 
the  other  hand  throw  in  graduaUy 
sufficient  Indian-meal  to  msuce  a  very 
stiff  porridge,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
with  the  stick ;  add  a  very  little  salt ; 
after  the  mush  is  sufficiently  thick  and 
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smooth  boil  it  one  hour  more,  stirring 
it  frequently  from  the  bottom  to  prevent 
its  burning ;  then  cover  the  pot  closely, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Its 
goodness  depends  upon  its  being 
thoroughly  boiled  and  sufficiently 
smooth  and  thick  ;  if  kept  three  or  four 
hours  over  the  fire,  first  boiling  and 
then  simmcrinff,  it  will  be  better. 
Send  it  to  table  hot  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  eat  it  with  either  milk,  butter- 
milk, cream,  butter  and  sugar,  or 
butter  and  treacle.  Cold  mush  may 
be  cut  in  slices  and  fried. 

2449.  Indian  Hasty  Pudding. 

Place  on  the  fire  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt ;  stir 
in  by  degrees  three  quarts  of  Indian 
meal  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  ;  it  should  be  stirred  till 
quite  thick.  Serve  it  hot,  and  eat 
it  with  milk  or  cream,  treacle  or 
ftugar. 

245a   Plain  Indian  Breakfast- 
Cake. 

Mix  over-night  one  quart  of  yellow 
sifted  Indian  meal,  one  handful  of 
wheat-flour,  and  one  spoonful  of  salt ; 
pour  on  gradually  one  quart  of  warm 
>\*ater,  and  stir  it  so  as  to  form  a  soft 
dough  ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  set 
it  by  till  morning,  when  dissolve  in 
one  pint  of  warm  milk  and  water  a 
salt-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
with  this  mixture  reduce  the  dough  into 
a  batter,  stirring  it  very  hard ;  cover, 
and  place  it  be^re  the  fire  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  have  ready  over  the 
fire  a  frying-pan  or  griddle ;  grease  it 
well  with  lard  or  fresh  butter,  and 
bake  the  cakes  in  the  shape  of  small 
crumpets.  When  brown  on  one  side, 
turn  them  with  a  knife.  These  cakes 
may  be  eaten  with  dripping,  butter, 
or  treacle. 

2451.  Indian- Meal  Gruel. 

Sid  some  Indian-meal,  then  mix  in 
a  quart  basin  two  spoonfuls  of  the  meal 
with  three  of  cold  water ;  stir  it  till 
quite  smooth  ;  then  pour  in  gradually 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  well, 
and  add  a  pinch  of  salt;  next  put  it  on 


the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
still  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  burning, 
and  skimming  it.  It  should  be  eaten 
warm,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  or 
a  little  nutmeg  and  white  wine  if 
approved.  This  is  excellent  for 
invalids. 

2452.   Hominy 

Is  Indian-corn  shelled  from  the  cob, 
and  divested  of  the  yellow  skin,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  white,  and  then  dried. 
Having  washed  it  well  through  two  or 
three  waters,  put  it  in  a  pan,  pour 
over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it ;  let  it 
soak  for  several  hours.  Drain  it,  then 
put  it  in  a  clean  saucepan,  allowing 
two  quarts  of  water  (cold  or  hot)  to 
every  quart  of  hominy,  and  boil  for 
five  or  six  hours,  stirring  it  frequently. 
Drain  it  dry  through  a  sieve  or  cullen- 
der, and  put  it  in  a  deep  dish  ;  add  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  ami  salt ;  serve  it 
hot  to  eat  with  anv  sort  of  meat,  par- 
ticularly with  beef,  pork,  or  bacon.  If 
properly  prepared,  it  is  very  whole- 
some and  strengthening.  What  is  left 
may  be  re-boiled  next  day  for  one 
hour,  or  it  may  be  made  into  flat 
cakes,  adding  a  little  wheat-flour,  and 
fried  in  lard  or  butter. 

2453.   Indian  Dumplings. 

Mix  three  pints  of  Indian-meal  with 
half  a  pound  of  finely-chopped  suet, 
dredged  with  wheat-flour  ;  add  one 
small  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  put  in 
gradually  suflicient  milk  to  make  it 
into  a  stiff  dough  ;  and  knead  it ; 
divide  the  dough  into  equal  portions, 
and  then,  having  floured  the  hands, 
make  each  portion  into  a  ball  the  size 
of  a  small  orange ;  flatten  them  with 
a  rolling-pin,  and  beat  on  both  sides 
to  make  light  and  flaky.  Tie  them  up 
loosely  in  small  cloths  previously 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  floured  ;  put 
them  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  for 
two  hours.  When  done,  dip  each 
dumpling  in  cold  water  before  the 
cloth  is  untied.  Send  them  to  table 
hot.  They  may  be  eaten  with  boiled 
fresh  or  salt  meat,  or  as  sweet  dum- 
plings, with  treacle,  or  butter  and 
sugar. 
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2454.  Summary  of  Poor  Man's 

Diet. 

With  the  above  dishes  a  poor  man's 
wife  may  manage  to  make  a  few  shil- 
lings go  a  great  way,  varying  them 
wim  dried  nsh  and  potatoes,  or  the 
same  fried.  In  the  above  calculations, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  a 
family  of  four  to  six  children,  but  when 
this  is  the  case,  two  or  three  will 
always  be  able  to  earn  a  little,  in  order 
to  hdp  the  wages  of  the  father.  Al- 
together it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  family  will  earn  about  15s.  per 
week,  and  that  the  rent  and  clothing 
are  paid  by  the  garden  and  pig,  which 
ought  to  be  the  case  with  good  mana- 
gers, there  will  then  remain,  after 
allowing  3s.  for  coals,  wood,  school- 
ing; and  emergencies,  12s.  per  week 
to  be  spent  in  food.  Of  this,  is.  2d. 
may  be  allowed  for  beer,  which  will 

g've  nearly  three  gallons  per  week  if 
rewed  at  home,  and  los.  lod.  for 
food.  The  breakfasts  and  suppers  may 
be  made  at  about  id.  per  head,  or  6d. 
per  day,  which  per  week  will  be  3s.  6d., 
leaving  7s.  4d.  for  the  dinners,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  may  be  furnished  in 
the  most  ample  manner  for  that  money, 
as  follows : — Sunday  (par.  2429),  with 


bread,  is. ;  Monday,  soup  (2438),  four 
quarts,  8d.,  and  bread,  4d.  ;  Tuesday, 
trotters,  prepared  (2437),  8}d.;  Wed- 
nesday, bacon  fried,  i  lb.,  potatoes 
3  Ibu,  is.  o4d. ;  Thursday,  sonn,  with 
rice  (2439),  9d.,  bread,  4d. ;  jFriday, 
same  as  Sunday,  is. ;  Saturday,  rice 
pudding,  6d.,  and  black  puddings,  or 
some  other  dish  with  bread.  The  outlay 
altogether  being  below  the  allotted 
sum.  It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the 
family  of  a  labouring  man  may  be 
kept  in  a  good  and  wholesome  way, 
upon  viands  which  are  appetizing 
ei}ough  to  those  who  use  strong  ex- 
ercise, for  a  sum  which  will  barely 
suffice  to  purchase  bread  and  potato^. 
Thus,  supposing  the  family  to  consist 
of  seven  in  number,  they  would  eat  at 
least  sixty  pounds  of  bread,  and  as 
much  potatoes,  costing  13s.  ;  and  if 
cheese  or  bacon  is  added,  at  least  7s. 
more.  In  point  of  economy,  the 
bread  diet  so  much  practised  by  the 
poor  is  a  very  extravagant  one ;  and 
in  point  of  nutrition,  potatoes  when 
used  alone,  as  by  the  very  poor,  are  of 
very  inferior  value,  and  not  adapted 
for  the  hard-working  man.  But  with 
the  above  diet,  costing  no  more  money, 
he  may  be  kept  in  fuQ  health. 
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THE    NURSERY. 


Sect.  1.— THE  NURSERY- 
MAID, HER  ROOM  AND 
UTENSILS. 

2455.    '^^   Situation    of  the 
Nanery-Maid 

Is  much  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,  than  that  of  the  monthly 
nurse,  who  has  hardly  time  to  do 
much  harm  to  her  charge,  unless  she 
actually  causes  its  death,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  much  less  serious  mischief 
than  the  destruction  of  bodily,  mental, 
and  moral  health,  of  which  a  careless 
and  wicked  nursery-maid  may  be  the 
cause.  Many  opposite  qualities  are 
required,  which  it  is  rare  to  find  em- 
bodied in  one  person.  Thus,  a  good 
nursery-maid  should  be  lively  enough 
to  amuse  children,  yet  sedate  enough 
to  check  herself  and  them  from  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
propriety.  Firmness  on  all  important 
points  should  be  united  with  that 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  child 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  good-natured 
person.  Joined  to  these  characteristics 
there  must  be  a  vigorous  state  of 
health,  and  yet  a  lively  appreciation 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  ailments 
of  the  child.  In  a  word,  there  should 
be  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders, 
a  combination  which  wouul  be  grate- 
fully accepted  in  more  situations  than 
this.  The  position  is  one  which  few 
will  envy;  and  yet  there  are  many 
young  persons  who  go  through  their 
duties  with  positive  pleasure,  their  in- 
stinctive fondness  for  children  carrying 
them  through  them  without  that  sensa- 
tion of  irksomeness  which  the  long- 
continued  nursing  of  a  child  invariably 
brings  to  any  member  of  th»  male  sex« 


It  is,  no  doubt,  a  providential  provi- 
sion for  the  care  of  the  infant,  and  we 
all  have  to  be  grateful  for  it  in  the 
early  part  of  our  lives ;  but  too  oflen, 
though  sufficiently  developed  to  induce 
a  girl    to  undertake  the  task,   it  is 
accompanied  by  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  love  of  deception ;  whilst 
the  children  cannot  avoid    imitating 
what  is  constantly  before  them,  and 
unconsciously  imbibe  similar  practices 
to  those  which  they  see  successfully  in- 
dulged in  by  her.     The  moment  the 
nurse  has  anything  to  conceal  from  her 
mistress,  she  is  compelled  to  enlist  the 
child  on  her  side,  because  she  knows 
that  otherwise  it  will  be  revealed  on 
the  first  occasion  ;  and  she,  therefore, 
makes  herself  so  agreeable  by  bribery 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  threats  of 
punishment  on  the    other,   that   the 
child  is  induced  to  promise  silence, 
and  henceforward  becomes  an  accom- 
plice.    This  is  the  secret  of  half  the 
stolen  tewards,  threats  of  *' bogies," 
&c.,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
nursery,  in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the 
contrary;    and  which,   being    super- 
natural, are  called  down  in  order  to 
overwhelm  the  fear  of  the  mother's 
displeasure  by  a  still  higher  terror. 
"If  you  tell  your  mamma,  the  bogie 
will  run  away  with  you,"  is  the  surest 
means  of  causing  submission,  and  is 
constantly  appended  to  with  success. 
If  mothers    only  knew   to    what   a 
guidance     they    often    resign    their 
children  at  the  age  when  impressions 
are  most  easily  made,  they  would,  in 
the   first   place,  take  more   care  to 
superintend  the  nursery  themselves ; 
and,  in  the  second,  they  would  investi- 
gate more  closely  the  education  and 
moral  condition  of  the  nursery-maid. 
Why  do  so  many  children  dread  dark- 
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ness,  but  because  they  have  had  it 
peopled  by  their  maids  with  all  sorts 
of  horrible  forms?  There  is  nothing 
naturally  frightful  in  the  absence  of 
light ;  and  the  child  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  a  conscientious  mother  or 
nurse  has  no  more  fear  at  that  time 
than  it  has  in  the  broad  daylight ;  so 
that  when  such  a  feeling  exists,  it  may 
always  be  known  that  some  one  has 
been  tampering  with  the  child  A 
middle-aged  nurse  is  seldom  possessed 
of  sufficient  animal  spirits  to  bear  the 
rude  assaults  of  a  number  of  children, 
and  will  generally  be  too  apt  to  subdue 
their  exuberance  to  a  level  with  her 
own  staid  feelings.  Such,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case ;  and  then  the 
nurse  may  be  a  good  one,  even  if  she 
is  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  such  a  person 
I  have  sometimes  met  x^ith,  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  which  would 
perhaps  assign  thirty-five  as  the  pro- 
bable limit.  A  very  young  girl  has 
seldom  had  experience  enough  to 
imdertake  a  child  from  the  month, 
and  should  commence  the  care  of 
children  as  under-nurse,  where  she  is 
as  much  controlled  by  her  superior  as 
^e  children  themselves,  and  where 
her  physical  energies  are  of  service 
when  properly  kept  in  order.  In 
selecting,  therefore,  a  nurse  to  take  the 
child  at  the  end  of  the  time  when  the 
monthly  nurse  gives  it  up,  it  is  well  to 
err  on  the  side  of  mature  age ;  and  as 
all  nurses  have  some  peculiarities  in 
their  management  which,  though  per- 
haps themselves  not  over  good,  yet 
will  not  bear  a  sudden  change,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  new  nurse  should  be 
introduced  to  her  charge  some  few 
days  before  she  undertakes  its  entire 
management,  so  that  she  may  see  all 
that  is  done,  and  avoid  making 
sudden,  and  therefore  injurious  altera- 
tions. 

2456.  The  Nursery 

For  the  young  infant  should  be  apart 
from  that  given  up  to  older  children, 
who  are  too  riotous  for  the  tender 
limbs  of  the  new-bom  child.  It  should 
be  kept  warm,  but  airy;  and  in  winter, 
is  well  as  the  cold  weather  of  spring 


and  autumn,  must  have  a  fire  night 
and  day.  As  soon  as  the  baby  is 
weaned,  and  able  to  run  about,  it  may 
be  turned  into  the  general  nursery.  A 
day  and  night  nursery  are  also  re- 
quired, if  possible  ;  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  an  infant  being  at  night 
in  the  same  room  with  the  other 
children,  as  they  generally  sleep  pretty 
soundly. 

2457.  The  Aspect  of  the  Nursery 

Is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  I  am  confident  that  the  health  of 
its  inmates  mainly  depends  upon  iL 
Light,  direct  from  the  sun,  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  child  ;  and  even 
if  it  is  not  submitted  to  the  full  rays, 
yet  the  room  itself  ought  to  be  fully 
cleansed  by  them.  This  subject  is 
more  fully  entered  upon  at  page  78. 

2458.  The  Proper  Ventilation  of 

the  Nursery 

Is  a  very  difficult  subject,  for  children 
are  very  liable  to  the  injurious  influence 
of  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  yet  require 
plenty  of  it  in  a  pure  and  uncontami- 
nated  condition.  The  only  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  give  space  enough  to 
contain  such  a  bulk  of  atmospheric  air 
as  will  last,  with  slight  additions,  from 
the  time  of  going  to  bed  until  the 
morning.  It  is  common  enough  to 
crowd  four  or  five  diildren  and  one,  or 
even  two,  nurses  into  a  room  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  long  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
wide,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 
Taking  the  larger  of  these  dimensions,  ^ 
the  cubic  contents  would  be  1755  feet, 
which  divided  by  5  (the  number  of 
sleepers),  will  give  351  cubic  feet  for 
each,  or  as  near  as  may  be  half  a  cubic 
foot  per  head  per  minute  for  the  twelve 
hours  of  night.  In  the  minute  the 
half-grown  child  breathes,  on  the 
average,  twenty  times,  inhaling  about 
fifteen  cubic  inches  at  each  inspiration, 
or  about  300  cubic  inches  per  minute ; 
and  as  there  are  1728  inches  in  each 
foot,  it  follows  that  as  this  sized  room 
affords  to  each  person  half  that 
quantity,  or  864  inches,  per  minute 
(mstead  of  300,  the  number  of  cubical 
inches   shown   to   be   necessary),   it 
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alloM's  nearly  three  times  as  much  air 
as  is  required  during  the  twelve  hours 
of  sleep,  supposing  that  the  air 
expired  were  kept  separate  from  that 
which  is  yet  uncontaminatecl  ;  but  as 
is  well  known  to  all  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  subject,  gases 
have  a  tendency  to  mix  when  in  con- 
tact, and  hence  the  whole  air  of  the 
rooms  becomes  partially  vitiated  before 
the  morning.  The  carbonic  acid  ex- 
pired is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
and  by  many  is  supposed  to  lie  upon 
the  floor,  so  that  it  is  considered 
better  to  raise  the  bed  from  that 
position,  though  the  assumption  is  not 
supported  by  any  reliable  facts.  The 
above-mentioned  tendency  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  diffuse  itself,  is  opposed  to 
this  doctrine,  as  is  ajso  the  fact  that 
rooms  in  which  gas  is  burnt  to  a  great 
extent,  so  as  to  give  off  large  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  much  more 
unbearable  close  to  the  ceiling  than 
near  the  ground.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  conceive  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  prejudice  against  low  bed- 
steads is  not  well  founded,  and  very 
properly  it  is  becoming  daily  less 
common.  The  only  valid  objection  to 
very  low  bedsteads  is,  that  the  draughts 
from  doors  and  chimneys  are  much 
more  prevalent  there  ;  and,  while  the 
construction  continues  as  at  present, 
it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  child*s  bed 
to  a  dozen  inches,  at  least,  from  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  the  proper 
amount  of  air  required  for  the  respira- 
tion of  children  during  the  night,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  less  than  i,ooo 
cubic  feet  is  not  enough  to  ensure 
proper  ventilation  ;  and  even  with  this 
volume  should  be  joined  a  constant 
but  gradual  supply,  furnished  by  such 
means  as  will  prevent  draughts,  and 
allowing,  also  for  a  corresponding 
escape.  When  a  fire  is  used  there  is 
no  provision  equal  to  the  stove  of  Dr. 
Amott  (see  fig.  9),  in  which  the 
whole  apparatus  there  shown  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  nursery.  This 
is  more  fully  described -at  page  91  ; 
and  I  see  no  possible  objection  to  its 
use  in  every  room  in  which  children 
require  a  fire,  since  the  absence  of 


flame  is  there  a  valuable  boon,  and 
would  prevent  many  of  those  accidents 
from  playing  with  fire  which  are  now 
so  very  common.  The  first  expense 
may  be  an  objection  to  some,  but  the 
saving  in  coals  will  soon  balance  the 
outlay,  and  in  all  other  respects  the 
superiority  is  so  marked  as  to  ensure 
the  universal  adoption.  In  both 
nurseries  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  widely  open  for  at  least  an 
hour,  those  of  the  day  nursery  before 
the  children  enter  it,  and  those  of  the 
sleeping-room  after  they  leave  it.  In 
suitable  weather  this  period  will  of 
course  be  extended  very  considerably. 

2459.  The   Temperature    of  the 

Day  Nursery 

In  winter  should  not  be  lower  than  55 
degrees,  nor  should  it  reach  much 
above  60  degrees,  or  in  very  cold 
weather  a  little  higher.  That  of  the 
'sleeping  apartment  need  not  be  quite 
so  high,  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  all 
sudden  transitions,  and  especiallv  when 
children  are  apt,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  them,  to  kick  their  clothes 
off  them  in  bed.  In  the  summer  time, 
a  nursery  floor  is  much  more  wholesome 
without  any  carpet ;  but  in  the  winter, 
unless  kept  warmer  than  is  desiralMe, 
the  bare  boards  are  rather  cold  to  the 
feet.  It  is,  however,  a  point  u]3on 
which  I  should  not  express  any  decided 
opinion,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  is  of 
any  great  importance. 

2460.  The    Furniture    and    the 

Utensils 

Required  in  the  nursery  should  be  of 
the  plainest  description.  Strong  tables 
and  chairs,  the  latter  of  various  sizes, 
suitable  to  children,  are  chiefly  what 
are  wanted,  together  with  cupboards, 
&C.,  for  holding  clothing  and  toys. 
Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  young  chil- 
dren as  the  constant  necessity  for  re- 
straining their  tendency  to  injure  fur- 
niture, which  proceeds  from  a  laudable 
feeling  of  curiosity,  and  yet  must  be 
checked  if  indulged  in  to  any  great 
extent ;  but  if  the  furniture  is  strong 
and  plain,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
child  will  not  avail  against  it,  and  it 
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may  safely  be  left  to  take  its  chance. 
In  the  night-nursery,  iron  bedsteads 
are  now  universally  taking  the  place  of 
wooden  ones,  being  less  bulky,  and 
more  free  from  dsmger  of  vermin. 
Mattresses  of  wool  or  hair  are  also 
displacing  feathers,  which  are  now 
rarely  met  with  in  this  region.  For 
very  young  children,  I  think  wool 
warmer  than  hair,  and  therefore  more 
fitted  to  their  low  powerrsof  generating 
heat ;  but  afterwards  the  one  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  other,  though  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  particular  in  which 
hair  has  the  advantage,  excepting 
'  in  the  summer  when  it  is  certainly 
cooler.  With  regard  to  clothing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  calico 
is  the  best  material  for  sheets  ;  and 
that,  besides  the  warmth  from  the 
blankets,  there  should  be  no  de- 
pendence upon  the  quilt,  which 
should  be  light,  and  only  added  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  and  facility 
in  washing. 

2461.  The  Washing  and  Bathing 

Apparatus 

Varies,  of  course,  with  the  age;  the 
only  rule  bemg  that  the  vessel,  or  bath, 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  body  of  the  child,  let  the  age 
be  what  it  may  above  two  or  three 
montlis,  and  up  to  that  time  a  large 
basin  will  avail  for  that  purpo^:, 
if  desired.  An  ordinary  oval  foot- 
bath serves  for  the  infant  up  to 
about  eighteen  months,  but  after- 
wards a  larger  bath  must  be  pro- 
cured. (See  the  list  of  baths  here- 
after given.) 

2462.  Two  or  Three  Small  Sauce- 

pans, 
A  tea-kettle,  together  with  plain  break- 
fast and  dinner  services,  will  be  re- 
quired, depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  age  and  number  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  which,  consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  here.  With 
these,  also,  must  be  provided  other 
articles  of  crockery,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  dilate  upon,  but 
of  which  eveiy  mother  and  nurse  is 
aware. 


2463.  The  Artificial  Lighting  of 

the  Nursery 

Should  be  such  as  to  avoid  risk  of  fire, 
and  for  this  purpose,  where  it  is  avail- 
able, there  is  nothing  like  gas,  both 
by  night  and  by  day.  It  may  be 
easily  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
child,  and  may  be  so  situated  as  to 
allow  of  the  entire  escape  of  its  noxious 
products  of  combustion.  This  is  best 
effected  by  fixing  the  gas-burner  just 
below  an  Aniott's  valve,  which  will 
be  made  to  act  all  the  better  from  the 
heat  given  off,  and  the  gas  will  thus 
assist  the  ventilation  of  the  room, 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Next  to 
gas,  oil  burnt  in  the  common  lamp 
is  the  best,  as  there  is  less  danger 
of  upset linr  it  injuriously  than  in 
the  case  of  candies  or  more  com- 
plicated lamps. 

2464.  Air  and  Exercise 
Are,  next  to  good  and  proper  food,  ne- 
cessary to  the  child  at  this  period  of  its 
growth ;  but  the  quality  of  the  former, 
which  is  accessible  out  of  doors,  must 
mainly  guide  the  liurse  in  deciding  on 
the  time  during  which  the  children  are 
to  be  submitted  to  it.  In  the  summer 
and  in  the  warm  dry  days  of  spring 
and  autumn,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
over-do  the  child  in  this  respect,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  protected  from  over- 
fatigue by  some  kind  of  carriage.  The 
influence  of  light  and  sun  on  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  very  remarkable,  and 
appears  to  be  closely  cormected  with 
a  state  of  rude  health.  The  term, 
*' sun- burnt,"  is  that  popularly  used 
to  express  the  condition  allowing  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  a 
brown  deposit  under  the  cuticle,  to- 
gether with,  in  general,  a  greater 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
skin.  What  the  nature  of  the  diange 
is  which  produces  this  colour  has  not 
been  established,  but  it  appears  to  be 
connected  with  certain  ra3rs  of  the  son 
which  are  neither  luminous  nor  heat- 
producing.  But  setting  theory  aside, 
experiment  has  shown  that  light  ex- 
ercises a  marked  infhience  in  the 
development  of  animals  ~ the  tadpole 
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does  not  become  the  iiog  if  kept  in 
the  dark,  nor  docs  the  insect  go  thiijogh 
its  several  stage!!.  It  is  vei7  race  to 
see  a  ^deformed  e'P?  *"'  Amencan 
sSTage,  allhough  they  are  expoiied  to 
all  the  varialioDS  of  the  seasons  \  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  cellars  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  hundreds 
of  case)  of  deformity  may  be  met  with 
in  Ibeir  most  hideous  aspects.  Hence 
in.  all  rases  [denty  of  fresh  air  and 
light,  with  a  proportion 'of  exercise 
suited  to  the  age,  should  be  provided 
for  the  young  child. 

3465.   The   Perambulator 
Is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inven- 
tions of  the  day,  and  chielly  from  its 
extreme  simplicity.    Any  one  who  has 
attempted  to  draw  the  okl-fa^iooed 


child's  curiage  will  have  felt  its  weight 
and  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  duly ; 
and  yet,  until  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  although  very  nearly 
the  lame  principle  had  been  adopted 
for  Bath  chairs  during  more  than  a 
century,  no  one  thought  of  extending; 
it  to  that  for  the  child.  They  are  now 
made  so  extensively,  and  at  so  low  a 
rate,  that  they  may  be  procured  in 
every  village  ;  but  they  are  not  always 
manufactnred  in  the  best  possible 
way.  It  is  necessary  that  both  the 
hind  wheels  and  that  in  front  should 
be  attached  by  springs,  or  the  jolting 
on  rough  roads  will  be  loo  great  for 
young  children.  If  these  springs  are 
*-■"-  attached,  they  are  constantly 
;  but  by  a  slight  improve- 
.1 ._._.:._  jjijj 


is  readily  avoided.  It  consists  in 
attaching  the  hind  axle  to  the  body  by 
a  leather  strap,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
strain  upon  the  spring  which  the  op- 
position of  a  large  stone  affords.  The 
annexed  figure  shows  this  adaptation 
to  tlie  chetipest  kind  of  spring  which 
ii  used.  Between  the  Bath  chair  and 
the  perambulator  there  is  one  slight 
difference,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former 
the  front  wheel  is  moved  on  a  spindle 
by  the  handle,  which  thns  guides  the 
chair,  but  in  the  latter  this  motion  is 
eGfected  by  depressing  the  handle,  and 


thus  takbg  the  weight  off  the  fore 
wheel,  at  which  moment  the  hind 
wheels  are  moved  right  or  left  by 
twisting  the  handle  in  the  desired 
direction.  Herein  lies  the  simplidiy, 
for  wherees  the  Bath  chair  is  expensive 
in  its  make,  and  requires  the  person 
riding  in  it  to  guide  it,  the  perambu- 
lator is  cheap  in  construction,  and  is 
gnided  by  the  nurse  who  pushes  be- 
hind. Many  nurses  are  too  apt  to 
turn  the  chair  without  depressing  the 
hartdle,  which  soon  wears  out  the 
front  wheel,  and  should  therefore  be 
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guarded  against ;  but  a  very  slight 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  lever  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  front  wheel  from 
the  ground.  When  made  to  hold 
four,  this  cannot  so  well  be  managed, 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  an  objection 
to  this  mode  of  construction.  For  one 
or  two  children,  however,  they  are  in- 
valuable aids  to  the  nurse  or  mother  ; 
and  on  ground  which  is  nearly  level 
they  may  be  pushed  for  miles  without 
any  increase  of  fatigue  over  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  walk  itself.  Babies  from 
the  age  of  four  or  five  months  can  be 
taken  out  in  them,  but  they  do  not  sit 
up  well  in  it  until  six  or  seven  months 
old.  The  chief  advantage  derived 
from  them  consists  in  the  power  of 
giving  air  and  exercise  without  the  im- 
pression of  the  nursemaid^s  arms,  and 
also  in  the  greater  length  of  time 
which  they  permit  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  from  the  fatigue  of  carry- 
ing in  the  arms  being  wholly  got 
rid  of. 

2466.   Teaching  to  Walk 

Is  practised,  in  many  cases,  far  too 
early,  as  a  consequence  of  which  chil- 
dren often  become  more  bow-legged, 
or  knock-kneed,  or  weak  at  the  ankle, 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
injury  to  the  back  does  not  seem  to 
be  produced  in  this  way*;  l)ecause, 
whether  they  sit  or  stand,  this  part  is 
equally  strained.  A  timid  child 
naturally  strong  in  body,  may  re- 
quire  some  little  encouragement  before 
it  will  go  at  all ;  and  in  some  cases  I 
have  known  strong  hearty  children  to 
be  three  years  old  before  they  would 
try  their  unassisted  powers,  and  then 
only  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  example  of  a  younger  baby.  No 
positive  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid 
down  against  the  various  devices  for 
the  nurserymaid,  or  mamma,  to  hasten 
that  era  in  childhood,  *'the  going 
alone ;"  it  is  in  most  cases  better  to 
retard  it  than  the  reverse,  for  there  are 
more  instances  of  mal -formation  owing 
to  the  weight  being  thrown  on  the 
limbs  too  early,  than  of  mischief  from 
want  of  using  them,  which  can  only 
be  constitutional  after  all.    The  old- 


fashioned  go-cart  is  quite  out  of  date  ; 
but  why,  I  know  not,  as  it  is  far  better 
than  many  of  the  substitutes  for  it,  and 
is  a  very  safe  means  of  aiding  the 
child  in  supporting  itself.  It  is  merely 
a  circular  light  framework,  supported 
on  legs  and  castors,  and  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  child's  waist,  so  that  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  a  fall  cannot 
take  place.  At  present,  children  are 
encouraged  to  wander  about  from 
chair  to  chair,  with  a  chance  of  a 
severe  fall  backwards ;  and  the  only 
advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  no  child 
will  keep  it  up  after  being  tired,  which 
it  may  be  compelled  to  do  in  the  go- 
cart.  This  last  machine  may  there- 
fore be  abused  ;  but  if  only  used  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  it  is  a  very  accept- 
able addition  to  the  nursery  appliances. 
Many  mothers  keep  their  children  on 
the  floor  until  they  get  up  of  them- 
selves ;  and  the  plan  often  answers 
well,  but  not  always.  Some  children 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  crawl  on  all- 
fours,  so  that  no  exercise  at  all  is  taken 
unless  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
hands  under  the  arms.  Altogether  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  matter  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  mother,  or 
her  more  experienced  adviser,  since 
so  much  depends  upon  the  ever-varying 
circumstances  of  each  case.  I(^  how- 
ever, there  b  the  slightest  tendency  to 
distortion  or  weakness  of  the  joints, 
the  greatest  prudence  should  be  exer- 
cised  in  allowing  any  weight  to  be 
thrown  on  them  before  the  child  itself 
makes  the  attempt  The  average  time 
for  beginning  to  walk  alone  is  about 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  month,  but, 
like  talking,  with  which  this  often 
corresponds  in  point  of  time,  there  is 
great  uncertainty  in  it. 

2467.  Food  for  Children. 
The    following    articles    of    food 
are  suited  to  babies  from  the  age  of 
thi-ee  months  to  the  end  of  the  second 
year: — 

2468.  Oatmeal  Gruel 

Is  made  either  with  prepared  groats 
(Robinson's  are  the  best)  or  wim  the 
old-fashioned  Embden  groats,  or  with 
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English  fine  oatmeal,  or  with  Scotch 
meal.  For  young  infants  the  prepared 
groats  are  the  best,  as  they  are  ground 
very  fine  ;  and  I  fancy  they  are  mixed 
with  wheat-flour,  which  renders  them 
less  inclined  to  gripe  and  purge. 
The  directions  for  making  the  gruel 
with  them  are  to  mix  up  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  meal  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
then  stir  boiling  water  into  this,  after 
which  it  requires  boiling  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  should  then  be  strained, 
if  lumpy,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk.  Embden  groats 
must  be  boiled  slowly  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  least,  in  order  to  get  out  all 
their  nutritive  matter.  The  English 
or  Scotch  oatmeal  is  used  like  Robin- 
son's groats,  but  the  latter  being 
coarsely  ground  requires  a  longer 
boiling,  after  which  it  makes  an  ad- 
mirable article  of  diet. 

Another  and  an  Excellent 
Recipe. 

Mix  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  oat- 
meal, half  a  salt -spoonful  of  salt  in  a 
little  cold  milk ;  boil  the  peel  of  one 
lemon  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  whilst 
boiling  pour  in  the  oatmeal  gradually, 
stirring  all  the  time  ;  let  it  simmer  for 
five  minutes,  then  sweeten,  and  add 
one  and  a  half  spoonfuls  of  brandy. 
If  wanted  less  rich,  use  part  water, 
but  then  more  oatmeal  will  be  re- 
quired. 

2469.   Raw  or  Baked  Wheat- 
Flour, 

Or  any  of  the  farinaceous  foods  sold 
as  Hard*s,  &c.,  should  be  mixed  up 
smoothly  with  cold  water,  and  then 
after  having  boiling  water  poured  upon 
them,  they  require  about  ten  minutes' 
simmering,  upon  which  they  thicken 
and  require  reduction  with  milk. 

247a   Biscuit-Powder,  Tops  and 
Bottoms,  and  Rusks. 

Boil  either  in  water  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  which  must  be  strained  off 
after  letting  it  settle,  then  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  some  good 
milk  to  the  pap  before  using  it.     For 


a   small    panakin    a   tea-spoonful  of 
powder  will  be  sufficient 

2471.  Arrowroot. 

Mix  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root with  cold  water,  as  for  starch ; 
pour  on  this  boiling  water,  stirring  all 
the  time,  and  if  it  does  not  thi<£en, 
put  it  on  the  fire  for  a  few  seconds 
until  it  does.  Make  it  thin  and  cool 
by  adding  cold  milk.  If  the  infant  is 
weaned,  the  arrowroot  may  be  made 
entirely  with  milk.  This  food  will  not 
suit  every  infant,  being  in  some  cases 
too  constipating. 

2472.  Pearl  Sago  and  Semolina 

Boiled  well  in  milk  make  a  very  light 
and  nutritious  food  for  infants. 

2473.  Barley  Gruel, 

Of  pearl-barley,  mixed  with  milk, 
suits  some  children ;  or  made  with  the 
prepared  barley  sold  as  Robinson's. 
But  for  most  children  barley  in  any 
shape  is  too  heating. 

2474.  A  Good  Substitute  for  the 

Mother's  Milk 

In  delicate  children  is  made  by  mixing 
one-third  of  cow's  milk  with  two- 
thirds  of  mutton  broth ;  or  beef  tea 
made  accprding  to  the  following  direc- 
tions ;  and  sweetening  it  with  white 
sugar. 

2475.  Beef  Tea  or  Mutton  Broth 
For  an  infant  is  made  without  spice, 
and  with  very  little  salt.  Let  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton,  as 
the  case  mav  be,  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  ;  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  pour 
over  it  half  a  pint  of  warm  (not  boiling) 
water ;  cover  the  basin,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour  near  the  fire ; 
then  put  the  contents  of  the  basin  into 
a  clean  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
to  boil.  When  it  boils,  skim  it  well, 
and  cover  the  saucepan;  draw  it  off 
the  fire,  but  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain  through  a  tammy  sieve 
into  a  basin,  and  put  it  into  a  cool 
place  till  wanted  tor  use.  In  cool 
weather  it  will  keep  a  day  or  two,  but 
in  hot  it  must  be  made  every  day. 
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2476.  Rice  Gruel  {nseful  in  cases  of 

relaxed  bowels), 

Wash  and  boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rice  in  a  quart  of  water  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away 
from  the  rice,  and  put  it  in  a  cool 
place.  When  wanted  for  use,  take 
half  a  panakin  of  it,  and  warm  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Add  a 
little  sugar. 

2477.  Bread-and-Mflk 

Rarely  agrees  with  babies  until  they 
are  fifteen  or  twenty  months  old,  and 
haTe  been  weaned  some  time.  The 
bread  should  be  stale,  and  of  a  fine 
but  pure  quality.  It  should  be  broken 
or  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  then  boiled 
in  water  for  ten  minutes,  after  which 
good  new  milk  may  be  poured  upon  it 
in  an  equal  quantity,  and  then  the 
whole  just  boiled  up.  If  the  milk  is 
poor,  the  water  should  be  poured  off 
before  adding  it. 

2478.  Good  Gelatine 

Or  isinglass  may  be  added  to  any  of 
the  above  diets,  excepting,  of  course, 
beef  tea  or  mutton  broth,  which  do 
not  require  it.  Hartshorn  shavings 
were  formerly  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  are  only  serviceaUe  from  the 
gelatine  they  contain,  and  are  there- 
fore now  superseded  by  the  finer 
qualities  of  gelatine  as  sold  in  the 
shops. 

2479.  C^UP  oi*  Bread  Pudding. 

Grate  some  stale  bread  into  a  tea- 
cup, pour  boiling  mUk  over  it,  and 
when  cold  mix  with  it  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Boil  it  in  the  cup  for  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour.  This  is  an  excellent 
baby's  pudding. 

2480.  Another  Baby's  Pudding. 

Take  a  teaspoonfiil  of  flour,  and 
mix  it  voy  smooth  with  a  teacupful  of 
new  milk.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  e^, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  above. 
Put  it  into  a  teacup,  and  tie  it  up  in  a 
pudding  doth,  and  boil  it  a  quarter  of 


an  hour  if  the  fire  be  very  brisk ; 
otherwise,  twenty  minutes. 

2481.  Rice  Pudding. 

Rice  steeped  in  milk  for  several 
hours,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
then  boiled,  is  a  psuatable  and  nutri- 
tious pudding  for  children  from  ten 
months  to  two  years  old. 

2482.  Arrowroot  Pudding 

Is  made  by  mixing  the  arrowroot  with 
cold  milk  and  adding  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  It  should  be  boiled  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

2483    Stewed  Meat  for  Weak 

Stomachs. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  give  yooiig 
children  meat,  and  yet  they  do  not 
digest  it,  proceed  to  cook  it  l^  stewing 
one  pound  each  of  beef  and  mutton 
cut  in  slices  across  the  grain  of  the 
meat,  with  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  and 
one  small  onion,  for  eight  hours,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  season  with 
salt  and  a  very  little  pepper  or  pimenta 
Then  take  out  what  is  left  of  the  v^e- 
tables,  and  give  about  half  a  tea-cupful 
of  the  meat  with  the  gravy,  which  to- 
gether form  rather  a  thick  mess.  From 
the  long  boiling  of  the  meat,  and  its 
being  cut  across  the  grain,  it  is  divided 
completely,  and  is  free  from  long 
fibres,  so  that  the  weakest  stomach 
digests  it,  if  it  will  bear  animal  food  in 
any  form. 

2484.  For  Breakfast  and  Tea 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  bread  and 
milk  (see  par.  2477),  or  oatmeal  por- 
ridge (par.  2387),  or  rice  milk  (par. 
23&),  or  bread  and  butter,  with  milk 
and  virater,  or  with  very  weak  black 
tea.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  butter  is  unwholesome  for  the 
child ;  the  fact  is,  that  dry  bread  or 
"bread  and  scrape"  is  far  more  so, 
from  being  deficient  in  the  heat-pro- 
ducing element  supplied  by  the  butter. 
When  children  are  allowed  plenty  of 
air  and  exercise,  and  are  not  made 
dyspeptic  by  confinement,  the  use  of 
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butter  in  moderation  is  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effect.  Preserres, 
or  honey,  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
and,  for  children  who  are  not  liable  to 
diarrhoea,  they  are  very  well  suited. 
Some  weakly  children  require  a  more 
liberal  diet,  and  will  be  the  better  even 
at  this  meal  for  a  wineglass  of  sound 
home-brewed  malt-liquor,  instead  of 
the  above  liquids,  together  with  an 
egg  or  a  piece  of  meat,  either  cold  or 
plainly  minced  ;  and,  though  these 
are  the  exceptions,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  rare.  I  have  succeeded  in  this 
way  in  restoring  health  to  the  most 
delicate  children,  who  have  afterwards 
grown  up  the  strongest  of  the  family, 
and  have,  in  spite  of  their  early  intro' 
duction  to  fermented  liquors,  been  able 
to  dispense  with  them  whc^v  in  after- 
life. I  do  not,  I  confess,  li&e  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  these  for  children, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  assured 
that  in  the  above  cases  they  are  of  the 
very  highest  value. 

2485.  For  Dinner, 

The  diet  should  consist  partly  of  plain 
meats,  fish,  poultry,  or  game,  and 
partly  of  vegetables  and  puddings, 
whidi  may  be  made  of  fresh  fruit  in 
the  proper  season,  and  occasionally  of 
preserved  fruits  at  other  times.  Variety 
IS  essential  to  the  child,  and  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  plan  is  a  good 
one  of  giving  part  of  each  of  the 
above  kinds  of  food  at  one  meal,  how- 
ever universal  it  may  be,  yet  I  am  con- 
fident  that,  if  not  together,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  on  alternate  days.  I 
believe  that  children  will  eat  quite 
enough  of  one  dish  at  one  time  to  do 
them  good,  and  if  restrained  to  this 
would  seldom  over-eat  themselves. 
But  just  as  the  older  gourmand  dis- 
tends his  stomach  by  partaking  of 
every  dish  handed  to  him,  so  the  child 
will  eat  a  quantity  of  pudding  after  be 
has  satiated  himself  with  meat,  or  vice 
versd,  as  is  the  case  in  some  establish- 
ments. Under  the  existing  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  place  a  bridle  on  the  child 
and  to  limit  his  allowance ;  and  though 
this  might  still  be  necessary,  yet  it 
would  not  be  so  to  the  same  extent 


I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise  a 
good  meal  of  animal  food  and  vege- 
tables,  on  alternate  days,  with  sub- 
stantial puddings  intervening.     Thus, 
suppose  a  dinner  of  roast  mutton  and 
potatoes,  wit|;i  cauliflowers,  on  Mon- 
day ;  then  on  Tuesday  a  gooseberry 
pudding  might  be  given,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bread  to  eat  with  it,  and 
made  with  a  substantial  but  light  suet 
crust     It  is  astonishing  what  a  quan- 
tity is  now  put  into  a  child's  stomach, 
when  the  bread,  and  the  meat,  and 
vegetables,  followed  by  the  solid  pud- 
ding, are  siU  taken  into  consideration. 
It  IS  no  wonder  that  they  are  often 
heavy  and  indisposed,  and  demand  on 
the  next  morning  a  visit  to  the  medi- 
cine-chest to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
food,  which  has  already  kicked  up  a 
disturbance.      I  do  not  say  that  all 
children  can  thrive  upon  a  diet  com- 
posed only  of  meat  on  alternate  days, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  majority 
of  healthy  children  would  be  the  better 
for  it.     If^  on  the  other  hand,  animal 
food  is  found  to  be  necessary,  it  should 
either  be  limited  in  quantity  to  a  half 
meal,  or  it  should  be  taken  without  its 
attendant  pudding.     The  plan  of  al- 
lowing children  to  fill  themselves  with 
pudding,  and  then  have  what  meat 
they  can  eat,  is  still  worse,  because 
from  experience  it  is  found  that  though 
in  this  way  the  cost  is  less,  yet  more 
bulk  of  food  is  swallowed,  and  the 
stomach  suffers  accordingly.    The  cost 
is  less,  because  one  pound  of  pudding 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  cost 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat  and  half  a  pound  of  pudding, 
which  would  be  something  like   the 
proportions  in  which  the  two  would  be 
taken ;  though  they  are  more  altogether 
than  most  children    would  swallow, 
even  if  unchecked.     Beef  and  mutton, 
and  lamb,  roasted,  and  eaten  hot  or 
cold,  or  hashed,  or  minced  with  little 
or  no  spice,  and  with  a  slight  flavour- 
ing only  of  onion  and   ketchup  or 
vin^ar,  and  mutton  chops  or  beef- 
steaks,  are    the  staple  animal  food. 
Veal  may  be  indulged  in  as  an  occa- 
sional   change,   and  especially  when 
stewed  with  rice  in  a  plain  way,  with 
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a  very  little  spice.  Pork  is  not  very 
wholesome,  and  is  only  adapted  for 
very  strong  children  who  can  digest 
almost  anything.  Salt  meats  are  raSier 
too  hard  for  the  stomachs  of  children, 
and  they  have  also  lost  the  most  valu- 
able ingredient  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  child  in  the  saline  matters  which 
have  escaped  in  the  process  of  salting. 
Good  ham  and  bacon  are,  however, 
not  to  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
nursery,  though  only  useful  as  adjuncts 
to  vegetable  meals,  or  to  veal  or 
chicken.  Potatoes,  cauliflowers,  bro- 
coli,  and  cabbage,  treated  according 
to  Miss  Leslie's  receipt  at  par.  194S, 
are  all  suited  to  the  child's  wants  ;  as 
also  are  French  beans,  peas,  and  broad- 
beans,  in  moderate  quantities.  Spring 
spinach,  turnip-tops,  and  nettles  are 
valuable,  because  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  time  when  there  is  little  elSe  of  a 
digestible  character,  in  the  shape  of 
green  vegetables,  and  when  winter  has 
stopped  the  supply  for  so  long  a  time 
as  to  make  them  doubly  useful.  With 
regard  to  puddings,  the  following  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  omitting,  in 
some  cases,  the  eggs,  or  a  part  of 
them,  viz.  : — ^The  puddings  given  at 
pars.  2156  to  2159  ;  also,  those  at  pars. 
2 161  to  2173,  without  the  crust ;  also, 
pars.  2174,  2178,  2180,  2181,  and 
2195. 

2486.  The  Beverage 
Suited  to  the  dinner  is  spring  water, 
or  toast  and  water  made  by  simply 
pouring  cold  water  upon  a  toasted 
piece  of  bread.  In  weakly  children, 
small  home-brewed  beer  may  be  al- 
lowed, but  not  for  strong  healthy 
children  of  this  age ;  about  a  ouarter 
of  a  pint  is  all  that  should  be  allowed 
on  the  average,  for  beyond  this  drink- 
ing only  increases  the  appetite  for 
solid  food,  and  as  the  great  difliculty 
in  hearty  children  is  to  satisfy  this 
without  clogging  the  stomach,  so  the 
limitation  of  the  fluid  prevents  over- 
distension in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the 
actual  diminution  in  volume  equal  to 
the  quantity  bv  which  it  is  lessened  ; 
and  secondly,  by  preventing  that  glut- 
tonous yielding  to  the  appetite  wliich 


drinking  enables  them  to  indulge. 
When  malt-liquor  is  allowed,  the 
quantity  should  rarely  exceed  three  or 
tour  ounces. 

2487.  Salt  and  Spices 

Are  not  equally  required  by  the  child, 
the  former  being  an  absolute  necessary, 
while  the  latter  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable,  according  to  the  particular 
constitution.  Salt  in  all  cases  should 
be  liberally  used,  as  upon  it  depends 
in  great  measure  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing certain  mineral  elements  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  blood.  Bay-salt 
is  better  than  the  almost  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  now  so  largely 
used  in  this  country,  and  obtained 
from  the  salt-springs  of  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire.  The  latter  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  most  domestic 
purposes  ;  but  for  children*s  use  pure 
and  genuine  liay-salt  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  obtained,  containing  all  the 
mineral  elements  of  sea-water,  and 
being  almost  as  efficacious,  when  re- 
gularly used,  as  sea-air.  Unless  the 
child  is  very  weakly,  and  dyspeptic, 
spices  are  not  necessary ;  but  in  that 
case  a  very  little  black  pepper,  with  a 
slight  flavouring  of  pimento  or  doves^ 
may  be  used,  as  may  also  be  cinnamon 
for  sweet  dishes. 

2488.  Manners  in  the  Nursery. 

Together  with  the  diet  may  be 
mentioned  the  manners  of  the  child 
at  meals.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
temper  of  a  badly-managed  child  is  so 
completely  exposed  as  at  this  period 
of  the  day ;  and  also  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  opposite  condition  will  show 
itself  equally  truthfully.  The  modier, 
or  a  very  superior  nurse,  should  always 
be  present  at  these  times,  and  by  her 
autnority  compel  a  strict  attention  to 
the  rules  laid  down,  which  should  in- 
culcate an  orderly  deportment,  and  a 
proper  waiting  for  the  turn  of  each  to 
receive  the  allotted  share.  Young 
children,  of  course,  require  their  meat 
cut  up  for  them;  but  after  this  is  done, 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  feed  them- 
selves, as  they  then  show  the  approach 
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of  satiety  much  more  clearly  than  when 
each  mouthful  is  offered  by  the  nurse. 
Whenever  children  begin  to  play  with 
their  food,  it  is  a  si.^  that  they  have 
had  enough,  and  the  remainder,  if  any, 
should  be  removed.  Greediness  in 
eating  is  o^e  extreme  which  should  be 
checked  as  alike  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  good  manners  and  good 
health;  but  a  listless  and  careless 
trifling  and  picking  at  the  plate  is  the 
opposite  fault,  which  is  much  more 
readily  checked  by  taking  away  all 
opportunity  of  displaying  it  the 
moment  it  is  rendered  apparent.  It 
is  now  the  fashion  to  introduce  silver 
into  the  nursery,  steel-forks  being 
abolished  there  as  well  as  in  the 
adults'  dining-room.  But  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  great  mistake,  and  only  adds 
to  the  already  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying iron  enough  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  What  with  enamelled  and 
tinned  saucepans,  wooden  spoons,  and 
silver  or  plated  forks,  there  is  little  iron 
now  used  in  the  kitchen,  except  the 
knife,  which  fortunately  cannot  be 
superseded  by  any  known  metal.  The 
consequence  is,  that  steel  is  obliged 
to  be  given  medicinally;  and  this  is 
one  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  that 
medicine  as  a  fashionable  remedy  in 
the  present  day.  I  would,  therefore, 
counsel  the  use  of  steel-forks  in  the 
nursery  as  well  as  steel-knives ;  for  in 
this  department  sybrcr-knives  even  are 
often  introduced,  partly  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  child  cutting  himself, 
which  may  be  easily  prevented  by 
taking  care  that  his  steel-knife  has  a 
blunt  edge.  To  cany  this  theory  so 
far  as  to  use  iron-spoons,  is  perliaps 
riding  a  hobby  to  death ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  better 
extreme  than  the  present  crusade 
against  this  useful  metal.  We  have 
iron  in  our  blood,  but  neither  silver 
nor  gold,  and  hence  we  want  the  one 
metal,  while  the  others  are  perfectly 
useless  to  us.  Nothing,  however,  is 
so  bad  as  the  alloys  of  copper,  sold  as 
nickel-silver,  albata-plate,  &c.,  which 
are  just  as  prejudicial  as  pure  copper, 
or  brass,  and  when  used  with  vinegar, 
give  off  laxge  quantities  of  acetate  oJf 


copper,  a  most   injurious  and   even 
poisonous  salt 

2489.  Exercise. 
As  the  child  grows,  he  is  able  to 
take  more  exercise  without  assistance, 
and  discards  the  perambulator  with 
disdain.  It  is  a  cruelty  to  confine  the 
young  child  for  long  together  to  any 
one  position  or  task,  and  though  in- 
fant-schools may  be  better  than  the 
kennel  of  a  low  neighbourhood  in  a 
large  city,  yet,  at  best,  they  are  too 
often  but  barbarous  substitutes  for  a 
more  lenient  superintendence.  When, 
however,  the  children  in  them  are  kept 
constantly  amused  and  occupied,  this 
objection  does  not  hold  good,  for  no 
nurse  can  do  more;  but  in  most  of 
them  the  child  is  confined  to  one  posi- 
tion for  a  certain  time,  and  punished 
for  any  infraction  of  the  unnatural  law. 
Children  at  all  ages  ought  to  be  taught 
obedience  ;  but  tor  that  very  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  a  task  beyond  their 
strength  ought  never  to  be  set  them, 
or  they  will  not  only  injure  their  bodies 
by  its  excessive  severity,  but  will  also 
be  morally  the  worse  in  consequence 
of  their  forced  rebellion  against  the 
constituted  authority. 

3490.  The  Sleep  of  the  Child 
Is  naturally  sound,  and  of  long  dura^ 
tion.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
will  not  be  too  much  to  restore  the 
nervous  energy  lost  during  the  con- 
stant and  restless  activity  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  twenty-four.  Until 
four,  or  even  six,  years  of  age,  an 
interval  in  the  middle  of  the  dav, 
of  about  two  hours*  duration,  diould 
be  assigned  for  sleep,  in  which  the 
brain  is  rested,  and  uie  soft  and  yield- 
ing substance  between  the  bones  of 
the  back,  as  well  as  the  general  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  are  allowed  to 
rmin  their  tone.  There  is  a  pre- 
judice against  this  practice  among 
some  old-fashioned  people,  who  have 
been  taught  to  depend  upon  high- 
backed  chairs  and  back-boards  for 
support ;  but  those  who  will  wish  to 
follow  nature  have  only  to  watch  the 
foal,  the  Iamb,  or  the  puppy,  and  th^ 
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will  see  a  rest  at  liill  length  taken  in- 
■variably  once,  if  not  twice,  in  tlie 
coarse  of  the  day.  All  the  young 
animals  which  rest  at  night,  including 
the  domestic  animals  among  them, 
b^n  the  day  by  feeding ;  they  then 
take  a  good  g^op  until  3iey  are  tired, 
after  which  they  lie  down  at  full  length 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  past,  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  just  rouse  them- 
selves enough  to  fc«d  again,  and  in 
the  evening  they  take  a  second  amount 
of  exercise,  or  play,  after  which  comes 
the  evening  meal,  and  then  a  long 
night's  sleep.  We  never  see  any  young 
animal  standing  on  its  legs  long  toge- 
ther, or  sitting  up  in  any  position,  for 
the  moment  it  has  ceased  to  move,  it 
lies  down  and  rests  every  voluntary 
muscle  of  its  body,  and  every  joint 
too.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  going  too 
jGu:  to  copy  this  example  exactly  and 
literally,  because  the  coild  at  the  age 
now  under  consideration  is  not  a  mere 
animal,  but  it  has  a  mind  and  soul 
whidb  must  both  be  considered  in  the 
scheme  of  its  rearing,  and  therefore 
the  body  must  be  sacrificed  to  some 
extent.  But  still  this  is  not  the  ground 
of  objection  to  the  sitsta,  for  no  one 
can  maintain  that  two  hours  will  be 
missed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
this  early  age,  when,  indeed,  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  how  to  find  time  enough 
for  what  is  to  be  done,  but  rather  how 
to  occupy  beneficially  the  long  hours 
from  breakfiist  till  bed-time.  In  every 
point  of  view  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  up  this  habit  until 
the  child  is  five  years  old,  at  least ; 
and  I  would  certainly,  from  that  age 
till  six,  make  every  child  lie  down, 
even  if  awake,  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  each  day.  I  have  seen  so 
many  crooked  spines  from  the  op]30site 
plan,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  re- 
storing so  many  which  had  begun  to 
bend,  merely  by  following  out  this 
plan  with  the  aid  of  friction  alone, 
that  I  cannot  doubt  its  efficiency. 

2491.  The  Bed  and  Bedroom 

Require  some  little  management  at  this 
age,  because  it  is  one  when  children 
demand  supervision  at  night,  and  yet 


they  should  not  be  crowded  together. 
At  par.  2458,  I  have  gone  into  the 
proper  and  lowest  cubical  area  which 
can  be  allowed  for  each  child ;  but, 
besides  this,  it  is  now  veiy  important 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  bed, 
and  it  is  even  desirable  to  separate  the 
boys  from  the  girls  in  their  sleeping- 
rooms  ;  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this;  but,  with  regard  to  the  single 
beds,  the  fact  of  its  importance  in 
reference  to  health  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient one.  Children  all  perspire  more 
freely  thxm  adults,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  skins  are  kept  more 
cool;  they  are,  therefore,  inade  too 
hot  by  contact  with  grown  people,  and 
perspire  more  when  they  sleep  with 
them  than  they  would  do  by  themselves. 
Contact  with  the  skin  of  a  child  of  the 
same  age  has  not  so  great  an  effect ; 
but  still  the  two  serve  to  aggravate  each 
othei^s  perspiration,  and  so  they  con- 
vert what  is  a  natural  healthy  process 
into  a  source  of  weakness,  by  exhaus- 
tion of  the  fluids.  A  fire  in  the  bed- 
room is  not  by  any  means  desirable 
for  healthy  children,  unless  the  room 
is  very  large,  and  the  weather  exceed- 
ingly severe,  when  the  aid  of  its  heat 
is  beneficial,  by  avoiding  the  excessive 
chill  in  getting  out  of  bed,  or  in  case  of 
the  clothes  being  thrown  off  during 
sleep. 

2492.  The  Beds  and  Bedding 

Should  be  airy,  free  from  all  hangings, 
and  cooL  Wool  and  hair  are  the  best 
materials  for  mattresses,  and  feathers 
should  be  expunged  altogether  from  the 
nursery.  £ven  the  pillows  should  be 
of  hair,  by  which  the  head  is  kept 
much  more  cooL  A  night-cap  is 
almost  necessary  to  the  long  hair  of 
the  girl,  but  it  need  only  be  an  open 
net,  which  will  keep  it  tidy,  without 
making  the  head  hot.  Boys  are  much 
better  without  caps  at  all,  as  their 
short  hair  will  be  none  the  woxse  for 
a  slight  entanglement,  which  the  comb 
will  soon  cause  to  disappear  in  the 
morning.  A  common  source  of  colds 
in  children  is  the  habit  of  throwing  off* 
the  bed-clothes  during  sleep,  which,  of 
course,  exposes  the  limbs,  and  gives 
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occasion  to  severe  chills  all  the  winter. 
The  child  always  perspires  freely 
during  sleep,  and  therefore  suffers  still 
more  than  an  adult  if  this  stale  is 
checketl  by  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  the 
covering.  To  prevent  this  habit  there 
is  often  very  great  difficulty,  as  the 
limbs  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  the  bed 
by  any  contrivance  of  which  I  am 
aware.  The  only  successful  plan  is  to 
make  a  flannel  bag,  rather  longer  than 
the  child  is  high,  and  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  protect  it  firom  cold.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  lined  with  calico, 
according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
child's  sun ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  it  may  even  be  covered  with 
another  bag  of  quilted  cotton,  or  eider- 
down. The  bag  should  draw  in  in  the 
usual  way  at  the  mouth,  and  should  be 
tied  round  the  neck  of  the  child,  after 
putting  the  child  to  bed,  so  as  to  in- 
clude ue  whole  body  with  the  arms  in 
a  loose  envelope,  which  cannot  be 
kicked  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
this  tightly  round  the  neck,  nor  is  it 
always  desirable  to  fix  it  higher  up  than 
the  waist,  which  latter  is  a  much  less 
troublesome  mode  of  putting  it  on ; 
but  in  children  who  are  delicate  about 
the  chest,  its  exposure,  together  with 


that  of  the  arms,  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  the  bag  being 
made  small  at  the  mouth,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  size  toMnuds  the  feet, 
there  is  little  or  no  puckering  round 
the  neck,  and  therefore  no  annoyance 
or  uneasiness  from  folds  under  Uie 
weight  of  the  shoulders  or  head. 

2493.  Bathing 

Is  a  part  of  the  daily  toilet  in  young 
children,  and,  except  for  disease,  no 
more  than  this  is  necessary.  After 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  however, 
when  children  b^[in  to  wash  them- 
selves, they  may  be  encouraged  to 
sponge  themselves  all  over  every 
morning,  instead  of -the  entire  plunge 
in  the  l^ith.  This  braces  and  cleanses 
the  skin,  without  reducing  the  tem- 
perature too  much  in  cold  weather, 
and  is  preferable  for  children,  who  will 
frequently  dabble  too  long  in  the  water, 
and  thus  do  absolute  injury  to  them- 
selves by  carrying  to  excess  what  is 
otherwise  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
health.  Baths,  as  remedies  to  disease, 
will  come  under  notice  in  the  part 
treating  of  the  domestic  management 
of  diseases  and  accidents. 
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BOOK     VIII. 

HORSES    AND    CARRIAGES. 


CHAPTER  L 

HORSES,  THEIR   PURCHASE  AND  COST  OF   KEEPING. 


Sect.  X.— VARIETIES  OF  THE 
HORSE  SUITED  TO  PRI- 
VATE USE. 

2494.  The  Varieties  of  the  Horse 

Suited  to  private  use,  are — 1st,  the 
hack;  2nd,  the  gigster^  or  light  har- 
ness horse  ;  3rd,  the  harness  horse;  and 
4th,  ^tpony.  Those  known  as  the 
hunter  and  racehorse,  and  the  heavy 
harness  horses  suited  to  public  convey- 
ances or  to  state  carriages,^  will  not 
come  under  review,  as  not  being  suited 
to  the  expenditure  here  included. 

2495.  The  Hack 
Is  selected  either  for  his  beauty  and 
showy  qualities,  or  for  his  sterling 
powers  of  carrying  a  rider  over  aU 
sorts  of  ground.  The  former  of  these 
is  generally  called  a  "park-hack," 
because  the  rider  is  chiefly  anxious  to 
exhibit  in  the  park,  and  cares  very 
little  how  he  is  carried  so  that  his 
horse  shows  well  for  a  short  distance. 
The  "Mad-hade,"  or  "roadster,"  bv 
which  name  the  latter  is  distinguishecf, 
is  a  strong,  serviceable,  small-sized 
horse,  whidi  should  be  able  to  walk, 
trot,  and  gallop  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  Kb  walk  and  trot 
especially  should  be  safe  and  pleasant, 
because  upon  these  paces  the  rider 
chiefly  depends  in  gomg  a  journey ; 
for  though  the  canter  is  easier  for  the 
rider,  it  is  too  trying  to  one  leg  to 
suit  Uie  horse.     In  the  walk  the  fore- 


foot should  be  well  lifted,  and  depo- 
sited on  its  heel,  and  the  hind  leg  have 
a  dean  action,  by  which  the  chance 
of  *  *  knuckling  over  "  is  avoided.  Five 
miles  an  hour  is  the  outside  pace  of  an 
ordinary  good  walker,  and  ten  or 
twdve  of  a  good  trotter,  beyond  which 
speed  the  pace  is  forced,  and  only  fit 
for  tliose  who  wish  to  compete  in  any 
of  the  contests  on  the  road,  which  are 
generally  confined  to  the  butchers* 
bo^  and  their  friends.  The  best 
height  for  hacks  is  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hands.  With  regard  to  their 
make,  little  can  here  be  said  in  the  few 
words  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
subject,  further  than  that  it  ought  to  be 
light  and  wiry,  with  oblique  shoulders 
especially,  and  an  air  of  breeding 
about  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  true 
that  some  horses  of  low  breed  have 
been  known  as  good  hacks,  but  these 
are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the 
great  majonty  bred  very  low  would 
ml  in  all  the  essentials  peculiar  to  this 
horse.  The  Lady's  Horse  is  merely 
a  perfect  hack,  with  good  action,  good 
temper,  and  good  looks.  He  must  be 
able  to  canter,  as  well  as  do  all  his  odier 
paces  well,  and  should  have  a  good 
mouth  in  addition  to  the  above  good . 
qualities.  When  a  horse  has  these  in 
perfection,  there  need  be  no  breaking 
to  ctuTv  a  lady,  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  he  will  carry  a  man  quiedy,  he 
will  behave  himself  equally  well  with 
a  £surer  burthen.  The  horse  is  always 
accustomed  to  the   flapping   of  the 
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clothing,  and  is  never  alarmed  by  the 
habit,  unless  particularly  timid,  which 
quality  incapacitates  him,  from  other 
reasons,  for  carrying  a  lady  with  safety. 

2496.  The  Gigster,  or  Light  Har- 
ness Horse, 

May  also  be  a  hack,  and  many  are 
used  for  both  purposes,  with  benefit 
both  to  themselves  and  their  masters. 
It  is  a  very  common  belief  fhat  harness 
work  injuresa  horse  for  the  saddle,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  which  is  eveiv  year 
becoming  more  fully  rectgnised,  and 
especially  since  the  abolition  of  the 
bearing-rein.  I  have  driven  horses 
almost  continually,  riding  them  per- 
haps once  or  twice  a  month  for  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  or 
as  long  as  they  have  been  sound,  they 
have  continued  to  hack  as  well  as  ever. 
If  the  weight  drawn  is  very  heavy,  it 
will  no  doubt  affect  the  action,  and 
will  make  the  horse  lean  his  whole 
body  too  far  forward  ;  but  when  it  is 
not  more  than  that  of  a  gig  or  light 
dog-cart,  or  when  the  horse  is  driven 
in  double-harness,  drawing  a  phaeton 
or  other  light  carriage,  the  effect  upon 
him  is  not  such  as  to  render  him  at  all 
the  worse  hack  than  he  would  be  if  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  saddle.  Never- 
theless, a  good  gigster  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  hack ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
many  are  bad  ones.  This  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  weak  fore- 
legs, deficient  action  and  power  in  the 
shoulders,  a  want  of  springiness  in  the 
action,  or  too  great  an  amount  of  this 
quality,  together  with  some  other 
causes  which  can  scarcely  here  be  de- 
fined. Nor  is  the  good  hack  al\«'ays 
a  good  harness  horse,  for  the  same 
reasons ;  but  in  some  cases  the  two 
are  combined  in  one,  and  then  he  is, 
if  sound  and  good-tempered,  a  most 
'  valuable  animal  With  r^;ard  to  the 
size,  a  hack  of  full  height  is  high 
enough  for  harness,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses a  horse  of  fourteen  hands  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  Indeed,  a  small 
horse  of  about  that  height  will,  in  the 
long  run,  always  beat  either  a  pony  or 
a  larger  and  heavier  animal  than  him- 
self.   The  perfect  shoulder  of  the  har- 


ness-horse is  generally  supposed  to  be 
more  upright  than  that  of  the  hack ; 
but  this,  also,  is  a  popular  error, 
depending  upon  the  &ct  that  cart- 
horses require  that  shape  in  order  to 
draw  their  heavy  weights.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  pressure  on  the 
shoulders  is  too  slanting  if  they  are 
oblique,  and  consequently  the  coUar 
chokes  them  by  its  pressure  on  the 
wind-pipe.  Besides  which,  they  have 
no  occasion  for  light  and  quick  lifting 
of  the  fore-foot,  which  is  especially  the 
concomitant  of  the  oblique  shoulder. 
So  that  in  them  the  upright  make  has 
all  the  advantages  attending  upon  it, 
without  the  disadvantage  of  leading 
to  a  mistake  and  attendant  fall.  I^ 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  the  two 
offices  combined  in  one,  the  expectant 
master  need  not  despair  of  obtaining 
such  an  animal  as  "mil  serve  his  pur-^ 
pose;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  finding' 
him,  he  may  fairly  expect  him  to  con- 
tinue good  in  both  capacities,  unless 
he  uses  him  so  much  and  so  fast  as  to 
injure  his  ''understandings." 

2497.  The  Harness  Horse, 

Suited  either  to  the  brougham,  single- 
horsed,  or  to  draw  a  heavy  carriage, 
is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  horses 
before  described,  but  not  now  so 
different  in  breeding  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  Good  heads  and  light  necks 
are  common  enough ;  and  as  the  roads 
are  now  as  level  as  bowling-greens, 
and  the  weights  of  the  carriages  in 
use  are  also  r«luced,  the  horse  required 
to  draw  them  is  not  nearly  so  heavy 
and  lumbering  as  was  the  case  fifly 
years  ago.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  carriage  horses  were 
very  little  lighter  than  our  present 
breeds  of  cart-horses,  and  not  at  all 
more  so  than  some,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Suffolk  punches  and  Clevelands. 
Now,  our  carriage  horses  are  many  of 
them  almost  thorough-bred,  and  their 
action  is  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
effective  and  showy.  For  the  single- 
horsed  brougham,  the  horse  should  be 
about  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  or 
sbcteen  hands,  which  size  is  large 
enough  (for  use)  to  draw  any  carriage^ 
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The  phaeton-hoise  used  in  double- 
harness  is  more  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in  the  last  paragraph;  and 
such,  also,  is  the  horse  intended  to 
draw  all  carriages  weighing  less  than 
half  a  ton,  or  thereabouts,  but  beyond 
this  weight,  even  for  double  harness, 
and  especially  if  intended  to  draw 
carriages  with  C-springs,  the  full-sized 
harness  horse  must  be  used. 

2498.  The  Pony 

Is  chiefly  used  for  boys  to  ride,  or  for 
the  pony  carriage  of  their  mammas. 
It  is  an  extremely  useful  animal,  and 
will  do  much  more  work,  day  after 
day,  than  its  more  showy  competitor. 
Most  ponies  are  complete  *'jacks-of- 
all-trades,"  being  employed  to  cany 
the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
family,  and  also  to  draw  a  carriage 
when  wanted ;  though  even  in  their 
case  many  people  fancy  that  harness 
is  injurious  to  their  hacking  properties. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size 
and  in  the  breed  of  ponies,  some  being 
scarcely  eleven  hands  high,  while 
others  reach  nearly  to  fourteen  hands, 
the  outside  height  of  the  galloway. 
About  thirteen  hands  is  the  best  for 
all  purposes,  and  ponies  well  and 
stroi^ly  made  of  this  height  will  carry 
and  draw  great  weights,  and  go  long 
distances  if  not  over-paoed. 


Sect,  a.— PURCHASE  OP  THE 
HORSE. 

2499.  Remarks. 

If  the  intending  purchaser  is  a  good 
judge  of  the  horse,  any  remark  which 
I  can  make  here  will  not  be  wanted  ; 
and  if  not,  I  am  afiraid  that  no  theo- 
retical notions  will  avail  him,  and  he 
must  in  that  case  make  up  his  mind  to 
trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
honest  person  (who  is  also  a  judge) 
within  his  reach.  There  is  so  mudi 
trickery  in  horse-dealing,  that  without 
a  long  experience  no  one  is  safe ;  and 
unfortunately  the  arts  practised  by  the 
professed  horse-dealer  are  not  confined 
to  his  fraternity,  but  extend  through 
«the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


"Horses  direct  from  the  breeders'* 
are  not  by  any  means  of  necessity 
sound,  nor  should  I  be  more  inclined 
to  trust  the  man  who  rears  a  lot  of 
colts  every  year  than  the  man  who 
sells  a  hundred.  If  they  were  all 
sound  when  they  are  put  to  work, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  take 
care  in  purchasins'  a  horse  that  he  is 
unbroken  or  unused,  and  then  he  would 
certainly  be  all  right ;  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  since  it  is  notorious  that 
one-half  of  the  colts  bred  in  Great 
Britain  injure  themselves,  or  become 
more  or  less  unsound,  before  they  are 
backed.  The  hard  ground  of  summer 
is  almost  as  likely  to  produce  lameness 
when  Uie  colts  are  galloping  about  the 
fields  as  the  most  flinty  macadamized 
road;  and  as  the  £urmer  is  either 
compelled  to  sell  unsound  horses  or 
suffer  a  loss  which  he  cannot  afford, 
he  therefore  patches  them  up  with  the 
aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  his 
own  powers  of  quackery,  and  sells 
them  to  the  dealer,  or  to  any  person 
who  fancies  the  direct  mode  of  obtain- 
ing horses  to  be  the  most  secure. 
The  fact  is  that  a  perfectly  sound  horse 
is  a  very  rare  aninud,  and  the  purchaser 
must  not  expect  to  find  him  easily,  nor 
need  he  be  dissatisfied  if  he  only  gets 
one  comparatively  sa  Many  minor 
diseases  are  legal  causes  of  unsound- 
ness, and  yet  axe  not  always  injurious 
to  the  horse  in  hb  work,  especially  if 
existing  only  in  a  slight  degree.  All 
this,  therefore,  demands  the  experience 
of  a  person  who  can  weigh  the  good 
qualities  of  the  horse  in  question  with 
hb  bad  ones,  and  who,  if  he  is  a  good 
judge,  will  often  select  a  horse  with 
some  slight  unsoundness,  but  which  b 
accompanied  by  numerous  good  quali* 
ties  in  preference  to  another  apparently 
sound,  but  with  defective  action,  and, 
perhaps,  not  very  suitable  in  point  of 
temper.  A  little  knowledge  b  a  very 
dangerous  thing  in  horse-d^ine ;  and 
even  the  man  who  professes  to  know  a 
good  deal,  and  trusts  to  hb  judgment, 
b  far  more  likely  to  be  taken  in  than 
another  who  goes  to  a  respectable 
dealer,  and  teUs  him  he  wants  a  good 
horse,  and  knows  when  ke  has  one^  but 
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cannot  always  pick  him  out.     If  the 
latter  teUs  the  dealer  this,   and  also 
that  if  he  is  served  well  he  shall  come 
again,  and  if  the  dealer  sees  that  he 
knows  what  a  horse  is,  he  will  be  likely 
to  get  a  good  animal ;  but  when  a  man 
ignorant  in  all  points  expects  to  be 
well  served,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
human   nature  that  he    will  not  be 
taught  a  lesson^  because  the  dealer 
knows  well  that  even  his  best  horses 
would   be  thrown  a\^y  upon  him. 
The   bad   horseman   ^wants    a   very 
different  horse  to  the  good  rider  ;  and 
the  clever  dealer  knows  this^  and  will 
generally  suit  the  former  to  a  shade,  if 
he  will  let  him,  and  will  give  a  corre- 
sponding price,  but  few  men  like  to 
admit  either  that  they  are  bad  judges 
or  bad  horsemen,  and  consequently 
they  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
dealer^s  yard.     It  is  very  curiou^  to  see 
the  offence  that  is  often  committed 
when  some  man's  knowledge  of  horses 
is  called  in  question ;  it  appears  to  be 
the  gravest  charge  that  can  be  made 
when  any  doubt  is  expressed  on  the 
subject,  and  is  resented  more  vehe- 
mently than  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  individual. 
Hence  arise  so  many  of  the  mistakes 
which  are  made   on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  horses ;  and  if  a  little  more 
candour  and  openness  were  practised 
on  the  part  of  tne  purchasers,  I  believe 
the  dealers  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
serve  them  well.     For  my  own  part  I 
can  certainly  say  that  I  have  experienced 
much  more  honesty  in  regular  horse- 
dealers  than  in  other  sellers  of  horses, 
and  would  certainly  trust  them  ^uite 
as  far,  or  even  farther.     Few  pnvate 
individuals  should  attempt  to  purchase 
horses  without  a  trial;   and  at  the 
hammer  this  is  almost  impossible  to 
be  procured,  since  the  short  **show 
out,*'  even  at  Tattersall's,  b  a  poor 
apology  for  what  is  really  wanted. 
Unless,  tiierefore,  these  remarks  are 
useless  altogether^that  is  to  say,  if  the 
purchaser  is  not  a  very  good  judge— he 
had  better  confine  his  attention  to  such 
horses  as  he  can  try  before  he  signs  a 
cheque  for  the  purchase-money.  They 
may  be  sound,  and  therefore  not  re- 


turnable, and  yet  wholly  useless ;  and 
as  we  all  know  the  difficulty  of  re- 
selling a  bad  horse,  it  is  a  great 
nuisance  to  be  saddled  with  one 
which  has  some  undiscovered  bad 
quality  that  unfits  him  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  intended,  it  is  im- 
possible, for  instance,  to  pick  out  a 
nack  by  the  eye  in  all  cases,  or  even  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  for  though 
the  action  may  look  good,  it  must 
TiSsofeel  well  in  order  to  suit  the  rider, 
and  it  is  not  always  the  fact  that  the 
two  coincide.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
hack  is  ridden,  if  only  for  a  few  yards, 
a  sanguine  prognostication  is  not 
always  realized.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  harness  horses,  in  which 
temper,  mouth,  and  handiness  are 
essentials  of  no  slight  importance,  and 
yet  they  cannot  be  guessed  at  in  the 
auctioneer's  ysLrd.  It  suits  large 
proprietors  of  public  stock,  and  also 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again,  to  pur- 
chase at  the  hammer,  because  the 
price  is  so  tempting  that  little  harm 
can  be  done,  and  occasionally  a  bar- 
gain worth  having  is  made,  especially 
by  the  first-rate  judge ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  lot  of  brutes 
sold  in  this  way  which  cannot  b« 
disposed  of  if  tried,  and  these  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  would-be  clever  jud^e 
who  thinks  he  must  be  able  to  suit 
himself  out  of  such  a  number  of  good- 
looking  horses. 

2500.  The  Price  of  Hacks 

Varies  from  £,%o  to  £1^0,  Good 
gigsters  may  be  purchased  at  from 
^45tO;^6o.  Full-sized  harness  horses 
range  from  ;jf5o  to  £\fp  ;  and  ponies 
fet<£  all  prices,  from  ;f  5  to  ^35,  or 
even  more  occasionally  for  iancy 
articles. 


Sect.  3.— STABLE  SERVANTS 
*  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 
2501.  The  Stable 
Has  been  described  at  page  156, 
together  with  its  appendages,  the 
corn-room,  stable-yard,  and  manure- 
hole. 
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250a.  The  Attendants  upon  the 

Hone, 

In  the  establishments  described  in  this 
book,  are — ist,  the  coachman;  2nd, 
the  grooni ;  and  3rd,  the  man-servant^ 
or  iiy,  who  combines  with  his  in*door 
duties  those  connected  with  the  care  of 
a  horse  or  a  pony.  The  coachman  is 
considered  to  be  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  and  drives  one  or  two  horses  in  a 
four-wheeled  carriage,  while  the  groom 
has  the  care  of  ssddle  horses,  or  of 
those  which  are  only  driven  in  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle,  and  which  he  does 
not  usually  drive.  Some  of  these  men 
are  very  honest  and  intelligent,  but  a 
great  number  of  them  are  on  the  look- 
out to  rob  their  masters  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  They  do  not  care  how 
their  horses  suffer,  so  that  they  can 
indulge  the  propensity  to  drinking  and 
bad  company.  This  state  of  £ings 
arises  as  much  from  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  master,  as  from  the 
vice  of  the  servant ;  for  if  the  former 
does  not  know  how,  or  does  not  care 
to  see  that  his  horses  are  properly 
attended  to,  it  cannot  occasion  surprise 
if  the  latter  fails  to  look  after  his 
interests  better  than  he  does  timsdf. 
Many  a  servant  would  be  honest,  if 
he  thought  that  he  should  be  detected 
in  his  first  delinquency  ;  or  if  he  felt 
sure  that  his  care  of  his  master's  pro- 
perty would  be  approved  of ;  but  when 
ne  finds  himseu  blamed  or  rewarded 
when  he  does  not  deserve  what  he 
gets,  he,  in  either  case,  feels  aggrieved, 
and  is  ready  to  run  the  chance  of  being 
detected.  Every  master  ought  to 
study  the  details  of  honest  stable- 
management,  and  could  in  that  case 
detect  the  failures  of  his  servant,  and 
find  fault  accordingly ;  or  if  the  result 
be  satisfactory,  he  may  be  able  to 
praise,  which  is  just  as  likely  to  do 
good,  when  properly  applied,  as  to 
nave  the  opposite  effect  when  used 
without  due  grounds. 

2503.  The  Coachman, 

Having  to  drive  well,  besides  his 
stable  duties,  should  be  useful  in  both 
capacities,  even  if  allowed  a  helper,  as 


is  the  case  in  some  fiunilies  where 
several  horses  are  kept  Many  men 
engage  to  look  after  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  carriage,  and  some  do  the  entire 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  but  to  perform  this  task 
thoroughly,  and  also  drive,  a  man 
should  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  When  it 
is  considered  that  each  horse,  if  used, 
will  altogether  occupy  a  man  in  dressing 
him  more  than  two  hours  daily,  and  that 
the  carriage  and  harness  will  require 
to  clean  them  at  least  three  hours 
more,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  man 
must  work  hard  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  on  each  day  that  the  carriage 
goes  out,  l)esides  attending  to  his  own 
appearance,  and  the  time  spent  out 
with  the  carriage.  The  power  of 
driving  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  coachman,  because 
upon  it  depends  not  only  the  safety  of 
the  carriage  and'  horses,  but  also  that 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  vehicle.  If, 
therefore,  the  coachman  is  ever  so  good 
a  groom  and  drives  badly,  it  will  be 
always  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
discomfort  to  those  in  his  carriage  to 
feel  themselves  in  danger.  The  coach- 
man should  also  be  able  to  manage 
the  ordinary  slight  ailments  of  the 
horse,  which  many  of  them  pretend  to 
do  without  any  real  foundation ;  but 
without  some  little  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  the  horses  will  be  perpetually 
lame  or  sick.  With  regard  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  coachman 
every  master  will  of  course  please 
himself; 

2504.  The  Groom 

Should  be  as  capable  of  managing 
horses  as  the  coachman,  but  he  need 
not  always  be  a  first-rate  "  whip,"  as 
it  is  generally  only  in  the  absence  of 
his  master  that  he  is  employed  in  that 
way.  He  also  should  be  in  the  prime 
of  life,  as  he  usually  undertakes  three 
horses,  if  used  with  the  saddle  only, 
or  two  horses  and  a  eig*  and  very  often 
a  pony  or  two  are  tnrown  in. .  These 
will  occupy  him  about  eight  hours  a 
day  hard  work,  and  few  men  are 
capable,  or  willing,,  to  do  more  than 
this  ;  nor  is  it  right  that  they  should. 
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as  the  human  frame  will  not  bear  a 
greater  amount  of  labour,  accompanied 
with  sweating,  without  injury. 

2505.  The  Occasional  Groom, 
That  is,  the  man  or  boy  who  attends 
to  a  horse  or  pony,  will,  of  course,  do 
his  best  to  emulate  the  coachman  or 
groom. 

2506.  The  Wages  of  the  Coach- 
man 

Are  from  15s.  to  25s.  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  London  wages 
being,  very  properly,  considerably 
higher  than  those  given  in  the  country. 
The  groom  has  from  12s.  to  18s.,  also 
accoiSing  to  the  locality;  and  those 
of  the  occasional  servant  can  scarcely 
be  fixed,  as  they  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  other  duties  and  his 
knowledge  of  them. 


Sect.  4.— STABLE   MANAGE- 
MENT. 
2507.  Grooming  and  Feeding. 

Under  the  term  of  stable  manage- 
ment is  comprehended  —  1st,  the 
grooming  of  the  horse;  and  2nd, 
the  feeding. 

2508.  The  Utensils  for  the  Stable 
Are — 1st,  a  bucket  or  two ;  2nd,  the 
pike  ;  3d,  a  besom  ;  4th,  the  currycomb 
and  brush;  5th,  the  mane-comb  and 
picker;  6th,  the  exercise  bridle  and 
saddle :  and  7th,  the  horse-clothing. 
The  cost  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  buckets o  12    o 

Pike        016 


jjCsom     •••     •••    •>•     ... 

Currycomb  and  brush   ... 
Mane-comb  and  picker . . . 


006 
080 
016 


£1   z   e 

Clothing,  from  1 6s.  to  £$  per  horse. 
Saddle  and  bridle,  old  ones  of  the 
master. 

2509.  Grooming. 

By  this  is  understood  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  bedding  of  the 
horse  and  cleaning  of  his  skin.     It 


begins  very  early  in  the  morning,  but 
the  precise  hour  depends  upon  that 
at  wnidi  the  stable  was  shut  ujp  on  the 
previous  night ;  for  if  a  pair  of  horses 
are  kept  out  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  tney  ought  not  to  be  disturbed 
until  seven  or  eight  the  next  morning. 
In  the  usual  way,  in  private  stables, 
six  o'clock  in  summer  or  seven  in 
winter  is  the  time  for  beginning  work. 
The  first  thing  is  to  give  the  norsea 
few  go-downs  of  water  and  to  feed 
him,  during  which  the  groom  turns 
back  the  litter  and  "mucks  out"  the 
stable,  by  which  is  meant  sweeping 
out  the  foul  litter  and  the  absolute 
dung  dropped  during  the  night.  Afler 
feeding,  the  horse  is  watered,  and  is 
then  at  once  dressed,  unless  he  is  to  be 
exercised,  in  which  case  the  bridle  and 
saddle  are  put  on  over  his  clothing,  and 
he  is  taken  out  for  an  hour,  after  which 
on  coming  in  the  clothing  is  taken  off, 
and  he  is  dressed  over  thoroughly  for 
an  hour,  beginning  with  the  head,  and 
going  gradually  backwards  over  the 
whole  body.  Unless  the  horse  is 
shedding  his  coat,  the  brush  is  used  as 
well  as  the  whisp  of  hay,  and  with 
some  degree  of  force,  so  as  to  make  the 
horse  evince  considerable  animation 
from  the  effect  on  the  skin,  which  is  in 
fact  one  great  cause  of  the  utility  of 
dressing.  He  is  finally  rubbed  over 
with  a  linen  rubber,  to  smooth  his 
coat,  and  then  is  re-dothed  and 
turned  round  in  his  stable,  where  he 
remains  until  he  is  fed  or  taken  out  to 
his  work.  If  left  in  the  stable,  a  light 
whisping  over  in  the  evening  is  all  that 
is  done  to  his  skin  ;  after  which  the 
bed  is  turned  down,  shaken  up,  and 
supplied  with  a  little  fresh  straw  on  the 
surface,  the  horse  is  fed  for  the  last 
time  and  watered,  and  then  left  for  the 
night.  Dressing  after  work  is  effected 
by  commencing  with  the  legs  and 
feet,  which  should  be  well  washed  with 
a  brush  in  a  bucket  of  water ;  the  horse 
may  then  be  walked  about  until  he  is 
cool,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  or  else  his 
legs  may  be  enveloped  in  flaimel  ban- 
dages while  the  boay  is  being  dressed 
over  in  the  usual  way.  If  very  dirty, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  also  his  belly 
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and  flanks,  as  well  as  the  tail,  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  dress  him  until  dry.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  leaving  the  horse  in 
the  stable  in  all  his  wet  and  dirt,  until 
he  is  dry  enough  to  rub  it  off  with  a 
broom  in  the  state  of  dust,  is  very 
prejudicial  to  health,  inasmuch  as  it 
causes  a  great  risk  of  giving  cold,  to 
which  horses  are  especially  liable. 
Besides  which  the  irritation  of  the 
besom  is  such  as  to  render  many 
horses  so  savage,  that  they  care  not 
what  they  seize  hold  of,  and  for  this 
receive  a  chastisement  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  wilful  vice.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no 
harm,  after  washing  the  flanks  and 
scraping  them  with  a  scraper,  in  put- 
ting the  clothing  on  loosely  and  feeding 
the  horse,  taking  care  to  bandage  the 
legs  with  flannel  to  prevent  them  chill- 
ing, and  in  the  interval  the  skin  be- 
comes almost  entirely  dry,  and  will 
easily  become  completely  so  in  the  sub- 
sequent dressing. 

2510.  The  Feeding  of  the  Horse 

Ought  to  be  at  regular  hours,  with  the 
same  amount  of  food ;  upon  attending 
to  which,  in  great  measure,  depends 
his  health  and  strength.  He  does  not 
seem,  like  man  and  the  dog,  as  well  as 
homed  cattle,  to  require  a  constant 
change  of  food,  but  will  go  on  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  same  without  in- 
jury, if  the  quality  is  suited  to  him, 
and  it  is  given  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  four  or  Ave  hours  each.  Four 
feeds  a  day,  one  being  given,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  every  four  hours,  seem  to 
suit  the  horse  better  than  any  other 
division  of  the  time  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore usual  to  divide  his  com  into  that 
number  of  measures,  and  to  give  him 
his  hay  in  the  morning  and  evening 
only.  A  full-sized  horse  requires  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  of  food 
daily,  the  usual  proportion  being  from 
three-quarters  of  a  peck  to  a  peck  of 
oats,  and  about  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
of  hay ;  to  which  is  added  m  bad 
weather  about  one  or  two  pounds  of 
split  beans.  Many  substitutes  for  this 
food  are  used  from  motives  of  economy, 


or  as  an  occasional  change,  but  the 
above  forms  the  staple  food  of  the 
horse,  and  the  average  quantity  of  it 
in  Great  Britain. 

251 1.  Bran,    Carrots,    VetcheSy 
and  Lucerne, 

Form  the  chief  varieties  in  the  horse's 
diet  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  all  use- 
ful in  their  way.  Bran  is  mainly  em- 
ployed as  a  cooling  laxative,  made  into 
a  mash,  and  as  a  vehicle  also  for  linseed 
and  other  occasional  changes  of  food 
used  medicinally.  It  is  given  before 
and  after  medicine,  and  forms  the  main 
agent  in  the  stable  for  aiding  purga- 
tives in  their  action.  Carrots,  Vetches^ 
and  Lucerne  are  all  given  as  alteratives, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  grass  in 
their  nature  than  dry  hay  and  oats,  and 
serving  therefore  to  freshen  up  the 
stomach,  when  long  confined  to  hard 
food. 

25x2.  The  Hay 

Used  in  the  private  stable  should  be  of 
good  upland  quality,  or  if  cut  into 
chaff,  as  is  often  done,  it  should  be 
clover-hay,  cut  up  with  barley  or 
wheat-straw.  It  is  found,  that  when 
cut  in  this  vray  with  the  dutfT-cutter,  a 
much  less  quantity  of  hay  will  nourish 
the  horse  than  if  put  into  his  rack  ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is,  partly,  that  straw 
is  used  with  it,  and  partly  also,  that 
there  is  no  waste  occasioned  by  the 
hay  being  dropped  among  the  litter. 
The  latter  objection  is  avoided  in  great 
measure  by  the  adoption  of  the  modem 
low  manger,  advocated  at  par.  372. 
The  chaff-cutter  is,  however,  a  valuable 
appendage  to  every  stable,  and  no  one 
who  values  either  his  pocket  or  his 
horse's  health  should  be  without  it  in 
some  shape,  or  at  some  price.  Hay  is 
of  three  kinds — 1st,  meadow  hay^  a 
natural  gross,  but  growing  in  flooded 
situations ;  2nd,  upland  kay^  also 
natural,  but  growing  out  of  flood's 
way ;  and,  3nl,  clover  hay^  the  produce 
of  artificial  grasses,  chiefly  red  clover. 
Upland  hay  is  that  best  suited  to 
pnvate  horses,  being  sweet,  and  not 
too  rank  ;  meadow-hay  is  only  fit  fbr 
very  slow- working  horses,  or  for  cows; 
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while  clover  U  loo  rich  and  luxuiiant, 
unless  it  is  mixed  with  straw  in  the 
shape  of  chaff.  The  fiesher  hay  is 
fiom  the  rick,  the  better  it  seems  to 
suit  the  horse,  and  therefore  more  than 
a  single  load  should  not  be  put  in  the 
loft  at  one  time.  It  should  be  pur- 
chased direct  torn  the  famier,  if  in  the 
couDtry,  or  at  the  nearest  hay-market, 
if  in  London,  the  price  being  generally 
eauly  arrived  at ;  out  the  quality  varies 
immensely,  though  this  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  known  to  the  groom  ot 
coachman,  who  will,  of  course,  give 
liis  opinion,  if  consulted,  on  the  matter. 
Bad  hay  is  dear  at  any  price,  as  it 
leads  to  alL  sorLs  of  diseases,  and  vs 
far  woise  than  bad  com.  It  should 
not  be  used  in  the  year  it  is  made,  but 
nflcr  Christmas  it  is  generally  fit  for 
consumption  in  stables  where  hack  and 
harness  horses  only  are  to  be  fed.    The 


pjnerally  nearer  the  latter  sum.  Hay 
IS  made  up  in  trusses  of  56  lb.  each, 
so  tluit  the  master  can  easily  check 


3513.  SUaw 
Is  used  partly  for  litter,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  into  chafT,  &c., 
with  hay.  The  quality  varies  greatly, 
wheat-straw  being  the  best :  next  to 
which  comes  barley-straw,  which  Is, 
however,  quite  as  good  for  cutting 
up  into  chafi.  Oat-straw,  and  even 
the  haulm  of  peas  and  beans,  are  used 
sometimes  as  litter  by  farmers,  but  the 
two  last  are  bard  and  lumpy,  and  make 
a  poor  bed  for  the  horse.  Straw  is 
mode  up  into  trusses  of  36  lb.  each ; 
it  is  sold  either  by  the  load  or  by  the 
ton,  the  price  being  generally  about 
half  that  of  hay. 

3514.  CtaaS' 
Is  hay  cut  up  with  straw  In  a  machine 
called  a  chaff-cutter  (see  figure,  which 
represents  the  cheapest  form  suited  to 
pnvate  stables,  and  is  to  be  purchased 
for  about  jC3).  With  this  macbine  the 
groom  can  readily  cut  a  week's  con- 


smnption  of  chaff  for  two  horses  in 
haU  an  hoar ;  that  is,  suppo»ng  it  to 
be  wanted  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
other  food,  end  not  as  the  sole  mate- 
rial in  conjunction  only  with  com. 
Among  the  omnibus  and  cab  horses 
oil  the  hay  is  Cut  into  chaff,  because 
it  iide^rable  to  &icilitate  the  horse's 


tneans  of  (aldog  his  food,  so  that  he 
may  lie  down  to  rest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  he  has  done  work.  But,  on 
the  contraiy,  in  the  private  stable  the 
object  often  is  to  amuse  the  horse,  and 
kem  him  out  of  mischief.  Here,  then, 
chaff  is  only  useful  from  the  economi- 
cal motive  of  inducing  the  horse  to 
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chew  his  com,  which  object  it  accom- 
plishes most  fulty  ;  and  it  ahould  there- 
lore  be  regulnrly  used  in  every  private 
stable  to  an  eilcat  suffideat  for  that 
purpose,  which  will,  however,  only 
require  an  amount  about  equal  in  bulk 
(o  the  com.  The  ordinaiy  plan  is  to 
mix  gfiod  clean  and  sweet  straw  with 
clover  and  upland  hay,  in  the  ptopoi- 
lion  of  nearly  two  of  straw  to  one  of 
hay. 

3515.  Oals  and  Beans 
Form  the  only  horse-corn  used  in  this 
country,  they  being  found  by  experi- 
ence superior  to  all  others,  in  every 
point  of  view.  Even  with  regard  to 
price  Ibey  cannot  be  surpassed,  so  that 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  be 
alleged  against  them.  Oils  are  sold 
by  ihe  bushel,  generally  of  39  lb. 
weight ;  but  this  varies  with  difTerenl 


localities,  and  is  subject  to  spedlic 
bargain.  Beans,  also,  are  sold  by  the 
bushel,  the  weight  bdng  6olb.  Oats 
are  always  given  to  horses  in  private 
stables,  and  they  form  the  best  general 
addition  to  hay  ;  but  in  wet  weather 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating, and  require  the  aid  of  beans  for 
that  purpose,  especially  if  the  hoise  is 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  The  usual  proportioD  is  a 
qnartem  of  oats  with  half  a  quartern 
of  beans  for  a  feed,  or  the  oats  alone. 
For  young  horses  which  are  not  very 
greedy  in  their  feeding,  the  oats  may 
be  given  as  sold,  tailing  care  to  remove 


the  dust  by  sifting,  and  the  stones  by 
picking  them  out  as  they  lie  in  the 
sieve,  but  the  beans  should  always  be 
split  For  old  hoia^  however,  and 
for  all  quicic  feeders,  the  oats,  as  well 
as  Ihe  beans,  should  be  reduced  inti) 
a  coarse  slate  of  sub-division,  called 
"bruising,"  or  "kibbhng."  This  is 
effected  by  the  Oat-Bruiseb  (sec 
figure),  which  is  sold  by  all  machine- 
makers,  at  prices  varying  &om  ^t  12s. 
to  jfj  js.,  according  to  the  quaiiliiy 
bruised  per  hour.  This  machine,  sold 
at  about  £^  4a.,  fixed  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  will  braise  about  24  bushels 
per  hour,  or  split  nearly  that  quantity 
of  beans — a  turn  of  a  screw  lieing  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  requisite  change  in 
the  machine  before  altering  from  one 
kind  of  com  to  the  other.  In  old 
horses  com  prepared  in  this  way  goes 
quite  half  as  far  again  as  before,  be- 
cause, without  it,  a  large  quantity  of 
"'  "  'igested,  and  is  therefore 


s  of  n 


The  Price  of  Oats  varies 
very  much,  according  to  the  quality, 
which  again  depends  upon  the  gronih 
and  kind ;  thus  English  oats  always 
fetch  more  than  Irish,  Welsh,  or  foreign 
oals,  partly  because  they  are  expected 
to  be  more  sweet  from  not  being  col- 
lected in  cargo,  and  also  from  twing 
used  as  soon  as  they  are  thrashed,  or 
soon  after.  They  are,  also,  generally 
free  from  stones,  and  are  not  injured 
by  kiln  drying.  They  generallT  weigh 
considerably  more  per  measured  boshd 
than  Irish  or  foreign  oats,  but  both 
are  sold  at  a  specific  weight  Irish 
and  Welsh  oats  are  hghtcr  than  the 
English,  and  certainly  inferior  in  alt 
respects,  but  they  may  almost  alwap 
be  purchased  at  a  price  which  gives  a 
greater  bulk  of  nutritive  matter  for  the 
money  than  the  English  oats.  Fordgn 
oats  are  seldom  equal  to  them.  English 
beans  are  a  veiy  superior  article  to  any 
foreign  sample,  and  fetch  a  corre- 
spondingly high  price ;  but  the  latter 
may  sometimes  be  bought  at  a  remu- 
nerative price,  which  may  readily  be 
calculated,  as  they  are  sold  by  we^ht. 
The  following  list  of  prices  will  exem- 
plifjr  these  Bi 
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Price   op    Horse-Corn    in    the 


London    Market 
1872. 


Essex  and  SofTolk  oats 
Scotch  potato    ... 
English  feed 
Iri^  potato 
Poland  feed 
Beans  (Mazagan) 
Tick  and  harrow 
Foreign  (small).... 
Egyptian    


IN   August, 
Per  Quarter, 
s.   d.       s.  d. 
23  o  to  27  o 

30 


26 

23 

23 
24 

36 

38 
33 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


f  ? 


26 
27 
29 

38 

40 
41 

34 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


2516.  Cost  of  Horse  Food. 

The  following  short  tables  show  the 
outlay  per  week  for  the  different  kinds 
of  horses,  according  to  the  kind  of 
food  required,  and,  as  proved  by  my 
own  experience,  calculated  at  the 
above-mentioned  prices  for  hay,  com, 
and  straw,  which  last  is  also  included 
both  for  the  litter  and  chaff: — 

{a)  Hay  and  Oats  for  a  medium- 
sized  horse,  at  average  work : — 

s.  d. 

841b.  of  hay 3  6 

54  pecks  of  oats     4  o 

One  peck  of  beans  (average) ...     I  3 

561b.  of  straw I  o 

One  peck  of  bran  (average) ...    o  3 

10    o 

(b)  Chafp  and  Corn  for  the  same 
sized  horse,  working  very  hard : — 

\\  bushel  of  oats,  bruised    ... 
Half  a  bushel  of  beans,  split 

28  lb.  of  hay 

One  cwt.  of  straw 

One  bushel  of  bran       

N      II       o 

(f)  Hay  and  Corn  for  a  horse 
doing  little  work  :— 

s.  d. 

841b.  of  hay 3  6 

31  pecks  of  oats     2  9 

One  peck  of  bran o  3 

561bi0fstmw      i  o 

7~6 


s. 

d. 

4 
2 

6 
6 

I 

li 

2 

0 

0 

lOj 

{d)  Hay  and  Corn   for  a  pony 
doing  moderate  work  : — 

s.  d. 

56  lb.  of  hay 2    3 

One  bushel  of  oats...    • 3    o 

561b.  of  straw •    •••    I    o 


6    3 

The  above-mentioned  amount  of 
food  will  suffice,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  keep  a  horse  in  good  health  and 
full  of  flesh ;  but  some  require  a  more 
liberal  allowance.  It  is  right,  there- 
fore, that  the  master  should  ascertain 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  horse 
before  he  charges  his  servant  with 
peculation  or  neglect.  This  he  may 
readily  do  by  seeing  him  feed  at  the 
proper  hours  for  a  week  or  two,  or 
a  month  will  be  still  more  satis- 
factory ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  loses  flesh  on  this  scale  of 
allowance,  it  will  be  right  to  increase 
it.  I  am  here  only  odculating  the 
full  average. 

2517.  The  Outlay  for  Feeding 

Utensils. 

The  cost  of  the  various  implements 
required  is  about  as  follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Chaff-cutter        300 

Oat-bruiser 440 

Quarter-peck  measure      ...    o    i    6 
oieve  ...    ...    ...     ...    •..    o    I    o 


£l   1  o 


2518.  The  Equipments 

For  the  saddle-horse,  when  to  be  used 
in  that  capacity,  are  merely  the  bridle, 
which  maybe  either  the  snaffle  (see  next 
page,  fig.  a)  or  the  curb  {b).  Sometimes 
the  two  are  used  tpgedier,  and  the 
bridle  is  then  called  a  double-reined 
bridle,  as  shown  at  ^ ;  at  others,  the 
bit  combines  the  qualities  of  both,  and 
of  these  there  are  various  forms  under 
the  general  term  of  "  Pelhams. "  The 
saddle  consists  of  pig-skin  strained  and 
stretched  over  a  wooden  tree,  raised  in 
front  at  the  pommel  (see  overleaf,  c) ; 
and  behind,  also,  is  a  long  ridge, 
called  the  cantel  (d),  between  which  is 
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the  seat.  The  sides  are  insde  up  by 
Ihe  flaps  (c),  attached  to  the  tree 
above;  and  Ijiiog  oh  the  flap  is  the 
ttiiTup-Ieaiher  supporting  the  stirrup 
{J).  Undemesth  the  flap  is  a  false 
and  pwided  flap,  on  which  lie  the 
girths  (f^,  which  are  buckled  to  leather 
straps  l^lened  to  the  tree  above^ 


3SI9 

The  Price 

Of  these  articles  is 

as  folio? 

c 

s.  d. 

Plain 

naffle 

Single 

curb 

60!! 

Double-rein  bridle  i 

Saddle 

Lady's 

saddi^ 

-  7 

7     0     H 

CHAPTER  II. 

CARRIAGES — THEIR  MANUFACTURE,  REPAIRING,  AND  COST. 

hones  B  foU  is  substituted  for  the 
shalls.  Before  proceeding,  therefcHc, 
to  describe  (he  varieties  of  carnages 
used  in  Eogland,  each  of  the  above 
parts  must  be  dearly  andeistood  ;  but 
one  cause  of  misunderstanding  must  at 
once  be  removed,  consisting  in  the 
diflerent  acceptation  of  the  term  "car- 
riage" by  the  pubUc,  who  use  it  for 
the  whole  velucle,  and  b7  coach- 
maken,  who  confine  it  to  that  pott 
which  supports  the  body  upon  the 
wheels,  including  the  springs  and 
shafts  in  two-wheeled  caniagM,  and 


35Z0.  Every  Modem  Carriage, 
Even  of  the  most  simple  constniction, 
consists  of  a  fnar  ef  vikedt  revolving 
on  aa  axU,  which  supports  a  body  on 
springs.  These  are  drawn  \tf  the 
horse  attached  to  skafis.  Id  addition 
to  the  above,  when  the  carriage  is  on 
four  wheels,  there  is  a  provision  for 
turning  it  right  or  left,  and  called 
"the  leci"  uid  when  drawn  by  two 
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what  b  called  the  fore  and  hind-car- 
riage in  those  on  four  wheels. 

2521.  The  Wheel 

Is  nsually  composed  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  ash,  with  a  centre  of  oak 
called  the  nave  {a).  This  last  is 
drilled  through  its  centre  to  receive 
an  iron  box,  which  protects  it  from 
injury  as  it  revolves  upon  the  axle, 
and  is  made  exactly  to  fit  that  part,  so 
that  'its  construction  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  wheel, 
but  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
part  of  the  axle.  The  nave  is  pierced 
by  twelve  rectangular  holes,  arranged 
at  equal  distances  roimd  its  circum- 
ference to  receive  an  equal  number  of 
radiating  spokes  (^),  which  fit  their 


places  exactly.  The  spokes,  a£[ain, 
are  let  into  a  number  of  pieces  ofash, 
Otit  felloes  {c  c  r),  which  together  form 
a  circle  confined  by  a  hoop  of  iron  in 
one  piece,  called  the  tire  \d).  These 
felloes  usually  amount  in  number  to 
half  that  of  the  spokes  (e)',  and  all  the 
pieces  being  fitted  together,  but  the 
joints  not  closed  up,  the  tire  is  put  on 
in  a  redhot  condition,  and  suddenly 
cooled  with  water,  by  which  it  con- 
tracts, and  brings  all  die  parts  closely 
together,  rendering  them  as  firm  as  if 
made  of  a  solid  piece.  The  parts  are 
so  arranged,  that  the  spokes  do  not  lie 
in  one  plane  ;  but  as  the  wheel  lies  on 
the  ground,  with  the  outside  upwards, 
they  run  downwards ;  the  outside  of 
the  nave  being  nearly  level  with  the 


outside  of  the  felloes.  This  gives 
strength  to  the  wheel,  and  also  throws 
the  dirt  away  from  those  riding  in  the 
carriage ;  but  it  necessitates  the  bend- 
ing of  the  axle,  in  order  to  keep 
upright  the  spokes  at  the  time  of  bear- 
ing the  weight,  without  which  pre- 
caution the  wheel  would  soon  give 
way  ( /).  After  this,  a  number  of  iron 
pins  are  riveted  through  the  tire  and 
felloes,  and  then  the  whole  being 
** cleaned  off,"  the  wheel  is  complete, 
except  receiving  its  box,  which  is 
callol  boxing,  and  only  requires  it  to 
be  inserted  and  wedged  in  its  place, 
so  as  to  make  the  wheel  revolve  truly 
on  its  centre.  Many  wheels  are  now 
made  by  machinery ;  each  piece  of  the 
wood  being  put  into  a  machine  and 
turned  out  in  a  state  to  fit  all  closely 
together;  by  this  process  there  is  a 
saving  of  time  in  the  making,  but  it 


does  not  appear  that  the  wheels  stand 
their  work  any  the  better.  In  America 
the  wheels  of  their  light  carriages  are 
made  of  a  much  more  slender  form, 
and  the  felloes  are  bent  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  so  as  to  encircle  either- a  half  or 
the  whole  of  the  wheel.  By  the  aid 
of  a  new  process  for  bending  wood, 
this  method  will  probably  be  soon 
adopted  in  this  country,  even  for  heavy 
wheels. 

2522.  The  Simplest  Form  of  Axle 

Is  the  common  kind,  which  consists 
merely  of  a  bar  of  iron,  having  a 
slight  shoulder  at  the  part  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  nave  of  the 
wheel,  and  a  screw  and  nut  to  keep 
the  wheel  on.  A  plain  iron  box  is 
made  to  fit  this,  and  is  "  boxed  "  into 
the  wheel  (see  last  paragraph).  This 
axle  is  shown  at  (^. 
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2523.  Collinge's  Axle. 
To  obviate  the  noise  of  the  common 
axle,  and  its  tendency  to  come  ofT, 
several  have  been  designed,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Collinge's,  the  Mail,  and 
Drabbel*s  axles.  The  first  is  a  very  in- 
genious invention ;  and  when  carefully 
attended  to  in  its  cleaning,  is  equal  to 
all  that  is  required ;  but  9  the  cleaner 
happens  to  let  a  piece  of  grit  get  in 
with  the  oil,  or  the  oil  is  at  any  time 
deficient,  or  if  it  is  screwed  up  too 
tight,  it  is  apt  to  set  £ut,  tod  stop  the 
progress  of  the  carriage  in  the  most 
inconvenient  manner.  These  accidents 
generally  occur  at  the  worst  possible 
places;  but  happen  when  they  may, 
they  are  very  annoying.  Coachmakers 
themselves  are  constantly  liable  to 
them  with  their  carriages  just  sent  out, 
and  no  care  will  always  avoid  them. 
In  ^ite,  however,  of  tnese  objections, 
the  axle  is  so  noiseless  and  requires  so 
little  attention,  that  many  people  use 
them  in  preference  to  all  others.  Until 
the  patent  expired,  they  were  very 
expensive,  and  still  are  so  as  made  by 
Mr.  CoUinge  himself;  but  from  other 
makers  they  may  be  obtained  for 
about  £\  more  than  the  conical 
(Drabbel's)  or  the  mail  axle.  A  sec- 
tion of  a  Coilicge  axle  is  here  shown. 


in  which  (a  h  d)i&  \!b^  axle  on  which 
revolves  the  box  (//),  adapted  to  a 
shoulder  in  the  axle  at  {gf^^  and  con- 
fined bjr  a  cap  (e)  at  the  outer  end^ 
which  keeps  m  any  waste  oiL  The 
arm  of  the  axle,  wmch  revolves  in  the 
box,  -has  several  shoulders  and  inden- 
tations in  it,  which  are  accurately 
fitted  by  grinding  to  the  interior  of  the 
box,  but  leaving  three  spaces  for  oU, 
one  cut  in  the  box  opposite  (^),  and 
two  others  cut  in  the  arm,  one  between 
iff)  and  {b\  and  the  other  behind  (0. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  a 
shoulder  at  (r),  against  which  the  box 


fits,  being  separated  only  by  a  washer 
of  leather  to  prevent  noise.  At  the 
outer  end  the  arm  is  cut  into  two 
screws  (^),  one  larger  than  the  other, 
and  the  two  turning  different  ways,  so 
as  to  afford  a  double  protection  against 
the  wheel  coming  ofl^  as  they  both 
keep  the  box  on,  and  are  also  confined 
by  small  copper  linch-pins.  The  con- 
struction ot  this  axle  is  thus  miimtely 
S'ven,  because  many  people  who  have 
em  are  subject  to  great  annoyances 
from  not  being  able  to  take  them  off 
and  on,  when  an  emergency  occors. 
lliis  is  effected  as  follows  : — Unscrew 
the  cap  (e)  with  a  spanner,  which  is 
fitted  for  the  purpose;  then  take  out 
the  linch-pin  m  the  screw  at  (</),  un- 
screw the  outer  one  in  one  direction, 
which  is  marked  on  it,  and  the  inner 
one  exactly  the  reverse ;  then  slip  the 
wheel  ofi^  carefully  dean  off  what  dry 
and  thick  dirt  may  have  accumulated, 
avoiding  all  risk  of  grit  by  using  a 
clean  cloth  or  new  taw,  oil  the  arm 
fineely,  and  also  the  inside  of  the  box, 
replace  the  nuts  and  linch-pins,  screw 
on  the  cap,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If 
the  leather-washer  at  the  shoulder  {c) 
is  worn  too  thin,  it  must  be  replaoed  ; 
but  some  little  practice  is  required  to 
adjust  this  to  the  proper  thickness. 

2524.  The  Mail  Axle 
Is  the  most  simple  of  aU,  and  has 
merely  a  shoulder  on  the  axle-treeii 
with  a  smooth  arm,  without  any  cap 
on  the  end.  The  wheel  is  kept  on  by 
three  long  pins,  which  traverse  the 
whole  nave  as  well  as  a  plate  behind 
the  shoulder.  See  next  figure,  in  which 
(«)  shows  the  smooth  arm  wiUi  its  plate 
playmg  freely  behind  die  shoulder; 
\b)  is  ue  pin  traversing  the  whole  nave 
and  plate,  and  {c  a)  show  the  nave 
and  axle  tc^ther.  This  is  not  quite 
so  noiseless  as  the  CoUinge,  but  what 
very  accurately  adjusted,  it  may  be 
made  to  run  very  smootiily,  and  on 
the  avera^  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
its  rival  m  public  estimation.  The 
objection  is,  that  from  the  pecnUar 
make  of  the  shoulder  and  plate,  it 
requires  about  an  inch  between  the 
wheel  and    the   spring,    whidi   for 
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London  is  of  some  importance,  the 
two  -wheels  making  the  carriage  fully 
three  inches  wider  than  if  made  with 
Collinge's  axles.  In  taking  off  these 
wheels,  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew 
the  three  nuts  at  the  bock  of  the  nave, 


when  the  wheel  comes  off  at  once, 
and  by  screwing  them  up  tighter  at 
any  time,  the  lil^rty.  of  the  wheel  may 
be  diminished,  orvice  versd,  when  they 
are  slightly  unscrewed.  There  is  also 
in  this  wheel  a  washer  of  leather,  which 
is  more  easily  adjusted  than  the  Col- 
linge  axle. 

2525.  The  Conical  or  Drabbel 

Axle 

Is  merely  Collinge's  principle  applied 
to  a  conical  instead  of  a  cylindrical 


arm.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  set  fast  as 
CoUinge's,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
heavy  weights,  such  as  omnibuses, 
&c. ;  but  is  not  nearly  so  quiet 

2526.  The  Springs 

Are  attached  to  the  axle  by  means  of 
clips  of  iron  and  bolts.  Their  object 
is  to  yield  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
wheel  in  passing  over  the  inequalities 
of  the  road,  so  that  the  body  may  not 
be  affected  by  them.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  springs,  but  they  may  be 
comprised  under  two  distinct  kinds — 
1st,  those  in  which  steel  only  is  used 
as  the  elastic  material,  such  as  the  ordi- 
nary elliptic  spring  and  the  grasshopper 
spring  ;  and  2nd,  those  in  which  it  is 
aided  by  leather  straps,  as  in  the  C 
spring. 

2527.  The  Grasshopper  Spring 

Consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
plates  of  steel  riveted  together  in  the 
middle,  where  the  spring  lies  upon  the 
axle-tree,  and  is  attached  to  it  by  a 
clip.  (See  figure  below,  a,)  One  plate, 
longer  than  the  others,  has  a  rolled 
eye  at  each  end,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  body,  and  is  of  equal 
substance  in  its  whole  length ;  the 
others  are  each  gradually  shorter  than 
the  one  above  it,  and  are  ground  to  a 
thin  edge  at  their  ends,  so  as  to  play 
freely  upon  the  plate  next  above  each. 
By  this  arrangement  the  spring  is  much 
more  lively  and  elastic  than  it  would 
be  if  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  the  same 


steel,  and  it  will  also  bear  greater 
weight  without  breaking.  As  the 
spring  when  bent  is  shorter  than  when 
perfectly  straight,  one  end  must  have  a 
certain  d^ee  of  liberty,  or  the  spring 


will  either  break  or  refuse  to  act. 
This  object  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
shackle  or  brace,  the  former  being  of 
iron  and  the  latter  of  leather,  but 
serving  the  same  purpose,    and  the 
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skackle  itself  carrying  a  loop  of  iron 
which  is  attached  to  the  body.  This 
spring  is  used  for  X^ennet  gigs  and 
for  dog-carts,  also  for  heay  work, 
such  as  omnibuses,  stage*  coacnes,  &c., 
and  is  a  very  useful  spring,  but  liable 
to  ''chatter'*  at  the  shaclde,  for  which 
reason  the  leather  brace  is  sometimes 
substituted. 

2528.  The  Elliptic  Spring  ifi) 
Resembles  two  grasshopper  springs 
greatly  bent,  and  one  placed  on  the 
other,  with  their  eyes  united  by  pins 
or  bolts.  The  axle  is  clipped  to  the 
lower  one,  and  the  body  to  the  upper, 


each  being  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  spring,  so  that  as  the  plates  play 
the  middles  of  the  spring  approach 
each  other,  and  the  ends  are  allowed 
to  lengthen  v^nthout  any  necessity  for 
shackles.  In  stiff  springs  for  heavy 
weights  they  sometimes  refuse  to  play 
equally,  and  the  consequence  then  is 
that  one  of  them  breaks,  to  avoid  which 
they  are  sometimes  made  with  eyes 
only  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  one 
plate  lies  flat  on  the  other,  being  re* 
tained  in  its  place  by  a  clip  on  eadi 
side.  These  springs  are  used  for  the 
hind  carriage  of  light  phaetons  and 
for  the  fore  carriage  of  all  those  vehicles 
which  are  without  perches,  as  the  mode 
of  attachment  suits  their  make. 

2529.  C- Springs 
Are  made  in  the  same  way,  as  regards 
the  steel  plates  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, but  these  are  bent  into  the  form 
of  the  letter  from  which  they  take  their 
name  (see  next  figure).  The  lower  end 
of  the  3  i^  attached  by  bolts  to  the 
carriage,  the  middle  projecting  back- 
wards or  forwards,  and  having  a  long 
leather  strap  or  brace  which  reaches 
from  the  carriage  over  the  spring  to  an 
iron  stay  (a)  projecting  from  the  body, 
and  called  a  loop.  In  order  to  regu- 
late the  height  of  the  body,  which  is 


apt  to  stretch  the  leather,  this  is  made 
to  roll  upon  a  racked  wheel  at  (^), 
which  is  turned  by  a  key,  and  easily 
lifts  the  body  by  rolling  the  brace  upon 
its  barrel.  This  spring  is  the  easiest 
of  all,  but  until  lately  it  has  been 

a  nice  out  of  fashion,  in  consequence  of 
3e  supposed  necessity  for  a  perch, 
which,  we  shall  presently  see,  increases 
the  weight  and  draught  of  the  whole. 
But  as  Uiere  is  no  odier  spring  which 
is  equally  easy  and  quiet,  it  is  gradu- 
ally regaining  its  former  position  in 
public  estimation.    By  a  recent  inven- 


tion, however,  this  spring  has  been 
made  without  a  perch,  and  thus  one 
great  objection  to  its  use  has  been  over- 
come, though  still  it  is,  in  this  fonn, 
only  capable  of  being  attached  to  the 
hind  carriage,  leaving  the  fore  parts  to 
be  as  rough  and  noisy  as  ever.  The 
improvement  consists  in  doing  away 
with  the  perch,  and  carrying  the  spring 
from  the  axle-tree  to  the  body,  where 
it  is  attached  at  a  short  distance  be- 
neath the  stay,  which,  also,  is  here 
composed  of  an  elbow-spring  instead 
of  a  rigid  iron  stay.  There  is  no  great 
advantage,  however,  as  the  weight  is 
not  much  less  than  that  incurred  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  perch,  &c.,  whilst 
the  necessity  for  the  elliptic  spring  in 
front  b  a  great  objection  to  the  new 
invention.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
Broughams,  and  has  a  very  light  and 
elegant  appearance. 

2530.  The  Body 

Is  made  of  wood,  and  is  either  of  ash 
framed  together  in  separate  pieces,  and 
containing  a  panel  of  mahogany  in  a 
groove,  or  it  is  composed  of  solid  elm, 
with  a  moulding  sprigged  on«  to  make 
it  resemble  the  framed  body.  This 
causes  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of 
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bodies,  which  may  be  made  in  either 
way  when  they  are  tolerably  flat  in 
surface,  but  must Jbe  framed  when  they 
are  convex  or  "compassed,"  which  is 
the  coachmaker's  term.  It  is  true, 
that  elm  will  bear  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  bending  and  hollowing  when 
steamed ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this, 
and  the  coachmaker  finds  that,  if  a 
body  is  required  with  much  el^[ance 
of  form  and  variety  in  its  lines,  it  must 
be  made  on  the  framing  principle. 
Many  purchasers  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  this  difference,  and  expect  to  pro- 
cure a  framed  body  for  the  price  at 
which  they  are  offered  one  with  solid 
sides. 

2531.  The  Solid-sided  Body 
Is  made  like  a  wooden  box,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sides  and  bottom  are  fitted  to- 
gether on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
joinery.  Fig.  i  shows  the  essential 
parts  of  the  simplest  kind  of  body. 


either  for  two  or  four  wheels,  and 
called  a  cab-body.  This,  if  very 
plain,  may  be  made  solid-sided,  and 
as  such  will  now  be  examined.      A 

{)iece  of  inch  elm  is  first  cut  out  a 
ittle  larger  than  the  part  marked  by 
the  letters  a  d  c  e.  This  is  then  steamed 
until  it  will  bear  bending,  after  which 
it  is  made  to  assume  a  slightly  convex 
form,  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  2,  c  d^ 
assisted  by  a  moulding  sprigged  on  to 
the  edge.  When  this  is  dry  and  set, 
another  piece  of  wood,  usually  ash, 
and  shaped  to  the  sweep,  is  screwed 
on  to  the  bottom,  and  extends  from  d 
to  /*  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  fig. 
I,  and  in  fig.  2  from  d  to  e.  This 
is  the  "bottom  side."  Projecting 
perpendicularly  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bottom  side  is  the    "rocker,"  a 


short  piece  of  ash  or  elm,  upon  which 
the  strength  of  the  body  in  great  mea- 
sure depends,  fsA  shown  at  fie.  i  ^, 
and  fig.  ^  e  f.  The  object  of  these 
two  pieces,  viz.,  the  bottom  side  and 
the  rocker,  is  to  narrow  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  so  as  to  give  room  for  the 
springs,  and  also  to  take  off  from  the 
heaviness  of  the  whole.  It  is  obvfous 
that  the  feet  and  I^  do  not  require 
nearly  so  much  width  as  the  hip,  and 
consequently  the  part  intended  for 
their  lodgment  may  be  contracted,  and 
is  so  in  all  modem  carriages,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  bottom  side  and  rocker. 

Fig.  2. 


The  two  rockers  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  a  light  piece  of  wood,  usually 
fir,  upon  which  little  stress  is  laid,  and 
which  is  called  the  bottom,  or  "floor." 
This  is  assbted  at  the  back  and  front 
by  a  stout  piece  of  ash  morticed  into 
the  rocker  at  each  angle,  and  called 
back  and  front  "bottom  rails."  The 
two  sides  thus  put  together  and  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  top  rail  at  the  back, 
morticed  at  fig.  I  a,  on  each  side,  and 
by  other  seat  rails  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  seat  shown  at  fi^.  2  a  b. 
By  these  various  sta^s  the  whole  is  put 
together  firmly,  and  in  a  simple  body 
like  this  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
complete  it,  except  the  addition  of  a 
thin  panel  of  mahogany  nailed  on  the 
back  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  rail, 
and  sprigged  also  on  to  the  sides  from 
a  to  a,  fig.  I,  and,  in  fact,  occupying 
the  whole  area  shown  in  fig.  2.  Such 
a  body,  with  or  without  a  head,  and 
furnished  with  a  dash-iron  in  front,  and 
also  lined,  aproned,  &c,  is  complete 
as  a  cab-body,  and  makes  either  a  two- 
wheeled  cab  or  a  cab-bodied  phaeton, 
according  as  it  is   mounted  on  two 
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ot  four  wheels ;  in  the  latter  ca^, 
however,  hiving  usually  the  rocker 
extended  either  ^ckwards  or  fornanls 
to  form  a  hind  seat  or  driving-box. 

2531.  The  Panelled  Body 
Difleis  from  the  foregoing  in  having 
(he  sides  and  hack  pat  together  in 
pieces,  which  inasimple body,  likeihat 
previously  de!iCtil)ed,  would  consist  of 
a  lop  and  boitom  side  (fig.  i,  a  e  and 
d  (),  and  of  a  hind  and  fore  pillar  (a  d 
andff).  These  fourpieces  would  form 
the  skeleton  of  the  side,  and  would  be 
framed  It^ther  very  strongly,  yel 
neatly,  each  being  dove-tailed  into  the 
other,  and  pinned  together  as  well  as 
screwed.  After  they  are  cut  into  the 
general  form  of  the  side  so  as  to  have 
the  desired  sweep,  and  their  joints 
being  carefully  made,  Ihcy  are  taken 
apart,   and  a  groove  ia  ploughed  on 


afterwards  tilted,  as  shown 
g  h.  The  inside  of  (he  hind  pillar 
(fig.  I,  a  d),  must  also  be  grooved  so 
as  to  receive  the  back  panel,  which  is 
let  into  the  rails,  top  and  bottom,  and 
beyond  these  points  of  difference  the 
whole  is  completed  in  (he  same  way  a^ 
(he  solid-sided  body,  except  that  the 
panel  requites  to  be  strengthened  with 
wooden  battens,  and  canvas  glued 
■gainst  any  part  which  is  more  than 
usually  strained  by  any  peculiarly 
twisting  part  of  the  frame.  Mary 
bodies  are  much  more  complicated 
than  this  ;  -but  in  all  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  each  panel  is  let  into  a 
groove  cut  in  the  pillars,  which  are 
perpendicular,  and  in  the  side  rails, 
which  are  horizontal.  These  frame- 
works have  also  their  outer  edges 
moulded  variously,  according  to  the 
1  of  the  day,  bcinj 
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having  a  concave  thumb. moulding! 
taken  out  of  them  ;  Init  in  alt  cases 
superseding  the  necessity  for  any  bead- 
ing beiny  sprigged  on  as  in  the  solid, 
sided  boily.  t'rom  the  complicated 
nature  of^  these  jointed  or  framed 
bodies,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  not 


carefully  made  of  well -seasoned  wood, 
they  soon  separate  at  the  joints,  and 
either  allow  the  body  to  come  to  pieces 
altogether,  or  else  permit  (he  waiet  to 
reacTi  the  interior  of  (he  joints,  and  so 
cause  3  premature  decay.  S»  that, 
though  a  well.made  framed  body  is  far 
superior  to  one  with  solid  sides,  yet, 
in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  workman, 
the  latter  is  the  more  sale  and  lasting 
mode  of  ci — ■ ■ — 


2533.  The  Body  is  Covered  to. 


the  pleasure  of  (he  passenger,  by  roeant 
of  a  covering  capable  of  being  let  up 
or  down,  and  called  a  head  or  hood 
(see  below).      In   the   former    case, 


in  one  piece, 
and  then  a  light  roof  of  fir  is  put  on, 
blocked  with  square  pieces  of  1  he  same 
wood  glued  on  the  under  side,   and 
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covered  with  a  stout  leather  skin  of 
cowhide.  This  is  strained  on  very 
tightly  by  means  of  a  thin  band  of 
copper,  which  exactly  fits  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  and  keeps  all  in  its  place, 
without  any  necessity  for  nails.  The 
back  and  sides  between  the  pillars  and 
ab(^e  the  bottom  panels  are  closed  by 
mahogany  panels  also,  but  sprigged  on 
instead  of  being  let  into  grooves.  A 
door  is  framed  in  the  oi^inar^  way, 
and  panelled  in  the  lower  half,  while 
the  upper  is  either  closed  with  a 
glass  sash,  or  this  part  falls  into  a  box 
or  cavity  made  for  it  inside  the  lowei: 
panel.  The  front  is  closed  also  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  a  close  carriage  is 
completely  protected  from  the  weather 
when  its  glasses  are  up,  or  when  let 
down  the  air  is  freely  admitted,  the 
only  objection  being  that  it  is  not  as 
freely  let  out  again. 

2534.  The  Head, 

Or  hood,  consists  of  leather  strained 
upon  wooden  hoops,  called  "slats," 
which  rise  or  fall  upon  a  common 
centre  (a).  Four  of  these  are  required 
to  form  a  head,  and  they  are  kept  in 
shape  by  webbing  strained  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  by  joints  attached  to 
two  of  them  only,  which,  being  made 
to  play  in  the  middle,  will  give  way 
when  pulled  out  of  the  straight  line, 
and  allow  of  the  head  being  lowered. 
'I1ie  leather  used  is  now  almost  invari- 
ably that  called  enamelled,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  several  qualities  and 
prices,  some  being  very  durable,  and 
others  soon  cracking  and  letting  in  the 
wet.  Besides  this  covering  of  leather, 
the  front  is  protected  either  by  glass  in 
the  shape  of  German  lights,  which 
fold  up  and  are  made  with  mahogany 
frames,  or  by  Macintosh  curtains  draw- 
ing on  a  brass  rod. 

2535.  Classification  of  Bodies. 

Bodies  may,  therefore,  be  divided — 
1st,  into  solid-sided  and  framed  ;  2nd, 
into  open  bodies,  close  bodies,  and 
headed  or  hooded  bodies  ;  and,  3rd, 
into  double  and  single  bodies,  the 
former  of  which  have  two  seats,  while 
the  latter  have  only  one.  The  driving- 


seat  of  a  close  carriage  is  usually  called 
the  coach-box,  and  may  either  be  a 
plain  seat,  with  iron  bars  for  sides, 
protected  by  leather  in  addition,  or 
else  it  is  covered  with  a  large  falling 
cloth,  called  a  "hammer-cloth,"  from 
its  concealing  the  box  in  which  a  ham- 
mer and  nails  were  formerly  carried  in 
case  of  accidents.  There  is  also  in 
many  carriages  a  back  seat,  sometimes 
called  a  rumble,  which  is  either  fixed 
to  a  continuation  of  the  rocker  or  at- 
tached to  it  by  means  of  iron  stays, 
called  loops.  Every  body  is  also  lined 
and  provided  with  aprons,  &c.,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  a  separate 
department,  called  trimming.  The 
lining  is  either  of  cloth  or  leather,  or 
silk,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  and  padded 
with  well-curled  horsehair.  In  ex- 
pensive carriages,  also,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  lace  used,  which  is  of  a  costly 
character.  The  dash-irons  and  wings 
are,  in  well-made  carriages,  made  of  a 
frame-work  of  iron,  covered  with 
patent  leather  ;  but  in  some  low-priced 
ones,  especially  those  for  ponies,  a 
thin  piece  of  elm  is  fixed,  and  has  a 
beading  sprigged  on  to  imitate  the 
lines  of  tne  irons.  In  this,  also,  an 
inexperienced  judge  is  often  taken  in. 
Aprons  of  enamelled  leather  are  fixed 
to  open  carriages,  and  to  the  outer 
seats  of  closed  ones,  so  as  to  protect 
the  knees  of  the  passengers.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  heads,  this  leather 
varies  greatly  in  its  value  and  price. 

2536.  Basket  Work 

Has  of  late  years  been  extensively 
used  for  open  carriages  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  made  by  Lenny  of  Croydon, 
whence  they  have  been  named  Croydon 
Basket  Carriages.  The  material  is 
cheap  in  first  cost,  but  does  not  last 
well,  and  will  not  therefore,  I  think, 
long  maintain  its  recent  popularity. 

2537.  The  Whole  Vehicle, 

Besides  the  wheels,  axles,  springs,  and 
body,  is  composed  of  a  connecting 
medium,  called  the  carriage,  which 
varies  from  a  mere  cross-bar  or  two  to 
the  very  complicated  machinery  exhi- 
bited  in   the   chariot   or   barouche. 
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Two-wheded  carriages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  C-springs,  have 
only  the  iron  stays  by  which  the 
springs  are  attached  to  the  bodies,  and 
also,  m  general,  a  fore  and  hind  bar, 
as  well  as  a  pair  of  shafts.  Four- 
wheeled  carriages  are,  however,  much 
more  complicated,  and  consist  in  all 
cases  of  a  fore  and  hind  carriage, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
by  a  perch,  and  of  which  the  fore 
carriage  has  always  a  wheel-plate,  with 
its  appendages,  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  free  movement  of  the  fore-wheels 


to  the  right  or  left.  All  these  parts 
must  therefore  be  separately  examined 

2538.  The  Carriage  of  the  Two- 
wheeled  Vehicle 

Varies  considerably,  simple  thougifa  it 
is  as  compared  with  the  four-wheeled 
carriage.  In  its  most  simple  form,  as 
in  Uie  do£-cart  or  plain  gig,  there  is 
first  of  all  a  curved  stay  at  the  back 
and  front  of  the  grasshopper  spring 
(a  b\  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
bolts  bdiind,  and  a  shackle  in  front 
(see  figure).      The  stays   themselves 


are  bolted  to  the  rocker  of  the  body, 
and  the  front  stay  has  attached  to  it 
steps  for  allowing  entrance  or  exit. 
The  sha(t  is  fix«i  to  the   fore-bar, 


either  by  a  solid  and  fixed  iron  flap 
chpping  it,  or  by  a  joint  which  allows 
of  free  motion,  ui  which  case  the  shaft 
is  of  lancewood,  and  its  play  is  fa* 


I  voured  by  being  attached  to  a  cross- 
spring  fixed  to  the  body  at  the  back, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  this  provi- 
sion, the  trotting  action  of  the  hoise 
causes  little  or  no  shaft-motion,  the 
bar  at  {b)  being  a  centre  upon  which 
the  shaft  partially  revolves,  and  the 
spring  at  the  back  in  the  same  way 
allows  that  part  of  the  body  to  remain 
quiet 

3539.  In  the  Stanhope 

The  shaft  is  of  ash  plated  with  iron, 
and  therefore  inelastic  It  is  not  di- 
rectly connected,  with  the  body,  but 


^'^ 


only  through  the  axle-tree,  to  which  it 
is  separately  attached  by  an  iron  stay, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  every  iar  from 
the  inequalities  of  the  road  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  horse's  back,  often 
causing  inflammation  of  the  skin  or 


bones  of  the  spine ;  the  body  also,  in- 
stead of  being  connected  to  the  grass- 
hopper springs  by  iron  stays,  is  fixed 
to  them  by  straight  cross-springs, 
which  are  attached  to  it  only  in  two 
places,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
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and  hind  bottom  lail.  Shaft-motion 
is  therefore  almost  wholly  destroyed  in 
this  gi^  being  lost  from  the  play  of 
the  spnngs  before  it  is  commuDicated 
to  the  body  ;  tuid,  besides  ihia,  the 
Sunhope  is  the  easiest  of  all,  from  its 
possessing  four  springs  instead  of  two, 
as  in  the  plain  grasshopper,  or  three, 
as  in  the  Dennet,  in  wiiich  the  grass- 
hopper has  a  badi  spring  like  that  of 
the  Stanhope,    but   is  connected  ' 

2540.  The  Tilbury 
Was  ioTCDted  in  order  to  give  softness 
to  the  steel  springs  by  its  long  leftther 
braces,  and  this  it  does  most  effectu- 
ally, but  V-  the  cost  of  gaining  shaft 
motion,  which  can  never  in  it  be 
totally  got  rid  of,  (hough  much  may 
certainly  be  done  by  careful  mu 


of  the  sprii^  The  shaft  is  hke 
that  of  the  Stanhope,  and  is  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  same  way  to  the  axle- 
tree,  or  more  commonly  it  is  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  grasshopper  spring 
and  stays  similar  to  those  of  the 
DenneL  This,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  under- carriage,  which  b 
complete  in  itself  and  upon  it  is 
reared  a  bind-caniage,  or  T-stay  and 
spring  (j),  of  which  the  lower  part  is 
iron-boiled  to  the  hind  bar,  while  the 
upper  part  ia  a  cross-spring,  having 
attached  to  its  extremity,  on  each  side, 
a  long  leather  brace,  which  falls  to 
talte  at  (<)  the  end  of  an  elbow-spring, 
attached  to  the  body  at  <</).  These 
tprings  and  braces,  therefore,  support 
the  hind-part  of  the  body,  while  the 
fore-part  is  suspended  to  the  shaft 
some  inches  in  tronl  of  the  drawing- 


liar,  by  means  of  another  brace  and 
elbow-spritig  attached  to  the  rocker. 
If  the  T-stay  is  fitcd  quite  uprieht, 
and  the  braces  have  hberty  to  play, 
the  sh^  motion  is  very  unpleasant ; 
but  if  they  are  made  to  slant,  and  the 
braixs  are  drawn  apart,  this  is  in 
great  measure  got  rid  of,  though  still 
Sightly  annoying.  The  softness  of  the 
motion  is,  however,  very  agreeable, 
3541.  In  Private  CabrioletB 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Tilbury,  except  that  instead  of  the 
hind-brace  being  suspended  from  a 
cross-spring  on  a  T-stay  it  falls  from  a 


C-spring.  In  all  other  respects  the 
two  are  identical  as  far  as  the  carriage 
part  is  concerned,  with  the  addition, 
however,  to  the  cabriolet  of  a  double 
cross-lmr  behind,  with  a  foot-board  on 
it  for  the  servant  The  shape  of  the 
body  is,  of  course,  varied,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  part  we  are 
now  considering. 

3543.  In  the  Curricle, 

The  springs  and  carriage  are  the  same 
as  in  the  cabriolet ;  but  instead  of 
shafts  for  one  horse,  a  pole  is  intro- 
duced, and  firmly  socketed  to  the  fore 
bar,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
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alUchmenl  of  >  pair  of  liorses.  Tbis 
b  accomplished  by  suspeDding  the 
pole  to  a  metallic  curricle-bar,  extend, 
mg  from  ihe  top  of  one  harness-pad  to 
tlie  other  through  eyes  in  which  it 
i.lays  freely,  and  thus  permits  the 
horses  to  approach  one  another  or 
recede,  according  to  the  undulations 
of  the  road. 

2543.  The  Carriage  of  the  Four- 
wheeled  Vehicle 
Is  mucn  more  complicated  and  varied 
than  those  hitherto  described.  In  the 
lirst  place  we  may  examine  those  in 
which  there  is  no  perch,  and  hen;  we 
shall  find  the  hind  carriage  somewhat 
resembling  a  modification  of  the  whole 
parts  seen  in  the  two-wheeled  vehicles. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  grasshopper- 
spring,  or  C-spring,  or  Dennet  spring 
attached  10  the  hind  part  of  a  phaeton 
or  Brougham,  even  without  a  perch. 
All  thai  is  required  is  a  stay  on  each 
side  to  attach  the  spring  --    -   "— 


3  that  the  wheels  and 
tree  always  retain  the  same 
positbn  to    Ihc  body,   and 


relati 


liable  to  a  cross-pull.  This  object, 
therefore,  is  very  simple,  and  although 
there  are  a  variety  of  springs  invented 
and  used,  yet  there  is  little  difTerence 
in  their  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in 
their  relative  advantages.  None  is 
more  easy  than  the  C-spring  as  adap' 
ted  to  Broughams  without  a  peni, 
but  it  is  heavy,  and  increases  the 
draught  very  considerably.  Most  of 
the  grasshopper-spring,  however  they 
may  be  modified,  require  a  projecting 
stay  from  the  body,  which  is  commonly 
called,   from    its    shape,   a   "pump- 

2544.  The  Fore -carriage 

Of  every  four-wheeled  vehicle  is  nude 
of  the  same  parts  and  acts  on  the  same 
principle,  though  it  \-aries  greatly  in 
Its  details  and  attachments.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  allow  of  the  rotation  of  the 
front-wheels,  which  is  accomplished 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Its 
mostsimpleform  is  seen  in  the  perched 
carnage,  therefore  it  will  be  belter 
to  examine  this  fiist.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  carriage  entire  and  separate 


from  the  body ;  (a)  is  tbe  hmd  car- 
riage, coDsTstin^  of  the  bed  (t)  and 
transom  behind  it,  to  which  is  securely 
fixed,  by  the  aid  of  two  side-stays 
(wings),  the  perch  (*),  which  connects 
it  with  the  fore  carriage  (f),  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  firmly  bolted  to  tbe 
psrcli,  and  consists  01  two  cross-bars 
tailed  the  horn-bar  (d),  and  the  fore 
transom  (fl,  the  two  being  connected 
together  by  four  stays,  the  middle  ones 
of  which  are  prolonged  forwards  as 
mtldi    as   behind    the   transom,    *nd 


EUj^pott  a  horizontal  circular  plate  of 
iron,  Ihe  "  wheel-plate"  (see  next  page, 
a  b\.  In  the  centre  of  the  transom  is 
a  perpendicular  hole  protected  by  iron, 
in  which  is  placed  a  slror^  iron  pin, 
called  the  perch-bolt,  because  it  passes 
through  the  end  of  the  perch,  and 
unites  it  strongly  to  the  fore  carriage. 
These  parts  are  all  firmly  fixed,  and  do 
not  alter  their  relative  positions  to  each 
other,  and  lo  them  Ihe  body  is  attached  . 
above  by  means  of  the  springs  boiled 
to  them.     The  lower  fore  carriage  bes 
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under  the  upper,  and  is  only  connected 
(o  it  by  the  perch-bolt  whigh  pisses 
through  its  prindpil  part,  the  "  fora- 
bed,"  in  which  the  mle-tree  is  firmly 
fixed.  The  subjoined  fieure  shows  this 
fore-bed  in  its  place,  at  (o  6),  and  also 
betow  in  a  separate  form  at  [c  d).  In 
order  to  allow  the  horses  lo  move  it, 
two  pieces  of  ash  plated  with  iron, 
and  called  futchels,  are  morticed  into 
it  at  {efl,  and  gradually  approaching 
each  other  as  they  pass  forwards,  they 
form  a  narrow  opening,  "  lAe  chops  of 


the  futchels,"  in  which  the  pole  is  fixed 
by  means  of  a  cross  pin  of  iron  passing 
through  all  three.  Bui  the  bed  re- 
quires steadying  in  its  place,  and  fur 
this  purpose  two  cross-pieces  of  wood, 
or  iron,  or  both  together,  are  fixed 
upon  the  futchels,  and  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  shape  of  the  wheel- 
plate,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
(irmly  united  lo  the  upper  carriage. 
The  hinder  of  these  cross  pieces,  at 
{g),  is  called  the  sway-bar,  and  that 
before,  at  (ij,  the  felloe- piece ;  both 


logelher,  with  the  I)ed,  complete  a 
circle,  which  is  accurately  adapted  lo 
that  of  Ihe  wheel-plate ;  and  as  the 
(wo  are  kept  firmly  together  by  the 
perch-bolt,  and  are  well  greased,  there 
14  very  littl^  play  in  this  part,  except- 
ing in  the  desired  direction.  The 
object  of  this  conslniction  is  to  allow 
of  Ihe  rotation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fore-carriage  upon  the  upper,  carrying 
the  wheels  with  it ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  striking  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body  with  Ihe  fore- 
wheel,  for  sevetal  reasons,  the  chief  of 
which  is  to  get  a  high  wheel,  without 
at  the  same  lime  increasing  the  dis- 


tance between  the  two  paiis.  To  do 
this  an  eccentnc  lock  is  adopted,  so 
contrived  that  the  perch  bolt  is  thrown 
forward  and  out  of  the  straight  line 
between  the  wheels,  by  which  a  saving 
of  some  inches  is  effected.  Other  ex- 
pedients'are  also  adopted,  but  they 
are  loo  complicated  for  general  use. 
Lying  upon  the  chops  of  the  futchels 
and  bolted  to  them,  and  also  hxed  to 
the  bed  by  iron  slays,  is  Ihe  drawing- 
bar  (j  /),  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  This  bar  has  Usually  rising 
from  it  four  pins,  called  roller-bolts, 
which  receive  Ihe  open  loops  of  the 
traces  i  sometunes,   however,  swing- 
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bars  are  fixed  to  it,  and  then  the  traces 
are  attached  to  these  by  open  eyes^ 
Such  is  the  construction  of  the  fore 
carriage  when  there  is  a  perch ;  but, 
in  its  absence,  the  transom  and  horn- 
bar  are  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  body, 
and  the  bed  is  separated  from  the  axle- 
tree  by  the  front  springs,  which  are 
almost  always  of  the  elliptic  kind.  In 
these  fore  carriages  it  is  now  the 
custom,  instead  of  making  the  futchels 


approach  each  other,  as  shown  above, 
to  separate  their  front  extremities,  as 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  and  thus 
when  one  horse  only  i^  used,  there  is 
room  for  his  hind-quarter  between 
them.  The  plates  at  the  end  of  the 
futchel  are  msule  open  so  as  to  receive 
between  them  a  shaft,  or,  when  a  pair 
of  horses  are  driven,  a  block  attached 
to  the  drawing-bar  (see  fig.  a  h\ 
In  this  case  the  pole  is  fixed  in  an  iicm 


socket  attached  beneath  the  bar,  and 
into  another  screwed  in  front  of  the 
bed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the 
same  parts  exist,  both  in  the  fore- 
carriage  with  a  perch,  and  in  that 
withdtit  that  addition ;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  bed  and  axle-tree  are  connected 
together,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
separated  by  a  spring  on  each  side. 
In  the  same  way  in  the  perched  car- 
riage the  springs,  instead  of  being 
inserted  as  above,  are  introduced  be- 
tween the  transom  and  horn-bar,  and 
the  body. 

2545.  The  Hind-carriage, 
With  a  perch,  consists  of  the  bed, 
with  which  the  axle-tree  is  united ; 
and  behind  this  lies  the  transom  or 
spring-bar,  as  it  is  variously  called. 
The  perch  may  be  straight  or  com- 
passed, sometimes  so  much  so,  as  to 
be  called  swan-necked.  All  the  car- 
riage is  either  of  ash,  plated  with  iron, 
or  entirely  of  that  metal.  In  the 
modem  light  carriages  the  perch  is 
entirely  of  metal,  and  looks  scarcely 
strong  enough  for  the  leverag|e  which 
it  has  to  bear.     Two  C-spnugs  are 


usually  fixed  upon  the  transom  and  bed 
behind,  and  also  upon  the  transom 
and  horn-bar  in  front ;  and  in  this 
vfray  the  body  is  suspended  by  the 
braces  catching  hold  of  iron  stays, 
called  body-loops.  The  braces,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  C-springs,  pass  round 
jcuks  (see  engraving,  par.  2529,  b\  by 
which  they  are  tightened.  In  most  qf 
the  modem  carriages  with  perches,  a 
grasshopper  or  elliptic  spring  is  intro- 
duced between  the  bed  and  the  axle, 
exactly  as  in  those  without  perches,  by 
which  their  smoothness  -is  increased. 
When  a  platform  for  a  servant  is  in- 
troduced, it  is  now  generally  suspended 
upon  the  loops,  and  not  on  the  tran- 
som, as  was  formerly  the  case. 

2546.  The  Shafts  or  Pole 

Are  the  two  modes  of  attaching  the 
hprse  or  horses  to  a  modem  carriage, 
tne  former  being  used  for  a  single 
horsey,  while  the  latter  is  intended  for 
two.  The  shafts  vary  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  application 
to  a  two  or  four-wheeled  carriage,  in 
the  one  case  being  a  complete  ftxture 
and  only  relieved  by  their  own  elasti- 
city, while  in  the  other  they  are  for- 
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ni^ed  with  a  joint  allowing  of  play  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  and  nxed  at 
the  front  end  of  the  futchels  in  most 
modem  carriages.  In  these,  however, 
a  drawing-bar  is  n^attved,  which  is 
rather  an  objection,  as  it  relieves  the 
horse's  shoulders  very  considerably. 
It  is  merely  a  wooden  bar,  nearly  the 
width  of  the  shafls,  and  having  its 
extremities  furnished  with  eyes  or 
hooks  for  the  attachment  of  the  traces. 
The  pole  also,  as  used  in  England,  is 
a  very  simple  instrument,  being  firmly 
fixed  to  a  socket  either  in  the  chops  of 
the  futchels  or  to  the  under  side  of  the 
splinter-bar  and  bed  by  iron  sockets 
and  a  pole-pin.  In  this  mode  of  at- 
tachment the  fore-end  of  the  pole  is 


held  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
carriage,  and  is  a  fixed  point  for  the 
horses  to  back  the  carriage  by. 

2548.  The  Drag 

Consists  in  a  mode  of  preventing  the 
revolution  of  one  or  more  wheels,  so 
that  by  their  friction  on  the  ground 
the  progress  may  be  retarded.  The 
most  simple  form  consists  in  a  mere 
chain,  which  is  attached  to  the  body, 
and  when  used  is  passed  round  a  felloe 
of  the  hind-wheei,  and  then  hooked 
again  up  to  the  body.  This,  however, 
cuts  the  wheel  sadly,  and  also  wears 
out  the  tire  unequally,  so  that  it  is  not 
employed  for  private  carris^ges.  Next 
to  this  comes  the  drag-chain  and  shoe 
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which  are  attached  to  the  body  or 
carriage  near  the  perch-bolt ;  and  the 
shoe,  when  dropped  in  front  of  the 
wheel,  with  a  properly  adapted  chain, 
allows  the  tire  to  enter  its  grasp,  and 
then  lifts  it  off  the  road  (see  above, 
fig.  a).  The  patent  drag  is  however 
more  extensively  used  (represented  at  b\ 
in  which  a  lever  is  used  to  press  an 
arm  of  iron,  guarded  with  wood,  against 
the  tire,  and  so  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely prevent  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  Its  tendency  to  strain  the 
carriage  is,  however,  an  objection  with 
many  people. 

2547.  Painting  and  Varnishing. 

Having  now  described  the  several 
parts  of  which  the  carriage,  in  both 
Its  senses,  is  composed,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  the  painting  and 
varnishing,  which  are  very  necessary 


parts  of  its  construction.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  requisite  that  the  surface 
shall  be  rendered  very  true,  and  this  is 
done  by  brushing  on  coat  after  coat 
of  lead  paint,  and  then,  wheA  dry, 
rubbing  them  down  with  pumice-stone. 
A  paint  made  up  with  powdered  slate 
is  now  used  instead  of  leady  and  accele- 
rates the  prpgress  of  the  work  very 
materially,  producing  a  very  level 
surface,  and  not  being  liable  to  crack. 
When  2if  true  under-surface  is  thus  ob- 
tained, the  final  colour  is  applied,  and 
rubbed  down  also  once  or  twice,  the 
last  coat  being  put  on  in  a  very  thin 
layer,  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
any  further  friction,  when  it  is  pricked 
out  with  what  lines  of  contrasting 
colour  are  thought  desirable ;  and, 
finally,  one  or  two  coats  of  varnish 
are  applied,  and  the  whole  work  is 
done.    This  varnish,  however,   is  in 
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very  elaborate  close  carriages  rubbed 
down  with  the  hand,  until  the  surface 
is  made  still  more  smooth  than  before  ; 
but  this  process  is  now  seldom  re- 
sorted to. 


Sect.     a.  —  VARIETIES     OF 
MODERN  CARRIAGES. 

2549.  The  Open  Two -wheeled 

Carriages 

At  present  in  private  use,  are — 1st, 
the  dog-cart ;  2nd,  the  Dennet  gig; 
3rd,  the  Stanhope ;  4th,  the  Tilbury ; 
5th,  the  Irish  car  (inside  and  out- 
side). 

2550.  The  Dog-cait 

Is  a  mere  wooden -box,  more  or  less 
lightened  out  at  the  sides,  and  oma-  \ 
mented  with  cane-work  or  laths.    I'his 
is  usually  supported  on  grasshopper 
springs,  with  lancewood  shafts  to  take 
off  the  trotting  motion  of  the  horse. 
The  seats  are  for  four,  back  to  back  ; 
and  the  body  is  so  arranged,  that  when 
one  or  two  only  are  riding  in  front,  it 
may  be  still  balanced  evenly  upon  the 
wheels — the  alteration  being  effected 
either  by  shifting  the  seat  in  the  body,  ' 
or  the  whole  body  upon 'the  carriage 
by  means  of  slides.    There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  forms  in  use,  called 
the  Malvern,  the  Croydon,  the  While- 
chapel,  &C.,  but  the  latter  is  the  only 
one  possessing  any    very   distinctive 
feature,  depending  on  its  resemblance 
to  a  light  butcher^  cart,  which  is  very 
close    indeed,     the    colour    (usually 
black)  being  the  only  distinguishing 
mark    from    those    daily   ranged   in 
close  order  at  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
hall  markets. 

2551.  The  Dennet  Gig 

May  be  of  almost  any  form,  with  a 
body  holding  two  ohly ;  but  there 
must  be  a  grasshopper  side-spring  con- 
nected to  the  body  behind  by  a  cross- 
spring.  The  shafts  are  attached  to 
the  body,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
knee -motion  is  very  unpleasant,  unless 
it  is  provided  neainst  by  a  joint  (called 
a  fulcrum)  at  the  splinter-bar,  and  a 


spring  at  the  back  of  the  shaft  between 
it  and  the  body.  Such  is  Fuller's 
Dennet,  patented  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  a  very  useful  kind  of  gig 
it  is.  The  shafts  are  usually  lined 
with  whalebone  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  with  these  advantages 
the  knee-motion  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

2552.  The  Stanhope 

Is  now  the  most  common  gig  in  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  having 
displaced  the  Dennet  in  great  measure, 
eadi  seeming  to  enjoy  its  turn  in 
popular  favour.  In  this  gig  the  body 
resembles  that  of  the  Dennet,  and  the 
springs  are  the  same,  except  that  in 
front  they  have  a  cross-spring  as  well 
as  behind.  The  shafts,  however,  are 
directly  attached  to  the  axle-tree,  «nd 
are  of  ash,  plated  with  iron,  so  that 
they  are  quite  rigid. 

2553.  The  Tilbury 

Is  a  gig  of  a  totally  different  construc- 
tion ;  and  being  suspended  upon 
leather'  braces,  its  motion  is  much 
softer  than  that  of  the  Stanhope 
or  Dennet.  This  kind  of  gig  has 
already  been  alluded  to  at  par.  2539, 
and  may  therefore  be  now  dis- 
missed. 

2554.  The  Irish  Car 

Is  a  large  and  somewhat  roomy  box, 
placed  upon  grasshopper  springs  usually 
of  the  Dennet  form,  and  with  lance- 
wood shafts,  which  often  have  a 
Fuller's  fulcrum,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  knee-motion.  The  body  is  cither 
of  what  is  called  the  inside  or  the  out- 
side car  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  pas- 
sengers either  sit  with  their  knees  in- 
side and  approaching  each  other,  as  in 
an  omnibus,  or  they  sit  back  to  back, 
with  a  moveable  platform  turning  down 
over  the  wheels. 

2555.   Four- Wheeled  Open  Car- 
riages 

Are  almost  all  made  to  close  either 
partially  or  entirely,  though  some  few 
are  still  sold  and  used  without  any 
kind  of  protection,  such  as  the  Stan- 
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hope  phaet&ny  or  T  cart,  the  cab  pliae- 
ian,  the  dog-cart,  &c. 

2556.  The  Stanhope  Phaeton 

Is  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  generally, 
but  not  always,  without  a  head,  and 
placed  upon  elliptic  springs  behind 
and  before.  The  body  is  shaped  in 
front  like  the  Stanhope,  with  the  boot 
carried  back  so  as  to  make  a  hind-seat. 
It  is  a  very  light  and  useful  carriage 
for  one  horse,  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
work. 

2557.  Cab  Phaetons 

Are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy 
description.  Some  have  the  cab  body 
before,  with  a  light  seat  behind  ;  while 
others  have  a  driving-seat  before  and 
the  cab-seat  behind.  The  former  shape 
makes  a  very  elegant  driving  phaeton, 
suited  for  a  lady's  use. 

2558.  Dog-carts 

Are  mere  oblong  boxes  adapted  to  con- 
tain  dogs,  or  sometimes  intended,  to 
convey  goods  instead.  Their  forms, 
also,  are  much  varied  ;  but  all  have  an 
appearance  of  ventilators  at  the  sides, 
if  not  the  reality  carried  out  by  means 
of  cane-work,  or  perforated  zinc,  or 
laths. 

2559.  The  Mail  Phaeton 

Is  much  liked,  because  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  easy,  by  means  of  the 
leather  braces  introduced  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sprii^gs,  when  they  are 
used  instead  01  shackles.  This  phae- 
ton is  very  shapeless  in  form,  and  the 
high  and  neaded  front  seat  is  little  or 
no  protection  from  the  weather.  It  is 
a  complete  bachelor's  carriage,  and 
not  at  all  suited  for  ladies,  who  cannot 
conveniently  reach  even  the  front  seat, 
much  less  the  hind  one.  The  perch  adds 
to  the  weight,  but  without  it  the  maQ 
springs  could  not  be  used,  consisting, 
as  .they  do,  of  three  springs  behind, 
arranged  in  Dennet  form,  with  four  in 
front,  fixed  like  those  of  the  Stanhope, 
but  having  usually  braces  instead  of 
shackles,  as  already  mentioned.  In 
point  of  utility  this  phaeton  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  Stanhope  phaeton, 


and  is  very  considerably  heavier,  and 
more  costly ;  so  that  few  would  select 
it  from  any  reason  but  from  its  being 
unfitted  for  a  single  horse,  and  there- 
fore not  easily  imitated  by  people  with 
inferior  means. 

2560.  The  Sociable 

Has  two  seats  opposite  each  other, 
which  are  constructed  of  the  most 
simple  form,  and  in  a  very  light 
manner.  It  is  a  carriage  much  used 
at  present,  being  light  and  convenient ; 
but  it  cannot  be  closed  so  completely 
as  the  britschka  and  barouche. 

2561.  The  Barouche  and 

Britschka 

Are  two  carriages  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  differing  only  in  the  lines  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  and  in  the 
situation  of  the  coach-box.  In  the 
barouche,  the  body  has  a  curved  form, 
and  the  box  is  raised  in  front  consider- 
ably above  the  level  of  the  body,  while 
in  the  britschka  the  lower  line  of  the 
body,  including  the  rocker,  is  quite 
straight,  and  the  driving-seat  is  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  inside,  with  a 
solid  boot,  continuous  with  the  rocker, 
and  so  constructed,  that  it  forms  either 
a  travelling  boot  entirely  shutting  up 
like  the  l^ck  of  a  dog-cart,  or  else 
with  a  foot-board  also  on  that  con- 
struction, and  a  light  low  driving-seat 
on  the  top.  This  carriage  is  now, 
however,  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  barouche,  which  is  an  elegant 
carriage  in  form,  easy  in  motion,  and 
only  disadvantageous  from  its  weight 
and  cost.  Both  are  mounted  on  C- 
springs,  with  under-springs  also  of  the 
elliptic  or  grasshopper  form ;  they 
have  a  perch,  and  the  bodies  are  pro- 
tected by  solid  knee-boots  and  German 
lights,  so  that  two  people  may  be  en- 
closed quite  securely  from  the  weather ; 
but  when  used  by  four,  the  protection 
is  only  partial,  inasmuch  as  the  solid 
knee-boot  is  then  raised  at  the  back  of 
those  riding  in  the  front-seat.  Some- 
times, however,  mahogany  framed 
lights  are  fixed  at  the  front  and  sides 
so  as  completely  to  enclose  the  carriage, 
a  leather  buttoning  on   tlie   top   to 
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complete,  with  the  head,  that  part 
of  the  covering.  But  this  fixture 
soon  becomes  loose,  letting  the  water 
in  if  often  used,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  plan  has  almost  gone  out 
of  favour. 

2562.  Close  Carriages 

Consist  of— 1st,  the  carriage  holding 
two  only  inside,  as  the  Brougham  and 
chariot ;  2nd,  those  holding  four,  as 
the  Clarftue  and  coach^  besides  numer- 
ous modifications  of  these,  such  as  the 
diorapha^  landau^  and  landaulet, 

2563.  The  Brougham 

May  be  considered  as  a  light  and 
small  chariot,  adapted  for  one  large 
horse  or  two  small  ones.  It  differs 
from  the  chariot,  however,  in  having 
the  driving-box  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  solid  boot;  whereas  the  true 
chariot  has  iron  stays  only,  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  box ;  or  sometimes  it  is 
directly  attached  to  the  fore  carriage, 
as  in  the  Salisbury  boot.  In  the 
Brougham  the  back-quarter  of  the 
body  is  cut  away,  in  order  to  admit  of 
lowering  it  upon  the  axles  and  springs ; 
and  this  is  really  the  chief  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  carriage  from  that 
known  as  the  chariot  The  springs  are 
very  various ;  but  in  all  cases,  except 
where  the  perch  is  used,  the  elliptic 
spring  is  introduced  in  the  front,  while 
behind,  the  elliptic,  or  sometimes  a 
semi -elliptic,  with  a  cross-spring  added; 
or  in  others,  again,  a  modification  of 
the  C-spring,  as  described  at  par.  2529. 
In  the  Brougham  with  a  perch,  the  C- 
spring  is  introduced  before  as  well 
as  behind,  but  of  small  size,  and  yet 
the  tempering  is  so  well  managed  that 
the  spring  plays  enough  to  afford  great 
ease  to  those  inside.  The  object  of 
the  return  to  the  C-spring  is  to  avoid 
the  noise  made  in  the  interior  by  the 
metal  fixings,  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
leather  braces.  Hence,  even  with  the 
C -springs  behind,  where  the  elliptic 
are  retained  before,  this  humming  is 
not  removed,  though  it  is  partially  so. 
In  consequence  of  the  shape  of  the 
front  boot,  the  fore-wheel  may  be  made 
very  large,  especially  with  an  eccentric 


lock,  which  is  generally  necessury  for 
this  purpose  (see  par.  2544).  Sometimes 
the  crougham  is  enlarged  so  as  to  hold 
four,  but  still  retaining  the  same  shape 
in  its  side,  the  increased  space  being 
obtained  by  rounding  the  front  lights, 
and  carrying  them  into  the  boot. 
This  adds  a  little  to  the  weight,  but 
not  more  than  I  cwt.,  or  hardly  so 
much. 

2564.  The  Chariot 

Has  been  already  almost  fully  described 
under  the  head  of  the  Brougham,  from 
which  its  points  of  difference  have 
been  shown.  These  are  the  round 
side,  the  perch,  and  C-springs  (which, 
however,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
Brougham),  the  dash-iron,  the  coach- 
box, supported  on  iron  stays,  and  the 
hammer-cloth^  which  is  never  used  on 
the  Brougham.  It  is  also  much  more 
roomy  inside,  and  is  a  most  delight- 
ful carriage  either  for  winter  or  summer 
use,  as  it  equally  protects  its  inmates 
from  the  sun  and  rain,  while  the  glasses 
are  so  large  as  to  admit  air  enough 
to  cool  the  interior  in  any  weather. 
The  weight  of  this  carriage,  how- 
ever, is  a  serious  objection.  The 
chariot  for  travelling  is  fiimished 
with  an  imperial  at  the  top,  which 
holds  an  immense  quantity  of  lu^age ; 
also  with  a  cap-case  on  the  dash- 
iron,  and  fitted  boxes  to  slip  into 
the  several  seats. 

2565.  The  Clarence, 

A  coach  with  elliptic  springs,  has  been 
the  favourite  family  carriage  of  late 
years,  both  In  town  and  country.  It 
is  tolerably  roomy  and  very  light ;  but 
the  noise  uiside  is  nearly  as  disagree- 
able as  in  the  Brougham,  for  which 
reason  it  is  now  somewhat  out  of 
favour.  It  cannot  be  made  a  very 
elegant  vehicle,  but  by  some  builders 
it  has  been  turned  out  in  a  superior 
style.  The  springs  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Brougham  last  described, 
from  which,  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  by  any  dear  definition, 
the  fiat  side  and  angular  front  pillar 
being  the  chief  points  in  which  it  dif- 
fers nom  the  round-fronted  Brougham. 
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9566.  The  Dionpba 

Is  a  carriage,  usually  hung  on  elliptic 
or  grasshopper  springs,  whicb  may  be 
used  either  as  a  Clarence  or  barouche. 
I'his  is  accomplished  by  lifting  off  a 
Clarence  lop  and  fixing  on  a  leather- 
head  and  knee-boot ;  the  object  being 
to  iLvQid  the  ineflicient  framed  glasses 
described  under  the  barouche.  The 
extra,  cost  is,  however,  considerable, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  great  trouble  in 
fitting  the  two  parts  together,  the 
worlunea  being  obliged  to  traine  all  in 
one,  and  then  cut  them  apart  with  a 
fine  saw,  wliich  is  rather  a  delicate 
piece  of  work,  as  the  cat  is  made  in 
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two  steps,  to  avoid  the  water  getting 

3567.  The  Family  Coach 
Has  a  (uU-siied  body  to  hold  four  in- 
side, mounted  on  C-springs,  with  a 
perch,  and  in  many  coses  a  bunmer- 
cloth  and  rumble.  The  weight  is 
enormous,  but  when  intended  for  show, 
or  for  short  distances  in  town,  this  js 
of  little  consequence  to  the  large  and 
powerful  horses  intended  to  draw  it. 

256S.  The  Landau 
i  coach  made  to  open  by  means 


2569.  The  Landaulet 
Is  to  the  chariot  what  the  landaa  is  to 

the  coach. 

Sect.  3— SINGLE  AND  DOU- 
BLE HARNESS. 
2570.  Remarks. 
The  harness  intended  for  family  use 
is  either  single  or  double,  and  beyond 
these  distinctions  varies  only  in  quality 

3571.  Single  Harneas 
Ma;  he  either  strong  and  massive,  as 
for  heavy  work  in  the  Brougham  or 
phaclon,  or  it  may  be  very  light,  when 
intended  for  the  gig  or  dog-cart.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  parts  are  nearly 
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principle,  and  vary  only  in 
detail.     Each  complete  set  of  harness 

consists  of  three  parts — 1st.  the  dravi- 
ingpart;  znd,  that  for  holding  up  Iht 
shafts  and  baikiHg  lAttarriage ;  and, 
3id,  thai  for  guiding  Ike  horsi. 

2572.  The  Drawing  Part 

Comprises  the  collar  {fig.  lO,  o),  which 
is  an  oval  ring,  padded  so  as  to  lit  the 
horse's  shoulders,  or  sometimes  of  a 
breast-strap  (b),  which  is  merely  a 
broad  padded  strrip,  crossing  just  over 
the  shoulder-points.  When  a  collar  is 
used,  two  iron  bars,  called  hames  (f), 
are  buckled  on  each  side  of  it  by  a 
strap  at  top  and  bottom,  called  the 
hame-straps  (rfi/).  These  pass  through 
a  Hal  eye  al  each  end  of  (he  hame,  and 
draw  the  two  tight  together.  Towards 
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the  top  of  each  hame  is  a  ring  called 
the  hame-terret  (^),  intended  to  confine 
the  rein  in  its  place  as  it  passes  to  the 
head  ;  while  a  little  below  the  middle 
is  a  metal  arm,  with  an  eye  (/)  in  it, 
to  which  is  attached  the  tug  of  the 
trace,  a  clip  of  iron  stitched  into  a 
double  piece  of  leather,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  buckle  for  the  trace  {g ). 
This  last  is  simply  a  long  double- 
leather  strap,  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  above  buckle,  and  at  the  other  by 
an  eye  to  the  drawing-bar  of  the  gig ; 
or  sometimes  the  buckle  is  at  the  other 
end,  and  then  the  tug  is  stitched  at 
once  into  the  trace. 

2573.  The  Supporting  and  Back- 

ing Part 

Consists  of  the  pad  or  saddle  (A), 
somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the 
riding  saddle,  but  much  narrower  and 
lighter.  This  has  two  rings  for  the 
reins,  called  the  turrets  (<),  and  a  hook 
(/)  for  the  bearing  rein,  all  at  the  top. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  horse  by  a  belly- 
band  (>&),  and  at  the  back  of  it  there 
is  an  eye  for  the  crupper,  which  is  a 
leather  strap  from  it  to  the  tail,  round 
the  root  of  which  it  passes,  and  thus 
holds  the  pad  from  pressing  forwards, 
'liirough  the  middle  of  the  pad  passes 
a  strong  leather  strap,  called  the  back 
band  (/),  which  is  attached  to  a  buckle 
and  strong  loop  on  each  side,  called 
the  shaft  tug  (m),  by  which  the  shaft  is 
supported,  and  also  kept  back  from 
pressing  upon  the  horse  s  quarters,  in 
which  latter  office  it  is  sometimes 
assisted  by  a  leather  strap  passing 
round  these  parts,  and  buckled  on 
each  side,  either  to  the  shaft  or  to  its 
tug,  and  called  the  breechen  («) ;  a 
kicking  strap  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  common  breechen,  or  added  to 
it,  as  shown  at  {p), 

2574.  The  Part  for  Guiding  the 

Horse 

Consists  of  the  bridle  and  the  reins, 
the  former  being  made  up  of  two 
cheek-pieces  and  winkers  {p  and  q\  a 
throat-lash  (r),  a  nose  band  (j),  a  face- 
strap  (/)»  a  front-piece  (m),  and  a  head- 
piece   (z'}.      The    cheek    pieces    are 


buckled  to  the  bit,  which  is  generally 
a  strong  curb,  but  sometimes  only  a 
double -ringed  snafHe,  now  very  com- 
monly used  in  driving.  The  reins  (z£'» 
are  merely  long  and  narrow  strips  of 
leather  passing  from  the  bit  through 
the  hame  and  pad-terrets  to  the  driver  s 
hand.  Beanng-reins  are  additional 
reins  attached  to  bridoon  bits,  and 
passing  through  earrings  on  or  near 
the  throat-lash  to  the  hook  on  the  pad. 
They  are,  however,  now  seldom  used 
in  single  harness ;  but  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  plan.  Where  the  bearing- 
rein  is  not  used,  a  long  ear-ring  is  now 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  head  of 
the  bridle,  through  which  the  driving- 
rein  passes,  and  by  which  the  horse  is 
prevented  from  getting  the  rein  under 
the  point  of  the  shaft,  an  accident 
which  is  very  annoying  to  those  who 
leave  their  horses  standing  about  with 
their  servants. 

2575.  Phaeton  and  Chariot 

Harness 

Are  both  made  on  the  same  principle, 
differing    only   in    lightness  both  of 
leather    and    ornament,    the    former 
being  altogether  much  less  heavy  than 
the  latter.     Double  harness  consists, 
like  single  harness,  of  three  essential 
parts ;  but  as  there  is  no  shaft  to  be 
supported,  the  pad  is  much  hghter  and 
more  simple.     The  drawing  part   is 
similar  to  that  already  described,  ex- 
cept that  the  lower  eyes  of  the  hames 
are  permanently  connected  by  an  oval 
ring  of  metal,  upon  the  lower  part  of 
which  a  ring  freely  traveb,  to  which 
the  pole-piece  of  the  carriage  is  buckled 
and  by  which  it  is  backed.    The  trace- 
buckles,  also,  are  opposite  the  pad, 
and  supported  from  it  by  alight  strap, 
called  the  trace-bearer.      The  traces 
themselves  either  end  with  an  eye,  or, 
with  a  full  fold  upon  themselves,  with 
an    iron   eye,   called    a  roller,     and 
intended  to  be  used  upon  the  roller- 
bolt  of  the  splinter-bar.    The  Pad  is 
very  light,   and  has  no  back-band  ; 
sometimes  a  long  breechen  rtms  to  the 
trace-buckle;   but  for  light  harness  a 
mere  supporting  strap  for  the  traces, 
called  a  hip-strap,  is  all  that  is  used. 
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The  Bridle  is  nearly  the  same  as  for 
single  harness,  except  that  there  are 
no  ornaments  on  that  side  which  is 
towards  the  pole.  The  Reins  have, 
in  addition  to  the  single  rein  which  is 
attached  to  the  outside  of  each  horse*s 
bit,  another  called  a  coupling-rein, 
which  has  a  buckle  towards  the  driver 
running  upon  the  driving-rein,  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  up  or  let  out  at  plea- 
-sure,  according  to  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  and  his  tendency  to  do  more 
or  less  work  than  his  share.  These 
several  points  of  difference  are  shown 
*t  fig,  21,  in  which  a  set  of  double 
harness,  suited  to  a  light  chariot,  is 
shown.  The  traces  here  are  made  to 
slip  on  roller-bolts,  instead  of  having 
eyes  as  for  single  harness. 


Sect.  4.— COST  PRICE  OP  CAR- 
RIAQES  AND   HARNESS. 

2576.  Carriages 
Are  variously  priced  by  London  and 
country  builders,  and  also  by  different 
firms  in  both  situations.  The  two 
extremes  may,  however,  be  comprised 
in  the  following  list,  omitting  all 
extravagant  outlay : — 


Town-made  coach  or 
landau * 

Ditto  chariot 

Diorapha 

Clarence ...  - 

Round-fronted 
Brougham 

Single  Brougham  ... 

Britschka  or  oarouche 

Sociable 

Nottingham  or  Lei- 
cester four-wheeled 
dog-cart      

Phaetons  (various) ... 

Mail  phaeton 

Stanhope  phaeton ... 

Cabriolet 

Tilbury    

Stanhope 

Dennet 

Dog-cart 

Pony  phaeton...     ... 

Basket  carriage 


£.      £ 

250  to  300 

230  „   260 
180  „  200 

120,,    140 

70,,    120 

180  „   220 

100,,  140 


(>S,,  80 
50,,  120 
120  „  140 
50  „  80 
90,,  no 
50,,  60 
50,,  60 

40,,  50 

18  „  60 

20,,  50 

10  „  40 


Double-chariot    har- 
uess      ...     ,.,     ,,, 
Single  harness 
Pony  harness 


£ 
20 

8„    12 
5,.      8 


£ 
»,   40 


Sect.  5.— C  OMPARATIVE 
COST  OF  KEEPING  JOB- 
BING HORSES. 

2577.  Remarks. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  compare  these 
two  items,  because  so  mudi  in  this 
department  depends  upon  the  style  of 
carriage  which  is  adopted,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  to  be  turned  out.  A 
good  servant  who  knows  his  business 
will  always  command  a  high  price; 
and  in  the  same  way  in  jobbing,  the 
job-master  will  always  cnarge  much 
more  for  any  turn-out  which  is  new, 
or  nearly  so,  with  showy  yet  useful 
horses,  than  he  would  do  for  the  same 
kind  with  the  paint,  &c.,  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  furnished  with 
screws  of  horses.  If,  however,  the 
master  does  not  understand  what  he  is 
about,  he  will  do  better  to  hire  on  job 
what  he  wants,  by  which  plan  he  will, 
at  all  events,  know  the  outside  of  his 
expenditure ;  while,  if  he  finds  his 
own  horses,  he  will  be  constantly 
liable  to  demands  upon  his  purse  and 
temper.  On  the  other  hand,  a  master 
who  really  knows  by  experience  what 
he  is  about,  will  keep  his  carriage  for 
little  more  than  half  what  he  can  job 
it  for,  that  is,  if  he  uses  it  regularly, 
and  would  job  it  on  that  understanding. 
The  following  calculation  may  serve  to 
show  this  accurately  enough  for  our 
present  purpose : — 

Lowest    Cost    of     Keeping     a 
Brougham  and  Pair  in  London. 

Keep  of  horses  per  annum ;f  82 

Rent  of  stables  and  servant's  room    30 
Cost  of  carriage,  including  repairs, 

..30 

•.    45 
..     10 


and  one  sixth  of  prime  cost 

wT  cl^wS      •••         •«•         •••  •«         «««  ,,, 

Harness,  brushes,  combs,  &c«    ... 
Shoeing,  and  for  veterinary  sur- 
geon's bill 


10 


X  z 


;f207 


I 

J 
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The  taxes  would  be  (he  same  in  each 
case. 

2578.  The  Charge  for  Jobbing  a 
Carriage 

Of  the  above  description,  including  all 
expenses  of  coachman,  &c.,  will  be 
from  ;f  250  to  jf  350.  It  may  be  done 
for  less,  but  not  in  good  style ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  some 
people.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
horses  kept  the  better  it  will  answer  to 
job  them,  as  the  cost  of  one  man's 
time  must  be  allowed  just  the  same  as 
for  two  or  three.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  a  pair  as  an  average.  Carriages 
may  also  be  jobbed  without  horses, 
which  is  a  plan  adopted  by  those  who 
use  them  for  many  hours  a-day,  as  in 
the  case  of  professional  men.  This 
plan,  however,  does  not  answer  for 
others,  who  often  leave  their  carriage 
in  the  coach-house  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  for  which  they  would  pay  just 
the  same  as  if  constantly  in  use.  The 
ordinary  charges  are  as  follows : — 

Cost  of.  Job  Carriage. 

Annual  hire  of  Brougham  £  £ 

or  Clarence    30  to  45 

Ditto,     phaeton     (full 

S126/. * •     ••*     •••     •••  ^3  )f  33 

Ditto,  small       20  „  30 

Gig     18  ,,  25 

Pony  carriage    15  „  20 

This  usually  includes  all  accidents  and 
repairs  arising  from  the  fault  of  the 
coachmaker,  but  not  those  incurred 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  coachman, 
or  the  fault  of  the  horses.  The  oiling 
of  the  wheels  is  also  generally  done  by 
the  coachmaker. 


Sect.    6.— SECOND-HAND 
CARRIAGES. 

2579.  General  .Remarks. 

Carriages  may  be  bought  second- 
hand almost  all  over  Great  Britain,  at 
least  in  every  town  of  any  size.  Some- 
times their  purchase  causes  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost— that  is  to  say,  if 
they  were  originally  well-built,  and 
have   not    since    been    ill-used,     or 


thoroughly  worn  out.  A  body  made 
by  a  good  builder  will  last  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  so  will  a  great 
part  of  the  carriage,  including  the 
springs  and  axles.  The  wheels  most 
always  be  calculated  on  as  soon  ve- 
quiring  renewal,  though  even  these  in 
private  work,  if  the  tire  is  attended  to 
and  renewed  in  good  time,  will  last  for 
several  years.  A  wheel-tire  wears  out^ 
on  the  average,  after  about  300  or  400 
days*  use,  the  day  comprising,  we  will 
say,  fifteen  miles.  This  period  may 
be  extended  or  diminished,  acoordix^ 
to  the  original  thickness  of  the  tire, 
and  the  material  of  which  the  roads  are 
made — granite  and  flint  wearing  down 
the  iron  much  quicker  than  graveL 
The  great  difficulty  in  selecting  a 
second-hand  carriage  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  an  unprincipled  person  can 
paint,  varnish,  and  tine  any  old  rattle- 
trap, until  it  looks  as  good  as  new,  and 
this  lasts  as  long  as  the  carriage  is  not 
exposed  to  the  dry  air  and  sun,  and  is 
kept  quiet  But  after  a  journey  or 
two  the  putty  drops  out  of'^the  joints, 
the  doors  refuse  to  open,  and  very  often 
the  wheels  come  almost  to  pieces.  If, 
therefore,  an  unskilled  purchaser  is 
determined  to  try  his  chance,  let  him 
select  a  carriage  in  Us  first  paintt  even 
if  that  is  rather  shabby.  By  looking 
at  the  worn  edges  of  the  paint,  the 
undercoat,  if  painted  twice,  will  be 
visible  beneath  the  present  external 
layer,  and  in  that  case  some  extra 
caution  should  be  exercised.  But  if  a 
carriage  is  offered  for  sale  with  its 
tires,  paint,  and  lining  all  partially 
and  equally  worn ;  and  if  the  joints  of 
the  body,  as  shown  at  the  panels  and 
their  edges,  are  sound,  and  the  wood 
has  not  shrunk ;  if  also  the  wheels 
show  no  indication  of  starting  at  their 
joints,  it  is  ^r  to  presume  that  the 
speculation  may  be  ventured  upon. 
The  purchaser  must  always  remember, 
however,  that  the  thorough  repairing 
of  a  carriage,  including  its  varnishing, 
and  lining,  as  well  as  leathering,  in 
many  cases,  will  cost  half  as  much  as 
a  new  carriage,  or  nearly  so,  and 
indeed  sometimes  more  than  that  sum. 
He  must,  if  the  purchase  is  to  be  an 
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economical  one,  be  contented  for  a 
year  or  two  with  the  present  paint  and 
lining,  adding  only  a  coat  of  varnish, 
which  is  a  great  preservative  as  well  as 
a  beautifier,  and  costs  comparatively 
little.  Even,  however,  with  these 
precautions  the  purchaser  will  be  liable 
to  be  taken  in,  as,  though  the  indica- 
tions mentioned  are  apparently  plain, 
they  require  sonle   little  practice  to 


detect  them.  In  fact,  coachmakers 
themselves  are  often  deceived  in  second- 
hand  purchases,  so  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  less  experienced  persons 
will  go  scot-free.  Still  the  saving  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  worth  the  risk,  and 
especially  when  some  knowledge  of 
the  previous  history  of  the  carriage  can 
be  obtained. 
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BOOK     IX. 

SOCIAL  DUTIES  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES- 


CHAPTER  I. 


HOME     DUTIES. 


Sect.    X.— PLAN   OF  HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 

2580.  Calculations  of  Annual 
Expenditure. 

In  order  to  manage  the  details  of  a 
household  in  an  economical  manner, 
it  is,  before  all  things,  necessary  that 
the  manager  shall  know  what  sum 
may  be  spent  in  each  department,  as 
well  as  the  total  expenditure  which  may 
safely  and  properly  be  incurred.  When 
this  is  once  settled,  the  next  thing  is  to 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  each  depart- 
ment to  the  proper  figure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  expenditure;  and 
here  there  is  room  for  considerable 
variation,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  income,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
family  to  be  provided  for.  Generally 
speaking,  about  one-half  of  a  moderate 
income  must  be  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
plies of  the  house  (and  stables,  if 
any),  the  other  moiety  to  be  devoted 
as  follows  :^-one-eighth  of  the  whole 
to  rent  and  taxes— one-eighth  to  cloth- 
ing— one-eighth  to  illness,  parties,  and 
other  amusements — and  the  remaining 
eighth  to  wages  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  those  charities  over 
and  above  the  superfluities  of  the 
household.  This  rule  applies  tolerably 
dosely  to  those  who  spend  ;f  750  or 
£\<fiO  a-year,  but  witn  those  who 
have  only  the  smaller  sums  of  ;f  250 
and  ;tlSo,  the  proportion  for  wages, 


amusements,  and  incidental  expenses 
must  be  reduced,  and  the  snbstracted 
sums  added  to  those  for  housekeeping. 
On  this  scale,  therefore,  according 
to  the  several  sums  already  speci- 
fied as  treated  of  in  this  book, 
there  will  be  the  division  of  income, 
under  the  several  heads,  as  tabulatol 
in  the  next  page. 

This  calculation  is  made  on  the  sup- 
position, that  in  each  case  there  is  a 
family  of  four  children,  together  with 
the  parents,  and  the  servants  allotted,  at 
page  221,  to  the  several  incomes.  The 
rule  given  above,  upon  which  it  has 
been  framed,  has  been  strictly  carried 
carried  out  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  while  it 
has  been  modified  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  by 
adding  to  **  Housekeeping"  £,S'^ 
and  ^15  respectively,  deducting  the 
amounts  from  the  two  lowest  items 
in  the  table.  It  will  also  be  seen,  in 
analyzing  the  details  for  housekeeping, 
that  the  allowances  for  each  article 
have  been  varied  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  the 
charge  for  bread  in  No.  i  does  not 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
4  that  ;f5S5  bear  to  ;t29S,  £220^  and 
;j^95,  respectively,  because  ^is  article 
is  required  in  a  proportionably  large 
amount  in  the  poorer  man's  family, 
than  it  is  in  that  of  the  man  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  ;^l50o  a-year  ;  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other 
items,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
inthe"  staff  of  life.*' 
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Tablb  op  Exfbnditukb. 


Housdceeping  :— 
Butcher  8  meat  and  bacon 
Fi^  and  poultry 
Bread        ••  ••        •• 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 

Grocery 

ItalianGoods 

Greengrocery     ■•        a^        •• 

Beer  ••        ••         •• 

Wine  and  Spirits  •  ■         . . 

Coals         

Chandlery.  

Washing.  . .  •  •        •  • 

Repairs  and  extras       ,.        .. 

Carriages  and  hones       • . 

Rent  and  taxes 

Clothing       

Wages  and  incidental  expenses  . . 
Illness  and  amusements  .. 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


No.  z, 
;Cz5oa 


ZIO 

45 
as 
»5 

35 
10 

25 

as 
80 

40 
30 

SO 

6S 


s. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


-555 

•OS 

185 
X85 
185 
18s 


jCiSoo 


No.  a, 
^750. 


60 

15 

90 
22 
a8 

7 
15 

IS 
30 

as 
zo 

40 
z8 


s. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


■a95 
75 
95 
95 
95 
95 


;C750 


Na  3, 
;C35o. 


£ 
SO 
la 
18 
ao 
aa 

5 

za 

T3 

zo 
ao 

9 
30 


s. 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


45  o 

45  o 

ao  o 

ao  o 


;C35o 


No.  4, 
;^i5o. 


£,  s. 

30  o 

Z2  O 

ZO  O 

10  O 

8  o 

8  o 

z  o 

10  o 

3  o 

3  o 


■95  o 

Z7  zo 
Z7  zo 
zo  o 
zo  o 


;Ci5o  o 


3581.  The  Calculation  of  the 

Weekly  Expenses 

Is  readily  made  firom  the  above  table 
oianmuU  expenditure  by  dividing  each 
item  by  52.  Of  course,  every  manager 
will  find  he  (or  she)  must  vary  the 
items  to  suit  particular  circumstances, 
inasmuch  as  in  many  situations  milk  is 
dearer  in  proportion  than  bread,  while 
it  is  an  mvariable  rule,  that  green- 
grocery in  towns  is  double  the  price 
which  it  bears  in  the  country ;  so  that 
the  calculation  must  only  be  received 
as  an  average  one,  and  as  serving  to 
show  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  seve- 
ral details.  But  when  the  manager 
has  carefully  set  about  her  task,  and, 
after  putting  down  the  whole  sum  to 
be  spent,  and  dividing  it  into  items, 
has  proceeded  to  consider  whether  the 
fifty-second  part  of  each  of  these  will 
serve  her  for  a  week,  she  begins  to  see 
her  way  through  her  task,  and  at  once 
is  able  to  accommodate  herself  to 
circumstances,  and  to  raise  one,  and 
lower  another,  accordingly.  The  great 
thing  is^   to  make  the  caUtilation  an 


Pafer,  and  when  that  is  done^  to  deter- 
mine to  adhere  to  it  somehow  or  other. 
But  without  this  weekly  estimate,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  check  the  expendi- 
ture, untd  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  trench 
severely  upon  the  whole  sum  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  year, 

2582.  Laying  in  Stock. 

When  the  manager  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  next  tMng  is  to  lay  in  a 
stock  for  the  week,  or  in  some  articles 
for  a  Iciiger  period,  including  in 
the  latter  those  which  improve  by 
keeping,  or  which  may  be  bought  to 
advantage  in  larger  quantities  than  are 
required  for  the  seven  days.  But  until 
she  has  gained  some  experience  in 
housekeeping,  it  is  perhaps  better  in 
all  cases  either  to  buy  a  week's  con- 
sumption, or  that  for  a  month,  or  a 
quarter,  or  half  a  year,  so  that  it  may 
be  divided  into  distinct  portions,  one 
of  which  may  be  easily  set  apart  for 
each  week.  This  is  not  possible  with 
all  the  articles  used  in  housekeeping, 
nor  can  the  rule  be  as  strictly  carried 
out  in  the  affisurs  of  the  house  as  it  can 
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in  a  Uii^e  mercantile  establishment,  be- 
cause, m  order  to«do  this,  stock  must 
be  taJcen  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
which  would  be  a  difficult  and  tedious 
affiiir.  Besides  which,  some  articles 
are  not  used  in  the  same  quantities  in 
each  week,  such  as  poultry  and  fish  ; 
but  these  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. Coals  and  candles,  again, 
are  in  much  greater  demand  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer,  so  that 
usually  in  the  latter  season  one-half  or 
one-third  at  least  may  be  substracted 
from  the  weekly  sum,  and  put  by  to 
be  afterwards  added  to  that  demanded 
in  the  winter  months.  The  remedy, 
however,  is  simple  enough,  for  though 
the  expenses  of  each  single  week  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  exact  fifty- 
seccnd  part  of  the  whole  annual  cost, 
yet,  after  a  time  it  will  be  found  that 
one  week  will  correct  another,  and 
that  the  cost  of  thirteen  will  give 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  fourth  part 
of  the  year's  expenses,  and  by  pro- 
ceeding further  on  the  same  prinaple, 
the  oulay  made  in  four  weeks 
will  show,  though  not  so  accurately, 
the  thirteenth  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure. 


Sect.  a.-^PROVISIONINO  OP 
THE  WEEK,  AND  ORDI- 
NARY BILLS  OP  PARE. 

2583.  Oeneral  Remarks. 

In  this  section,  that  part  relating  to 
theprovisioning  for  the  week  is  affected 
by  so  many  causes,  that  no  rule  can 
possibly  apply.  Thos,  at  a  distance 
mxn  market,  many  articles  are  of  ne- 
cessity purchased  at  intervals  which 
would  be  bought  as  they  are  wanted, 
where  the  prbximity  to  good  shops 
■admitted  of  such  a  convenient  mode. 
In  the  country  it  is  often  ^impossible  to 
procure  butcher's  meat,  or  even  butter, 
except  on  market-days ;  so  that  even 
in  the  sultry  weather  of  mid- 
summer, a  stock  sufficient  for  the 
interval  must  either  be  laid  in  at  those 
times,  or  such  articles  must  be  alto- 
gether    dispensed   with.      It    most 


not,  therefore,  be  assumed  that,  be- 
cause the  week's  provisions  are  here 
indicated  as  purchased  on  the  Saturday, 
the  caterer  should  always  do  so  on 
that  day,  but  tliat  she  should  comply 
with  the  rule  in  principle,  and  should 
only  depart  from  it  when  some  valid 
reason  exists,  as  a  matter  of  course 
substituting  any  other  day  of  the  week 
which  may  be  the  local  market-day. 
The  limits  of  this  book  will  neces- 
sarily prevent  a  statement  of  the 
actual  details  in  each  separate  in- 
come, and  therefore  what  is  given 
can  only  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  plan  generally  to  be  adopted, 
whicn  must  be  modified  according  to 
the  circumstances  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  higher  incomes,  also,  there  is 
less  necessity  for  extreme  care  and 
anxiety,  because  the  amounts  set  apart 
for  them  are  on  a  more  liberal  scale, 
and  they  will  therefore  be  omitted  in 
the  calculation,  the  attention  being 
confined  to  that  most  difficult  problem 
comprised  in  the  catering  for  a  family 
upon  the  confined  S(^es  of  ex- 
penses given  under  the  third  and  fourth 
columns. 

25S4.  A  Week's  Catering  for  an 
Expenditure  on  Housekeeping 
of  jfaao  «-Year. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan, 
and  by  subdividing  the  amounts  given 
in  the  table  of  expenditure,  the  result 
is,  that  the  mistress  will  have  19s. 
worth  of  meat,  2s.  worth  of  fish,  30 
lb.  of  bread,  2  lb,  of  flour,  7s.  6d. 
worth  of  mUk,  butter,  and  dieese,  Ss. 
worth  of  grocery,  4s.  6d.  worth  each 
of  greengrocery  and  beer,  and  i  is.  6d. 
to  spend  in  materials  and  female 
help  in  washing  and  ironing.  She 
therefore  goes  to  market  and  buys,  we 
will  say,  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  piece 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  together  weigh- 
ing 18  lb.,  which,  allowing  for  one 
day's  dinner  on  fish,  will  be  3  lb.  per 
day  on  the  whole.  The  bread  will 
allow  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per 
head  per  day,  with  2  lb.  of  flour  for 
puddings  during  the  week ;  and  if  it 
IS  made  at  home,  there  will  be  an 
extra  quantity,  or  a  saving  to  the  ex* 
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tent  of  about  6d.  The  breakfast  must 
be  confined  to  oatmeal-porridge,  or 
flour-milk,  alternately  with  bread  and 
butter  or  dripping  for  the  children,  and 
also  tea  and  sugar;  for  which  last 
item,  6d.  may  be  allowed  for  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  6d.  for  the  sugar, 
rice,  raisings,  &c,  used  at  dinner  for 
puddings.  About  8d.  is  allowed  per 
day  for  greengrocery  and  beer,  re- 
spectively, which  is  quite  enough  for 
these  items,  so  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  management  of  the  meat, 
which  must  be  eked  out  with  some 
care,  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Three  pounds  are  allowed 
per  day,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
leg  of  mutton  and  piece  of  beef  must 
each  last  three  days,  which,  with  a 
family  of  four  children,  is  not  a  very 
easy  task.  Many  people  do  this  by 
filling  their  stomachs  with  heavy 
pudding  in  the  first  place  ;  but  this,  I 
believe,  to  be  wrong  in  point  of  health 
and  economy.  Whatever  is  considered 
a  treat  will  be  eaten  by  children  after 
they  have  already  had  enough  of  other 
articles  of  food.  The  better  plan  it 
to  tell  them  that  so  much  will  be  given 
of  meat  and  no  more,  and  then  let 
them  have  their  pudding  afterwards. 
In  this  way  the  following  dimiers  may 
be  arranged: — 

Sunday, — ^Leg  of  mutton ;  roast  pota- 
toes and  greens ;  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Monday. — Cold  mutton;  potatoes  and 
salad ;  rice  pudding. 

Tuesday,  —  Hashed  mutton ;  fried 
potatoes;  cauliflower ;  apple  dump- 
lings. 

Wednesday, — Boiled  beef ;  carrots  and 
t>otatoes ;  suet  pudding. 

Tnnrsday, — Pea-soup  made  fix>m  the 
mutton  bones  and  beef  boilings; 
fish  and  potatoes;  currant  dump- 
lings. 

Friday, — Cold  boiled  beef;  potatoes 
and  salad ;  bread-and-butter  pud- 
ding, made  with  fruit  preserve. 

Saturday, — Bubble  and  squeak ;  pota- 
toes ;  yeast  dumplings. 

In  this  plain  -v^-ay  it  is  undoubtedlv 
possible  to  keep  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren in  good  holth  on  the  above  sum ; 


and,  what  is  more,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  waste  in  fhe  method  of 
cookery.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  more  can  be  done  with  the 
nuiterials  in  point  of  economy.  They 
may,  no  doubt,  be  made  into  more 
palatable  dishes,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
healthy  children,  due  justice  will  gene- 
rallv  be  done  to  the  above  fare,  it  is 
useless  to  make  the  attempt  on  their  ^ 
account  alone.  While  at  the  same 
time,  if  parents  have  this  limited 
income,  and  have  also  a  family 
of  the  number  described  above  to 
keep,  they  must  content  themselves 
with  this  plain  fare,  or  else  they 
must  pinch  the  stomachs  of  their 
children  in  order  to  pamper  their 
own. 

2585.  A  Week's  Catering  for  an 

Expenditure  of  £1^%  per  Annum 

on  Housekeeping. 

The  manager  has  here  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  perform,  as  she  has  to 
support  the  same  family  upon  a  smaller 
allowance  of  the  most  expensive 
articles,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford 
butcher's  meat  every  day.  She  will 
have  the  following  materials  to  go  to 
work  upon — viz.,  about  1 5  lb.  of 
meat  or  bacon,  20  lb.  of  bread,  3  lb« 
of  flour,  4s.  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  4s.  worth  of  grocery,  2s.  6d. 
worth  of  greengrocery,  3s.  for  beer, 
and  Is.  a  week  for  washing  materials, 
the  labour  for  which  she  must  find 
herself.  All  these  contracted  items 
will,  therefore,  demand  great  care,  as 
the  quantities  furnished  are  scarcely 
suffiaent  for  the  wants  of  nature. 
Unless,  by  good  fortune,  there  is  a 
garden  to  supply  potatoes,  or  they  can 
be  purchased  at  a  low  rate,  it  b  im- 
possible to  effect  a  fiill  diet  on  this 
scale,  as  three  pecks  of  potatoes  per 
week  are  the  utmost  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  money,  on  the  average, 
throughout  England.  This  will  allow 
nearly  half  a  peck  a  day,  or  say  6  lb., 
which  gives  one  pound  of  potatoes  per 
head  for  diimer,  withnearlynalf  apound 
of  bread  each  per  day,  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  to  be  eaten  with  one  quarter 
I  of  a  pound  of  salt  butter  among  the 
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family,  divided  between  the  monung 
and  evening  meal.  One  quart  of  milk 
will  also  be  allowed,  but  no  cheese,  as 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  an  extravagant 
article  of  food.  The  next  thing  there- 
fore to  consider  is  as  to  the  dinners, 
which  may  be  as  follows : — 

.SMff^^.^Sheep's  head  roasted  (see 

par.  1650),  with  chopped  liver,  and 

roast  potatoes. 
Monday.  — Remainder  of  sheep's  pluck 

fried,  with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 
Tuesday, — Half  a   pound  of  bacon, 

fried  with  cabbage,  and  eaten  with 

boiled  potatoes ;  suet  pudding. 
Wednesday,  —  Bouilli    (par.     1672)  ; 

cabbage  and  potatoes. 
TTiursday, — Pot-au-feu   (par.    1800)  ; 

potatoes,  and  yeast  dumplings. 
Friday, — Two  pounds  of  Deetstewed 

with  carrots,  or  potatoes  as  Irish 

stew. 
Saturday, — Pea-soup,   made  without 

meat,  or  from  {Mit  of  pot-au-feu ; 

fried  potatoes  and  suet  pudding. 

These  remarks  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  but  the  natural  intelligence 
of  every  individual  must  be  exercised 
in  arranging  different  kinds  of  cheap 
food  so  as  to  suit  the  ever-varying 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
locality.  The  prevailing  error  in  tiiis 
country  is,  that  the  man  who  is 
cramped  in  Ids  means  will  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  bend  his  diet  low 
enough  in  materials  to  suit  his  purse. 
We  are  all  too  apt  to  try  and  imitate 
the  manners  or  our  superiors  just 
above  us,  and  in  this  way  much  misery 
and  inconvenience  is  occasioned 
which  might  be  avoided  by  a  timely 
submission  to  our  lot. 

2586.  When  a  Smaller  Family 

Than  the  above  requires  a  very  econo- 
mical fare,  the  case  b  still  more  dif- 
ficult, because  less  variety  can  be  ob- 
tained from  those  joints  which  are  well 
known  to  be  the  only  really  economical 
ones.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  may 
be  done  by  management,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  the 
dinners  for  a  whole  week  may  be  ob- 


tained from  it  without  having  any  twa 
exactly  alike,  and  without  extra  cost 
in  any  way.  The  following  is  the 
method  proposed,  which  may  often  be 
useful  to  a  married  couple  without 
children  or  servant,  or  to  two  asters 
liviflj^  by  themselves. 

isi   Day, — Cut  some  steaks  off  the 

large  end  and  broil  them. 
2nd  />ffy.— Cut  off  a  small  knockle 

and  boil  it,  to  be  served  with  caper 

or  nasturtium  sauce. 
3«/  Day, — Cut  some  cutlets  off  the 

side  next  the  knuckle,  and  fry  with 

egg  and  bread  crumbs. 
4M  /7ay.— Bone  and  stuff  the  fiUet, 

which  is  to  be  roasted. 
^tk  Day.-^Kzsk  part  of  the  remainder. 
6/>&  Day, — Eat  part  cold,  with  salad. 
7M  Day, — Mince  the  remainder,  and 

cover  with  bread   crumbs.      (See 

par.  199a) 

A  sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  same,  but  does  not  ad- 
mit of  quite  so  much  variety.    Thus — 

1st  jDoy.— Cut  off  the  thin  end,  and 

stew  with  peas  or  carrots  and  pota> 

toes. 
2nd  Day.—CvLt  a  thin  steak  off  one 

side,  and  broil. 
yrd  Day, — Roast. 
4/A  Day. — Hash  part  of  remains. 
5M  Z>«y.— Eat  part  cold. 
(Uh  /Toy. -Mince   part  with  carrots 

(see  par.  1989). 

2587.  Tbe  Following  Bills  of  Fare 
Are  arranged  to  suit  an  expenditure  of 
;f  1500  a-year,  on  the  calculation  that 
the  materials  of  each  dinner  will  cost 
about  los.,  which  is  the  sum  allowed  in 
the  table  at  page  677,  exclusive  of  beer 
and  wine.  Two  are  given  for  each 
month ;  for  variation,  see  page  684. 

Bills  of  Fare  for  jf  1500  a-Year* 
January. 

Pea-soup. 
^^xFf^z/tf— Boiled  rabbit  smothered  in 

onionSt 

Mashed  Stewed 

potatoes.  cdery. 

Roast  leg  of  mutton. 


Plain  Bills  of  Fare. 
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Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

Afinoe  pies.  Stewea  pears. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


Minced  mutton,  browned. 
Fried  potatoes,  gar- 
nished with  BrocolL 
plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Cod's  head  and  shoulders. 
Remove — Sirloin  of  bee! 

Leamington  pudding. 
Glasses  of  cus-        Preserved  fruit  in 
tard. 

Hot  apple  tart. 

February. 

Boiled  turkey. 

Mashed  Jerusalem 

potatoes.  artichokes. 

Cold  roast  beef. 


Semolina  pudding. 
Arrowroot 
blancmange. 

MacaronL 


Stewed 
apples. 


Cod-fish,  fricasseed,  with  wall 

of  potatoes. 

Potatoes.  Sea-kale. 

Koast  griskin  of  pork. 

RoUy-poUy  pudding,  baked  or  boiled. 
Fruit  tart. 

March. 

French  soup. 

Hemove-^Vtsl  cutlets,  garnished 

with  bacon. 

Brassels  sprouts.  Potatoes. 

Roast  loin  of  mutton. 


Apple  soufle  pudding. 
Open  tart 


Boiled  beef,  garnished  with  carrots 
and  parsnips. 
Ham 
garnished  with  Potatoes. 

greens. 
Roast  fowls,  garnished  with  sausages. 


Costard  pudding; 

Remnant  of  Stewed 

open  tart  pears. 

Boiled  apple-dumplings. 


Potato  balls. 


April. 

Hashed  pork. 

Mashed 
Jerusalem 
artichokes. 
Mutton  en  masquerade. 


Lemon  dumplings. 
Pancakes. 


Boiled  leg  of  mutton. 

Potatoes.  Brocoli. 

Cutlets  of  soles. 


Prussia  puffs. 
Fruit  tart 


May. 

Onion  soup. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Stewed  breast  of  veal. 


Ground-rice  pudding. 
Rhubarb  tart 


Eggs  and  spinach. 

Mashed  turnips.  Potatoes. 

Stewed  beef. 


Custard  pudding. 

Creamed  rice. 

Orange  fritters* 


June. 

Mutton  cutlets. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Roast  fillet  of  veal. 


Rhubarb  pudding. 
Macaroni,  with  cheese  grated  over  it. 

^— »— — ^^"-^^ 

Turbot. 

Potatoes.  Spinach. 

Quarter  of  lamb. 

Bread  pudding. 
Custards  in  Cheese- 

glasses,  cakes. 

Goosebeny  tart 
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July. 

Boiled  lamb. 
Young  potatoes. 

Koast  duck. 


Peas. 


Ground-rice  pudding. 
Red-cunant  tait. 


Young 
potatoes. 


Hashed  duck. 

Stewed 
French  beans. 
Turbot. 

Cabinet  pudding. 

Jelly. 

Open  tart. 


August. 

'  Qiickenpie. 
Potatoes.  Stewed  cucumbers. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Macaroni  pudding. 
Black-currant  tart. 


Hodge-podge. 

Potatoes.  Stewed  peas. 

Lamb  cutlets. 


Strawberry  soufB6. 
Stewed  cuimnts. 


September. 

Brace  of  grouse. 

Potatoes.  Vegetable  nuurow. 

Roast  1^  of  mutton. 


Oxford  puddings. 

Whipped  cream. 

Plum  tart. 


Boiled  bacon. 

Potatoes.  Broad  beans. 

Beef-steak  pie. 

Friar's  omelet. 
Apple  charlotte. 

October. 

Pea-soup. 

Renwve — Hashed  mutton. 

Potatoes.  »   French  beans. 

Ribs  of  beef. 


Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

Tartlets.  Stewed  apples. 

Brace  of  partridges. 

Boiled  chicken. 
Savoury  Mashed, 

rice.  potatoes. 

Stewed  beet 

Sponge-cake  puddings. 

Custani. 

Apple  tarts. 

November. 

Rabbit  curry. 

Potatoes.  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Roast  sparerib  of  pork. 


Baked  hasty  pudding. 
Macaroni  and  cheese. 


Minced  mutton. 

Peas-pudding.  Potatoes. 

Boiled  Poik. 


Lemon. suet  pudding. 
Potato  fritters. 


December. 
WUd  ducks. 


Potatoes. 


Roast  leg  of  muttco. 

Swiss  pudding. 
Mince  pies. 


Stewed 
Portugal 
onions. 


Cod's  head  and  shoulders. 

Potatoes.  Mashed  turnips. 

Sirloin  of  beeC 


Plum  pudding. 
Apple  tart. 

2588.  The  Annexed  Bills  of  Paxe 

are  suited  to  an  expenditure  of  j^TSo 
a-year,  in  which,  on  the  calculation 
made  in  the  table  given  at  page  677, 
6s.  per  day  will  t^  about  the  sum 
allotted  for  the  dinners. 


Plain  Bills  of  Fare, 
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Bills  op  Fake  for  ;f  750  a  Year. 

January. 
Yorkshire  padding. 

Jerusalem 
Potatoes.  artichokes 

mashed. 
Leg  of  mutton. 

Gromid  rice  pudding. 

Minced  mutton. 

Brussels  Mashed 

sprouts.  potatoes. 

Stewed  beef-steaks. 

Remnant  of  pudding. 
Hot  apple  tart. 


Potatoes. 


February. 
Soles. 

Irish  stew. 


Parsnips. 


Poor  Knight's  Pudding. 
Tartlets. 


Greens. 


Carrt>t  soup. 

Mashed  potatoes, 
garnished  with 
browned  ditto. 

Roast  pork. 

Pancakes. 


Mashed  tumi 


March. 
Carrots. 


ips. 
Boiled  beef. 

Baked  apple  dumplings. 

Pea-soup. 

Potatoes. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Rice  and  apple  souffle. 


Potatoes. 


April. 

Ham  or  bacon. 

Jerusalem  Mashed 

artichokes.  Potatoes. 

Fillet  of  veal. 


Rhubarb  tart. 


Poached  eggs  and  bacon. 

Cabbage.  Fried  potatoes. 

Veal  cutlets. 


Arrowroot  pudding. 
Cheese-cakes. 


May. 

Hashed  mutton. 

Potatoes.  Brocoll 

Roast  leveret. 

Baked  tapioca-and-rhubarb  pudding. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Quarter  of  lamb. 

A  baked  jam  roU  pudding. 


Potato-balls. 


June. 
A  brill. 

Veal  cutlets. 


Cabbage. 


Milk  custard  in  glasses. 
A  green  apricot  tart. 


Ham. 
Young  potatoes. 

Boiled  fillet  of  veal. 


Peas. 


Gooseberry  fool. 
Arrowroot  blancmange. 


Peas. 


July. 
Soup  Julienne. 

Lamb  cutlets. 


Potatoes. 


Remnant  of  some  sweet. 
Currant  tart. 


A  marsden. 

Potatoes. 

Hodge-podge. 

Strawberries  and  cream. 
Rice  pudding. 
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August. 

Vegetable  soup. 

French  beans. 

Potato  pie. 

Custard  pudding. 
Stewed  fruit. 


Shoulder  of  mutton. 

Broad  beans.  Potatoes. 

Bacon. 


Raspbeny  and  currant  tait. 


September. 
Chicken  pie. 
StewedFrench  YoXaXo^ 

beaxi^ 

Cold  roast  beef. 


Carrot  pudding. 

Cod*s  head  and  shoulders. 
•    ,  ^  Stewed 

Potatoes.  mushrooms. 

Beef  stewed  with  peas. 
Baked  batter  pudding  with  damsons. 


October. 
Brace  of  partridges. 


Potatoes. 


Vegetable 
marrows. 


Haricot. 


Potato  fritters. 


Roast  sirloin  of  beef. 
Potatoes.  Spinach. 

Milk  custard. 
Damson  pudding. 


November. 

Goose. 
Potatoes. 

Swiss  pudding. 

Pease-pudding. 

Potatoes. 

Boiled  leg  of  pork. 


Bread  pudding. 
Tartlets. 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes. 


December. 
Pig*s  puddings. 

Hare. 

Apple  charlotte! 
Rice  pudding. 

Turkey. 

Chine. 


Jerusalem 
artichokes. 


BrocoIL 


Plum  pudding. 
Mince  pies. 

2589.  In  Searching  for  Variety, 
The  housekeeper  may  receiva  some 
inf^^stflnce  from  the  following  list  of 
articles  in  season  in  the  different 
months  Uiroughout  the  year ;  or,  for 
more  minute  mformation,  see  Book  V. 

2590.  Seasonal  Table. 

January. 

Meat.  —  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  and 
house-lamb. 

Poultry  and  Game. —Pheasants, 
partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  wild-fowl,  turkeys, 
capons,  pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  larks. 

Fish.— Carp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys, 
eels,  pike,  cod,  soles,  flounders, 
plaice,  turbot,  skate,  smelts,  whit- 
mgs,  lobsters,  crabs,  crayfish, 
prawns,  oysters. 

Vegetables.— Cabbage,  savoys,  cole- 
wort,  sprouts,  brocoli,  sea-kale, 
leeks,  onions,  beet,  sorrel,  endive, 
spinach,  celery,  garlick,  potatoes, 
parsnips,  turmps,  shalots,  lettuces, 
cresses,  mustard,  herbs  of  all  sorts, 
dry  or  green. 

Fruit. — Applies,  pears,  nuts,  wal- 
nuts, medlars,  oranges,  and  grapes. 

February  and  March. 
Meat   and    Fowl  as  in  January, 

except  partridges    and   pheasants, 
>   and  witn  the  addition  of  ducklings 

and  chickens ;  which  last  axe  to  be 
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bought  in  London  throughout  the 
year,  but  are  now  very  dear. 

Fish. — As  the  last  month ;  except 
that  cod  is  not  thought  so  good 
from  February  to  July,  but  may 
generally  be  bought ;  and  salmon 
is  coming  in,  though  very  scarce. 

VegetAbCes.  —  The  same  as  the 
former  months,  with  the  addition 
of  forced'kidney-beans. 

Fruit. — Apples,  pears,  oranges,  and 
forced  strawberries. 

April,  May,  and  June. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  v&d,  lamb  and 
venison  in  June. 

Poultry.— Pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  leve- 
rets. 

Fish. — Carp,  tench,  sole,  smelts,  eels, 
trout,  turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  sal- 
mon, herrings,  mack^^  crayfish, 
crabs,  prawns,  shrimps. 

Vegetables. — As  before.  In  May, 
early  potatoes.  In  June,  peas, 
radishes,  kidney-beans,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, early  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  and  all  sorts 
of  salads  forced. 

Fruits.  —^  In  June,  strawberries, 
cherries,  melons,  green  apricots, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  for  tarts. 
In  July,  cherries,  strawberries,  pears, 
melons,  gooseberries,  currants,  apri- 
cots, grapes,  nectarines,  and  some 
peaches.  But  most  of  thjsse  are 
forced,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

July,  August,  and  SEFjbMBER. 

Meat,  as  before. 

Poultry  and  Game.  —  Pullets, 
fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons,, 
green  geese,  turkey  poults,  leverets. 
Two  nrst  months,  plovers,  wheat- 
ears  ;  geese  in  September,  and  also 
partridges  in  that  month,  and  grouse 
after  August  12.  Hares  all  through ; 
quail  and  landrails. 

Fish.  — Cod,  haddock,  flounders, 
plaice,  skate,  thomback,  mullets, 
salmon  till  early  in  September, 
pike,  carps  eels,  shell-flsh — except 
oysters.  Mackerel  the  first  two 
months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
in  August. 


Vegetables.— Of  all  sorts.  Beans, 
peas,  French  beans,  &c  &c. 

Fruit.  —  In  July  —  Strawberries, 
gooseberries,  pine-apples,  plums 
(various),  cherries,  apricots,  rasp- 
berries, melons,  currants,  damsons. 
In  August  and  September,  peaches, 
plums,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries, 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  nectarines, 
grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries.  Medlars  and 
quinces  in  the  latter  month.  Morella 
cherries,  damsons,  and  various 
plums.  • 

October. 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Fowls  as  in 
the  last  quarter.  Pheasants  from 
the  1st  of  October ;  partridges, 
grouse,  larks,  hares,  dotterels.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  wild-ducks, 
teal,  snipes,  widgeon. 

Fish. — Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch, 
halibut,  brill,  carp,  barbel^  gudgeon, 
tench,  sheU-fish. 

Vegetables.  —  As  in  January. 
French-beans,  last  crops  of  beans, 
&c 

Fruit. — Peaches,  pears,  figs,  bullace, 
grapes,  apples,  medlars,  damsons, 
filberts,  walnuts,  nuts,  quinces, 
services. 

November. 

Meat. — BeefJ  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game  as  in  last  month, 
with  the  addition  of  woodcocks. 

Fish  as  in  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Carrots,  turnips,  par- 
snips, potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  shalots, 
cabbage,  savoys,  colewort,  spinach, 
cresses,  endive,  celery,  lettuces, 
salad,  herbs,  pot-herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts, 
bullaces,  chestnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

December. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house 
lamb,  pork,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Geese,  tur- 
keys, pullets,  pigeons,  'capons, 
fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  hares, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  larks,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  guinea-fowl,  wild- 
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ducks,   teal,    widgeon,     dotterels, 

dun-birds,  grouse  and  ptarmigan. 
Fish. — Cod,   turbot,  halibut,   soles, 

gnmeta,  carp,  pike,  gudgeon,  eels, 

dories,  shell-fish. 
VEcrrABLEs. — ^As  in  the  last  month, 

and  asparagus  forced,  &c. 
F&UIT  as  in  the  last  month. 


Sect.  3.-.PRINCIPLES  OP 
CARVING. 

2591.  Remarks. 
The  general  principles  upon  which 
carving  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted 
are  very  plain,  and  the  only  real  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  necessity  for  prac- 
tice to  enable  the  carver  to  hit  the 
joints  either  between  the  several  bones 
of  a  piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  or  in  any 
of  the  various  kinds  of  poultry  or  game. 
Each  of  these  must,  therefore,  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  with  r^ard  to 
butcher's  meat,  one  rule  may  be  laid 
down  as  almost,  but  not  quite,  in- 
variable, and  that  is,  always  to  cut 
across  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  not 
in  the  same  direction.  This  ensures  a 
short  grain,  and  avoids  those  long 
strings  in  the  mouth,  which  are  by  no 
means  pleasant.  If,  therefore,  the 
carver  will  only  examine  into  this 
point,  and  ascertain  the  direction  of 
the  grain  or  filures  of  the  meat,  he  will 
at  once  be  able  to  cross  them  with  the 
knife,  and  gain  the  desired  advantage. 
The  exception  alluded  to  is  the  under 
side  of  tne  sirloin  of  beef,  which  is 
always  cut  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  though  I  really  do  not  see 
why,  as  it  is  much  improved  in  flavour 
by  cutting  it  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  upper  side,  that  is,  parallel  with 
the  Ixmes.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
very  easy  task  with  a  bad  knife,  as  the 
meat  is  apt  to  slip  from  the  bone. 
The  next  rule  to  be  observed  is  to 
make  the  knife  and  fork  assist  each 
other— that  is  to  say,  the  fork  should 
steady  the  joint  for  the  knife,  or 
where  the  fork  is  used  as  the  means  of 
division  in  removing  the  1^  of  a  fowl, 
the  knife  must  take  the  office  of  steady- 
ing the  body  of  the  bird;  and  the  same 


remark  applies  to  the  carving  of  at' 
hare  or  rabbit,  or  any  other  kind  of 
poultry  or  game ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is 
very  important,  in  an  economiad  point 
of  view,  to  cut  all  slices,  either  of 
meat,  game,  or  poultry,  completely 
down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  no 
ragged  portions  behind. 

2592.  In  Partios  of  any  Siae 

Or  pretensions,  it  is  now  the  lashion 
for  the  butler,  adopting  the  Russian 
system,  to  carve  all  the  dishes  on  the 
side-table  ;  but  this  requhres  a  servant 
equal  to  tiie  task,  with  assistants  in 
proportion,  and  also  a  dining-room 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  side-board 
devoted  solely  to  this  purpose.  In 
small  quiet  parties,  and  m  the  home- 
circle,  the  carving  wiU  still  be  carried 
out  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
this  place. 

2593.  Carving  Knives  and  Porks 
Are  made  specially  for  each  aitide  ; 
thus,  for  fish  they  are  of  silver  or 
plated  ware,  with  a  large  massive  blade 
for  the  knife,  and  the  fork  also  large 
and  massive,  with  five  prongs,  so  as  to 
raise  a  large  flake  of  the  fl^  without, 
breaking  it.  Again,  for  large  joints, 
such  as  beef^  mutton,  or  venison,  a 
long  steel  blade  is  required,  which 
should  be  made  very  sharp  with  the 
steel  applied  in  thie  true  bntdier's 
mode ;  and  in  addition  a  two-pronged 
fork  ;  and,  lastly,  for  game,  the  hui- 
dies  are  long,  to  give  a  good  purchase 
in  twisting  off  the  le^,  while  tne  blade 
of  the  kmfe  b  smafi  and  pointed,  so 
as  to  be  easily  insinuated  between  the 
small  bones  at  the  wing,  the  fork 
being  also  two-pronged. 

2594.  In  Carving  Salmon 

It  is  only  necessaiv  to  take  care  to 
avoid  breaking  the  flakes  unnecessarily 
by  attempting  to  divide  them  at  right 
angles  with  the  loi^  axis  cA  the  fish. 
There  is  a  great  ditterence  in  the  fla- 
vour of  the  back,  or  thick  part,  and 
that  of  the  thin  part  of  the  fish,  and 
therefore  most  people  like  to  be  asked 
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which  they  prefer.  This  being  done, 
the  knife  is  carried  down  to  the  bone 
longitudinally,  and  removes  a  thick 
slice  of  either  or  both,  according  to 
the  choice. 

2595.  A  Cod's  Head  and 

Shoulders 

Is  a  most  troublesome  dish  to  carve, 
because,  if  well  boiled,  it  looks  whole 
until  touched,  and  then  tumbles  to 
pieces  in  the  most  trying  way  to  the 
mexperienced  carver.  /^  in  the  sal- 
mon, so  here,  the  thick  and  the  thin 
parts  are  not  equally  prized  by  all,  and 
should  be  served  according  to  choice. 
There  is,  also,  a  part  on  the  head  be- 
hind the  eye  which  is  much  relished, 
and  called  the  cheek,  together  with 
many  other  tit-bits  about  the  head. 
Close  to  the  back-bone  is  the  sound, 
the  flavour  of  which  is  patronised  by 
most  people,  though  not  by  all ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  liver  also ;  each  of 
which  should  be  divided  into  portions 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  party,  and 
their  respective  wishes  on  the  subject. 

2596.  Turbot 

Requires  peculiar  carving,  becanse, 
unlUce  other  fish,  its  skm  and  fins  are 
thought  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  carry  the  blade  of  the 
knife  down  to  the  bone  along  the 
middle,  and  then  to  make  similar  deep 
and  clean  cuts  at  right  angles  to  this, 
each  way  to  the  fins,  a  portion  of 
which  should  be  separated  and  kept 
with  each  square  of  fish,  so  as  to  avoid 
that  hacking  of  the  fins  into  pieces  af- 
terwards which  is  by  no  means  sightly. 
When  this  part  is  not  approved  of,  it 
is  very  easy  to  leave  the  fin  attached 
to  the  bones. 


2597.  Brills,  Soles,  and  Plaice 
Are  carved  much  in  the  same  way  as 
turbot,  when  they  are  of  any  size ;  but 
small  soles  are  completely  divided 
into  two  or  three  by  tne  kufe,  which 
requires  a  slight  twist,  in  order  to  do 
this  with  ease.  Many  ladies  with 
weak  wrists  have  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  this  seemingly  simple  opera- 
tion ;  but  though  strength  will  enable 
any  bungler  to  do  it,  yet  a  little  knadc 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  this 
ingredient,  and  place  the  delicate 
lady's  hand  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
most  powerful  man.  The  exact  method, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  described, 
and  must  be  watched  and  imitated,  in 
order  to  ensure  its  being  caught  by  the 
learner.  Some  people  prefer  to  re- 
move the  whole  of  the  flesh  in  the 
same  way  as  in  carving  turbot,  but 
this  only  answers  for  large  soles. 

259&  Mackerel 

Are  split  at  the  tail,  and  the  upper 
half  raised  at  that  part  from  the  bones, 
after  which  the  bone  is  removed  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  fish,  and  that  in 
its  turn  is  served  either  in  one  piece  or 
divided  into  two,  according  to  its  size. 

2599.  Most  other  Small  Pish 

Are  carved  much  in  the  same  way, 
that  is,  either  by  serving  them  whole, 
or  dividing  them  with  the  knife  into 
sections,  according  to  size. 

260a  Haunch  of  Mutton  or 

Venison  is  Carved 

Very  differently  by  different  people. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  cut  through  the 
flesh  between  the  1^  and  loin,  and 
then  to  run  the  knife  trom  this  to  the 


lower  end  of  the  loin,  cutthig  parallel  I  ter  plan,  however,  consists  in  making 
slices  in  that  direction.    A  much  bet-  I  these  cuts  (a  to  b^  as  above)  in  one 
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sweep,  carrying  the  knife  directly  from 
the  outside  of  the  leg  to  the  end  of 
the  loin,  and  thus  getting  a  beautiiul 
long  slice  of  lean  with  the  fat  at  the 
end.  There  is,  also,  a  delicious  mine 
of  kidney*fat  in  the  loin  of  mutton 
under  the  flank,  which  is  often  too 
high  in  venison ;  but  if  fresh  enough, 
is  even  more  rich  and  palatable  in  that 
meat  than  in  mutton. 

2601.  The  Saddle  of  Mutton 

Is  carved  in  three  different  ways — ist, 
by  longitudinal  slices  along  each  side 
of  the  bone,  by  which  the  lean  and  fat 
do  not  come  in  the  same  slice ;  2nd, 
by  tranverse  slices,  taking  in  the  bones, 


and  which  therefore  must  be  thick  and 
clumsy  ;  and  3rd,  by  oblique  slices, 
slightly  curved,  which  is  fax  the  best 
plan,  in  which  the  knife  begins  at  the 
bone  near  the  tail,  and  after  cutting  off 
the  outside,  takes  a  series  of  parallel 
slices  all  through  the  joint,  as  marked 
in  the  above  engraving. 

2602.  The  Leg  of  Mutton 

Is  capable  of  being  carved  in  two 
modes,  the  choice  of  which  must  de- 


pend greatly  upon  the  number  of  the 
party  to  be  served.  Thus,  for  a  small 
one,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  leg  in  the 
direction  a  ^,  in  figure ;  but  this  only 
admits  of  a  small  number  of  gcxxL 
slices,  beyond  whidx  they  are  of  £>ose 


and  coarse  fibre.  But  by  turning  up 
the  1^  and  cutting  it  exactly  on  the 
plan  £own  in  the  figure  of  the  haunch, 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  handsome 
slices  huiy  be  obtained,  and  conse- 
quently a  laiger  party  may  all  be 
equally  satisfied. 

2603.  In  Carving  a  Shoulder  of 

Mutton  or  Lamb, 

The  first  thing  for  the  young  house- 
keeper to  ascertain  is  the  position  of 
the  bone,  which  is  near  the  edge  on 
one  side  {a,  in  figure).  Here  the.  knife 
must  not  be  inserted,  because  it  would 


be  stopped  at  once  ;  but  by  trying  the 
opposite  side  a  deep  cut  may  be  made, 
and  from  its  two  surfaces  slices  are 
readily  obtained.  When  this  part  is 
exhausted,  slices  may  be  procured 
along  the  sides  of  the  bladebone  at 
c  d  and  e  f,  and  again  on  the  under* 
side  some  few  good  cuts  will  be  met 
with. 

2604.  The  Fore-quarter  of  Lamb 

Must  be  commenced  by  separating  the 
shoulder  from  its  bed,  carrying  the 
knife  all  round  it  and  raising  it  with 
the  fork ;  after  which  a  lemon  should 
be  squeezed  into  the  cut  sur&ce,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  then  sprinkled 
over  it  ;  but  all  this  may  be  much 
better  done  in  the  kitchen  than  on  the 
dining-table.  In  order  to  canre  this 
part,  the  same  directions  will  apply 
as  are  given  in  the  last  paragraph ;  and 
for  the  remaining  portion  it  is  only 
necessary  to  separate  the  thin  part, 
called  the  brisket,  from  the  ribs,  and 
then  divide  each  into  tranverse  sections. 
One  rib  is  usually  served  to  each  plate, 
and  with  this  many  people  like  a  small 
division  of  the  brisket ;  but  the  ques- 
tion ought  always  to  be  asked  before 
giving  either  or  both. 
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2605.  A  Breast  of  Veal 

Is  carved  in  the  same  way  as  the  bed 
of  the  fore-quarter  of  lamb  after  the 
shoulder  b  removed. 

2606.  The  FiUet  of  Veal 

Merely  requires  successive  horizontal 
slices  of  meat  to  be  taken  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  serving  with  each  a  small 
portion  of  fat  and  forcemeat,  unless 
disliked  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

2607.  A  Loin  of  Veal 

Is  usually  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  chump  end  and  the  kidney  end. 
The  latter  merely  requires  to  be 
divided  into  portions,  at  right  angles 
with  its  length,  every  other  one  of 
which  contains  a  bone,  and  the  inter- 
mediate one  is  of  meat  only.  Most 
people  like  some  of  the  fat  on  the 
imder  side  round  the  kidney  spread  on 
toast  and  seasoned,  when  it  eats  like 
marrow.  The  Chump  End  has  the 
tail  attached  to  its  upper  side,  and  this 
must  be  taken  off  horizontally,  after 
which  successive  slices  of  meat  are 
served  without  any  bone,  which  is  all 
in  one  place,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  being  divided. 

2608.  The  Shoulder  of  Veal 

Is  carved  like  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
by  some  people  ;  but  the  best  plan  is 
to  be^in  on  the  under  side,  and  then 
cut  slices  from  the  thick  edge  opposite 
the  bone,  and  parallel  with  it.  When 
stuffed,  a  portion  must  be  served  on 
each  plate. 

2609.  The  Sirloin  of  Beef 

Is  usuallv  carved  by  cutting  the  upper 
side  in  slices,  parallel  with  the  bone, 
and  commencing  at  the  edge,  the 
brown  of  which  forms  the  first  slice. 
On  the  under  side  the  knife  is  gene- 
rally made  to  cross  the  grain,  cutting 
through  the  middle  down  to  the  bone, 
and  removing  slices  on  each  side. 
This  part,  however,  tastes  much  better 
if  cut  on  the  same  plan  as  the  upper 
side,  that  is,  by  commencing  at  the 
edge;  but  in  this  way  the  aaces  are 


small,  and  do  not  look  so  handsome, 
for  which  reason  the  ordinary  mode  is 
generally  preferred  (see  figure). 


2610.  The  Rump  and  H-bone 
Are  carved  by  commencing  to  cut 
from  the  surface  of  the  meat  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  grain  is  cut  across  ; 
by  attending  to  which  a  mistake  may 
always  be  avoided. 

261 1.  The  Round  of  Beef 

Requires  the  same  management  as  the 
fillet  of  veal,  described  at  par.  2606. 

2612.  Joints  of  Beef 

Must  all  be  cut  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples alluded  to  at  par.  2591 — that  is 
to  say,  by  cutting  across  the  grain. 
The  brisket  is  no  exception  to  thus 
rule,  the  bones  being  neglected  in 
carrying  it  out. 

2613.  The  Ox  Tongue, 

When  sent  to  table  without  rolling, 
is  carved  by  cutting  it  nearly  in  the 
middle,  leaving  a  small  portion  at  the 
bottom  to  keep  the  two  parts  together. 
Many  people  like  a  little  fat  served 
with  the  lean,  but  others  do  not  like 
its  flavour.  When  rolled  and  pressed, 
as  directed  at  par.  1666,  the  knife  is 
carried  horizontally,  as  in  carving  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

2614.  A  Ham 
May  be  carved  in  three  ways — 1st,  it 
may  be  commenced  at  the  knuckle, 
and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  other 
end ;  2nd,  it  may  be  cut  in  the  middle, 
and  each  side  taken  from  until  ex- 
hausted, taking  care  to  carry  the  knife 
down  to  the  bone  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  ;  or  3rd,  a  hole  may  be 
scooped  out  in  the  middle,  and  thin 
circular  slices  removed  from  around  it. 
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In  any  case,  the  slices  oaglit  to  be  thin 
and  r^;ular,  which  requires  some  little 
practice;  for  the  third  method  great 
art  is  demanded. 

2615.  A  Sucking  Pig 

•  Requires  very  little  earring,  as  the 
knite  may  be  carried  through  any  of 
its  bones  with  a  very  little  force.  It  is 
•'  usual  to  divide  it  into  sections  about 
'  two  inches  broad,  and  including  about 
three  ribs  in  the  middle,  and  a  part 
onlv  of  the  fore  and  hind-quaiters  at 
each  ffTw^. 

2616.  A  CalTs  Head 

Merely  demands  the  careM  use  of  the 
knife  m  cutting  off  longitudinal  slices 
of  the  gelatinous  skin,  carrying  the 
blade  stndght  down  to  the  bone. 

2617.  Poultiy  and  Game 

Require  all  the  art  of  the  experienced 
canrer  to  do  justice  to  them,  masmuch 
as  they  may  be  made  to  look  extremely 
inviting  if  nicely  separated,  or  (hey 
may  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  bad 
.manager  of  the  carving-knife.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  the  present 
fas^onable  method  of  serving  a  dinner 
consists  in  the  avoidance  of  this  mis- 
take, which  is  alike  annoying  to  the 
giver  of  a  good  dinner  and  to  the 
guests.  The  mistress  cannot  always 
allot  the  task  to  a  person  who  is  skilral 
at  this  craft,  and  if  the  reverse  takes 
place,  she  is  annoyed  at  his  bungling, 
for  his  sake  as  wdl  as  her  own.  As 
fax  as  possible,  the  fork  should  only  be 
inserted  once,  and  not  continually 
driven  in,  and  then  removed  to  try  a 
fi«sh  place.  This  constant  stabbing 
disfigures  the  bird,  and  looks  awkward 
and  unsightly  in  the  carver,  besides 
which  it  is  seldom  or  never  necessary. 
The  following  special  directions  may 
assist  the  young  carver,  but  nothing 
short  of  actual  observation  and  trial 
will  make  him  accomplished  in  the  art. 

2618.  A  Roast  or  Boiled  Turkey 

IMlay  be  made  to  serve  a  ^at  number 
of  people,  if  carved  with  judgment,  or 
it  may  be  used  so  extravagantly  as  to 
be  expeaded  befioKe  half  the  guests 


have  been  served.  A  sharp  knife 
should  be  passed  clearly  down  to  the 
bone,  almost  close  to  the  wing,  and 
then  a  thin  slice  is  taken  out  irom  be- 
tween this  and  the  breast,  continuing 
the  same  plan  until  the  whole  side  is 
exhausted,  after  which  the  other  side 
is  served  in  the  same  way.  A  portion 
of  the  force-meat  is  also  placed  m  eadi 
plate ;  and  if  there  axe  sausages  or 
balls,  a  part  of  each  of  them.  When 
both  sides  of  the  breast  are  used  up^, 
and  the  party  are  not  all  served,  the 
legs  must  be  taken  off  by  carrying  the 
kmfe  backward  between  them  and  the 
body,  imtil  it  is  stopped  by  the  jodnt, 
when  by  means  of  the  fork  stuck  in 
the  leg  it  is  severed  finrni  the  body,  the 
knife  completing  the  removal  by  its 
edge.  If  possible,  however,  the  carver- 
should  endeavour  to  avoid  having  re- 
course to  the  legs,  and  it  b  usually 
either  a  reproach  upon  the  mistress 
for  not  procuring  a  sufficiently  large 
bird,  or  upon  his  own  powers  of  carv- 
ing, if  such  an  expedient  is  unavotd- 
able.  In  dividing  the  leg  into  its  two 
portions,  the  knife  should  be  used 
against  the  inside  of  the  joint,  where 
it  enters  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
on  the  outside.  After  this,  in  a  laxge 
bird,  the  meat  is  cut  off  in  sections  for 
serving. 

2619.     The     Roast     or     Boiled 
Chicken, 

When  carved  hot,  is  generally  cut  into 
separate  joints,  consisting  of — ist,  the 
wings ;  2nd,  the  legs ;  3rd,  the  merry- 
thought; 4th,  the  neck-bones;  5th, 
the  breast ;  6th,  the  back  and  its  side- 
bones  ;  7th,  the  neck.  But,  excepting 
for  family  use,  it  is  seldom  costomaiy 
to  use  more  than  the  wings,  meny« 
thought,  and  breast,  or  sometimes  ui 
addition  the  1^.  The  plan  of  pro* 
ceeding  is,  to  stick  the  iork  into  the 
breast  firmly,  then  draw  the  knife 
steadily  along  the  line  between  the  leg 
and  body,  continuing  it  forward  until 
it  has  separated  a  sUce  of  the  breast 
with  the  wing-bone.  If  the  carver  is 
dexterous,  he  hits  the  joint  at  once, 
and  some  can  remove  a  wing  as  tf 
there  were  no  bone  at  all,  the  art  con* 
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sisting  in  gxtessing  at  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  joint  As  soon  as  the  two 
wings  are  removed,  the  knife  is  carried 
down  in  front  of  the  breast-bone, 
scooping  out  the  merry-thought,  and 
readily  separating  it  from  its  bony 
attachments.  If  the  legs  are  n6w  to 
be  removed,  the  fork  is  taken  out  of 
the  breast,  and  by  sticking  the  prongs 
in  the  leg,  with  the  knife  laid  flat 
against  the  side,  they  are  readily  lifted 
out  of  the  sockets,  and  torn  as  it  were 
from  the  body.  The  neck-bones  are 
now  twisted  off  with  the  fork,  after 
which  the  breast  is  removed  whole  by 
cutting  through  the  ribs  with  tfie  knife, 
and  then  a  separation  of  the  back -bone 
in  the  middle  divides  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  into  the  back  and 
neck.  The  former  of  these  may  again 
have  its  side-bones  easily  removed  with 
the  knife,  each  containing  a  delicious 
morsel  in  a  sort  of  spoon-shaped 
cavity,  which  is  much  prized  by  the 
gourmeL 

262a  When  a  Cold  Roast  Fowl 
Is  to  be  served  at  a  break£ist  or  supper 
party,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  carve  it 
up  completely  with  a  sharp  knife,  iind 
then  put  the  joints  together  again, 
keeping  them  in  their  places  by  means 
of  white  ribbon  tied  in  bows.  This  is 
a  very  good  expedient  in  such  a  case, 
as  it  prevents  the  exhibition  of  bad 
carving,  and  facilitates  the  rapid 
serving  of  the  guests,  'which  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  such  matters. 

2621.  Geese  and  Ducks 
Arc  carved  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  turkey  and  fowl,  excepting 
that  there  is  veiy  little  meat  on  the 
merry-thought,  which  is  also  more 
difficult  to  get  off.  In  the  goose  the 
best  part  will  be  found  in  the  breast, 
which  is,  however,  not  so  meaty  as 
that  of  the  turkey,  and  the  slices  are 
much  more  shallow.  Ducks  are  cut  i^ 
slices  when  large,  or  if  small  they  are 
disjointed  like  fowls.  If  these  are 
dressed  with  seasoning,  it  should  not 
be  distributed  on  the  plates  without 
ascertaining  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
tastes  of  the  party  to  be  served. 


2622.  The  Partridge 

Is  so  small  that  it  will  scarcely  admit 
of  disjointing,  and  it  is  usual  to  sepa- 
rate  it  at  once  into  the  breast  portion 
and  the  back  and  legs,  which  may 
readily  be  done  without  cutting,  by 
mserting  the  fork  in  the  former  and 
raismg  it  while  depressing  the  latter. 
When  this  is  done  the  knife  may  be 
carried  longitudinally  through  the 
breast,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions,  after  which  the  back  and  legs 
may  be  halved  in  the  same  way.  Some 
people,  however,  divide  the  partridge 
differently,  by  cutting  off  a  leg  and  a 
wing  together,  and  leaving  a  small 
breast,  so  as  to  make  either  three  or 
five  portions  out  of  this  bird. 

2623.  The  Grouse 

Is  carved  m  the  same  way  as  the  part- 
ridge. 

2624.  A  Pheasant 

May  be  sliced  on  the  breast  like  a 
turkey,  after  which,  if  the  party  re- 

auire  it,  the  plan  of.  carving  similar  to 
lat  practised  on  the  roast  fowl  must 
be  adopted. 

2625.  The  Woodcock 
Is  carved  like  the  partridge,  distri- 
buting it  into  four,  or  sometimes  two 
portions  only,  and  giving  out  the  toast 
m  the  same  way,  equally  to  each 
plate ;  the  thigh  is  usually  considered 
the  most  delicate  part  of  this  bird. 

2626.  The  Snipe 
Is  only  large  enough  to  divide  into  a 
breast,  and  back  with  the  legs.      The 
toast  is  the  same  as  for  the  woodcodc. 

2627.  Pigeons,  Larks,  Field- 
fares, &c., 

Are  divided  into  two  portions  as  de- 
scribed for  the  partridge. 

2628.  The  Har« 

Is  rather  difficult  to  manage  nicely, 
especially  if  it  is  an  old  one.  When 
the  carver  has  a  strong  wrist,  the  most 
advantageous  way  is  to  carry  the  knife 
along  on  each  side  the  back-bone,  ail 
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the  way  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail, 
and  leaving  a  useless  piece  of  back  in 
the  middle  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
with  a  good  fleshy  fillet  on  each  side, 
and  the  legs  ready  for  sub-division. 
After  this  primary  division,  the  side- 
slices  are  readily  served  in  separate 
portions  by  cuttmg  them  across.     In 
default  of  this  strong-armed  method, 
some  carvers  cut  fillets  off  the  back, 
and  serve  them,  proceeding  to  do  the 
same  with  the  legs,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  previously  raised  out  of  their  ! 
sockets.     A  third  plan  consists  in  re-  j 
moving  the  legs,  and  serving  them  in  | 
two  portions  each,  then  dividing  the  I 
back  into  sections  of  about  two  or  three  ' 

..inches  in  length,  and  finally  removing 
the  shoulders,  and  serving  them  also.  . 
If  this  plan  is  preferred,  and  the  hare 
is  to  be  carved  by  a  person  deficient  in 

.strength  of  wrist,  the  prominent  part 
of  the  back -bone  should  be  removed 
by  the  cook  from  the  inside  before 
roasting.    A  portion  of  the  force-meat 

'must  of  course  accompany  each  plate. 
The  back  is  considered  the  best,  then 
the  legs,  and  lastly  the  shoulders, 
whicA  however  some  people  prefer  to 
any  other  part. 


Sect.  4.— HOUSEKEEPING 
ACCOUNTS  AND  TOTAL 
ORDINARY  EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

2629.  The   Accounts   in  House- 
keeping 

Should  be  kept  with  great  accuracy 
and  circumstantiality,  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  in  most 
cases  there  are  two  people  concerned, 
who  sometimes  may  take  different 
views  of  the  result,  and  if  a  reference 
to  details  cannot  be  given,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  show  that  the  total 
expenditure  is  correct.  Besides  this, 
unless  there  is  an  account  kept  against 
each  tradesman,  it  is  impossible  to 
check  him,  and  an  error  made  either 
wilfully  or  by  mistake  can  nether  be 
detected,  nor  remedied  i£  surmised. 
No  one,  however,  can  p^ibly  deny 


the  advantage  of  keeping  good 
accounts  ;  and  the  only  objection  con- 
sists in  the  trouble  they  give,  which 
will  be  small  if  the  task  is  performed 
with  regularity. 

263a  The  Best  Mode  of  Keeping 

Accounts 

For  a  house  is  to  have  a  daily  entry 
book,  in  which  every  item  of  expendi- 
ture is  put  down,  either  opposite  z 
printed  form  or  otherwise.  Many 
I>eople  use  printed  books  in  which  a 
list  is  given  for  each  day,  with  ruled 
columns ;  but  this  seems  a  very  useless 
expense,*  as  a  plain  ruled  book  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  In 
my  opinion,  the  weekly  account  should 
always  be  kept,  and  the  daUy  one  need 
not  then  be  attempted.  But  by  putting 
down  each  item  paid  during  the  week 
seriatim^  and  then  adding  up  the  total, 
the  week's  expenses  are  readily  az^ 
rived  at. 

2631.  Ledger. 
But,  beside  the  weekly  account, 
there  should  be  a  ledger  account  kept, 
in  which  each  tradesman  should  be 
entered  under  a  separate  head.  Thns, 
it  is  well  to  procure  a  small  ledger,  in 
which  the  whole  book  is  "  lettered"^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  portions,  each  having  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet  assigned  to  it  and  marked 
on  the  margin.  In  this  the  manager 
enters  under  the  letter  b  the  butcber^s 
account  as  it  is  paid,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  quarter,  or  year,  she  can 
tell  the  whole  outlay  in  that  article. 
Bread,  also,  will  come  under  the 
same  letter.  Fish  will  of  course 
be  posted  under  the  letter  F,  and 
so  on. 

2632.  Total  Annual  Expenditure. 

In  this  way  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  arriving  at — ^first,  the  weelcly  expen- 
diture,  which  will  vary  in  some  trining 
degree ;  and  secondly,  the  total  cost  <m 
each  item  set  down  in  the  table  given 
at  page  677.  The  plan  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  only  requires  a  knowledge 
of  compound  addition  to  carry  it  out, 
as  the  entries  are  all  made  in  the  same 
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amounts  as  are  stated  on  the  weekly 
bills,  or  those  paid  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals.  These  may  be  either  left 
open  to  be  added  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  they  may  be  added  up  quar- 
terly, or  even  monthly,  if  desired  ;  but 
less  than  the  quarter  seldom  gives  an 
exact  idea  of  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
house. 


Sect.      5. -^TABLES      OP 
WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES. 

2633.  Remarks. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference, 
the  following  tables  of  measures  and 
weights  are  introduced,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  modes  by  which  the 
exact  capacity  has  been  determined  by 
Act  of  Parliament : 

2634.  Various  Measures. 

Measures  are  either — i,  of  length ; 
2,  of  surface  ;  3,  of  solidity,  or  capa- 
city ;  4,  of  force  or  gravity,  or,  what 
is  commonly  called,  weight ;  5,  of 
angles  ;  6,  of  time  ;  and  their  respec- 
tive standards  are,  in  Britain — a  yard, 
square  yard,  or  the  1-4840/^  of  an 
acre,  a  cubic  yard,  a  gallon,  pound 
weight,  degree,  minute.  The  British 
Act  for  establishing  uniform  measures 
throughout  the  realm,  and  called  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  took  effect  January 
I,  1826.  The  system  thus  established 
is  called  the  Imperial  system.  Its 
rationale  is  as  follows : — Take  a  pen- 
dulum whichbwill  vibrate  seconds  in 
London,  on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
vacuum,  divide  all  that  part  thereof 
which  lies  between  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension and  the  centre  of  oscillation 
into  391 1 393  equal  parts ;  then  will 
10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 
thirty-six  whereof  make  a  yard.  The 
standard  yard  is  "that  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  two  points  in 
the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass 
rod,  now  in  the  custody  of  Uie  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon 
the  words  and  figures '  Standard  Yard, 
1760,'  are  engraved,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  genuine  standard  of  the 


measure  of  length  call^  a  yard ;  and, 
as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal 
would  cause  some  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  ro>d  in  different  d^ees 
of  temperature,  the  Act  determines 
that  the  brass  rod  in  question  shall  be 
of  the  temperature  of  62  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  measure  is  to  be 
denominated  the  Imperial  Standard 
Yard,  and  to  be  the  only  standard 
whereby  all  other  measures  of  lineal 
extension  shall  be  computed."  Thus 
the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole,  the  fur- 
long, and  the  mile,  shall  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  Imperial 
Standani  Yard  as  they  have  hitherto 
borne  to  the  yard  measure  in  general  • 
use.  The  Act  also  makes  provision: 
for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  yard 
in  case  of  loss,  destruction,  or  deface- 
ment, by  a  reference  to  an  invariable 
natural  standard,  which  is  to  be  thati 
proportion  which  the  yard  bears  to  the* 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds 
of  time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
which  is  found  to  be  as  thirty-six 
inches  (the  yard)  to  39.1393  (the  .pen- 
dulum) ;  thus  a  sure  means  is  estab- 
lished to  supply  the  loss  which  might 
by  possibility  occur.  Take  a  cube  of 
one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62 
degrees  of  temperature  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  let  this  be  weighed  by; 
any  weight,  and  let  such  weight  be 
divided  into  252,458  equal  parts,  then 
will  1000  of  such  parts  be  a  troy  grain, 
and  7000  of  those  grains  will  be  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  the  •  operation 
naving  been  performed  in  air.  Ten 
pounds  such  as  those  mentioned  of 
distilled  water,  at  62  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, will  be  a  gallon,  which 
gallon  will  contain  277  cubic  inches, 
and  274-ioooth  parts  of  another  cubic 
inch.  The  standard  pound  is  deter- 
mined to  be  that  standard  pound  troy 
weight  made  in  the  year  1758,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  weight  is  to  be  deno- 
minated the  Imperial  Standard  Troy 
Pound,  and  is  to  be  "the  only 
standard  measure  of  weight  from 
which  all  other  weights  shall  be 
derived,  computed,  and  ascertained; 
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and  one-twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy 
pound  is  to  be  an  ounce,  and  one-, 
twentieth  part  of  such  ounce  a  penny- 
weight, and  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
such  pennyweight  a  grain ;    so  that 
5760  such  grains  shsdl  be  a  pound 
troy,  and  7000  such  grains  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  one-sixteenth  part  of 
such  ounce  a  drachm.    If  the  standard 
pound  shall  be  lost,  destroyed,  or  de- 
laced,  the  act  directs  that  it  shall  be 
recovered  by  reference  to  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
distilled  water  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,   at    the    temperature  of   62 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer 
at  tliirty  inches,  is  equal  to  252.458 
grains,  and  as  the  standard  troy  pound 
contains  5760  such  grains,  it  is  there- 
fore established  that  the  original  stan- 
dard pound  may  be  at  any  time  re- 
covered, by  making  another  weight  to 
bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to 
a  cubic  inch  of  water.      The  standard 
gallon  is  determined  by  the  Act  to 
be    such    measure    as    shall    contain 
ten  pounds    avoirdupois    of  distilled 
water  weighed  in  air,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
barometer  at  thirty  inches ;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  Imperial 
Standard  Gallon^   and  the  unit  and 
only  standard  measure  of  capacity  to 
be  used,  as  well  for  wine,  beer,  ale, 
spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for 
dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped 
measure;  and  all  other  measures  are 
to  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  of  the 
j      said   imperial    standard    gallon,    the 
quart  being  the  fourtli  part  of  such 
gallon,  and  the  pint  one-eighth  part, 
two  such  gallons  making  a  peck,  eight 
such  gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such 
•bushels  a  quarter  of  com,  or  other  dry 
goods  not  measured  by  heaped  mea- 
sure.   The  standard  for  heaped  mea- 
sure for  such  things  as  are  commonly 
sold  by  heaped  measure,  such  as  coal, 
culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fruit,  &c., 
is  to  be  "the  aforesaid  bushel,  con- 
taining eighty  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
water,  as  aforesaid ;  the  same  being 
made  round  with  a  plain  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nineteen  and  a  half 


inches  from  outside  to  outside ;  *'  and 
goods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measures 
are  to  be  heaped  "in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of 
at  least  six  inches,  the  outside  ^  the 
bushel  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  base 
of  such  cone."  Three  such  bushels 
are  to  be  a  sack,  and  twelve  such 
sacks  a  chaldron. 

2635.  Stricken  Measures. 

The  last  mentioned  goods  may  be 
sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  the  standard  weight,  as  before- 
mentioned  ;  but  for  every  other  kind 
of  goods  not  usually  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  which  may  be  sold  or  agreed 
for  by  measure,  the  same  standard 
measure  is  to  be  used,  but  the  goods 
are  not  to  heaped,  but  stricken  with  a 
round  stick,  or  roller,  straight,  and  of 
the  same  diameter  from  end  to  end. 
Copies  and  models  of  the  standard  of 
length,  weight,  and  measure  are  to  be 
made  and  verified  under  the  direction 
of  the  Treasury,  and  every  county  to 
be  supplied  with  them  for  reference 
whenever  required.  Existing  weights 
and  measures  may  be  used,  being 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  proportion 
they  have  to  the  standard  measures 
and  weights.  Tables  of  equalization 
of  the  weights  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Treasury;  tables,  also,  for  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  by  which  the  duties 
will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  what  they  are  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the 
weights  and  measures. 

2636.  The  Measures 
Now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  are  as 
follows : — 

Measures  of  Length. 

12    inches        =     i  foot. 
3    feet  —     I  yard. 

54  yards  =     1  rod  or  pole» 

40   poles  =a     1  furlong. 

8    furlongs     =     I  mile. 

(  I  degree  of  a 
69  I- 1 5th  miles  =  X  great  circle  of 

(  the  earth. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure 
to  which  a  name  is  given,  but  subdivi- 
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sions  are  used  for  many  purposes. 
Among  mechanics,  the  mch  is  com- 
monly divided  into  eighths.  By  the 
officers  of  the  Revenue,  and  by  scien- 
tific persons,  it  is  divided  into  tenths, 
hundredths,  &c.  Formerly,  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called 
linesy  but  these  have  very  properly 
£dlen  into  disuse. 

Particular  Measures  of  Length. 

2\  inches  »  I  nail. 

4   nails  »  I  quarter. 

4  quarters  =  I  yard. 

5  quarters  =  I  ell. 

Used  for  measuring  cloth  of  all  kinds. 


4  inches  =s  i  hand. 

Used  for  the  height  of  horses. 


6  feet  =  I  fathom. 

Used  in  measuring  depths. 


7*92  inches  =  x  link. 

100  links  =  I  chain. 

Used  in  land  measure,  to  facilitate  the 
computation  of  the  contents,  lo  square 
chains  being  equal  to  an  acre. 

Measures  of  Surface. 

X44   square  inches  =     i  square  foot. 
9    square  feet    =     i  square  yard. 
30^  square  yards  =     I  perch  or  rod. 
40   perches         »     i  rood. 
4   roods  or  i6o  perches  i  acre. 
640   acres  ^     i  square  mile. 

Measures  of  Solidity  and  Capa- 
city. 

solidity. 

1728  cubic  inches    =       i  cubic  foot. 
27  cubic  feet        ^       i  cubic  yard. 

2637,  Imperial  Meastires  of 
Capacity 

For  all  liquids,  and  for  all  dry  goods, 
except  such  as  are  comprised  in  the 
next  division : — 

Cubic  in.  nearly. 
4  gills  =  I  pint  =  34I 
2  pints  =  I  quart  «  69J 
4  quarts  »  I  gallon  =  277I 
2  gallons  »  I  peck  »  554J 
8  gallons   »  I  bushel  =2218  i-5th 


Cubic  ft.  nearly. 
8  bushels  =   I  quarter  =       loi 
5  quarters  =   I  load      »       51! 

The  four  last  denominations  are 
used  for  dry  goods  only.  For  liquids, 
several  denominations  have  been  nere- 
tofore  adopted — viz.,  for  beer,  the 
firkin,  of  nine  gallons  ;  the  kilderkin, 
of  eighteen  ;  the  barrel,  of  thirty-six  ; 
the  hogshead,  of  6fty-four ;  and  the 
butt,  of  one  hundred  and  eight  gallons* 
These  will  probably  continue  to  be 
used  in  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits, 
there  are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce, 
hogshead,  puncheon,  pipe,  butt,  and 
tun;  but  these  may  be  considered 
rather  as  the  names  of  the  casks  in 
which  such  commodities  are  imported, 
than  as  expressing  any  definite  number 
of  gallons.  It  is  the  practice  to  g^nge 
all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them 
according  to  their  actual  contents. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  subject 
see  page  350. 

Imperial  Measure  of  Capacity 
for  coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  other  goods  commonly  sold 
by  heaped  measure : — 

Cubic  in.  nearly* 

2  gallons    s     I  peck    =     704 
8  gallons    »     i  bushel «  28154 

Cubic  ft.  nearly* 

3  bushels    =:     I  sack    =     4  8-9ths 
12  sacks        =     I  chaldron » 58} 

2638.  The  following  Tables 

Exhibit  some  of  the   most  important 
measures  of  weight : — 

2639.  English    Measuxes    of 
Weight. 

The  statute  of  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  made 
some  slight  modifications  in  the 
measures  of  weight,  but  retained,  in 
the  main,  the  existing  measures. 
*•  The  troy  weight,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Weights  and  Measures, 
**  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  ancient 
weight  of  this  kingdom,  having  existed 
in  the  same  state  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  word  troy 
has  no  reference  to  any  town  in 
France,    but   rather  to  the  monkish 
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name   given   to     London,    of  Troy 
Novant,    founded    on    the  legend  of 
Brute;    troy    weight,    therefore,    ac- 
cording to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact, 
London  weight     We  were  induced, 
moreover,  to  preserve  the  troy  weight, 
because  all  the  coinage  has  been  uni- 
formly regulated  by  it ;  and  all  medical 
prescriptions,  ox  formula  ^  always  have 
oeen  estimated  by  troy  weight,  under 
a   peculiar    sub-division,    which    the 
Cofiege  of  Physicians  have  expressed 
themselves  most  anxious  to  preserve." 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue 
the    use    of  troy   weight,  and  also, 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  troy 
standard,    to    raise    the    avoirdupois 
weight  firom  this  basis.     *  *  We  found," 
continue   the    Commissioners,     *'the 
avoirdupois    weight,     by   which    all 
heavy  goods  have  been  for  a  long  time 
weighed  (probably  derived  from  avoirs^ 
averia,  the  ancient  name  for  goods  or 
chattels,  2XkdLpoids,  weight),  to  be  uni- 
versally used  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  weight,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  preserved  with  such  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  as  troy  weight,  by  which 
more   precious    articles    have    been 
weighed  j  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pound  cannot  differ  by 
more  than  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
from  seven  thousand  grains  troy.     It 
therefore  occurred  to  us,  that  we  should 
be  offering  no  violence  to  this  system 
of  weights,  if  we  declared  that  seven 
thousand  grains  troy  should  be  here- 
after considered  as  the  pound  avoirdu- 
pois."     It  was   accordingly  enacted 
that,   from   January    ist,    1826,    the 
standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound 
troy  weight,  made  in  1758,  should  be 
the    genuine    standard    measure    of 
weight,  and  be  denominated  the  Im- 
perial Standard  Troy  Pound,  contain- 
ing 5760  grains,    and  that  7000  such 
grains  should  be  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 


This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  in  the  com- 
mon dealings  of  life. 

Particular  Weights  belonging 

TO  THIS  Division. 
8  pounds  =  I  stone,  used  for  meat  and 

7  pounds  =  I  clove    cwt.  qr.  lb.  [fish. 
14  pounds  =  I  stone  =  o    o  I4|  ^^^^^ 

2  stone  =  I  tod    =01  ol  j^  ^^ 

6\  tod  =  I  wey  =  I    2  14)  ^^qI 

2  weys  =  I  sack  «  3     i  o  trade. 

12  sacks  =  I  last    =39    o  o) 

A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lb.  A 
truss  of  hay  weighs  $6  lb.  ;  and  of 
straw  36  lb.  A  stone  of  glass  is  5  lb. ; 
a  seam  24  stone. 

8  pounds  =  I  clove,  ^used  for 
32  cloves  =  I  wey  in  Essex,   I  cheese 
42  cloves  =  I  wey  in  Suffolk,  f    and 
36  poimds=  I  firkin,  )  butter. 


27  ii-32nds 

grs. 

=   I  dr. 

16  dr. 

=   I  oz.  =  4374  gr. 

16  oz. 

=   I  lb.   =  7000  „ 

281b. 

=   I  qr. 

4qr. 

■1   I  cwt. 

20  cwt 

B   I  ton 

24  grs.  = 
20  dwt  ^ 
12  oz.      = 


Troy  Weight. 

=     I  dwt     *=     24  grs. 
»     I  oz.       *=  480 
I  lb.       «S76o 


>» 


t> 


These  are  the  denominations  of  troy 
weight  when  used  for  weighing  gold, 
silver,   and   precious    stones,    except 
diamonds.     But  troy  weight  is  also 
used  by  apothecaries  in  compound  irig 
medicines,  and  by  them  the  ounce  is 
divided  into  eight  drachms,  and  the 
dram  into  three  scruples,  so  that  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grains.     For 
scientific  purposes  the  grain  only  is 
used,   and  sets  of  weights  are  con- 
structed in  decimal  progression,  from 
10,000   grains    downwards    to    one- 
hundreth  of  a  grain.     By  comparing 
the  number  of  grains  in  the  avoirdu- 
pois or  troy  pound  and  ounce  respec- 
tively, it  appears  that  the  troy  pound 
is  less  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  to  seventeen  nearly, 
but  the  troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the 
avoirdupois    in    the    proportion    of 
seventy- nine   to    seventy-two  nearly. 
The  carat  used  for  weighing  diamonds, 
is  3  I  -6th  grains.     The  term,  however, 
when  used  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gold,   has   a  relative  meaning  only. 
Every  mass  of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
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parts ;  thus,  the  standard  for  coin  is 
twenty-two  carats  fine,  that  is,  it  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  paurts  of  pure  gold 


and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is  called 
the  WW  standard,  used  for  watch- 
cases,  &c.,  is  eighteen  carats  fine. 


Apothecaries'  Weight. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  as  troy  weight,  but  differently  divided  : — 
I  grain  (gr. )  =  o.  0648  grammes. 

20  grains  =  I  scruple  O)  =   1.296 

3  scruples       =*  I  dracnm  (3)  =  3.888 
Sdracnms      =  i  ounce     (5)=  31.103 
12  ounces        =  i  pound  (lb)  =  13  oz.  2  drs.  1 7 grs.,  avoirdupois. 

Measures  used  by  Apothecaries. 


I  minim  (M.)    s= 

20  minims  » 

3  fluid  scruples  = 

8  fluid  drachms = 

20  fluid  ounces    » 

8  pints  » 


I  fluid  scruple  (f  9) 
I  fluid  drachm  (f  3) 
I  fluid  ounce  (f  }^) 


I  pint  (O) 
I  gallon 


2640. 


French  Measures  of 
Weight. 

The  unit  used  in  weighing  is  the 
gramme,  which  has  been  fixed  by  law, 
and  is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of 
the  distUled  water  contained  in  one 
cubic  centimetre.  The  gramme  thus 
fixed  weighs  15.4323  grains  troy, 
while  the  kilogramme,  which  consists 


grammes. 


is  found    to  be 


of   1000 

equal  to  '2  pounds,  8  ounces,  3 
pennyweights  troy,  or  2  pounds,  3 
ounces,  4  drachms,  10  grains  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  English.  As  the  most 
common  things  of  daily  consumption 
are  sold  bv  weight  in  small  quantities, 
a  great  difficulty  arose  in  introducing 
this  port  of  the  system  ;  and  the  old 
denominations  of  weight  were  there- 
fore allowed  to  remain,  with  some 
modification  in  their  actual  value, 
taking  the  kilogramme  as  the  basis ; 
thus,  naif  a  kilogramme  was  used  with 
the  name  of  livre  (pound),  which 
weight  it  exceeded  by  only  2-iooths  ; 
and  the  livre  was  divicfed  into  16 
ounces,  the  ounce  into  8  gros,  and  the 
gros  into  72  grains.  In  the  decimal 
system  adopted  in  France  the  prefixes 


0.05916  of  a  millilitre. 
=   1. 183  millilitres. 
=     3.55  millilitres. 
=     2.84  centilitres. 

{rather  more  than  \  a 
litre  (0.568) 
=     about  44  litres  (4. 54). 

for  multiplying  are  Greek,    and   for 
dividing  are  Latin.     Thus — 


Deca 

Hecto 

Kilo 

Myria 

Deci 

Centi 

Milli 


means 
»> 

>> 
>» 


10  times. 

100    „ 
1,000  times. 
10,000    „ 

loth  part. 


looth 
1,000th 


We  have,  therefore,  the  milligramme, 
centigramme,  decigramme,  gramme, 
decagramme,  hectogramme,  kilo- 
gramme, and  myriagramme  as  the 
names  of  the  various  weights. 

2641.  The  Litre 

Is  the  unit  of  all  measures  of  capacity. 
It  is  a  cubic  decimhre  =  16.028  cubic 
inches,  or  about  1}  pint  imperial  of 
water  nearly.  A  litre  weighs  exactly 
1000  grammes,  or  i  kilogramme,  at  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  30-inch 
barometer.  As  in  the  weights,  so  here 
we  have  the  same  prefixes — namely, 
the  millilitre,  centilitre,  decilitre, 
LITRE,  decalitre,  hectolitre,  kilolitre, 
and  myrialitre— the  proportions  of 
which  will  readily  be  understood. 
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CHAPTElk  IL 

SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  ON  EQUAL  TERMS, 


Sect.    I.— VISITS   AMONG 
INTIMATE  FRIENDS. 

2642.  Among  Blood  Relations, 
Or  with  those  friends  who  are  more 
than  usually  intimate,  a  considerable 
relaxation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
society  is  often  practised.  This,  how- 
ever, demands  great  caution,  as  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
prefer  keeping  up  their  full  allowance 
of  dignity  under  all  circumstances.  In 
the  last  century,  it  was  usual  for  the 
children  to  show  amuch  greater  amount 
of  outward  respect  to  their  parents  than 
is  now  often  seen,  and  no  son  ever 
thought  of  addressing  his  father  with- 
out attaching  the  ceremonious  "Sir" 
to  the  end  of  each  sentence.  Perhaps 
the  present  system  is  carried  too  far  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  certainly  it 
is  the  fact,  that  the  children's  comfort 
and  happiness  appear  to  be  thought  of 
first,  both  by  the  elder  and  younger 
branches  of  most  families,  which  is 
scarcely  fair,  because  if  the  parents  are 
to  be  admired  for  their  absence  of 
selfishness,  the  children  ought  to  re- 
ciprocate the  feeling  by  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  return  the  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  as  in 
court  etiquette,  so  in  that  relating  to 
the  intercourse  of  families  among 
themselves,  there  is  a  very  great 
relaxation  of  the  old-fashioned  code. 
Indeed  the  general  practice  is,  that 
members  of  the  same  family  meet 
together  when  and  where  they  please, 
calling  upon  each  other  at  all  hours, 
and  on  any  days,  and  in  fact,  being 
guided  by  no  laws  but  those  of  kindli- 
ness towards  each  other.  It  is  very 
delightful  when  this  family  compact 
can  be  indulged  in  without  any  draw- 
back, but  sometimes  it  leads  to  abuse, 
from  the  excessive  intimacy  ending  in 
weariness,  or  in  disputes  resulting  from 
childish  quarrels  about  trifles.     For 


this  reason,  in  some  families,  it  is 
thought  better  to  meet  on  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  in  ordinary  society,  and 
thus  to  avoid  those  occasions  of  quarrel 
which  excessive  intimacy  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce. Beyond  blood  relations,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  the  advan- 
tage of  any  intimacy  carried  so  (ar  as 
to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  forms, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 


Sect.    2.— THE    FORMAL 
INTERCHANGE  OF  VISITS. 

2643.  Morning  Calls. 

Those  who  mix  in  society  are  in  the 
habit  of  reminding  one  another  of  their 
existence,  either  by  personally  calling 
on  each  other  during  certain  hours,  or 
by  merely  leaving  their  cards  at  the 
door.  The  hours  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  locality,  but  they 
may  be  considered  as  included  be- 
tween I  and  5  in  most  places.  The 
ladies  and  idle  men  are  the  chief  agents 
in  this  kind  of  visiting,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  business  to  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  From  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes  is  about 
the  proper  time  to  bestow  upon  a  call, 
after  which  most  people  consider  they 
have  gone  through  the  proper  form  and 
withdraw.  These  visits  are  made  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  on  particular 
occasions  besides,  such  as  births,  mar- 
riages, or  deaths,  which  are  detailed 
below. 

2644.  After  the  Birth  of  a  Baby, 

Most  ladies  expect  a  call  from  their 
friends,  the  most  intimate  of  whom  are 
admitted  during  the  month,  and  those 
more  distantly  connected  at  the  emi- 
ration  of  that  period.  It  is  usual  also 
to  send  a  servant  to  inquire  after  the 
progress  of  the  mother  on  those  in- 
teresting occasions. 
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2645.  On  the  Marriage  of  a 

Daughter, 

The  lady  of  the  house  expects  her 
friends  to  call  upon  her,  either  on 
the  day  after  or  within  one  or  two 
days  of  the  wedding,  when  in  most 
places  cake  and  wine  are  nanded 
round.  This  practice,  however,  is  not 
invariable,  but  is  guided  by  local  rules. 

2646.  After  a  Death, 

No  calls  are  made  until  the  lady  of  the 
house  has  sent  round  her  caids  "to 
return  thanks  for  the  inquiries  "  made 
during  the  time  of  mourning.  It  is 
then  usual  for  friends  to  call  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

2647.  Previous  to  a  Long  Absence 

from  Home, 

It  is  usual  for  ladies  to  call  upon  their 
friends,  the  calls  being  returned  when 
they  come  back. 

2648.  P.P.C.  Calls. 

When  the  place  of  residence  is  about 
to  be  finally  changed,  or  if  a  young 
lady  is  going  to  be  married,  a  call  is 
made  to  signify  the  fact ;  or  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  absent,  a  card  is  left 
■with  P.P.C.  (pour prendre congi)  >vrit- 
ten  in  the  comer. 

2649.  Lady  leaving  her  Hus- 

band's Card. 

When  the  lady  making  a  call  is 
married  to  a  gentleman  so  engaged 
as  to  preclude  his  calling  with  her,  it  is 
consiaered  sufficient  if  she  leave  his 
card  at  the  house  for  the  master  of  it. 

2650.  The  Interval  allowed  to 

elapse 

Between  the  reception  of  the  call  and 
its  return,  marks  the  degree  of  intimacy 
which  is  desired.  Formal  calls  on  par- 
ticular occasions  ought  to  be  returned 
within  a  few  days,  if  possible ;  failing 
which  an  apology  is  due. 

2651.  Number  of  Cards  left. 

In  leaving  cards  upon  a  married 
couple,  it  is  usual  for  the  lady  to  leave 
only  one  card,  and  for  a  gentleman  to 
leave  two.  When  there  are  daughters 
introduced   into    society,    or   femade 


friends  stajring  in  the  house,  a  card  nuiy 
be  left  for  each  of  them,  if  they  are 
personally  known  to  the  caller,  or  the 
end  of  that  designed  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  may  be  turned  up,  though  in 
point  of  strict  etiquette  this  is  now 
confined  to  those  daughters  who  are 
not  yet  introduced  into  society. 

2652.  Card  after  a  Party. 
A  card  is  generally  lefl  on  the  day 
after  a  party,  or  within  a  day  or  two  of 
that  time. 

2653.  Offering  Refreshments. 

It  is  not  customary  to  offer  any 
refreshment  to  callers  in  towns,  but 
in  country  districts,  when  the  caller 
has  come  a  considerable  distance,  such 
an  attention  is  usual,  and  often  very 
acceptable. 

Sect.   3.— ATTENDING    PAR- 
TIBS  PROM  HOME. 
2654.  Private  Breakfast  Parties 

Are  not  given,  excepting  on  special 
occasions,  almost  the  only  one  being  a 
marriage,  or  a  christening,  when  a 
grand  breakfast  is  the  invariable  rule. 
In  attending  such  a  reunion,  the  hour 
is  always  specified,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  go  in  morning  costume. 

2655.  Public  Breakfasts,  Archery 
and  Croquet  Meetings,  &c.. 

Are  very  common,  and  are  generally 
held  late  in  the  day.  They  also  require 
a  morning  costume,  which  is,  however, 
generally  made  more  light  and  elegant 
than  for  ordinary  occasions. 

2656.  Dinner  Parties 

Are  attended  by  special  invitation,  and 
in  a  dress  paiticularly  intended  for 
them.  It  is  now  the  custom  to  specify 
the  exact  hour  of  dinner,  and  to  attend 
punctually  at  that  time.  By  complying 
with  this  rule,  the  temper  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  her  cook 
may  be  often  saved  from  derangement, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  master 
and  the  other  guests. 

2657.  Evening  Parties 
Are  of  so  many  shades  and  degrees, 
that  very  little  can  be  said  about  the 
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amount  of  dress  required.  In  some 
cases  a  plain  dress  is  the  appropriate 
one,  while  in  others  it  would  be  wholly 
out  of  place.  The  lady  should,  there- 
fore, ascertain  the  nature  of  the  party, 
which  she  may  generally  do  from  the 
form  and  tenor  of  the  invitation,  and 
act  accordingly.  In  ordinary  private 
life  introductions  are  required  as  in 
public  assemblies  before  dancing  to- 
gether is  allowed:  and  in  very  laige 
private  balls  the  practice  is  quite  as 
necessary  as  in  those  which  are  public, 
and  is  attended  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. 


Sect.  4.— GIVING  PARTIES 
AT   HOME. 

2658.  Hiring  Glass  and  China,  &c. 

In  giving  parties,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a  laiiger  stock  of  glass,  china,  and 
plate  is  required  than  is  possessed  by 
the  lady  of  the  house.  To  meet  this 
demand,  the  vendors  of  glass  and  china 
let  out  services  to  the  public ;  and  the 
silversmiths  have  generally  in  large 
towns  an  assortment  of  plate  at  their 
service.  Chairs  and  tables  may  also 
be  hired  in  most  places. 

2659.  Dinners  are  supplied  by 
Pastrycooks, 

Who  undertake  to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
pastries  and  the  other  materials  for 
refreshing  the  inward  man,  together 
with,  if  desired,  plate,  china,  and  glass, 
table-cloths,  and  all  the  d  ceteras  re- 

3uired.  When,  therefore,  there  is  a 
eficiency  in  these  articles,  or  when 
the  party  is  not  likely  to  be  often  re- 
peated, the  plan  may  be  economical, 
as  well  as  a  relief,  in  point  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  A  break&st  or  supper 
party  (without  wme)  may  in  this  way 
be  given  at  about  4s.  to  los.  per  head, 
the  former  sum  finding  barely  a  suf- 
ficient array  of  dishes,  and  the  latter 
ensuring  a  very  splendid  set  out.  The 
charge  for  dinner  parties  varies  from 
I2S.  to  £2  2s.  per  head,  according  to 
the  kind  of  dinner  required,  and  ex- 
clusive of  wine. 


2660.  Extravagance  of  Modem 

Dinner  Parties. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  too  often 
the  case  that  dinner  parties,  as  well 
as  those  given  in  the  evening,  are 
carried  to  such  an  extravagant  extent 
that  a  serious  outlay  is  involved,  which 
may  not  always  be  agreeable  to  those 
invited,  some  of  whom  are  neither 
able,  nor,  if  able,  willing  to  return 
such  a  display.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
found,  that  on  the  whole  more  plea- 
sure is  given  if  less  expensive  feasts 
are  afforded,  and  they  are  made  more 
frequent,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
guests,  so  as  to  ensure  cordiality  and 
comfort  No  one  should  attempt  in 
a  dinner  party  to  entertain  more  guests 
than  the  table  and  room  will  conve- 
niently accommodate,  or  than  the  ser- 
vants can  wait  upon  without  awkward- 
ness ;  nor  should  an  expense  be  in- 
curred which  will  produce  an  incon- 
venience to  the  giver,  or  entail  it  upon 
the  receiver  when  it  has  to  be  returned. 
In  this  country  people  do  not  seem  to 
feel  happy  until  their  stomachs  are 
satiated,  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
the  continental  receptions  to  attain 
popularity.  But  still  a  comparatively 
plain  dinner,  if  nicely  cooked,  will 
always  be  appreciated,  while  a  prettily 
set  out,  but  inexpensive,  supper  in- 
tended for  the  guests,  or  an  im- 
promptu dance,  is  often  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  heavy,  though  costly,  effort 
of  the  adjacent  pastrycook,  or  of  the 
home  establishment,  got  up  for  a  crush 
from  which  no  lady  can  expect  to 
escape  after  dancing  without  the  loss 
of  half  her  dress. 

2661.  The  Average  Cost 
Of  an  economical  dinner-party  for 
eight  persons,  when  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  exclusive  of  the  wine,  may 
be  taken  at  £^.  Many  people  spend  ten 
times  that  sum  upon  a  grand  "  spread," 
but  for  really  agreeable  and  social 
dinner  parties,  the  above  is  sufficient  to 
procure  what  is  wanted,  calculating 
the  residue  as  useful  for  the  house, 
and  as  coming  into  the  ordinary  expen- 
diture.   The  actual  dinner,  it  is  trae, 
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costs  more  than  the 
above  sum,  but  as 
the  remains  will  feed 
the  household  for  a 
week,  the  difference  ; 
from  the  usual  whole 
weekly 
will  not 

;^5  or  ;^6,  unlessevery  | 
delicacy  of  the  season  ; 
is  considered    indis-  •: 
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pleasantness  of  their  • 
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2662.  Diners  k  la  i 
Russe. 

The  annexed  plan  ?•• 
on  the  scale  of  half  i 
an  inch  to  one  foot ; 
shows  a  table  set  out  \ — ^^^ 
a  la  Russe  for  a  party  t::S::^£'^ 
of  eighteen,  one-half 
of  it    being   further 
illustrated  in  colours  \ 
opposite  page  702. 

1.  —  Central     vase     of 

flowers  with  four  china 

shells  fnt>uped  round 

it. 
2. ...  a,  —  Glass    dishes 

supported     by    china 

figures  containing 

fruits.  &c 
3»  3»— Candelabra. 
4. . . .  4,~Glass    troughs 

containing  cut  flowers. 
5"  •  •  •  S»  ~  China   dishes 

containing  fruit, 
6,  6, — Glass  water  jugs 

on 
^^  7i— Velvet  stands. 
8. . . .  8. — Glass  goblets. 
9  —  9»  —  China    dishes 

containing  fruit, 
xo. . .  - 10,— China    vases 

each      containing      a 

plant 

11 — II, —  Water    ca- 

rafles. 
la. ... 

*3-"'  13 — Napkins  with  ^ 

bread  and  knives  and  c 

forks  arranged. 
14..  ..Z4,  —  Sherry, 

claret,  and  champagne 

glasses. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  coloured  illustra- 
tion and  the  engraved  plan,  the  inex- 
perienced housekeeper  may  venture  to 
adopt  the  diner  ^  la  Russe,  if  sbe  has 
a  butler  capable  of  managing  the  carv- 
ing, and  can  also  obtain  the  aid  of 
four  efficient  waiters,  which  in  London 
may  always  be  had  at  los.  6d.  each. 
Few  butlers  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
taste  to  carry  out  the  floral  decorations 
satis&ctorily,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  in  most  cases  will  do  well  to  see 
to  this  department,  either  with  her 
own  hands,  or  by  a  careful  supervision. 
If  she  only  occasionally  gives  such  a 
dinner  she  will  find  it  economical  to 
hire  many  or  all  of  the  essentials, 
which  in  London  she  can  readily  do 
from  any  large  pastrycook,  at  a  cost 
varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  dozen  for 
plate  and  glass,  and  about  the  same 
sums  each  for  the  candelabra,  vases, 
&c.,  which  are  required.  In  the 
country,  however,  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  she  must  then  have  a 
sufficient  stock  by  her,  but  this 
need  not  be  more  than  would  be 
required  for  the  English  taljle.  The 
additions  are  mainly  those  required 
for  floral  decorations,  in  the  shape 
of  vases  and  glass  centre  dishes  and 
troughs. 

Where  an  efficient  butler  is  kept,  the 
possessor  of  an  income  of  £,i^^OQ  a 
year  can  give  dtners'd  la  Russe  at  far 
less  expense  and  trouble  than  on  the 
old-fashioned  English  plan ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modern  system  allows 
of  an  outlay  which  could  scarcely  be 
accomplished  without  a  display  of  bad 
taste,  under  its  rival.  This  difference 
in  great  measure  depends  on  the 
flowers  selected  for  the  decorations, 
which,  from  an  artist's  point  of  view, 
will  look  nearly  or  quite  as  well  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  shillings,  as  if  the  out- 
lay had  reached  one  of  the  fabulous 
sums  which  we  oflen  hear  has  been  ex- 
pended in  modem  entertainments. 
One,  two,  and  even  three  hundred 
pounds  have  been  reported  on  good 
authority  as  having  been  paid  for  the 
hire  only  of  hot-house  plants  and  ^cut 
flowers  for  these  dinners  and  wedding- 
breakfasts,  but  such  displays   of  the 


power  of  money  cannot  be  included  in 
a  treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes,  as  1  before 
remarked,  sufficient  flowers,  if  not  ob* 
tainable  from  the  home  conservatory 
or  garden,  may  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
as  sho>vn  in  the  annexed  coloured 
sketch,  which  represents  the  half  of  a 
table  laid  for  eighteen  at  that  season. 
Camellias  are  then  usually  sol4  at  is. 
each,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  will  be  required,  which,  aided 
by  fern-leaves,  ferns,  and  a  few 
cheaper  winter  flow^ers,  serve  to  deco- 
rate the  table  efficiently  as  there 
shown.  The  plan  shows  how  such 
a  table  is  laid  out ;  the  half  in  dotted 
lines  being  of  course  the  complement 
of  that  only  shown  in  colours.  The 
above  description  applies  to  a  table 
whicli  is  permanently  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  according  to  the  Russian 
plan.  Sometimes,  however,  where 
there  is  a  very  handsome  table  at 
command,  it  is  desired  to  show  it, 
and  as  it  is  impracticable  from  the 
great  delay  attending  it  to  remove  the 
cloth,  the  middle  of  the  table  is  ex- 
posed, and  slips  only  are  laid  all  round, 
which  are  easily  removed  prior  to  the 
dessert,  as  indeed  is  usually  done  with 
the  Russian  mode.  The  dark  wood, 
however,  sacrifices  the  general  effect, 
and  b  not  generally  approved  of  on 
that  account. 

The  modified  English  plan  is  de- 
scribed at  page  250,  with  the  aid  of 
a  coloured  illustration. 

2663.  Cheap  Centre  Ornament. 

For  a  party  of  eighteen^  such  as  that 
above  described,  a  large  and  strong 
centre  ornament  is  required,  which 
may  be  very  costly,  or  the  reverse,  ac- 
cording to  the  finances  of  the  giver  of 
the  feast.  If  the  mistress  possesses  a 
large  vase,  it  is  easy  to  plant  it  with 
drooping  ferns  as  shown  in  the  coloured 
sketch,  covering  the  earth  with  moss. 
A  section  of  this  is  given  in  the  en- 
graving on  page  703,  at  (</)•  Then  pro- 
cure two  common  garden  saucers  each 
nine  inches  wide  at  the  top  {a  b\  and 
one  {f  c)  of  Chat  diameter  inside  the 


Menu. 


bottom.  Place  (n)  on  the  table  up- 
dde  down  and  empty.  Then  on  it  put 
(c  t)  having  (A),  also  empty,  with  iis 
lip  resting  on  tbe  bottom  of  (c  c).  This 
l^ves  a  V-sbaped  open  trough  all 
Tonnd  which  is  to  be  filled  with  wet 
saAd,  and  in  this  cut  flowers  are  to  be 
stuck  BO  as  to  conceal  the  outsides  of 
the  saucers,  and  fonn  an  oraamental 
base  for  the  fem  vase  which  is  finally 
to  be  placed  on  the  upper  saucer  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  total 
cost  of  this  ornament,  exclusive  of  Ihe 
fems  and  flowers,  would  be  as  folloi 


whereas  an  omamental  glass  c 


rsgd.; 


would  of  necessity  be  mach  n 

pensive  if  pnrcbased  than  those  eai' 
ployed  to  make  a  base  for  the  ferns. 


Aien 


and   a 


:  sold   a 


pnces  varying 
■iui.1  *o,  v\t.  4u  ivja.  6d.,  accordiTig  lo 
siie.  They  are  either  filled  with  wet 
sand  or  water,  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  to  be  placed 
in  them,  which  are  Bomctimes  cut  so 
short  as  to  require  the  support  of  the 
sand.     Their  usual  places  are  shown 


3665.  Menu. 

For  such  a  party,  the  men 
arranged  so  as  to  cost  any  : 
j£2Q  to  jjaoo  or  more  accoiiii 
will  of  the  master  and  misi 
for  an  income  ofj£l,500,  the  outlay  of 
about  jf25  (0^30  is  the  most  suilable. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  variety 
offish,  game,  or  whatAr  may  be  in 
season  to  displace  the  latter.  It  will 
invariably  be  found  that  Iht  dish  of  the 
time  is  taken  by  many  of  the  guests, 
while  others  are  rejected  and  conse- 
qaently  wasted.  For  this  reason  it 
costs  no  more  and  gives  far  greater 


satisfaction  to  lay  0 
command  in  live  orsix  expensive  dishes 
than  in  double  that  number,  the  sum 
of  whose  cost  would  be  as  greaL 
Salmon  at  four  or  five  shillings  a 
pound,  will  cost  for  such  a  ■pvA-j  from 
jtz  to  ^■3,   and  will  be  enjoyed  far 


n  the  s. 


cod-fish,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds, 
which  together  will  cost  nearly  or 
quite  as  much,  and  will  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  two  cooks  instead  of  one.  So 
also  with  soups  and  game.  Let  one  of 
the  very  best  obtainable  be  selected, 
and  devote  all  the  energies  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  make  it  first  class,  and 
don't  fritter  away  money  and  time  in 
variety  to  suit  all  palates. 
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Of  course  this  advice  is  given  within 
certain  limits,  but  the  principle  is 
sound,  and  is  backed  by  the  opinion  oC 
a  very  experienced  manager  of  such 
dinners.  On  the  average  it  may  be 
calculated  that  the  serving  each  dish 
and  changing  the  plates,  &c.,  will 
occupy  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so 
that  six  or  scvtti  prices  de  resistance  "wMh 
their  accompanying  entrees  will  take 
up  the  allotted  two  hours. 

2666.  Wines. 
Like  the  solid  elements  of  such  a 


dinner  the  wines  may  cost  fix>m  ^£"5  to 
;£'io,  or  they  may  be  made  to  reach 
four  or  five  times  that  sum.  In  the 
latter  case  of  course  fancy  prices  must 
be  given  for  them,  but  this  can  only  be 
done  under  a  system  of  extravagance 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 
Champagne  is  a  necessity  of  course,  as 
well  as  hock  in  the  summer,  and 
claret  at  all  times;  but  beyond  these 
and  port,  as  well  as  sherry,  for  those 
who  adhere  to  these  time-honoured 
beverages*  the  choice  is  completely  at 
discretion. 
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CHAPTER    L 


GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


Sect.  X.— GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

2667.  Therapeutics. 

By  the  term  "therapeutics,"  we 
understand  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  cure  or  palliation  of  disease, 
whether  by  means  of  drugs,  or  suigical 
appliances,  or  diet,  or  in  fact  any 
other  agent  whatsoever.  It  is  usual 
to  class  remedies  for  disease  under  the 
heads  of  medicines,  medical  hygiene, 
and  surgical  appliances;  and  this 
method  will  be  adopted  here,  omit- 
ting all  remedies  which  are  of 
saoi  a  dangerous  nature  as  to  be 
more  than  usually  liable  to  abuse. 
It  is  notorious,  that  even  those  of  the 
mildest  kind  may  be  used  improperly, 
and  indeed  often  are  so ;  but  as  it  is 
also  evident,  from  constant  experience, 
that  mothers  of  families  as  well  as 
fathers,  and  old  maids,  and  old 
bachelors  also,  will  quack  themselves, 
and  their  friends  when  they  will  let 
them,  it  is  better  to  afford  them  sound 
and  useful  advice  on  the  subject,  than 
to  leave  them  to  grope  theu-  way  in 
the  dark ;  or  to  apply  to  those  who 
are,  perhaps,  quite  as  ignorant  as 
themselvesi  and  2U)t  always  quite  as 
honest. 


Sect.  a.  —  ON  THE  PRO- 
PERTIES OF  MEDICINES, 
THEIR  MODE  OF  OPERA- 
TION, AND  THE  DISEASES 
IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE 
USED. 

2668.  Remarks. 

The  following  medicines  are  in- 
serted as  those  least  likely  to  abuser 
and  as  serving  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  family  use.  Each  will  be 
mtroduced  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
its  properties  and  effects  given  under 
the  respective  heads  —  (a)  Physical 
properties,  [}>)  Therapeutical  ^ects ; 
{c)  Use ;  and  (d)  Dose,  and  mode  of 
administration.  Extracts,  tinctures, 
and  all  such  compounds  as  will  bear 
keeping,  and  are  likdy  to  be  useful  in 
a  funily,  are  better  when  bought  at 
a  good  druggist^s  than  as .  made  at 
home.      They  are  therefore   merely 

g'ven  without  any  directions  for  manu- 
cture,  especially  as  the  druggist's 
price  is  noWlowas  to  brin^Uiem 
within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

2669.  In  Purchasing  Drags, 
Whether  in  a  raw  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  extracts,  tinctures,  &c.,  it  is 
very  important  to  obtain  tiiem  £nom 
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a  respectable  hoase,  'who  will  then 
always  take  care  that  the  article  is 
genuine  and  properly  labelled.  The 
adulteration  of  drugs  is  enormously 
carried  on,  and,  as  commonly  sold, 
the  strength  is  seldom  above  one-half 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  substituti^Q 
of  a  cheap  drug  for  a  dear  one,  as  in 
cod-liver-oil,  for  which  common  (ish- 
oil  is  often  sold,  or  in  that  of  quinine, 
which  is  replaced  by  salicine,  costing 
less  than  a  quarter  of  its  price,  and 
being  almost  valueless  as  a  tonic. 
The  public  are  therefore  completely 
dependent  ^on  the  honesty  of  the 
vendor,  as  of  course  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  able  to  distinguish  for 
themselves  between  good  and  bad 
drugs,  nor  even  can  they  tell  one  kind 
of  rhubarb  from  another,'  although 
the  wholesale  price  varies  75  per 
cent,  and  the  effects  in  as-  great  a 
proportion. 

2670.  Keeping  Drugs. 

Drugs  are  most  of  them  soon 
spoiled  by  keeping,  and  in  .all  cases 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few,  such  as  £p5om  salts, 
nitre,  soda,  &c.,  which  will  keep 
without  injury  for  an  indefinite  time. 
All  vegetable  medicines  lose  their 
virtues  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
if  not  carefully  closed  from  the  air ; 
and  even  in  bottles  they  seldom  keep 
good  for  a  year.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  purchase  them  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  to  renew 
them  at  intervals  of  twelve  months. 
Tinctures  will  keep  for  a  much  longer 
time ;  but  even  they,  in  the  course  of 
years,  lose  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perties ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  spirit  evaporates,  they  become 
more  concentrated,  and,  consequently, 
stronger  in  a  given  quantity,  until  the 
virtues  become  lost  by  keeping.  Thus, 
laudanum,  when  imperfectly  corked, 
is  often  increased  in  strength  fully  one- 
half,  or  even  more,  the  spirit  escaping 
at  the  cork,  and  the  opium  itself  re- 
maining' behind.  I  have  often  seen 
a  small  bottle  of  it,  which  was  originally 


full,  left  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two 
with  only  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth,  of 
its  contents  occupied  by  a  thick  and 
black  fluid,  which  is  the  concentrated 
laudanum  five  or  six  times  the  original 
strength.  This  ought  to  be  known 
and  guarded  against,  or  otherwise  the 
most  fatal  results  might  occur,  from 
giving  a  dose  five  times  as  great  as 
was  intended.  In  Ihe  case  of  children, 
and,  indeed,  in  adults  also,  a  mistake 
from  this  cause  may  easily  make  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

2671.  Utensils. 

The  utensils  necessary  for  the  do- 
mestic compounding  of  drugs,  are — 
1st,  small  scales  and  lodghts ;  2nd, 
glass  measures  ;  3rd,  a  Wedgwood  mar- 
tar  ;  4th,  a  spatula  or  two^  and  a 
slab  of  glaxed  earthenware.  These  are 
generally  arranged  in  a  medicine  chest, 
which  is  made  with  compartments  to 
contain  them  as  well  as  the  drags  moist 
oommoidy  used,  or  likdy  to  be  re- 
quired at  short  notice. 

2672.  The  Scales  and  Weights 

Which  are  used  for  this  purpose  are 
of  brass,  and  only  capable  of  weigh- 
ing drachms,  scruples,  or  grains. 
Under  the  h€»d  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures will  be  found  the  table  of  apothe- 
caries' weight,  at  page  697,  which  ex- 
plains the  various  proportions  used  in 
compounding  medicines ;  but  When 
sold  by  the  wholesale  druggist,  they 
are  weighed  by  avoirdupois  weight 
The  marks  employed  are  also  there 
given,  so  that  by  their  aid  any  pre- 
scription may  be  made  out  by  those 
who  understand  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  remembering  always  that  the 
numerals  are  Roman,  the  final  (i)  bdng 
written  with  a  tail,  thus,  (xij).  In 
addition  lo  these,  (ss)  stands  for  lialf; 
and  (a  or  ana)  for  of  each,  (M)  being 
the  abbreviation  for  misct,  mix,  and 
(e  or  cum),  in  English  wiih^  being 
frequently  used. 

2673.  Crlass  Measmea 
Are   of  two  sizes,   called   the   drop 
measure  and  the  ounce  measuzeu    The 
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former  is  tall  and  thin,  aod  is  divided 
into  sixty  minims,  the  whole  being 
marked  at  the  top  with  the  sign  used 
for  the  drachm  (5)'  The  ounce  mea- 
sure generally  contaitf  about  three  or 
four  ounces,  and  -  is  divided  into 
drachms  (5)>  ounces  (J),  and  table- 
spoonfuls,  each  of  which  last  are  equal 
to  half  an  ounce.  For  4hese  glairs, 
which  are  intended  for  domestic  use, 
it  is  always  better  to  have  them 
marked  with  the  signs  used  by  apo- 
thecaries on  one  side  of  the  scale,  and 
on  the  other  with  tea-spoonful  equal 
to  one  drachm,  dessertspoonful,  equal 
to  two  drachms  and  a  naif,  and  table- 
spoonftd  equal  to  half  an  ounce.  In 
this  way,  the  variation  in  the  capacity 
of  differently-shaped  spoons  does  not 
affect  the  dose  of  medicines,  as  they 
may  always  be  measured  out  by  the 
glass  measure,  and  will  then  give  an 
accurate  result. 

2674.  The  Wedgwood  Mortar 

Is  employed  for  dissolving  any  saline 
matter  or  extract  in  water  or  other 
fluid  when  time  is  of  consequence,  or 
it  may  be  used  for  mixing  powders 
when  dry ;  or  for  incorporating  to- 
gether extn^cts  or  powders  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  for  pills.  For  regular 
dispensing,  a  brass  mortar  is  used 
for  the  last  purpose ;  but  the  Wedg- 
wood make  is  quite  sufficient  for 
domestic  use.  When  strong  mineral 
acids  or  nitrate  of  silver  are  em- 
ployed, a  glass  mortar  is  the  proper 
article. 

2675.  A  Slab  of  Earthenware  and 
a  Spatula 

Are  necessary  for  mixing  together, 
and  afterwards  dividing,  powders, 
pills,  and  ointments.  A  small  spatula 
is  useful  for  powders  and  pills,  while 
a  larger  one  is  required  for  ointment. 
When  a  compound  powder  has  been 
well  mixed  in  the  mortar,  or,  if  small, 
on  the  slab,  with  the  spatula,  it  is 
more  easily  divided  into  equal  portions 
by  means  of  the  spatula,  various 
simple  methods  being  adopted;  *as, 
for  instance,   either   by  heaping  up 


similar  little  heaps  of  powder  in  the 
papers,  adding  to  one,  and  subtracting 
from  another,  until  all  ^re  alike ;  or 
else  by  spreading  out  the  powder,  and 
patting  it  flat,  after  which  the  spatula 
is  drawn  across  it  in  straight  lines, 
according  to  the  number  required. 
In  making  pills,  a  mass  of  a  proper 
consistence,  in  point  of  tenacity,  is 
first  made,  either  in  the  mortar,  or  on 
the  slab  ;  and,  by  means  of  syrup, 
confection,  or  water,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients.  This  mass 
is  then  rolled  out  into  a  long,  thin 
roll,  with  the  spatula ;  after  which  it 
is  first  halved,  and  then  again  sub- 
divided intd  halves,  quarters,  &a, 
until  the*  desired  number  of  portions 
corresponding  with  the  intended  pills 
is  obtained.  These  being  more  or 
less  square  in  form,  are  each  rolled 
between  the  fingers  until  they  become 
round,  using  magnesia  or  liquorice 
powder  in  aU  these  operations,  to  pre- 
vent them  sticking  to  the  spatula, 
slab,  or  fingers.  A  pill-machine  is 
employed  by  those  who  make  large 
numbers  of  pills,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  domestic  use.  Ointments  are 
merely  rubbed  on  the  slab  with  the 
spatula  until  the  various  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed. 

2676.  The  Medicine  Chest 
Is  generally  a  small  box  of  mahogany 
or  rosewood,  which  is  divided  into 
partitions  and  drawers,  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  above  articles,  as 
well  as  the  drugs  in  ordinary  use.  A 
complete  chest  would  contain  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  drugs  described  in  the 
present  section,  but  a  small  one  must 
be  cut  down  to  the  most  common 
kinds. 

2677.  List  of  Drugs  Suited  to 
Domestic  Use. 

Acacia  Gum — Exudes  from  the 
bark  of  various  species  of  acacia; 
imported  from  Egypt  and  different 
parts  of  Africa. 

(a)  Phytical  properties.  —  Irregular 
fragments,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
semi-transparent,  insipid,  inodorous, 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 
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(*)  Tkerafeutkal£jf€cts.--'Emo\!ixeDl 
and  soothing. 

(r)  Usfd  in  catarrhs  and  other  irri- 
tations of  mucous  membranes,  also 
to  suspend  insoluble  substances  in 
liquids. 

{d)  Dose, — Haifa  drachm  upwards. 

Acid,  Acetic— Vinegar  distilled 
from  wood,  and  purified. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —  Limpid, 
colourless,  volatile;  odour,  pungent 
and  fragrant ;  taste,  acid ;  specific 
gravity,  1.048. 

{b)  Therapeutical  ^f/Ir.  —  Stimu- 
lant, escharotic,  but  when  diluted  with 
water,  cooling. 

{c)  Used  in  lotions  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, diluted  with  water,  uso  in 
ringworm  and  removing  warts. 

{d)  Dose. — It  is  not  given  in- 
ternally, except  in.  combination  with 
other  remedies. 

Acid,  Acetic  (diluted). — ^Diluted 
acetic  acid,  prepared  from  the  acid 
just  described. 

(a)  Physical  properties, — A  clear  acid 
fluid;  specific  gravity,  1.008. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Astringent, 
diaphoretic,  cooling,  and  antiseptic. 
It  is  useful  in  making  the  acetate  of 
lead  more  soluble.  Externally,  it  is 
stimulant  in  its  full  strength,  or  when 
mixed  with  water,  cooling. 

(c)  Used  in  fevers  internally;  or 
as  a  gargle  with  capsicum;  or  as 
an  inhalation  in  sore  throat  A 
useful  lotion  when  mixed  with  spirit 
and  water,  in  bruises,  sprains,  and 
bums. 

(d)  Dose. — Half  a  drachm  to  one 
drachm. 

Acid,  Benzoic. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — ^White  and 
shining  crystals,  with  flakes  of  a 
fragrant  aromatic  odour,  and  acid 
taste.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
When  heated,  is  completely  evaporated, 
with  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  odour ; 
but  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too 
high,  it  takes  nre,  and  bums  with  a 
yellow  flame. 

{b)  Therapeutical  ^if/r. —Stimulant 
and  expectora.'it. 

(r)  Used  in  clironic  bronchitis. 


(</)  Dose, — Five  grains  to  half  a 
drachm  twice  a  day. 

Acid,  Carbolic  {pure  and  im* 
pure). — A  powerful  antiseptic  sub- 
stance^ obtamed  from  coal-tar  oiL 

{a)  Physical  properties. — ^The  pure 
anhydrous  acid  is  in  long,  colourless, 
prismatic  crystals,  turning  a  pale  pink 
on  keeping.  It  rapidly  deliquesces  in 
moist  air.  The  impure  is  a  more  or 
less  brown  liquid.  Both'  strongly 
resemble  tar  in  smell. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Strongly 
antiseptic,  antifermentative,  and  caus- 
tic. 

if)  The  pure  add  is  applied  on 
cotton  for  allaying  tenderness  and  pain 
in  decayed  teeth.  Being  a  caustic,  it 
requires  great  care ;  but  when  pro- 
perly used,  is  the  best  application  for 
toothache  arising  from  this  cause, 
and  is  indeed  a  specific. 

{d)  About  a  grain  of  the  add  is 
enough  for  toothache.  The  impure 
acid  known  as  Calvert's,  is  used,  diluted 
with  water,  for  disinfectant  purposes. 

Acid,  Citric,  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  lemons. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — Sharp  add 
taste,  white  semi-transparent  crystals 
of  a  rhomboidal  shape.-  Specific 
gravity,  I.617  ;  decomposed  by  heat ; 
soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold, 
and  half  their  wdght  of  boiling 
water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^/r.— Refriger- 
ant and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
complaints;  dissolved  in  watft  as  a 
substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and  added 
to  soda  to  form  the  common  efferves- 
cing draught 

{d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  one  scruple ; 
15  grains  of  the  acid  neutralize  2a 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  form 
the  effervescing  draught. 

Acid,  Gallic,  prepared  frmn 
galls. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A  powder 
of  a  nearly  colourless  semi-cr^talline 
appearance ;  dissipated  by  heat ;  dis- 
solves in  water  and  spirit. 

{p)  Used  in  discharges  of  blood  and 
in  diarrhoea,  and  in  other  nracoos 
discharges.     Also  in  hemorrhoids* 
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(</)  Dose» — 2  to  5  grains.  As  an 
injection  half  a  drachm  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water ;  as  an  ointment, 
20  grains  are  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
lard,  with  the  addition  of  30  or  40 
grains  of  powdered  opium. 

Acid,  Hydrochloric  (diluUd), — 
Hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

(a)  PhysktU  properties, — ^Taste,  in- 
tensely acrid  and  caustic ;  smell  acrid 
and  suffocating ;  the  acid  is  colourless 
when  pure,  but  usually  is  of  a  straw- 
colour,  from  the  presence  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  or  nitrous  acid. 

{P)  TTierapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  an- 
tiseptic, and  partially  diuretic,  by  pro- 
moting all  the  secretions. 

(r)  Used^  when  combined  with  di- 
luted nitric  acid,  in  affections  of  the 
liver ;  also  with  bitters,  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  worms;  in  gargles  for 
sore  throat. 

{d)  Dose, — 20  minims  to  40. 

Acid,  HvDkocYANic  {diluted). 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  trans- 
parent, colourless,  and  limpid  fluid, 
with  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 

(o)  TTierapeutical  effects.-^  Sedative, 
lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
allaying  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

{c)  Used  in  coughs  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding hooping-cough;  in  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  neuralgia. 
Externally,  it  is  useful  in  allaymg 
itching  of  the  skin.  Too  powerful  for 
dotftestic  use. 

{d)  Dose.^2  minims  to  3,  in  almond 
mixture  or  bitter  infusion.  If  the  full 
action  is  required,  it  should  be  given 
with  distilled  water.  Poisonous  in 
large  doses. 

Acid,  Sulphuric  {diluted). — Sul- 
p>huric  acid  mixed  with  about  eleven 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

{a)  Physical  properties. —  Strong  acid 
taste,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  trans- 
parent.    Specific  gravity,  1. 103. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Tonic, 
astringent,  and  antiseptic. 

{c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  also  to  check 
sweatings,  salivation,  and  diarrhoea; 
likewise  as  a  gargle. 

{a)  Dose. — 10  minims  to  30,  diluted 


largely  (2  drachms  to  8  ounces)  as  a 
gargle,  with  honey,  sage,  &c. 

Acid,  Tartaric 

(a)  Physical  properties, — Colourless 
imperfect  crystals,  inodorous,  veryadd, 
soluble  lai^ely  in  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  (^//.—Refriger- 
ant, antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  slightly 
aperient. 

{c)  Used  in  fevers,  &c.,  with  some 
soda  or  potass,  as  an  effervescing 
draught,  instead  of  citric  acid ;  the 
proportions  being  the  same  (see  Acid, 
Citric). 

{d)  Dose,^i^  grains  to  25. 

iETHER,  Sulphuric. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  limpid, 
volatile,  inflanunable  fluid,  without 
colour,  produces  great  cold  by  evapo- 
ration ;  taste,  peculiar,  but  hot  and 
pungent ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soln  alcohol.  Specific  gravity, 
750.  Dissolves  camphor,  resin,  caout- 
chouc, and  fat. 

{b)  Therapeutieal  effects,— K  diffus- 
ible stimulant,  afterwards  narcotic  and 
antispasmodic ;  externally  cooling ; 
when  inhaled  producing  anaesthesia. 

{c)  Used  in  hysteria,  faintings, 
asthma,  and  other  spasmodic  com- 
plaints. 

{d)  Dose: — 20  minims  to  60,  in 
water. 

Almonds,  Sweet. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — Soft,  oily, 
and  sweet  taste;  kernels  brown  out- 
side, white  within. 

(fi)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Demul- 
cent. 

{c)  Used  in  emulsion  for  slight 
chronic  coughs. 

Almonds,  Oil  of.  —  Obtained 
from  the  almond. 

{a)  Physical  properties,  —  An  in- 
odorous and  tasteless  oil,  of  a  straw 
colour.  Easily  mixed  with  water  to 
form  an  emulsion,  with  yolk  of  egg  or 
mucilage ;  soon  spoiled  py  exposure  to 
the  air. 

{b)  Therapeutical  (^5rff.  —  Demul- 
cent. 

{c)  Used  in  cases  of  irritant  poison- 
ing ;  also  in  bronchitis,  mixed  with 
other  remedies. 

Aloes,  Barbadoes.— The  inspis* 
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sated  juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  the  Aloe 
spkata^  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  West  Indies. 

(«)  Phyiical  properties, — Of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  shining  resinous 
surface,  with  a  strong  disagreeable 
odour,  and  very  bitter  taste ;  very  dif- 
ficult to  powder,  and  soluble  indUuted 
alcohoL 

(3)  Therapeutical  effeets.^K  stimu- 
lating purgative,  producing  its  chief 
effects  on  the  lower  bowels.  Apt 
to  produce  and  aggravate  hemorr- 
hoids. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  in  head- 
affections;  also  as  a  common  purga- 
tive. 

{d)  Dose. — One-fourth  of  a  grain  to 
5  grains,  well  powdered,  or  dissolved 
in  hot  water. 

Alum. 

(fl)  Physical  properties, — A  semi- 
'transparent,  rough,  irregular  mass  of 
saline  matter.  Taste,  acid-astringent. 
Soluble  in  1 8  parts  of  water  at  6o 
degrees,  and  in  a  little  more  than 
fui  equid  weight  of  water  at  212  de- 
grees. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — ^Astringent 
and  styptic. 

(r)  Used  internally  in  hemorrhages 
and  mucous  dischaiges  ;  externally,  as 
awash  in  ophthalmia,  or  as  a  gaigle  in 
relaxed  uvula. 

{d)  Dose,—  lo  grains  to  20. 

Amhoniacum,  Gum. — A  natural 
exudation  from  the  Coshak  plant 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  irr^;ular 
dry  masses  and  tears,  of  a  ydlow 
colour  externally,  internally  w.hite; 
odour,  peculiar ;  taste,  nauseous, 
sweet,  and  bitter;  forms  emulsion 
^th  water  of  a  whity-brown  colour, 
soluble  in  vin^;ar  and  alcohoL 

{jb)  T/terapeutical  effects.  ^S timulat- 
ing  expectorant. 

(r)  Used  in  asthma  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  especially  in  old  people. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  30,  in  pills 
•or  emulsion. 

Ammonia,  Ltquor  of. — Ammonia 
•condensed  in  water. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  stimulat- 
ing solution,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
gnimnnia.     Acts  on  the  skin  with  tlie 


power  of  a  blister,  or  when  reduced  in 
strength  as  a  rubefacient  only. 

{b)  Therapeutical  ejects. — Stimulat-' 
ing,  diaphoretic,  anti-acid,  when  given 
internally.  Externally,  irritant  and 
escharotic 

{e)  Usedy  when  largely  diluted,  in 
faintings,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  spasms, 
acidities  of  the  stomach  ;  and,  exter- 
nally, as  an  irritant  of  the  skin. 

{d\  Dose. — 5  minims  to  15. 

Ammonia,  Muriate  of. — Now 
called  the  hydrochlorate. 

(fl)  Physical  properties. — A  solid, 
semi-crystalline  mass,  with  a  cool, 
acrid,  and  penetrating  taste.  Subli- 
mates at  300  degrees.  Soluble  in 
three  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water;  also  in  five 
parts  of  alcohoL 

{b)  Therapeutical  (^j.— Slightly 
aperient  and  emetic,  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic  Externally,  rubefacient  and 
cooling. 

(r)  &irA/ chiefly  externally,  dissolved 
in  water  for  indolent  tumours  and  for 
chilblains ;  also,  to  procure  a  low 
temperature,  as  a  freezing  powder. 
(See  page  445.) 

{d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  30. 

Ammonia,  Sesqui  -  Carbonate 
OF. — Ammonia  united  with  carbonic 
acid. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A  mass  of 
irregular  crystals,  somewhat  resembling 
white  sugar,  but  more  transparent 
and  striated.  Smell,  pungent ;  taste, 
sharp  and  alkaline ;  soluble  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water ;  becomes 
opaque  and  friable  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effkts.  —  Stimu- 
lating, antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and 
anti-acid. 

{f)  Used  in  dyspepsiai  hysteria,  and 
all  diseases  requiring  a  rapidly  acting 
diffusible  stimulant.  Extenudly,  to 
the  nostrils  in  syncope. 

{d)  Dose. — 2  grains  to  5,  in  pills  or 
dissolved  in  any  fluid. 

Antimony,  Potassio  -  tartrate 
OF. — ^Tartar  emetic. 

ifl)  Physical  properties. — A  colour- 
less, transparent,  inodorous,  crystallized 
salt,  with   a  slightly   metalUc  taste* 
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Soluble  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water ;  insoluble  in  pure  alco- 
hol, but  soluble  in  proof  spirit  or 
wine.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes 
decomposed  by  keeping. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Emetic  in 
large  doses  ;  diaphoretic  in  small  ones ; 
expectorant,  slightly  aperient  and 
alterative;  externally  applied,  produces 
a  crop  of  pustules. 

(r)  Used  to  evacuate  the  stomach; 
also  in  pneumonia  in  large  doses ;  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Externally  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment,  to  produce  counter-irrita- 
tion. 

(</)  Dose, — As  an  emetic,  I  grain  to 
4  grains  in  solution ;  in  pneumonia,  \ 
a  grain  to  3  grains,  often  repeated ;  as 
.an  expectorant,  or  diaphoretic,  ^  of  a 
grain  to  4  a  grain. 

ASAFGETIDA,  GUM. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  mass  of 
irregular  pieces,  varying  in  colour  from 
red  or  reddish-brown  to  white;  odour 
resembling  garlic,  but  more  fetid ; 
taste,  bitter  and  slightly  acrid  ;  diffi- 
cult to  powdei)  unless  zubbed  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Forms  a 
milky  mixture  with  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispas- 
modic, expectorant,  anthelmintic. 

{c)  6^Az  in  hysteria,  flatulence,  colic, 
^. 

(d)  Dose, — 5  to  10  grains. 

Bismuth,  Trisnitrate  of. — The 
metal  bismuth  united  with  nitric  acid. 

{a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  white, 
tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  ^ects, — Antbpas- 
modic,  stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Usedin  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
pain  of  the  stomach^  and  water- 
brash. 

{d)  Dose, — 5  to  10  grains. 

Borax.— Biborate  of  soda. 

(a)  Physical  properties, —  Sweetish, 
shining,  efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in 
twelve  parts  of  cold,  and  two  parts  of 
boiling  Mrater. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.'^AhaoxhtsA^ 
cooling,  and  alterative. 

{c)  Used  in  intestinal  irritation  of 


infants.     Externally  applied  to  thrush, 
and  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  grains  to  30.  Exter- 
nally applied,  dissolved  in  eight  times 
its  weight  of  honey  or  mucilage. 

Buciiu. — Leaves  of  the  Buchu. 

{a)  Physical  properties.  — Leaves  of 
a  strong  peculiar  smell,  and  slightly 
bitter  but  earthy  taste.  Of  an  olive 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  pale  and 
rugose  below,  where  they  are  studded 
with  minute  glands. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Tonic, 
diuretic,  and  sudorific  ;  exerting  also  a 
peculiarly  soothing  effect  upon  the 
bladder  and  kidneys. 

(c)  Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
but  chiefly  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

Calomel.    See  Mercury. 

Camphor. — ^A  peculiar  substance, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  wood 
of  the  Laurus  camphora, 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  large 
white  semi-transparent  cakes,  with  a 
strong  peculiarly  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic odour ;  taste,  bitter  and  acrid ; 
feels  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  when 
broken  presents  a  foliated  or  crys- 
tallized structure;  is  volatile,  so  as 
to  disappear  entirely  in  course  of  time ; 
insoluUe  in  water ;  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  acetic  add,  and  the  fixed 
oils. 

{b)  Therapeutical efeets,^Stmivii»nt, 
diaphoretic,  sedative ;  externally, 
soothing. 

{c)  £/ra/ in  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea, 
and  generally  in  spasmodic  diseases. 
Externally,  in  muscular  pains,  bruises, 

&C. 

{d)  Dose,—^^  grains  to  5,  in  pills. 
When  dissolved  in  water  as  camphor 
mixture,  the  quantity  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. 

Cantharidbs,  Plaster  op. — 
Blistering  plaster.  Sometimes  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  a  tissue  paper, 
imbued  with  the  active  principle. 

(a)  Physical  properties, — ^The  plaster 
is  a  firm  preparation  requiring  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  be 
spread  upon  leather  or  calico.  It  soon 
spoils  by  keeping  ;  and  if  more  than  a 
month  old  should,  after  spreading,  be 
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dusted  oyer  with  powdered  cantha- 
rides. 

{b)  The  Therapeutical  effect  of  this 
plaster  b  to  raise  the  cuticle  from  the 
catis,  prodadng  at  the  same  time  a 
lai^  secretion  under  the  form  of  serous 
fluid*  The  time  occupied  varies  from 
3  hours  to  12,  or  even  more.  In 
babies  the  blister  should  always  be 
carefully  watched  from  the  expiration 
of  the  former  of  these  periods,  after 
which  it  often  rises  rapidly,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  longer  would  be 
liable  to  produce  severe  ulceration  of 
the  skin. 

Capsicum. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Berries  of 
a  red  colour,  and  an  extremely 
pungent  odour  and  taste,  which  is 
yielded  to  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar 
and  water. 

iff)  Therapeutical effecU,--%^asa^asA^ 
stomachic,  and  ruberacient 

(c)  Used  in  d^pepsda,  flatidence ; 
externally  as  an  ugredient  in  gargles 
for  relaxed  sore  throat 

^  {n)  Dose, — ^3  grains  to  5  grains,  in 
pills ;  2  drachms  to  8  ounces  form  the 
strenMh  for  using  as  a  gaxgle  diluted 
largdy  with  water. 

Cascarilla  Bark. 

(tf)  Physical  properties^ — A  bark  in 
curled  pieces  or  short  quills,  which 
break  with  a  resinous  fracture ;  exter- 
nally of  a  greyish  colour,  internally 
brownish  red ;  odour,  aromatic  and 
agreeable ;  when  burnt  emits  a  smell 
resembling  musk ;  taste,  warm,  bitter, 
and  aromatic;  yields  its  virtues  to 
water  in  part,  and  completely  to  proof 
spirit 

(b)  Therapeutical ^eds,--S^mvi\a3A^ 
stomachic,  and  tonic 

{c)  27jitt/ in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic, 
chronic  dysentery,  and  gangrene. 

(d)  Dose, — ^20  to  30  grains  of  this 
powder  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Castor  Oil,  obtained  from  jRicinus 
communis, 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  pale 
yellow-coloured,  transparent  and  viscid 
oil,  widi  a  fliint  odour  and  nauseous 
taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Mildly 
(ipenent 


{c)  £^a/ in  colic  and  in  those  cases 
of  constipation  which  will  not  bear 
drastic  purgatives;  also  for  mixing 
with  gruel  for  the  ordinary  enema. 

{d)  Dose; — ^A  tea-spooiunl  to  one  or 
two  table-spoonfuls ;  an  ounce  is  the 
proper  quantity  for  mixing  with  gruel 
to  make  an  enema« 

Cerate.— A  species  of  ointment 
made  rather  hard  with  wax. 

(a)  Simple  Cerate.  —  Add  20 
ounces  of  melted  wax  to  a  pint  of  olive 
oil,  and  mix  while  warm,  stirring  till 
cold. 

(b)  Cerate  of  Calamine.— Mix 
seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  melted  wax 
with  a  pint  of  olive  oil ;  then  remove 
them  from  the  fire,  and  when  they 
begin  to  thicken  add  seven  ounces  and 
a  half  of  calamine,  and  stir  constantly 
until  they  cooL 

(c)  Cerate  of  Cantharides. — 
Mix  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered  can- 
tharides with  six  ounces  of  spermaceti 
cerate. 

{d)  Cerate  of  Spermaceti. — 
Melt  toge^er  eight  ounces  of  white 
wax  and  ten  of  spermaceti  ;  then  add 
a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  stir  together  till 
they  cooL 

(e)  Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 
^Mdt  four  ounces  of  white  wax  in 
eight  fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil ;  then 
gradually  add  four  drachms  of 
powdered  acetate  of  lead,  previously 
rubbed  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  -olive 
oil,  and  stir  with  a  spatula  till  they 
unite. 

(J)  Cerate  of  Resin.— Mix  to- 
getiuer  fifteen  ounces  each  of  resin  and 
wax,  and  melt  them  over  a  slow  fire  ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  press 
the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a  linen 
cloth. 

(p)  Compound  Soap  Cerate.— 
Bou  fifteen  ounces  of  powdered  oxide 
of  lead  with  a  gallon  of  vinegar  over  a 
slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  them  un- 
til they  unite ;  then  add  ten  ounces  of 
soap,  and  boil  again  in  a  similar  man- 
ner till  aU  the  moisture  is  evaporated  ; 
lastly,  mix  with  them  124  ounces  of 
wax,  previously  melted  in  a  pint  of 
olive  oiL 

Chalk,  Prepared.— Friable^  car- 
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bonate  of  lime,  rubbed  into  a  fine 
powder  and  washed. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — An  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  white,  friable  powder, 
heavy,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

{fi)  Therapeutical  effects, — Anti-add, 
astringent,  and  absorbent 

{f)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  to  correct  the  irrita- 
tion which  is  established  in  diarrhoea. 
Externally,  as  a  mild  application  to 
sores  and  bums. 

(d)  Dose,— 10  to  15  grains. 

Chamomile  Flowers. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — The  flowers 
are  small,  with  a  strong  fragrant  odour, 
and  bitter  aromatic  taste,  joined  with 
some  slight  degree  of  warmth.  Water 
and  alcohol  both  absorb  the  virtues  of 
this  plant. 

■  {b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Tonic, 
stomachic  and  carminative.  The 
warm  infusion,  when  weak,  is  emetic. 
Externally  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
flatulence,  and  also  to  work  off 
emetics.  « 

(d)  Dose  of  the  powder. — 30  to  40 
grains  twice  a  day. 

Charcoal,  Vegetable.  —  Pre- 
pared bybummg  wood. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —  Solid, 
black,  porous,  and  brittle ;  inodorous 
and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water; 
destroys  some  vegetable  colouring 
matters. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antiseptic 
and  decolorant 

(c)  Used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth- 
powder  ;  also  to  mix  with  other  sub- 
stances' in  forming  a  poultice  for  foul 
ulcers.    Sometimes  given  internally. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — A  combina- 
nation  of  chlorine  and  lime — proper, 
chlorinated  lime. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  white, 
semi-transparent  powder ;  pungent 
bitter  taste;  gives  out  the  peculiar 
smell  of  chlorine ;  is  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^/j.— Slightly 
tonic,  strongly  antiseptic,  and  destruc- 
tive to  noxious  effluvia. 

(f)    Used    either    in    powder    or 


solution,  on  scrofulous  swellings,  and 
other  glandular  tumours,  combined 
with  bitters  or  alteratives ;  also  as  a  dis- 
infectant 

(^  Dose. — 5  to  10  gnunstwicea  day. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — A  combina- 
tion of  zinc  with  chlorine. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  solid 
piece,  snow-white,  modorouis,  having 
a  strongly  styptic  and  metallic  taste. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. —  Vovrtr- 
fully  caustic,  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
and  causing  very  severe  pain.  In  solu- 
tion, it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,-  ap- 
pearing to  act  more  energetically  than 
chlorinated  soda  or  lime,  with  a  less 
disagreeable  odour  of  chlorine. 

(^)  Used  as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and 
fungoid  disease.  In  solution,  it  is  ap- 
pli^  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to 
mucous  membranes,  but  requires  great 
caution  in  its  use.  As  a  disinfectant, 
it  must  be  largely  diluted. 

Cinchona  Bark  (yellow). 

(a)  Physical  properties.  —  Larger, 
thicker,  and  less  rolled  than  the  pale 
bark.  Externally  of  a  brownish 
vellow,  and  internally  of  a>  cinnamon 
brown.  The  fracture  is  fibrous  ;  taste 
bitter,  and  less  aromatic  than  the  pale^ 
with  scarcely  any  degree  of  astrin- 
gency. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Astrin- 
getit,  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge. 

(r)  Used  in  typnoid  fevers,  and  in 
all  low  states  of  the  system,  being  in 
such  cases  superior  to  quinine. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  50,  in  wine 
or  wine  and  water. 

Cinnamon. — Bark,  oil,  and  water, ' 
used  as  a  warm  and  cordial  spice 
to  prevent  the  griping  of  purgatives, 

&C. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  — Prepared  from 
the  liver  of  the  cod-fish. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  oil  of 
three  different  colours;  pale  yellow, 
pale  brown,  and  dark  brown.  The 
pale  brown  appears  to  possess  the 
highest  virtues. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects,— ^vXnivft^ 
and  acting  also  on  the  general  system, 
from  containing  very  small  do^es  of 
iodine  and  bromine. 
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{c\  £^A/Iaxgely  in  oonsuinption,  in 
which  it  seems  to  act  by  keeping  up 
the  supplies  rendered  necessary  by  the 
waste  caused  by  the  discharge  from 
the  lungs ;  also  in  other  exhausting 
diseases. 

(d)  Dose, — I  drachm  carried  up  to 
4  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  infusion 
of  cloves. 

COLCHICUM. — ^The  root  and  seeds 
of  Colchicum  auiumnale, 

{a)  Physical  pretties, — ^Thc  root 
is  the  undeiground  stem  or  cormus, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  round'ed  on 
one  side,  flattened  on  the  other ;  in- 
ternally white,  solid,  fleshy,  and 
succulent,  with  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 
The  seeds  are  small,  spherical,  and 
dark-brown  in  colour,  without  smdl, 
and  with  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  internally 
white,  and  consbting  of  a  minute  em- 
bryo lodged  in  a  homy  elastic  envelope, 
that  is  not  readily  powdered. 

(3)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diuretic, 
sudorific^  sedative,  purgative,  and 
emetic 

{c)  Used  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  in  inflammatory  diseases 
generally,  in  which  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  for  bleeding ;  but  requiring 
great  care  in  its  exhibition,  as  it  de- 
presses the  system  sadly,  and  is  there- 
fore unfit  for  domestic  use. 

{d)  Dose. — 3  grains  to  5. 

CoLOCYNTH.— The  peeled  fruit  of 
the  bitter  cucumber. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  white, 
soft,  porous,  medullary  substance,  in- 
vesting the  seeds  with  an  intensely 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.—Vowtx- 
fully  aperient 

ic)  Used,  with  warm  cordial  spices, 
as  an  ordinary  aperient.  See  Extracts. 

Confection,  Aromatic,  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a  number  of  spices 
together  with  sugar ;  but  as  it  is  sold 
by  the  druggists  in  a  much  better  and 
cheaper  form  than  it  can  be  prepared 
at  home,  it  is  useless  to  give  the 
formula  here.  It  is  intended  as  a 
cordial  addition  to  chalk  mixture,  &c., 
and  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  and 
dyspepsia;  the  dose  being  10  to  20 
grams. 


CoNiUM  (Hemlock). — ^The  leaves 
of  Conium  maculatum,  an  indigenous 
plant. 

(o)  Physical  properties. — Has  a 
heavy  narcotic  smell,  with  a  bitter, 
nauseous,  and  herbaceous  taste; 
colour,  dull  green ;  powers  soon  des- 
troyed by  light.  Should  be  gathered 
just  as  the  plant  comes  into  flower, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove. 

{b)  Therapeutical  <^/lf.— Sedative, 
narcotic — in  some  cases  alterative,  and 
even  tonic. 

{c)  Used  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
aflections  externally,  and  internally  for 
neuralgia  and  pulmonary  complaints ; 
also  in  the  scrofulous  complaints  of 
children,  especially  in  ophthalmia — ^in 
all  cases  requiring  great  caution ; 
externally  as  a  poultice,  made  by 
scalding  the  fresh  leaves. 

(d)  Dose, — 2  to  3  or  4  grains. 

Copaiba  Balsam. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — ^A  liquid  of 
a  transparent  yellowish  colour,  and 
peculiar  smell  and  taste,  which  is 
pungenf,  acrid,  and  nauseous ;  when 
fresh,  of  the  consistence  of  linseed  oil, 
gradually  becoming  thicker  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  tul  at  last  it  is  as 
solid  as  resin;  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

(b)  TherapeuScal effects. — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  purgative  in  large  doses; 
allays  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  especially  those  of  the 
urinary  passages. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  spas- 
modic asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  bladder, 

&C. 

(dj  Dose, — 10  minims  to  30  in  emul- 
sion, or  in  the  gelatine  capsules  in 
which  it  is  sold. 

Creasote. — A  peculiar  liquid  pre- 
pared from  pyroxilic  oiL 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  oily, 
colourless,  transparent  fluid,  with  a 
disagreeable  smell,  resembling  some- 
what the  odour  of  badly-smoked  meat. 
It  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  With 
water  at  68  degrees  it  combines  in  two 
distinct  and  separate  portions,  one 
stronger  than  the  other,  so  as  ^o  re* 
quire  agitation  immediately  before  use. 
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{b)  Therapeutical  ejgcfs, —Tonic^ 
stomachic,  diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  and 
styptic. 

{c)  Used  internally  in  phthisis  ;  also 
in  troublesome  vomiting,  from  any 
cause  not  readily  understood,  as  sea- 
sickness. 

Decoction  of  Aloes  (compound), 

(a)  BoQ  7  drachms  of  liquorice,  i 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass,  i^ 
drachm  of  socotrine  aloes,  ij  drachm 
of  bruised  myrrh,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  saffron,  in  i^  pint  of  distilled 
-water,  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  ;  then 
add  7  fluid  ounces  of  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms. 

Decoction  of  Barley.— (Barley 
water). 

(a)  Wash  2}  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
then  boil  it  in  half  a  pmt  of  water 
for  a  short  time.  Throw  this  water 
away,  and  pour  on  the  barley  4  pints 
of  hot  water ;  boil  slowly  down  to  2 
pints,  and  strain. 

(h)  Therapeutical  ^r/lr.— Soothing 
and  nourishing. 

(r)  Used  as  a  diluent  drink  in  fevers, 
and  in  inflammation  of  mucous  sur- 
faces, especially  those  pf  the  urinary 
organs. 

Decoction  of  Barley  (com- 
pound). 

(d)  Boil  2  pints  of  barlev  water  (see 
above)  with  2|  ounces  of  sliced  figs, 
4  drachms  of  bruised  fresh  liquorice, 
2\  ounces  of  raisins,  and  a  pint  of 
water,  down  to  2  pints,  and  strain. 

(b)  (c\  the  same  as  the  last,  but,  in 
addition,  laxative. 

Decoction  of  Broom  (compound), 

(a)  Take  \  an  ounce  of  broom,  \  an 
ounce  of  juniper  berries,  and  4  an 
ounce  of  bruised  dandelion,  boil  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.-^'D\\XTt\iCy 
and  slightly  aperient 

(c)  Used  in  dropsy. 

(d)  Dose.'—ii  ounce  to  2  ounces, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Decoction  of  Cinchona. 

(a)  Boil  ID  drachms  of  bruised 
yellow  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes,  in  a  closed  vessel,  then 
strain. 


(b)  Therapeutical  ^r/r.— Antisep- 
tic, astringent,  tonic,  febrifuge. 

(c)  UsSi  in  fever,  malignant  sore 
throat,  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose, — i)  to  3  ounces  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Decoction  of  Dandelion. 

(a)  Boil  4  ounces  of  bruised  dande- 
lion in  14  pint  of  distilled  water  to  a 
pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  ^/tr.— Diuretic, 
slightly  aperient,  and  specially  acting 
on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  in  torpid  conditions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  habitual  constipation, 
&c. 

(d)  Dose, — 2  or  3  ounces  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

(a)  Boil  5  drachms  of  Iceland  moss 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to 
a  pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. —-Tomo^ 
emollient,  slightly  astringent. 

(c)  Used  in  consumption  and  dysen- 
tery. 

(d)  Dose, — I  to  2  ounces. 
Decoction  of  Logwood. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  sliced  log- 
wood in  1 4  pint  of  water  to  a  pint,  ami 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects, — ^Astringent 
and  tonic 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery. 

(d)  Dose, — I  ounce  to  2  ounces  after 
each  action  of  the  bowels. 

Decoction  op  Poppyheads. 

(a)  Boil  5  ounces  of  bruised  poppy- 
heads  in  3  pints  of  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

{p)  Therapeutical  effects, — Anodyne 
and  soothing. 

(c)  Used  as  a  fomentation  in  painful 
sweUings  and  inflammations. 

Decoction  of  Quince  Seeds. 

(d)  Boil  two  drachms  of  quince 
seeds  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  tightly 
covered  ve^el,  for  ten  minutes,  and 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  (^/Ir.— Demul- 
cent. 

(f)  Used  in  thrush,  and  irritable 
conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 
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Decoction  of   Sa&saparilia — 

(simple), 

{a)  Boil  5  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  in 
four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints,  and 
strain. 

{b)  Tka^apeuHcalffkts.-^Aliet^Hiy^ 
diaphoretic,  and  tonic 

{c)  Used  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

{d)  Dose, — 2  ounces,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

Decoction  of  Saksapajiilla 
{compound), 

(a)  Mix  four  pints  of  boiling  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  lo  drachms  of  sliced 
sassafras,  lo  drachms  of  guaiacum- 
wood  shavings,  lo  drachms  of  bruised 
stick-liquorice,  and  3  drachms  of 
mezereon-bark ;  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  strain. 

{b)  (c)  (d)  Therapeutical effects.—Thst 
same  as  the  last,  but  warmer,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  weak 
stomachs. 

Decoction  of  Starch. 

(<z)  Rub  4  drachms  of  starch  with  a 
pint  of  water  gradually  added,  then 
tx>il  for  a  short  time,  till  it  thickens. 

{b)  TTierapcutical  effects, — Soothing. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  as  a  glyster  in  diarr- 
hoea or  dysentery,  with  the  addition  of 
opium  in  some  form. 

Digitalis. — A  medicine  in  no  case 
fit  for  domestic  use. 

Dill  Water. — Prepared  firom 
Dill  seeds  by  distillation. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — An  aro- 
matic odour,  with  a  pungent  agreeable 
taste. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Carmina- 
tive and  stimulative. 

{c)  Used  in  the  flatulence  and 
gripings  of  children. 

{d)  Dose. — 4  drachm  to  i^  ounce. 

Elaterium. — A  powerful  cathartic, 
entirely  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

Extract  of  Colocynth. 

{a)  {b)  {c)  See  Colocynth. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  10  grains. 

Extract  of  Dandelion.— Pre- 
pared from  the  decoction  of  dandelion, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

(d)  Dose, — I  scruple  to  i  drachm. 
Extract  of  Gentian. 

(a)  Made  finom  the  gentian  root 


{b)  Therapeutical  effects,— Tcmc  2n.A 
stomachic 

{c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  20  grains. 

Extract  of  Henbane.  —  Pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  Hyoscyamus 
ftiger, 

{a)  Physical  properties. — An  extract 
of  a  dingy  olive  colour,  and  a  peculiar, 
disagreeable  smell ;  taste,  bitterish  and 
saline. 

{b)  Therapeutical  (;^&.— Narcotic, 
anodyne,  and  antispasmodic 

{c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  in  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  system,  or 
mucous  surfaces,  or  in  combination 
with  purgatives  to  prevent  their 
gi^ping,  as  it  does  not  cause  constipa- 
tion. 

id)  Dose,^^  to  8  grains. 

Extract  of  Hop. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A  dark- 
coloured  bitter  extract,  without  much 
smelL 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — ^Tonic  and 
sedative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
loss  of  sleep. 

{d)  Dose, — 10  to  15  grains. 

Extract  of  Lettuce. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  extract 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  narcotic 
odour ;  taste,  bitter. 

{p)  Therapeutical  ^/r.— Narcotic 
and  diaphoretic 

(r)  Used  instead  of  opium,  but  not 
of  any  great  service,  as  it  is  very  un- 
certain in  its  operation. 

{d)  Dose, — 5  grains  to  la 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla 
{liquid), — Prepared  from  sarsaparilla, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
decoction.  It  is  sold  both  as  a  simple 
and  compound  extract 

{d)  Dose, — 30  drops  to  I  drachm 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  water. 

Gamboge. — A  gum  resin,  of  a 
puigative  nature,  but  too  powerful  for 
domestic  use. 

Gentian  Root. 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  root 
usually  sold  in  slices  ;  inodorous  ;  in- 
tensely bitter;  externally  brown, 
twisted  and  wrinkled ;  internally 
yellow,   spongy,   and    flexible;   pro- 
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perties  readily  imparted  to  wine,  spirit, 
or  water. 

{p)  TTterapeuHcal  effects. — ^Tonicand 
stomachic. 

(0  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
want  of  tone. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  grains  to  20. 

Horseradish  (the  fresh  root). 

(fl)  Physical  properties, — Pungent 
odour,  biting,  acrid  taste ;  com- 
municates its  active  principles  par- 
tially to  water,  but  completely  to 
aJcohoL 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  sudorific,  emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 

{d)  Dose. — I  to  2  drachms,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  made  into  an  infusion 
(see  next  column). 

Iceland  Moss. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Inodorous, 
mucilaginous,  tough,  bitter. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Demul- 
cent, tonic,  and  nourishing. 

(c)  Used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
decoction  (page  715). 

Infusion  of  Buchu. 

{a)  Macerate  an  ounce  of  buchu  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain* 

{b)  {c)  The  same  as  buchu  (par. 
page  711). 

{d)  Dose. — I  ounce  to  2  ounces  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Infusion  of  Calumba. 

{a)  {b)  {c)  (d)  The  same  as  infusion 
of  chamomile,  which  see  (below). 

Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 

{a)  Macerate  14  ounce  of  bruised 
cascarilla  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic 
and  tonic. 

{c)  Used  in  dypsepsia,  diarrhoea,  and 
general  debility. 

{d)  Dose. — I  ounce  to  2. 

Infusion  of  Chamomile.— Cha- 
momile tea. 

{a)  Macerate  five  drachms  of  chamo- 
mile flowers  in  a  pint  of  boiling  dis- 
tilled water  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  dosed 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)   Therapeutical  effects.  ^ToTdc, 


stomachic;     emetic,     when     warm. 
Externally  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  assist 
the  operation  of  emetics. 

(d)  Dose. — I  to  2  ounces.  For 
emetic  purposes,  a  weaker  infusion  is 
used  in  large  quantities. 

Infusion  of  Cloves. 

{a)  Macerate  3  drachms  of  bruised 
cloves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant, 
stomachic,  slightly  tonic. 

(c)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
tonics,  espectally  cod-liver-oiL 

{d)  Dose. — I  ounce  to  2  or  3. 

Infusion  OF  Gentian  (compouna). 

{a)  Macerate  2  drachms  of  sliced 
gentian,  2  drachms  of  dried  orange- 
peel,  and  4  drachms  of  lemon-peel  iii 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour,  in 
a  covered  vessd,  and  strain. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic 
and  tonic 

{c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
debility. 

{d)  Dose. — 1\  to  2  ounces  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Infusion  of  Horseradish  (<r^»i- 
pound). 

(a)  Macerate  an  ounce  of  horse- 
radish, sliced,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised 
mustard-seed  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.  Then  add  a  fluid  ounce  of  the 
compound  spirit  of  horseradish. 

{b)  (c)  The  same  as  the  root  (see 
last  column). 

(d)  Dose. — I  to  3  ounces  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Infusion  of  Linseed  {compound), 
— Linseed  tea. 

{a)  Macerate  six  drachms  of  bruised 
linseed  and  ten  drachms  of  sliced  fresh 
liquorice  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  for 
four  hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing, 
especially  to  the  mucous  passages. 

{c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
strangury. 

{d)  Dose,  ad  libitum. 

Infusion  of  Orange-peel  {com- 
poutm). 

{a)  Macerate  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
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orange  peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon 
peel,  one  drachm  of  cloves  bruised,  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessd,  and 
strain. 

{b)  Therapeutical  {^t/r.  —  Stimu- 
lant, stomachic,  and  tonic.  ^ 

(r)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

(d\  Dae, — I  ounce  to  2  or  3,  at  short 
intervals. 

Infusion  of  Quassia. 

(a)  Macerate  ten  scruples  of  quassia 
sliced,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vesseL 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,  —  Tonic 
and  stomachic. 

if)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

ijt)  Dose  — 14  to  2  ounces. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

(a)  Macerate  3  diachms  of  sliced 
rhubarb  root  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

iP)  Therapeutical ^ects. — Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  gentian. 

{a)  Dose. — \  ounce  to  ij  ounce. 

Infusion  of  Roses  (compound), 

(a)  Put  three  drachms  of  the  dried 
red  rose  leaves' into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  then  add  a  fluid  drachm  and  a 
half  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  and  strain  the 
liquor ;  lastly,  add  six  drachms  of  sugar. 

{b)  Therapeuticaleffects, — ^Astringent, 
refrigerant,  and  antiseptic. 

(^)  Used  as  a  drink  in  fevers ;  also  as 
a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
quinine,  &c 

(^0  Dose  — i}  to  2  ounces. 

Infusion  of  Senna  {compound)  — 
Senna  tea. 

{a)  Macerate  15  drachms  of  senna 
leaves,  and  4  scruples  of  bruised 
ginger,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
tor  an  hour  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
strain. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Aperient 

\c)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
purgatives,  which  it  assists ;  or  by 
itself  as  a  mild  purgative. 

(d)  Dose — I  to  3  ounces. 


Infusion  of  Valerian. 

{a)  Macerate  \  an  ounce  of  valerian 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  half  an 
hour,  in  a  closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

ip)  Therapeutical  effects, — ^Antispas- 
modic and  tonia 

(f )  Used  in  hysteria. 

\d)  Dose, — 14  to  2  ooaces. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  (See  Potas- 
sium, Iodide  OF.) 

Ipecacuanha,  the  Root. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — In  pieces 
of  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with 
a  resinous  fracture ;  an  acrid  aromatic 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  slightly  nause- 
ous ;  peculiar  odour ;  yields  its  active 
principle  to  water,  spirit,  and  wine. 

ip)  Therapeutical  ^^«r/;r.— Emetic, 
diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  acting 
peculiarly  on  the  liver. 

(r)  Used  as  an  emetic;  also  as  an 
expectorant  in  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c., 
as  a  nauseate  in  pneumonia,  diarriioea, 
dysentery  ;  as  a  diaphoretic  in  various 
diseases,  and  in  torpid  liver,  to  pro- 
mote its  proper  secretions. 

{d)  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  15  to  30 
grains  ;  as  a  nauseate  2  to  4  grains  ; 
as  a  diaphoretic  i  grain,  with  a  small 
dose  of  opium ;  as  an  expectorant  or  for 
torpid  liver,  J  to  i  grain. 

Jalap,  the  Root. 

\a)  Physical  properties. — ^Thin  trans- 
verse slices,  or  round  masses;  solid, 
hard,  and  heavy ;  dark-gray  colour, 
striated  appearance ;  sickly  smell ; 
taste  sweetish,  but  nauseous. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Actively 
aperient  and  diuretic ;  generally  pro- 
ducing nausea. 

(c)  Used  in  obstinate  constipation, 
worms,  dropsy;  requires  a  cannina- 
tive  to  prevent  griping  and  nausea. 

{d)  — Dose  10  grains  to  30. 

Lard  is  used  externally  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ointments,  caustics,  &c. 

Lemon  Peel,  Juice,  and  Es- 
sence. 

{a)  Produced  from  the  lemons  as  im- 
ported. 

ip)  Therapeutical  effccts^^TYkt peel  is 
aromatic,  stomachic,  and  sightly  tonic. 
The  essence  is  stimulant.  "Hie  juice  is 
antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  tonic,  and 
diaphoretic  in  large  quantities. 


A 
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(<■)  The  juice  is  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  gout  and  rheumatism.  With 
soda  and  potass  it  forms  the  ordinary 
effervescing  draught  (See  Soda, 
Carbonate  of.) 

{d)  Dose  of  the  juice  for  gout,  &c. — 
Half  an. ounce  every  two  or  three 
hours,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

(a)  To  I  fluid  ounce  of  the  solution 
of  ammonia  add  2  fluid  ounces  of  olive 
oil,  and  shake  together. 

\b)  Therapeutical  effects.— ^\amx^i3jA 
and  rubefacient 

(r)  Used  in  sore  throat  externally, 
also  to  chronic  rheumatism,  with  fric- 
tion. 

Liniment  of  Camphor. 
'  (<t)  Dissolve  I  ounce  of  camphor  in 
4  fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

{p)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant. 

{c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
with  friction. 

Liniment  of  Camphor  {com- 
pound,) 

{a)  Dissolve  2}  ounces  of  camphor 
and  I  drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  in  17 
fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine; 
then  add  3  fluid  ounces  of  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  shake  well 
together. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant 

{c)  Used  with  friction  in  the  same 
way  as  the  simple  liniment,  but  it  is 
more  poweriul. 

Liniment  of  Opium. — Sold  ready 
prepared. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — ^Anodyne. 
\c)  Used  in    local   pains,    and    to 

bruises. 

Liniment  of  Soap. — Sold  ready 
prepared  by  the  druggists. 

(i)  Therapeutical effects.^^^rax^^axiX,. 

\c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia ;  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
more  active  rubefacients. 

Liniment  of  Turpentine. 

(a)  Shake  well  together  2  ounces  of 
sofl  soap,  and  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
with  16  fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  until  mixed. 

ib)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant 

{e)  Used  in  paralytic  afiections  and 
chronic  rheumatism ;  also  to  bums 
and  scalds. 


Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia. 

{a)  Add  as  much  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  to  diluted  acetic-acid 
(distilled  vinegar),  as  will  saturate  it, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  cessation  of 
the  efiervescence. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Diapho- 
retic, cooling,  and  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  all  febrile  conditions. 
{d)  Dose. — 2  to  4  drachms. 
Liquor  of  Acetate  or  Lead. — 

Sold  by  the  druggists. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effkeis.  -»  Sedative 
and  astringent  when  applied  ex- 
ternally. 

(r)  Used  as  a  lotion  to  inflamed  sur- 
faces when  largely  diluted  with  water. 
Goulard  water  is  prepared  from  it, 
by  adding  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half  of 
it  and  2  fluid  drachms  of  proof  spirit  to 
a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Liquor  of  Potass. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — ^A  colour- 
less fluid,  inodorous,  taste  acrid  and 
caustic,  feels  soapy  between  the 
fingers. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,— AiA\'2Ldid, 
diuretic,  alterative,  soothing  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  when  diluted. 

{c)  Used  in  acidity  of  the  stomacli 
and  bowels ;  also  in  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  bladder ;  and  in 
cutaneous  diseases. 

(d)  Dose, — 10  drops  to  30^  in  beer  or 
bitter  infusion. 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. 

{a)  Physical  properties,— A  solid, 
white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid 
and  puigative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  with  costive- 
ness,  in  the  constipation  of  children 
and  delicate  grown  persons. 

{d)  Dosc—^  drachm  to  I  drachm 
or  2.  The  solution  is  used  very  exten- 
sively, as  prepared  by  Sir  John  Murray 
and  Mr.  Dinneford,  with  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  to  hold  the  magnesia  in 
solution.  The  dose  is  I  drachm  to  4 
ounce  or  i  ounce. 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  of. — ^Ep- 
som salts. 

(a)    Physical    properties,  —  Small 
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pointed  crystals  of  a  transparent, 
colourless  appearance ;  inodorous, 
with  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste ;  dis- 
solves readily  in  water. 

UfS  7 herapetUical  ejfieeis, — ^Purgative. 

(c)  Used  as  a  coohng  laxative,  wash- 
ing  the  bowels  out,  but  not  searching 
them. 

(^i)  Dose. — I  drachm  to  i  ounce. 

Manna. 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  and  crystalline 
appearance ;  taste,  sweet,  but  sickly ; 
odour,  slightly  disagreeable.  Soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

ifi^^  Therapeutical  effecU,  —  Mildly 
aperient. 

(r)  Used  principally  for  infants,  or 
to  sweeten  aperient  draughts. 

(d)  Dose. — 2.  ounces  for  adults,  I  to 
3  drachms  for  infants. 

Massh  Mallows. 

(fl)  Physical  properties, —  A  root ; 
long  cylindrical;  grayish  without, 
white  within ;  inodorous ;  taste 
sweetish. 

{p)  Therapeutical  effects, — Soothing. 

(r)  Used  to  make  a  soothing  drink  in 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or 
as  a  fomentation ;  boiling  the  leaves 
and  root  to  form  it. 

Mercury.  —  The  pure  metal  b 
not  used  in  medicine,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  amalgam 
with  silver  introduced  into  decayed 
teeth. 

Mercury,  Ammonio  -  chloride 
OF. — White  precipitate. 

(a)  Physical  properties, — A  white 
inodorous  powder;  insipid,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,— Used,  ex- 
ternally only ;  it  is  deteigent. 

(c)  Used  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  destroying  lice,  &a,  in  its  pow- 
dered condition. 

Mercury,  Bichloride  of. — Cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

(a)  Too  powerful  for  domestic  use, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  destrojring 
vermin  (see  par.  66i). 

Mercury,  Chloride  of. — Calo- 
meL 

{a)  Physical  properties, — ^A  white 
semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  in- 


odorous^ insipid,  and  insoluble. 
Usually  sold  as  a  heavy  white 
powder. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— PMxn3Cvi% 
purgative,  and  producing  absorption. 

{c)  Used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  general  torpidity  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels ;  in  dropsy,  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines.  A 
most  dangerous  medicine  when  em- 
ployed by  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
Its  powerful  effects. 

(</)  Dose,'^  I  grain  twice  a  day  as  an 
alterative,  4  to  5  gr^ns  as  an  aperient, 
combined  with,  or  followed  by,  some 
mild  vegetable  purgative. 

Mercury,  Red  and  Green 
Iodides. — ^Two  strong  and  very  pow- 
erful agents  in  effecting  absorption ;  not 
adapted  for  domestic  use,  exc^t  in 
scald-head.    (See  Ointments.) 

Mercury,  Nitric  Oxide  of.— 
Red  precipitate. 

(tf)  Physical  properties. — A  powder 
of  a  brilliant  red  colour  insoluble  in 
water. 

{J})  Therapeutical  effects,'^t^m}i\sjAt 
externally. 

{c)  Used  to  old  ulcers,  and  to  heal 
indolent  sores  of  all  kinds,  when  made 
into  an  ointment  with  lard.  (See 
Ointments.) 

Mercury,  with  Chalk. 

{a)  Physical  properties.  —  A  heavy 
blui^-gray  powder,  insoluble  in 
water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-add, 
alterative,  ipildly  laxative,  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  action  of  the  liver. 

(r)  Used  as  a  mild  alterative  and 
stimulant  to  the  liver  in  children. 

{d)  Dose,-^  grains  to  15  in  the 
adult. 

Mint-water.— Prepared  from  pep- 
permint or  spear-mint.  These  are 
sold  in  the  shops. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effecU,-^^oiiL  are 
carminative  and  sligntly  stimulating. 
Spear-mint-water  is  also  diuretic. 

(r)  Used  as  a  yehicle  for  other 
remedies. 

Mixture  of  Acacia. — Mndlage. 

{a)  Rub  10  omices  of  bruised  acacia 
gum  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water^ 
gradually  poured  on,  until  disolvcd. 
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(^)  Therapeutical  effects, — Soothing. 

(r)  Used  to  allay  irritation  of  macous 
membranes,  as  in  bronchitis  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder ;  also  to 
suspend  insoluble  substances. 

(</)  Dose. — I  dmchm  to  \  ounce. 

Mixture  of  Almonds. — Emul- 
sion of  almonds,  prepared  from  the 
confection  or  from  uresh  almonds.  (See 
Almonds.) 

MiXTURB  OF  Camphor.— Camphor 
mixture. 

(a)  Rub  half  a  drachm  of  camphor 
with  ten  minims  of  rectified  spirit;  then 
add  gradually  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
and  strain  through  linen. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,  —  Stimu- 
lating, antispasmodic,  diaphoretic. 

{c)  Used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  reme- 
dies. 

{d)  Dose. — I  or  1 1  ounce. 

Mixture  of  Chalk. 

(a)  Rub  4  ounce  of  prepared  chalk 
and  3  drachms  of  sugar  with  a  fluid 
ounce  and  a  half  of  mixture  of  acacia, 
and  8  fluid  ounces  of  cinnamon 
water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-acid, 
absorbent,  and  astringent  when  given 
in  diarrhoea. 

{c)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  especially 
when  united  ^ith  aromatic  confection 
and  opium,  or  catechu. 

Mixture  of  Iron  {compound). 

{a)  Rub  2  drachms  of  powdered 
myrrh  and  I  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
potass  with  a  flmd  ounce  of  spirit 
of  nutmeg ;  to  these,  while  rubbing, 
add  18  fluid  ounces  of  rosewater,  2 
drachms  of  sugar,  and  2\  scruples 
of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  Put 
the  mixture  in  a  well  -  stoppered 
bottle. 

( b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
astringent,  tonic,  emmenagogue. 

{c)  Used  in  chlorotic  girls,  and  in 
all  the  defective  secretions  of  young 
females. 

(a)  Dose.—i  to  1 4  ounce. 

Myrrh. — The  gum-resin,  usually 
powdered. 

(fl)  Physical  properties. — A  powder 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  an  agree- 
aUe,  peculiar  odour' ;  bitter  and 
slightly  aromatic  taste ;  partially  solu- 


ble   in  water;    alcohol  dissolves  its 
resin ;  soluble  in  alkalies. 

{b)  Therapeuti^cU  effects.  —  Tonic, 
stimulant,  expectorant,  emmenagogue. 

{c)  Used  chiefly,  with  steel,  inter- 
nally ;  externally,  as  an  ingredient  in 
tooth-powder. 

{d)  Dose. — 2  or  3  grains. 

Ointment  of  Creasote. 

{a)  Rub  half  a  fluid  drachm  of 
creasote  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  until 
they  are  incorporated. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Stimu- 
lant 

{c)  Used  in  scald  head,  &c* 

Ointment  of  Galls  {compound). 

{a)  Mix  6  drachms  of  flnely  pow- 
dered galls,  6  ounces  of  lard,  and  14 
drachm  of  powdered  opium. 

{b)  Astringent  and  anodyne. 

{c)  Used  for  hemorrhoids;  but  one 
quarter  of  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid 
answers  much  better. 

Ointment  of  Green  Iodide  of 
Mercury. 

{a)  Mix  from  30  grains  td  i  drachm 
of  green  iodide  of  mercury  with  i  ounce 
of  lard. 

{b)  Used  in  scald  head,  for  which  it 
is  very  eflicacions. 

Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury. 

(a)  Rub  I  ounce  of  finely  powdered 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  with  10  ounces 
of  wax,  and  6  ounces  of  lard. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

{c)  Used  to  indolent  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium. 

(a)  Dissolve  2  drachms  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  2  fluid  drachms  of  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  then  mix  with  10 
ounces  of  lard. 

{b)  Stimulant,  and  producing  ab- 
sorption of  glandular  swellings,  such 
as  wens,  &c. 

Ointment  of  Savine. 

{a)  Melt  3  ounces  of  white  wax, 
with  a  pound  of  lard,  and  mix  4  ^ 
pound  of  bruised  fresh  savine,  then 
express  through  linen. 

{b)  Used  for  dressing  blisters  to  keep 
them  open. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur  (com- 
pound), 

3  A 
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(a)  Made  of  sulphur,  white  heUe- 
bore,  and  ointment  of  potass,  with 
soft  soap  and  lard. 

{b)  used  in  itch. 

Ointment  of  Zinc. 

{a)  Mix  I  drachm  of  oxide  of  zinc 
with  6  drachms  of  lard. 

Kb)  Used  as  a  cooling,  astringent, 
and  drying  ointment. 

Olive  Oil. 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  trans- 
parent fixed  oil,  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
inodorous  and  without  much  taste; 
boils  at  600  degrees  Fahrenheit;  con- 
geals at  38  degrees. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Soothing, 
and  slightly  aperient. 

{c)  Used  in  bronchial  irritation ;  also 
as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines  in  the 
fonn  of  liniment. 

(d)  Dose,— I  to  2  drachms. 

Opium. — The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Papaver  somniferum, 

{a)  Physical  properties.  ^Turkey 
opium  is  in  flat  compact,  dry,  heavy 
oikes,  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  with  a 
light  fracture ;  taste,  nauseous,  bitter, 
and  pungent ;  odour,  peculiar  and 
unpleasant.  Indian  opium  is  less  con- 
sistent, and  more  ductile.  It  is  partly 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol, 
and  very  easily  dissolved  in  vinegar 
and  oil. 

(3)  Therapeutical  effects, — Anodyne, 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  nar- 
cotic. 

{c)  Used  in  painful  affections,  un- 
accompanied by  fever;  in  diarrhoea, 
and  all  mucous  irritations ;  but  re- 
quiring great  care,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
home  use. 

id)  Dose. — \  to  i  grain. 

OxYMEL  OF  Squill.— Vinegar  of 
squills,  sweetened  with  honey. 

(a)  {b)  {c)  The  same  as  squilL 

\d)  Dose. — I  to  14  drachm. 

Peruvian  Balsam. 

(fl)  Physical  properties. — Of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ;  colour,  brown  ; 
agreeable  smell,  and  hot,  acrid  taste. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant, 
expectorant;  externally  applied  to 
indolent  ulcers. 

(r)  Used  in  catarrh  and  chronic 
rlieumatism. 


{d)  Dose.  —  15  minims  to  half  a 
drachm. 

Pill  ot  Aloes  (compounds, 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Made  up 
of  aloeSy  gentian,  and  oil  of  cam- 
way. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stomachic, 
purgative,  and  emmenagc^e. 

(r)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  costiveness, 
and  amenorrhoea. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  15  grains. 

Pill  of  Aloes,  with  Myrrh. 

(tf)  Physical  properties. — Made  up  of 
aloes,  myrrh,  saffron,  and  soap. 

(^)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
cathartic,  emmenagogue. 

(r)  Used  with  ailphate  of  iron  in 
amenorrhoea. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  10  grains. 

Pill  of  Colocynth  (compound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  aloes,  scammony, 
cardamoms,  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
hard  soap. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — A  waim 
purgative. 

{f)  Used  in  habitual  costiveness. 
(d)  Dose, — 5  to  15  grains. 
Pill  of  Iron,  with  Myrrh. 

(a)  Made  up  of  myrrh,  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  trea^cle. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Sto- 
machic, tonic,  and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Usedia  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  hys> 
teria. 

Pill  of  Mercury. — Blue  pill, 

(a)  The  metal  partially  oxydated, 
and  mixed  with  confection  of  roses. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effccts.^AlteiSii\yt 
and  purgative,  acting  specially  on  the 
liver. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspNcpsia,  torpidity  of 
the  liver,  and  constipation. 

{d)  Dose. — I  to  5  or  6  grains. 

Pill  of  Rhubarb  {compound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
myrrh. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
and  a  warm  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  consti- 
pation. 

Pill  of  Squill  (compound). 

(a)  Made  up  of  squill,  ginger,  and 
gum  ammoniacum. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Expec- 
torant. 
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(r)  Used  in  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

\d)  Dose. — 5  grains  to  lo. 

Pitch,  Burgundy. — The  impure 
resin  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 

(fl)  Physical  properties,  —  A  tena- 
cious mass,  of  fragrant  odour,  semi- 
transparent,  and  unctuous. 

{jH)  TAerapeuHcal  efficis.-^StmMlant 
and  rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  externally  in-  the  form  of 
plaster  in  bronchitis,  hooping-cough, 

&C. 

Plaster  of  Ammoniacum,  with 
Mercury. — Useful  in  indolent  swell- 
ings of  glands. 

Plaster  of  Belladonna.— Ap- 
plied to  the  skin  when  afflicted  with 
neuralgia. 

Plaster  of  Cantharides. 

(a)  Spread  on  leather,  linen,  or 
paper,  to  produce  a  blister. 

Plaster  of  Lead. 

(a)  Spread  on  linen  or  leather  for 
excoriation  of  the  skin,  &c. 

Plaster  of  Soap. 

{a)  Useful  to  protect  the  soft  parts 
from  pressure. 

Potassium,  Iodide  of. 

{a\  Physical  properties.  —  Solid, 
white,  inodorous,  deliquescent  crys- 
tals ;  taste,  saline,  and  somewhat 
acrid;  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
six  parts  of  spirit. 

{0)  Therapeutical  effects.  —Stimulant, 
alterative,  and  diuretic;  also  causing 
absorption  of  uimatural  growths. 

(r)  Usedxn  goitre  and  other  glandular 
affections ;  also  in  various  defective  or 
poisoned  conditions  of  the  blood. 

{d)  Dose. — 2  to  8  grains  three  times 
a  day,  united  with  at  least  2  ounces 
of  fluid,  such  as  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Poultice  of  Charcoal. 

{a)  Macerate  for  a  short  time  before 
the  fire  2  ounces  of  bread  in  2  fluid 
ounces  of  boiling  water ;  then  mix,  and 
gradually  stir  in  10  drachms  of  linseed 
meal ;  with  these  mix  2  drachms  of 
powdered  charcoal,  and  sprinkle  a 
drachm  on  the  surface. 

{b)  Antiseptic,  and  digestive. 

(^)  Used  in  gangrene. 

Poultice  of  Hemlock. 

(a)    Make    a    poultice  of    linseed 


meal;  then  add  i  ounce  of  extract 
of  hemlock  previously  softened  with 
water,  or  4  ounces  of  the  fresh  leaves 
scalded  and  bruised. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anodyne 
and  discutient 

{c)  Used  in  glandular  swellings,  and 
cancerous  sores. 

Poultice  of  Linseed. 

{a)  Put  into  a  basin  enough  meal 
to  form  a  poultice,  making  a  hole  in 
its  centre;  then  pour  upon  it  boiling 
water  to  fill  that  hole,  and  stir  rapidly 
with  a  kitchen  knife.  This  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  to  make  the  poultice 
of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  always 
better  to  add  enough  water  at  first,  as 
it  is  not  so  smooth  if  added  piecemeal. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — S  tiraulant, 
and  yet  soothing. 

{f)  Used  for  abscesses  and  ulcers 
when  inflamed. 

Poultice  of  Mustard. 

(a)  Make  either  a  bread  or  a  linseed- 
meal  poultice,  then  sprinkle  over  it 
enough  flour  of  mustard  to  conceal  its 
surface,  and  wet  it  with  a  little  boiling 
water.  Some  people  add  hot  vinegar 
to  wet  it  with. 

{Jb)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulant, 
and  often  inclined  to  blister  the  skin. 

(r)  Used  as  a  rapid  counter-irritant. 

Poultice  op  Yeast. 

(a)  Mix  5  ounces  of  yeast  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  at  ico  degrees; 
with  these  stir  up  a  pound  of  flour, 
so  as  to  make  a  poultice  ;  place  it  by 
the  fire  till  it  swells,  and  use. 

{b)  Stimulant,  emollient. 

\c)  Used  to  indolent  abscesses  and 
sores. 

Powder  of  Antimony  {com- 
pound). 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  dull, 
white,  insipid  powder. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Diapho- 
retic and  alterative. 

{c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases. 

\d)  Dose. — 3  to  10  grains. 

Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium 
(compound), 

(a)  A  mixture  of  chalk,  spice,  and 
opium. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Anti-acid 
and  anodyne. 

3  A  2 
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(r)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  but  requires 
caution  on  account  of  the  opium, 

{d)  Dose, — 5  to  10  grains. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  {«?«- 
pound). — Dover's  powder. 

(fl)  Physical  properties, — Compound 
of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  sulphate 
of  potass. 

{b)  Thtrapeutical  (^/If.— Diapho- 
retic, anod3rne,  and  narcotic. 

(<-)  UsedXo  produce  perspiration  in 
rheumatism  and  dysentery,  &c, 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  10  grains. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of 

{a)  Physical  properties. — Colourless, 
inodorous,  lustrous,  bitter  efflorescent 
crystab,  totally  soluble  in  water 
previously  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Stoma- 
chic, stimulant,  febrifuge,  and  tonic 

[c)  Used  in  general  debility,  neu- 
ralgia, and  after  fever. 

^d)  Dose. — I  to  3  grains. 

Rhubarb. — The  root,  whole  and 
powdered. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — The  root  is 
in  6rm,  flattish,  irr^ular  pieces,  occa- 
sionally pierced  withlai^  holes;  colour, 
bright  yellow,  externally;  fracture, 
rugged,  presenting  red  and  white  veins ; 
odour,  peculiar  and  aromatic  ;  taste, 
bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat  nau- 
seous ;  imparts  its  virtue  to  water  and 
alcohol.  The  powder  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow. 

{b)  TTierapeutical  effects. — Purgative 
and  stomachic;  acting  on  the  small 
bowels. 

(c)  Used  as  a  mild  purgative  in  the 
constipation  of  children  and  adults. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  to  30  grains. 

Saffron. 

{a)  A  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  Crocus  satizms. 

Senna.— The  leaves. 

{a)^  Physical  properties , — Leaves  of  a 
pale  green  colour;  leaflets  broad, 
lanceoTale ;  the  two  sides  unequal ; 
odour  faint,  somewhat  like  green  tea  ; 
taste  nauseous  and  bitter.  Yields  its 
properties  to  spirit  and  water. 

(^)   Therapeutical  effects. — Cathartic 

(c)  Used  in  constipat  ion,  and  to  lower 
the  system.     Made  into  the  infusion. 


(d)  Dose. — 5  grains  to  25,  rubbed 
down  with  ginger  and  sugar. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of  {fused), 

{a)  Physical  properties.  —  Sold  in 
solid  fusible  cylindrical  moulds.  When 
recently  prepared,  white  and  semi- 
transparent,  gradually  becoming  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Soluble  in 
water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tome  9jai^ 
anti -spasmodic,  when  taken  inter- 
nally; but  requiring  the  utmost 
caution,  and  not  adapted  for  domestic 
use.  Externally,  caustic  and  stimu- 
lating. 

{c)  C^W  externally,  as  the  ordinary 
caustic. 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  of. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — ^A  heavy 
white  powder,  without  smell,  and 
tasting  slightly  soapy.  Entirely  soluble 
in  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anti-addL 

{c)  Used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
effervescing  draughts,  and  for  acidities 
of  the  stomach. 

{d)  Dose. — 5  to  30  grains. 

Soda,  Sulphate  of. — Glauber's 
salts. 

(a)  Physical  properties, — Crystals,  of 
an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and  without 
smelL     Soluble  in  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Purgative 
and  diuretic 

{c)  Used  in  costiveness. 

{d)  Dose. — 4  to  I  ounce. 

Spermacetl 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  Whitc^ 
semi-transparent,  pearly  crystals, 
without  taste  or  smell. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Soothing. 

(c)  Used,  internally,  in  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
and  bronchitis.  Externally,  in  the 
making  of  ointments. 

{d)  Dose. — Half  to  one  drachm, 
rubbed  down  with  yolk  of  ^g,  or 
mucilage,  or  mixed  with  brown  sugar. 

Spigkli  A. — Indian  or  Carolina  Pink. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  bundles 
of  the  entire  plant,  about  twenty  inches 
long. 

{b)  {c)  A  very  useful  remedy  for 
round  worms. 

{d)  Dose,  —10  to  20  grains  of  the 
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powder,  given  fasting  ;  or  }  an  ounce 
to  3  ounces  of  the  infusion  made  by 
pouring  one  pint  of  water  on  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root 
Spirit  of  Ammonia  {aromatic), 

(a)  Physical  propertus. — A  com- 
pound, containing  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  aromatics,  with  spirit; 
and  possessing  an  aromatic,  warm, 
and  alkaline  taste.  Miscible  with 
water,  which  it  renders  milky. 

{b)  TA^apeudcal  effects,--Si\m\}[zJit 
and  cordial. 

{c)  Used  as  the  ordinary  diffusible 
stimulus  in  faintings  and  hysteria ;  also 
added  to  senna  to  prevent  griping. 

{d)  Dose, — 30  to  60  drops. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia  {fetid), 

{a)  Physical  properties. — The  same 
as  the  above,  witii  the  addition  of 
asafoetida. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant 
and  antispasmodic 

{f)  Used  in  hysterical  fits. 

\d)  Dose. — ^30  to  60  drops. 

Spirit  of  Horseradish  (com- 
pound), 

{a)  Mix  20  ounces  of  sliced  horse- 
radish, 20  ounces  of  dried  orange-peel, 
5  drachms  of  bruised  nutmegs,  and  a 
gallon  of  rectified  spirit,  with  lo  pints 
of  water ;  then  distil  to  a  gallon  with  a 
slow  fire. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic 

{c)  Used  internally  in  djrspepsia, 
and  in  paralysis,  externally  rubbed  into 
the  skin. 

{d)  Dose. — I  to  2  drachms. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether. — Sweet 
spirits  of  nitre. 

(«)  Physical  properties, — A  colour- 
less, transparent,  volatile,  inflammable 
fluid,  of  an  ethereal  odour. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Cooling, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic ;  also  slightly 
antispasmodic. 

{c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy, 
and  spasm. 

{d)  Dose. — 20  to  60  minims. 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether. 

(a)  Prepared  by  mixing  sulphuric 
ether  with  rectified  spirit  and  ethereal  oil. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 
and  antispasmodic. 


{c)  Used  in  faintness,  nervousness, 
lassitude,  &c 
{d)  Dose, — 30  to  60  drops. 
Squill. — ^The  sea  onion. 
{a)  A  root  of  a  pear  shape,  covered  with 
several  thin  dry  tissues,  under  which  are 
oval,  flaky,  red,  or  white  scales ;  odour, 
pungent;  taste,  acrid  and  bitter.  Imparts 
Its  virtue  to  vinegar,  spirits,  and  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Expecto- 
rant, emetic,  diuretic 

{c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
asthma. 

(d)  Dose. — 2  to  6  grains. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.— Green  vitriol. 

(a)  Physical properties.-^A  salt  of  a 
bluish  green  colour,  and  metallic 
taste  ;  soluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Tonic, 
astringent,  emmenagogue. 

{c)  Used  in  scrofula,  amenorrhoea, 
and  dyspepsia. 

{d)  Dose. — I  to  3  grains. 

Syrup  of  Orange-peel,  Saffron, 
Mulberry,  Poppy,  Buckthorn,  Red 
Poppy,  Tolu,  Ginger,  and  Roses, 
are  compounds  of  sugar  in  the  form  of 
syrup  with  the  drugs  mentioned  above. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  is  used 
in  order  to  preserve  the  iodide  of  iron 
from  injury. 

ib)  Therapeutical  effects.  —  Alter- 
ative, and  affording  the  effects  of  iron 
and  iodine. 

{c)  Used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
in  cachectic  states  of  the  system. 

{d)  Dose. — 1  a  drachm  to  i  drachm. 

Turpentine,  Spirit  of. 

{a)  Physical  properties, — A  limpid, 
colourless  fluid,  of  a  strong  odour  and 
hot  taste,  exceedingly  inflammable. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  cathartic,  and  destructive  to 
worms. 

(c)  Used  in  hemorrhages,  lumbago, 
&c. ,  and  to  destroy  worms ;  also  ex- 
ternally as  a  rubefacient 

(d)  Dose. — 10  drops  to  30  inter- 
nally, or  2  to  4  drachms  mixed  with 
castor  oil  as  a  vermifuge ;  but  it  should 
not  be  given  intemsdly  without  the 
sanction  of  a  medical  man. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin  (compound^. 
Physical  properties  and  use  the  same 
as  Benzoin. 
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{ft)  Dose  — HQ  to  JO  drops. 

Tincture  of  Columba,  Gentian, 
Cascarilla,  Cinchona,  and  Car- 
damoms all  possess  the  same  virtues  as 
the  drugs  from  which  they  are  derived. 

(a)  Dose. — i  drachm. 

Tincture  of  Camphor  (<•«»- 
pound),— Vategpfno,  elixir. 

{a)  A  tincture  containing  camphor, 
opium,  anise,  and  benzoic  add. 

{c)  6^ja/ in  coughs. 

(a)  Dose, — i  dradim. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. — 
Unfit  for  domestic  use,  except  as  a 
rubefacient  in  combination  with  soap- 
liniment,  or  for  the  hair  with  turpen- 
tine. 

Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Dose. — I  drachm. 

Tincture  of  Henbane.  —  (See 
Henbane.) 

Dose. — 20  to  30  minims. 

Tincture  of  Iodine.  — (See 
Iodine.) 

Dose. — 5  to  15  minims. 

Tincture  of  Lavender  {fom- 
pound). 

Dose. — 30  to  60  minims. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Dose.  — 30  to  60  minims.  Usefvl  as 
a  wash  for  the  teeth. 

Tincture  of  Opium.  —  i^pida- 
num. 

Dose. — 6  to  20  minims. 

Tincture  of  Quinine. 

Dose, — 30  to  4©  minims. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  (com- 
pound).— A  very  warm,  useful  pre- 
paration. 

Dose. — 2  to  4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Valerian  {com- 
pound). 

Dose. — 30  to  60  minims,  in 
dyspepsia  and  hysteria. 

TORMENTFL. 

{a)  Physual  properties,, — An  irregu- 
larly knotty  root,  '  furnished  with 
numerous  fibres ;  inodorous ;  very 
astringent. 

\Jf)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent. 

{c)  Used  as  an  injective  in  the  form 
of  decoction. 

ToLU,  Balsam  of. 

(«)  Physical  properties.  —  Of  con- 
siderable consistence ;  reddish-brown 


in  colour;  odour,  very  pungent ;  taste, 
warm  and  sweetish. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — A  stimu- 
lant expectorant. 

(r)  Used  in  chronic  coughs,  and  also 
to  wounds  and  ulcers. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  grains. 

Valerian. 

(tf )  Physical  properHes.  —  Several 
long,  slender,  du^y-hrown  fibres, 
issuing  from  one  bead;  strong  fetid 
odour;  warm,  bitterish,  subacid  taste. 

{b)  TherapeuHccd  (^/^r.— Antispas- 
modic, tonic. 

{c)  Used  in  hysteria. 

(</)  Dose  — I  drachm. 

Wine  of  Colchicum.    (See  Col- 

CHICUM.) 

{a)  Dose. — ^20  to  40  minims. 

Wine  of  Iron. 

{a)  Digest  for  30  doiys  an  ounce  of 
ircm  wire  in  two  pints. of  sherry. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stomachic 
and  tonic. 

{c)  Used  the  same  as  other  steel 
medicines. 

{d)  Dose  — 30  to  60  minims. 

Wine  of  Opium. 

{a)  Prepared  with  opium  and  spices. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects, — Stimulant, 
afterwards  anodyne. 

{c)  Used  chieny  as  an  application  to 
the  eyes. 

{d)  Dose. — 10  minims  to  2a 

Wine  of  Potassio-tartrate  of 
Antimony. — Antimonial  wine. 

{a)  Dissolve  two  scruples  of  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  sherry. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,  —  Emetic 
and  diaphoretic. 

(r)  Used  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

{d)  Dose. — 15  to  60  minims. 

Zinc,  Chloride  of. — A  powerful 
drug,  but  scarcely  adapted  for  domestic 
use,  pccept  as  a  disinfectant,  for  which 
it  is  sold  in  solution. 

Zinc,  Oxide  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties,  —  A  light 
white  powder. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects,  —  Tonic, 
antispasmodic;  externally,  astringent 
and  drying. 

{c)  Us^  in  chorea,  &c  ;  and  exter- 
nally, as  a  drying  and,  cooling  appUca- 
tion. 
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(i/)  Dose. — I  to  3  grains. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of.  —  White 
vitriol. 

{a)  Physical  properties,  —Trans- 
parent crystals. 


{b)  TherapefUical     effects,  —  Tonic, 
astringent,  and  emetic. 

{c)  Used  as  a  wash  or  as  an  emetic 
\d)  Dose. — ^As  an  emetic,  10  grains 

to  30. 


2678.  Table  of  Proportionate  Doses  for  Different  Ages,  from 


Gaubius,  &c. 
Under      \  year  i-i5th.of  afull  dose Grs. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
7 

H 
20 

Above  21 
At     63 

»      77 
„     100 


9f 
»> 

>» 
>* 


>> 
If 
91 

If 
>> 
It 
»» 
II 
f* 


i-i2th 

I -8th 

I -6th 

I -5th 

I -3rd 

i-half 

2-3rds 

the  full  dose  „ 

Ii-I2ths 

5.6ths 

2-3rds 


II 
»i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 


II 
It 
II 


If 
It 
II 
II 
It 
It 
ft 
>t 
It 
It 
It 


i 

I 

li 

2 

24 
4 

6 

8 
12 
II 
10 

8 


Examples. 
...    i|  ...    24 

•  ••  V     ...        ^L 

•••  3*  •••  5 
...     ^     ...     o 

7  •••  10 

...  10  ...  15 

...  13  ...  20 

...  20  ...  30 

. ..  lo  ...  2o 
...  16  ...  25 
...    13      ...   20 


The  following  is  another  Table : — 


Age — Years 80  ...  65  ...  50  ...  25-40  ...  20  ...  16  ...  12  ...  S ...  5  .. 

JL/Oses    ......  n  ...    2|  .«•    f  ...      A      ...    ^  ...    J  ...   g  ...  ^...  ^.. 

Months  12     ...        6        ...      2    to    I 

Doses i-5th  ...      i-8th    ...  i -i 5th  i -24th 

Adult  women  require  about  3-4ths  the  full  dose  of  men. 


2 
i 


Sex,  temperament,  constitutional 
strength,  and  the  habits  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Nor  does  the  same 
rule  apply  to  all  medicines.  Calomel, 
for  instance,  is  generally  borne  better 
by  children  than  by  adults ;  while 
opium  affects  them  more  powerfully, 
and  requires  the  dose  to  be  diminished 
considerably  below  that  indicated  in 
the  above  doses. 


Sect.  3.  —  CLASSIFICATION 
OP  REMEDIES,  AND  RE- 
CEIPTS  POR  THEIR  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

2679.  Anti-acids 

Are  medicines  which  are  intended  to 
correct  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  by  chemically  neu- 
tralizing it ;  their  action  is  only  tem- 
porary and  palliative,  as  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  cause,  but  only  remove 
the  effect  -,  indeed,  by  constant  use, 


they  appear  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
acid  developed,  and  thus  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  Whenever  they  are  given 
for  any  length  of  time,  vegetable  tonics 
should  be  combined  with  them,  so  as 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  and  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  acid.  When  there  exists 
much  flatulence  in  combination  with 
acidity,  a  volatile  alkali  (ammonia) 
must  be  adopted,  so  as  to  act  in  a 
gaseous  form,  and  thus  neutralize  the 
gaseous  add  which  distends  the 
stomach.  In  acidity'  of  the  lower 
bowels  attended  with  distressing  dis- 
tension, magnesia  or  lime  may  be  used 
advantageously,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
less  likely  than  soda  or  ammonia  to 
be  absorbed  before  they  reach  those 
parts.  Where  the  ordinary  and  pre- 
dominating acid  of  the  urine  is  in 
excess,  carbonate  of  potass  is  the  best 
remedy,  inasmuch  as  its  combination 
with  lithic  acid  is  more  soluble  than  is 
the  case  with  soda. 
(0)    Bicarbonate   of   ammonia,    5 
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grains,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  in- 
fusion of  columba  or  gentian,  and 
S'ven  two  or  three  times  a  day.  (In 
itulent  dyspepsia. ) 

{b)  Carbonate  of  soda,  5  grains  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  25  drops  ; 
tincture  ot  gentian,  i  drachm ;  cam- 
phor mixture,  I  ounce.  Mix.  (In 
dyspepsia,  from  intemperate  living. ) 

(r)  Chalk  mixture,  I  ounce;  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  \  drachm ;  tincture 
of  opium,  8  to  12  drops ;  aromatic 
confection,  10  grains.  Mix.  (In 
diarrhoea,  with  acidity.) 

Kd)  Lime-water,  \  ounce ;  aromatic 
confection,  10  grains;  almond  emul- 
sion, I  ounce.  Mix.  (In  pain  of  the 
stomach,  with  acidity.) 

268a    Anthelmintic,    or    Worm 

Medicines, 

Are  remedies  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty  of  destroying  intestinal  worms, 
or  of  expelling  them  from  the  bowels. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  worms,  but  also  of  their  eggs ; 
but  so  long  as  the  bowels  are  in  a 
weak  condition  it  appears  that  these 
are  either  generated  or  developed  in 
some  way.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
after  removing  them,  to  improve  the 
general  health  of  the  system  by 
stomachics  and  tonics. 

(a)  Calomel,  I  to  5  grains ;  jalap, 
2  to  12  grains ;  scammony,  ^  to  i  grain. 
Mix,  and  give  once  or  twice  a  week, 
fasting.     (For  round  worms. ) 

{b)  Infusion  of  spigelia (Indian  pink), 
i  to  I  ounce,  to  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  week,  fasting.    (For  round  worms.) 

(r)  Linseed-oil,  2  or  3  ounces, 
mixed  with  I  or  2  drachms  of  spirit 
of  turpentine,  to  be  thrown  up  into 
the  rectum  once  or  twice  a  week. 
(For  thread  worms.) 

((/)  Half  a  drachm  to  I  drachm  of 
finely-powdered  glass  or  tin  may  be 
given  fasting,  mixed  up  with  butter  in 
a'' paste,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
followed  by  a  dose  or  two  of  castor- 
oiL     (For  round  worms.) 

{i)  The  remedies  for  tape  worms 
are  of  too  powerful  a  nature  to  be 
given  by  the  inexperienced. 


2681.  Antispasmodics 

Indicate  their  use  by  their  name  ;  bat 
as  spasm  is  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
so  it  requires  very  different  remedies 
for  its  removal.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  will  be  the  proper 
one  of  the  following  list — ^viz.,  nar- 
cotics, sedatives,  stimulants,  nauseants, 
aperients,  stomachics,  and  tonics  ;  as 
well  as  blood-letting  and  the  hot-bath. 
But,  besides  the  above,  there  are 
certainly  some  few  remedies  which 
are  peculiarly  anti-spasmodic  in  their 
action  without  possessing  any  of  the 
above  qualities,  such  as  asafoetida, 
galbanum,  and  valerian ;  and  these 
may  therefore  be  considered  more 
especially  to  belong  to  this  dass  of 
remedies. 

(a)  Compound  galbanum  pill,  5  to  10 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

iP)  Tincture  of  lavender  and  fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia,  of  each  (  to  I 
drachm ;  camphor  mixture,  i  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  when  the  spasms  are 
urgent. 

2682.  Astringents 

Are  those  medicines  which  prodace 
contraction  of  the  fibres  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  They  are  more 
especially  useful  in  restraining  dis* 
charges  of  blood  and  mucus. 

(a)  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  20  to  30 
minims ;  tincture  of  cardamom,  39 
minims;  infusion  of  roses,  i  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  twice  a  day  in  discharges 
of  blood  or  mucus. 

{b)  Decoction  of  Ic^wood  i jounce; 
compound  tincture  of  camphor,  30  to 
60  drops.  Mix,  and  grive  after  each 
loose  motion. 

(r)  Tincture  of  matico,  30  to  40 
minims  ;  chalk  mixture,  I  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  as  directed  at  {p\, 

2683.  Aperients, 
Called  also  purgatives  and  cathartics, 
are  those  medicines  which  increase  or 
hasten  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
They  vary  greatly  in  their  nature  and 
power,  some  acting  chieBy  upon  the 
upper  bowels,  as  rhubarb ;  others  upon 
the  whole  course,  as  jalap  and  senna ; 
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while  a  third  set  chiefly  act  upon  the 
lower  bowels,  as  aloes.  Scammony 
is  a  very  irritating  medicine,  and  is 
therefore  called  a  drastic  putative, 
together  with  some  others.  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts,  as  well  as  jalap, 

Sroduce  a  laige  secretion  of  watery 
uid,  which  washes  out  the  whole 
canal,  and  often  does  nothing  more ; 
so  that  one  chief  purpose  of  this  kind 
of  medicine  is  omitted.  All  ape- 
rients when  intended  to  act  ener- 
getically should  be  given  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
supposed  that  there  is  a  lodgment  in 
the  bowels,  or  if  the  whole  system  is 
loaded,  and  requires  a  reduction.  In 
such  a  case  a  strong  and  generally 
searching  aperient  is  demanded,  and 
nothing  here  answers  so  well  as 
mercury  united  with  some  aperient 
drug  or  drugs,  which  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  whole  canal.  Neither  aloes 
nor  rhubarb  by  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  because  they 
might  either  of  them  leave  a  part  of 
the  canal  still  loaded ;  but  together 
they  seem  to  do  their  duty  extremely 
well.  In  the  following  Ibt  will  be 
found  several  useful  formulas  for  ape- 
rients, when  required  in  this  way. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  puiga- 
tive  drugs  act  solely  by  their  power 
of  irritation,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  weaken  the  tone  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  produce  nausea,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  flatulence  when  fre- 
quently exhibited.  In  addition  to 
which  they  leave  the  bowels,  after 
each  dose,  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before,  and  so  go  on  gradually  in- 
creasing the  evil,  until  at  last  the 
unhappy  victim  is  rendered  perfectly 
miserable.  Such  is  a  very  common 
event  in  England,  and  especially 
among  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
and  who  expect  still  to  be  able  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  by 
the  aid  of  a  blue  pill  and  black 
draught ;  which  remedies  for  a  time 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  a  heavy 
reckoning  has  afterwards  to  be  paid 
in  the  shape  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  forms  of  dyspepsia  so  com- 
mon in  this   country.     No  one  can 


possiblv  carry  off  safely  large  quantities 
of  food  without  exercise,  if  they  are 
taken  for  years  together.  The  choice 
is,  therefore,  between  dyspepsia,  occa- 
sioned by  puigatives,  or  else  that  form 
established  by  nature  to  diminish  the 
appetite,  or  perhaps  a  worse  disease 
in  the  shape  of  organic  mischief  in  the 
liver  or  kidneys.  Aperients  are,  there- 
fore, perhaps  the  best  remedies  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  short  of  tem- 
perance in  living,  which  some  people 
seem  to  put  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  supposing  the  mischief  done, 
and  a  habit  of^constipation  established, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  this  may 
best  be  relieved.  It  is  generally  in 
this  country  brought  about  in  some 
way  or  other  by  the  constant  use  of 
purgatives,  though  I  have  known 
some  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to 
be  congenital,  and  the  constipation  to 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  period 
of  life.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same,  and  must  be 
met ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
show  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  troublesome  task.  In  the  first 
place,  blue  pill  and  calomel,  although 
highly  valuable  as  rare  resources  against 
ol^tinate  constipation,  with  torpid 
liver,  are  objectionable  altogether  as 
daily,  or  even  as  weekly,  medicines, 
because  they  destroy  the  tone  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  also  act  in  a 
most  injurious  manner  upon  the  nerves, 
being  a  fertile  source  of  neuralgia. 
Senna  is  a  very  useful  and  mild  ape- 
rient, but  its  bulk  renders  it  unfit  for 
anything  but  the  infusion  or  electuary, 
both  of  which  are  nauseous  in  the 
extreme.  Saline  medicines  produce 
flatulency  and  loss  of  tone,  and  cannot 
long  be  employed  without  injury.  In 
fact,  whatever  drug  is  put  into  the 
stomach  in  an  empty  stat^  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  weaken  its  tone.  Nature 
teaches  us  by  example  that  animals 
seek  a  change  of  food  when  out  of 
order,  and  our  own  stomachs  prompt 
us  to  follow  in  their  wake  ;  thus,  green 
vegetables  are  always  welcome  to  the 
strong  stomach  when  the  bowels  are 
confined,  but  the  weakly  one  is  in- 
capable of  digesting  them.     If,  then^ 
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we  imit&te  the   natural  instinct,  and 
mix  with  our  food  some  mild  vegetable 
aperient,  which  sball  also  act  on  the 
liver,    we   shall   avoid    all  irritation 
of  the  stomach,  and  yet  produce  a 
regular  action  of  the  bowels.     In  this 
way    these  medicines   may  be   con- 
sidered as  supplying  the  place  of  green 
food,  or  as  acting  in  the  same  way, 
but  more  eneigetiadly.  No  one  would 
complain  of  cabbage  or  carrots  being 
taken  daily  all  through  the  year,  or 
even  of  figs,  prunes,   or  other  fruit; 
but  the  moment  it  is  advised  that  a 
daily  dose  of  rhubarb  should  be  mixed 
with  the  food,  a  certain  amount  of 
horror  is  evoked,  which  varies  with 
the  degree  of  mischief  which  the  abuse 
of  drugs  may  have  occasioned.     I  fiilly 
believe  that  blue  pill,    or  senna,  or 
jalap,  or  aloes,  given  as  a  medicine  on 
an  empty  stomadi,  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  health  ;  but  I  am  as  AiUy  convinced, 
from  twenty  years*  experience,   that 
rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  daily  food, 
not  only   without  injury,    but   with 
positive  benefit,  as  compared  to  the 
state  without  them.     But  they  must 
be  given  in  the  form    of  pills,  and 
swaUowed  either  with,  or  immediately 
after,   the  food,  and  not  before,  or 
long  after,  because  in  the  former  case 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  in  the  latter 
it  is  full  of  halt-digested  food,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  be  captious,  and 
easily  disgusted  or  nauseated.  If  those 
who  suffer  from  torpid  liver  and  bowels 
wUl  only  give  this  method  a  trial,  they 
will  bless  the  day  they  first  began  it, 
and  will  abandon  blue  pills,    black 
draughts,  &c,  as  perfectly  unnecessary 
and  unfit  for  the  office  which  they  pro- 
fess to  filL     The  rule  is  to  take  as 
much  ipecacuanha  as  the  stomach  will 
bear  (using  from  half  a  grain  to   a 
grain),  together  with  as  little  rhubarb 
as  will  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  made 
into  one  or  more   pills,   and    given 
either  with    breakfast  or   dinner,  or 
lx>th,  according  to  the  necessity  for 
aperients.     This  should  be  persevered 
in  as  long  as  the  bowels  continue  to 
be  confined,  diminishing  or  increasing 
the  dose  of  rhubarb  as  may  be  wanted. 


The  action  is  not  very  rapid,  and  some 
days  are  required  at  first  before  it  is  fully 
developed,  after  which  it  is  readily  kepit 
up  by  the  regular  use  of  the  pills,  a  for- 
mula for  which  is  given  below.  By 
the  use  of  them  I  have  succeeded  in 
numberless  cases  in  entirely  supersed- 
ing mercury,  and  in  curing  neuralgia, 
djrspepsia,  head-aches,  and  a  host  of 
those  evils  attendant  upon  constipa- 
tion, and  its  usual  remedies. 

{a)  Powdered  rhubarb,  3  to  15 
grains;  powdered  ipecacuanha,  4  to  t 
grain  ;  powdered  gii^[er,  4  ^  grain : 
water  to  form  I,  2,  or  3  pills.  To  be 
taken  with  breakfast  or  dinner,  or 
both.     (See  remarks  above.) 

{b)  Blue  pill,  3  to  5  grains;  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill  and  extract  of 
colocyntb,  of  each  3  to  8  grains.  Mix, 
and  form  into  2,  3,  or  4  pills. 

{c)  Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tinc- 
ture of  senna,  of  each  14  to  2  drachms; 
infusion  of  senna,  i4  to  2  ounces^ 
Mix,  and  form  a  draught  (This  is 
the  common  black  draught.) 

{d)  Powdered  jalap,  10  grains ;  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  s  grains ;  manna, 
I  drachm;  tincture  of  senna,  2  drachms; 
Epsom  salts,  2  drachms ;  infusion  of 
senna,  i\  ounce.  (This  is  a  very 
powerful  aperient  draught.) 

{e)  Epsom  salts,  4  to  I  ounce; 
cream  of  tartar,  \  ounce ;  half  a 
lemon  (juice  and  peel) ;  boiling  water, 
half  a  tumbler.  When  nearly  cold 
this  makes  a  cooling  aperient 

{f)  Calomel,  2  grains;  jalap  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  10  grains.  Mix,  and 
make  into  an  aperient  powder,  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  which  may  be  given 
as  an  active  aperient  to  any  child  or 
young  person,  acxording  to  the  table 
given  at  page  727. 

(^  Compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
I  ounce ;  innision  of  senna,  4  &n  ounce; 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  2  ounces.    Mix.  . 

(h)  Castor  oil  and  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, of  each  a  dessert-spoonful  or 
table-spoonful.  A  very  mud  and  safe 
aperient  in  colicy  pains. 

2684.  Blistera 
Are  produced  either  by  spreading  the 
blistering  plaster  upon  leather  or  calico^ 
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and  applying  this  to  the  skin  for 
several  hours  (3  to  12,  according  to 
the  age),  or  by  using  the  blistering 
tissue  in  the  same  way,  or  by  painting 
on  the  solution  of  Spanish  fly  in  vine- 
gar {acetum  cantharidis)t  or  by  apply* 
ing  and  confining  the  strong  liquor  of 
ammonia  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
spongio-piline.  Either  of  tnese  re- 
medies produces  a  blister  of  the  cuti- 
cle, beneath  which  is  a  quantity  of 
serum.  It  may  be  dressed  either  with 
spermaceti  cerate  spread  on  lint  or 
Imen,  which  soon  neals  the  blister; 
or  with  savine  cerate,  which  keeps  it 
discharging,  that  is,  if  the  cuticle  is 
removed ;  or,  if  very  much  inclined  to 
heal,  with  the  blistering  ointment,  but 
the  great  thing  is  to  remove  the  cuticle. 
A  mustard  poultice  may  also  be  made 
to  act  as  a  blister  to  a  delicate  skin. 

2685.  Caustics 

Are  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the 
domestic  dabbler  in  medicine,  except 
in  some  few  cases,  such  as  the  proud 
flesh  which  sometimes  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  indolent  sores.  This  may 
oe  known  by  its  elevation  above  the 
surface  in  the  shape  of  laige,  red, 
flabby  granulations,  which  hang  over 
the  healthy  skin,  and  are  never  beneath 
its  level.  To  these  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  is  the  safest  remedy,  and  no  one 
is  likely  to  do  harm  with  it  if  the 
above  precaution  is  adopted;  but  if 
it  is  applied  to  sores  which  are  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
great  mischief  may  be,  and  oAen  is, 
done.  Alum,  blue  vitriol,  and  pounded 
white  sugar  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  but  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
mismanaged,  aiid  are  not  nearly  so 
efficacious. 

2686.  Diaphoretics 

Are  medicines  which  increase  the  in- 
sensible perspiration.  When  they  act 
very  energetically,  they  are  called 
sudarifics.  During  the  administration 
of  these  remedies  it  is  essential  that 
the  surface  of  the  body  should  be  kept 
warm;  and  for  this  purpose  wool  is 
generally  employed,  m  the  shape  of 
fiannel  or  blankets.    Exposure  to  cold 


air  is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the 
drinking  of  cold  water,  though  this  in 
strong  constitutions  is  often  productive 
of  extensive  perspiration,  and  many 
people  take  a  glass  of  cold  water  at 
night  before  going  to  bed  with  the 
view  of  producing  perspiration  when 
they  feel  that  they  have  taken  cold. 
It  is  a  bad  plan,  in  order  to  check 
excessive  sweating,  to  expose  the  body 
while  bathed  in  it,  or  while  clothed 
with  wet  garments;  but  these  should 
at  once  be  removed  and  dry  ones  of 
a  lighter  character  put  on,  or  else  the 
clothing  should  very  gradually  be  made 
lighter,  avoiding  any  sudden  transi- 
tion which  would  be  likely  to  produce 
a  chill. 

{a)  Antimonial  powder  (compound 
powder  of  antimony),  5  grains  taken  at 
night,  with  a  basin  of  warm  gruel  or 
white  wine  whey. 

{6)  Dover's  powder  (compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha),  5  to  10  grains, 
taken  at  night,  when  there  is  no  fever 
and  the  bowels  are  open. 

{c)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  i 
ounce;  ipecacuanha  wine,  10  minims; 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  20  minims. 
Mix,  and  give  at  night,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

2687.   Diuretics 

Augment  the  secretion  and  promote 
the  flow  of  urine.  In  slight  stoppages 
of  this  secretion  there  Is  no  great  harm 
in  trying  mUd  diuretics,  such  .as  the 
following ;  but  where  the  disturbance 
is  great  it  is  better  to  leave  the  case  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  authority,  as 
much  mischief  may  easily  be  done 
from  the  selection  of  an  improper 
remedy,  as,  for  instance,  a  stimulating 
diuretic  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys. 

(a)  Nitrate  of  potass,  10  grains  ; 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  I  drachm ;  spear- 
mint water,  I  ounce.  Mix,  and  give 
once  or  twice  a  day. 

{b)  Imperial  (see  par.  1325),  of  which 
half  a  tumbler  may  be  given,  with  or 
without  a  table-spoonful  of  gin,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

(c)  A  strong  infusion  of  the  peel  of 
the  young  branches  of  the  elder  tree 
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may  be  made,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each 
pint ;  and  of  this  infusion  2  or  3  ounces 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  in 
suppression  of  urine. 

2688.  Embrocations 

Are  intended  to  relieve  local  pains, 
either  by  counter  irritation  or  by  the 
anodyne  effects  of  their  ingredients,  or 
by  aiding  the  friction  which  cannot 
long  be  maintained  without  some  such 
application. 

\a)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
opium,  spirits  of  turoentine,  and  olive 
oil  (or  soap  liniment),  of  each  equal 
parts.  Useful  for  rheumatism,  or  any 
local  pains. 

{b)  Flour  of  mustard,  \  ounce ; 
vinegar,  boiling,  3  ounces.  Mix,  and 
rub  into  the  part  to  produce  counter- 
irritation. 

{c)  Laudanum,  chloroform,  and 
soap  liniment,  in  equal  proportions, 
will  oAen  relieve  local  pains. 

{d)  Chloroform  alone  may  be  ap- 
plied,  sprinkled  on  a  piece  of  spongio- 
piline,  and  applied  to  the  part  in 
neuralgia ;  care  being  taken  not  to 
inhale  its  vapour  long  together. 

{e)  All  embrocations  may  be  applied 
with  good  effect  by  wetting  with  them 
the  inner  surface  of  spongio-piline,  and 
keeping  it  to  the  part.  In  this  way, 
as  the  ammonia  cannot  evaporate, 
embrocations  made  with  it  are  much 
more  active. 

2689.  Emetics 

Are  used  to  produce  vomiting  ;  but  it 
is  rarely  the  case  that  they  are  desir- 
able in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
fully  qualified  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  them.  When,  how- 
ever, a  child  is  known  to  have  swal- 
lowed any  foreign  body,  or  to  have 
evidently  disordered  the  stomach  by 
grossly  improper  food  recently  taken, 
a  simple  emetic  is  quite  justifiable ;  or 
in  case  of  croup,  when  no  time  is  to  be 
lost,  it  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
onlyjustiBable  drug  fur  this  purpose  is 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  or  ipecacuanha 
wine,  which  may  be  given  in  propor* 


tion  to  the  age  (see  table  at  page  727), 
or  mustard. 

(a)  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  15  to  30 
grains. 

(b)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  2  drachms  to 
4  an  ounce. 

(c)  A  tea-spoonfiil  of  mustard  mixed 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  in  four 
portions,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes: 

{d)  In  producing  vomiting,  if  the 
above  remedies  do  not  act  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  may  be  repeated  every 
Quarter  until  the  desired  effect  is  pro> 
auced. 

2690.  Emollients 

Are  those  remedies  which  relax  the 
tone  of  parts  and  make  them  more  soft 
and  yielding.  Poultices  and  warm-water 
fomentations  are  chiefly  those  which 
may  be  adopted  in  domestic  practice, 
and  they  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
many  slight  cases  of  inflammation  from 
various  causes.  Bread  or  linseed- 
meal  poultice  is  an  excellent  emol- 
lient, as  also  is  the  fomentation  made 
with  poppy  heads,  and  applied  by 
means  ot  flannel  wnmg  out  in  it.  (See 
Poultice,  page  723.) 

2691.  Expectorants 

Excite  and  promote  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  thereby  relieving 
inflammation  or  irritation.  They  act 
in  two  ways  : — ^first,  by  removing  the 
constriction  of  these  vessels,  on  which 
principle  nausea  seems  to  act ;  and 
secondly,  by  stimulating  those  vessels, 
their  natural  secretions,  when  deficient, 
are  restored ;  or  when  they  are  in 
an  unhealthy  state  they  are  changed 
to  a  natural  condition. 

{a)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  3  drachms; 
syrup  of  tolu,  5  drachms  ;  mucilage  of 
acacia,  i  ounce ;  water,  6  ounces. 
Mix,  and  give  two  table-spooniiils 
every  four  hours. 

ijb)  Pill  of  squill  and  compound  ipe- 
cacuanha powder,  of  each  i  drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
one  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 

(0  Paregoric  elixir,  ipecacuanha 
wine,  of  each  3  drachms  ;  olive  oil,  5 
drachms  5  oxymel  of  squill^  3  drachms. 
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Mix,  and  give  a  tea-spoonful  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

Q)  Roughlv  powdered  spermaceti 
mixed  up  witn  syrup  of  poppies  and 
vinegar  in  equal  proportions,  is  an 
admirable  expectorant  remedy  in  the 
common  coughs  of  children. 

(i)  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  I  grain, 
and  powdered  opium  half  a  grain, 
made  into  a  pill  and  given  at  night,  is 
sometimes  a  useful  piU  to  quiet  those 
troublesome  coughs  which  come  on  at 
that  time ;  but  it  must  only  be  given 
to  those  who  are  known  to  be  able  to 
take  opium. 

2692.  Narcotics 

Produce  in  the  first  place  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  soon 
followed  by  a  depression  of  those 
powers  accompanied  by  sleep,  or  by 
coma  if  given  in  sufficient  quantities. 
They  should  not  be  dabbled  in  by 
those  who  have  not  had  a  medical 
education,  as  great  mischief  is  likely  to 
accrue;  and  even  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  them  they  are  often  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  life.  No  formula 
is,  therefore,  here  given. 

2693.  Refrigerants  or  Febrifuges. 

Refrigerants  act  by  reducing  the 
heat  of  the  body,  by  means  of  their 
action  on  the  heart  and  large  vessels. 
They  are  sometimes  called  febri" 
fuges, 

(a)  Carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  20 
grains;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  30 
drops;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  I  drachm; 
water,  i  oz.  Mix  and  give  with  15 
grains  of  citric  or  carbonic  acid,  or  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  while 
effervescing.  (This  is  the  conmion 
medical  ef&rvescing  draught.) 

{p)  Nitrate  of  potass,  I  drachm ; 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  3  drachms ;  tinc- 
ture of^  henbane,  2  drachms ;  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  I  ounce;  cam- 
phor mixture,  enough  to  fill  up  an  8- 
ounce  phial.  Give  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  four  hours.  (A  good  com- 
mon febrifuge  mixture.)  I?  cough  is 
present,  add  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  to  each  dose. 


2694.  Sedatives 

Primarily  depress  the  vital  powers 
without  inducing  any  previous  excite- 
ment, and  from  this  action  being  the 
reverse  of  that  of  stimulants,  they  are 
sometimes  termed  counier-stimtUanU, 
But  the  only  remedies  of  this  class 
which  are  at  all  safe  to  be  trusted  in 
the  hands  of  non-medical  persons  are 
tobacco  and  diluted  hvdrocyanic  acid. 
The  former  of  these  is  only  manage- 
able by  means  of  smoking,  which, 
though  prejudicial  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a 
violent  poison  in  large  doses,  but  in 
very  small  doses,  cautiously  used,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  all 
remedies,  and  may  be  attempted  with- 
out risk  in  the  sickness  which  accom- 
panies pregnancy,  or  in  other  ordi- 
nary cases  in  which  a  sedative  is  re- 
quired. 

(a)  Diluted  hydrocvanic  acid,  2  or 
3  minims ;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  I 
drachm ;  distilled  water,  I  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  occasionally,  the  inter- 
vals never  being  less  than  six  hours. 

<J))  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  2 
drachms  ;  glycerine,  3  to  6  drachms  ; 
water,  7  ounces.  Mix,  and  use  as  a 
lotion^  taking  great  care  that  it  is  not 
drunk  by  mistake.  (Useful  in  obstinate 
itchings  without  apparent  cause.) 

2695.  Stimulants 

Are  either  general  or  special — that  is 
to  say,  they  either  act  on  the  whole 
system,  or  on  individual  parts.  Thus, 
alcohol  and  ammonia  act  on  the  whole 
system,  while  mercury  stimulates  the 
glands  and  al^orbents.  This  class  of 
medicine  is,  however,  scarcely  fit  for 
domestic  use. 

{a)  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  5 
to  8  grains;  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  20  minims  ;  sulphuric  ether, 
30  minims ;  camphor  mixture,  I  ounce. 
Mix.  (A  very  stimulating  draught  in 
case  of  emergency.) 

2696.  Stomachics 

Are  medicines  which  act  bv  improving 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  the  following 
being  the  best  for  ordinary  use : — 
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(a)  Liquor  of  potass,  X  drachm ; 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  \  ounce ;  in- 
fusion of  rhubarb  or  senna,  \\  ounce  ; 
infusion  of  gentian  or  cherayta,  5 
ounces.  Mix,  and  give  I  ounce  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

(b)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  5  grains, 
made  into  a  pill  with  confection  of 
roses,  and  given  for  water-brash  or  for 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  some- 
times joined  with  an  anodyne. 

(c)  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and 
diluted  nitric  acid,  of  each  i  to  2 
drachms ;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  4 
ounce ;  infusion  of  orange-peel,  7 
ounces.  Mix,  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a  day.  Useful 
where  alkalies  have  been  given  for  a 
long  time,  or  sometimes  in  ordinaiy 
cases  where  they  do  not  agree. 

i^d)  Extract  of  dandelion  and  extract 
of  gentian,  of  each  half  a  drachm  ; 
powdered  gineer,  8  grains.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  16  pills,  two  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

2697.  Styptics 

Are  used  externally  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  from  cut  or  torn  surfaces. 

(a)  Matico  leaves,  scalded^  are  the 
most  useful  for  this  purpose. 

2698.  Tonics    ' 

Are  substances,  the  continued  use  of 
which,  in  debility  of  the  system  im- 
parts strength  and  vigour  without  caus- 
ing any  excitement.  They  are  gene- 
rally stimulants  as  well,  inasmuch  as 
they  rouse  the  vital  energies ;  but  the 
excitement  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  those 
called  general  stimulants,  and  the  effect, 
also,  is  more  permanent.  No  medi- 
cines require  more  tact  in  their  selec- 
tion, and  in  suiting  them  to  the  time 
when  they  are  to  t^  adopted,  for  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  do  harm  than  good  in 
applying  them.  Thus,  it  is  generally 
a  lule  that  quinine  will  not  be  borne 
with  a  dry  tongue,  and  yet  in  some 
cases  of  typhus  fever  if  the  physician 
waits  for  this  feature  changing  before 
giving  quinine,  he  will  wait  until  his 
patient  is  departed  to  the  next  world. 
Some   tonics,  as  arsenic,   which  are 


Tery  powerful,  but  easily  misappUed, 
are  omitted  here  altogether. 

{a)  Disulphate  of  quinine,  x  grain  ; 
diluted  sulphuric  add,  3  minims;  water, 
or  infusion  of  roses,  i  ounce ;  tincture 
of  orange-peel,  30  minims.  Mix,  and 
give  twice  or  diiice  a  day. 

(p)  Tincture  of  cinchona  (com- 
pound), X  drachm ;  decoction  of  cin- 
chona (yellow),  14  ounce.  Mix,  and 
give  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

(r)  The  nitro-muriatic  add  mixture, 
given  under  stomachics,  par.  2696  (r), 
is  also  a  powerful  tonic. 

{d)  Carbonate  of  iron,  I  diadun, 
twice  a  day,  in  neuralgia. 

[e)  Compound  tincture  of  bark,  z 
drachm ;  infusion  of  cascarilla,  i  ounce. 
Mix. 

2699.  Unguents, 

Commonly  called  ointments,  are  sur- 
gical appliances  for  different  purposes, 
and  may  be  cooling,  or  stimulating,  or 
digestive,  or  drying.  These  are  found 
under  the  head  of  Ointments  in  the 
last  section,  page  72X. 

Sect.4.~MEDICAL  HYGIENE. 

270a  Remarks. 

Under  this  head  of  hygiene  are  in- 
cluded bathing  in  all  its  varieties, 
change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  and, 
in  fact,  the  means  in  general  calculated 
to  restore  health  irrespective  of  medi- 
cine. 

2701.  Kinds  of  Bathing. 

Bathing,  as  a  means  of  cleansing  the 
skin,  is  adapted  to  promote  health, 
but  I  shall  here  merely  describe  the 
several  kinds  of  baths  and  bathing 
used  in  the  removal  of  disease,  such  as 
sea-bathings  hot  baths^  vapour  baths^ 
cold  baths,  shower  baths^  hip  or  sitt 
baths ,  and  the  various  measures  of  this 
nature  adopted  at  the  hydropathic 
establishments. 

2702.  8ea-batbin|r, 

Whether  hot  or  cold,  is  intended  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  system  when  it 
has  been  reduced  by  an^  cause,  such 
as  fever,  or  mental  anxiety,  &c.  It 
does  not,  however,  always  produce  the 
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desired  effect,  and  in  some  cases  more 
harm  is  done  than  good,  especially 
when  each  act  of  bathing  is  continued 
for  too  long  a  time.  Medical  advice 
should,  in  such  cases,  always  be  ob- 
tained, defining  the  exact  number, 
temperature,  &c  In  many  cases, 
after  a  severe  disease,  one  or  two  tepid 
baths  should  be  used  before  bathing  in 
the  sea-water  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ture. 

2703.  The  Hot  Bath 

Is  a  vessel  of  an  oblong  shape,  con- 
structed so  as  to  hold  enough  water  to 
cover  the  whole  bod^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  head.  The  shape  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure  is  that 
most  generally  adopted,  inasmuch  as 
it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended with  as  little  expenditure  of 


water  as  is  consistent  with  the  due 
performance  of  its  duties.  It  may  be 
nxed  in  a  room  specially  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  called  a  bath-room ;  or 
It  may  be  entirely  detached,  and  in- 
tended to  be  filled  with  warm  water 
by  hand;  or,  again,  it  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  contain,  as  a  part  of  its 
apparatus,  a  stove  which  shall  heat  its 
water,  and  which  stove  may  also  be 
supplied  with  gas  or  with  coal  as  its 
fuel.  All  these  several  points  of  dif- 
ference make  a  great  alteration  in  the 
price.  The  gas  bath,  as  shown  below, 
may  be  made  at  a  price  as  low  as  j^7, 
but  then  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  heat 
its  water,  while  the  bath  constructed 
by  Mr.  Defries,  and  alluded  to  in  par. 
158,  will  heat  forty-five  gallons  of 
water  in  six  minutes,  and  is  conse- 
quently  most   valuable   as   a  ready 


means  at  all  times  of  procuring  this 
aid.  A  strong  and  useful  general 
bath  is  shown  in  the  wood  cut,  in  page 
736,  which  represents  a  small  slipper 
bath,  heated  by  a  copper  furnace,  and 
having  also  attached  a  shower  bath. 
The  price,  without  the  furnace,  is  ;f  7; 
and  with  both  that  and  the  shower 
bath,  £^  9s.  It  is  very  oflen  desirable 
to  combine  the  use  of  hot  water  to  the 
body  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  bath  thus  shown  is 
very  well  adapted,  and  in  a  cheap 
form.  Hot  baths  (including  also  those 
called  warm  baths,  which  are  the 
lowest  of  the  class  in  point  of  tem- 
perature) are  exceedingly  valuable  in 
relieving  certain  diseases,  by  producing 
perspiration,  and  thus  acting  y^r  the 
time  upon  the  circulating  system.  The 
first  effect  of  a  hot  bath  is  to  raise  the 


action  of  the  heart  to  a  high  degree, 
producing  throbbing  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  and  in  some  cases  mischief 
in  the  brain.  After  a  time  a  profuse 
perspiration  breaks  out  over  the 
whole  body  ;  and  this  may  be  kept  up 
for  some  hours  by  means  of  plenty  of 
warm  blankets.  Warm  baths  seem  to 
soothe  the  general  nervous  system,  and 
are  of  great  use  in  spasms  of  any  kind, 
as  well  as  in  the  convulsions  of  young 
children,  caused  bv  irritation ;  but,  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  body 
must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
vrarm  water  for  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour.  In  the  case  of  infants, 
however,  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
will  seldom  be  borne  without  fainting. 
Hot  baths  are  by  no  means  a  class  of 
agents  to  be  trifled  with,  and  in  medi- 
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cal  cases  where  there  is  time  to  obtain 
it,  r^ular  advice  should  be  had  re- 
course lo  before  usiog  Ihem.  Some- 
times, however,  in  convulsions,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  procuring  this  at 
once,  and  in  sach  case  a  hoi  bath  is 
the  remedy  least  likely  to  be  im- 
properly applied.  The  lemperalure  at 
which  a  hot  bath  should  be  used  varies 
acconline  (o  the  nature  of  the  disease 
for  wliicb  it  is  employed,  and  to  the 


peculiarities  of  the  IndividoaL  Thus, 
some  people  liud  loo  degrees  nncorn- 
fortably  cold,  while  olhere  can  hardly 
endure  this  heaL  To  some  a  bath  ac 
108  degrees  would  be  quite  dangerous, 
while  others  enjoy  water  at  120 
deerees.  But,  on  the  average,  it  will 
be  found  thai  when  a  soothing  effect  is 
required,  either  for  the  sliin  or  for 
internal  organs,  the  water  should  be 
only  vxa-m,  llut  is,  Irom  97  degrees  to 


100  degrees ;  while,  if  a  violent  per- 
spiration is  wanted,  or  if  spasm  or  con- 
gestion of  an  internal  organ  is  to  be 
relieved,  it  should  be  raised  lo  102 
degrees  or  lo  loS  d^rees,  and  the 
body  should  be  immereed  in  it  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  unless  faintness  is 
produced  before  the  expiration  of  thai 
period.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
if  perspiration  is  not  desired,  it  is 
better  to  dress  rapidly,  clothe  ralher 
warmly,  and  then  lo  lake  a  gentle 
walk,  aQer  which  there  will  be  little 


inclination  to  break  out.  But  if  a 
perspiration  is  the  object  of  the  bath, 
bed  IS  the  best  place  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  a  very  hoi  blanket  should 
be  wrapped  round  the  naied  body, 
with  more  on  the  top,  so  as  to  act  at 
once  by  retaining  the  heat  imbibed  in 
Ihe  bath,  and  aJso  that  generated  by 
Ihe  body,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased action  of  Ihe  heart.  After  a 
fevf  hours'  perspiration,  it  is  gener^ly 
desirable  to  stop  it,  and  then  the 
blanket!  tnay  be  taken  ofi^  and   the 


night  clothing  put  on.  A  very  good 
pUa  is  to  make  up  the  bath-bed  above 
the  usual  one,  putting  on  otl  blankets 
required  for  the  purpose  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it,  so  tJiat  when  the  object 
IS  attained,  the  night  clothes  being 
slipped  on,  the  oidinary  bedding  is 
quite  n-nna  from  the  heat  of  the  body 
above  it,  and  yet  it  is  preserved  dry. 

2704.  Vapour  Hatha 

Are  intended  to  apply  the  vapour  of 
hot-water,  either  medicated  or  not,  to 
the  skin,  and  for  this  purpose  a  vessel 
must  be  constructed  with  a  steam-pipe. 
This  may  be  placed  upon  a  common 
fire,  and  then  the  ateam-rosc  being 
slipped  under  a  cane-boltomed  chair, 
in  which  the  patient  sils,  1  loose  cloak 
or  blanket  is  thrown  round  the  body. 


2705.  Hip  or  Silt  Baths 
Are  vessels  shaped  like  thai  shown  in 
the  figure  next  given,  and  include  the 
hips  only,  the  head  and  shoulders 
emei^ng  on  one  side  and  the  legs  on 
the  other.  The  sitz  bath,  as  the  hy- 
dropalhists  call  it,  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  either  hot  or  cold,  according 
as  it  is  required.  When  used  hot  it 
allays  spasm,  or  irritation  about  the 
bladder  or  lower  bowels,  or  any  of  the 
organs  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  body 
should  for  this  purpose  be  immeised  in 
it  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  When 
cold,  constituting  the  ordinary  tt/* 
iafA,  it  is  highly  bracing,  and  should 
be  used  wily  lor  a  very  short  time.    A 


*«t7  useful  form  of  sitz  bath  has  lately 
been  introduced,  codsisling  in  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  introduced  in  the 
middle  by  attaching  a  water-pipe,  and 
the  superfluous  water  passing  off  ^  a 
waste-pipe. 


,  2706.  The  Sponging  Bath 

la  more  calculated  for  retaining  health 
than  for  removing  disease,  and  is 
merely  a  large  shaflow  vessel,  as  seen 
in  the  figure  below,  adapted  to  con- 


tain a  small  quantitv  of  water,  and  to  I  ^T^?-  The  Shower  Bath 

prevent  the  splaihing  of  it  from  Is  a  small  vessel  with  a  perforaled 
welting  the  floor.  It  is  also  made  in  bottom,  which  is  susnended  over  the 
Ilidia-rabber.  I  shoulders  either  by  hand,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  one  figured  bdow,  or  as  a 
part  of  an  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  in  page  736.  A  cord  is  pulled 
in  the  latter  mode  which  liberates  the 
-water,  and  lets  it  fall  in  a  shower  on  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Shower  baths 
are  constantly  used  to  relieve  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  they  do  partly 
by  causing  a  shock  to  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  partly  by  causing 
a  reaction  and  consequent  increased 
supply  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  face,  by  which 


the  brain  inside  is  relieved.  In  severe 
cases  it  is  better  to  put  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  or  sometimes  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  for  which  the  bath  shown  in 
page  736  is  well  adapted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  that  invalids  are  justified 
in  using  these  means  without  medical 
advice. 

2708.  Temperature  of  the  Various 

Baths. 

The  Cold  bath  is  from  50  to    60  deg. 
„    Tepid        „  70  to   80 

„    Hot  ,,  98  to  108 

y.    Vapour,    not   in- 

^ired  106  to  150 

Do.     inspired  100  to  130  ,, 


)f 


>> 


>> 
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2709.  The  Hydropathic  Measures 

Connected  with  bathing  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constant  use  of  the  spong- 
ing bath,  or  the  occasional  use  of  the 
sitz-bath,  which  are  as  old  as  the  hills 
— 1st,  the  packings  or  feather-bed  bath; 
2nd,  the  wet  sheet ;  and,  3rd,  the  com- 
press^ which  are  certainly  novelties 
peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Freissnitz. 

2710.  The  Packioc^ 

Is  conducted  by  first  stripmng  the 
patient,  and  then  enveloping  him  care- 
fully in  a  wet  sheet,  after  which  a 
blanket  is  wrapped  closely  round  the 
whole  body,  followed  by  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  feather-bed  being  placed  over 


all.     The  aims  are  folded  dose  to  the 
sides,  and  the  head  and  face  only  are 
at  liberty,  and  in  this  state  the  patient 
is  left  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
hour  to  two,  or  sometimes  even  longer 
than  that    Duricg  this  time  the  bath- 
man  supplies  sma&  quantities  of  cold 
water  for  drinking,  and  in  a  short  time 
reaction  should,  and  generally  does, 
come,   causing  an  immense  secretion 
from  the  skin,  followed  also  by  an  in> 
creased  flow  of  limpid  urine.     It  may 
be  said  that  this  iMth  is  similar  in  its 
effects  to  the  common  hot  bath ;  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
crease  of  temperature  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  natural  power  of  the  body,  and 
not    to   the  heat  devdoped    by  the 
water ;  so  that  afterwards  the  system 
is  benefited  by  this  natural  restorative 
process,  and  the  heat-making  organs 
are  indined  to  resist  the  influences  of 
climate   and    weather    to   a   greater 
extoat  than  before.    At  all  events,  the 
remedy  is  a  very  powerful  one,  axMl  by 
subsequent  repetitions  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  tiie  body  is  effected, 
together  with,  in  many  cases,  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  skin,   evidenced  by 
boils,  which  are  called  criticaL  A  vast 
amount  of  humbug  has  been  connected 
with  this  remedy ;  but,  neverthdess, 
in  skilful  hands,  it  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  capable  of  being 
made    of  great  use   in   many  com- 
plaints,  but  not  fit  to  be  attempted 
without  the  sanction  of  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  effects. 

271 1.  The  Wet  Sheet 

Is,  in  my  opinion,  very  little  superior 
to  cold  sponging,  and  its  effect  appears 
to  be  identical  with  it.  The  reaction- 
ary power  is  just  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  is  a  trifling  one,  con- 
sisting in  the  smaUer  abstraction  of  heat 
by  its  means  than  by  sponging.  Thoe 
is,  however,  the  advantage  that  it  is 
more  rapidly  applied,  and  altogether  it 
is  perhaps  a  convenient  form  of  causing 
a  healthy  glow.  The  sheet  is  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  wrung  out  with  the 
hands,  after  which  it  is  folded  dosdy 
over  the  whole  person  while  standing, 
and  hdd  there  for  a  few  seconds.     A 
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coarse  towel  is  afterwards  rapidly  used 
with  the  aid  of  a  bath-man  or  woman, 
and  then  the  clothes  are  put  on  and  a 
walk  enjoined. 

2712.  The  Wet  Compress 

Consists  in  a  small  towel  folded  and 
dipped  in  water,  and  afterwards  wrung 
out  tolerably  dry.  This  is  then  applied 
by  means  of  tapes  to  the  part  aflfected, 
covering  it  witn  a  large  dry  towel,  in 
the  folds  of  which  a  layer  of  oil-silk  is 
inserted.  The  compress  is  worn  con- 
tinually, and  wetted  again  and  again 
at  stated  periods.  It  produces  in 
course  of  time  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  with  boils,  which  most  probably 
is  of  service  in  certain  internal 
diseases ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  anj 
great  good  derived  from  it.  In  ordi- 
nary sore  throat,  however,  I  have  often 
known  great  benefit  from  a  compress 
applied  round  the  neck  on  the  first 
appearance  of  it,  but  in  otiier  cases 
the  effect  has  been  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial,  so  that  I  look  upon 
this  remedy  as  a  very  doubtful  one. 

2713.  The  Packing 

Appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  novelty 
in  hydropathy,  and  excepting  this 
agent  there  is  little  in  the  system,  over 
and  above  the  forced  supervision  of  diet 
and  exercise,  whidi  is  weU  maintained 
in  all  establishments  for  the  purpose. 

2714.  Change  of  Air  and  Scene. 

These  are  too  well  known  as  aids  to 
medicine  to  need  any  remarks  here. 

2715.  Ventilation,  ftc. 

The  advantages  of  ventilation,  drain- 
ing, and  lighting  have  already  been 
insisted  on,  at  pages  73,  80,  and  103. 


Sect.  5.— POPULAR   FAL- 
LACIES. 

2716.  Remarks. 

Phrenology,  Homoeopathy,  Mesmer- 
ism, and  Spirit-rapping  may  well  be 
cla^^ed  together  as  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  which 
hold  their  way  for  a  time,  and  tlMn 
pass  away.    Some  have  more  foun- 


dation than  others,  but  all  have  been 
alike  made  the  vehicle  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.     Phre- 
nology is  now  a  dead  letter,  though  its 
leading  principles  are  founded  in  truth; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  extent 
to  which  its  practice  was  carried,  it  has 
been  rejected  by  the  public  entirely. 
Mesmerism,  again,  though  capable  of 
doing  much,   was  in  the  same  way 
lost  in  the  mire  of  deceit,  and  is  now 
seldom  heard  of.     Spirit-rapping  has 
been  resuscitated  from  its  ten  years' 
trance,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  scientific  men,  is  supportedby  some 
of  whose  integrity  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, while  homoeopathy  drags  along  a 
feeble  existence,  only  b^g  suffered  to 
live  from  the  abuse  to  which  i^ular 
medicine  has  been  exposed  in  bygone 
years.    I   am   certainly    inclined   to 
agree  with  the  celebrated  statement  in 
the    "  Medico-Chirutgical    Review/' 
that  medicines,  or  the  use  of  drugs,  on 
the  whole,  have  done  as  much  harm  as 
good  to  mankind;  but  because  the 
improper  use  of  them  has  led  to  mis- 
chief, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
discard  what  is  good,   and  place  our 
dependence  upon  a  system  which  has 
no  foundation  whatever.    By  all  means 
avoid  physic  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without,  but  at  the  same  time  eschew 
humbug  in  all  its  brandbes,  and  if  this 
rule  is  carried  out,  homoeopathy  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  included  in  it.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  th^  who 
practise  homoeopathy  are  desenring  of 
the  title,  but  if  it  is  not  applicable  to 
them,  I  am  afraid  they  must  wear  a  cap 
which  may  not  please  them  as  welL 
I  say  this  as  the  result  of  dose  obser- 
vation of  the  treatment  by  infinite- 
simal doses,  and  not  without  careful 
deliberation  and  experimental  research. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  system 
professes   to   be   built   upon  certain 
observations,   b^n  by  Hahnemann 
upon  himself,  ot  \h&  ehtts  0/  homceo- 
pathic  doses  upon  the  human  body  in 
Ataltk  ;  and  yet  I  have  never  found  any 
man  professing  homoeopathv  who  could 
tell  me  to  what  class  any  globules  pre- 
sented to  him  for  examination  belonged, 
although  allowed  to  analyse  them,  or 
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try  their  effects  upon  his  own  body  or 
any  other.  Now,  if  they  produce 
certain  effects,  they  must  be  capable 
of  detection  by  them,  and  so  the 
experimentalist  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
what  they  are  or  to  what  cltiss  of 
remedies  they  belong.  This,  however, 
they  cannot  do— nor  even  will  they,  as 
far  as  my  observations  go,  attempt  the 
feat ;  and  until  they  can  to  as  far  as 
this,  it  is  a  farce  to  say  that  there  is 
any  virtue  whatever  residing  in  their 
globules.  To  assert  that  I  have  my- 
self tried  them  in  my  own  person  with- 
out experiencing  any  effects,  is  simply 
met  with  the  remark,  that  all  are  not 
influenced  alike ;  but  when  the  offer  is 
made  to  test  their  powers  by  submitting 
to  their  own  observation  certain 
globules  as  prepared  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  rejected  as  beyond  their  scope, 
the  so-called  science  falls  to  the  ground 
as  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  the 
support  of  an  honest  man.  Certainly, 
unless  a  homoeopathist  can  tell  me 
among  a  number  of  bottles  of  globules, 
after  any  length  of  time  that  he  may 
desire,  which  contains  nux  vomica, 
which  sulphur,  and  whidi  charcoal, 
or  any  other  preparation  used  by  them, 
I  must  refuse  my  belief,  especially 
when  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
strong  medicines  are  constantly  used  by 
them  in  cases  of  real  danger.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  better  to 
cure  a  patient  with  globules,  by  acting 
on  his  miagination,  than  by  drugs,  but 
that  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  case 
— the  question  is,  whether  it  is  honest 
to  offer  to  the  public  to  cure  them  by 
a  certain  mode,  which  is  entirely  inert, 
and  yet  to  adopt  another  whenever  it 
is  necessary.  For  myself,  I  have 
always  found  that  wh^n  patients  are 
treated  with  honesty,  and  told  that 
medicine  is  not  required,  thev  are  too 
happy  to  escape  its  disagreeables,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  less  nauseous 
means.  The  world  in  our  day  has 
plenty  of  knaves  in  it,  but  the  fools 
are  not  so  common  as  they  used  to 
be ;  and  even  the  former,  however 
they  may  like  to  practise  upon 
others,  are  very  fond  of  being 
treated  honestly  themselves ;  and,  on 


the  principle  of  "setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,"  are  the  first  to  detect 
imposition. 


Sect.  6.— INVALID   DIET. 
2717.  Remarks. 

In  cooking  food,  &c.,  for  the  invalid 
great  art  is  required,  because  the  palate 
is  morbidly  acute,  or  disinclined  to 
strong  flavours  of  any  kind.  Thus  it 
often  happens,  that  seasoning  which  is 
relished  in  a  state  of  health  is  loathej^ 
under  disease ;  and  the  cook  who  is 
not  aware  of  this  fact  will  be  almost 
sure  to  displease  her  employers.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  nurse  who  understands  the 
kind  of  cookery  which  is  fitted  for  the 
sick  will  generally  succeed  better  than 
the  most  finished  cook,  because  she 
knows  by  experience  that  all  rich 
flavours  are  sure  to  turn  the  stomach 
of  her  charge.  Chicken  is  for  this 
reason  so  generally  liked  by  the  sick, 
because  its  flavour  is  mUd,  while  the 
dark  and  high  flavoured  meat  of  game 
or  ducks  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  submitted  to  the  nose, 
without  even  having  the  honour  of  a 
taste.  Fat  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided  in  all  animal  broths,  such  as 
mutton-broth  or  beef-tea ;  onions, 
garlic,  and  other  herbs,  except,  per- 
haps, parsley,  are  also  objectionable  in 
the  sick-room  ;  and  even  the  faintest 
flavour  of  the  first  in  bread  sauce  will 
seldom  be  tolerated.  Pepper  may  be 
used  to  some  extent  when  not  for- 
bidden, and  also  salt,  but  beyond  these 
seasonings  it  is  seldom  safe  to  venture 
far.  Cloves  and  cinnamon,  as  well  as 
nutmeg,  are  liked  by  some,  and  dis- 
liked by  others,  as  also  are  the  flavours 
of  carraways  and  allspice.  Lemon- 
peel  gives  a  clean  flavour,  as  does 
orange-peel,  and  may  generally  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  slight 
taste  to  sweets,  or  puddings  ;  but  even 
of  these  a  smaller  quantity  than  usual 
will  suffice.  With  regard  to  adding 
wine  in  making  jellies,  it  must  always 
be  ascertained  whether  it  is  forbidden, 
for  in  many  cases  jelly  without  mHoc 
would  be  advantageous,  while  tlie 
addition  would  be  altogether  wrong. 
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The  following  list  of  recipes  comprises 
those  which  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  invalid ;  those  which  are  also  em> 
ployed  in  ordinary  cookery  being  to  be 
found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  that 
subject. 

2718.  Beef-tea. 

Take  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  pick 
all  the  fat  off ;  cut  it  into  small  pieces 
the  size  of  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and 
score  it  still  further  to  let  out  the 
gravy  ;  put  it  in  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan with  a  quart  of  water,  two  cloves, 
eight  to  twelve  peppercorns,  and  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Simmer  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  skim  it  as  long 
as  either  scum  or  fat  rises,  or  else  it 
curdles.  In  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
pne  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  may  be 
used.  Before  serving,  absorb  every 
globule  of  fat  with  silver  paper. 

Another  Mode  (very  grateful  in 
convalescence,  when  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea). 

Put  into  a  preserving  jar  alternate 
layers  of  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  sliced  turnips ;  when  the  jar  is 
filled,  place  it  in  a  water-bath  or  slow 
oven,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  then  drain  off  all  the  tea, 
using  a  little  pressure  to  assist  the 
operation,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
when  any  fat  may  be  taken  off,  or,  if 
wanted  directly,  it  may  be  removed 
while  hot  with  silver  paper. 

2719.  Soup  for  Invalids. 

Take  six  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  six 
pounds  of  any  white  meat,  seasoned, 
and  an  onion,  if  liked ;  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  ; 
let  it  boil  twelve  hours  in  a  large 
saucepan  of  water ;  then  strain  it  off. 
A  tea  or  table-spoonful  is  enough  for 
an  invalid,  if  taken  several  limes  during 
the  day.  (It  is  well  to  know,  that 
what  remains  after  the  soup  has  been 
strained  makes  excellent  common  stock 
with  additional  water.) 

2720.  Strong  Meat  Jelly  for 

Weak  Persons. 

Take  about  two  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
cut  in  pieces,   with  a  hock  of  ham 


about  the  same  weight,  and  a  knuckle 
of  veal  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  and  mace,  without  any 
other  spice ;  cover  it  with  water  and 
stew  seven  hours.  Strain,  and  when 
cold  take  off  the  fat;  clear  it  with 
whites  of  e^s,  and  pass  it  through  a 
jelly>bag.  The  produce  of  jelly  from 
the  above  proportions  should  be  about 
five  quarts ;  to  be  taken  warm  or  cold, 
as  best  suits  the  patient 

2721.  Tea-kettle  Broth. 

Cut  some  small  squares  of  crumb  of 
bread  into  a  broth  basin,  and  some 
finely  chopped  parsley,  with  enough 
of  salt  to  flavour  it ;  pour  over  it  some 
boiling  water,  softening  the  whole  with 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream  or  milk. 
Some  invalids  like  the  flavour  of  mint, 
and  peas  when  in  season ;  and  if  this 
can  be  allowed  by  the  medical  man, 
the  water  used  must  have  a  few  voung 
peas,  or  pea  pods,  and  a  leaf  of  mint 
boiled  in  it,  before  pouring  it  over  the 
bread ;  without  this  addition,  it  is 
often  much  liked  by  invalids,  as  being 
so  free  from  grease,  and  so  clean 
tasting.  A  little  clear  gravy  from 
under  the  dripping-pan  may  sometimes 
be  added  with  advantage.  Pepper 
may  be  used  or  omitted,  according 
to  the  palate  or  the  nature  of  the 
illness. 

2722.  Gravy-bread  for  Invalids. 

Cut  deeply  into  a  joint  of  beef,  or  1^ 
of  mutton,  while  roasting ;  fill  the 
opening  with  a  tliick  slice  of  crumb  of 
bread,  and  leave  it  there  for  half  an 
hour,  or  till  completely  saturated  with 
the  gravy ;  then  sprinkle  upon  it  a 
little  salt,  with  or  without  pepper,  as  is 
recommended,  and  serve  hot. 

2723.  Toast  Sandwiches  for 
Invalids. 

Toast  carefully  a  very  thin  slice  of 
bread,  cut  off  the  crust ;  spread  two 
slices  of  thin  bread  and  butter,  also 
cutting  away  the  crust,  seasoning 
each  with  a  very  little  made  mustard 
and  a  sprinkle  of  salt ;  lay  the  toast 
in  the  middle,  serving  it  as  a  sand- 
wich. 
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3724.  JeUy  or  Blancmange  for 

Invalids. 

Take  the  bones  of  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
well  scrape  all  the  meat  from  them, 
and  stew  them  four  or  five  hoars  in  two 
quarts  of  water ;  after  it  is  cold,  skim 
it  dear  from  all  fat  and  sediment ; 
melt  it,  and  fiavoor  with  home-made 
wine,  and  a  little  lemon  peel.  If 
for  blancmange,  the  stock  must  be  still 
more  reduced,  to  bear  the  addition  of 
some  mflk,  flavoured  with  laurel  leaf 
and  lemon  peel;  the  addition  of  a 
little  wine  or  brandy  will,  of  course, 
improve  it 

2725.  To   make   the   most   of  a 

Chicken  for  Invalids. 

Take  a  chicken,  cut  off  one  side  of 
the  breast  and  steam  it,  serving  it  up 
with  a  little  white  sauce  over  it  Then 
take  for  a  second  dish,  when  re- 
quired, the  other  side  of  the  breast, 
roast,  and  serve  with  gravy  and 
bread  sauce.  A  third  dish  may  be 
made  from  one  of  the  legs,  which 
should  be  scored  and  then  brushed 
with  a  mixture  of  mustard,  cayenne, 
and  Worcestershire  or  mushroom 
sauce,  and  broiled.  For  a  foitrth 
DISH  the  other  leg  may  be  steamed 
till  nearly  done — Sien  cut  the  meat 
from  the  bone  in  small  pieces— dip 
them  in  batter  and  fry;  serve  on  a 
napkin.  For  a  fifth  dish  take  the 
remainder  of  the  chicken  and  stew  it ; 
when  done  take  off  aU  the  meat,  re- 
turning the  bones  to  the  pot—they 
should  be  done  for  some  time  longer, 
until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a  good 
broth.  Meantime  pound  the  meat,  and 
flavour  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  or 
mace  as  liked.  Then  add  sufficient  of 
the  broth  to  make  it  the  consistency  of 
a  thick  cream,  and  serve  with  little 
sippets  of  toast  round. 

2726.  Cojv-Heel  baked  in  Milk. 

Clean  well  a  cow-heel,  and  put  it 
with  two  quarts  of  milk  into  an  earthen 
jar ;  let  it  stand  in  a  slow  oven  for  five 
or  six  hours.  The  heel  may  be  taken 
out,  and  'served  with  a  little  parsley  and 
butter,   or  eaten  with    mustard   and 


vinegar,  and  the  milk,  which  resembles 
blancmange,  skimmed  when  cold,  then 
melted  and  flavoured,  as  in  the  receipt 
in  par.  2724. 

2727.  Soothing   Nourishment    in 

Consumption. 

Beat  up  a  table'-spoonfiil  of  oatmeal 
and  a  table-spoonful  of  honey,  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  pour  upon  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  then  boil  all  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes. 

2728.  A  Cooling  Drink  in  Illness. 

Pour  a  bottle  of  soda  water  on 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  re- 
bottle  1 

2729.  Barley  Water,   Mulled 
Wine,  Effervescing  Draughts,  Ac. 

For  Barley-water,  Linseed 
Tea,  &c.,  see  the  list  of  Medicines 
(pages  707  to  727).  For  Muixed 
wines,  &c.,  see  page  417.  Efver- 
VESCiNis  Draughts  are  described  at 
page  426. 

273a  Mild    Chocolate    for    In- 
valids. 

Take  one  square  of  chocolate  (the 
sixth  part  of  a  cake),  shave  it,  and 
boil  it  in  a  pint  of  water  five  minutes  ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  skimmed  milk ;  boil 
them  together  a  litde  while  ;  then  add 
a  tea-qxx>nfiil  of  arrowroot  wetted  with 
cold  water,  and  boil  it  very  slowly  for 
five  minutes  longer. 

2731.  A  Strengthening  Jelly   for 

Invalids. 

One  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic,  a  pint  of  port 
wine ;  sweeten  with  sugar-candy  or 
loaf  sugar,  and  then  flavour  with  cinna- 
mon, or  a  little  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel.  The  cinnamon  may  be  boiled 
m  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  for  an 
hour ;  strain,  and  add  the  isinglass  with 
another  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water; 
strain  when  it  is  dissolved,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients.  Take  a  vrine- 
glassful  the  nrst  thing  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  at  night,  melted ;  or  eat 
it  cold,  taking  a  piece  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg occasionally. 
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Another. 

Take  three  ounces  of  isinglass,  two 
ounces  of  candied  Eringo  root,  and 
one  ounce  each  of  conserve  of  roses, 
pearl  barley,  and  rice.  Put  them  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  simmer  about 
five  hours  till  reduced  to  less  than  a 
pint.  Put  a  spoonful  of  it  into  tea 
or  any  other  liquid  food,  or  take  it 
alone. 

2732.  Mutton  Custard  for  Bowel 

Complaints     or    Consumptive 

Cases. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fresh  mutton 
suet  shred  fine,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  cinnamon  or  some  grated  nutmeg, 
and  boil  in  rather  more  than  a  pint  of 
milk;  when  boiled,  set  it  by  the 
fire  till  the  scum  rises,  which  should 
then  be  carefully  taken  off.  Half  a 
tea-cupful  may  be  given,  warm  or 
cold,  as  the  patient  prefers,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  complaint  id  quite 
cured. 

S733.  Caragheen,    or    Carragon 

Moss. 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Caragheen,  and  steep  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  water  ;  rinse,  and  put  it 
on  to  boil  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sweet 
milk,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  sugar  to  the  taste; 
let  it  boil  very  gently  till  the  Cara- 
gheen is  dissolved,  then  strain  through 
a  muslin  bag ;  fill  the  shape,  and  let 


it  stand  some  hours  before  turning  out. 
It  does  not  require  heating  to  turn  out, 
but  to  be  loosened  round  uie  edge  with 
a  knife.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  all  chest  complaints  and  coughs, 
and  may  be  taken  warm,  a  tea-capfid 
at  a  time  ;  or,  instead  of  boiling  in 
milk,  it  may  be  used  as  stock,  and 
seasoned  like  calf  s-foot  jelly. 

2734.  Rice  Water 

Is  used  in  diarrhoea  as  the  only  drink 
which  will  not  increase  the  nuschief. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  a  spoonful  of 
washed  Carolina  rice  in  a  pint  of  water 
for  two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this 
with  more  water  until  it  is  thin  enough 
to  suit  the  palate.  A  little  lemon-peel 
may  be  added  towards  the  last  to  give 
flavour ;  and  it  should  be  sweetened  to 
the  taste.  It  makes  a  very  pleasant 
drink.  Nutm^  is  liked  by  some 
people,  and  cloves  or  cinnamon  by 
others,  as  an  additional  flavour. 

2735,  Fresh  Fruit  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  then  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  fruit  juice  of  any  land, 
and  firom  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  according  to  the  taste. 
Boil  for  a  few  seconds,  and  use  when 
cold.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  jelly* 
bag  in  this  case. 

3736.  An  Invalid  Tap 

Has  been  invented  and  used  for  some 
years,  by  which. small  quantities  of 
soda-water,  champagne,  or  any  efier-^ 


vescing  fluid,  are  drawn  off  through  a 
cork  without  the  escape  of  the  carbonic- 
add  gas  from  the  remainder.    A  borer 


(see  figure)  is  first  passed  thropgh  the 
cork  and  withdrawn,  after  which  a 
small  straight  tap,  furnished  with  a 
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moveable  point,  is  forced  ii>to  the  hole 
made  by  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  point 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  inside  of 
the  cork  it  falls  into  the  bottle,  allowing 
the  fluid  to  enter  the  tube  and  to  pass 
out  as  soon  as  the  tap  is  turned.  In 
this  way,  a  bottle  of  soda-water  may 
be  divided  into  five  or  six  portions,  or 


a  bottle  of  champagne  used  by  single 
glasses.  The  tap  ngured  overleaf  is  sold 
by  William  Richardson,  53,  New 
Buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh  ; 
but  others  that  are  very  similar,  and 
some  dispensing  with  the  boring  tool, 
can  be  obtained  of  most  respectable 
ironmongers. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   ORDINARY   RESOURCES   OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

AND   SURGERY. 


Sect.  z.—GENERAL    OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

3737.  The  Object  of  the  Follow- 
ing Observations 

Is  to  enable  the  mother  of  a  family  to 
treat  those  trifling  ailments  which  are 
within  her  scope,  and  also  to  act  in 
emergencies  during  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  a 
medical  man.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
suppose  that  every  slight  attack  of 
cold  or  cough  must  demand  and  re- 
ceive the  care  of  a  physician.  The 
mother  will  generally  be  able  to  do 
without  his  assistance,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  ought  to  be  taught  how  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  which  will 
demand  more  knowledge  and  medical 
skill  than  she  possesses,  and  such  is 
the  object  of  this  chapter.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  slight  feverish- 
ness,  so  common  in  young  people, 
abstinence  from  food,  with  a  gentle 
cooling  mucture,  &c.,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, suffice  in  a  few  days  to  restore 
health;  but,  supposing  further  symptoms 
to  show  themselves,  either  of  a  typhoid 
nature  or  depending  upon  the  poison 
of  small-pox  or  scarlatina,  it  is  neces- 
sary at  once  to  decide  upon  calling  in 
medical  advice.  Two  great  points  are 
here  implicated — 1st,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  fever  more  than  ephe- 
meral; and  2nd,  the  Question  as 
to  the  existence  or  not  of  inflamma- 
tion. 


Sect.  2.— FEVERS. 

2738.  Fevers  of  all  Kinds 

Are  marked  by  shivering  and  languor, 
followed  by  increased  heat,  freouent 
pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  ana  dis- 
turbance of  most  of  the  functions. 

2739.  Continued  Fevers 

Have  all  the  above  symptoms,  without 
primary  local  disorder,  and  also  with- 
out any  .well-marked  intermissions. 
They  consist  in  this  country  of — 1st, 
ephemeral  fever;  ^nd,  epidemic  coH" 
tinuedf every  which  is  commonly  known 
as  typhus  fever,  bilums  fcvcr^  brain 
fever^  ox  marsh  fever. 

vjifi.  Ephemeral  Fever  or  "Com- 
mon Cold," 

Is  a  continued  fever,  of  slighb  degree 
and  short  duration,  extending  usually 
to  three  days,  but  sometimes  running 
its  course  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
symptoms  are  slight  shivering,  with 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
indisposition,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs,  increased  heat  of  sur&ce, 
a  frequent  pulse,  funred  tongue,  and 
slight  thirst.  A  perspiration  generally 
comes  on,  and  terminates  this  feverish 
attack.  The  cause  is  either'  exposure 
to  cold,  or  unwholesome  food,  or  over 
fatigue,  or  exposure  to  the  poison 
of  some  more  violent  fever.  The 
Treatment  merely  consists  in  con- 
finement to  the  bed,  with  slops,  and  a 
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gentle  aperient,  followed  by  a  cooling 
mixture  (see  par.  2693,  b). 

2741.  Epidemic  Continued  Fever, 

or  Typhus, 

Is  a  contagious  fever,  of  two  or  three 
weeks'  duration,  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme prostration  of  strength,  great 
disturbance  of  the  secretions,  and 
mental  manifestations,  and  a  strong 
tendency  tQ  local  complications.  The 
tongue,  at  first,  is  pale,  or  slightly 
furred  and  tremulous,  but  afterwards 
becomes  dry,  and  brown,  or  almost 
black.  The  lungs,  brain,  bowels,  or 
skin,  are,  one  or  other  of  them,  almost 
always  attacked  by  inflanunation  of  a 
low  kind,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  delirium.  The  symptoms 
of  the  pranomtory  stage  oxz  those  which 
chiefly  concern  the  readers  of  this 
book,  as  few  people  will  undertake  the 
management  of  a  case  of  typhus  fever 
after  it  is  recognised.  It  is  generally 
ushered  in  by  a  succession  of  shivering 
fits,  followed  by  severe  head-ache,  and 
aching  in  the  back  and  limbs,  great 
weakness  and  weariness.  The  surface 
of  the  body  is  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse 
either  small  and  weak,  or  full,  quick, 

*  yet  compressible  ;  the  countenance 
looks  dull  and  confused,  but  anxious, 
and  the  appetite  fails  altogether. 
Such  is  a  well-marked  case;  but  in 
others  the  symptoms  are  more  obscure, 
shivering  being  absent,  as  well  as  all 
pain,  and  the  only  symptoms  at  all  re- 
markable are  the  weariness  and  drowsi- 
ness, with  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
and  tremulous  pale  tongue.  When 
they  occur  after  exposure  to  con- 
tagion, there  is  seldom  any  doubt  on 
the  subject.  The  after  progress  of  the 
disease  is  too  complicated  to  be  here 
introduced,  as  also  is  the  treatment; 
but  in  doubtful  cases  tlie  mother  should 
always  take  care  how  she  uses  any 
powerful  aperients,  or  she  may  do 
irreparable  mischief. 

2742.  Intermittent  Fever,  or 
Ague, 

*  Is  a  fever  with  distinct  febrile  par- 
oxysms, occurring  after  intervals  in 
which  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear. 


and  called  remissions.    These  gccur 
in  three  forms  : — 

2743.  The  Quotidian  Ague, 

In  which  the  paroxysm  comes  on  every 
24  hours. 

2744.  The  Tertian, 

In  which  they  occur  once  in  48  hours. 

2745.  The  Quartan, 

In  which  the  paroxysm  comes  on  once 
in  72  hours. 

2746.  The  Various  Stages. 

Each  paroxysm  consists  of  a  cold 
stage,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
shrunk  and  pallid ;  of  a  hot  stage,  in 
which  the  heatoUhe  body  returns,  and 
the  skin  becomes  swollen,  tense,  red,  and 
pungently  hot  to  the  touch — the  pulse 
being  quick,  full,  and  hard,  and  there 
being  great  thirst ;  and  of  the  sweating 
stage,  in  which  a  perspiration  comes 
on,  fii-st  showing  itself  in  the  face  and 
neck,  and  gradually  extending  itself 
over  the  whole  body. 

2747.  The  Cause  of  Ague 

Is  always  miasma,  from  decomposing 
vegetable  matter. 

2748.  Quinine 

Is  the  only  remedy  within  the  reach 
of  domestic  medicine,  in  doses  of  2  or 
3  grains  three  times  a  day,  joined,  if 
possible,  with  change  of  air,  to  a  high 
and  dry  one,  without  which  this  dis- 
ease can  with  difficulty  be  relieved. 
In  severe  cases,  other  treatment  is  re- 
quired, but  they  demand  the  skill  of 
the  experienced  physician. 

2749.  Remittent  Fever 

Is  accompanied  by  distinct  exacerba- 
tions of  variable  duration  and  severity, 
but  without  the  complete  intermission 
of  ague.  In  adults,  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
typhus  fever;  and  the  treatment  is 
identical  with  that  adopted  for  that 
disease.  The  common  gastric  fever 
of  Great  Britain  belongs  properly  to 
this  division,  but  it  is  very  commonly' 
considered  as  a  form  of  typhus. 
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275a  Infantile  Remittent  Fever  | 
Is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  fever  ' 
shows  itself  in  children,  when  it  ex-  , 
tends  beyond  the  ephemeral  fever  so 
common  with  them.  The  evening 
attacks  are  very  strongly  marked,  fol- 
lowed by  night  or  early  morning  per- 
spirations; but  the  remission  daring 
the  day  is  not  at  all  like  that  seen  in 
ague,  the  child  being  evidently  very 
unwell,  with  a  fiirred  tongue,  loss  of 
appetite,  scanty  urine,  and  prostration 
of  strength.  Vomiting  very  often  ac- 
companies this  form,  together  with 
either  severe  constipation  or  diarrhoea. 
There  is  generally  some  slight  dis- 
turbance efthe  brain  at  night,  scarcely 
amounting  to  delirium,  and  not  at  all 
like  that  seen  in  typhus  fevef.  The 
cause  of  this  attack  is  very  seldom 
clearly  made  out,  but  error  in  diet  may 
generally  be  ascertained  to  have  ex- 
isted. The  Treatment  consists  in 
mild  mercurials,  such  as  mercury  with 
chalk,  or  blue  pUl,  in  small  doses,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  gentle  aperient,  such 
as  rhubarb  or  castor-oil,  and  the  fever 
medicine  given  in  par.  2693  {b).  As  a 
cooling  dnnk  I  diachm  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  to  a  pint  of  water  may  be  given ; 
and  if  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  mixture  (par.  2682,  a)  will  be 
the  most  likely  to  allay  it.  In  conva- 
lescence quinine  or  bark  will  almost 
always  be  required.  The  diet  should 
be  mild,  but  nourishing,  and  solid  food 
shoidd  be  cazefiilly  avoided. 

2751.  Eruptive  Fevers 

In  thiscountry  are  confined  iosmall-pox^ 
chicken-pox,  scarlet  feverj  and  measles, 
together  with  cmo-pox,  erysipdcts^  and 
miliary  fever, 

2752.  Small-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
and  Cow-pox 

Are  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
somewhat  similar  character.  The  first 
and  second  of  them,  however,  are  those 
only  which  can  cause  any  alarm  to  the 
mother,  as  cow-pox  never  appears  ex- 
cepting as  the  result  of  vaccination. 
"WiR  eruption  in  small-pox  is  ushered 
in  by  a  smart  attack  of  fever,  with 


vomiting,  and  generally  diminished 
secretions.  After  forty-eight  hoars» 
minute  red  spots,  raised  above  the 
skin,  make  their  appearance,  and  then 
gradually  enlaige  until,  by  tiie  third 
day  from  their  showing  themselves,  a 
small  vesicle  is  seen  on  the  middle  of 
each,  having  a  depression  in  its  centre, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  size  until 
a  round  flat  pustule  is  formed  of  the 
size  of  a  split  pea,  but  with  a  well- 
marked  cup  in  its  centre.  The  fiever 
goes  on  increasing  until  about  the 
eleventh  day,  when  the  eruption  scabs^ 
and  there  is  a  cessation  of^  its  power ; 
but  after  a  time,  in  severe  cases,  a 
secondary  fever  comes  on,  accom- 
panied with  great  restlessness,  frequent 
pulse,  scanty  secretions,  prostration  of 
strength,  and  delirium.  In  this  fiever 
ventiUtion  is  required,  but  the  exclu- 
sion of  light  has  a  great  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  pitting,  which  comes  on  if 
the  pustule  is  allowed  to  attain  fuU 
maturity  in  the  light  of  day.  In  mild 
cases  scarcely  any  TRKA.TMENT  is  re- 
quired beyond  light  and  cooling  drinks 
and  attention  to  the  bowels,  which, 
however,  should  not  be  freely  purged. 
In  severe  ones  the  powers  of  tlie 
physician  are  taxed  to  meet  all  the 
symptoms,  and  the  domestic  observer 
is  quite  out  of  her  elemenL  Chicken- 
pox,  sometimes  called  Swins-pox,  is 
attended  with  a  vesicular  eruption  on 
the  head,  fiice,  and  limbs,  whidi  runs 
a  much  quicker  course  tluin  small-pox. 
The  symptoms  are  slight  feverishness 
and  lassitude^  followed  quickly  by  an 
eruption  of  small  reddish  pimples^ 
much  resembling  the  first  onset  of 
those  in  small-pox.  On  the  second 
day  they  show  small  vesicles,  contain- 
ing a  oolourless  fluid,  sometimes  how- 
ever of  a  straw  colour.  On  the  iJkird 
day  they  arrive  at  maturity,  soon  after 
which  they  break,  and  a  small  thin 
scab  is  formed,  without  any  matter  or 
pus,  as  it  is  termed,  as  in  small-pox. 
Modified  Small-pox  is  not  very 
unlike  chicken-pox,  but  the  vesicles 
are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  and 
it  runs  a  course  varying  in  extent  and 
severity  between  chicken-pox  and 
regular  small-pox.    It  ts  the  disease 
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which  occars  after  vaccination.  The 
Treatment  of  chicken-pox  and  modi- 
fied small-pox  merely  consists  in  rest 
and  slops.  Cow-POX  is  the  disease 
artificially  produced ;  and  as  its  import- 
ance is  so  great,  so  its  course  ought 
invariably  to  be  watched  by  the  m^- 
cal  vaccinator. 

3753.  Measles 

Is  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  fever, 
with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  remarkable  and  distinguishing 
features,  prior  to  the  eruptions,  are  a 
constant  sneezing  and  weakness,  with 
redness  of  the  eyes.  On  the  fourth 
day,  small  red  patches  appear,  first  on 
the  face,  and  then  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  generally  in  crescentic 
clusters,  slightly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  skin,  but  without  vesicles  and  of 
a  dusky  red  colour.  They  last  three 
dajrs,  and  then  suddenly  disappear, 
sometimes  earlier,  when  there  is  a 
weakness  of  the  constitution  or  any 
internal  congestion.  The  fever  goes 
on  after  the  appearance  of  the'  erup- 
tion, but  ceases  on  the  second  day  after 
it  shows  itself,  unless  there  is  pneu- 
monia or  other  serious  complication. 
In  mild  cases  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind ;  but  in  bad  ones,  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  sometimes  the  bowels,  are 
the  seat  of  severe  inflammation.  The 
Treatment  consists  in  allaying  the 
fever  by  abstaining  from  all  solid  food, 
and  giving  only  cooling  drinks  or 
slops,  such  as  barlev  -  water  and 
gruel..  Bed  is  the  best  place,  in 
a  moderately  cool  room,  and  the 
cooling  mixture  described  at  par. 
2693  {Jt)  should  generally  be  given.  With 
the  addition  of  ipecacuanha  or  anti- 
monial  wine,  whoi  the  lungs  are  at  all 
affected  In  sadi  cases,  however, 
additional  aid  should  immediately  be 
called  in  After  measles,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  secretions  in 
good  order,  and  they  should  be  rigidly 
watched  for  some  time  with  that  view. 

3754.  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet 
Fever, 

Is  also  ushered  in  by  severe  fever,  with 
very  quick  puise  and  hot  skin ;  but  no 


weakness   of   the    eyesy    or    snemnjf^. 
On  the  second  day,  a   dri^At  scarlet 
efRorescence  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  chest,  gradually  extending  thence 
over  the  whole  body.     At  first  it  con- 
sists of  numberless  red  patches,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  the  natural  colour ; 
but  soon  these  spots  coalesce,  so  that 
in  a  few  hours  the  redness  becomes 
universal.    This  lasts  three  days,  that 
is  to  the  fifth  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  and  then  the  eruption 
again  becomes  patchy,  and  disappears, 
in  the  reverse  order  in  which  it  comes 
on  ;   sometimes  there   are  small   mi- 
liary vesicles,  and  in  most  cases  the 
skin  is  rough  to  the  touch ;  but  the 
red    patches  are   not    raised.      The 
cuticle  always  peels  off  (called  desqua- 
mation).   The  mucous  membranes  are 
also  more  or  less  implicated,  that  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  being  always 
greatly  disturbed,  as  shown  by  the  red 
tongue,   enlarged  tonsils,  and  '*sore 
throat."    The  papillae  of  the  tongue 
are  elongated,  and  project  in  bright 
red  points  through  the  white  mucus 
which  covers  its  surface,   and  after- 
wards peels   off,    leaving  the  whole 
tongue  bright  red  and  glistening,  as  if 
raw.    The  fever  leaves  with  the  rash. 
Sometimes  the  throat  symptoms  are 
unusually  severe,  and  then  the  glands 
are  enlarged,  together  with  swelling  of 
the  back  of  the  throat,  causing  great 
difficulty  of  swallowing.    These  symp- 
toms are  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
some  cases,    that  death  takes  place 
from  suffocation  in  24  hours,  and  the 
disease  is  then  said  to  be  malignant. 
There  is  seldom  much  eruption  in  this 
form,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  late  in  show- 
ing itself.    The  Treatment  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  case,  little 
more  than  cool  air  and    rest   being 
necessary  in  the  milder  form.     In  ma- 
lignant scarlet  fever,  domestic  reme- 
dies are  out  of  the  question.     When- 
ever the  throat  is  afifected,  and  the 
mother  still  thinks  it  right  to  keep  the 
management  of  the    case,    a  blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  or  a 
very  strong  mustard  poultice,  or  lini- 
ment.    Purgatives  are  never  justifiable 
in  this  disease,  and  no  aperient  medi* 
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cine  is  necessary,  further  than  enough 
to  produce  a  gentle  action  of  the 
bowels,  for  whi^  castor  oil  is  the  best 
remedy.  A  cooling  diaphoretic  mix- 
ture (par.  2196)  may  be  ventured  upon 
with  advantage;  and  when  the  skin 
feels  very  hot,  it  may  be  sponged  with 
vinegar  and  water,  but  not  unless  the 
eruption  is  well  out,  and  the  skin  feels 
burning  hot.  .<^/S^  scarlet  fever,  dropsy 
is  very  apt  to  occur ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  its  coming  on,  the 
secretions  of  bile  and  urine  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and/  if  imperfect, 
ipecacuanha  and  rhubarb  should  be 
given  for  the  former,  or  nitrate  of 
potass,  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,-  &c., 
for  the  latter. 

2755.  Miliary  Fever 

Comes  on  with  the  usual  feverish 
sjrmptoms,  followed  at  an  uncertain 
period  by  a  crop  of  small  red  pimples 
scattered  over  the  whole  boay,  and 
aboat  the  size  of  millet-seeds.  They 
first  show  themselves  upon  the  neck 
and  breast,  and  then  gradually  extend 
themselves.  The  touch  discovers  that 
they  are  elevated,  but  the  unaided 
power  of  the  eye  fails  to  see  the  differ- 
ence from  the  level  skin.  After  about 
twelve  hours  a  very  small  vesicle  shows 
itself,  generally  containing  some  limpid 
fluid,  but  sometimes  of  a  red  colour. 
In  two  or  three  days  these  break  and 
scab,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  The 
cause  is  generally  from  excessive  sweat- 
ing of  some  kind  in  a  debilitated  habit 
of  body.  The  Treatment  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  general  health, 
which  should  be  attended  to  as  if  no 
fever  was  present.  Mineral  acids  are 
generally  of  service,  with  attention  to 
the  secretions,  which  are  often  much 
disturbed. 

2756.  Erysipelas 

Is  often  classed  amongthe  skin  diseases, 
but  it  is  too  clearly  a  constitutional 
attack  of  a  feverish  nature  to  be 
omitted  from  the  list  of  fevers.  It  is 
of  two  kinds : — i,  erysipelas  occurring 
without  anv  injury,  and  called  idio- 
pathic; and  2,  erysipelas  after  injuries, 
called  traumatic.     Many  mistakes  are 


made  relative  to  this  disease  even 
among  professional  men  of  the  old 
school,  who  confound  with  genuine 
erysipelas  chronic  eruptions  of  a  very 
different  character,  though  presenting  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance.  True 
erysipelas  is,  however,  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  fever,  and  its  attack 
is  sudden,  running  a  comparatively 
rapid  course,  and  requiring  Immediate 
attention.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
enmtion  is,  that  it  has  always  a  defined 
and  raised  edge,  so  that  by  the 
touch  alone  the  practised  hand  could 
distinguish  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  a 
moment  There  is  a  great  tendency 
to  spread,  and  sometimes  the  course 
is  very  rapid  from  one  part  to  the  other. 
Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  attended  with 
great  danger  to  the  brain,  and  should 
always  be  treated  with  promptness,  re- 
quiring the  immediate  attention  and 
supervision  of  medical  skill.  In  most 
cases  vesicles  of  a  considerable  size 
make  their  appearance,  and  as  the  in- 
flammation subsides  the  cuticle  peels 
off  in  large  thick  scales.  There  are 
various  modes  of  Treating  erysipelas, 
which  depend  for  choice  greatly  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of  each  case, 
and  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  any 
account  here  of  their  modes  of  adminis- 
tration. The  disease  is  of  such  an 
urgent  nature  that  no  one  ought,  after 
a  knowledge  of  its  presence,  to  delay  a 
moment  in  calling  m  medical  aid. 

2757.  Rheumatic  Fever,  some- 
times called  Acute  Rheumatism^ 
Is  a  fever  of  a  somewhat  active  type, 
characterised  by  the  following  ^mp- 
toms :  —  Usual  premonitory  fever, 
generally  after  exposure  to  cold,  full 
and  hard  pulse,  white  and  furred 
tongue,  costive  bowels,  urine  high- 
coloured  and  scanty,  a  profuse  and  acid 
sweating  of  the  whole  body,  and  inflam- 
mation of  a  very  painful  character  in 
one  or  more  of  the  joints.  This  goes 
on  for  some  weeks  if  left  to  itself,  or 
badly  treated ;  and  in  most  cases  the 
heart  becomes  implicated,  with  en- 
largement also  of  the  joints,  which,  one 
after  the  other,  are  attacked.  In  severe 
cases  the  treatment  is  beyond  the  readi 
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of  domestic  medicine ;  but  in  mild  ones 
an  attempt  may  be  made,  by  first 
clearing  out  the  bowels  with  a  brisk 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  then 
giving  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice 
(neat)  every  two  hours,  with  little  or 
no  food.  This  treatment  will  often 
cut  short  an  attack,  and  is  the  only 
one  upon  which  much  dependence  can 
be  placed,  but  none  is  invariably  sue- 
cessful.  Colchicum,  calomel  and 
opium,  and  other  strong  medicines, 
are  often  used  by  the  professional  man 
with  advantage,  but  they  are  not  fit  for 
domestic  exhibition. 

275S.  Acute  Muscular  Rheuma- 

.    tism 

Is  ushered  in  rather  suddenly  with 
severe  pain  on  motion,  and  extending 
to  one  or  more  faiusclcs  of  the  body. 
This  pain  is  aggravated  by  sudden 
pressure,  as  in  digging  the  fingers  into 
the  muscle,  but  that  made  gradually 
by  the  whole  hand  relieves  it  greatly. 
When  very  aqute,  warmth  almost 
always  a^ravatcs  the  pain ;  but  when 
more  chronic  it  relieves  it.  According 
to  the  situation  of  the  attack  and  the 
muscles  engaged,  this  form  of  disease 
is  called  Lumbago  (in  the  loins),  Stiff- 
neck  (when  in  the  neck),  &c.  llie 
treatment  best  adapted  for  this  form 
.  consists  in  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  pow- 
der with  2  or  3  grains  of  calomel  at 
night,  followed  by  a  black  draught  in 
the  morning,  and  the  turpentine  lini- 
ment at  page  719,  rubbed  in  well  over 
the  parts  affected.  After  which  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  spongio-piline 
should  be  worn  over  it.  This  plan, 
adopted  early,  generally  gets  rid  of 
muscular  rheumatism  in  a  very  short 
time. 


Sect.  3.— INFLAMMATION. 

2759.  External  Inflammation 

In  general  is  characterised  by  four 
symptoms,,  either  of  which  occurs  by 
itself  in  other  forms  of  disease,  but  not 
grouped  together.  These  are — 1st, 
swelling;  2nd,  pain;  3rd,  redness; 
a'nd  4th,  Aeal,     Whenever,  therefore, 


these  four  systems  co-exist,  there  is 
said  to  be  inflammation  present.  It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  show 
here  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of 
each  of  those  symptoms,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  allude  to  them  as  together 
making  up  the  condition  which  is 
called  inflammation.  When  these  are 
severe  in  degree,  there  is  always  fever 
accompanying  them. 

2760.  Internal  Inflammations 

Are  only  recognized  by  the  occurrence 
of  pain  and  disturbance  of  function, 
generally  accompanied  with  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  and  with  fever  of  a 
kind  termed  inffanmiatory.  In  parts 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  pressure 
the  pain  is  aggravated  by  it,  and  this 
is  tne  chief  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
and  adjacent  parts  —  the  aggravation 
on  a  full  inspinition  being  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  tested  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  The  disturbance  of  function 
in  secreting  organs  consists  in  increase, 
diminution,  or  suppression  of  the 
secretion  peculiar  to  each,  varying 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  brain  there  is  delirium, 
or  entire  loss  of  mental  function  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  coma  ;  in  the  eye 
or  ear  there  is  intolerance  of  light  or 
sound ;  and  in  the  lungs  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  with  increased 
frequency  in  the  respiration  and 
alteration  in  the  secretions,  generally 
accompanied  with  cough. 

2761.  The  Inflammatory  Fever 

Is  ushered  in  with  shivering,  pain  in 
the  head  and  back,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  fever,  frequent,  full,  and  hard 
pulse,  disturbed  sleep,  and  more  or 
less  delirium.  There  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  these  symptoms  towards 
night 

2762.  Inflammation 

Is  modified  by  the  structure  which  it 
attacks.  Thus,  when  it  seizes  on  the 
serous  membranes  a  quantity  of  serum 
or  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  form  adhesions.     Such 
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is  the  case  in  pleurisy  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  coat  of  the  bowels. 
"When  the  mucous  membrane  is 
attacked,  mucus,  pus,  and  some- 
times coaguLable  lymph  are  secreted, 
succeeded,  in  bad  cases,  by  ulceration, 
but  never  by  adhesion.  These  occur 
in  bronchitis,  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  bladder.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue^  serum 
is  thrown  out,  causing  swelling,  or  in 
worse  cases  coagulable  lymph,  or  pus, 
from  which  an  abscess  results.  In  the 
cellular  membrane  of  internal  oi^ans, 
as  the  lungs  and  liver,  inflammation, 
when  acute,  leads  to  softening  and  a 
deposit  of  pus,  or  when  more  dironic, 
to  nardening  or  consolidation,  by  the 
deposit  of  coagulable  lymph.  F&rous 
tissues,  sttdi  as  tendon  and  ligament, 
are  prone  to  gangrene  or  ulceration. 
Then,  lastly,  the  sJkui,  when  inflamed, 
becomes  variously  affected,  sometimes 
sustaining  a  deposit  of  serum  under 
its  cuticle  in  various  forms,  as  large  and 
small  vesicles,  blebs,  &c.,  and  some- 
times being  merely  raised  into  papular 
patches,  or  into  sodes,  as  in  leprosy. 

2763.  Plcnrisy 
Is  attended  with  severe  pain  on  inspi- 
ration, referred  to  some  part  of  the 
chest.  There  is  little  or  no  cough, 
but  considerable  fever,  and  a  frequent 
hard  and  strong  pulse.  Blood-letting 
is  required  in  most  cases,  with  ener- 
getic treatment  by  calomel  and 
opium,  sometimes  joined  to  anti- 
mony. 

2764.  Pneumonia, 
"Which  is  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  is  attended  also 
with  pain  on  inspiration,  but  of  a  more 
dull  character,  and  accompanied  by 
cough,  and  an  expectoration  of  tough, 
thick,  and  stringy  mucus  of  a  trans- 
parent appearance,  but  tinged  with  a 
rusty  colour.  The  chief  test  is  the 
sound  on  using  the  stethoscope,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  crackling.  The  pulse 
is  full  and  hard,  and  there  is  consider- 
able fever.  The  treatment  consists  in 
bleeding  in  severe  cases,  followed  by 


the  use  of  calomel,  opium,  and  anti- 
mony in  large  doses.  Here,  however, 
the  aid  of  the  physician  should  at  onoe 
be  called  in. 

2765.  Bronchitis 
Occurs  in  every  degree,  from  the  slight 
*'  cold  and  cough  to  the  severe  form 
whidi  often  carries  off  its  victim  in 
two  or  three  days.  There  is  consider- 
able fever  accompanying  this  disease^ 
followed  by  cough,  without  mnch  in- 
crease of  pain  on  inspiration,  and 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  with- 
out, expectoration.  If  present,  it  » 
frothy  and  more  or  less  thick  and 
yellow.  Very  often  there  is  andible 
wheezing,  accompanied  with  rattling 
sound  in  the  chest,  or  hissing,  or 
bubbling,  as  if  making  soap  bubbles. 
The  breathing  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  quicker  than  naturaL  The 
TREATMENT  consists  either  in  relieving 
the  inflammation  by  producing  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  or  by  causing  it  to 
disperse  by  the  astringent  power  of 
certain  medicines  which  seem  to  act 
with  spedflc  force.  Counter-irritation 
is  the  most  safe  and  valuable  remedy 
for  bronchitis,  within  the  reach  of 
domestic  medicine.  It  may  be  applied 
to  children,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
common  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  or  by 
suspending  a  piece  of  spongio-piline 
round  the  neck  so  as  to  cover  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  sprinkling  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  it  some  of  the 
embrocation  at  {a\  (^),  or  (c)  in  par. 
2688.  Blisters,  also,  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  mother's  skill,  as  they  are 
seldom  misapplied  in  acute  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  pleurisy  being  the  exception ; 
and  if  there  is  cough,  uiey  will  always 
do  more  or  less  good.  If  tne  symptoms 
are  urgent,  the  medical  attendant 
should  be  summoned  ;  but  in  many 
mild  cases,  some  one  of  the  expec- 
torant medicines  already  given  will 
often  give  relief.  In  the  bronchitis 
of  children,  which  is  the  usual  seveie 
cough  so  common  at  that  age, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  ipecacn- 
anha  and  rhubtu-b,  with  soda.  The 
dose  varying  with  the  age  (see  page 
727). 
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2766.  Inflammation   of  the   Sto- 

mach and  Bowels 

May  be  either  of  the  external  coat 
igasiritis  or  peritonitis) ;  or  of  the 
internal  or  mucous  coat,  producing 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery ;  or 
of  the  muscular  coat  between  the  two, 
in  which  case  spasm  of  the  stomach  or 
colic  is  the  result. 

2767.  In  Gastritis  or  Peritonitis 

There  is  violent  pain  on  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  with  great  anxiety  of 
countenance,  gentle  and  small  pulse, 
constipation,  and  in  some  cases  vomit- 
ing. Bleeding  is  always  required  in 
severe  cases,  or  leeching,  together 
with  calomel  and  opium  in  small 
doses ;  but  the  case  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  unprofessional  skill. 

276&  Diarrhoea 

Must  be  treated  according  to  its  cause, 
for  if  this  consists  in  the  presence  in 
the  bowels  of  improper  food,  it  is  in 
vain  to  make  the  attempt  to  relieve  it 
without  getting  rid  of  the  offender.  In 
children,  especially,  undigested  food 
often  remains  in  the  body,  pi-oducing 
irritation  and  diarrhcea ;  and  they  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with  a  little 
spice,  which  has  hence  received  the 
name  of  "  Anodyne  powder  "  in  many 
localities.  In  older  persons  a  table- 
spoonful  of  castor-oil,  with  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 
But  when  the  cause  is  not  easily  de- 
fined, or  when  it  is  evidently  of  an 
epidemic  character,  one  or  other  of  the 
astringent  medicines  given  under  that 
head  at  par.  2682,  wiU  be  more  likely 
to  do  good-  In  Dysentery,  which 
is  a  discharge  of  loose  motions  from 
the  lower  lx>wels  only,  an  injection 
of  starch,  with  laudanum,  will  gene- 
tally  be  of  service ;  and  is  the  only 
remedy  which  the  mother  of  a  family 
can  safely  employ  in  the  disease. 
From  5  to  50  drops  may  be  thrown 
up  in  starch,  according  to  the 
age,  and  repeated  if  it  cannot  be 
retained. 


2769.  Spasm 

Of  the  stomach,  or  colic,  may  either 
of  them  be  treated,  until  farther  advice 
is  obtained,  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil  and 
laudanum,  or,  if  this  is  returned,  by 
giving  30  or  40  drops  of  ether,  with  a 
similar  quantity  of  compound  tincture 
of  lavender,  and  a  mustard  plaster  to 
the  outside  skin,  applied  very  hot,  and 
kept  on  as  long  as  possible. 

277a  Thrush 
Is  a  disease  occurring  very  commonly 
in  infantile  life.  It  is  marked  by  an 
eruption  of  small  white  specks  on  the 
tongue,  and  inside  of  the  mouth. 
These  discharge  a  glutinous  mucus, 
which  forms  .a  thick  white  fur,  adher- 
ing at  first  tenaciously,  and  afterwards 
falling  off,  leaving  the  membrane  red 
and  snining.  Sometimes  they  end  in 
mortification,  when  the  surrounding 
parts  swell,  and  become  spongy,  the 
mouth  remaining  open,  and  aUovring 
the  saliva  to  escape.  There  is  always 
witlx  this  state  great  prostration  of 
strength,  absence  of  fever,  and  feeble 
pulse,  the  child  generally  sinkii^  from 
diarrhoea.  The  Treatment  best 
adapted  for  this  disease  consists  in 
giving  minute  doses  of  sulphuric  acid, 
barley  water,  or  rice  water,  internally. 
Two  or  three  drops,  up  to  eight  or  ten, 
according  to  the  age,  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day  in  either  of  the  above 
vehicles,  and  the  diet  confined  to  the 
mildest  forms  of  farinaceous  food. 
Borax  and  honey  form  a  very  common 
local  application  to  the  mouth,  and 
appear  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  anything  else ;  but  the  real  mischief 
is  in  the  stomach,  and  this  is  not 
affected  by  any  outward  application. 

2771.  Dyspepsia 

Affords  too  wide  a  field  for  discussion 
here,  as  its  forms  are  multifarious,  and 
widely  separated  in  cause,  effect,  and 
treatment. 

2772.   Under  the   Head  of  Sto- 
machics 
Are  given,  at  par.  2696,  several  forms 
of  medicines,  which  are  sometimes  of 
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service,  but  the  application  to  indi- 
vidual cases  would  occupy  many  pages, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  omitted  for 
want  of  space. 

2773.  Croup 
Consists  in  ^  active  inflammation  of 
the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  crowing  inspiration,  and 
generally  attacking  young  children 
after  teething.  It  commences  with 
hoarseness  and  symptoms  of  common 
cold,  which  rapidly  go  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  breathing,  and  often 
end  in  a  few  hours  by  suffocation.  It 
is  not  a  contagious  disease,  but  often 
attacks  nearly  all  the  children  of  par- 
ticular families,  and  these  sometimes 
more  than  once.  The  Treatment 
must  be  energetic  Two,  three,  or 
four  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
throat,  and  ipecacuanha  or  antimonial 
wine  ^ould  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  until  it  produces  vomiting, 
which  is  almost  sdways  followed  by 
relid*.  The  best  plan  in  families  at  aU 
subject  to  this  complaint  is  to  keep  a 
smsdl  bottle  in  the  house  filled  with 
ipecacuanha  wine,  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  ^rrup  of  saffron  in  equal 
quantities,  of  which  from  a  tea-spoon- 
ful to  a  table-spoonful,  according  to 
the  age^  may  be  given  as  abovf* 
direct^  As  soon  as  nausea  is  pro- 
duced a  dose  every  two  hours  will 
suffice.  Some  people  give  calomel, 
but  for  domestic  use  the  above  is  the 
best  treatment,  and  will  rarely  fail  if 
commenced  early  enough. 

2774.  Hooping-cough 

Is  a  spasmodic  cough,  of  an  infectious 
or  epidemic  nature,  easily  detected  by 
the  peculiar  long  inspiration,  or 
"  whoop, *'  which  accompanies  it,  and 
which  is  seldom  developed  in  the  early 
stage.  The  Treatment  varies  greatly 
with  the  nature  of  the  attack  and  the 
state  of  health  of  the  child.  There  is 
generally  at  first  some  degree  of  acute 
bronchitis,  and  lowering  measures  will 
be  necessary.  A  leech  or  two  or  a 
blister  will  afford  relief,  with  ipeca- 
cuanha wine  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 


and,  if  the  bowels  are  costive,  rhubarb 
in  addition.  After  this  stage  nothing 
acts  more  beneficially  in  most  cases 
than  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  requires 
care  in  its  administration,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  do- 
mestic use.  In  strong  hearty  children 
it  will  often  cut  short  the  disease, 
given  in  single  or  two-drop  doses  of 
the  diluted  acid  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  together  with  Roche's  embro- 
cation, or  the  liniment  of  turpentine 
(page  719),  well  rubbed  in  to  the 
spine  and  chest. 


Sect.   4.— SKIN    DISEASES. 

2775.  Itch 

Is  the  most  easily  cured  of  aU  the 
ordinary  skin  diseases  of  children,  and 
it  is  generally  within  the  control  of 
ordinary  remedies.  In  its  early  stage 
it  may  be  known  by  the  presence  of 
minute  watery  pimples  in  the  clefts  of 
the  fingers,  and  at  the  bends  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  where  the  skin  is  thin 
and  tender ;  these  itch  so  much  as  to 
occasion  violent  scratching,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  the  vesicles  are  broken, 
and  become  scabbed,  with  considerable 
inflammation.  The  Treatment  is 
very  simple,  consisting  in  the  nibbing 
iato  the  skin  of  the  whole  body, 
except  that  of  the  head,  the  compound 
sulphur  ointment,  for  three  successive 
nights,  after  which  the  whole  body 
should  be  well  washed  with  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  clothed  in  clean  linen, 
the  dirty  clothes,  &c.,  being  thoroughly 
purified  by  washing;  and,  if  a  bad 
case,  by  baking,  or  even  burning  the 
bedding. 

2776.  Ringworm 

Is  an  eruption  occurring  in  a  circle,  or 
part  of  a  circle,  on  the  head,  face, 
shoulders,  or  neck,  or  sometimes  even 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  Two 
eruptions  are  popularly  confounded 
under  this  name,  both  having  a 
circular  appearance.  One  of  them, 
called  in  medicine  herpes  circinnatuSy 
is  arranged  in  smooth,  shining  rings  of 
a  red  colour,  with  a  centre  of  sound 
skin,  and  occurs  chiefly  on  the  face 
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and  shoulders,  wUJumt  contagion,  and 
not  causing  the  loss  of  the  hair.     The 
other  is  called  porrigo  scutulata,  and 
appears  chiefly  on  the  scalp,  but  some- 
times on  the  forehead  and  neck,  the 
ringfworm  appearance  being  presented 
only  in  its  early  stage.     //  is  highly 
contagious,  and  is  arranged,  also,  in 
rings,  covered  with  minute  pustules, 
and  of  a  paler  red  colour  than  the  first 
kind.   In  the  centre  is  a  patch  of  skin, 
not  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  surrounding  healthy  parts ;    but 
when  minutely  examined,  also  covered 
with  small  pustules.     The  hair  ulti- 
mately falls  offy  leaving  a  shining  bald 
patch.     The  Treatment  of  the  two 
kinds  is  quite   different,   the  former 
merely  requiring  the  application    of 
any  astringent,  such  as  common  ink, 
or  blue  stone,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  better  still,  of  chloride  of 
zinc  (two  grains  of  either  of  the  last  to 
the  ounce  of  distilled  water).     The 
latter  must  be  treated  as  for   scald 
head.     (See  next  paragraph.) 

2777.  Scald  Head 
(Porrigo,  or  tinea  capitis)  is  charac- 
terized by  small  contagious  pustules 
appearing  on  the  hairy  scalp,  generally 
in  childhood,  but  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  adults.  The  pustules 
are  small  and  irregularly  round,  con- 
taining a  yellow  matter,  which  scabs 
round  the  hairs,  with  a  central  depres- 
sion, corresponding  generally  with  a 
hair.  The  health  is  usually  slightly 
impaired,  either  as  a  cause  or  effect  of 
the  disease,  but  there  is  no  fever. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  being  detected, 
there  is  generally  some  increase  of  the 
ordinary  scurf,  which  is  browner  than 
usual.  Besides  the  porrigo  scutulata, 
described  in  the  last  paragraph,  there 
is  also  another  form,  known  as  honey- 
comb scab  {porrigo  favosa),  which  at- 
tacks the  scalp,  and  often  extends 
down  over  the  lace.  The  pustules  are 
more  numerous,  and  unite  together  to 
form  a  thick  yellow  scab,  marked  by 
numerous  depressions,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  honeycomb.  In 
l)it  porrigo  scutulata  the  distinct  rings 
are  soon  Tost,  and  there  are  red  patches. 


clusters  of  yellow  pustules,  scabs  in  all 
stages,  and  bald  spots,  all  occurring  on 
the  same  head.     The  Treatment  is 
almost  entirely  local,   though  if  the 
general  health  is  reduced  it  must  be 
supported  by  good  living  and  tonics,  or 
local  remeoUes  will  be  useless.    The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  the 
hair  and  loosen  the  scabs,  so  as  to 
enable  the  application  to  reach  the 
skin  itself.   A  large  linseed-meal  poul- 
tice is  the  best  application  for  this 
purpose,   after  using  the  scissors  as 
closely  as  possible,  or,   in  the  early 
stage,  shaving  with  a  common  razor. 
After  this  apply  an  ointment  composed 
of  I  drachm  of  iodide  of  mercury  to  I 
ounce  of  lard  ;  let  it  remain  on  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  wash  all  off  with  yel- 
low soap,  and  apply  the  ointment  again. 
Repeat  this  every  day,  using  the  imlide 
of  sulphur,  made  of  half  the  above 
strength,  on  alternate  days,  if  the  mer- 
cury causes  too  much  irritation,    in 
which  case  also  a  poultice  of  linseed- 
meal  may  be  applied  over  it  Usually, 
however,  in  a  day  or  two  it  acts  in 
a  most  magical  manner,  and  reduces 
the  disease  to  a  mere  scurf.     This, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
cure  until  the  skin  is  sound  and  the 
hair  comes  on  again,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  course  of  time.    As   a 
change,  the  creasote   ointment  (page 
721),    may  sometimes  be  employed; 
but  I  am  satisfied,  from  long  experience, 
that  every  case  of  scald-head  may  be 
cured  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  above  remedies, 
which  seem  to  act  by  destroying  the 
vegetable  fungus  in  which  the  disease 
essentially  consists.      When  there  is 
nothing  but  a  little  scurf  remaining,  a 
wash  composed   as    follows   may  be 
used  instead  of  the  ointment : — Take 
of  chloride  of  zinc  10  to  12  grains ; 
Price's  glycerine,  2  ounces ;  rose-water, 
6  ounces.     Mix. 


Sect.  5.— DOMESTIC 
SURGERY. 

2778.  Scalds  and  Bums, 

When  not  very  severe,  are  best  treated 
by  brushing  them  over  until  the  pain 
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ceases f  with  ecjiial  parts  of  tnrpentme 
and  linseed  oiL  After  the  cessation 
of  the  pain  the  qnantity  of  turpentine 
is  giadaally  diminished,  and  the  oil 
may  be  thickened  with  finely-powdered 
duuk,  so  as  to  make  an  ointment, 
which  is  to  be  spread  on  linen  or  lint, 
and  will  genenuly  effect  a  cure  in  all 
common  cases.  When,  however,  the 
bum  is  serere^  there  is  nothing  like 
the  caided  cotton  (sometimes  called 
medicated  cotton),  applied  immedi- 
ately in  a  thick  and  uniform  layer, 
and  kept  on  «ntil  loosened  by  the  dis- 
chaige,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days,  when  those  parts  which  are 
saturated  may  be  gently  removed,  and 
replenished  by  fresh  pieces,  the  great 
point  being  to  ezdude  the  air.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  aid  of  a  sur- 
geon is  generally  required. 

2779.  Chilblains 
Are  best  prevented  by  rubbing  spirit 
of  turpentine  into  the  hands  and  feet 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  with 
violence ;  also  by  keeping  them  as 
warm  as  possible.  Washing  in  cold 
water  for  delicate  young  females  will 
rather  i^igravate  than  pgcevent  the  mis- 
chief, though  this  is  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief.  If  the  smeU  of  turpen- 
tine is  objectionable,  use  equal  quanti- 
ties of  the  liquor  of  ammonia  and  rose- 
^▼ater.  When  chilblains  have  broken, 
the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  the  best  application,  with  the 
use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  blue 
stone,  if  there  is  proud  flesh  (see 
Caustics,  par.  2685). 

2780.  Chapped  Hands 

May  be  entirely  prevented  or  cured 
by  the  use  of  Price's  glycerine,  which 
may  be  scented  with  any  essential  oil. 
This  should  be  rubbed  on  at  night, 
either  to  the  hands  while  sonnd,  or 
the  chaps  when  produced,  and  will 
almost  invariably  cure  or  prevent  this 
disagreeable  result  of  cold. 

2781.  Bed-Sores 
Are  occasioned  by  long  pressure  on 
the  skin  covering  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  body,  eiSier  in  those  who  are 


confined  to  their  beds,  or  who  cannot 
lie  down  at  alL  In  such  cases  the  skin 
should  be  watched,  and  when  at  all 
red  it  should  be  washed  with  hot 
brandy-and-water,  and  then  powdered 
with  fine  starch  (violet  powder).  I^ 
in  spite  of  this  precaution,  a  sore  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  protected  by  a 
water-cushion  or  water-bed,  which 
takes  off  the  pressure,  and  it  will  then 
almost  always  readily  heal,  with  the 
application  of  the  ointment  of  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  a  piece  of  soap 
plaster.  Hooper's  water-pillows  and 
bed  are  let  out  at  a  weekly  or  monthly 
payment,  or  they  may  be  purchased  at 
rates  varying  from  £1  is.  to  £H  8s., 
according  to  size.  They  are  fsaur  supe- 
rior to  air-cushions,  or  to  the  cumbrous 
water-bed  of 'Dr.  Amott.  A  pad  of 
carded  cotton,  in  slight  cases,  will 
often  give  great  relief.  Plasters  spread 
on  leather  soon  get  out  of  place,  and 
afford  little  or  no  relief. 

2782.  Sprains 
Are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. They  should,  if  severe,  be 
treated  by  the  application  of  le«:hes, 
in  number  according  to  the  age  and 
severity  of  the  sprain ;  after  whiclx, 
until  the  bites  are  healed,  cold  water 
is  the  best  application.  When  healed, 
an  evaporating  lotion  (diluted  acetic 
add,  page  708)  may  be  applied,  taking 
care  to  give  entire  rest  to  the  joint. 

2783.  Wounds,  when  they  are  cut 

with  a  Sharp  Instrument, 
Should  be  neatly  brought  together, 
and  the  edges  retained  in  apposition, 
either  by  means  of  isinglass-plaster,  or 
diachylon,  or  in  the  fingeis  by  a  simple 
piece  of  linen,  which  answers  all  the 
better  if  dipped  in  the  blood.  WTien 
the  bleeding  is  severe,  and  continues 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an 
artery  will  generally  require  to  be  tied, 
and  for  this  a  surgeon  must  be  called 
in.  In  the  meantime,  pressure  on  the 
wound  itself  by  means  of  a  folded  pad 
of  linen,  or  a  tightly  rolled  pocket- 
handkerchief,  will  generally  restrain 
the  bleeding ;  or  in  the  limbs,  a  tape 
or  cord  may  be  tied  round  nearer  the 
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body  than  the  wound,  and  made  very 
tight  by  inserting  a  ruler  or  fork,  or  a 
piece  of  stick,  and  twisting  this  several 
times.  The  plaster  should  never  be 
removed  under  three  or  four  days. 

27S4.  Lacerated  Wounds, 

If  badly  torn,  will  not  heal  by  what 
surgeons  call  the  first  intention,  though 
it  is  in  most  cases  better  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  by  binding  them  up 
with  plaster,  as  above  described.  By 
means  of  the  isinglass  plaster,  which 
is  not  readily  soluble  in  cool  water,  the 
wound  may  be  brought  together  and 
a  light  bandage  put  over  it,  after 
whidi  a  stream  of  water  at  90  degrees 
may  be  kept  slowly  running  over  it, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  slightly 
below  that  of  the  blood.  A  vessel  of 
water  heated  to  more  than  100  degrees 
may  be  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
wound,  and  by  fixing  a  cock  in  this, 
and  then  turning  it  very  slightly,  a 
very  small  stream  may  be  conducted 
to  the  wound,  and  this  being  laid  in 
a  waterproof  cloth,  the  water  is  con- 
ducted from  it  to  any  convenient  re- 
ceptacle. By  these  means  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  healing  very  frightful  lacera- 
tions of  the  hand  and  other  parts,  con- 
tinuing the  stream  for  three  or  fonr 
days,  day  and  night,  and  moderating 
the  temperature  according  to  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient,  which  are  always 
the  best  guide.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  period  named  above,  if  the  parts 
are  discharging  matter  to  any  extent, 
with  sloughs  or  dead  parts,  a  poultice 
of  linseed-meal  is  the  best  remedy, 
until  the  wound  becomes  dean  ;  when 
the  ;ed  precipitate  ointment,  or  the 
ointment  Ji  resin,  will  generally  com- 
plete the  cure,  using  a  caustic  if  there  is 
proud  flesh  (see  Caustics,  par.  2685). 

27S5.  Bruises 

Are  sometimes  very  painfiil  and  serious 
injuries,  and  require  the  application  of 
local  remedies.  Where  tlie  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  is  excessive,  slight  punc- 
tures may  be  made  with  a  lancet,  or 
leeches  applied  at  once.  After  this, 
nothing  answers  so  well  as  the  stream 
of  water  described  in  the  last  para- 


graph, or  an  evaporating  lotion 
(diluted  acetic  add,  page  7S),  used 
warm,  mixing  it  when  made  of  double 
strength  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  In  br^i^  of  the  face,  with 
extravasation,  such  as  a  **  black  eye," 
early  puncture  is  the  best  remedy, 
followed  by  warm  fomentations  with 
the  evaporating  lotion  ;  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  apply  the  , 
acetate  of  lead  wash  (page  719). 

2786.  Boils 

Are  very  tronblesome  abscesses,  ac- 
companied with  destruction  of  a  small 
piece  of  skin,  causing  what  is  called  a 
"core,"  or  ** slough."  Poultices  re- 
lieve them  the  most ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  produce  a  second  crop,  and  are, 
therefore,  objectionable  on  that  score. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  piece  of  leather 
spread  with  soap  cerate,  or  honey  and 
flour. 

2787.  Abscesses 

Are  collections  of  matter  beneath  the 
sJtin,  and,  in  some  cases,  occupying 
part  of  one  or  other  of  the  large  cavi- 
ties of  the  body.  When  in  the  head, 
neck,  or  limbs,  they  appear  as  inflamed 
swellings,  which,  sifter  a  time,  varying 
with  the  activity  of  the  inflammation, 
come  to  a  point  and  break.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
a  large  collection  of  matter  or  a  de- 
struction of  skin,  and  to  relieve  pain, 
and  then  a  lancet  is  passed  into  the 
abscess,  and  its  contents  are  evacuated. 
In  this  case  a  piece  of  lint  is  left  in 
the  opening  to  prevent  its  edges  heal- 
ing, and  thus  necessitating  a  fresh 
operation.  Abscesses,  however,  gene- 
rally come  under  the  inspection  of  the 
surgeon.  In  most  cases  a  poultice  of 
linseed  meal  or  bread  will  be  desirable, 
relieving  the  pain  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
and  soothing  the  irritated  ner^'cs. 
Spongio-piline  is  by  many  said  to 
answer  better  than  a  poultice,  when 
kept  wet ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  re- 
lieve the  pain  nearly  so  well,  and  I 
have  never  known  it  liked  by  those  who 
had  tried  both.  A  Whitlow  is  an 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  occur- 
ring either  from  inflammation  at  the 
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root  or  edjre  of  the  nail,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  bone.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
comparatively  trifling,  and  may  readily 
be  relieved  by  letting  out  the  matter, 
or  by  poulticing,  which  generally  allows 
its  escape.  When  collected  at  the 
edge  of  the  nail,  by  separating  this 
from  the  skin  without  cutting,  a  minute 
point  of  matter  will  generally  escape, 
and  the  pain  and  inflammation  at 
once  cease.  In  cases  of  disease  of  the 
bone,  the  mischief  is  much  greater,  and 
nothing  but  an  incision  down  to  it  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  last  joint,  to- 
gether with  the  nail.  A  surgeon 
should,  therefore,  at  once  be  consulted. 

2788.  Corns 

Are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft.  The 
former  arise  from  thickening  of  the 
cuticle,  causing  pressure  upon  the  skin 
beneath,  and  acting  as  a  foreign  body. 
The  remedy  consists  in  paring  away 
the  hard  cuticle  either  with  the  scissors 
or  knife,  and  then  in  bad  cases  wearing 
a  piece  of  soap-cerate  on  buff-leather. 
Soft  cams  zxt  of  a  half-warty  nature, 
and  always  occur  between  the  toes. 
They  are  actual  growths  from  the  skin,, 
which  secrete  a  thickened  and  imper- 
fect cuticle.  The  best  remedy  is  great 
cleanliness,  washing  the  parts,  with  soap 
constantly,  and  then  applying  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  wluch  causes  the 
cuticle  to  become  dry  and  to  shrink  up. 
A  piece  of  carded  cotton  should  r^u- 
iarlyhQ  worn  between  the  toes,  and 
with  these  precautions  soft  corns  may 
always  be  rendered  free  from  pain, 
though  not  cured  without  repeated  ap- 
plications of  the  caustic.  Blue-stone 
acts  quite  as  well,  but  it  requires  more 
frequent  application.  In  either  case, 
after  a  few  days  the  dry  cuticle  should 
be  pared  ofTand  the  caustic  re-applied ; 
but  care  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  an  ulcer  of  a  pain- 
ful character  will  be  produced. 

2789.  Bunions 

Are  inflamed  bursa,  which  are  bags 
placed  over  the  prominent  joints  to 
protect  them  from  pressure.  They 
occur  chiefly  over  that  of  the  great  toe, 
and  are  exceedingly  painful.     The  best 


I  application  for  an  inflamed  bunion  is 

I  the  evaporating  lotion  (diluted  acetic 

I  acid,  page  708),  used  hot,  resting  the 

foot,  and  keeping  it  elevated.     Wien 

'  the   inflammation  is   reduced,    apply 

a  piece  of  leather  spread  with  a  plaster 

of^  ammoniacum    with  mercury,  and 

keep  it  on  for  some  weeks,  renewing 

it  if^necessary. 


Sect.  6.— TREATMENT  OF 
POISONS. 

279a  The  Successful  Treatment 

of  a  Case  of  Poisoning 

Mainly  depends  upon  the  shortness  of 
the  interval  whicn  elapses  from  the 
taking  of  the  poison  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  antidote,  so  that  here  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
.some  guide  at  hand  to  which  the  heads 
of  a  family  may  apply  during  the 
anxious  moments  when  mediod  aid 
is  expected.  The  following  are  the 
most  readily  accessible  antidotes  for 
the  more  common  poisons ;  that  is,  those 
most  likely  to  be  used  wilfully  or  by 
mistake  in  ordinary  life. 

2791.  Opium,     Laudanumi     and 

Morphia ; 

Or  for  the  child,  s}tu|S  of  poppies, 
Godfrey's  cordial,  and  other  milder 
preparations  of  opium.  —  These  all 
may  be  either  taken  wilfully,  or 
be  administered  by  mistake,  or  in 
an  over-dose.  The  Symptoms  are 
great  drowsiness,  followed  by  stupor, 
and  heavy  sleep.  Sickness  some- 
times causes  their  rejection  before 
they  have  time  to  produce  their  fatal 
effects,  but  in  general  when  given  in 
large  doses  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Treatment  consists  in  producing 
vomiting,  for  which  ipecacuanha  is  too 
slow,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  the 
best  remedy  (see  page  727) ;  of  this 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  and 
given  immediately.  It  generally  pro- 
duces vomiting  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
if  not,  the  inside  of  the  throat  must  be 
tickled  with  a  feather,  or  irritated  with 
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the  finger.  One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  sal- volatile  in  water  may  also  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  kept 
awake  by  any  means,  however  painful, 
walking  about  the  room  being  tne  least 
obnoxious  of  any.  As  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  cleared  of  the  poison,  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  giving  re- 
peated draughts  of  mustard-and-water 
(half  a  tea^spoonful  dissolved  in  half  a 
tumbler),  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  mav  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  kept 
awake  by  walking  until  the  arrival  of 
the  medical  man,  who  will  judge  of  the 
|)ropriety  of  allowing  sleep ;  and  not 
till  then  is  it  safe,  or  at  all  events  for 
six  or  eight  hours  after  the  poison  is 
rejected.  Cold  water  dashed  over  the 
head  and  down  the  back  is  a  good 
remedy  in  aid  of  the  above,  or  a 
mustard  plaster  to  the  stomach. 

2792.  Belladonna,  or   Deadly 

Nightshade ; 

Hellebore,  hemlock,  foxglove,  labur- 
num-berries, monkshood,  laurel-leaves, 
yew-leaves  and  berries,  arum,  called 
also  lords  and  ladies,  poisonous 
fungi,  wild  parsley  and  savine,  are 
all  of  them  at  times  eaten  by 
children  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or 
sometimes  with  more  improper  inten- 
tions. The  Treatment  in  all  cases 
consists  in  procuring  the  rejection  of 
the  poison  by  means  of  some  emetic, 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  being  the  best ;  or  if 
this  is  not  at  hand,  mustard  may  be 
tried  (see  last  paragraph),  or  ipecacu- 
anha in  doses  varying  from  10  grains 
to  30,  suspended  in  water.  If  there  is 
great  depression  as  a  consequence  of 
the  poison  (which  is  particularly  likely 
to  be  the  case  after  digitalis  or  laurel- 
leaves),  sal-voIatile  or  brandy,  or  both, 
must  be  administered.  Or  if  hemlock 
or  monkshood  have  been  taken,  strong 
coffee  is  the  best  remedy  after  the 
vomiting  has  ceased. 

2793.  Arsenic 

Is  seldom  taken  by  accident,  though 
such  a  thing  has  occurred,  when  it  was 
sold  in  its  natural  state  as  a  white  pow- 
der differing  very  slightly  in  appearance 
from  carbonate  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tar- 


tar, or  whitening.  It  is  not  very  soluble, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  cause  death  by 
moderate  quantities  of  its  solution  in 
water.  The  Treatment  consists,  as 
before,  in  administering  an  emetic,  and 
here,  perhaps,  ipecacuanha  is  better 
than  zinc,  especially  after  the  first 
dose,  as  it  is  not  so  irritating  and  does 
not  increase  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  stomach- 
pump  is  generally  used,  but  when 
arsenic  in  substance  has  been  taken,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  .useful  as  a  powerful 
emetic.  Vomiting  should  be  kept  up 
for  at  least  an  hour  at  intervals,  with 
successive  doses  of  emetics  given  with 
plenty  of  fluid ;  which  also,  if  possible, 
should  be  somewhat  glutinous,  as 
flour  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  minutes 
and  diluted  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
gruel.  The  after  effects  of  arsenic  will 
always,  of  course,  come  under  the 
treatment  of  the  physician ;  those 
which  are  described  above,  being 
only  intended  to  be  used  prior  to  his 
arrival 

2794.  Oxalic  Acid 

"When  taken  is  often  swallowed  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  to  which  in 
appearance  it  is  very  similar.  It  is  a 
violent  corrosive  poison,  and  causes 
horrible  agony.  The  Treatment 
must  be  on  the  principle  of  neutralizing 
the  acid  by  a  carbonate,  which  will 
form  an  insoluble  oxalate,  and  this 
should  be  administered  in  the  shape  of 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  both 
of  which  are  generally  at  hand.  As 
much  as  can  be  poured  down  the 
throat,  of  either  of  them,  mixed  with 
water,  should  be  given,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a/ier,  vomiting  may 
be  attempted  by  a  dose  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  (see  par.  2791),  as  it  is  better  to 
bring  up  the  oxalate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia than  to  allow  it  to  pass  through 
the  body. 

2795.  The  Mineral  Acids 

Commonly  known  as  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Aquafortis,  and  Muriatic  Acid, 
are  sometimes  swallowed  in  their  full 
strength,  and  if  in  any  quantity,  act  so 
immediately  on  the  mucous  membrane 
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as  to  preolude  all  chance  of  recovery. 
In  small  doses,  however,  dilution  with 
water  in  lai^  quantities  is  the  most 
available  remedy  likely  to  be  of  service, 
followed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  potass,  or  even  soap.  Any 
of  these  unite  with  the  add,  and  render 
it  harmless,  but  there  is  seldom  time 
for  their  esdiibition. 

2796.  Phosphorus 

May  be  very  probably  sucked  by  chil- 
dren who  have  access  to  the  common 
ludfer  matches.  The  Treatment  in 
such  a  case  should  be  by  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  mustard,  given  as 
directed  at  par.  2791.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  such  a  case. 

2797.  Corrosive  Sublimate 

Can  hardly  be  swallowed  by  acddent, 
except  from  being  mistaken  for  some 
other  medidne,  as  its  taste  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrid.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
and  virulent  poison.  The  Treatment 
is  fortunately  easily  managed  by  the  ! 
exhibition  of  white  of  egg  in  large  ' 
quantities,  giving  it  without  mixture  ' 
with  water,  and  following  it  up  with  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (see  par. 
2791).  The  quantity  of  white  of  ^gs 
will  only  be  limited  by  the  capadty  of 
the  stomach  or  the  number  of  ^gs  at 
command.  If  unfortunately  there 
should  be  none,  or  only  a  few  in  the 
house,  milk  makes  a  good  substitute, 
or  even  flour  and  water,  but  the  latter 
is  not  to  be  wholly  depended  on.  If 
the  emetic  does  not  act  freely,  saliva- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  take  place,  as  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  converted  into 
calomel  by  the  albumen ;  against  this, 
in  addition  to  the  emetic,  a  mild  dose 
of  castor-oil  should  be  given,  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  poison  before  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system. 

2798.  Tartar  Emetic  and  Sulphate 

of  Zinc 

Will  generally  effect  their  own  removal, 
unless  given  in  repeated  doses,  with  a 
wilful  intention  to  poison,  and  against 
such  a  horrible  practice  the  directions 
in  this  book  are  not  intended. 


2799.  Copper 

May  he  imbibed  in  poisonous  doses 
from  cooking  in  vessels  made  of  this 
metal,  or  from  sweets,  pickles,  &c., 
which  have  been  coloured  with  it.  In 
the  Treatment,  the  good  effect  of 
albumen  is  said  to  be  considerable,  as 
in  corrosive  sublimate ;  but  it  should 
be  followed  by  emetics,  as  in  other 
cases. 

2S00.  When  Lead 

Has  beoi  taken  in  poisonous  doses  the 
mischief  is  not  at  once  developed,  but 
in  a  short  time  colicy  pains  and  consti- 
pation come  on,  which  last  for  some 
days.  There  is  generally  time  to  pro- 
cure medical  aid,  but  if  not  the 
Treatment  consists  in  allaying  spasm 
by  opium,  and  produdng  an  action  of 
the  bowds  by  some  strong  aperient. 
In  slight  cases,  an  ounce  of  castor-oil 
may  be  tried,  with  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  every  two  or  three  hours, 
till  it  acts,  together  with  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  bowds,  or  a  hot  bath,  if  it 
can  be  procured. 

2801.  Prussic  Acid  and  the  Es- 
sential Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds 

Act  so  rapidly,  when  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  that  there  is  seldom  time  for 
any  remedy  to  be  applied,  even  if 
medical  sdd  is  at  hand.  If,  howcj^r, 
the  dose  is  not  enough  to  destroy  life 
at  once,  the  following  plan  of  treat- 
ment may  be  tried  until  the  arrival  of 
a  medical  man.  If  the  power  of 
swallowing  is  retained,  give  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  dash  cold  water 
down  the  back  of  the  head  and  spine. 
Or,  if  this  power  is  lost,  let  strong 
smelling  salts  or  liquor  of  ammonia  be 
hdd  to  the  nostrils,  together  with  the 
cold  water  affusion  mentioned  above. 
This  plan  has  in  some  cases  saved  the 
lives  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  state. 

2802.  Nuz  Vomica  or  Strych* 

nine,  Coccnlus  Indicus, 

And   other  vegetable  poisons  of  an 
unusually    poweriul    character,    may 
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always  be  best  encountered  at  once  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  a  medical  man. 

2803.  Bites, 

Whether  of  a  mad  dog  or  of  an  adder, 
should  always  be  at  once  forcibly 
sucked,  taking  care  that  the  mouth  is 
in  a  sound  state.  This  removes  the 
poison  more  completely  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  afterwards  the  wound 
may  be  burnt  or  the  surface  pared  at 
the  discretion  of  the  surgeon  when  he 
arrives.  A  string  may  also  in  the 
interim  be  tightly  tied  round  the  limb 
above  the  wound,  so  as  to  retard 
absorption,  and  this  is  particularly 
useful  in  bites  of  the  adder.  In  the 
deep  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  no  remedy  is 
to  oe  relied  on  short  of  extirpation 
with  the  knife,  or  a  strong  caustic, 
such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  red-hot 
iron,  or  the  one  followed  by  the  other 
in  very  bad  cases ;  but  this  of  course 
will  only  be  done  by  the  sui^eon  him- 
self. 


2804.  For   the    Sting    of    Bees, 

Wasps,  Hornets,  and  Ants, 

There  is  no  remedy  like  sulphate  of 
copper  or  blue  stone,  applied  by 
wetting  and  rubbing  it  on  the  part 
round  the  wound.  The  sting  of  the 
bee  or  wasp  should  previously  to  this 
be  extracted,  if  left  in. 

2805.  For   the    Bites   of  Fleas, 

Bugs,  Gnats,  or  Harvest-Bugs, 

Eau-de-Cologne  is  the  best  remedy 
freely  applied  in  its  full  strength. 

2806.  Lice 

May  be  destroyed  by  cutting  the  hair 
short,  and  nibbing  in  at  night  the 
ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  (white 
precipitate),  brushing  it  out  the  fol- 
towii^  morning,  and  taking  care  not 
to  wet  the  skin  while  it  is  applied,  for 
fear  of  salivation.  Two  or  three  appU- 
cations  will  destroy  any  number ;  or  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  applied  profusely 
in  its  full  strength  acts  quite  as  well,  but 
is  apt  to  inflame  or  blister  the  skin. 
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ABSCBSSK3,  treatment  of,  755 
AguCt  cause  of,  745 

Quartan,  745 

Quotidian,  745 

Tertian,  745 
Air,  introduction  of,  95 

and  exercise  for  children,  634 
Airing  sheets,  236 
Alabaster,  to  clean,  245 
Alcoholic  drinks,  34a 
Ale,  strong,  351 
Alloys,  173 

Allspice,  essence  of,  454 
All-three  pudding,  590 
Almond  cneeseduces,  585 

Cream,  605 

Custard,  6zx 
Almonds,  315 

Alum  iised  for  adulteration  of  flotir,  300 
Alva  marina,  ijg 
American  coolmg  drinks,  4x7 

Potato  rolls,  399 
Anchovies  and  sardmes,  339 
Anchovy  sauce,  453 

Toast,  621 
Anthelmindc  or  worm  medicines,  728 
Anti-acids,  727 
Antisjpasmodics,  728 
Aperients,  728 
Apple  and  orange  tart,  mixed,  58a 

Charlotte,  594 

Cheesecakes,  585 

Cream,  605 

Dumplbgs,  599 

Fool,  605 

Fritters,  6oz 

Marmalade,  435 

Pudding.  586 

Puf&,  585 

Sauce  for  goose  and  roast  pork,  543 

Snow,  607 

Tart,  582 

Water,  425 
Apples,  stewed,  614 

To  keep,  485 
Apprentices,  misbdiaving  or  absconding,  227 

Disputes  between  masters  and,  227 

Master  may  correct,  227 

Parish,  227 
Apricot  cakes,  585 

Cheese,  43s 
Apricots,  green,  to  preserve,  433 

To  preserve  whole,  413 
Architects'  and  builders*  bills,  zz 
Arnott's  valve,  96 


Amott*s  (Dr.)  smokdess  grate,  91 
Aromatic  vinegar,  470 
Arrowroot,  3x2 

Puddmg,  583 

Sauce  for  puddings,  602 
Arsenical  paste  for  bugs,  248 
Artesian  wells,  136 
Artichokes.  319 

To  dress,  552 
Artificial  light,  economy  of,  zo8 

Stones,  14 
Asparuus,  3x9 

Soup,  S36 

To  boil,  552 
Astringents,  728 

"  Au  choux,**  royal,  paste  called,  574 
Axminster  carpets,  184 


B. 


Back  kitchen,  or  scullery,  153 

Yard,  zss 
Bacon,  267 

Best  parts  of  the  flitch  of,  268 

How  to  choose,  267 

To  cure  as  in  Wihsjiire,  446 
Badminton,  4x7 
Bain-marie,  558 
Baker's  bread,  30X 
Bakewell  pudding,  595 
Baking  meat  or  oven  roasting,  500 
Balloon  pudding,  5^7  ^ 
Bandoline  or  fijuitnce,  468 
Bantams,  386 
Barbel,  283 
Barbenries,  in  bunches,  to  dry,  437 

To  prepare  for  tartlets,  434 
Barberry  marmalade,  435 

Tart,  5S3 
Barley-meal,  296 

Sugar,  62  X 

Water,  74a 
Barm  crust,  57  x 
Basting,  495 
Bath  buns,  ^03 

Pudding,  595 
Bathmg,  734 
Baths,  63 

Sea-water,  X37 

Sponging.  737  ,  ,  ^ 

Temperature  of  the  various,  733 
Batter  pudding  with  fruit,  587 
Bean-flour,  298 

Beans,  peas,  and  vegetable  marrow,  320 
Beds,  X90 
Bed-sores,  754 
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Ced-ticks»  193 

*^'  'iSl  -11- 

Bouuli,  505 

Cakes,  561 

CoUops»  510 

Dressed,  to  pot.  56a 

£n  miroton,  560 

Fricandeau  of,  510 

Hashed,  560 

Heart,  499  . 

Mutton,  or  lamb  pie,  575 

Olives,  561 

Or  mutton,  rolled,  497 

Palates  stewed,  510 

Robart,  5x0 

Round  ol^  to  cure,  446 

To  stew,  509 
Rump  of,  to  stew,  508 
Salt,s68 
Sausages  547 
Scalloped,  561 
Season  for,  261 
Sirloin  of,  to  drea  the  insde  of  a  cold. 

Spiced.  447 

Stewed  \  la  mode,  509 

Stewed  with  peas,  56a 
Beef-steak,  stewed,  509 

Pudding,  580 
Beef-tea,  741 
Bee-keepinjg,  380 
Beer,  bottlmg,  353 

Correction  of  sour,  4x0 

Home-brewed,  406 

Made  of  malt  and  sugar  mixed,  408 

To  lack,  353 
Bees,  wasps,  4bc,  sdng  of,  759 
Beet-root,  551 
Beisnets  d'oranges,  600 
Bell-hanger,  the,  65 
Benzine,  466 
Benries,  330 

Beverages,  purchased,  341 
Bills  of  fare,  660 
Birch-tree  wine,  414 
Biscuit  pudding,  594 
Biscuits,  304 

Almond,  405 

Captains,  406 

Ginger,  405 

Gourodc  nee,  405 

Orange,  or  little  cakei^  409 

Volatde,  405 

Wafer,  405 

Water,  405 

Wine,  405 
Bishop,  416 
Bices  by  dog  or  adder,  759 

Fleas,  bugs,  gnats,  or  harrest-bogi, 

759 
Bitter  ale,  351 

Almonds,  essence  of,  453 
Blackberry  and  cxanberry  tart%  583 

Wine^  413 
Black  0une  and  capercaiHie,  973 

Puddings,  a68,  547 
Blacking,  receipts  for  making  230 
Blacklead.  365 

Blacksmitli  and  iroiunooger,  56 
Blancmange,  608 
Blankets,  339 


Blinds,  bonnet,  X07 

Venetian,  X07 
Blisters,  730 

Block-tin  ^Ush-covers,  &c,  to  dean,  246 
Bluing,  463 
Boar^to  extract  oil  from,  243 

To  give  a  beautiful  appearance  to,  243 
Boils,  755 
Bolster-ticks,  194 
Bone  for  knile  handles,  173 
Boning  poultry,  493 
Book-muslin  dress,  to  wash  a,  463 
Boots  and  shoes,  330 

Repairs  of,  456 
Boot-tops,  receipts  for  deaning,  330 
Bottling  fruits,  439 
Brackets,  308 
Bracket-stairs,  53 
Brahmapootra  lowb*  384 
Braising,  5x8 

Bran,  carrots,  vetdies,  and  luoexne,  ^» 
Bramdied  cherries.  440 
Brandy  cream,  607 

French,  360 

Grapes,  440 

Smash,  4x8 
Brass,  to  clean,  345  ^ 

Lacquered,  to  clean,  346  ^ 

Brawn,  to  make  imitarion,  447 
Bread  and  milk,  619 

Fritters,  601 

Method  of  making,  903 

Muffins,  398 

Of  wheat  and  rice,  mixed,  394 

Pudding,  baked,  589 
boiled,  589 

Sauce,  543 

Unfeimented,  304 
Bread-and-butter  puddiiig,  s^ 
Bread-and-rice  pudding,  S9» 
Bread-and-suet  dumplings,  598 
Breakfast  cakes,  3^8 

Rolls,  deUctous,  399 
Bream,  983 
Brewing,  947 

At  hane,  407 

Utensils,  346 
Bricklayer  and  tiler,  as 
Brill,  387 

Brisket  of  beef,  to  stew,  909 
Britannia  metal,  to  deaa,  935 
British  grape  wine,  4x4 

Madeira  wine,  4U 
Broad  beans,  to  boil,  554 

Mashed,  554 
Broccoli,  3x8 

ToTMiil,553 
Brdiing,  s<7 
Bronchitis.  750 
Brown  sauce  for  fish,  545 

Bread,  ^ 

Pudding,  589 
Browaixtf  for  gravy,  539 

For  soups  and  graviet,  SS^ 
Bruises,  755 
Brussels  carpets,  184 
Bubble  and  squeak,  361 
Bugs,  to  destroy,  347 
Bunding,  9-x^ 

Matenak,  13-00^  T43 
Bull-trou^  aewen,  or  whitfing. 
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Bunions,  756 
Burnt  cream  sauce,  603 
Butcher's  meat,  254 
Butter,  274 
Buttered  toast,  398 
Buttermilk,  6x9 
Curds,  ^20 


Cabbagss,  318 

To  boil,  553 
Cabinet  puddmz, 
Cake,  light  seed,  without  butter,  400 

Seed  pound,  400 
Cakes,  399 

Excellent  common,  400 

Indiana  butter,  40Z 

Ivanhoe,  402 

Kentucky  batter,  40Z 

little  rough,  40a 

Molasses,  40s 
,    Rock,  403 

Rye  batter,  401 

Scotch  oatmeal,  403 

Shrewsbury,  genuine,  403 

Yorkshire  girdle,  398 
Calf,  rearing  of,  378 
Calf  s  head,  505 

Hashed  brown,  563 

Hashed  white,  563 

Telly,  or  chicken,  or  veal,  563 


^i 


Calfs-foor  jelly,  6xa 

Pudding,  503 
Caloric,  sources  of,  83 
Calves,  bleeding,  364 

Mode  of  cutting  up,  965 
Candied  fruit,  3x6 
Candles  and  candle-making  materials,  109 

Palmer's  metallic  wick,  112-122 

Price's  composite,  1x3 

Varieties  of  flame  of,  x  zo 
Candlesticks,  xx6 

to  clean,  346 
Caoutchouc,  178 
Caper  sauce,  544 
Carache  sauce,  453 
Caragheen.  or  Carragon  moss,  743 
Carbonated  waters,  426 
Carcass  of  the  house,  the,  145 
Carpenter  and  joiner,  the,  30 
Carpets  and  floors,  to  dost,  241 
Rugs,  183 

Axnunster,  184 

Brussels,  184 

Drugget,  185 

Dutth,  185 

Felt,  x8s 

Kidderminster,  185 

Plaiming  and  laying  down  of,  287 
and  making,  187 

Scotch,  X85 

Tapestry,  184 

The  most  serviceable,  x86 

To  clean,  340 

To  remove  fresh  ink  from,  24X 

To  renovate,  340 

Turkey  and  Persian,  184 

Venetian,  185 


Carpets,  Wilton  and  vehret-pile,  284 
Carraway  seeds,  essence  of,  454 
Carriage  lamps,  122 
Carriages  and  hameas,  cost  price  of,  673 

Body,  the,  658 

Charge  for  jobbing,  674 

Collinge's  axle,  656 

Component  parts  of,  654 

Conical  or  drabbel  axle,  657 

Cost  price  of,  673 

C-sprmgs,  658 

Elhptic  spring,  658 

Fore-carriage.  664 

Grasshopper  spring,  657 

Harness,  single  and  douUe,  67a 

Head  of,  66x 

Hind-carriage,  668 

Mail  axle.  656 

Panelled  body,  660 

Second-hand,  674 

Shafts  or  pole,  666 

Simplest  form  of  axle,  655 

Solid-sided  body,  659 

Springs,  657 

Their  manufacture,  repairing,  and  cost, 
654 

Wheel,  the,  655 

Varieties  of,  668 

Barouche  and  Britschka,  66q 

Brougham,  670 

Cab  phaeton,  669 

Chariot,  670 

Clarence,  6jo 

Curricle,  663 

Dennet-gig,  668 

Diorapha,  671 

Dog-cart,  668 

Dra^.  667 

Family  coach,  671 

Four-wheeled,  664 

Irish  car,  668 

I<andau,  671 

Mail  phaeton,  669 

Private  cabriolets,  663 

Sociable,  669 

Stanhope,  663 

Phaeton,  669 

Tilbury,  663 
Carrier  sauce  for  mutton,  543 
Carriole  of  rice,  569 
Carrot  pudding,  593 

Soup  (widi  cream),  535 

fwith  meat),  535 

(without  meatj,  535 
Carrots  and  parsnips,  how  to  boil,  390!,  550 
Carving  beef,  round  of,  680 

Rump  of^  and  H-bone,  689 
Sirloin  of,  689 

BriUs,  soles,  and  plaioe,  687 

Calfs  head,  690 

Chicken,  roast  or  boiled,  690 

Cod's  hcftd  and  shoulders,  687 

Fore-quarter  of  lamb,  688 

Geese  and  ducks,  691 

Grouse,  691 

Ham,  689 

Hate,  69Z 

Haunch  of  mutton  or  venison,  687 

Knives  and  forks,  686 

"Leg  of  mutton,  688 

Mackerel,  687 
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Carviae  ox  tongue,  68^ 

Partridge,  691 

Pheasant.  6Qt 

Pigeons,  larks,  fieldfares,  &c.,  691 

Poultry  and  game,  690 

Principles  of,  686 

Saddle  of  mutton,  688 

Salmon,  686 

Shoulder  of  muttOD  or  Iamb,  688 

Small  fish,  6B7 

Snipe,  691 

SuclcingiNg;690 

Turbot,  687 

Turkey,  roast  or  boiled,  69a 

Veal,  breast  of,  689 
FtUet  of,  689 
Loin  of,  689 
Shoulder  oj,  689 

Woodcock,  691 
Cast-iron  stoves,  to  clean,  344 
Caule.  varieties  of,  358 
Cauliflowers,  318 

Fried,  553 

Omelet,  553 

To  boil,  553 

With  Parmesan  cheese,  553 
Caustics,  73Z 
Cayenne  pepper,  309 
Cecils,  to  dress,  561 
Ceilings,  plastering,  17 

and  partitions,  plastering,  67 
Celery,  flavouring,  453 

To  stew,  551 
Cellaring,  fining,  &c,  351 
Cementing  and  plastenug,  ornamental,  693 
Chairs,  saZias,  Ac.,  189 
Chalk  drawines,  to  set,  468 
Chamois  and  oufl'  leather,  175 
Chandlery  and  coals,  363 
Change  of  air  and  scene,  739' 
'Chantilly  cake,  or  cake  tnfle,  608 
Chapped  hands,  remedy  for,  470 
Characters  to  servants,  338 
Charcoal,  84 
Charlotte  rusie,  6zz 
Charred  peat,  85 
Cheddar,  Derbyshire  and  Wiltshire  checsesj 

378 
Chccsr,  377 

Household,  979 

Melted,  630  ' 

Mussel-plum,  435 

Rush,  cream,  380 

Siilton,  378 

Toasted,  6ao 

To  pot,  630 

Yoikshire  blue  milk,  379 
Cheesecakes,  584 
Cheese-making,  379 
Cheese-straws,  569 
Cheeses,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  American,  379 

Parmesan,  Gruy^re,  and  Neufcnatd, 
379 
Cheflbniers,  conversion  of  discarded,  307 
Cheltenham  pudding,  504 
Chemical    paste  for  cleaning  candlesticks, 

tinSf  cut  glass,  346 
Cherries  with  si^gar,  to  dry,  437 
Cherry  jelly,  6x3 
Chester  pudding,  595 
Chicken,  cold,  boiled,  or  roast,  564 


Chicken  Cuny,  566 

For  invalids,  743 

To  devil,  564 

To  fricassee,  564 

Rook,  or  rabUt  {He,  576 
Chicken-pox,  746 
Chicory,  307 
Chilblains,  754 
Children,  air  and  exercise  for,  634 

Bathing  of,  643 

Bed  and  bedroom,  643 

Cookery  for,  636-640 

Dress  of,  369 

Food  for,  636 

Pudding  for,  wi 

Salt  or  spices  ten*,  640' 

Sleep  of,  641 

Teaching  to  walk,  636 

Washing  and  bathing  apparatus,  634 
Chimney  pots,  z6 
China  and  earthenware,  183 

English,  183 

M<^em  use  of,  in  Qmamentation,  807 

Oriental,  183 
Chocolate,  mild,  for  invalids,  74a 

Or  orange  cream,  606 

To  prepare,  434 
Choux  de  JBruxdles  saut^  an  beur^  554 
Chub,  383 
Chutnee,  453 
Cider  cup,  4x7 

and  perry,  353 
Cinnamon,  essence  of,  454 

and  cassia,  31X 
Citron,  essence  of,  454 

Puddings,  597 
Garetf  mulled,  4x7 

Cleanhness  and  proper  ventiUtaon,  481 
Cleansing  materials,  363 
Clerk  of  the  works,  za 
Closets  and  dressers,  zsa 
Cloth,  laying  the,  349^ 
Qothing,  cleaning  articles  of,  139 
Cloths,  woollen,  to  dean,  33Z 
Clove&^3zz 

Essence  of,  454 
Coach-house  and  harness-room,  Z57 
Coachman,  648 
Coal,  85 

Cellars,  154 

Gas,  86,  za3 

Naphtln,  zz7 
Cobbler,  4Z8 
Cochin  China  fowls,  383 
Cochineal,  tincture  oij  454 
Cockades,  little,  garnished,  585 
Cockle  ketchup,  453 
Cock-roaches,  rats,  and  mice,  347 
Cocktail,  brandy  or  gin,  4x7 

Whisky,  418 
Cocoa  and  chocobte,  307 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  X79 

Matting,  185 

Oil  for  candies,  zzz 
Codfish,  387 

Salt,  «4 

Sounds,  534 
Codlin  tart,  5S3 
Codlins,  to  scald,  6x4 
Coflee,  306 

Concentxated,  433 
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Coflfee  cream,  607 

Infused,  433 

Making,  433 

'J'o  refine,  433 

To  roast  and  grind,  42a 
Coke,  86,  362 
Cold  cream,  469 

Cold  fowl  or  partridge  sauce,  543 
College  pudding,  5^ 
Colouring  to  stain  creams  and  jellies,  603 
Colza  oil,  X17 
Combin»l  calorict  89 
Combustion,  83 
Commodes,  63 

Confectionery  and  pastry,  340 
Conger  eel,  the,  390 
Conservative  pudaing,  591 
Consumption,  soothing  nourishment  in,  743 
Contracts  for  finishing,  detailed,  145 

To  build,  14a 
Cook,  the,  and  her  general  utensils,  478 
Cook's  book,  the,  483 
Cookery  for  the  poor,  622-630 

French  terms  of,  616 

Miscellaneous  receipts  for,  6x5 
.    ^  The  science  of,  477 
Cooking-range,  the  proper,  481 
Cooling  bevcrag^es,  434 

Drink  in  illness,  a,  749 

Drinks,  American,  4x7 
Cool  tankard,  or  ale  cup,  417 
Co-operation  of  master  and  mistreu  required,  4 
Co-operative  stores,  353 
Copper,  173 

Articles,  to  clean,  845 
Corn-chamber,  157 
Corned  beef,  268 
Cornice  enrichments,  70 
Cornices,  the  nmning  of,  70 
Corn-spirit,  361 

Cotton  used  in  furniture-making,  177 
Counterpane,  to  wash  a,  463 
Cow-heels,  505 

Bak^  in  milk,  74a 
Cow-house,  the,  156 
Cow-pox,  7^6 
Cows  for  aairv  purposes,  373 

points  desirable  in,  tor  the  dairy,  374 
Cowslip  mead,  414 

Wine,  4x1 
Crabs,  30a 
Cracknels,  404 
Cranberry  water,  495 
Crayfish,  293 

Soup,  534 
Creamed  nee,  6to 
Cream,  977 

Cheese  and  new  cheese,  978 

Imperial,  607 

Italian,  610 

Solid  clouted,  605 

Swiss,  604 

To  keep  for  travelling,  378 

White  lemon.  606 
Creams,  custards,  jellies,  and  stetred  iruits, 

603-6x4 
Cr£me  dc  noyeau,  4x5 
Crepe,  to  renovate,  467 
Crimping  machine,  465 
Crisp  short  crust  for  tarts,  579 
Crocus-powder,  365 


Croquettes  de  poulet,  564 

Croup,  753 

Crumb  pudding,  633  » 

Crumpets,  398 

Crust  for  a  pork  pie,  plain,  573 

Short,  571 
Cucumber  curry,  556 

Ketchup,  451 

To  preserve,  433 

To  stew,  555 
CuUis  or  brown  gravy,  540 
Cup  rice  pudding,  590,  597 
Curagoa,  4x5 
Curds  and  cream,  6x9 

and  whey,  380 
Currant  brandy,  or  shrub,  4x6 

Cake,  ^00 

Dumplings,  599 

Sauce,  543 

Water,  436 
Currants,  3x6 

Blaclc,  gooseberries,  &c.,  to  bottle,  440 
Cunry,  Madras,  567 

Powder,  340 
Curtail  step,  the,  54 
Curtains,  talcing  dbwn,  938 

To  clean,  349 
Custard  puddmg,  588 

To  make.  6xx 
Custards  or  fruit,  raised  crusts  for,  574 

Spanish,  6x1 

Tumed-ou^  6x9 
Cutleu,  5x6 


Dacb,  or  dare,  983 
Dairy,  the,  X55 

Buildings,  cost  of,  156 

Management  of  the,  377  * 

Produce,  373 

Room,  155 

Utensils,  375 
Dairymaid,  377 
Damsdn  cheese,  435 

Wine,  4x3 
Damsons  and  wine-sours,  to  preserve,  434 
Dandelion,  339 

Wine,  4x4 
Decanters,  &c.,  to  clean,  936 
Dessert,  the^  350 
Devonshire  juiiket,  6ao 
Diaphoretics,  731 
Diarrhoea,  75  x 
Digester,  530 
Diners  \  la  Kusse,  70Z 
Disease,  domestic  treatment  of,  705 
Disputes  between  masters  and  apprentice^, 

337 
Dtsteinper,  advantages  of,  908 

Colouring,  79 
Diuretics,  731 
Dog-leg^ged  stairs,  51 

Domestic  medicine  and  surgery,  the  ordinary 
resources  of,  7^^ 

Servants  and  dieir  duties,  9x6450 

Surgery,  753 
Door  frames,  45 

Mats,  185 
Doors,  hanging  of,  43 
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Doors,  slidinff,  44 

Doricing  fowls,  38a 

Dough  nuts.  Isle  of  Wight,  404 

Down,  177 

Drain  pipes,  16 

Drains,  a6 

Drawings,  pendl,  to  set,  468 

Dredging,  495 

Dresden  China,  183 

Dress,  female,  367 

Gentlemen  s,  369 

In-door,  367 

Out<door,  368 

Silk,  to  clean,  467 
Dressed  meats  and  poultry  warmed  up,  559 
Dressers  and  closets,  152 
Dressmaking,  plain  sewing,  &c.,  455 
Dried  turtle,  370 
Dnnks,  fermented,  341 

I>"PP»ngf  293 

To  clarify,  5x5 

Dripping-pan  and  basting  ladle,  488 
Drugs,  keening  of,  706 

Purcnasuig  of,  705 

Suited  to  domestic  use,  list  of,  707 

Utensils  for  compoundiog,  706 
Duck  pic,  577 
Ducks*  273 

Common,  387 

To  stew,  513 
Dumplings,  yeast  or  SuflTolk,  599 
Dust-liins  and  sifters,  price  oi^  154 

hole,  153 
Dusting  bed-rooms,  338 

Ornamental   diawing-room    furniture, 

^      .     '39 
Dutch  carpets,  185 

Sauce  for  meat  or  fish,  544 

Wafer  puddings,  598 
Duty  of  the  employer  to  the  servant,  ax8 
Duvets  and  goose-down  quilts,  194 
Dyspepsia,  751 


£. 

EARTH-CtOSBTS,  6l 

Earthenware  and  China,  183 
Eau-de-Cologne,  469 
Economical  gravy  for  poultry,  540 
Economy,  cause  of  the  neglect  of,  3 

Extravagance  contrasted  with,  i 

Necessity  for  an  eariy  practice  of,  3 

Of  meat,  529 

On  the  practice  of,  x-5 
Eel  Pie,  578 

Soup,  534 
Eels,  284 

Effervescent  imperial  water,  435 
Effervescing  draughts,  426 

Waters,  436 
Egged  wine,  4x7 

Egg  flip,  417 
Egg-hot,  417 
Egg  sauce,  543 
Eggs,  379 

Buttered,  or  egg  toast,  616 

To  poach,  616 
Elder-flower  wine,  4x3 
Elder-berry  wine,  413 
Embrocations,  73a 


Emeiy,  365 

Emetics,  733 

Emollients,  733 

Employer,  auty  d'the,  to  the  servant,  3x8 

Enoive,  320 

English,  183 

For  salad,  556 

Household,  379 
Entries,  serving  up,  559 
Ermine,  or  white  Itus,  u>  dean,  333 
Erysipelas,  748 
Essences  and  other  flavouring  ooopoonds, 

Essex  pudding,  595 
Everton  pudding  {.tttuUt^^  597 

To<fy,  631 
Eve's  pudding,  59S 
Excavator,  the,  ao 
Expectorants,  73a 

Expenditure,  calculations  of  annual,  676 
Extravagance  contrasted  with  economy,  x 


F. 

Fallacies,  popular,  739 

False  personation,  a,  338 

Family  calce  made  from  dough,  400 

Fancy  bread,  397 

Farinaceous  foock,  3x3 

Feathers,  176 

White,  to  dean,  333 
Felt  carpets.  185 
Fennel  sauce,  544 

Fern  culture  for  decorative  purposes^  209 
Feznery,  prime  cost  of,  aio 
Ferns,  list  of,  3zx 
Fever,  continued,  744 

Ephemeral,  or  common  cold,  744 

Epidemic  continued,  or  typhus,  74s 

Fjuptive,  746 

Infantile,  74!i6 

Inflammatory,  749 

Intermittent,  or  ague,  745 

Remittent,  74^ 

Typhus,  or  epidemic  continued,  74$ 
Fig  puddmg,  59a 
Figs,  316 

Fillet  of  veal  stewed  white,  six 
Fire,  ordinary  precautions  against,  x4e 

Preservation  from  internal,  X39 

Prevention  of,  from  external  causes,  X4X 
Fire-proof  buildings,  139 
Firewood,  36a 
Fish,  boiling,  frying,  and  broiling,  5x9-538 

Dry,  393 

Gravy,  strong,  54X 

Keeping,  485 

Oils,  X17 

Preserved,  270 

Preserved,  370^ 

Sauce,  flavouring  for,  451 

Varieties  ol^  aSx 

Wet,  386 

Without  butter,  545 
Fixtures,  8 

Flannels,  to  keep  from  «hrmVing  and  loaiqg 
colour,  333 

To  shrink  new,  46a 

To  wash,  463 
Flat  ribs  of  beef,  to  salt,  446 
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Floating  islands,  607 
Floor,  a  double,  33 
Floors,  laving  of,  48 
Floor-cloth,  x86, 241 
Flounder,  die,  384 
Flour,  adulteration  of,  aoS 

Milk,  6x9 

Storing  of.  305 

and  beOcer  s  bread. 
Folding,  464 
Fondu,  ^70 
Food,  alimentary  value  of,  471 

Essentials  for  keeping,  483 

For  diildren,  476 

Its  nature,  use,  and  abuse,  471-477 

Necessity  for  mixed,  471 

On  the  abuse  of,  471 

Preparation  of,  by  keeping,  483 

Quantities  demanded  by  the  systepi, 
476 

The  mineral  elements  of,  471 

Varieties  o^  jnx 
Food,  Varieties  ot  cheap,  634 

Baked  rice  pudding,  cneap,  638 

Barlev  broth  without  meat,  638 

Beef  Kidney,  636 

Bullock^s  liver  and  rice,  635 

fried  with  potatoes,  635 

Cow-heel,  636 

Hominy,  629 

Indian  breakfast-cake,  plain,  639 
Dumplings^  639 
Hasty  pudding,  639 
Meal  gruel,  639 
Mush,  638 

Kolcannon  (an  Irish  dish),  638 

Liver  or  kidney,  636 
Pudding,  626 

Meat  soup  wim  i>eas,  637 
rice,  627 

Melt,  the,  636 

Oatmeal  porridge,  638 

Pea-soup  without  meat,  638 

Pig's  Mood,  636 

nice  and  apple  dumplines,  638 

Rice  pudding,  cheap  bsuced,  638 

Sheep's  trotters,  626 

Sprats  or  herrings,  638 
Forcemeat  for  fowls  or  veal,  546 

Balls  or  cakes,  546 

for  fish,  soup,  or  stewfl^  546 
Foundations,  wells,  &c.,  143 
Fowls,  varieties  of,  a-a 

Broiled,  517 

Malay,  383 

Persian,  386 

Poland,  384 

Spanish,  383 

with  rice,  to  stew,  5x3 
Frangipane,  575 
French  apple  pudding,  594 

Beans,  to  boil,  554 
To  stew,  554 

Bread,  304,  399 

Cookery,  ana  miscellaneous  receipts, 
6x5-633 

Fowls,  386 

Iron,  465 

Polish,  x68 

Promises,  60a 

Pudding,  595 


French  Rolls,  399 

Salads,  557 

Soup,  533 
Friar's  Omelette,  603 
Fricandeau  of  veal,  5x3 
Fricassee  of  cold  roast  beef,  560 

of  parsnips,  551 
Fritters,  600 

Indian  meat,  6oz 

Spanish,  6ox 
Frog,  the,  393 
Frozen  meat,  484 
Fruit  creams,  to  whip,  604 

Drops  of  lemon  juic^  63: 

For  children,  631 

Sauces,  603 

To  candy  any  sort  of,  430 
Fruits,  dried  and  candied,  315 

Foreign,  333 


Fresh,  310 
Seasonau  t 
Frumety,  619 


Seasonal  table  of,  333 


Frying^  or  sauteing^  broiling,  toastuig,  and 

braising  of  animal  food,  5x3 
Frying-pan,  the,  5x4 
Fuel,  varieties  of,  84 
Fuller's  earth,  ^65 
Furniture  and  mmishmg,  163-3x5 
Cream,  x68 

Carpets,  &c.,  to  clean,  336 
Hire  of,  3x4 
Inventory,  337 
Repairs  and  renovations,  3x4 
Prices  of,  X94 
Second-hand,  sxx 
WoodSj— -beach,  163 
Birch,  163 
Cane,  164 
Cedar,  163 
Lime,  164 
Mahogany,  x69 
Maple,  163 
Oak,  1 6a 
Pear-tree,  X64 
Fun  and  woollen,  to  preserve  from  moth,  333 


Galuno  curds  and  whey,  6x9 
Game  and  wildfowl,  373 

Fowls,  38X 

or  poultry,  drawing,  489 

Pie,  579 
Gaxden  ground,  i6x 

Houses,  x6x 

Laying  out  a,  x6x 
Gas,  X33 

Burners,  194, 135 

Fittings,  6^ 

Lamp,  Holmes*  Oliphant,  X39 

Meters,  133 

Regulator,  Judkin's  improved,  135 

^  Stoves,  95 
Gastritis  or  peritonitis,  75X 
Gateau  de  saumon,  56S 
Gaufering-iron,  465 
Geese,  373 

and  ducks,  or  roast-pork  stuffing,  546 
Gelatine,  314 
German  pufls  or  paddings,  597 
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Gennan  silver,  to  clean,  335 

Yeast,  302 
Giblet  pie,  577 

Soup,  5^ 
Giblets,  to  stew,  513 
Gilding,  169 

How  to  preserve  and  clean  it,  939 
Gilt  lamps,  chandeliers,  candle- branches,  &c., 

to  clean,  240 
Gin,  361 

Julep,  418 
Ginger,  -^lo 

Beer,  426 

Cake<i,  40a 

Cordial,  415 

Drops,  a  good  stomachic,  6n 

Essence  of,  454 

Wine,  41 X 
Gingerbread,  403 
Glass,  19 

Lustres,  339 

Varieties  ot,  179 
Glaze,  53X 

for  gravy,  539 
Glazier,  the,  64 
Guld,  169 

Lace,  to  clean,  333 
Goose,  the  common,  387 
Cfooseberries,  to  dry,  437 
Gooseberry  champagne,  4x3 

Currant,  raspberry,  and  plum  tarts,  583 

Fool,  605 

Or  apple  trifles,  608 

Pudding,  baked  ripc^  587 

Sauce,  543 

Wme,  413 
Grammg,  7a 

Grapes  in  bunches,  preserved,  434 
Grate,  Dr.  Arnott's  smokeless,  91 

The  re^;ister,  90 
Grates,  cleanmg,  243 

Open,  87 

Steel  polished,  344 
Gravies,   savoury    sauces,    forcemeats,   and 

sausages,  $30-548 
Gravy  for  wilJ-fow],  540 

Bread  for  invalids,  741 

Imitation  brown,  54s 

Rich,  540 

Soup,  531 

To  preserve  beef  liver  for,  539 
Grayling,  282 
Grease>pot  and  wash-tub,  482 

Spots,  to  remove  irom  drawings,  466 
Green  apricot  tarts,  563 
Greengages,  preserved,  432 

To  preserve  whole,  433 
Green-goose  pie,  577 
Green  pea  soup,  535 

reas,  to  stew,  554 
Gridiron,  the  ordinary,  5x7 
Grocery,  304 
Groom,  648 

Ground  nee  pudding,  588 
Grouse  and  ptarmigan,  273 
Guarding  flues,  141 
Gudgeon,  283 
Guinea-fowl,  keeping,  387 

and  pea-hens,  273 
Gurnard  and  piper,  the,  390 
Gutta  percha,  179 


H. 

Haddock,  387 

Hair  falling  oif,  to  prevent,  468 

Grease,  ^68 

Used  in  liinuture,  176 
Hamburg  fowls,  384 
Ham  or  gravy  sauce,  540 

Tongue,  or  meat  pickle,  446 
Hams,  cured  and  preserved  meats,  367 

or  tongues,  to  keep,  448 

To  smoke,  448 
Handrail,  construction  of  the,  54 
Haxe  and  other  game,  to  pot,  570 

Pic,  578 

Soup,  533 

Stuffing,  546 

Tojuga,  513 

To  stew,  513 
Hares,  274 
Haricots  blancs,  555 
Haricot  of  veal,  513 
Harness-room  and  coach-house,  157 
Hasty  pudding,  587 
Hayloft,  the,  157 
Hay,  straw,  and  chaiT,  650-651 
Health,  on  the  maintenance  of,  by  the  proper 

cooking  of  good  food,  471 — 630 
Hearth  rugs,  185 
Hearths,  stone,  to  clean,  344 
Heating  materals,  363 
Heat,  theory  o^  81 
Herbs  for  seasoning,  321 
Herring,  388 
Hipor  sitz  baths,  737 
Hiring  menials  and  apprentices,  say 
Hodge-podge.  508 
Hoes'  puddings,  white,  548 
Hdlands,  gin,  or  whis^ky  smasli,  4x8 
Holmes'  OTefiant  gas  lamp,  xaa 
Hcmey,  308 

CaJces,4oa 

Water,  469 
Home-brewed  beer,  406 
Home  duties,  676 
Home-fed  muttoti,  pork,  &c.,  370 
Home-made  bread,  369 
Home  manufactures,  369 
Hooping-cough,  753 
Hops,  344 

Hop-tops,  served  as  asparagus,  556 
Horn,  lor  knife  handles,  173 
Horses  and  carriages,  644—675 

Attendants  upon,  648 

Equipments  of,  653 

Feeding  of,  650 

For  private  use,  644 

Gigster,  or  light  liamess,  645 

Hack,  644 

Jobbing  o«,  673 

Pony,  646 

Purchase  of,  646 
Horse-radish  sauce,  543 
Hot-water  pipes,  94 
House  and  its  accessories,  6 — i6x 

Aspect  of,  78 

Cautions  to  be  exercised  in  taking^  a,  9 

Expenses  of  coQveyance,  7 

Lease  of,  7 

Linen,  189 

Locality  of,  73 
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House,  modes  of  procuring  a,  6 

Notice  to  quit  a,  9 

Payments  chargeable  to  landlord  of,  8 

Procuring  a,  by  purchase,  6 

Renting  a.  7 — 9 

Repairs  of  a,  8 

Specification  of,  79 

Value  of,   regulated  by  tenure   and 
rental,  6 
House-fly,  bluebottle,  and  meat-fly,  347 
Housekeeping  accounts,  693 

Plan  of,  676^  ^ 
Housemaids'  requisites,  236 
Hot-air  apparatus,  92 
Hot-house  fruits,  332 
Hot  bath,  the,  735 

Plate  for  kitchen,  151 

Pot,  507 
Hungary  water,  469 
Hung  meat^  484 
Hydropathic  measures,  738 

Packing,  738 

Wet  sheet,  738 

Wet  compress,  739 


I. 


ICB,  cherry-water,  444 

Currant-water,  443 

Damson-water,  444 

Gooseberry-water,  444 

Lemon-water,  443 

Plum-water,  443 

Strawberrv-water,  444  ^ 
Ice-creams,  macnine  for  making,  442 

To  make  raspberry  or  strawberry,  443 
Ice-houses,  above-ground,  159 

Cheap^  158 

Underground,  157 
Ice-plane,  an,  444 
Ice-room,  159 
Iced  jelly.  4^3 
Ices,  to  mould,  443 
Icing  or  glaze  for  pies  or  pufis,  575 
Imperial,  435 
Inoian-com  meal,  396 
Inflammation,  external,  749 

Internal,  749 

Of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  75X 
Ink,  black,  470 

Spots,  to  remove,  332 
Iron,  polished,  vanish  for,  344 

To  preserve,  from  rust,  56,  344 

Used  in  furniture,  272 
Ironing,  464 

Ironmonger  and  blacksmith,  56 
Iron-moulds,  332 
Ironstone  and  stone  china,  183 
Isinglass,  314 

Best  mode  of  melting,  603 
Italian-iron,  465 

Warehouse  goods,  333 
Itch,  753 
Ivory  for  handles  of  knives,  173 


J. 

Jam,  blackberry,  433 

Blackcurrant,  431 


Jam,  Carrot,  432 

Gooseberry,  43Z 

Green  currant,  433 

Greengase,  433 

Mixed  plum,  432 

Raspberry,  431 

Red  or  wtute  currant,  431 
'argpnel  pears,  to  dry,  436 
|aune  mange,  609 
ellies,  430,  612 
dly,  apple,  439 

Blackbeny,  438 

Black  currant,  437 

Four-fruit,  238 

Fresh  fruit,  743 

Gooseberry,  438 

Medlar,  438 

Orange,  438 

Or  blancmange  for  invalids,  743 

Plum,  438 

Raspborry,  438 

Red,  61  s 

or  white  currant,  437 
with  apples,  6x3 

Savoury,  to  put  over  cold  pies,  54c 

Strengthening,  for  invalids,  742 

To  cover  cold  fish,  ^41 
Jobbing  horses,  comparative  cost  of  keeping, 

673 
John  Dory,  the,  290 

Joinerv^39..  . 

Machme-made,  55 

Jointing  meat,  402 
oints,  the  most  hi^ly-prized,  a6o 
uleps,  4x8 


K. 

Kbttlbs,  to  remove  the  fur  from  the  inside 

of,  247 
Ketchup,  Prince  of  Wales's,  451 
Kid  boots,  cleaning  ladies',  330 

Gloves,  to  dfean,  466 
Kidneys,  5x8 
Kitchen  fittings,  253 

Ranges,  91 
Kneading-trough  or  pan,  393 
Knife  cleaners,  patent,  233 
Knives  and  forks,  to  dean,  333 
Kolcannon,  554 


Lace,  to  wash,  461 
Laml^  263 

Choice  of,  364 
Lambs'  head,  to  stew,  5x3 

Sweetoreads,  566 
Lamprey  and  Lampem,  the,  384 
Lamps  for  burning  oils,  zx8— laz 
Lard  and  dripping,  393  « 

Larder,  the,  154,  483 
Lardmg,  499 
Lavender  water,  469 


Laver,  553 
Lark  pudding,  581 
Lead.  Z73 
Leather.  174 

Morocco,  Z75 
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Leather,  psUent  deaniag,  399 

RoflBon,  176 

Splitting,  176 

Tawinc,  195 
Lemonade,  425 

Conoentiated,  445 
Lemon  bread  padding,  S94 

Cake,  400 

Cheese,  6x0 

Cheesecakes,  584 

Cream  in  glasses,  606 

with  axTowroo^  606 
without  cream,  tio6 

Custard,  6zi 

Dumpling,  599 

Mince  ptet,  584 

Pudding,  s^ 

Pufis,535 

Sauce,  543 

Solid,  608 

Sponge,  610 

wheys  and  vbegar.  496 

White  sauce  for  boiled  fiswls,  54a 
Lettuce,  320 
Light,  amount  of,  Z04 

Ardfidal,  Z03 

Economy  of  natuni,  S05 

Natural,  103 
Lighting  materialiL  36a 

Principles  of,  103 
Linen,  bodjr  and  fine,  367 

Repaus  of,  4^5 

Used  in  fiirmture-makmg,  177 
Ling  and  hake,  390 
LiqueuTBk  358 
Liquids,  as  fuel,  87 
Liquors,  fermented,  406 

Unfiermente(^  361 
Litre  measure,  697 
Liveries,  property  in,  aag 
Liver  sauce,  54a 
Lobster  pie,  579 

Patties,  580 

Rissoles,  563 

Salad,  556 

Sauce,  544 
,  ,     Soup,  534 
jjobsters,  291 
Locks,  fudng  of,  43 
Lodgers*  goods,  9 
London  fire-places,  oniamental  treatment  of, 

floe 

Looking-glasMs,  to  clean,  939 
Lucifer-matches,  36a 
Luncheon  aoup^  536 


M. 

If  ACAXONi  as  a  side  or  comer  dish,  568 

and  vermicelli,  3x3 

Pudding,  590 
Macaroons,  to  nuuce,  405 
Mace,  essence  of,  454 
MackensL  988 
Made  dishes  or  entrta*  558 
Maize,  996 
Malt,  34^ 

L»quo»,34» 

Wme,4io 


Mangling,  466 

Manna,  sugar  of,  308 

Mantd-shdves,  vdvet<overed,  ao8 

Maranta  aiiowioot,  3x2 

Maraschino,  4x5 

Marble,  coloured,  to  dean,  a^is 

aiid  stone  used  for  fundture^  179 
Marjoram,  essence  of^  453 
MailKting  and  shoppii^,  951 
Marking,  456 

Linen.  937 
Marmalade,  af^e,  435 

Barberry,  435 

Foreign  pine-apple^  436 

Orange,  435 

Quince.  435 

Transparent  orange,  935 
Marquetry,  167 
Marrow-bones,  505 

Pudding,  599 
Manden,  or  veal  cake,  567 
Masons'  work,  wages,  ana  measuring  of,  ss 
Master-builders,  za 
Masters  and  servant^  lialMlity  of,  998 
Matdote  de  poulet,  564 
Matting,  Indian,  186 

Passage,  to  dean,  94X 
Mattresses,  190 
Mauritius  cream,  604 
Mayonaise  salad,  557 
Mead,  sparkling,  4x4 
Measles,  747 
Meac-balls,  s6c 
Meat,  cdd,  to  cabob,  560 

Cutting  up,  950 

Telly,  strong,  for  weak  petMBS,  741 

Minced,  comer  dish  of,  56Z 

Quality  of^  354 

Quantity  of  Ixme  in,  955 
necessary,  957 

Soup  for  family  use,  or  village   di^ 
tnbution,  53X 

Steaming  of,  506 

Toast,  as  a  side-dish,  56Z 
Meats^resh  and  preserved,  970 

Fotted  and  preserved,  339 

Toasting,  5x8 

To  pot,  559 
Medical  hygiene,  734 

Remedies  and  receSpCs,  797 
Medicines,  their  properties,  inode  of  opo^ 

tion,  &c.,  705 
Melon,  to  preserve  like  pnger,  434 
Metals,  X69 
Meters  for  gas,  193 
Mildew,  to  take  out,  93a 
Miliary  fever,  748 
Milk,  976 

Adulteration  oC  377 

Skimmed,  693 

To  remove  tne  taste  of  turnips  (rom^ 
378 
Minoe>meat,  583 

Mmt  sauce,  544 
Miroton  of  veaC  569 
M5ck-turtle  soup,  533 
Mortar,  plaster,  stucco  and  cement,  x6 
Moths,  to  destzt)y,  347 
Mufiii»,398 
Mullet,  389 
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Mulligatawny  soup,  53a 
Mushroom  ketchup,  ^51 

Powder,  to  make,  455 

Sauce,  54a 
Mushrooms,  321 

To  pot,  621 

To  stew  brown,  555 
Mussels  and  cockles^  292 
Mustard,  3x0 
Mutton,  261 

Broth,  with  the  meat  m,  531 

Chops,  broiled,  5x7 

Custard  for  bowel  compUunts»  or  con- 
sumptive cases,  743 

Cutlets,  stewed,  507 

£i>  masquerade,  56X 

Minced,  browned,  559 

Or  veal  broth,  to  make,  531 

Pudding,  581 

Sausages,  547 

The  best  test  for,  263 

When  in  season,  263 


N. 

Narcotics,  733 
Nectar,  418 
Needlework,  237 
Nettle,  the  common,  329 
Nettles  and  dandelions,  555 
Neutral  fat  candles,  xiz 
Night-lights,  xxe,  zao 
Normandy  pippms,  3x6 
Noyeau,  4x5 
Nuzsery,  the,  63X — 643 

Artificial  lighting  of,  634 

Aspect  of  the,  632 

Furniture  and  utensils  of,  633 

Manners  in  the,  640 

Proper  ventilation  of,  632 

Temperature  of,  633 
Nursery-maid,  the,  her  room,  &c.,  631 
Nuts,  33X 

Nutmeg,  essence  of,  454 
N  utiaq;s  and  mace,  3x0 


a 

Oatmeal,  297] 

Porridge,  6\6 
,  Pudding,  587 
Oats  and  beans  for  horses,  653 
Offices,  ordinary,  X50 

Yards,  and  garden,  X50— x6z 
Oil,  camphine,  &c.,  and  the  lamps  used  with 
them,  xx6 

Cloths,  x86 

Gas,  123 

Lamps,  cleaning,  246 

Polish.  168 
Olive  oil,  and  linseed  oil,  365 
Olives  and  salad  oil,  334 
Omelette,  savoury,  509 

Sweet,  602 
Onion  sauce,  543 
Onions,  320 

To  fry,  for  steaks,  hezrings,  &c.,  551 

To  roast,  551 

To  stew,  55X 


Orangeade,  425 
Orange  bramdy,  4x6 

CheeseaJce^  584 

Cream,  605 

Fool,  606 

ielly,  6x3 
lazinalade  pudding,  596 

Peel,  essence  of,  454 

Wine^  4zz 
Omamentatton,  znodexn  use  of  china  in,  907 
Oven,  the,  392 
Ox-check  soup,  532 

Stewed,  5Z0 
Ox-kidney  pie,  576 
Ox-tail  soup,  533 
Ox-tongues,  268 

To  stew,  510 
Oyster  ketchup,  45a 

Patties.  580 

Sauce,  544 

Soup,  534 
Oysters,  39  z 

Pickled,  448 
Ozokerit  candles,  X15 


P. 


Paint,  to  dean,  343 

Wax  and  tallow,  to  removi^  331 
Painter  and  colourer,  the,  yz 
Painting  materials,  19 
Palm  ou  for  caiuiles,  zzz 
Pancakes,  sweet  omelets,  and  sooiH^,  599 
Paper  used  in  furniture-making,  Z77 
Paper-hanger,  the,  73 
Paper-hanging  and  distemi)eriQg,  19 
Paper-hsmgings,  to  dean,  343 
Papier-mache,  Z78 
Paraffiii,  zzx,  xx6 
Parboiling,  485 
Parsley  and  butter,  543 
Parsnips,  320 

wine  of,  4x4 
Parties  at  home,  giving,  700 

^  from  home,  attending.  699 
Partitions,  framed,  35 
Partridges,  to  pot,  570 
Paste  for  sweets,  ricn,  574 
Pastilles,  470 
Pastry,  34X 

Savoury  puddmgs,  571-585 

Sweet,  58X-585 
Pasture,  dairy,  and  utensils,  374 
Patties,  580 
Pea-fowL  keeping,  389 
Pea-meal  and  bean-flour,  398 
Pea«floup,  536 
Pears,  baked.  6x4 

Stewed,  6x4 
Pease-pudding,  58Z 
Peas,  to  boil,  554 

Beans,  and  vegetable  marrow,  390 

Old,  to  stew,  554 
Peat,  8s 
Pepper,  309 
Peppermmt  drops,  63z 

Essence  of,  454 
Perch,  383 
Petroleum,  xxx,  Z17 
Pheasant,  the,  373 
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Pheasant,  partridge,  or  grouse  pic  in  a  dish, 

578 
Pickle  for  hams,  toogues,  or  beef,  446 
Pickles.  338 

Beetroot,  449 

Eggs,  450 

French  beans,  449 

Gherkin  cucumbers,  449 

Indian,  450 

Lemons,  449 

Mushrooms,  brown,  449 
White,  449 

Nasturtiums,  449 

Onions,  450 

Red  cabbage,  450 

Walnuts,  449 
Pickling  in  vin^ar,  448  J» 

Pie,  medley,  579 
Pies,  raised  crusts  for  savoury,  573 

Savoury,  *c.,  575 
I^eons,  273 

How  to  keep,  389 

To  pot,  570 

To  stew,  513 
Pig,  killins,  372 
Pigs,  breeding  ofl  372 

Cheek,  to  dou,  506 

Management  of,  370 

Method  of  killing.  266 

Mode  of  cutting  up,  266 

Pettitoes,  to  boil,  505 

The  best  food  for,  370 
Pike  or  jack,  283 
Pikelet^  398 
Pilchard,  290 
Pillau,  567 
Pillow  tides,  194 
Pine-apple  cream,  604 
Pine-apples,  to  preserve,  434 
Pimento,  or  all^ice,  31  x 
Pipes,  lead,  58 
Plaice,  287 
Plum  pudding,  591 

Sauce,  603, 623 
Plasterer,  the,  66 

Plastering  and  cementing,  plain,  66 
Plate-cleaning,  233 

Powders,  234 
Pleurisy,  750 

Plumber  and  glaaer,  the,  57 
Pneumonia,  750 
Podovies,  or  beef  patties,  580 
Poisons,  treatment  of,  756 

Anenic,  757 

Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  757 

Cocculus  indicus,  758 

Copper,  7s8 

Corrosive  sublimate,  758 

Lead,  758 

Mineral  adds,  757 

Nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  758 

Opium,  laudanum,  and  morphia,  7563 

Oxalic  acid,  757 

Phosphorus,  758 

Prussic  acid  and  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  758 

Tartar  emetic  and  nilphate  of  zinc,  758 
Polonies,  268 
Pomade  divine^  469 
Pommcs  de  terre  k  la  DudieMe,  590 
PoDcbe  k  la  romaiDe,  4x6 


Pond  fish,  285 

Water,  137 
Poor  knight's  pudding,  590 
Poor  man's  cookery,  62^ 

Diet,  summary  ot,  630 
Pork,  265 

Chops,  5x6 

Pies,  268 

Raised,  579 

Sausages,  S47 

The  most  economical  joint  in,  367 
Port,  mulled,  417 
Porter,  35X 
Potato  balls,  550 

Cheesecakes,  584 

Chips,  549 

Fritters,  6ox 

Paste,  574 

Pudding  widi  meat,  58X 

Ragout,  566 
Potato^,  317 

A  la  inaitxe  d*h6tel,  5So 

Old,  in  a  new  dress,  550 

To  bake,  549 

To  boil,  548 

To  Imail,  549 

To  fry,  549 

To  mash,  549 

To  roast.  549 
Potash  or  pcarlash,  364 
Pot-au-feu,  French,  53a 
Potting  butter,  378 
Poultry,  varieties  of,  271 

Keeping,  38X 
Powder-blue,  365 
Prawns  and  smimps,  292  1 
Preserve,  mixed,  for  children,  433 
Preserves  and  sweetmeats,  to  keep^  430 

Various,  428 
Preserving  fruits  in  ^irit  or  wine,  440 

In  ice,  4J.X 
Provisioning  ot  the  week,  and  Ofdinary  bUls 

of  fare,  678 
Prunes  and  French  plums,  3x6 
Pudding,  Kendal,  595 

Leamington,  594 

Lemon,  api^e,  593 

Lemonade,  590 

Madeira,  590-597 

Manchester,  595 

Mariborough,  595 

Mock  plum,  59X 

Oxford,  597 

Pembroke,  590 

Pound,  595 

RoUy-pofly,  590 

Savoury,  580 

Sauces,  602 

Sauce,  sweet,  without  wine,  603 

Selkirk,  59s 

Semolina,  588 

Six-hour,  594 

Snowdon,  593 

Sponge  cake,  little,  596 

St  Agnes,  590 

Swiss,  59a 

TJorpe,  595 

Wafer,  592 

Warrington,  591 

Yorkshire,  58X 
Puddings,  pancakes^  omelets^  ftc,  586*603 
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PuiT-pastej  572 

Puffs  Indian  meat,  598 
Prussian,  597 
Spanish,  597,  600 


Pugsi: 

P^led 


nff  and  sound-boards,  34 
1  bread,  404 


PuUed 

Pumps,  58 

Puncn,  essence  of,  416 

rrancatelli's  rum,  4x6 
How  to  make,  4x6 

ielly,  6x3 
ink,  4x6 
Punches,  liqueurs,  &c.,  4x5 


Q. 


Jai 
Vu 


>VAIL,  landrail,  and  larks,  073 
hieen's  drop  cakes,  40a 
Viilts,  bordered,  X94 

iinces,  to  preserve  whole,  434 
Quinine,  745 


Rabbit,  curried,  567 
Rabbits,  974 

How  to  keep,  389 
Radishes,  330 
Rain  water,  134 

Filtering,  135 
Raisins,  3x5 
Ramakins,  569 
Raspberry  brandy,  4x6 

Cream,  604,  6x0 

tam,  431 
Felly,  613 

rinegar  and  water,  435 
Ratafia,  4x5 

Drops,  62Z 

Pudding,  506 
Refrigerants  at  febrifuges,  733 
Refrigerator,  44X 
Roister  grate,  the,  90 

Stove,  sham,  91 
Reindeer  tongues,  268 
Rennet,  379 
Resin,  to  remove  the  taste  of,  from  new  tin, 

346 
Rheumatic  fever  or  acute  rheumatism,  748 
Rheumatism,  acute  muscular,  749 
Rhubarb,  319 

Fool.  605 

Sherbet,  435 

To  preserve,  432 

Tart,  583 

Wine,  4x3 
Rice,  3x3 

Sails,  ^98 

Italian,  588 

Cake,  40X 

Cream,  605 

Flummery,  6x0 

For  curry,  556 

Porridge,  617 

Pound  cake,  40X 

Pudding,  common  baked,  588 
I^ain  boiled,  587 
With  fruit,  587 


Rice,  savoury  (a  substitute  for  vegetables). 

Savoury  paste,  574 

Water,  74^ 

and  fruit  (baked),  587 

and  raisin  pudding,  boiled.  588 

and  sago  milks,  619 
Richelieu,  or  veal  and  ham  macaroni,  568 
Ringworm,  753 
Rissoles,  563 

de  pomme  de  terre,  550 
River  water,  137 
Roach  or  braise,  283 
Roasting,  time  required  for.  ^95 

and  baking  of  animal  food,  486 
Roller  blin  Js,  xo6 
Rolls,  398 
Roofs,  35 
Rottenstone,  365 
Ruffe,  or  pope,  383 
Rum,  360 

or  brandy  shrub,  4x5 
Rump-steak  pie,  576 
Rusks,  to  maice,  403 


Sago,  313 

Bread,  395 

Cheese,  379 

Puddingy  588 

with  fruit,  587 
Salads,  390,  556 
Salad  nuxture,  English,  557 
Salmagundy,  569 
Salmon,  the  common,  383 

Trout  or  sea-trout,  383 
Sally  cake,  40X 

Lunn  rpUs,  399 
Salting,  4^^ 
Salve,  red  lip,  469 
Sanders,  to  dress,  561 
Sands  and  sandpapers,  365 
Sandwiches,  to  cut,  570 
Sardines,  339 

Sash-frames  and  sashes,  47 
Sauce  ii  la  maltre  dlidtel,  544 

Robart,  for  rumps  or  steaks,  544 

Sweet,  for  savoury  joints,  541 
Satices.  ketchups,  drc,  451 

Various,  543-545 

and  curry  powder,  339 
Sauer  kraut,  554 
Sausages,  258,  516,  546 

Oxford,  547 

Smoked,  large^  or  polonies,  547 
Save-alls,  xi6 
Saveloys,  268,  548 
Sawyer,  the,  30 
Scagliola,  7x 
Scald  head,  753 
Scalds  and  bums,  753    ■ 
Scantlings^  the,  38 
Scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  747 
Scent  jar,  468 
Scones,  small  flour,  403 
Scotch  coUops,  5XZ 

Eggs,  6x6 
Scouring-bculs  to  take  fruit  stains  from  car- 
pets,  341 
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Screen  used  in  roasting/487 
Scurf  on  the  head,  470 
Sea-bathing,  734 
Fish,  385 

^.  3x9,  55a  . . 

water,  composiooa  or,  137 
Sedatives,  733 

Semi-porcelam,  compontioii  of,  183 
Semolina,  313 
Senrants  are  answerable  for  gross  carekas- 


Board  wages  of,  333 

Characters  of,  338 

Cost  of  boarding,  334 

Customary  fmuos  of,  sao 

Discharging  of,  337 

Duties  of,  3x6 

Evil  tendencies,  3So 

Enumeration  of,  331 

Female,  334-336 

Maintenance  of,  aao 

General  man,  331 

Hiring,  337 

Indoor  Men,  331 

Medical  attendance  to^  339 

Sickness  of,  339 

Suited  to  income,  33  z 

Trespass  committed  by,  338 

Wages  and  maintenance  of  men,  333 
Service,  action  for  loss  of,  339 
Sevres  manufactures,  183 
Sewing,  plain,  455 
Shad,  385 
Sheep,  ittode  of  cutting  up  a,  063 

Mode  of  killing,  363 
jSheep's  head,  499 

Pluck  or  pig's  fry,  5x6 
Shell-fish,  390 
Shields,  velvet-covered,  306 
Shoes,  white  satin,  to  clean,  933 
Shower  bath,  the,  737 
Shrimp  pie,  578 

Sauce.  544 
Shutter  biinos,  Z07 
Shutters,  45 
Siberian  crabs,  to  dry,  for  dessert,  436 

To  preserve,  433 

To  remove  grease  spots  from.  333 
Silver,  170 

PLatii^,  Z7X 

Re-plating,  335 

Sulstitutes  for,  171 

Surfaces,  finish  of,  171 
Silvering  mizrors,  X71 
Skate,  S89 
Skin  diseases,  753 
Slater,  the,  39 
Small-pox,  746 
Smelt,  369 
Smoke-jack,  x6x 
Snipes  and  woodcocks,  374 
Soap,  varieties  of,  363 
Social  interoouTK  on  equal  Ccnns,  698-704 
Soda,  3&1 

Cake,  plain,  400 

with  currants,  400 
Sofas,  chain,  &c,  189 
Soft  soap,  363 
Soles,  a86 


Soles  aox  fines  lierbes,  533 
Sonrel,  339 

Sauce,  543 

To  Stew,  555 
Soi]ffl£pudding,  598 

Of  potatoes  with  lemon,  609 

Of  rice  and  apples,  603 

Sweet,  603 
Soufil^  azid  fondus,  6ot 
Sound-boards  and  puggiz:(g,  34 
Soup  for  invalids.  74Z 

i Jenny  Lina's,  538 
jemalem  arricliokc,  whiter  53B 
ulienne,  536 
faigre,  536 

Onion,  537 

Partridge  or  grouse,  534 

Spanish,  537         . 

To  dear,  without  impoveridung  it,  530 

White,  517 
Soup-making,  soups,  and  farotfas.  539-538 
Spasm,  75X 

Spermaceti  for  candles,  xxo 
Spices,  309 
Spinach,  553 

Spices,  savoury,  essence  of,  454 
Spit  or  hook  for  roasting,  487 
Spitting  and  trussing,  488 
Sponj^e  cake,  excellent,  400 
Sprains,  754 
Sprats,  388 
Spring  water,  X36 
Spruce  beer,  409 

Essence  of,  454 
Stable,  the,  Z56,  647 

Servants  and  their  wages,  647 

Yard  and  manure-hole,  157 
Stains  caused  by  acids,  to  remove,  33X 
Nitrate  of  silver,  33a 

Of  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  333 
Staircases,  4j^53 

Cleamng  the,  338 

Geometrical.  53 

Stone,  or  hairfloois,  to  deaa^  243 
Stair-carriages,  ^8,  49 

Rods,  to  Clean,  346 
Storch,  364 
Starching,  464 
';  Steaks,  Srodeid,  517 

Or  chops,  to  irf^  5x5 
Stearic-acid  candles,  i  za 
Stearine,  varieties  of,  Z13 
Steel,  to  take  dust  out  oj,  344 

and  iron,  to  clean,  343 

or  copper,  to  preserve  from  nist,  044 
Stewing  and  stews,  507 
Stimulants,  733 
Stockings,  black  silk,  to  wash,  46a 

White  silk,  to  wash,  463 
Stock,  laying  in  for  the  week,  677 

For  brown  or  white  fish  soups^  531 

To  clarify,  531 

To  make  good,  530 
Stock-pot,  539 
Stomachics,  733,  751 
Stone  cream,  606 

Fruits  MX 
SUmes,  artificisu,  14 

Quarried,  13 
Stout,  3SX 
Stove  tile.  Looker's,  xoa 
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Stove,  polished,   to  take  the  black  off  the 
bright  bats  in  a  minute,  344 

TQe,  xoa 
Stores,  dosed,  qa 

Open,  9z 
Stnwbemes,  to  preserve,  431, 434, 440 
Strawberry  or  a^qple  souffle  603 
Stricken  measures,  ($94 
Stuffed-seats,  190 
Stuffing,  common,  546 

^  and  forcemeats,  $45-546 
Sucking.pig,  497 
Suet  crust  Tor  pies  or  puddings,  574 

Dumpliogs,  599 

Pudmng,  58x>  591 
Susar,3o8 

Beer,  400 

To  Gianhf  for  sweetmeats,  439 
Superfluities,  the  rich  man^  622 
Supper-dish,  609 

Soup,  538 
Supplies  of  the  hous^  the,  95x^470 
Sweetbreads  fricasseed,  566 

How  to  fry,  5x6 

Mock,  566 

Ragout  of,  566 

Roasted,  566 

Stewed,  566 
Sweet  maijorsun,  essence  of,  453 
Swiss  wood  or  biscuit  china,  to  clean,  039 
Syllabub,  everlasting,  6ao 

For  trifle,  607 

London,  690 

Posset,  690 

Somersetshire,  690 

Staflbrdshire,  630 
Synq)  of  apple,  pear,  «r  pineapple,  439 

Lemons,  439 

Mulberries,  cutnnts,  strawberries,  or 
raspberries,  439 

Oxanges,439 


T. 

Tablb-als  or  beer,  3^x 
Table^over,  to  take  mk  out  of  a  coloured, 
349 
Woollen,  to  wash,  949 
Tables,  kettledrum,  206 

of  weights  and  measures,  69a 
Tallow  for  candles,  1 10 
Taimin,  174 
Tap  for  invalids,  743 
Tapestry  carpets,  X84 


Tapioca,  3x3 

Pudding.  588 
oe  jelly. 


Wine  jelly,  619 
Tart  past^  sweet  or  crisp,  S7* 
Tartlets,  ^83 
Taste,  anice  sense  of,  480 
Tea,  blad^  305 

Method  of  making,  439 

The  action  of  strong,  491 
Teaciq>  puddings,  597 
Tea-kettle  broth,  741 
Tate  \.  la  mode,  568 
Textile  fiibrics,  X83 
Theine,  caffeine,  theobromine,  and  piperine, 

305 
Thempeutics,  705    . 


Thieves*  vinegar,  470 
Thrush,  75X 

Tiler  andbricklajrtf,  a^ 
Timball's  macaroni,  5M 
Timber.  x8 

Bond,  34 

Preservation  of,  55 
Tin  and  anc,  173 
Tipsy  cake,  6x9 
Toast,  dry,  397 

Sandwiches  for  invalids,  741 

Sopped,  693 
Toffy.  69X 
Toilet  soaps,  363 
Tomato  sauce,  459 
Tomatoes,  to  dras,  556 
Ton^e,  to  pot^  570 
Tonics,  743 
Tooth-powder,  468 
Tops  and  bottoms,  404 
Tradesmen  can  recover  for  goods  supplied 

to  a  servant,  998 
Treacle,  308 

Trespass  committed  by  a  servant,  aaS 
Trifle,  Indian,  608 
Tripe,  505,  607 
Trou^  the  common,  989 
Trussing  and  spitting,  488 
Turbot,  386 
Turkey  pettier  580 

or  fowl,  to  stew,  5x8 
Turkey  373 

Breeding  of,  386 
Tuxnip-soup,  536 

Tops,  to  bofl,  555 
Turnips,  390 

To  boiL  551 

To  maui,  55X 
Tuipentin^  oil,  spirit^  or  frncc  of,  sxy 
Turtle,  999 

ti  frutb,  0x4 


Tutti 


U, 


UnpntMBNTBO  bread,  304,  399 

Unguents,  736 


V. 

Vanhxb  custard  fiothed,  6ix 
Vapour  baths,  737 
Veal,  964 

Bans,569 

Broth,  533 

Cake,  569 

Fricandeau  of,  sxs 

Gravy,  5^ 

How  to  choose,  965 

Knuckle  of,  to  stew,  5x1 

Olive^  563 

Or  rhifken,  scallops  of  cold,  564 

Patties,  580 

Pie,  576 

Ragout  breast  of,  5x9 

The  most  economical  joint  of,  stfs 

To  collar  breast  of,  5x1 

To  pot,  sso 

To  stew  a  breast  of,  six 
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Veal,  when  in  season,  265 

Or  chicken  wiai  ham,  55^ 

Or  chicken  and  paisley  pie,  576 
Vegetable  ivory,  179 

Bfamm,  to  boil  or  stew,  553 
ToBoash,  552 

Pie,  579 

Soup,  538 
Vegetables,  3x6 
.        and  fruit,  to  grow,  427 

How  to  Soil,  548 

Marine,  309 

Refuse,  w\ 

Wild.3ax 
Velvet,  to  raise  the  crushed  p3e  of,  933 
Veneers,  x6^ 
Venetian  blmds,  107 
Venison,  371 

Mode  stewed,  508 

Pasty,  578 

To  stew  a  breast  or  shoulder  of,  508 
Vent-peg,  proper  management  of,  409 
VentiLitiott,  739 

and  warming,  80 

General  principles  of,  95 
Vemun,  to  destroy,  347 
Vinegv.  334 

Camp^  430 

Chih  and  capsjaim,  430 

Caaq>ound  horseradish,  490 

Cowslip  or  primrose,  4x9 

Flayoured,  4x9 

Gooseberry,  430 

HoTKradish,  430 

Shallot,  onion,  or  garlic,  430 
Visits  among  intimate  friends,  698 

Formal  interchange  of,  69iB 
Vol-«u*vent,  580 


W. 

WAnisGOT*FLOOK,  to  give  a  fine  gloss  to  a,  343 
Waiting  at  table,  348 
WaU^ates,  36 
Walnut  ketchup,  45  c 
Warming  apparatus,  87 

Lamps  for  entries,  558 

And  ventilation,  80 
Wash  for  the  hair,  or  roug^ess  of  skin,  468 
Washing  366,  457 

Glass,  23^ 

Or  scouring  boards,  337 
Wash-house,  small,  155 
Wassail  bowl.  Sir  Wjter  Scott's,  607 
Water  at  hand  in  case  of  fire,  141 

Distribution  and  purification  of,  138 

Impurities  of,  131 

Supply,  J  30-38 

to  oed-rooms,  336 

Tests  for  impurities  of,  133 

Varieties  of,  X34 
Water-closets,  59 

Water-cress  and  mustard-and-cress,  331 
Wax  for  candles,  xxo 


Wax  for  polish,  x68 
Weekly  cleaning,  317 

Expenses,  calculation  of  the,  €rp 
y/ct^s  catering,  a,  for  an  ejqiendttiire  on 
housdceeprng  of  £220  a-year,  678 ;  of  jC95» 

W& 


eU-<Ucxmg,  X37 
WelLsinker,  the,  so 
Wdsh  raiebit,  62X 
Westphalia  hams,  to  cure,  447 
Wheat,  grinding  of,  294 
Wheat-^Nir,  394 
Wheaten  bread,  393 
Whey,  white  wmc,  4x7 
Whi^y  cocktail,  418 

Sling,  418 
MHiite-pot,  593 
White  sauce  for  fish,  «4S 

for  fricassee  of  fowls,  rabbits,  meat,, 
fish,  or  vegetables,  543 
Whitebait,  289 
Whiting,  288 

Wicks  of  candles,  the,  115 
Wildfowl  and  game.  273 
Window-curtams,  188 
Windows,  cleaning  the,  238 
Window  panes,  to  remove   spdkt  of  paint 

from,  243 
Windsor  beans  fricasseed,  554 
Wine  duties,  357 

Gnvy  or  sauce,  541 

Green  gooseberry,  413 

How  to  fine,  4x0 

Jellies  made  with  gelatine,  6x3 

Kabin,  41  x 

Sauce,  common,  602 

White  elder,  4x2 
Wines  and  spirits,  334 

Effect  of,  355 

Home-made,  358 

MuUed.  417 

Red  and  wnite,  355 

Sweet,  or  British,  4x0 
Wine-woriciiig,  65 
Wood  as  fuel,  84 

Carving,  166 

Coloured  stain  for,  167 

Inlaying,  167 

Turning,  x66 
Woods  for  furniture,  X62 

Pine,  white  and  yellow,  164 

Rosewood,  163 

Satinwood,  X63 

Walnut,  163 

Price  of,  16^ 
Woodcocks  and  smpes,  274 
Wool  used  in  furniture,  176 
Wounds,  when  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Lacerated,  755 
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YXAST,  30a 
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gilt,  with  Original  Illustrations. 


I.  Life  in  the  Rbd  Brigade.     By  R. 

M.  Ballantvnb. 
a.  Tell  Mamma.    By  die  Author  of  "A 

Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

3.  Sybil's     Fribnd.     Bv     Mrs.     Ross 

Church  (Florence  Marryat). 

4.  Stories  for  Sundays.    By  the  ReT. 

H.  C.  Adams. 


5.  Blanchb   and   Bbryl;  or.  The  Two 

Sides    of   Life.      With    54    Illustxa- 
tions. 

6.  Country  Life.     A  Book  for  die  Field* 

the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.    By  Wm. 
Howjtt. 


TJic  Album  Series,    New  Volumes.    3^.  dd  each. 


The  Child's  Coloured  Gift  Book. 
M^th  7a  pafes  of  Coloured  Plates  by 
Lbignton  Bros. 


3.  Thb  Child's  Coloured  Scriftusk 
Book.  7a  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  by 
Kronheim  &  Co. 


3.  The  Boy's  Book  of  Trades.    By  Thomas  Archer.    With  many  Hundred 

Illustratioos. 


r^ 


List  of  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Routledgis  3^.  6^.  Poets,    New  Volumes.     Morocco  or  Ivory, 

Is,  6d.  each.  These  New  Volumes  have  been  carefully  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  M.A.,  and  contain  Memoirs  written  expressly  for  them  by  the 
Editor,  as  well  as  Original  Illustmtions  from  his  pendL 

KsATS.  I  Shelley.  |        Coleridge.  |  L.E.L. 

Percy's  Rbliqubs.  |        Dodd's  Beauties  op  Shakespeare. 

Aftermatk    A  Volume  of  Poems  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Cobwebs  from  an  Empty  SkiUL    By  DOD  Grile.     3^.  6d. 
Routledge's  3^.   Juveniles,     New  Volumes.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  with  Illustrations. 
Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  West.  |  Guizot's  Moral  Tales.  |  Voyage  and  Venture. 

The  Standard  of  Excellence^  as  applied  to  Exhibition  Birds. 

By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Author  of  "  The  Poultry  Book,"  &c,  2j.  ed. 

RoutUdgis  2s,  6d,  Juveniles,    New  Volumes.     In  post  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations. 


X.  The  Boy's  Book  about  Indians.  By] 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Tuttle.  | 

a.  Stepping  Heavenward.  By  the  Author 
of  "Aunt  Jane's  Hero." 

3.  Aunt  Jane's  Hero.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Stepping  Heavenward." 

4.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,     l^th 

Illustrations. 


with  lUustra- 
With  lUus- 


'5.  Evenings  at  Home. 
1       tions. 

6.  Sandford  and  Mbrton. 

trations. 

7.  Kaloolah.    Bv  W.  S.  Mayo,  Author 

of  **  Never  Again." 

8.  Patience  Strong.    By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Gayworthys." 


Routledge^s  2s.  Juveniles,    New  Volume.     In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  with  Illustrations,  2s. 


z.  The  Chief  of  the  School.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
2.  Sweet   Violets.      By  the  Author  of 
'A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 


« 


3.  SwERT  Flowers.  By  the  Author  of  "A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

4  The  School  Friends.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston. 


Sunday  Readings  for  Good  Children,      With    90  pages  of 

Pictures.    Cloth  gilt,  2s, 

Aunt  Marfs  Sunday  Picture  Book,  With  90  pages  of  Pictures. 

Cloth  gilt,  2s, 

Cock  Robin's  Picture  Book.  With  36  pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

Cloth  gilt,  2x. 

ThePwich  and  Judy  Picture  Book,  With  20  pages  of  Coloured 

Plates,  printed  by  Leighton  Brothers.    Cloth,  2s,  ;  boards,  is.  6d. 

Routledge's  Is.  6d.  Juveniles,    New  Volumes.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  with  Illustrations. 


Home  and  foreign  Birds. 

How  Paul  Arnold  made  his  Fortune. 


Wild  and  Domestic  Animals. 
The  Lamplighter. 


Lord  Lyttofis  Plays.    Acting  Editions^  now  Just  Published,  is. 

Richeubu.  1  Money.  |  Lady  op  Lyons. 

T/ie  School  Friends.    A  Packet  of  Four  Books  for  Boys.     By 

W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    With  Coloured  Plates,  is. 

Sweet  Violets,    A  Packet  of  Four  Books  for  Girls.     By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam."    With  Coloured  Plates,  is. 


George  Routledge  and  Sons 


Sweet  Flowers.    A  Packet  of  Six  Books  for  Girls.     By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam/*    With  Coloured  Plates»  u. 

The  Golden  Rule  Packets.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Trap  to 

Catch  a  Sunbeam.''    3  Packets,  each  containing  Three  Books.    With  Coloured 
Plates,  I  J. 

A^  Apple  Pie,  and  other  Nursery  Tales.    With  48  pages  of 

Coloured  Plates  by  Kronheim.     Fancy  Cover,  \s. ;  cloth,  u.  (id. 

The  Robin  Redbreast  Picture  Book.    With  48  pages  of  Coloured 

Plates  by  Kronheim.    Fancy  Cover,  is. ;  cloth,  i«.  &/. 

Routledge  s  is.  Juvefiiles.    New  Volumes.     In  pott  iSmo,  cloth 

gilt. 

X.  The  Babbs  in  the  Basket.  |        3.  Marian  Ellis.    By  Mrs.  Wiicblb. 

2.  The  Three  Sisters.  By  Mrs.  Pbrring.  | 

Routledg^s  Christmas  Annual:  Fairy    Water.    An  Original 

Story  by  Mrs.  Riddell,  Author  of  **  George  Gcith,"  &c  &c.,  u. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  and  otJier  Sensational  Dramas.    By  W.  R. 

Snow.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  u. 

Routledge's  is.  Toy  Books.    New  Volumes.    Printed  in  Colours 

by  Kronheim  &  Co. 


The  Pet  Lamb. 
The  Toy  Primbk. 
Queer  Characters. 


Jack  theGiakt-Kxllbr. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
Cock  Sparrow. 


The  Fair  Oke  with  the 

Golden  Locks. 
iGsop's  Fables. 


Useful  Library.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Mair,  is. 

X.  The  Book  op  Proverbs.  |      .  3.  The  Book  of  Phrases,  Mottoes, 

a.  The  Book  op  Quotations.  |  &c.  &c. 

TJie  Danbury  Newsman* s  Abnanac  for  1874,    By  the  Author 

of  "  Life  in  Danbury,"  (yd. 

Walter  Cranes  6d.  Toy  Books.     New  Volumes.      Printed  in 

Colours  by  Edmund  Ev.\ns. 

Mv  Mother.  |        Cindbrei.i.a. 

The  Forty  Thibx'bs.  |         The  Three  Bears. 

Routledge's  3^.  Toy  Books.  New  Volumes.  Printed  in  Colours 
by  Kronheim  &  Co. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built.  I        The  Cats*  Tea  Party. 

The  Dogs'  Dinner  Party.  I        More  Nursery  Rhymes. 

My  Mother.  |         Cock  Robin. 

Routledges   id.    Juveniles.     By  W.   H.  G.    KINGSTON,    and 

other  Writers.     Fcap.  8vo.     Well  Illustrated.    Fancy  Covers.     30  varieties. 

Routledge* s  2d.  Toy  Books.  An  entirely  New  Series.  Con- 
taining 4  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  by  Leighton  Bros.,  and  6  pages  of  Letter- 
press in  a  Fancy  Cover. 

Baby. 

Mother  Hubbard. 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Routledge*s  id.  Toy  Books.    A  New  Series,  printed  in  Colours 

by  Kronheim  &  Co.,  each  Book  containing  Eight  beautiful  Pictures. 

The  Farmyard  ABC  My  Mother. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  Cats*  Tea  Party.  The  Dogs' DiknesPartt. 

Jack  the  Giant-Killek.  Cock  Robin. 


My  Mother. 
Nursery  Rhymes. 
Our  Pets. 


A,  Apple  Pie. 
The  Three  Bears. 
Nursery  Songs. 
The  Little  Pig. 


The  Railroad  ABC 
Punch  and  Jddy. 
Red  Ridimg  Hood. 


List  of  New  Books  and  New  Editions, 
New  Sets  of  Novels.    Bound  in  Cloth  or  Half  Roan. 


F.  Gkrstasckrk'.*:  Novels,  a  Vols.  lof. 
Richardson's  Novsls.  3  Vols.  lor.  6d. 
Captain  Chamikr's  Novbls.  4  Vols.  tea. 
Alsx.  Dumas'  Novels.  19  Vols.  £'d  ijs, 
Theodore  Hook's  Novels.  15  Vols. 
£2, 


Ainsworth's  Novels.  8vo  Edition,  with 
all  the  Original  Plates.  13  VoU.,  cloth, 
;C3x8s. 

Mark  Twain's  Works.  Author's  Complete 
Edition.    4  Vols.,  zof. 

Bret  Hartb's  Works,    at  Vols.    5*. 


LORD    LYTTON'S    NOVELS. 

734^  Oftfy  Complete  Edition  Ever  Issued. 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons  are  now  issuing,  in  Monthly 

Volumes,  Illustrated, 

An  Entirely  New  Edition  of  Lord  Lyttotis    Works ^  under 

the  Title  of  the  Knebworth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,   green  cloth,  price 
3^.  (id.  each. 

Order  of  Publication, 


X.  EucBNB  Aram. 

3.  Night  and  Morning. 

3.  Pelhau. 


4.  Ernest  Maltravbrs. 

5.  Alice. 

6.  Last  Days  OP  PoMPEiL 


7.  lucrbtia. 

8.  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Etc.,  Etc. 


CAPTAIN     MARRYAT. 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons  are  now  issuing,  in  Monthly  Volumes, 

A  NcW  Edition  of  Captain  Marryafs  Famous  Novels^  set 

from  New  Type,  with  Six  Original  Illustrations  in  each  volume.     Crown  8vo, 
blue  cloth,  price  3^.  6^.  each. 

Order  of  Publication. 

I.  Peter  Simple.  5.  Jacob  Faithful. 

3.  The  King's  Own.  6.  The  Dog  Fibno. 

3.  Frank  Mildmav.  7.  PERavAL  Kbbne. 

4.  Midshipman  Easy.  8.  JaphbtinSbarchofaFathbr. 


9.  Rattlin  THE  Reefer. 
xa  Newton  Forster. 
II.  The  Poacher,  &c.  &c. 


STANDARD   WORKS. 


NATURAL      HISTORY. 

Routledgis  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  Man.     Being  an 

Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Uncivilised  Races  of  Men.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A,,  F.L.S.  With  more  than  600  Original  Illustrations 
by  Zwecker,  Danby,  Angas,  Handl^,  and  others.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers 
I)alzieL  VoL  L,  Africa,  i&r.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
America,  Asia,  and  Ancient  Europe,  2ar.    2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  doth,  3&r. 

Routkdgis  Ilbistrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.  A.  With  more  than  i ,  500  Illustrations  by  Golem  an.  Wolf,  Harrison 
Weir,  Wood,  Zwecker,  and  others.  3  vols,  super-royal,  cloth,  price  £1  I4i-. 
The  volumes  are  also  sold  separately,  viz. : — Mammalia,  with  600  Illustrations, 
i&f.  ;  Birds,  with  500  Illustrations,  i%s, ;  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects,  400 
filustrations,  18^. 


George  Routledge  and  Sons 


An  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 

M. A.  With  500  Illttstiatioiis  by  William  Harvey,  and  8  fuU-p^e  plates  by 
Wolf  and  Harrison  Weir.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  Popular  Natural  History.    Adapted  for  Young  Readers. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Wood.  With  700  niustrations,  by  W0I4  Weir,  &a  4ta 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 

The  Boy's  Own  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 

M.  A.    With  400  Illustrations,  y.  6d.  doth. 

Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,    Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  ys.  6d. 

Animal  Traits  and  Characteristics  ;  or^  Sketches  and  Anecdotes 

of  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  Illustrations,  Fcap.  8vo, 
doth,  3J.  dd. 

Whitens  Natural  History    of  Selbome.      A  New    Edition. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  Illustrated  with  above  200  Illustratians 
by  W.  Harvey.     Findy  printed.     Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  3J.  (xi. 

Dogs  and  tJieir   Ways.     Illustrated  by  Numerous  Anecdote^ 

compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Y^illiams. 
With  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  y.  dd. 

Sagacity  of  Animals.    With  60  Engravings  by  Harrison  Weir. 

Small  4to,  3^.  6</. 

The  Young  Naturalist.      By  Mrs.  LoUDON.      i6mo,   cloth, 

Illustrated,  is.  (xi. 

The  Child s  First  Book  of  Natural  History.    By  Miss  Bond. 

With  100  Illustrations.     i6mo,  doth,  is.  6d. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

With  Illustrations  by  Coleman,  containing  150  of  the  "Objects"  beavtifiilly 
printed  in  Colours.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  3^.  6d. 

Also,  Cheap  Edition,  price  i^.,  in  £u)cy  boards,  with  plain  Plates. 

Common  British  Beetles.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WooD,   M.A. 

With  Woodcuts  and  Twelve  pages  of  Plates,  Illustrating  all  the  Varieties  of 
Beetles.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colours  by  Edward  Evans.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth, 
gilt  edges,  price  3^.  6tf. 

«%  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  price  is.y  fancy  boards. 

Westwoods  (Professor)  British  Butterflies  and  their  Transfor- 

motions.  With  Numerous  Illustrations,  beautihiUy  coloured  by  hand.  Imperial 
8vo,  doth,  I2s.  (ai. 

British  Butterflies.    Figures  and  Descriptions  of  every  native 

species,  with  an  Account  of  Butterfly  Life.  With  71  Coloured  Figures  of 
Butterflies,  all  of  exact  life-size,  and  67  Figures  of  Caterpillars,  Chiysalides, 
Ac     By  W.  S.  Coleman.    Fcap.,  doth  gilt,  price  3*.  6</. 

«\  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  fancy  boards,  price  is. 

The  Common  Moths  of  Englatid.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WoOD, 

M.A.  12  PUtes  printed  in  Colours,  comprising  100  objects.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  y.  6d. 

«%  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Pktes,  boards,  is. 
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British  Entomology;    containing  a  familiar  and    Technical 

Description  of  the  Insects  most  common  to  the  localities  of  the  British  Isles. 
By  Maria  E.  Catlow.     With  i6  pages  of  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,f5j. 

The  Poultry  Book.     By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.    Assisted 

by  the  following  Gentlemen: — Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  R.  Teebay,||Mr.  F. 
Zurhorst,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Brook,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  and  many  other  Eminent  Authorities.  With  30  full-page 
Illustrations  of  the  different  Varieties,  drawn  from  Life  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  printed  in  Colours  by  Leighton  Brothers ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  2ij. 

Pigeons.    By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.Z.S.    Assisted  by  the 

following  Authorities : — The  Members  of  the  National  Columbarian  Society, 
Mr.  F.  Esquilant,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  Jones  Perdval,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Brook,  Mr.  Betty,  the  late  Mr.  Brent,  and  many  other  Eminent 
Fanciers.  With  27  Coloured  Representations  of  the  different  Varieties,  drawn 
from  Life  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  ]^rinted  in  Colours  by  Leighton  Brothers  ; 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt 
edges,  price  lar.  6«/. 

The  Homing  or  Carrier  Pigeon;  its  History,  Management^ 

and  Method  of  Training.    By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.     u.  boards. 

My  Feathered  Friends.     Containing  Anecdotes  of  Bird  Life, 

more  especi^ly  Eagles,  Vultures,  Hawks,  Magpies,  Rooks,  Crows,  Ravens, 
Parrots,  Humming  Birds,  Ostriches,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.     Cloth  gilt,  3^.  dd. 

British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  ATKINSON. 

With  original  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Coleman,  printed  in  Colours.  Fcap. 
doth,  gilt  edges,  price  y.  6d. 

\*  A  Cheap  Edition  with  plain  Plates,  price  is.,  fancy  boards. 

British   Bird£  Eggs.    By  RICHARD  Laishley.    With   20 

Pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  100  subjects.    Cloth,  5^. 

Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

An  Account  of  the  various  Animals  and  Insects  which  affect  our  Gardens  and 
Greenhouses,  with  Directions  for  encouraging  such  as  are  '*  Friends"  and  for 
extirpating  the  "  Foes."  With  8  Pages  of  Plates,  containing  160  Illustrations^ 
by  T.  W.  Wood,  Smith,  Coleman,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7j.  dd. 

Fish  Culture:  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Modem  System  of 

Breeding  and  Hearing  Fish.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo,  5s. 

British  Conchology.      A  Family  History  of  the  MOLLUSCS 

inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  By  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  150  subjects.     Cloth,  5s. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-Shore.    With  Hints  for  the 

Aquarium.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  Fine  Edition  with  the  Illus- 
trations by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  beautifidly  printed  in  Colours.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  y.  6d. 

Also,  price  is.,  a  Cheap  E^iition,  with  the  Plates  plain. 

British  Crustacea;   comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of  their 

Classification  and  Habits.  By  Adam  White,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  120  subjects.    Cloth,  5^. 
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TIic  Fresh-Water  and  Salt- Water  Aqtiarium.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.    With  ii  Coloured  Plates,  containing  126  objects.  Cloth, 
\*  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  boards,  is. 

Tlie   Aquarium   of  Marine  and  Fresh-  Water  Anifnals  a  fid 

Plants,  ByG.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates, 
embnu:ing  120  subjects.     Cloth,  5^^. 

Garden  Botany:  containing  a  Familiar  and  Scientific  De- 
scription, of  most  of  the  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Plants  introduced  into  the 
Flower-Garden.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, embracing  67  Plates,  ^s. 

The  Kitchen   and  Flozver-Gardefi ;    or,   the  Culture   in  the 

open  ground  of  Roots,  Vegetables,  Herbs,  and  Fruits,  and  of  Bulbous, 
Tuberous,  Fibrous,  Rooted,  and  Shrubby  Flowers.  By  Eugene  Sebastian 
DelamaR-     Fcap.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d, 

Greenfumse   Botany:    containing  a  Familiar  and   Technical 

Description  of  the  Exotic  Plants  introduced  into  the  Greenhouse.  By  Agnes 
Catlow.     With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  5x. 

Wild  Flowers:  How  to  See  and  how  to  Gather  them.     With 

Remark^  on  the  Economical  and  Medicinal  Uses  of  our  Native  Plants.  By 
Spencer  Thomson,  M.D.  A  New  Edition,  entirely  Revised,  with  171 
Woodcuts,  and  8  large  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Noel  Humphreys.  Fcap. 
8vo,  price  y.  6</.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Also,  price  Zf.,  in  boards,  a  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates. 

Field  Botany  :  containing  a  Description  of  the  Plants  common 

to  the  British  Isles.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured 
Illustrations,  embracing  ^  Plates,     y. 

British  Ferns  and  the  Allied  Plants:  comprising  the  Club 

Mosses,  Pepperworts,  and  Horsetails.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  With 
20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illustrationsi  embracing  51  subjects.     Cloth,  y. 

Our  Woodlandsy  Heaths^  and  Hedges  :  A  Popular  Description 

of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Wild  P'ruits,  &c.,  with  Notices  of  their  Insect  Inhabitants; 
By  W.  S.  Coleman,  M.E.S.L.  With  41  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  on 
8  Plates.     Fcap.  3J.  td ,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

%*  A  Cheap  Edition,  with  plain  Plates,  fancy  boards. 

British  Ferns  and  tlieir  Allies:  comprising  the  Club-Mosses, 

Pepperwort,  and  Horsetails.      By  Thomas  Moore.     With  40- Illustrations 
by  W.  S.  Coleman,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  3J.  (}d. 
A  Cheap  Edition  of  the  above^  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  i«.,  &ncy  boards. 

British  Mosses :  comprising  a  General  Account  of  their  Struc- 
ture, Fructification,  Arrangement,  and  Distribution.  By  Robert  M.  Stark, 
F.K.S.E.  With  20  Pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  embracing  80  sabjects. 
Cloth,  ss. 

British  Lichens:  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Structure, 

Reproduction,  Uses,  Distribution  and  Classification.  By  W.  Lauder 
Lindsay,  M.D.  With  22  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates  embracing  400  subjects. 
Cloth,  5J. 
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